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SENATE. 


Moxnay, Decemurn 4, 1826. 


The Hon. Jowx C: Carnoux, Vice President of the 
United States, took the Chair at 12 o’clock, and the roll 
being called over by the Secretary, (Warren Lownin, 
Eisq:} it appeared’ that thirty-eight members were pre- 
sent. $ es : 

The usual message was communicated to the House 
of. Representatives, of béing formed, &e. and the usual 


standing orders agreed to. 
HONORS. TO THE DEAD. . 


. Mr. CLAYTON rose; and. eddressed the Senate as 
follows : > i 

‘In consequence of the lamented death of my late col- 
league, Mr. Van Drees, during the last. session’ of the 
Senate, but at a period so -late that intelligence of the 
event did not arrive here.before the termination of .the 
session, E now take occasion’ to propose the usual resolu- 
tion testifying the respect of the Senate for the memory 
of. the. deceased; -and their regret: for bis death: “His 


amiable temper and gentlemanly deportment—his talents |. 


and high standing in this:body, were. too well known to 
all.the members to need any: eulogy from me: As. he 
was known to them all, so must his memoty be respected 
and his death lamented ; and, therefore, I propose the 
following resolution : =: rae fi 

“Resolved, That the members of the Senate, from a de- 
sire.of showing every mark of respect due to the memory 
of the Hon. Nicuoras Vax Drxx, deceased, late a Seina- 
tor from the State of Delaware, will go into mourning for 
hint one month, by the usual mode of wearing crepe round 
the left.arm. 

-The-resolution was agreed to, nem. cox. 

Mr. DICKERSON then rose, and said, 

Mi. Presivent : ‘The melancholy duty devolves:-upou 
me, of announcing to the Senate the death of my late col- 
league, the Hon. Josera °Mavarss. Mr: M‘Irvarne 
was selected, by: the Legislature. of New. Jersey, to .re- 
present the State inthis body, from a knowledge of his 
learnings talents, and “integrity. “ Unfortunately, during 
the whole time of his being-associated with us,he.was the. 
victim. ofa painful disease, which terminated. ofily” 
his life. “Notwithstanding, he assiduously: performe 
the daties-of his station;:as far as the- debilitated’state.of 
his‘health would permit; and, in all. his intercourse with 

` the “Senate, his. deportment was of a character ‘so 
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eòurteous and conciliating, that he gained the esteem of 


with} 
ed all 


all his associates. As a mark of the respect which the 
Senate entertain for his character and memory, I beg 
Teave to submit the following resolution : ASS 

Resoloed, That the members of the Senate, from a de- 
sire of showing every mark of respect due to the memory 
of the Honorable Joszea Mizyarxs, deceased, late a 
Senator from the State of New Jersey, will go into mourn- 
ing for him one month, by the usual mode of wearing. 
etape round the left: arm. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


Tursnar, Ducsxesr 5, 1826. 


Mr. SMITH, from the Joint Committee appointed to 
wait on the President of the United States, and “inform 
“chim that quorums of the two Houses have assembled, 
‘and that Congress are ready to receive any’ communica» 
‘<tions-he may be pleased to make,” reported, that the 
committee. had performed the duties of their appointment, 
and thatthe President of the United States answered that 
he. would make a communication; in writing,o the two 
Houses of Congress, this day, at twelve, o'clock. 

Soon after which, the private Secretary of the Presi. 
dent, (Mr. J. Anams,) came in, and delivered the Mes- 
gage, [which will be found in the Appendix.] f 

The Message was read; and) on motion of Mr 
HOLMES, 

Ordered, That three thousand copies of the said mes. 
sage, and fifteen hundred copies of the documents accom: 
panying it, be printed for the use of the Senate. 


Woroxzspay, DrcEmBER 6, 1826. 
BANKRUPT SYSTEM. 


Mr. HAYNE rose, pursuant to notice, to introduce “A. 
** bill to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through» 
“out the United States.” An apology might, perhaps, 
be considered as due to the Senate for introducing a sub- 
ject ofso much importance to their consideration, at an 
earlier period of the session than is usually devoted toany 
serious: business, The relation, said Mr. H. in which £ 
‘stand to this question, and the deep and growing interest. 
it has excited in the public mind, will,.I trust, be deemed 
a sufficient excuse for my not permitting a. moment to. be 
lost in bringing it again to the view of the Senate. . When, 
at the conclusion of the last session, I found myself re- 
luctantly compelled to acquiesce in the necessity of its 
postponement, in consequence of its being found impas- 
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sible to obtain a final decision on the question at that time; 
in moving to lay it on the table (by direction of the com 

mittee of which I was the organ,) I accompanied that mo- 
tion by the pledge that I would call it up’ at an early pe- 
riod of the present session. That pledge I now rise to 
redeem. The bill which I now propose to introduce, is 
the same that was revorted at the last session, and which 
then underwent a discussion sufficient to make the Senate 
acquainted with its’ essential principles and leading pro- 
visions. 

In introducing this bill, I do not intend to adopt it as 
my own, nor to give my approbation to all of its provi- 
sions. There are several particulars, in which, in my 
own opinion, it may be improved. Indeed, I hold in my 
hand several amendments, which, at a proper time, I in- 
tend to offer. My object now is merely to bring up the 
subject for investigation, in the mode which will occasion 
the least possible delay. , To accomplish this, it has ap. 
peared to me, and to the friends with whom I am acting, 
most advisable to call up the bill reported at the last ses- 
sion, and to refer it to a committee, who, taking into con- 
sideration all the amendments that have been, or may be, 
suggested, may report a system as free from objection as 
possible, 

In conclusion, said Mr. H. I will only further remark, 
that the friends of this measure cherish the hope that eve- 
ry facility will be afforded by the kind indulgence of the 
Senate in bringing it to an early and final decision. It is 
believed that hardly any question now pending before 
Congress has excited deeper interest in the public mind. 
Tn almost every commercial city of the Union the subject 
has been taken up, in a spirit which manifests how deeply’ 
the feelings and interests of the commercial community 
are deemed to be involved in it; while the unfavorable 
opinions which have existed in relation to it, in other por- 
tions of the Union, have been gradually wearing away, 
until the public mind secms to be every where prepared 
for the judicious exercise by Congress of the power ex- 
pressly vested in them by the Constitution, “of establish- 
‘ing uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies through- 
“out the United States.” Believing, as I sincerely do, 
that the exercise of this power ina just, though kindly 
spirit, looking with an equal eye to the security of credi- 
tors and the relief of honest and unfortunate debtors, will 
be of vast importance to the character and permanent in- 
terests of this country, I now ask leave to introduce this 
bill, for that purpose ; and shall, at the proper time, move 
to refer it toa select committee, 

Leave having been given, the bill was accordingly in- 
troduced, and read a first time. 


Taocnrspay, DECEMBER 7, 1826. 


The bill to. establish an uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States, was read the second time, 
and, on motion of Mr. HAYNE, was referred to a select 
committee of seven members. 


Fripay, December 8, 1826. 
PRELIMINARY BUSINESS. 


The following motion, by Mr. CHAMBERS, was tak- 
enup: 

«Resolved, That, in the appointment of the standing 
committees, the Senate will proceed by severally appoint- 
ing the Chairman of each committee, and then by one 
ballot for the other members necessary to complete the 
same ; and a-majority of the whole number of votes given 
shall be necessary to the choice of chairman.” 

A short discussion tock place on the expediency of the 
mode proposed by the resolution, in which the mover 
and Messrs: JOHNSON, of Kentucky, BENTON, MA- 
CON, VAN BUREN, and HOLMES, took part. 
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The question being then taken on the resolution of Mr. 
CHAMBERS, it was decided in the affirmative, by yeas 
and nays, as follows : ` a 

“YEAS—Messrs. Bateman, Bell, Bouligny, Chambers, 
Chase, Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnston, of Lou. Knight, Marks, Noble, Reed, Robbins, 
Rodney, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Md. 
Thomas, Van Buren, Willey—25. Re. ae Aa 

NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Benton, Berrien, Branch, 
Chandler, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, 
Johnson, of Ky. Kane, Macon, Rowan, Smith, of S. C. 
Tazewell, White, Williams, Woodbury—19. 

Adjourned to Monday. 


Monvay, Drermsen 11, 1826. 

The Senate proceeded to ballot for committees, ac- 
cording to the rule established at the last session, and 
amended at this. . 

The chairman of each committee was separately ballot- 
ted for, and then the other members of each committee 
collectively. In no case was a second balloting necessary: 


TUESDAY, Drcrmera 12, 1826. 


_. IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT.. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, rose, and said, that he 
had given notice a few days since that he would ask leave 
to introduce a bill for the abolition of Imprisonment for 
Debt. He hoped, in now fulfilling his engagement, it 
would not be considered an intrusion, if he. delayed the 
Senate with a few brief introductory remarks. If he had 
entertained a single doubt as to the claim of the subject 
to attention, either as regarded principle or expediency, 
he should not have been so confident, or so persevering, 
in pressing this measure upon the Senate. ‘The subject 
had already been agitated, and met the approbation of a 
majority of the body. Bat, on a former occasion, time 
was not afforded for a final decision. Imprisonment for 
debt had no advocates among the generous and enlight- 
ened portions of our citizens : it had no advocates among 
the generous or benevolent classes of mankind, in any 
country. Nor had it been considered, by such men, other 
than a barbarous custom, since the days of Greece.and 
Rome, when a debtor and his whole family were sold into 
slavery, for the satisfaction cia debt which ‘it was out of 
his power. to discharge. ‘Lo Mr. J. imprisonment for 
debt seemed as horrible as the Spanish Inquisition: they 
were both unjustifiable before God and man ;-nor was the 
Inquisition more disgraceful to the Spanish.Goyernment, 
than was the barbarous -custom of imprisoning harmless 
debtors in this free and enlightened country... He be- 
lieved imprisonment for debt-had caused as many dighs 
and tears from the wretched sufferers under its urflictions, 
as the Inquisition—that mighty. instrument of the base- 
ness and power of tyranny ; and nothing but deep-rooted 
prejudice in the minds ofthe People had perpetuated it 
in enlightened and liberal Governments. oe 

it had been his unhappy lot to see a free man, who had 
fought for his country—a man who. was not meant by 
nature for a slave, but who was born to the possession of 
the hberty which he loved—walking, dejected, through 
the public street, a prisoner, attended by a petty officer, 
because he had forfeited his bond, and was unable. to 
meet an obligation made with honest intentions. «.By 
some, it might be supposed thatit was not in the power 
of Congress to change this system : but it would not be 
sufficient for him to go home to-his constituents, who had 
ennobled themselves by entirely abolishing imprisonment 
for debt, and say that. there were insuperable difficulties 
to obstruct the passage of this bill ; that, great.as the evil 
confessedly was, there was no remedy within the reach of. 
Congress. -This would not be satisfactory: for he had 
never read in any newspaper, and had never heard from: 
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Public 


Any politician, or even from a‘stiimp orator, one sentence, | 
so fardenying the inherent freedom of'man, as in any 
manner to advocate imprisonment for debt: = 
2Jpthe picture of London, Mr: J. said, which had late- 
hishands, he had read a descrip- 
tion ofa monument’ érected in honor of the benevolent 
Howard. “Why was a moniment built to-his memory ?] 
What had hé done to merit such distinction? He visited 
and cheered the prisons Of the unfortunate ; he alleviated 
the distresses.of individuals torn from their friends by the 
merciless provisions of the law. And such a monument 
would never have perpetuated his memory, had notim- 
prisonment for debt been acknowledged as a violation of 
the principles of humanity. Should it ‘not, then, ifsuch 
conduct was applauded inthe subject of a monarchy, be 
approved and imitated by a free and generous People.’ 
Mr. J: said, hè did not: intend to go at length into. the 
subject at present ; andhe relied on his venerable friend 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Macon] and ‘other of his fellow- 
Senators; whose opinions ‘corresponded with ‘his own, to 
“siipport and assist him’ in hereafter discussing’ the merits 
Of this bill. “He ‘should-close with afew more remarks. 
He looked upon imprisonment for debt to be equally | 
violation of the Declaration of Independence and of the 
Constitution, as would be the erection ‘of an established 
religion. It equally violated the principles for which oar | 
fathers shed their best blood. It violated the rights of; 
man, as defined by the. charter of our liberties, by chaiti-| 
ing him in solitude, and debarring him from the use of his | 


` locomotive powers ; and he asserted that this ‘system òf! 


imprisonment had ‘its origin in judicial usurpation. He 
would go no farther back ‘than to its origin in England; to 
prove this position. Ina remote period of thehistory of 


. that nation, it would be found that the Courts assumed the 


power of imprisoning the body on mesne process, and al- 
though this right was continually restrained by Parliament, 
“Hat length became authorized, by long practice and by 
the Government. poe 

_ This barbarous custom, which had been copied by us 
from England, had its origin in usurped power. Should 
this country, then, go on to sanction it / Would it not 
‘rather be but-acting according ‘to the dictates of justice 
and humanity, to abolish it entirely? In the course of 
the. proceedings, it would be assumed and established, 


“that. philanthropic and. liberal minds had, in every age, 


- denounced it, and that, wherever ‘it’ existed, it was stp- 


“ported by an aristoctacy, at war with rational liberty, and 
by the cruelty of hard-hearted creditors. “History would 
show that it had fomented discontents, which ended in 
revolt and bloodshed; and it would “be shewn to be in 
utter violation of the Holy Scriptures. Otw the other 
hand, it would be: ¢stablished, that, where imprisonment 
for debt had been abolished, a salutary restraint upon un- 
due credits had’ ensued. A more equitable and more 
confidential ‘state of things existed in the ‘relations -of 
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subject, to treat it, at least with patience and, forbear- 
ance? And-did not his seat entitle his proposition to be 


treated with proper attention ? As to the committee to 


which the matter should be referred, he was not solici- 
tous to be one of its members : he didnot ¢are if he never 
served upon'a committee, again, so far as the honor of the 
appointment went. . His only wish in thi je was, that 
the bill might be put into the hands of a. committee—whe- 
ther special or not, he wasnot particular ; but at allevents, 
that the matter should be deliberated upon. |... 

“Mr. J. concluded by remarking, that the remainder, of 
his term of service as a Senator, embraced three years, 
and in that time he wished this bill to be fully acted upon. 
Whatever might be the decision upon its merits, he 
should, as was his duty, submit. But, while that deci- 
sion was suspended, thinking, as he did, he felt it to be 
his duty to press the subject to an issue. He repeated 
that, ona former occasion, it met with obstructions which 
he had not allowed himself to expect: and it had caused 
him the deepest regret that, on a subject on which his 
conceptions were so clear, arid which seemed to him so 
‘unquestionable, he should have to encounter hostile opin- 
ions. But he hoped, on the present occasion, to be more 
fortunate ; and that the Senate would grant him a com. 
mittee as favorable as possible ; and then, that the bill 
might be rejected—or pass, to the immortal honor of this 
assembly. 3 ; 

Mr. JOHNSON then, having obtained leave, introduced 
the bill, which was twice read by general consent, and 
referred to a select committee. : 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1826. 
‘ PUBLIC LANDS. : 

Mr. BARTON submitted. the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of encouraging 
the cultivators of the soil, and multiplying. the number of 
freeholders in the United States, by making donations of 
small tracts of such of the public lands as shall have been 
previously offered for sale, and remained unsold fora 
given time, tosuch persons as will actually, inhabit and 
cultivate the same for some reasonable term of years, 

Mr. BARTON explained his object by remarking, that 
he had no intention to attempt the subversion of the sys- 
tem now practised by the United States. . It was not his 
design to disturb that system at all: While the former 
credit system existed, it was well known that there were _ 
many companies who purchased lands, and with whom no 
private individual was able.to compete. To a considera- 
ble extent, the same evil: now existed ; and, he did not 
doubt that, at the present.moment, there were great 
numbers of enterprising young men disposed. to emigrate 
and make settlements on new lands, but who-have not.the 
means of competing with more wealthy purchasers, He 
conceived that an improvement, in this respect, might be 


‘feature of the Taws Which could be shewn to be’a dis- 


‘debtor and creditor, and honor and justice had taken the | effected, without a violation, on. the part of the United 
place of vengeance panting for the pound of flesh, to be | states, of, any of its engagements, and without encroach- 
‘cut off nearest the heart... It could be shewn, that, wher- | ing upon the revenue drawn from the sale of lands. He 
ever this system had been abolished, the change had been | thought some plan, like that which he now proposed, 
attended by the most beneficial effects, instead of’ those | would have a tendency to pluck up by the roots the evil 
evil consequences, which many of the enemies of this bil) arising from monopoly. It would increase the number of 
anticipate, : ; i , actual settlers, on a plan that would place it out of their 

Beheving these facts, Mr. J, called on the wisdom and | power to become speculators, and which would protect 
the patriotism of the Senate, ‘to: aid him in-abolishing a! them from those who might be disposed to speculate. His 
yesdlution was merely intended to throw out suggestions, 
to be matured as should be deemed expedient... Whether 
-any plan of his own shiould be adopted, or whether one 


grace to the country, and a relic of despotism, which 
it became their duty to-obliterate. Ona former occasion, 
he had hoped that this ‘subject would’ meet with more | was hit upon by the committee, was to him immaterial. 
courtés than’ was then extended to ‘it by: his brother] His ebject was, that the subject ‘should. undergo a tho- 
Sénatörs: He had had an up-bill task ever since be first | rough inquiry, as he conceived that the present law 
‘proposed the subject, and had obtained its introduction) ought tobe repealed, or adhered. to with good faith. 
with great difficulty: He asked whether it was nota}. ‘The question being then put on the resolution, it was 
parliamentary practice, when a member proposed a new [agreed to. 
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opening of -roads.and .constructing... catial 
same.” F è uty BEEN 
: The resolution having been read—e: i. 1 ia 
Mr REED said, that, before the-quèstion; W 
upon the adoption of this.resolution,-and the refer 
it to a committee, he asked the indulgence.of the.§ 
while he submitted a few remarks, by. way,of exp! 
of-the subjéct to: which the resolution referred: T 
solution contemplates two distinct topics of inquiry. 5- 
although the first may not be an usual subject. of refer, 
ence toa committee, yet he had deemed it of so much 
importance, and so connected with the other branch. of 
the inguiry, that he thought it safest not to disunite them 
in the resolution which he had offered. The first subject - 
of inguiry contemplated by the resolution, relates to the 
| constitutional power of Congress over the. public domain 
of the United States, and its competency to dispose. of 
such public domain according to its discretion in the exv 
ercise of its sovereign powers. And, secondly, it pros 
poses an inquiry into the justice and expediency of ap- 
propriating portions of the national domain for the pur: 
pose of improving, in the modes pointed out inthe resg, 
lution, the internal condition of the States, respectively, 
within which the public lands are.-situated. It must. be 
agreed, on all hands, that both those topics of inquiry are 
highly interesting ; ‘not only to the particular States who. 
may be considered more immediately. interested, but.also 
to the entire Confederacy. i PE ey elyens 
In regard to the first branch of the inquiry, Mr. R. said 
he did not mean to go into a full and elaborate argument. 
It was à question of constitutional law, and of legislative 
power, which every member of the Senate would feel: 
inclined to determine for himself. He-would, however, 
ask leave to be indulged in a few observations upon this 
part of the subject, in vindication of his own opinion, that 
the powers of Congress over the public lands was.a ple= 
nary and unrestricted power. If we look alone to.the 
Constitution of the United States, the charter which alike 
defines the powers of the Government and.the rights of 
the citizen, as the source of our authority, it would seem, 
to be diflicult to find room for the least'doubt.in regard to 
ourown powers. That Constitution declares, article 4, 
section 3, that the “ Congress shall have power to dispose 
* of, and make all needful rules and regulations respect. 
“ing, the territory or other property belonging to ‘the 
“United States.” Words could not be more explicit 
than the words used in: this section, to convey. a full, ab- 
| e solute, and supreme power to the Congress.-of .the-Unit- 
portance of acting upon it with as ‘much promptness as | cd States to dispose of their public lands. in any manner 
the other subjects under their consideration would allow. | which they might deem proper: Power is given tto. dis- 
He had documents to show that the College was taking | ¢¢ pose of, and make all needful rules and regulations ree 
measures to obtain assistance, so that, if released from | « specting, the territory of tiie United. States.” 
this demand, the institution would be enabled to goon} How they shall “ dispose of it,” and what “rules. and 
unembarrassed in the prosperity to which it had arrived. | regula tions respecting” it, might be deemed “needful,” 
He was convinced that no Senator would feel a disposi- | are lett to the sound discretion of Congress,.im the exer- 
tion to blight its prospects, and that none could wish to | cise of its sovereign power over it, Reason, justice, and 
see the District of Columbia deprived of an institution | the nature of things, might, indeed, control the exercise 
which bid fair to equal any in the country. of this power; but the power itself, is as.ample as dele- 
Mr. J’s resolution lies on the table until to-morrow. teated power can be. . It has becn supposed, however, 
i eus that this power over the public domain, conferred on Con- 
Farpay, Ducruaur 15, 1826. pren by tne Gonstitution; is subject to limitation aud cone 
RDA 5 7 trol by the condition contained, or supposed to be cons 
PUBLIC LANDS—INT ERNAL IMPROVEMENT. | tained » in the treaties with foreign Ponera and the acts 
. The following resolution, presented yesterday by Mr. į of cession from particular States, by virtue of which the 
REED, was taken up : : | public lands have been acquired. Phe titles of the Unite 
“ Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be | ed States to its domain, arc, obviously, divisible into-twa - 
directed to inquire into the constitutional power of Con- i classes, both in reference to the nature. of the acts by 
gress to dispose of the public lands, or any part thereof, | which such titles were acquired, and the times at which. 
within any State, for the internal improvement thereof; | acquisitions were made. Our ütles to the public 


‘Taunapsy, Decem BER 14, 1826. 
THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, said he held in hishand | 
_ a. copy of a bill presented tothe Senate in April, 1824, for 
the relief of the Columbian College of- the District of 
Columbia. “The object of the bill was, that the Secretary 
of the Treasury be authorized. to: relinquish. a demand 
against the College of $25,953... He also held in his hand 
a report made upon the subject by Mr. Baruour, stating 
facts in relation to: the bill, which had previously been 
presented, and which would bè found in the second vo- 
lume of the documents. The design of this proposition 
was, to relieve the College from a debt due by that insti- 
tution to the Gevernment, and-he rose this morning to m- 
troduce a resolution to bring the subject again before the 
Senate, 

Mr. J. said, it was well known that the charter of the 
Columbian College originated in`a petition presented by 
him to ‘the Senate, which was referred to a committee, 
‘deliberated upon, and resulted in Congress giving exist- 
ence to this institution, which now depended on. the libe- 
yality and bounty of the country. It was not wonderful 
that this establishment. should find itself in embarrass- 
ments, when it was considered that, in so short a time, an 
institution. of so much importance had grown out of its 
feeble beginnings. ‘The public were now enjoying the 
benefits of an institution of a high character—he might 
say, which was scarcely surpassed’ by any in the Union ; 
an institution in which, not only the branches of science 
and useful knowledge were taught, but which joined to 
its other advantages a seminary for the instruction of Me- 
dical Science. Yet, while, as far as the encouragement 
of the public extended, this institution was going on in 
an increasing prosperity, it is found to be encumbered 
with a debt which may ‘prove its destruction, by inducing 
a sacrifice of the property of the institution, unless relief 
is obtained. If the United States were to press the de- 
mand, the property must be sold before its amount could 
be realized. But, if the Congress of the United States 
were satisfied that, by such a sacrifice, the demand of the 
Government would be discharged, Mr. J. was confident 
that such a measure would not be resorted to. He had proof 
that Congress would take the,most generous course: for 
proof of its disposition-had already been had, in a release 
which it had of a demand held against the ‘institution. 
His object was to bring the subject seriously. before the 
Senate, and he hoped the committee would see the im- 


aid; also, into the justice and expediency of appropriat- lands in Louisiana and Florida were acquired by virtue.of 
ing a portion of the public lands in each State, in which | treaties. made, respectively, with France and Spain, the. 
such lands are-nituated, to the improvement of the navi- ! former sovereigns of those: Territories ; and, in point of 
gable streams Misuch States, respectircly, and to the | time, those acquisitions were made since the era of the 
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Federal Constitution, and. when.the power. of Congress: themselves from the obligation. of the terms contained in 
eda Go Tanda wag in fall effect and operatiou, by vir- | the contract made with Virginia, without the consent of 
tue of the before-recited section... I have examined with the latter... Such a power is beyond the. reach of even 4 
care, and cannot find: that, in either of these treaties, of constitutional provision. But, then, Virginia wasa party, 
Paris; or Washington, there is any limitation-of the power | and an illustrious one, to the present Conatitution of the 
of Congress over. the territory acquired by them...-In- United States, and gave her full and free assent-to all its 
deed, any such stipulation ina treaty with a foreign Pow- | provisions. “What, therefore, did she mean by investing 
ef, limiting the exercise of a sovereign power by another | Congress with a full and unqualified power to dispose 
branch of the: Government, would; justly,- be nugatory | ‘$ of, and make all needful rules and regulations. respect- 
and void...” It is conceived. not to. be. within. the.compe- | ‘* ing, the territory and other public property! of the 
tency of the treaty-making power, to alienate, or impose. | “ United States?” She could not, upon any principle of 
conditions upon, the exercise of-a sovereign power dele- | construction, have meant to delegate that power, full and 
gated by the. fundamental law. . When, therefore, the f ample as it is, subject to any condition, real or imaginary, 
United:States. acquire new territory, such acquisition be- contained in her previous act of cession. She must have 


comes, -ipso-facto, subject to. the constitutional power of | intended, by the very act of subscribing to the Constitu- 
Congress. over it: So far, therefore, .as respects the pub- | tion, and agreeing to the before-recited clause, to confer 
fic lands acquired by virtue: of those. treaties,. it would | upon Congress, under the new organization of power, 
seem to. me that-no reasonable doubt can be entertained, | contained in the Constitution, a new source of authority 

ef j -over the public domain:then owned by the United States, 
or subsequently to be acquired. If she had not so intend- 


that Congress has the power so to regulate the disposi- 
ed, she would have conferred the power in question in 


tion. of them, and. to-convert them: to,sucb-uses.as they, in 
their wisdom, shall deem best. for the general interest of 1 hai i 
the country, Roane Wines ` T guarded and limited terms; or have made "an exception in 
The other class of titles is derived under the act of Vir- her own favor, to embrace any limitations contained in her 
act of cession to the United States. The declaration con- 
tained in the second paragraph of the third section, be- 


ginia, ceding the territory Northwest of the river Ohio to 

the United States, and the *¢ ‘Articles.of Agreement. and 
fore recited, that “nothing in this Constitution shall be 
« so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United 


Cession” between the United States and the State of 

Georgia, by virtue of which the former claim. title to the 3 to pi 3 

public lands locally situated within the States of Missis- | * States, or any individual State,” applies to a different 
subject from the one under.consideration. . Unless, then, 
the power delegated to Congress over the public property 


sippi and Alabama, ‘The only. difference in the nature. of 
the titles thus derived from Virginia and Georgia, and in 

shall be construed to extend to the territory Northwest of 
the Ohio, ceded by Virginia to the United States, the 


the power of Congress over the public lands acquired by 

those respective acts of cession, (if, indeed, there. be any V 

difference, ) is to be found in the dates.of the respective | clause of the Constitution containing this power, would 

transfers. The deed of cession made by Virginia, through have had na-subject to operate upon, ‘as the United 

her delegates in Congress, and the resolution of Congress | States, at that time, had no other public territory for the 

accepting the.cession, are dated, respectively, on the 1st constitutional provision. to apply to. But suppose the 

of March, 1784, during the former Confederacy, and be- | conditions contained in the compact with Virginia, and 

fore the adoption. of the present Constitution. The “Arti- | each of them, are still in force, and operate upon the 
powers of Corigress over the territory thus acquired, still 
it remains to be considered whether there is any: condition 


cles of Agreement and Cession” between the United 
States and Georgia, are dated on the 24th- of April, 1802, 

2 in the act of cession which limits or restrains the. power of 
Congress in this regard.: The only limitation’ which I 


and, of course, since the adoption of the Constitution of 

the United States.. \ It may-be important to bear in mind 

the dates of: those respective acts of cession, because of | have been able to discover, is to be found in the declara. 

the different: consequences which result from them (as it | tion, contained in the act of cession, that the territory so 

is said).in reference to the powers of Congress over the | acquired, shall be a “ common fund”: for the-use and bes 
nefit of all the States, according to a certain ratio. ‘€on- 
gress must consider it as. common property; devoted to 


domain acquired by them. There can be no doubt that 

the existing Confederation at the, date of. the Virginia 
the interest of the entire Confederacy... But how she shal 
dispose. of it to attain the contemplated end, must still be 


cession, of the Ist March, 1784, could only elaim_title, 

and have power over the ceded territory, by virtue of the À 

act by which the transfer was made; and the power of | leit to the sound discretion and sovereign will of the Le- 

that Gonfederation over the acquired: territory would be gislatare “of the Union to decide. ‘The common interest 

subject to, and limited by, the terms and conditions con- | of the whole Union may be promoted in various ways—by 
the disposition of the public lands ; by the endowment of 

Colleges; in the reward of illustrious merit ; and, finally, 


tained inthe grant., And, by consequence, the United 
in the improvement of the interior condition of the States, 


States, under the political order of their first Confedera- 
cy, could dispose of the lands acquired from Virginia only 

in the mode, and for the purposes, designated in the deed | and the enhancement. of the value of the public lands 
‘of cession... But it by no means follows froim-thence, that, | themselves. Those.remarks are equally applicable to 
under the present Constitution, the same rule would ap- | the territory acquired by the ‘Articles of Agreement and 
ply in the construction of the powers.of Congress over Cession of Georgia.” ‘They contain the same condition 


the territory of the United States. with the one inthe Virginia deed of cession, and are con- 
it must'be borne ini mind, that, at the adoption of the | ceived not to interfere with the constitutional: power of 
present Constitution, the United States owned no territo- | Congress over the public land thereby acquired. A. 
ry but that acquired. from Virginia by the cession of 1784. | question of great delicacy here occurs, which am not de- 
‘The provision inthe. Constitution, therefore, in giving | sirous, ner is it necessary, for me to discuss; and. that is, 
Congress power. tott dispose of, and make ali needful | whether it was competent to cede away, in a compact 
rules and regulations respecting, the férritery of the “with an individual State, a bigh and pre-eminent attribute 
c“ United States,” must have intended that this clause _of sovereignty, vested in Congress .by the fundamental 
should operate upon the territory then. owned: by tkef law? Can the treaty-making-power, by virtue of a pact, 
United States, as well as thatwhich might be subsequent: | or the united political authorities ofthe Union, by a law, 
ly acquired. Fhe words and the obvious meaning of the | cede away, and deprive Congress of a powcr vested in it 
clause, referto such territory as was, or at-any tine might | by the Constitution, and which the Constitution must 
become, the property ofthe United States. itis, by no | deem unalienable, except by virtue ef the paramount at» 
“means, contended, that the United States could absolve | thority of the People? 
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The next branch of the resolution: contemplates an in 


quiry into the: justice and. expediency of making appro- 
< priations of certain. portions of ‘the ‘public ‘lands, ‘for the 
improvement of the navigable streams, and other works 
of internal: improvement: within ‘the States ‘where they 
are situated... As to the justice of such an appropriation, 
but little need“be said; bécause itseems tome to be suffi- 
ciently apparent. -Many of the new States are utterly un- 
able to improve their natural advantages to any great ex- 
tent,: for the want ‘of resources. - What, I would ask, is 
the pillar on which all Confederacies, ancient or modern, 
have reposed,:-and from a necessary principle, must con- 
tinue to repose ? Itis to be found in the weakness of the 
individual-mémbers; and the necessity of concert and 
mutual assistance. . Each member- must, of necessity, sa- 
crifice some of its independence for the benefit of the 
whole, and this sacrifice it will be too much to. expect 
upon the altar of pure disinterestedness and philanthropy. 
No ! It is made in the expectation-of receiving an equi- 
valent return of another kind, in benefits conferred ina 


~ In:the State of Mississippi, cotton is'tranisi 
gons, one-hundred and fifty miles, to` Nate 
Tiver Pearl, one of the most beautiful on the con 
which connectsitself with the Gulf of Mexico and th 
in the.vicinity of New. Orleans. And yet it'is ‘use : 
the inhabitants, or nearly so, from the want of resou: 
in-the State to adapt it to the purposes’ of commerce. 
And the same: remarks apply to other navigable streams 
within the limits of that State. And yet the United States 
own large quantities of public lands upon all these streams, 
The policy, therefore, which seems to recommend ‘itself 
to Congress, is, so to dispose of a part of the public lands, 
as to augment the value, and render more saleable the re- 
maining residuum: This policy recommends itself by ‘the 
consideration, that it facilitates the improvement of thë 


individual States, the most entitled to our protection, with 
the higher interests of the Union,’ which our functions. a9 


Senators impose upon us the obligation to promote. AS 


this is amere proposition for. inquiry, I hope the refer- 


ence will be made without objection, and that we shall 
have the aid of the labors of an enlightened Committee 
upon this subject, so interesting to many members of the 
Union. on s ai ee: : 


time of peace, and succour afforded in time of war. But 
the justice of which I speak is rendered still more mani- 
fest, when we consider that the resources of the new 


States, and their ability for self-improvement, are cut off 
by the very act of their admission ‘into the Union. Thè 
lands, which constitute the independence of individuals, 
and the most fruitful source of revenue, are withdrawn 
(by a benevolent policy I agree) from the taxing power 
of the State, for a period of five years. And for such a 
privation, every principle of justice seems to dictate, that 
there should be something like an equivalent return. 

A few observations will illustrate the policy and expe- 
diency of such apprepriations as those contemplated by 
the resolution. 1 might here speak of the obligations of 
the General Government to promote, in the true spirit of 


our happy alliance, the dignity, the strength, and pros- |' 


perity, of each member of the Union. I might show, by 
uncontested facts, consecrated in the annals of the West 
and Southwest, how much your brethren in those regions 
of our extended Republic have done to exalt the power 
of the Américan People, arid to add new laurels to the 
wreath of our national fame. I might depict the hard- 
ships they have endured, the perils they have encounter- 
ed, and the immortal honor they have gained in becom- 
ing “the pioneers of civilization,” and carrying with them, 
into the bosoms of the Western forests, your Arts, your 
Literature, and your love of Liberty, and, above all, their 
fraternal affection, which they have cherished under eye- 
ry vicissitade. I might easily show that such a People 
deserve, for all this, a return of affection and reciprocal 
kindness. “It is evident that policy,.as well as justice, re- 
quires the elder members of the Confederacy to extend a 
helping hand to their infant brethren, who have done so 
much for them. 

But I will not indulge-in reasoning or declamation up- 
on such topics. It would be puerile to believe that States 
are governed by affection, rather than by interest. And 
1 do not complain of the operation of this principle, coe- 
val with the origin of Empires, and implanted by the 
moral order, in the nature of man. It is to the interest 
. of the Union that I wish to appeal. It has the large 

regions of public lands in all the new States, which are 
a drug upon its hands. They cannot be sold ; because, 
in the condition of many of those States, there is no 
invitations to purchzsers to emigrate. Their navigable 
streams are beautiful; but they are unimproved. Their 
lands are fertile ; but they are embosomed in“thick fo- 
rests, and require the labor of man to open avenues to 
them. We -extinguish Indian title ; but, in the present 
condition of some of the States, 
which Lhave the honor, in part, to represent, under the 
evil policy which prevails, it is in vain that we look for 
purchasers, : 


and especially” that. 


Mr. BARTON said; that, without intending în the Teast 


to oppose the resolution; he could ‘not but think there 
would be impropriety in referring a constitutional question. 
tothe Committee on Public Lands, or, indeed, to any oth- 


er Committee. “The Senate would not be bound by any 
opinion expressed by sucha Committee, às it would be’ 


for every individual member to pass upon the interpreta- 


tion of the Constitution for himself. It was true that, on 
the constitutionality of any subject, the Committct might 
draw up an argument—still, he did not think it the ‘pro- 
per subject of the’argument or opinion of a Committee, 
since neither would bind or direct the Senate.’ He; there- 
fore, while he desired that the subject-matter should be 
inquired into, would move to strike out that part of the 
resolution relating to the constitutional power of the Unit- 
ed States—allowing that part of the resolution which re- 
lated to the expediency of the’ measure, to go tothe Com- 
mittee generally, without making it obligatory upon them 
to report upon the constitutional question. ` ` 
Mr. REED acceded to the amendment. ©. The question 
being put upon agreeing to the resolution, it was lost-— 
Ayes 12, Noes 16. ; : pean 
The motion submitted yesterday by Mr. JOHNSON, of 
Kentucky, was considered and agreed to... ie 
The Senate adjourned to Monday. 7 


Monnay, DECEMBER 18, 1826. ` 


THE NEW MADRID: SUFFERERS. 

The bill for-the relief of the inhabitants of New Madrid 
was taken up. as ; wr 

Mr. BARTON said, that this bill had been three or four 
times before the. Senate, and would. need but little ex- 
planation. The bill introduced in 1815, forthe ‘relief of 
the sufferers at New Madrid by the earthquakes, proposes 
that they should relinquish their lands, and locate on si- 
milar quantities of unsold lands. The object was, to give 
them immediate homes, of which they had been deprived 
by the earthquakes: The law passed on this subject pro- 
vided, that no person should be allowed to locate:on a 
greater quantity of land than was owned by. him: This 
jaw gave authority to the Recorder of Jand titles to inves- 
tigate and adjust the claims. . : 

The construction given by bim to the law, was, that an 
immediate home to the sufferers was ‘contemplated; and 
that a parallel quality of land was to be given. Ou this 
construction of the act he proceeded. . When the certi- 
ficates were issued, there was'a great flood of-emigrä- 
tion, and emigrants purchiased up these certificates “With: 
great avidity, as the only way in which land-could beac 


gtwice passed the Senate... He believed the only question 
“that had ever been-raised on the subject, was as to the 
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qüreds they. circulated -as freely as bank paper. from 
Jhand-to hand; and he knew that the purchasers confid- 
ed.in the law, that their possessions. were valid ; and. ma- 
ny of those purchasers bad: now what, ‘in that country, 
were considered valuable- farms.. ‘The. bill introduced, 
contemplates several’ important provisions. By law, the 
lands of the sufferers had reverted to the United. States : 
whether they were valuable. or not, was. not the gues- 
tion... But the Executive at: Washington had. thought it 
in their péwer'to check their claims, because the con- 
struction of the law by which they were granted, was 
an erroneous one. His own opinion was, that the opin- 
jon of the Recorder, as to the construction of the law, 
was a correct one į because, town lots were far more va- 
quable than -wild-land; and the value was about par be- 
tween: a town lot and a quarter section of wild land. He 
hoped ‘that, at length, the proper construction would 
be put on the New Madrid law, and that-this. bill would 
pass. ‘ 2 p . 
The bill was: then ordered to-be engrassed for a third 
readings oo aio oi a pe sie Sita 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1826. 
CASE OF JOHN A. WILLINCK. 
_. The bill for the relief-of John Abraham Willinck, was 
taken up in Committee of the Whole. : 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, explained the nature of this 
case. He said, that Mr. Willinck was a merchantin New 
York. He exported a. quantity of Sugar to Holland, in 
relation to which lie went. through all the forms and requi- 
sitions to entitle him to the drawback. The goods were 
delivered in Holland, and, in every respect, the law up- 
on this head was complied with, excepting one. ‘The law 
required that, within twenty days after the exportation, 
the exporting merchant must go to the.. Custom House, 
and give a bond that the article exported is neither the 
growth or produce of the United States, or had been 
tanded for use inthe country. Mr. Willinck stated that 
he went, in compliance with this requisition, to the Cus- 
tom House, in New York, prepared to give this bond, 
but that the Clerk had, so much business on his hands, 
that he could not attend to him; that he repeated this 
call six times, with the same result; and, for. this reason, 
did not give the bond as required by law.. Mr. S. said, 
that the Committee had also the testimony of the person 
who went with him to endorse the bond, who stated that, 
in consequence of the failure on the part of the Clerk to 
attend to-the calls of Mr. Willinck, the transaction was 
delayed until late in the term allowed, when Mr. Willinck 
was, by business of great importaace, called to Philadel- 
phia, where he was detained until after the twenty days 
had expired ; his detention was mainly caused by the 
state in which the person was, with whom he intended to 
have transacted business, as he was not expected to live 
from day to day. Mr. S. said, the Senate. had granted 
relief in‘many cases; but, if in any, he thought it was de- 
served in this. ; . - 

The: bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading... . 


/Wapyespax, Decrmpzn 20, 1826. 


‘This day was occupied wholly with private business and 
motions for inquiry.” aa ae 


Taurspax, DECEMBER 21, 1826. 
CASE OF FRANCIS LARCHE. 
The bill for the relief of Francis Larche, of New. Orleans, 
was taken up: ©: eee “ite? 
-Mrs RUGGLES said, that the bill, inthis shape; had 
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proper amount of compensation for the negro. It could 


now. hardly be necessary to detail. the. circumstances. 


“There was no doubt of the loss sustained by Mr. Larche. 


Evidence had been had, that a negro, belonging to him, 
had been pressed into the service of the. United States, 
under General Jackson, at New Orleans; and was killed 
by a cannon ball, while in service. In‘that part ofthe 
country, the slave was the property of his owner, 98 well 
as the horse, which was also lost by Mr. Larche 3 and the 
Committee considered the claim as coming within the ge- 
neral rule, and that the Government ought to payit. He 
moved to fill the: blank with the sum of eight hundred 
dollars. : 

Mr. BELL moved that the blank be filled with six hun- 
dred-dollars. i 

Mr, JOHNSTON, of. Louisiana, stated, that, on a form- 
er occasion, he had remarked, in relation to this claim, 
that a negro of the description lost by Mr. Larche, was 
worth, in, New Orleans, about one thousand dollars, al- 
though the average price of slaves had been fixed by the 
Commissioners at six hundred. dollars, for.all ages, sizes, 
&e.’ This would be entirely inadequate to cover the loss 
of such a slave as the one in question. Indeed, the per- 
sons appointed by Government, to fix the average value 
of the property lost by Mr. Larche, had estimated it at 
one thousand dollars... It should be recollected that Mr. 
Larche had laid out of his money for’a number of years, 
and that the claim was admitted to be an equitable one. 
The sum of eight hundred dollars had been formerly fixed 
on, when the subject was fully discussed ; and he hoped 
it would not now. be reduced. 

The question being. put on filling the blank, the sum 
of eight hundred dollars. was carried, when the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, nem. con. 


FRIDAY, Decemben 22, 1826. 
Nothing but private business was transacted this day. 
The Senate adjourned to Tuesday. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1826. 
PAY OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. HARRISON called up the bill making. fur- 
ther compensation to officers commanding. companies in 
the Army of the United States—{to allow them an. addi- 
tional ration a day, and ten dollars a month, when perform. 
ing extra duty in the staff] zs í 

The question was on an amendment, propgsed by the 
Military Committee, to include- the subalterns in the al- 
lowance of the additional ration. DO 

In support of the bill and amendment— 
` Mr. HARRISON said, that the subject of this bill was 
brought before the Senate in the shape of a memorial of 
the officers of the Army commanding companies. The 
committee, on investigating the demand,.believed that 
it was a just.one, not only as concerned the Captains, but 
that the compensation of the subalterns should be also 
increased. He-held in his hand an ameudment, which 
he should propose to add as a proviso, that no subaltern 
officer, on staff duty, should receive the additional ration. 
‘The ground of this provision was, that, whenever they 
were on such service, their- compensation was increased 
and ample; thereforc, they were to receive the additional 
ration only when.on the duties ofthe line.. During the in- 
vestigation of the committee, much undoubted. intelli- 


.) gence had been obtained, and a member of the commit- 
. tee, well acquainted with the. Army, had related instances 


in which the officers on distant stations had been reduced 
to great straits, through the scanty means which they re- 
ceived as a compensation for their services. “He did not 


‘intend now to go at length into the merits of the subject ; 


but, when it came to be discussed, he should endcavor to 
shew that the. bill was founded on principles of justice. 
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Mr. CHANDLER would ‘barely call’ the attention. of 
the Senate toi the change, and its consequences; which. 
this bill proposed. -As to the increase of the ration, if the 
comfortable subsistence óf the officers required ‘it, he- 
could .cértainly advance ‘no objection: But there was 
one portion of the bill to which he was strongly- op- 
pose è payment of the different grades. The pay. 
e different grades was nearly the same now that 

it had been from the commencement of the Revolution ; 
and he did not ‘believe it could be. better proportion- 
ëd: nor had it; to his knowledge, ever been complain- 
ed of until lately. He saw, in this bill, an entering wedge, 
which he was convinced would be followed by changes, 
the end of which we could not perceive. The pay of 
the Captains was to be raised ten dollars -per month, and 
when this was effected, the officers of higher rank would 
also claim a similar right ; and, having made a precedent, it 
would be impossible to stay the progress of the system. 

Mr. BENTON said, he was satisfied that the present 
pay, teceived by the officers of the rank designated by 
the bill, was entirely inadequate. No increased compen- 
sation had been given since the year 1790, although the 
rate òf living had risen; or, which was the same, money 
had depreciated. No other officers of Government were 
provided in this manner: all others were paid according 

_ to the circumstances under which their services were ren- 
dered. The salaries of other officers had been increased, 
but the pay of these officersremained the same. He con- 
sidered that the additional pay and the increased provi- 
sion would be barely a comfortable sufficiency for their 
support. ‘The additional ration was valued at twenty 
cents: this was the price of Army rations, although Navy 
rations were twenty-five cents, though he never saw any 
reason for the difference in their valuc. At present, a 
Captain drew three rations, worth, at thisrate, sixty cents; 
and should this bill pass, he would receive but eighty 
cents, and it was impossible that this could more than sup- 
porthim. At present, the pay ofsubalterns wasso scanty 
that it was hardly within their power, with strict economy, 
to support that exterior which was expected in the offi- 
cers of the Army. They were generally men accustom- 
ed to refined life, and their comfort would greatly depend 
on their ability to live in that society to which they had 
been accustomed.. It was, also, well known, that men 
who embraced arms as their profession, by the habits ac- 
quired in that pursuit, as well as by disuse and want of 
qualifications, were rendered unfit for any other business. 
Having entered the Army, they had no other course of life 
to which they could resort, to gain a more ample compen- 
sation for their labors. They, like other men, following 
the impulses of our nature, formed attachments, and mar- 
ried: and he knew several Lieutenants who, with wives 
and five or six children, were straggling to support them 
from their scanty pay, and give them such advantages of 
education as would make them valuable citizens. He had 
seen enough of the privations to which they were expos- 
ed, to feel convinced. that the provisions of the bill were 
both just and proper, and he trusted it would pass. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, that the bill named 
commanders of companies, by which he presumed was 
meant Captains of companies. But, he believed, compa- 
nics were often commanded by subordinate officers in the 
absence of the Captain, and he thought they ought to re- 
ceive the compensation. He hoped it wouldbe so under- 
stood by the War Department. 

Mr. HARRISON observed, in answer, that the bill came 
first from the War Department, and was, no doubt, so un- 
derstood. That was his understanding of it, 

Mr. WOODBURY said, that, if the ration which was 
intended to be added to the compensation, was to. be- con- 
sidered‘as additional pay for services, and sach additional 
pay was- necessary, he had no objection to the first sec-. 
tion; or, Fit were requisite to increase the rations to af- 
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indre plentiful snbsistence, he still had no. objection 
to offer. But, the remarks of the gentlemanfrom: Mis- 
souri, (Mr: Buwrox] did not strike him as. forcibly 
reflection, as at first; ‘nor could those remarksapply al i 
to officers and subaltern officers. -They must, im-justice _ 
also extend to the privates, whose propensities were’the 
same as to families, and who would requitean equalquan- 
tity. of food for their own and their families’ support... 
this increase was necessary to one it was also to the other: 
The additional ration, if intended asan increase of pay, 
would amount to six dollars a month, and if this was given: 
to officers, it should also be paid to privates, according to 
the reasons urged in its support. 

Mr. HARRISON ‘said, the ration was certainly intended 
as an increase of pay. It was allowed to an officer to re- 
ceive-either his rations in kind, or their value ii money, 
which, inthe Army, was fixed at twenty cents.: The rea- 
son why the law allowed this alternative, was, thatan of. 
ficer might be on service with or without his family ; and 
it might be essential to him not to be forced to take his ra- 
tions in kind. For instance, if he were stationed in. the 
City of Washington, or any other city, his case would be 
different from what it would be if he were stationed in the 
country, or on the frontier. . As: to the remark that a sol- 
dier would require as large an amount of rations, he bes 
lieved that it was allowed that an officer occupied a stand- 
ing which required more for his subsistence than for that 
ofa private, Nor was the principle borne out by thé pay 
of other servants of the Government. It was generally 
considered, that the talents of an officer were superior to . 
those of the privates, and certainly his responsibility was 
infinitely greater. If a member of Congress. Was paid 
cight dollars per day, yet it would not be contended that 
a doorkceper was not well paid with one. The: distincy 
tion he considered sufficiently marked. ~ f ite 

Mt. CHANDLER rose merely to state what he consi» ` 
dered a distinction in the compensation ofthe Army... He 
looked upon the rations as the subsistence, and the money 
the pay. He was aware, however, that it was the right. 
of officers to receive their rations either in money or in 
kind. : ae ae a 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said that the extra rations 
formed a fund, where-officers formed together a mess, for 
the purchase of the various other articles, besides the sub- 
stantial ones of which they consisted, ‘for their comfort, 
and which, indeed, were as necessary. Of these articles 
were coffee, tea, etc. In this way officers might live well + 
but, when separated, they were unable te obtain many 
the comforts of good living. He was in favor’of an addi- 
tion which shouid enable the officers of the Army to'enjoy- 
a plentiful subsistence, under the varying circumstances to 
which they were exposed. Regarding the question which 
had been raised, as to whether rations might be consider 
ed as pay, he remarked, that they might operate as pay, 
but they were, in fact, given to the soldiers as subsistence. 

Mr. HOLMES. thought this discussion had. become 
merely one upon words. With regard te the additional 
ration, ifit was necessary, it ought to be given; and it 
made little difference to him whether it went by the de- 
nomination of subsistence or pay. The Commander in 
Chief, it was well known, had fifteen rations, and a soldier 
but one ; yet, he believed, that no one would hence con- 
clude that the Commander in Chief ate fifteen times:what 
a soldier did. ‘rhe only question was, How much do the 
officers require ? and whatever it might be, it ought tobe 
given them. . He observed, as a passing remark, that he 
was inclined to think many officers were worse paid than 
soldiers. : er 

Mr. WOODBURY ‘said, that the only question that he 
would now urge, was, whether the addition to thé com- 
pensation was intended to make the pay of thoseto whom 
it was to apply in proportion to that of other officers.above 
trem, or to make it commensurate to the pay in other ser 
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proportionate to the pay 


vices... In case it was to be made 
he was perfectly willing 


ofthe other officers: of the Army, 
to vote for the bill. eon j ; ; 
Mr: HARRISON. remarked, that the whole ‘subject 
matter was not now before the Senate. The object of the 
bill, as he had before ‘declared, was certainly to give addi- 
tional compensation, and by. giving it in. the way of ta- 
tions, it was supposed it would more generally meet the 
convenience of the officers. ‘The subalterns of the Army 
had-already received an increase to their former compen- 
sation, while the Captains’ remained the samé, and had 
never, since thefirst organization of the Army, to his know- 
ledge, been raised... Since. that time every necessary ar- 
ticle had advanced im price; nor had the condition of the 
oificer_ been stationary + for officers had, at the: present 
time, duties and responsibilities imposed upon them, by 
statute, two-fold greater than was formerly the case. The 
system established uncer the administration of Mr. Mon- 
roe, liad made this great difference: the system. then 
adopted, and, what. was better, enforced, was an immense 
improvement ; and, if he: was called upon asa witness, he 
should state it as his ‘belief, that, by that system, at least | 
three hundred thousand dollars per annum`had been sav- 
ed to the Treasury, and the Captains of companies came 
in for the greatest share. of this increased responsibility. 
When he himself wasa young man in the Army, he had į 
witnessed the wanton extravagance with which the pub- 
lic property was destroyed : and he could safely. say, that 
the waste was such as would astonish any gentleman who 
was acquainted with the present system. Mr. H. read 
from the Army Regulations some of the duties of a com- 
mander -of a company ; and observed, that the writing 
alone which a Captain had to do, was equal to that of any 
_ clerk in a large counting house. So rigid were the re- 
gulations, -uat every article of. Government property was 
charged to the account of the Captain of the company to 
wihicn it was supplied ; and the Paymaster was instructed 
to deduct every deficiency from the pay of the Captain. 
So, heavily was this responsibility. felt, that Captams were 
anxious to relinquish their companies to join the staff, or 
in. any other manner in their power; as they were made 
responsible, not only for their own acts, but for the ne- 
giect of those around them, ‘The .tstal pay. of a Captain, 
at present, amounted to eight hundred. and eighty-six dol- 
lars and eighty-four cents ; and in this. amount wasinclud- 
ed the pay.of a servant, which he: was ma manner oblig- 
ed to keep—as, if he did not, the allowance for a servant 
wouid be stopped. In‘this respect the gentlemen of the 
South had certainly an-advantage,.as they generally own- 
ed iher servants. As to whathad been said by the gen- 
tleman. from Maine, of an “ entering’ wedge,’? he was 
not inclned to look upon itas such. The pay of other 
otiigers had been advanced. During the war, the rations 
of some of the officers were doubled, and indeed the pre- 
cedent.of increasing the pay of the officers of the Army 
was not, by any means, to be looked upon as commencing 
with this bill, The provision which -stops the payment 
of the increased compensation, when the officer gees on 
stall duty, was perfectly proper; and it would be merely 
justice, that, when the Captain leaves the command of a 
company to, his Lieutenant, that the latter should receive 
the emolument. while‘he assumes the responsibility: and 
performs the duty... The compensation. of Captains. was 
far beneath their.services.. - The Clerks in the several De- 
partments received, the highest two thoensand, and the 
lowest eight hundred. dollars ; and those who received the 


highest, had not a more ardiousor more important daty| 


to perform than that of. aCaptain in the Army, -As the 
gentleman from Missouri had said, the officers of the-Army 


were, like other. men, disposed to marry, and they had fa- |: pe 


mihes dependent upon them... This ought to- ‘be looked 
upon rather as a guarantee that their conduct would be 
honorable—for it added a ten fold motive to theiractions :} 


Von HES 


for, he believed it was a settled maxim. that a man who 
had a family dependent upon him, would weigh each ac- 
tion with greater care, knowing, that, by any, impropriety, 
he would jeopardize, not-only his own, but the happiness 
and competence of those around him. The. officers of — 
the Army were generally men of high-character ; their at- 
tachment to the service was strong, and: their military 
habits confirmed. But this system of penury, byvhich 
the exact amount was given. which would.sufficé:to keep 
body and soul together, must have a disastrous effect upon 
them : afthey saw no prospect of relief, it would inevitably 
reduce them to despair. To the class of officers, whose 
relief was contemplated by this bill, the country was deep 
ly indebted. They were the remnants of the band of he- 
toes who fought our battles and gained our victories in the 
Jate war. ‘There were many fields on which they added | 
to the glory of our arms. Often, regiments ordered on 
services were reduced to battalions, battalions to compa- 
mes, and companies: to platoons : and during that whole 
war, not an instance is recollected, in. which an American 
platoon officer failed to do his duty, deserted his post, or 
disgraced himself by misconductin action. The addition- 
al compensation which this bill contemplates, wassmall 
in its amount: it was but about two hundred dollars—but 
to those who now suffered under the scantiness of their 
pay, it would be like the “ gentle dew from Heaven.” 
To allude once more to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Maine, who, he was sorry to perceive, was at first against 
the bill, but whom he hoped would now be for it. This 
bill was not an. “ entering wedge :” for already Congress 
had inereased the pay of the suzaltern officers, and now 
the relief of the Captains was contemplated. True, it 
might be said, that anon they should be asked for increas- 
ed compensation of the higher officers. But he couldnot 
think it just thus to mingle the necessities or the rewards 
of one class, with those of another. For his own part, 
he placed each upon its own separate bas:s, and was wil- 
ling to judge of each without referring to the other—and 
so, he hoped, the. Senate would decide. a 

Mr. CHANDLER observed, that, as the gentleman had 
shewn him that this bill was not an entering wedge, per- 
haps he might with propriety call it a following wedge. 
He had no doubt that, since Congress had. so thoroughly 
commenced this plan, they should find themselves involv- 
ed in the necessity of increasing the pay of the whole 
Army. - There were, many brevet officers in the Army, and. 
if this system was established, the Captain would be dis- 
posed of, so that the Lieutenant: could take: his situation 
and his pay. i R - 

Mr. HARRISON said, in reply, thatthe gentleman was 
mistaken. The brevet officers did not receive an increase 
of pay. A brevet. Major General, taking. the place of 
General Brown, would receive an increase, but not when 
commanding a post... The compensation of a Captain, in 
most European services, was far more lucrative than in 
this country. In England, and in France, their pay was 
much greater, but not in Germany. The pay of privates 
in the English service, was worse, and that of officers 
much higher, than in ours. Although there was no wiski 
to make the pay of officers, in this country, equal to that 
in others, yet he considered them entitled to a compen- 
sation commensurate with their services, and he doubted 
not it would be granted them. i 

"My. MACON said, the pay of one class of officers had 
been raised, and now it was: proposed to raise the pay of 
others, to put them onan equal footing. But, said Mr- 
M:, if this is. a reason for this bill, reduce the pay of those 
that have been raised, and the object willbe gained quite 
as well. Look at the condition of the county. Js it pros- 
rous? Isthe Treasury so fullas to justify an-increase 
of expenditure? Are the People uble.to. bear more ex- 
penses? No, many are not... They may. be in some parts 
of the country, where the land is more fertile, bnt it js not. 
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so all over the Union.: It appears to me that the condi- 
tion of the Country requires a pruning of the expenditures. 
of the Government, rather than-an increase: of it: Does 
the price ‘of produce bear any thing like enough to ena- 
ble even the People. who are good livers, to spare any 
thing?) In my- part of the country it is not so. In agri- 


cúltural: pursuits, it scarcely pays the expense of cultiva- 
tion} and when we take into view the restrictions on the 


West “India trade, we can’t imagine that this state. of 
things will be improved. We do one thing to increase 
expense, and then that'is urged: as a reason for another in- 
crease’ I don’t mean to find fault with what has been 
done. Certain sorts of labor, in certain parts of the coun- 
try, may bear this—but the People at large cannot. Are 
the. People clearer of debt? Is every man able to pay as 
he goes, and have money to spare? I have no feat of 
taxes, sir; because, if we want money, I know we shall 
resort to loans. Perhaps we ought to give the officers 
something more to buy clothes, as we have taxed the ma- 
terials for clothing, and so far made them higher to the 
officer, Last session it was said, the great difficulty in 
our army was desertion. We are told every year of the 
perfection of our military establishment, and yet every 
session we want something to remedy some defect or some 
difficulty, Under his view of the subject, Mr. M. said, 
he was opposed to the bill. 

Mr. SMITE said, that, having been a Captain in the 
Army himself, he had, from that cause, perhaps, some fel- 
tow feeling for these officers. The Captains received the 
same pay now as they did when he was one. Men could 
then live, and live well, on two-thirds of what théy could 
now, ‘They ask for some little addition to relicve them 
from want. Even the amount proposed by this bill, will 
not give them more than about seven hundred and nine- 
ty-two dollars a year—a less sum than is given to the ser- 
vants of this House. ‘The officers of the Army must clothe 
themselves in the garb and exhibit the appearance of gen- 
tlemen on this small allowance. What will the addition 
be to the People ‘of the country? Not the tenth part of 
a cent to each man in it. Yet this small increase will add 
something to the comfort of the officer, and afford a little 
aid in support of his family. If the battles of the country 
are to be fought, these men are ready to sacrifice their 
livesinits defence. ‘They ask for a trifling addition to their 
pittance, to make them comfortable in time of peace ; 
and, for my part, said Mr. S., I, for one, cannot refuse it 
to them, 

Mr. MACON observed, that the gentleman from Mary- 
land was a Captain in 1777, and he would recollect that 
money then was worth two for one. A Capiain’s pay 
then was not worth half what it was now. In the year 
1783, the ‘continental money had, in fact, so depreciated, 
that ıt was worth but ‘a thousand for one, and a Captain’s 
pay was not worth half a dollar of good money. Mr. M. 
had no doubt many meñ had rather take an office at its 
present pay than to work. He did not mean to say any 
thing against the officers: He had no doubt they were 
good men: and he thought the servants of this House 
ought not fo have as much as the officers, but stil the 
officers may receive enough, although the servants of the 
House get more But 1 look, said Mr. M., at the condi- 
tion of the country, and I am sure that will not bear an 
increase of expense. : 

After some further conversation between Mr. Wood. 
BURY and Mr. HARRISON, in which the former stated 
hls opinion that the additional ration ought to be given as 
additional pay expressly, as it was in fact, and classed in 
the bill accordingly, - 

The question ‘was taken on the amendment to include 
the subaltern ‘in the allowance of the additional ration ; 
and also. on the proviso moved by Mr. HARRISON and 
determined in the affirmative. i 


An amendment was made, on the motion of Mr, 


HAYNE, so`as to-make it more clearly embrace officers 
actually in command of companies, though ‘they may-be 
subalterns, : <s 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed. > 


` WEDNESDAY, Decenper 27, 1826. : 
RULES OF THE UNITED STATES’ COURTS... 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, prefaced the introduc- 
‘tion of a resolution, by observing, that it was with great 
reluctance that, in presenting a proposition to the Senate, 
he found it tobe his duty to make remarks in relation te 
any Department of the Federal Government, which might 
be deemed as invidious. But it was his duty, in the pre- 
sent case, without fear or hesitation, to bring before the - 
Senate the conduct of the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and of the District Court of the State of Kentucky. He 
intended nothing personal in his remarks upon this sub- 
ject: bis censure was directed against the rules of Court, 
as established by those Judges. He hoped, therefore, 
that he should be indulged in a few remarks on this sub- 
ject, so interesting to himself and the State in which he 
lived. There was a time, said Mr. J., when Judges dis- 


played modesty in the exercise of their judicial fanctions : 
| there may be those who are inclined to think the same 


spirit still exists, and tò whose censure I may be exposed, 


| for thus assailing their conduct. There was a time, he 


i repeated, when the United States’ Judges displayed diffi- 
i dence and modesty, when called upon to decide upon the 
| Constitutionality of any law passed by a State of the Union ; 
| when they felt it proper and requisite to weigh such a de- 
cision with great caution, and when their declaration of 
opinion was conveyed in terms of respect to the sovereign- 
ty of that State, against an enactment of its Legislature ; 
when, also, it was considered necessary that a law should 
be declared radically wrong or unconstitutional, to sanc- 
tion its being set aside. But that time had passed away ; 
and such a feeling no longer existed. 

The United States’ Judges, and the subordinate Judges 
following in their steps, nad overstepped their power, 
and trampled upon that of the State of Kentucky. -They 
had done what no authority in the country had a right to 
do : what was not within the power of Congress. An at- 
tempt was made, in the Federal Convention, to place in 
the hands of Congress the power which the Judges bad 
assumed; that of nullifying the laws of the several States, 
whenever they should seem improper ‘or inexpedient. ` 
But the project was rejected. It was also attempted to 
give the power of abrogating such laws, to’ the Federal 
Judges; but that proposition was also. set aside. But the 
Federal Courts of the State of Kentucky had assumed, 
without right, and without reason, the power which was 
| denied to Congress by the Convention that framed. the 
Constitution. ‘They, in their judicial capacities, have ori- 
ginated an authority, such as had tarnished the name of 
Bolivar, in tne provisions of his Constitution of Bolivia. 
He repeated, that, what was denied to Congress, had been 
fearlessly assumed. by the Judiciary of the United States.; 
and it was.no longer considered improper or immodest for 
United States’ Judges to declare State laws null and void. 
it was furthest from his disposition or intention to attempt 
to shake the veneration which was generally felt for the 
judicial character. No man could respect more than-he, 
an'upright conscientious judge. And he respected their 
decisions, when flowing from pure motives and correct 
views. So far was he from wishing to interfere with their 
duties, or throw disrespect upon ihe character of Judges, 
that he would bow to ther decisions, if he, only, were 
the victim—if an individual, alone, complained of loss of 
| property and rights. But when the Assumption was, as in 

the present instance, one which reached every citizen in 
the State, and threatened most. serious public evils, he 
should raise his voice against it, although he did it alene. 
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Jt was due to his constituents that he should do so; and 
it was due to his citizenship, as the subject of-a free coun- 
try. He had introduced this subject with painful feelings, 
and he should pursue it without attempting to make a 
hobby horse of it: for he believed there was yet too mach 
yespect in the community for the character of a Judge, 
not. to prevent. auy: discussion, in which. that character 
was involved, from degenerating into any thing of alight or 
frivolous nature. But they had departed from the honor- 
able—he would withdraw the word honorable—from the 
upright course which they never should have- forsaken. 
They had done what the Constitution did not authorize 
them ta do: clothing themselves with an absolute power 
unknown in our country; and he could not allow his lips 
to be sealed, and his convictions to slumber. They had 
not only taken into their. hands powers which had been 
withheld from the Congress of ‘the United States, but 
they had given to the State of Kentucky a code of laws, 
as though the People had chosen a Draco or a Solon to 
frame a new.code. - Under this system of assumption, the 
People had a code. of laws forced upon them, as rules of 
court.. Ifsuch a system should remain—if system it could 
be called—he should, for one, cry out, as the Jews did, 
of old, for a King, at once, to rid the country of a tyranny 
in disguise, real, although not nominal, the power of which 
seemed illimitable as it was undefined. The State of 
Kentucky was, like other States, new; but her rights 
stood on unquestionable ground. Many of her provisions 
for her owt government might be imperfect, and some of 
her acts mignt be erroneous; but she had a right to be 
ruled by her own laws, as good as that of the ‘Old Do- 
minon,” her venerated ancestor. And what would the 
People of the Old Dominion say—what would Virginians 
think—if the right of self goverament were put under 
ban, and the power of changing the laws were seized up- 
on by the Judiciary, virtuaily abrogating all legislative 
enactments? Had not Kentucky a right to complain ? 
Was not this a great and crying grievance'to a free Peo- 
ple? Yet, bad they not applied in vain for some redress, 
and even in Congress introduced resolutions without ef- 
fect? And had they not seen the evil go on, accumulat- 
ing malignant force as it progressed, until they found the 
alterations in actions of capias ad valisfaciendem and fieri 
fecias of such.a nature, that the laws relating to property 
were found, at last, to rest entirely upon rules of court ? 

Much jealousy existed, Mr. J, saitl, as to the balance of 
power between the State Governments and the authorities 
of the General Government. It was the. duty.of the citi- 
zens to watch the variations. of this balance. It had for- 
merly been thought that Congress had the right to inter- 
pose in the State lecislations; but he thanked God that 
the principle of respuasibility and independent rights bad 
entirely dissipated the idea that the Congress of the Umt- 
ed States had any right of interposition in the legislation 
of the individual States. And, whenever Congress should 
attempt. any high-handed measures—shouid such a thing 
ever. take place—so firmly was the: principle of indepen- 
dence robéted in the minds of the People, that they would 
rise against the endeavor, and, he trusted, suppress it. 
Any interference of this kind, let it come from what quar- 
ter it might, was in. direct opposition to the Constitution, 
and the Pcople would not suffer it to exist, For his own 
part, he considered: the population of every. ten ‘miles 
square, where-it.was peopled at all, capable of forming a 
Constitution as good. as that of the- United States, so far 
as the definition of individual rights was concerned.. It 
might be pretended that they did not possess sufficient 
knowledge; but he did not:bclieve it. | Such was his 
opinion of the intelligence of the People: and whenever 
such People felt the leaden hand of oppression weighing 
upon them, they would rouse from thei lethargy, and 
shake it off: assuming their own rights, and redressing 
their injuries. ; 


| 


He repeated, that there neyer wasa greater usurpation 
of unwarranted power. Could sugh.a thing have been 
anticipated, when the Constitution was- framed ? Would 
nota prephecy that such tyranny would, be assumed by 
the Judges of the United States, have been “pronounced 
an idle dream—an impossibility? Could ithave been an- 
ticipated, that, at this stage of our national. existence, a 
person could rise up in our Congress, and. charge upon 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United: States, a 
series of high-handed unauthorized measures, which must 
have a tendency, if not crushed before they become im- 
minently dangerous, to shake to its very basis our Repub- 
lican form of Government, and end in the consolidation of 
the country è Mr. J. said, he felt an uncommon degree 
of. embarrassment in presenting this proposition, as to the 
manner in which it had best he done.» He knew there 
must be a check to the proceedings of which he complain- 
ed; that the power of the State sovereignties must be 
protected ; and he was convinced that this check would 
never be effectually placed, until the Judges were, in 
some manner, made directly responsible to the People. 
A majority. of Congress was not sufficient, and did not 
constitute the proper power for effecting the object. 
Looking at the combination of functions which were fill- 
ed by Judges, under the pernicious system to which he 
now called the attention of the Senate, it would be per- 


‘ceived that they exercised, in the most ample manner, 


both judicial and political legislation. This was, virtually, 
the case ; and, indeed, in the common phraseology, this 
Court had a political as well as a judicial character and in- 
fluence. This, he considered a most baneful combination 
of powers in any one body ; and, to him, it seemed to be 
contrary to the spirit. and character of our institutions. 
He, however, did not intend to enter so broadly upon the 
subject, in his resolution. It, perhaps, would not be pro- 
per for him to propose any remedy to go tothe root of 
the evil; but, so far as the State of Kentucky was affect- 
ed, he was bound to make an exertion, and he should 
thus far urge some provision upon the Senate. As the 
State of Kentucky had suffered more than any other, so 
was it incumbent -on her citizens to endeavor, by every 
means within their reach, to remove the cause of that 
suffering. a 

Mr. JOHNSON then submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, Vhat the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of. modifying and 
changing the Judicial syetem of the United States, so as 
to make the execution laws of the several States, for the 
time being, the rule to govern the Courts of the United 
States, in the several States. ` 


TAURSDAY, DecEmMBER 28, 1826. 
BANKRUPT BILL. 


The order of the day was then called ; and the ‘bill to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” was taken up tor consideration, in Com- 
mittee of tiie Whole.. 

The VICE PRESIDENT observed that the bill had 
never yet been read. 

Mr. HAYNE suid, that he wished the reading to be dis- 
pensed with now, as for the moment the objeet would be 
tu consider the amendments proposed by the committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER said, he had no objection to dis- 
pensing with the reading for the present, if the amend- 
ments could be as well understood without the bill being 
read. 

Mr. HAYNE replied that there.was no doubt that the 
amendments would be better understood by their being 
read in connexion with merely as much of the preceding 
and following parts of the context as would display their 
connexion with the bill, and their objects. f ` 
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No further opposition being made to’ the present con- 
sideration of the amendments -> - ; KOE 

M HAYNE: said that it was not his intention, at. this 
time, to-enter into a minute.discussion of the several points 
or ofthe supposed benefits.of the bill under considera- 
tion. It had been already treated in debate at considera- 
ble length; which rendered it less necessary to canvass its 
merits at the present stage of its progress. ~The course 
proposed by the committee was, to explain primarily the 
amendments which they had proposed, and then take up 
any amendments which the other Senators might see fit to 

‘offer, When the bill hadthus been improved and per- 
fected by the united wisdom and sagacity of the Senate, 
the committee should feel themselves prepared to uphold 
and defend the system thus recommended to the adop- 
_ tion of the country. 

The first amendment having then been stated from the 
Chair, and being to strike out the words, “according to 
the understanding of mercantile men ;” : 

Mr. HAYNE explained the object of this amendment. 
He observed, that, to confine the stopping payment to the 
understanding of mercantile men, might possibly not ex- 
tend to some instances of bankruptcy ; and asthe law was 
intended to provide for all cases of bankruptcy, it would 
have been productive of embarrassment to permit the bill 
to be restrained by such a specification. {t was, there- 
fore, by the striking out of those words, made to embrace 
the stopping of payment in its most general sense. It 
woukl have been unjust to appeal solely to the under- 
standing of mercantile men, as many cases of bankruptcy 
might be entirely foreign to such a limitation. But he 
remarked, that, whether stopping payment was in itself 
an act of bankruptcy, and under what circumstances it 
was so to be considered, involved another question, which 
the committee stood ready to explain at a future period. 
But as it was not his wish to delay the Senate at present, 
he would go no farther, trusting that his explanation of 
the amendment would be considered sufficient. 

‘The amendment was agrecd to. 

Mr. HOLMES wished an explanation of the. phrase 
“suci trader,” as used in the second section, and io what 
description of persons that phrase applied. He did not 
find the phrase in the bankrupt law of 1800, and it did 
not appear to him that it applied to those persons pointed 
out in the first section of the act: for they were “mer- 
‘chants buying and selling, dealing in exchange, or as a 
s banker, broker, factor, underwriter, or marie insurer.” 
He thought that the phrase, ‘t such trader,” applied gen- 
erally to persons becoming bankrupt, did not by any 
means, embrace all the classes of persons thus indicat- 
ed. He would propose an amendment of this phraseology. 

Mr. BERRIEN said, that the term ‘*merchant,” in the 
first section, alluded to all the descriptions of persons 
mentioned, as merchants trading in all the different 
branches enumerated ; therefore “trader” was the gene- 
ric term for the whole. 

Mr. HAYNE thought the amendment proposed would 
be an improvement. The words were copied from the 
British act, the general phraseology of which had been 
adopted, 

The CHAIR remarked, that the amendments proposed 
by the committee would be first considered, when the 
propositions of other Senators would be in order. 

The next amendment of importance was an addition to 
section 3d, making the Commissioner responsible, when 
he took ah assignment, for the faithful performance of his 
duty, by requiring one or more sureties, and enabling any 
person aggrieved to bring a suit in the District Court, to 
recover such damages as the Court and Jury may award ; 
which was agreed to. . 

An amendment proposed at the 47th line of the third 
section, Was explained by Mr. BERRIEN, as intended to 
superadd to the requisitions upon the petitioning creditor, 


‘that of making oath to the: fact of bankryptey as well as 


‘| that of debt, and was agreed to. 


At the 6ist line of the third section an‘'amendment was 
proposed, * enabling” the persons: proceeded ‘against as 
bankrupts ‘on improper grounds, to sue upon the bond 
required of them in any State Court, of competent Juris- 
diction, or in the District or Circuit Court of the United 
States. f a ; A s = 

Mr. BERRIEN said, that this was intended only as a spe- 
cification of the Courts in which suits: might be brought 
by persons aggrieved. 

Mr. COBB said, that he saw some difficulty, supposing 
both plaintiff and defendant brought their suits in the 
same Court. i : a 

Mr. HOLMES asked how Congress could, by a law 
passed by itself, give jurisdiction to the State Courts? 
He did not know that he was right, but it struck -him, that 
such aright had been opposed in some instances; and, 
certainly, if Congress could give it in one instance, it 
could in any one. He thought, however, that the ques- 
tion would more properly come under the jurisdiction of | 
the Federal Court. 

Mr. BERRIEN ‘said, that the doubt of the gentleman 
from Maine was not a new one; it had ben often ex- 
pressed before, and opinions upon it were entirely at va- 
riance. Some of the States had refused to take from Con- 
gress the jurisdiction, when given in this manner. Others, 
however, had accepted. On‘the one hand, it was con- 
sidered arrogant on the part: of Congress to make any 
such enactment; on the other, it was sanctioned and ac. 
ceded to by States to wl om it had been given. The com- 
mittee desired to make the facility of redress, in cases of 
grievance, as great as possible ; and had made this pro- 
vision according to legislative precedent. That Congress 
could give the jurisdiction to the State Courts was, doubt- 
less, well established; but whether they would take it 
or not was optional with them. 

Mr. HOLMES said, that he did not, by any means, raise 
the doubt from a feeling of hostility to the bill | Whether 
he voted for it or not, he wished to make it as perfect as 
possible. ‘The gentlemen of the committee would there- 
fore excuse him, if he now and then expressed a doubt, or 
made a suggestion, as the matter progressed. ; 

Mr. BERRIEN said, that the committee would, most 
willingly, give every information required. . 

The amendment was then agreed to. 

On the amendment proposed at line 9th, sect, 4— 

_ Mr. BERRIEN explained, that the object of the propo- 
sition was, in carrying into effect the Bankrupt Law, to 
substitute one Commissioner for the mass of commission- 
ers, through whose hands the business had formerly gone. 
For that purpose, it was proposed to give that Commis- 
sioner aclerk, to enable him to transact all the details of 
the trust. The duty of the clerk was to extend to audit- 
ing the accounts, except in cases in which a special audi- 
tor would be necessary. ‘he provision of a clerk, and 
his agency as an auditor, which duty was formerly done 
by the commissioner, would give the latter time for the 
performance of all the duties devolving upon him. 

The amendment was then agreed to. 

On the amendment of section 11; which provides that 
the warrant for the apprehension of any person declared 
a bankrupt, to be “ directed to the Marshal of the United 
“States, for the said district, or to such person or per- 
“< sons as the said Commissioner may deem it necessary to 
“appoint? — 

Mr. BERRIEN said, the idea was to make the principal 
responsible, and not a subordinate person. Wherever 
the Commissioner could be made responsible, it was 
thought proper to <lo so. 

Mr. HOLMES said that the principle appeared to refer 
to the-practice in the States. © The precept was directed 
to the Marshal and his deputies. 
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Mi. BERRIEN observed, that in this case it would be 
different, as the warrant would be directed to the Marshal 
of some person designated. The deputies might act on a 
precept directed to’ the Marshal and his deputies, but 
could not when directed to the Marshal alone. Agreed to. 

An athendment to the 12th section, allowing to the 
pankrapt the worth of a certain amount of furniture, not 
in any case to exceed two hundred dollars, was explained 
by Mr. HAYNE. ` He observed, that in’ the former bill 
no such provision had been made = but, as in-some cases. 
+t would be almost indispensable, and as it was certainly a 
humane provision, the committee had thought proper to 
adopt it. Agreed to. ae Da 

On the amendment proposed by striking out the Tth 
section, Mr. HAYNE said'it wasan important alteration, 
as it proposed to dispense entirely'with what were called 
special assignees, which were formerly appointed by the 
creditors, without any security being required from them. 

When the property was: taken out of theit hands they 
were required to give | 
they failed. This class of assignees Was entirely to be 
got rid of, as under their agency property was often 
wasted, to the injury of the bankrupt or his creditors. In 
England no such appointment was made. A person was 
appointed who was called a messenger, who proceeded 
to take possession of all the property ofa bankrupt, and 
who was accountable for it. Agreed to. 

The last amendment offered by the committee was a 
new section; which was explained by Mr. HAYNE. He 
said that it was a very important addition, and he hoped 
the Senate would favor him with their attention while he 
made a few remarks. It was proposed. to insert a bank- 
rupt clause entirely new to this country. Its object. was 
to institute a composition between the bankrapt and the 
creditors. If this were approved by the Senate, it would 
then remain to fix upon the terms. As to the first, the 
committee had adopted the principle of compositions, and 
the terms suggested by the committee were, that no such 
agreement should be consummated without two-thirds of 
the creditors in value and number agree to accept it. 
This provision was said to have been found highly advan- 
tagenus in England ; and he looked upon it as promis- 
ing great benefits. Where the creditors were satisfied 
that a bankrupt had acted honorably ; had not endeavor- 
ed to retain from them their just debts, and convinced 
that he had placed within their power all theproperty of 
which he was possessed, there certainly seemed no. ob- 
jection to a settlement, by which the debtor, without the 
intervention of the law, could’ be divested of his property 
and receive a release from his creditors: There could be 
no possible objection, supposing all the craditors to join 
in the composition : the only question was, whether the 
act of a part of those holding demands, could be consi- 
dired binding upon all. To make the composition de- 
pendent upon all the creditors, would be to render it 
almost entirely abortive ; as it was next to impossible that, 
whatever preliminary steps were taken, the whole num- 
ber could be assembled together; some would be pre- 
vented by absence, others by indisposition, and a variety 
of causes would operate to prevent the composition ; 
and, even when assembled, the consent of the whole 
would be doubtful. In every country where to compound 
required the presence of all the creditors, it was attend- 
ed with great difficulty, almost equal to the non-existence 
of the provision.” Yn: France, in particular, it was found 
to'be always impracticable to collect all the creditors ‘to- 
gether; so much so, that the system was entirely inope- 
rative, In this country, it Appeared to the committee, 
that three-fourths of the amount and*number of demands 
and creditors, would be a sufficient portion of the whole to 
decide upon a composition. In England, rather more was 
required, But ‘this arrangement was guarded with great 
nicety, by the provision which the committee proposed. 


an account of it; under a penalty ifi ed with a 
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Tbhe:agreement could not take place until after the third 
examination;and, it would be borne in mind that there were 
to be three examinations of a petitioning bankrupt, to 
comprise forty-two days from the first to the last—until a 
notice had been sent to each creditor that the meeting is 
for the purpose of compounding. Under ‘these prelini- 
naries, were the whole of the creditors to: be. required to 
meet, the object would be frustrated ; but with these, 
and the fixing the proportion required for a decision at 
three-fourths, it seemed that the object might be effected. 
He had not stated all the precautions which the clause 
provided—asfter the notice given, and the meeting having 
taken place, in which the vote of three-fourths of the cre- 
ditors, and of the value, should have been taken, the com- 
position was not to be finally agreed to, until a second 
notice, a second meeting, and a second decision, by the 
same proportion of the demands and creditors. Creditors 
beyond the borders of the United States were not to be 
bound by such a composition, unless they had been serv- 
notice of the meeting, or its object, so as to 
have enabled them to vote by their attorneys. If the 
| principle was to be adopted by the Senate, he did not 
į perceive how the terms could be more guarded than in 
| the amendment. In favor of the adoption of the princi- 
; ple, he should only say, that it had been found of great 
' utility since its introduction into practice in England ; 
and that it had always existed in France. 
The amendment was agreed to. ; 
Mr. HOLMES then offered an amendment to the se- 
‘cond section—to strike out the words ‘‘such trader,” 
! and insert, “ persons fiable to be made bankrupts accord- 
ing to the provision of the first section of this act ;” which 
was agreed to. ‘ ; 
Several other minor amendments were suggested by 
Mr. HOLMES, and some conversation took place be- 
tween him and Mr. BERRIEN, on these suggestions. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1826. 


The following letter from the VICE PRESIDENT, was 
read by the Secretary : ; 


<s To the Secretary of the Senate : 

“Sin: Having addressed, this morning, to the. House 
of Representatives, a communication which may claim arr 
investigation of my official conduct while in the discharge 
of the duties of the Department of War, you will please 
make known to the Senate, that a sense of propriety for- 
bids me from resuming my station till the House has dis- 
posed of this subject. 

Very respectfully, I am yours, &e. 
J. C. CALHOUN. 

Washington, 29th December, 1826.” 

Mr. BENTON madza motion, that, in order to give 
time for the investigation alluded to in the letter, when 
the Senate do adjourn, it adjourn until Tuesday; which 
was agreed to. 


Turspax, January 2, 1827. y 
At half past twelve o’clock, the Vice President not ap- 
pearing to take the Chair of the Senate, i 
Mr. HOLMES rose, and, addressing the Secretary mov- 
ed that the Senate proceed to the election of a President 
pro tempore. 7 
The question being put to the Senate by the Secretary, 
the motion was agreed to, nenv..con: and, on counting the 
ballots, it appeared that the whole number given in was 


forty-six—necessary toa choice, twenty-four. ‘The. fol- 
lowing was the state of the vote: 
Tor Mr. Macon, - - ` = 24 
For Mr. Smith, of Md. - - ~ 13 
Scattering, - - - - - 9 5 
46 
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Mr. MACON having received a majority of the whole: 
number of votes given, was declared.duly.elected Presi- 
dent of the Seuate pro tempore, and, being conducted to 
the Chair, made. his acknowledgments to the Senate for ; 
the honor conferred on him, and took his seat. oe 


THE BANKRUPT BILL. 


` The order of the day was then called, and the “bill to es- 
tablish an uniform „system of Bankruptey throughout the | 
United States” was taken up, tõ which a great number of 
verbal amendments were offered by Mr. HAYNE and Mr. 
BERRIEN, from the Committee, and were agreed to. Se- 
veral other amendments were made, onthe motions of 
Messrs. HAYNE and BERRIEN ; when 3 

Mr. HAYNE observed, that, having gone through th 
verbal amendments, he should now offer a new section, 
to be inserted after the 36th section. This, he observed, 
was. borrowed from the Scotch Liw, and was intended to 
provide tor the more satisfactory arrangement of unset- 
tled demands. It was often found, after the commission 
of bankruptcy had issued, that debts due to the bankrupt 
were not, for a time, collected; and this section autho- 
rizes-the creditors, at the expiration of eighteen months 
aftér the issuing of the commission, to take such debts 
for their demands, by the concurring assent of two-thirds 
of the creditors, in numbcr and value. The section is as 
follows : . 

sc And be it further enacted, That if, at the date of one 

„year and a half. from the issuing of the commission, any 
personal effects of the bankrupt, or any debts due to him, 
remain still unrecovered, it shall be in the power of two. 
thirds of the creditors in value, convened at a general 
meeting, (especially called for that purpose by public ad- 
vertisement, inseried for three weeks in one or more pub- 
lic newspapers, published at or near the place of the bank- 
rupt’s residence) to direct that such remaining debts and 
effects, and also any contingent or future interest of the 
creditors therein, be sold off at public auction, due notice 
thereof being given, the sale either to be in whole or in 
lots, as a majority in value of the creditors shall direct ; 
and it shall further be in the power of two-thirds in value 
of the said creditors to direct that debts due by the bank- 
rupt may be received in payment for the debts and effects 
so to be sold as aforesaid.” 

Which was read and agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMES said, that, if the gentleman had finished, 
he would now submit an amendment. 

Mr. HAYNE said, that he had but one more proposition | 
to make; and probably that would comprise within it the | 
views of the gentleman from Maine. The 91st section | 

was considered by the Committee as hardly going far 

enough in its provisions, and, to extend them a little far- 
ther, the following section was offered : 

“vind be it further enacted, That, on the application of | 
one or more of the creditors, the Judge of the District or 
Circuit Court of the United States, may, in his discretion, 
order the Commissioner or the Assignees to account for 
the bankrupt’s estate, and to pay into Court any inoney 
in their hands, and may order dividends thercofto be 
made among the creditors who shall have proved their 
debts, whenever such a sum of money shall be paid in, 
as, in the discretion of said Judge, shall appear proper to 
be divided. And the Judge of the said District or Cir- 
cuit Court may make all such orders and decrees as may | 
be necessary for the collection, safe-keeping, and equal : 
distribution, of the estate of such bankrupt, for which 
purpose the said Courts shall be considered as constant- 
ly open, and may proceed, in the most summary manner, 
on petition or otherwise, and shall make all necessary 
rules for the purpose of carrying the objects of this, and 
of the preceding section of this act, into full effect- And | 
the Register and Marshals of said Courts shall be entitled 
to the same fees for any services they may perform by 
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virtue of this act,.as they are now by law entitled to for 
similar services, to be taxed. by the Judge of the said 
Court, and to be paid out of the bankrupt’s estate, or by 
the party who may by the said Court be held legally lia- 
ble for the same.” ire X% oe 

This. was also agreed to. : 

Mr. BERRIEN said, that he proposed to amend the 
section added as an amendment on ‘Thursday, by adding 
a clause relative to the discharge of the prisoner when.@ 
commission should have been superseded. 

The PRESIDEN’ observed, that, as the amendment 
had._becn agreed to, it would be necessary to move a rg- 
consideration before an amendment to it could be made. 

Mr. BERRIEN then moved a reconsideration of the vote 
upon the former amendment, which, being agreed to, he 
stated that the section referr -d to authorized, in cases of 
composition, the Chancellor or a Judge to supersede the 
commission, but the authority to discharge the prisoner, 
which it might be supposed would follow really as a mat- 
ter of course, had been neglected, His amendmest sup- 
plied that deficiency. Agreed to. 

He also proposed adding to the 21st line the words 
s with or without amendment.” This,.he observed, was to 
give the creditors, in compounding, latitude sufficient te 
allow them, at the second meeting, to modify or alter the 
agreement entered into at the first, as circumstances might . 
require, It had been supposed that, according to the let- 
ter, the creditors at the second meeting were bound to 
agree to the same terms—neither more nor less—than 
they had agreed to at the first meeting. The amendment 
would enlarge this provision. Agreed to. ; 

Mr. HOLMES said, that he would now propose a sec- 
tion to be added at the end of the bill, whenever it should 
be closed. It was, “And be it further enacted, That this 
act shall be, and continue in force, for the term of five 
years, and from thence to the end of the next session of 
Congress, and no longer.” 

Mr. HAYNE observed, that, as this was not the proper 
time for discussing the propriety of this motion, he was 
willing to acquiesce in it, holding himself free to act on 
the subject hereafter, and by no means committing him- 
self by this admission. : 

Mr. HOLMES said, that his reason for offering this sec- 
tion was, that the bill now-under consideration was mere- 
ly an experiment ; he called it so, because one had been 
made formerly. That bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the casting vote of the Speaker. It was 
limited as he proposed to limit this. The bill had not 
been in operation but about three years, when it was re- 
pealed by an overwhelming majority. That experiment 


r 


' failed ; and should this suecced no better, he wished that 


the period of its existence might be pointed out. If it 
should succeed, it would be casy to perpetuate it by fu- 
ture legislation. . i 
The amendment of Mr. HOLMES was agreed to. 
Mr. MILLS then- moved that the bill be laid upon the 
table ; which, being agreed to, it was ordered to be print- 
ed in its ainended ferm. 


"WEDNESDAY, Jaxvary 3, 1827. 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, from the Select Com- 


mittee upon the bill to abolish imprisonment for debt, 
reported the bill, and a great number of. amendments, 


_ mostly verbal, but including two or three new sections. 
: The bill was read by sections, and the amendments se- 


verally considered, and agreed to, in Committee of the 
Whole. 
Mr, JOHNSON then moved that the bill be made the 


; order of the day for this day week, and that it be printed 5 


which was agreed to. 
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Tnunspay, Jaxvany 4, 1827. 
COLLECTION DISTRICTS IN KENTUCKY, &e. 


Mr. HARRISON asked and obtained leave to introduce 
a bill to establish the Collection Districts ef Kentucky, 
Ohio, Hlinois, and Indiana, 7 si . 

Mr. H. observed, that a similar bill was introduced in 
the Senate during the last session, and was rejected.. He 
trusted, however, that those gentlemen who opposed it 
at that time, would now feel favorably disposed towards 
it, as he had it in his power to show that the measure was 
called for by the actual state of things in the quarter of 
the country designated. He should be able to show that 
a great number of houses in that portion of the country 
did import goods direct from Europe, and that this trade 
was increasing in such a manner as to justify the establish- 
ment of Collection Districts. 

The bill was then read; and, on motion to refer it to the 
Committee on Commerce, : 

Mr. TAZEWELL said, that he did not rise with any 
intention to oppose the reference of the bill; but to ac- 
company that reference with a proposition to inquire into 
the expediency of making the change in our commercial 
system which be thought this bill contemplated. He was 
not in favor of this method of legislation. Here was a 
proposition to alter essentially the present commercial 
system, ‘and no previous inquiry was to be- instituted into 
the propriety of making this alteration. The principle of 
this bill was, that goods should not finish their. voyage at 
the first port of entry at which they should arrive in this 
country ; but that the freight should be transshipped, 
and carried in other bottoms, twelve or fourteen hun- 
dred miles, up narrow rivers, to inland. ports, before the 
duty was to be secured. He wished that the general 
question, as to such a change, should be first considered, 
before any specific measure were acted upon.. He wish- 
ed, therefore, that the bill be, for the present, laid on the 
table, and a resolution submitted to the Committee, in- 
structing them to inquire into.the expediency. of chang- 
ing the present system of collecting duties as proposed 
by the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON remarked, that the same course had 
been pursued last year in relation to this object, and the 
resolutions submitted by the gentlemen from. Kentucky 
and Missouri, had proposed the course ‘pointed out in this 
bill, to which no exception had then been taken. He had 
no objection, however, to having the measure sifted again, 
by every means possible, to the very bottom. 

Mr. BENTON had no intention to answer the argu- 
ments of the gentleman from Virginia in any other man- 
ner than by a statement of facts. He thought that gen- 
tleman had not taken into view the object of the’ bill, 
which he did not wish now to discuss. He should only 
go so far as.to remark upon what had been done. The 
bill was introduced last year. It was founded upon seve- 
val resolutions, all couched in the terms which now seem- 
ed objectionable to the gentleman from Virginia. Those 
resolutions were referred to a Committee, comprising not 
only men of superior mercantile. knowledge, but one of 
whom was also a statesman of the first order—a gentle- 
man who would always be remembered with respect, for 
his statesman-hke abilities and high mindedness, although 
not now a member of the Senate. He alluded to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, who was no longer one of 
that body. That Committee investigated the subject 
with great care. The matter wasin their hands for a 
considerable length of time—he. might say months—in 
which time it was not neglected : -but, after considering 
and reconsidering it, the bill wasreported. The bill, 
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possible to make it. And he believed that, after all this 
care, afte’ all this consideration, and all these endeavors, 
on the part of the Committce, to perfect the bill, it was 
sufficiently correct to be acted upon; and he: thought 
the gentleman from Ohio fully justified in introducing the 
bill anew at this time. 

The question of reference was then taken, and deter- 
mined in the affirmative. ; 

The billto provide for taking evidence in the Courts of 
the United States in certain cases, was taken up in- Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and, on considering the amendments 
offered by the Committee, ; 
_ Mr. VAN BUREN said, that the object of the bill was, 
to provide a means whereby Commissioners could obtain 
evidence, freed from some difficulties which they now la- 
bored under. By the existing law, the privilege was only 
conditional, and merely permitted the Commissioner to 
take affidavits, and withheld the power of constraining the 
appearance of witnesses. By the general law, this pow- 
er belonged to the higher courts, and to them only. This 
law, however, went to establish the authorities of Com- 
missioners to compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of papers, and the measure was considered a 
salutary one. “The Committee had offered amendments 
to limit the power of the Commissioner in enforcing the 
production of papers; and also to regulate the payment 
of the fees to witnesses. 

The amendments were then concurred in, and the b. 
was ordered to ke engrossed. 


THE YAZOO PURCHASE. 


On motion of Mr. ROBBINS, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill for the relief of Ebenezer 
Oliver, and others, Directors of the New England Missis- 
sippi Land Company, [a long standing claim, growing out 
of the Yażoo purchase, the nature of which has heretofore 
been often stated. The bill directs the payment to the 
Company of $95,4.03.} : 

in support of this bill, Mr. ROBBINS addressed the 
Senate as follows: . 

I will state the grounds which have induced the Com- 
mittee (that is, @ majority of them) to report in favor of 
this petition ; the Scuate will judge of the sufficiency of 
those grounds. j 

The United States made an agreement with the peti- 
tioners, (I speak according to the legal effect of their re- 
spective and mutual acts) that, ifthe petitioners would 
release their title to the lands in question to the United 
States, that the United States would .pay the petitioners. 
therefor 4 certain amount of money; provided that title 
was found to be a good and legal title. The release was 
accordingly executed in due form of law. 

The United States instituted a Board, to examine this 
title; and the Board decided in favor of the title as to 
about nine-tenths of the land, and against the title as to 
the other tenth. The decision asto this tenth is plainly 
erroneous; the Supreme Court have so decided; the 
Board itself has become so sensible of it, that they have 
certified to the same effect; that is, two out of three, and 
they the only survivors of the Board. Indeed, the rule 
by which the Board decided, is so obviously inapplicable 
to the case, that every mind must see the impropriety of 
the application, They decided upon the title, not by the 
laws of Georgia, where the title was created ; not by the 
laws of Massachusetts, where the title was transferred ; 
but by the laws of Maryland, and which, as to the prin- 
ciple by which they decided, is peculiar to the laws of 
Maryland, and unknown both to the laws of Georgia and 
of Massachusetis. The laws of Maryland, surely, could 
not affect a title created by the laws of Georgia, and in 
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before it left the hands of the Committee, was written | contradiction to the laws of Georgia. 
over entirely, three or four times; and when it came be-|/ The Supreme Court have decided that the title of the 
fore the Senate, he believed it was as perfect as it was! petitioners was a good and legal ttle. Then the release 
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of the petitioners did operate to. vest in the United States 
a good and legal title to these lands ; to this tenth, as well 
as to the other nine-tenths.” The only good and legal ti- 
tle which the United States: have to these’ lands, is deriv- 
ed from that release’; and ‘the grantees.of the United 
States, if ever called upo to defend themselves -in their 
grants, must defend on the title of the United States, de- 
rived from that release. This being so, it appeared to 
the Committee {I mean to a majority of them) to be im- 
possible to say, that the petitioners were not justly enti- 
ted to this money. The United States were to pay. for 
a good and legal title from them ;. they have got a good 
and legal title from them. 

Asto this tenth, the Board decided that it belonged 


partly to the United States, and partly to certain indivi-’ 


duals ; about three-fourths to the United States, and the 
other fourth to these individuals. As it respects those 
individuals, the Committee were of opinion that the de- 
cision must stand, and they report accordingly. They 
think it must stand, as the authority of the Board, as to 
those individuals, is made final, and as the money has ac- 
tually been paid to them. The decis:on is not only made 
final, as to them, but it has been executed as tu them, 
By this Joss, therefore, the petitioners must abide ; the 
amount paid tu those individuals is about thirty thousand 
dollars. With this deduction from the claim of the peti- 
tioners, we think thew claim ought to be allowed; the 
residue is about ninety-five thousand di Hars. That mo- 
ney is, I understand, now in the Treasury, originally ap- 
propriated to this purpose, and not since appropriated to 
any other. Their clam, therefore, can be satistied with- 
out any new appropriation ; and to withhold it would be, 
as it appears to us, inconsistent with the good faith of the 
Government. 

ldo not know that it is incumbent on me to anticipate 
the objections, in order to answer them, which may be 
raised against the report; I think it proper first to hear 
them. And for this purpose I will now give way. 

Mr. KANE said, that the large amount proposed to be 
appropriated for individual use, upon grounds connected 
with the Yazoo Land speculation, had induced him to cx- 
amine the subject with some care; and, whilst he claim- 
ed to participate in the just and general regard paid to 
the judgment of the Judiciary Committee, this inquiry 
had produced in his mind a strong impression against 
passing the bill. ‘The question was not new to the Se- 
nate. The same Committee, (although not composed of 
the same: members entirely) in 1823, reported, in decid- 
ed language, against the claim. Upon a state of facts, 
which no subsequent occurrence had varied, the Judicia- 
ry Committees, of the last and present sessions, had ad- 
vised the payment of the money. He considered their 
reports to be defective and unsatisfactory, inasmuch as, 
in his opinion, they took a view, by far too limited, of the 
facts which made up the history of that extensive specu- 
lation. . The cession act of Georgia, the laws of Congress 
subsequently enacted; and the proceedings under them, 
were stated with proper accuracy, and constituted, in the 
opinion of the Committee, the sufficient foundations of 
the claim. A more general survey of the facts had pro- 
duced in his mind this result : that all the claim or title 
of the purchasers, under the act of Georgia, to Yazoo 
Lands, must be looked upon as property obtained in con- 
sequence of a fraudulent advantage over the laws of the 
land. He spoke of it as a fraud, because, indeed, it was 
such, and of the most pernicious kind, corrupting in its 
progress the very fountains of legislation. The title was 
of an anomalous nature, which existed only: because of 
the want of power in the Courts of the country to pro- 
nounce.upon the motives of the Georgia Legislature. On 
a.second view of the subject, it appeared to him that ‘this 
frauduleist advantage had been lost in the acts of mutual 
reference and final decision, and lost, too, much more 
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fairly than it was obtained. And now, after a lapse of: 
thirty years, the. Yazoo speculators were placed before 
Congress upon, the same footing with other.claimants, ‘to 
succeed upon grounds of justice alone. -B s to the 
intrinsi¢ justice of this claim, the report was’ as sil 


bas 
‘To establish. 
tnis position, he would go over the leading facts ‘in gla- 
ton toit. By A Ri 

In the year 1795, in the month of February, the Legis- 
lature of Georgia sold to four companies the whole of the 
territory of that State West ofthe Alabama river, comprs- 
ing forty millions of acres, for the sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars. The Georgia Mississippi Company. pür- 
chased so much of this tract as lay between the Tombig- 
bee and Mississippi rivers, for one hundred and fifty thous 
sand dollars. He had never heard a doubt expressed, 
that this transaction was effected by the corruption: of 
both parties to the sale. One fact was sufficient to cha» 
racterise the sale as a fraud; it was, that every nember 
of either House, who voted for the bill, but one, was in- 
terested in the project. One month before. the sitting of 
the Legislature, of the succeed.ng year, this Company 
sent an agent to Boston, who sold to a Company formed 
in New England, allright and title.to these lands, giving 
to those purchasers a peculiar deed, which: he. would, 
hereafter not.ce—the whole purchase money to be paid 
in three years, the first instalment in the May following. | 
1t was essential to remark, that this sale. was effected just 
one month previous to the meeting of the Georgia Legis- 
lature, and that the first instalment was not due until the 
next May. The Legislature of 1790 was convened... It 
was formed of different men. from those of the preceding 
session, of men elected by a People who bad been gross- 
ly defrauded by their agents. They took this matter in- 
to severe consideration, and, after stating the frauds and 
injuries which tieir constituents had suffered, by the act’ 
oftheir predecessors, they passed a bill to rescind that 
act; thereby abrogating, as far as was in their power, all 
transactions under its pretended authority. ‘The rescind- 
ing bill contained a clause, which made it the duty. of the 
Governor of Georgia to publish, throughout. the United 
States, the passage of that daw, the object of winch: was, 
to give to the whole world a knowledge of the facts. 
Notwithstanding the publication of this act, several mouths 
previous to.the time at which the instalinent became due, 
the New England purchasers paid, in May, the first instal- 
ment of two cents per acre, and received from the Geor- 
gia Company the deeds which had been drawn in Janua- 
ry, and lain m escrow until that time. He-bad given ‘this 
statement, to show the nature of the speculation;-as well 
with regard to one Company, as the other. © And, he 
maintained that the New. England had no. better-rignt to 
indemnification than the Georgia Company- : for. taney 
were purchasers with a full knowledge of the frauduient 
matner in which the act, authorizing the sale; had been 
passed. : P 

[Mr. K. then narrated the measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, subsequent to the act of 
the Legislature of Georgia, which ceded the Yazoo lands 
to the United States, until the act of April, 1814, when 
the sum of 1,5U0,vUG dollars was appropriated out of the 
proceeds of the sales of land, as indemmification tothe 
claimants of toose lands-] k 

A Board of Commnissioncrs, said Mr. K., was appointed 
to decide upon the claims ; the decision was tobe final 
and the Commissioners were required to form their opi- 
nions upon principles of both law and equity, and- were 
moreover bound thereto by oath. ‘The claims were sub- 
mitted, and admitted, with the exception of a claim to ma- 
demnify for nine hundred thousand acres, which waste- 
sisted both by the Georgia Company and by the United 
States; by the former, on the ground that the New. Eng- 
land Company had notpad the purchase money; and. that 
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upon a failu 
States, founded upon the facts he had stated. 
submit the question to every member of the Senate, (ve- 
quiring him to discard the technical notions of the law- 
chools) upon the broad grounds of natural justice, Who 
had the better right? Upon these grounds, could an al- 
legation, distingnishing the rights and liabilities of the 
Company from those of the individuals composing it, avail 
any thing? These notes remained in the hands of the 
Georgia Company, and had not been negotiated, and re- 
mained unpaid. Was it not right that the parties, in re- 
ference to each other, should be placed in the same con- 
dition as though no bargain had taken place, for the pro- 
perty not actually paid for? 

The Commissioners gave their decision in favor of the 
United States, Instead of placing the decision upon the 
broad grounds he had adverted to, they gave a reason for 
it, the more extraordinary, as it was unnecessary. The 
doctrine of an equitable Tien, as asserted by the Georgia 
Company, was stistained; the consequence of which has 
been, that, in all discussions concerning this decision, the 
reason given for it has been assailed, and held up as un- 
sound and fallacious. This was not the only instance of 
a good decision for a bad reason. But, said Mr. K., it is 
no inquiry with me, whether this decision be right or 
wrong; nor is it-one, in my view, at all material to the 
success of these petitioners. ‘Phe judgment of these Com- 
missioners, upon all legal rights, was tinal. They were 
appointed for the ultimate sethement of these ciaims, and 
must, like all Courts of special and limited jurisdiction, 
thus constituted, be allowed to have acted under a pro- 
per sense of their responsibilities and oaths. According 
to their judgments they did settle them, and that advan- 
tage, which had been obtained ‘in the odious manner he 
had desctibed, was surrendered by the agreement of all 
parties, and, having once been forfeited by the act of a 
tripunal, ha ple, competent, and final jurisdiction, 
there was an end to all rignt of complaint. As to the 
conclusive power of these Commissioners, there could be 
no doubt, and it would have been a strange course, to 
have vested them wilh Jess than final jurisdiction. The 
law so expressed it. The act of 1814 had no other pur- 
pose in view, andthe People of the United States suppos- 
ad that, under that law, this delicate matter had been ar- 

ranged and settled forever. One million five hundred 
thousand doliars had been appropriated, to quiet preten- 
sions, confessed on all hands to have been of fraudulent 
origin; a tribunal was created, before which these claim- 
ants might have anpeared or not, at their election. They 
did appear, asserted their demands, and did every cther 
act to manifest their willingness to abide its determina- 
tions. . They received the money awarded them, and thus 
sealed their lips against all complaint of the want of pow- 
erin the Judges. - Had the decision been against the 
United States for every dollar of the money appropriat- 
ed, the Government was without a remedy. And shall 
we, asked Mr. K., set aside a decision favorable to the 
Government, upon any ground? Yes, on one ground, 
and on that only~-when a‘claim, intrinsically just, shall 
appear to be unsatisfied. It was well established, that 
this character did not belong to the subject of the present 
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ty of his country: 
ed, and, as to the 
ty,” this claim was in a con 
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He had said he could produce evidence to show, that 
the claims of the New England Company could be plac- 
ed on no better footing than those of their grantors, be- 
cause they must have been equally aware of the fraud of 
the act under which the whole speculation was conduct- 
ed. Why were they as well acquainted with the nature 
of the transaction? Because General Washington, by a 
public message, delivered to Congress one month after 
the passage of the obnoxious law, and eleven months 
previous to the sule to the New England Company, put 
the whole People of the United States upon their guard. 
against speculating under that act. The rescinding law 
was passed and published several months before the first 
instalment of the purchase money was paid. And, he 
would not state to the Senate the well established law in 
reference to such payments. ad these People been ig- 
norant men, who could not read, or would not, as matter 
of course, industriously search for every thing published 
about a speculation upon which they were intent, a dif- 
ferent conclusion might be drawn. But, men who deal 
in millions, are fairly chargeable with this notice, before 
an assembly not restrained by any other than. considera- 
tions suggested by the duty of obedience to the Consti- 
tution, and-by an intercourse with, and a knowledge of, 
men and things, as they really are. Could it be believ- 
ed, that the complaints of the People of Georgia had not 
reached Boston before this purchase? Should we adopt, 
in favor of the claimants, so improbable a conclusion ? 
Should we suppose, thatthe notice, enjoined to be givem 
as a matter of duty, by the Governor of Georgia, was not 
given? 

There was one other fact } 


i he would name, which consti» 
tuted in all law, human or divine, competent and credible 
testimony, to wit: the voluntary confessions of the party 
himself. When the New England Company. closed their 
bargain, they received a deed, containing a covenaht, 
which Mr. K. would read, from the elaborate report made 
by Messrs. Madison, Gallatin, and Lincoln. : 

{He then read an extract from the deed, by which it 
was. specially covenanted, that there was to be no re- 
turn of the, purchase money, in the event of a failure im 
the title.} i 

Could it be said, then, resumed Mr. K., that the New 
England Company was cleceived, that their eyes were not 
open to the contingency implied by this clause, which se- 
cured the Georgia Company from all liability, however 
the act ofthe Legislature might be construed? The deed, 
in substance, spoke these words, and it is impossible they 
could have been misinterpret -d, or misunderstood: “We 
“ are selling you a title acquired under a law which mav 
«© turn out io be null, on account of our villany, or our vil- 
‘© lany may go far transcend any thing foreseen by the fra- 
*¢ mers of the Constitution, as to be beyond all control: 
sein either event, we keep the money, and you the land, 
«eof you can.” f 
In conclusion, Mr. K. observed, that he felt every dis- 
position to appropriate the funds of the nation to the pay- 
ment of altta claims upon its justice or its bounty, and, 
whenever he could be satisfied by arguments, not found- 
ed upon trite and technical notions of metaphysical law, 
but those drawn from the dictates of a plain understand- 
ing, that this claim ought to be allewed, he would give it 
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his support. | He wished to be undérstood, and would re- | be now existing against France. If he was acquainted 
call to view the. positions he had taken. with the nature of that committee, -it was appointed to 

First. No title was originally acquired under the Geor: | consider the claims previous to the ycar 1800 relinquished 
gia-act of °95, but an advantage, which was the offspring | by the United States to the French Government. hose 
of bribery, which could not be disregarded in a court of i claims were upon this Government. But the question on 
law, because, for wise reasons, the judicial power of | the claims now presented was, whether the French: Go- 
thé ‘country did not. extend to the examination of the | vernment should be required to make indemnification. 
motives of the Legislative branch of the Government of; He would suggest whether it would not be more proper 


Georgia. 

Second. This advantage-had been-voluntarily surren- 
dered, and entirely extinguished, without any fault of the 
United States. 

Third. As no peculiar incident to the claim now exist- 
ed, it must be settled like all other claims, upon its inher- 
ent merits. 

Fourth. ‘That, neither in the hands of the original pur- 
chasers, nor of the New England Company, could any 
such merit be perceived. 

Mr. MILLS remarked, that he did not rise to continue 
the discussion, or to answer the elaborate arguments of 
the gentleman who had last spoken. He must say, how- 
ever, that he thought those arguments more applicable | 
to the bill of 1814, at the time of its passage, than to ca- 
ses which have since arisen directly under thatact. But, 
as no gentleman seemed now prepared to answer the ob- 


| 
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| rial was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


to refer this memorial to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. MARKS said he wished the memorial to go to the 
Special Committee ; after they had investigated it, it might 
have another reference. 

Mr. SMITH, of Md. said, the proper reference was to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. : 

Mr. MARKS withdrew his first motion, and the memo- 


TUESDAY, January 9, 1827. 
DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM OF KENTUCKY, &c. 
The bill to provide for the location of the two townships 
of land reserved for a Seminary of Learning in the Terri-~ 
tory of Florida, and to complete the location of the grant 
to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Kentucky, was then 


jections offered to the bill, he would move to make it the ; taken up. 


special order of the day fur Monday next. 

Which motion was adopted. 

Frivay, Januany 5, 1827. 
ROAD IN ARKANSAS. 

The bill to authorize the President of the United States ! 
to cause a road to be constructed from Fort Smith, in Ar- ! 
kansas, to Nachitoches, in Louisiana, was read a second : 
time. i 

On motion of Mr. HENDRICKS, the report of the Com- | 
mittee on this subject was read. \ 

Mr. CHANDLER made a few remarks onthe amount | 
of the sum appropriated, ($21,000, ) which, he observed, 
was greater than the estimate of the cxpenses, by six! 
thousand dollars. \ 

Mr. HENDRICKS, in answer, read from the volume of 
last year’s printed documents a statement rel 
necessity for the construction of this road. : 

Mr. BENTON said, that he considered this bill to be! 
based on just and equitable principles, The lands through : 
which, and to which, this road was to ran, were almost 
exclusively the property of the United States ; and, until 
a road should be cut to lead to them, they would not be! 
settled. He thought that, where large tracts of land were 
owned by the United States, it became a duty, on their | 
part, to open facilities of communication, by the construc- 
tion of roads, as it was the duty of any other landholder. 
‘The doctrine had long been sanctioned by Congress, and 
the provisions of this bill seemed to rest on plain princi- 
ples, peculiar to itself, which pointed out the justice of 
the appropriation, f 

On the question of ordering the bill to be engrossed, a 
division was called, when the Senate refused to concur— 
15 to 13. 

Adjourned to Monday. 
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Mosar, January 8, 1827. 
“FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


Mr. MARKS presented the memorial of sundry mer- | 
chants of Philadelphia, praying indemnification for losses 
by French spoliations, and moved its reference to the Se- 
lect Committec on foreign Spoliations. 

Mr. HOLMES said, that he understood those claims to 


Mr. EATON said, that, last year, a similar bill was pass- 
ed ; but, by some crror, the location of one of the town- 
ships had not been made, and the other had been consi- 
derably diminished by rights of pre-emption. The object 
of this bill was to settle the location of one of the town- - 
ships, and to empower the Agent of the Institution to se- 
lect from other lands as much as had been abstracted by 
the rights of pre-emption. A ; 

Mr. KING wished to inquire why the location of the one 
township was to be made at a distance from the other, 
and why this bill was brought forward to ask a more ad- 
vantageous allotment of land for the Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution of Kentucky ? For his own part, he was not pre- 
pared to grant the land to that Institution. . He had un- 
derstood, at the time this bill was passed, that it was for 
the benefit of an unfortunate class of society ; but he had 
no expectation that the claim for that class of persons 
would be brought into contact with the rights of other in- 
dividuals. But the land, said Mr. K. had all been select- 
ed in the vicinity of the honest and industrious settlers. af 
Florida, and much of it belonged to those settlers.. : He 
did not wish to injure those settlers ; and he thought the 
unfair manner in which the selection had been made, ren- 
dered the Institution undeserving of the boon that had 
been granted. He therefore moved to strike out that 
clause relating to the Deaf and Dumb Institution of Ken- 
tucky, in order that information might be obtained as to 
the. manner in which that selection of lands bad been 
made. 

Mr. EATON said he would inform the gentleman as to 
the design of this bill, although he was not, perhaps, so 
well qualified to do it satisfactorily as some other gentle- 
men. Ifthe Senate intended to make it an Indian gift, it 
would perhaps be the best method to adopt the motion 
just proposed. But, if that body meant to act in good 
faith, that certainly was not the course to be pursued. 
Should the Senate, after having granted the land. for this 
specific object of benevolence, because by error the loca- 


ton had been made upon the property of other individu- - 


als, and thereby the subject was once more subjected to 
legislation, withdraw their bounty, and say, because.an 
error had thrown the Institution into -their power, take 
back the appropriation? He trusted not. if there was 
any fault, it seemed to him that it must have been. that of 
the Agent. He made the selections, and, if they. were 
made wrong, certainly the blame rested upon him. But, 
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for his.own part, he did not consider th 
propriety in the selection. The question of right, he 
thought, even.as it stood, was in favor of the Deaf and 
Dumb of Kentucky. Their. claim he considered better 
than those of the settlers of Florida, because the law was 
passed granting this township before that granting the 
Jands of the settlers. He had come to the conclusion, 
that the law which was first placed upon the statute book 
gave a better claim than a subsequent law. The right 
seemed clearly on the side of the College of Kentucky ; 
but the Institution did not contend for that right, and 
their moderation in declining to urge what they were 
justly entitled to, deserved a better fate than to have the 
grant once given them withdrawn altogether, Supposing 
- that the claim of the Institution to the land was not as good 
as the claim of the settlers, still such a measure would be 
‘rigid and unjust. The act passed formerly enacted, that 
two townships should be reserved, and one had been re- 
served on the Pascagoula ; but it Fad been considered ex- 
pedient to change the location of the township, and ano- 
ther had been selected. This was done because the terri- 
tory was supposed to be divided by two interests, and it 
was an extensive tract of country ; and, as the grants were 
for two institutions, it seemed desirable that they should 
be separate, and in no way interfere with each other. 

Mr. CHANDLER inquired whether the township had 
been selected ? 

Mr. EATON said the power had been given to the Pre- 
sident to locate them, but he had designated but one. 
They were for two distinct institutions, and, although con- 
nected in the same bill, had litle connexion. ` 

Mr. CHANDLER. said that it would be necessary to 
find how much of the land was claimed by the scttlers, as 
it was essential to know how much had becn abstracted by 
these claims, in order to decide what quantity to grant im 
the present bill. - 

Mr. EATON remarked, that the quantity would be 
fixed on by the Register, who would fix upon suficient to 
make up the township. He, having a list of all lands 
granted, could do it with correctness. 

Mr. KING could not allow this bill to pass without 
cominent, however willing he might be to join in any 
liberal grant in favor of science and humanity—when he 
considered that the Institution had attempted to make use 
of unfair means in the selection of their lands. Why 

‘should Congress grant them the relief now asked for, 
when it was allowed that they might have kept the lands 
‘that had been granted? The grant was a liberal one ; 
he did not disapprove of it at the time; but they had 

. forfeited the bounty which had been extended to them 
by abusing that liberality. He still persisted in the mo- 
tion to strike out the part of the bill relative to the Deaf 
and Dumb of Kentucky. If, hereafter, having obtained 
information, and that iniormation was satisfactory,he might 
vote for the grant ; but, while the conduct of the Institu- 

: tion and their Agents bore the equivocal character which 
he now attributed to it, he must withhold his acquiescence 
from the grant. 

Mr. ROWAN said he was sorry to perceive that the 
gentleman seemed to implicate the Trustees of the Ken- 
tucky Institution, and, he thought, without any ground 


whatever. They had no interest, in locating the lands, | 


to act improperly or fraudulently ; and he hoped the gen- 
tleman would perceive that the imputation cast upon the 
Trustees was hastily made. The Agent might have done 
wrong; but to whom was he answerable? It was true, 
” that, if he behaved in a fraudulent manner, he might be 
brought to answer for it in a court of justice. But where 
was he to answer for an error of judgment, or an act aris- 
ing out ofa want of information? That the Agent might 
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for the gentleman 
to say that he had done an act for which the graut ought 
to be withdrawn, was, he thought, a hasty conclusion, 
and should not have been formed untilforther proof. of 
misconduct could be produced. The. Agent was a man 
of high character in Kentucky, and who had acted in, this 
business with humane motives; nor could it be rationally 
supposed that he would have desired to injure the settlers ; 
and, indeed, it was to prevent that result that this bill was 
now brought forward. But, even supposing the Agent 
and Trustees had all acted improperly, was Congress to 
seck redress by wreaking its vengeance on the deaf and 
dumb? Were they culpable, and would this body injure 
them to show its disapproval ofthe conduct cf their Agent? 
He trusted not. The Trustees did not think that the 
Agent actedin bad faith. They supposed that he wanted 
information ; and they now caled upon Congress to re- 
lieve them from the difficulty in which, by error, the lo- 
cation of the lands had drawn them. And would the Se- 
nate refuse to accede to this most reasonable request? 
Would they retract this charity from an unfortunate and 
isolated class of beings, whose misfortunes gave them a 
claim on the best and tenderest feelings of the heart ; who 
| were incapacitated by nature from asking relief them- 
selves, and who must ‘be dependent on the exertions of 
others to obtain and apply the relief which benevolence 
extended to them ? Ife trusted not, even were the Agents 
guilty of malconduct or malfeasance. This body could 
not contemplate the withdrawal of the bounty which they 
had granted, and when the ratification asked was such as 
was uniformly granted in other cases, There was another 
point worthy of remark. The gentleman said that we 
ought not to injure the settlers of Florida. We say so 
too ; and this bill is intended to shield them from preju- 
i dice. ‘The object of this bill was to éffect the very ob- 
ject which the gentleman had in, view; which, indeed, 
| ‘was the strongest motive for introducing it. The words 
| of the memorial of the Trustees were sufficient to show 
that they received the grant from Congress with grateful 
feclings—it ran thus: “ Rejoicing in your bounty, we 
«have sentan Agent to Florida, and he, from misinforma- 
| e tion, intentionally or accidentally given him, has made 
«c an error in the selection of the lands,” &c. or very near 
these words. ‘They throw no imputatien on the Agent, 


| but attribute the difficulty to error alone. The. bill ought 


to be looked upon as a proof of the moderation of the 
Trustees, and a desire on their part to act with due regard 
to the interests of all concerned. . He begged that the gen- 


| teman would withdraw his motion, and, also, that he 


would perceive that the Trustees had no wish to invade 
the rights of the settlers in Florida, Certainly the Deaf 
and Dumb should not be made to suffer for the crrors of 
others. As to the quantity of land, there would be no 
difficulty in deciding. The public officers would easily 
arrange the portion allotted, by numcrical calculation. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, said, that, when the sub- 


ject was before Congress last session, he felt great anxiety “ 


for the passage of this law, giving a certain quantity of 
land to the deaf and dumb of Kentucky. He felt great 
anxiety, beéause he doubted whether it would be passed. 
But, when it had passed both Houses, and received the 
ratification of the President, he dismissed. the subject en- 
tirely from his mind. Nor did he expect, at any period, 
to hear a-person upon the floor of Congress oppose the 
enjoyment by that Institution of the bounty granted to. it. 


If ever, the time for opposing it was in the early stages of- 


the measure. ‘fo do it now, would be both unjust and 
preposterous, If he understood the question, the land 
had been Iocated on lands belonging to bona fide settlers. 
But the conduct of the Trustees of the Institution had 


liave been mistaken, appeared to him very probable, He į been such that it-could not be supposed they were at all 


‘was a stranger in Florida, sent from Kentucky to make 
the selection, and might have been misled : but, without 


disposed to injure that class of persons. Such questions 
were continually before Congress, and they were the pro- 
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per authority to settle them ; nor would he give a vote, 
even in favor of the deaf and dumb of Kentucky, if hè 
thought it would increase the.confusion which now existed 
among the various Tand claims on which Congress was 
called every day to legislate, He believed the gentleman 
from Alabama too honorable to suspect men of high stand- 
ing in the community, as were the Trustees and their 
Agent, without some satisfactory proof, He knew those. 
persons, and could vouch for their high honor and cha- 
racter. He trusted the gentleman would withdraw his 
motion ; and that no attempt would be made to withdraw 
a donation which had caused the hearts of unfortunate be- 
ings to overflow with gratitude. 

Mr. KING disclaimed any intention of assailing the cha- 
racters of the Directors of the Institution or their Agent. 
He only spoke from the knowledge he had of the transac- 
tion. There was a feature in the present bill on which he 
enlarged. It was, that the Institution was to be allowed 
to choose its land from various sections of the Territories ; 
‘and take a portion here and a portion there, of the best 
landin the country. He had, last year, protested against 
any such privilege ; and the gentlemen interested in the 
bill had told him that the design was to take an undivided 
township. But that pledge had not been fulfilled : for the 
very reverse had been the course pursued. He there- 
fore was constrained, bya sense of duty to his constituents, 
to --ersist in his motion. i 

The quesiion being taken on Mr. KING’S motion, it 
was negatived, 20 to 9 ; and then 

‘The bill was ordered to be cngrossed for a third reading. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


After passing over some other orders, the Senate, on 
motion of Mr. BARTON, took up the bill to graduate the 
price of the Public Lands, (which bill the Committee on 
Public Lands had recommended to be indefinitely post- 
poned.) ‘The billisin the following words : 


“A BILL to-graduate the price of the public landa, and to 
cede the refuse to the States in which they he. 


& Be tt enacted, Sc. That so much of the public lends 
as have been offered heretofore at public sale, and which 
may remain unsold on the fourth day of March next, shall, 
thereafter, be offered at private sale, in parcels, conform- 
able to sectional divisions and subdivisions, until the sale 
thereof shall be effected, at the following graduation of 
prices: For one year next ensuing the ‘fourth day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, at 
one dollar per acre ; for one year next ensuing the fourth 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
cight,at seventy-five cents per acre ; for one year nextensu- 
ing the fourth day of March, one thousand cight hundred 
and twenty-nine, at filty cents per acre ; and, for one year, 
from and after the fourth day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty, at twenty-five cents per acre. 

“See... And be it further enacted, ‘That somuch of the 
public lands as shall hereafter be offered at public sale, 
and which may remain unsold at the close of each sale, 
shall, thereafter, be offered at private sale, in parcels, 
conformable to sectional divisions and subdivisions, until 
the sale thereof shall be effected, at the following gradua- | 
tion of prices: For: one year next ensuing the clese of 
such sale, at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre | 
for one other year next ensuing, at one doilar per acre ;! 
for.one other year next ensuing, at seventy-five cents per | 
acre; for one other year next ensuing, at fifty cents por 
acre : and, for one year thereafter, at twenty-five cents 
per.acre. : 

See. 3. And de it further enacted, That it shall and) 
may be lawful for any head of a family, young man over 
the age of twenty-one years, or widow, not having receiv 
ed a donation-of land from the United States, to demand ` 
apd receive, from the Regist i 


crs of the Land:Offices, andi 


the Receivers of Public Moneys, a written permission ‘to 
settle on any half-quarter section of land within their re- 
spective districts, which shall versain unsold forthe space 
of one year, after having been offered at fifty cents per 
acre ; and if the person so applying shail forthwith settle 
thereupon, and shall cultivate the same for five consect- 
tive years, and shall bea citizen of the United Statesat 
the end of that time, the said person, on making proof bee! 
fore the Register and Receiver of the District, of sucht 
settlement, cultivation, and citizenship, shall be entitled 
to receive a patent for the said half-quarter section, as a 
donation from the United States. ; 

Sec. 4, And beit further enacted, That the Registers 
and Receivers, for services done under the third section 
of this act, shall haye a right to demand and take from the 
party applying for such services, the following fees : For 
a written permission to settle upon a half quarter section 
of land, the sum of each ; for taking the proof of - 
settlement, cultivation and citizenship, and granting the 
final certificate, the furthersum of cents each. 

“Sec, 5. And be il further enucted, That all the land 
which shall remain unsold for one year, after having been 
offered at twenty five cents per acre, shall be, and the 
same hereby is, ceded in full property to, the States in 
which the same may lie.” ; ý 

Mr. BARTON said, when this bill was first introduced 
to the Senate, the Committee on Public Lands was unani- 
mously opposed to it. At the last session, a majority of 
the committee was opposed to the project, but agreed, 
upon the earnest solicitation of the mover of the bill, to 
report it without amendment, to enable him to give his 
views upon the subject, as presented in the bill. At the 
same time the committee agreed to a substitute, offered 
by the late member from Delaware, (Mr. Vax Dyxx) cor- 
responding with the memorials of Hlinois and Missouri, in. 
part; and instructed me to move to strike out the whole 
bill, when it should be taken up to be acted on, and to 
insert the substitute. When the bill was so reported, 
the mover took charge of it, and laid it on the table, and 
never called it up, except for the purpose of making his , 
speech ; so that the substitute was not presented. At the’ 
present session, the majority of the committee was in fas 
vor of reporting the bill without amendment. 

'Time and reflection have confirmed me in the belief, 
that no such measure ought to be adopted by the Senate ; 
and I feel it due to my constituents and to myself, to as- 
sign some of the prominent reasons for opposing a mea- 
snre, which, through infinite pains, and extraordinary ex- 
ertions, has acquired a fictitious and delusive’ importance 
in some of the new. Statesin the West. The present 
land system of the United States, originated under the 
auspices of President Washington, with that race of pure 
and disinterested patriots who framed our Government, 
and established all our public institutions that are worth 
preserving. “A race of statesmen, (to use a borrowed 
‘*idea) whose political little finger was larger than the 
“Joins of the temporising politicians of these degenerate 
“days.” They had come iresh and purified from the fires 
of the Revolution ; and they established our present Re~ 
publican land system. But they have been denounced as 
the ‘*funding-system men,” and aspersed as speculators 
in soldiers’ certificates. t x 

On a former occasion, the author of this bill seemed:to 
associate himself with the worthies of the Revolutions by. 
eulogizing their policy, in one breath, and then to-with- 
draw himself from their society, by denouncing the fand- 
ing-system men in the next. They were the authors of 
that system: They breathed the breath of life into: its 
and were the light and the way. to all its friends and-sup- 
porters. They found our young Government without: 


money or-credit to pay the soldiers of the war of Inde- 


pendence, their certificates barfered about for what would: 
be'giveri by the few who had confidence enough to-hope 
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for any thing from the paralyzed infancy of the Union. 
They faund our whole financial affairs in a complete state 
of chaos, and spoke them into order and system, funded 
the public debt upon the only practicable terms, and 
pointed us on to the eminence of national credit we now 
enjoy. They saw it was impossible to distinguish be- 
tween the original amount of the certificates of public 
debt, and the various and unknown sums that had been 
paid by the purchasers; that the losses of the soldiers 
were the unavoidable consequences of public inability to 
pay ; and the gain of the purchasers a reward of their con- 
fidence in the Government, in those gloomy times. And 
their posterity, in better days, have made some compensa- 
tion to the surviving soldiers of that war. The statesmen 
of that day knew that our complicated systems of State 
and Federal Governments,’all operating upon the People 
at the same time, was a new experiment among men, and 
that, if the People should find themselves ground be- 
tween the nether mill stone of State direct taxation, and 
the upper one of national direct taxation, for the ordinary 
expenses of Government, in times of peace, they would 
soon demand some simple form of Government, asa relief 
from the oppression of such a complicated machine ; and 
that, if once incited to the work of innovation, they might 
not stop short of a limited monarchy, as a relief from the 
ceaseless strife and turmoil of the all-pervading and all- 
distracting Presidential question. They saw the necessi- 
ty of adopting some system of indirect revenue for the 
support of. the General Government ; and they had but 
the two principal sources of. indirect and voluntary reve- 
nue : our foreign commerce, and: our public lands. In 
those days, before the illumiuati came, men believed the 
ocean and the earth to be equally ‘the gift of God to 
“man,” and that it was no more a sin against nature and 
nature’s God to raise revenue out of the use of the one 
than of the other, for the necessary support of organized 
society. Man has the same divine right to make a ship 
and traverse the ocean, in quest of sustenance, that he 
has to make a plough, and break the surface of the earthy, 
for the same purpose. It was accordingly ordained that 
an indirect revenue should be raised from the one, in the 
form of duties and tonnage ; and from the other, in the 
form of sales of our public lands. And mark the republi- 
can character of our public land system. It may be em- 
phatically so denominated. Instead of selling the lands 
for a mere trifle, in large domains, to lordly individuals ; 
or giving principalities to a few favorites, as Kings and 
Monarchs have heretofore done, to be rented, or leased, 
or resold, to the actual cultivators of the soil, they are sold 
out in small tracts, at a moderate price, that places free- 
holds within the reach of every industrious citizen. The 
Government retains the control of the price and of the 
sales, so as to prevent extensive speculations, and to gra- 
duate the supply of the existing demand for the soil. 
The previous surveys and uniformity of title cut up the 
toots of future litigation for the homes of the purchasers. 

There has always been, and will be, in this world, a 
struggle going on by the few, to command the wealth 
and political power of a country, and, through these, the 
minds and bodies of the many ; and by the many to regain 
Look at the bold 


on that ground. 
‘their prospects, a 
move the causes:of their former failures, and retrieve their 
vanished fortunes. The salutary influence of our Repub- 
Yican land system was strikingly exemplified in Missouri, 


on the extension of that system beyond the Mississippi. 
Prior to the Federal sales in that country, the ample 
domains of individuals, held under. the princely grants of 
the Spanish Kings, were selling to the American emi- 
grants for six, eight, and ten dollars per acre, in their wild 
state. The moment the national sales were opened, those 
grants fell to the Federal price. He who, on yesterday, 
was a Nabob, was, on to-day, as poor as other men. 
Adopt any measure by which your millions of. acres may 
be converted inte private property, and they will soon 
tise, by common league among the Lords Proprietors, 
to the height necessary to secure their fortunes. ; 

We have been told by the advocate of this bill, that 
private lands in Virginia and Ohio are assessed at an aver- 
age value of about $2 50 per acre, and that, therefore, 
our public lands are too high! Strange perversion of 
reasoning, indeed! Every school boy ought to know 
that private lands never can rise beyond the reach of the 
industrious, poor, in the elder States, while, by crossing a 
real or imaginary line, they can procure it in abundance 
for $1 25 peracre, in the newer States or Territories 5 
and that the People of the United States can never be 
converted into profitable vassals, or even sub-purehasers, 
to private landholders, while our public land system shali 
continue in operation. Equally manifest is it that, during 
the operation of this system, the great landholders in the 
valley of the Mississippi, or elsewhere, can never realize 
princely fortunes either by rent, lease, or re-sales to the 
actual cultivators of the ground ; nor eat the bread made 
| by the sweat of others’ brows, through their lands. What. 
| the minimum price should be, to secure the two great ob- 
| jects of preventing speculations and facilitating the acqui- 

sition of freehold estates, is, perhaps, as difficult to say, 

as what our tariff should be to secure all the objects to be 
i effected by it. Perhaps both should change with circum- 
‘stances. The price of public lands, however, is not justly 
| chargeable with discouraging emigration to the West- 
iward. So far as that is the fact, it has been more owing 
i to the unsound, if not unconstitutional state of the local 
: currency. Each State exercises the power of issuing a 
! species of bills of credit, or bank paper, to take the place 
of money, that will scarcely circulate beyond her own 
limits. The People of the older States can seldom dise 
pose of their property for any thing that will answer their 
purposes in the newer ones ; and thus they are, im a de- 
gree, bound down to the soil of their nativity, by the spu- 
rious state of the local currency. 

Our public land system, like our systems of Governa 
` ment, may have defects and anomalies ; but, in its practi- 
_ cal operation and general results, it is sound and salutary. 
i It keeps the private lands low, and within the reach of 
| industry, even in the elder States, where the public lands 
| do not he ; prevents the -European systems of tenantry 
jand vasselage from obtaining among us; and, if wisely 
used by the Government, may be made the means, for 
‘ages to come, of propagating the principles of equality, 

independence, and republicanism. On the other hand, 
, adoptany system that would throw the property of a coun- 
‘ try into the hands of a féw, and they will find means to 


osal in our own country. 


x 


dissolve great monopolies, yet the. men make. the 


i pay oF the public debt. 

| in America to do that. 
| source of gradual revenue, corresponding to the increase 
| of population and the growing demand for the soil. thas 
| produced an average of a million per annum 5. sum suffi- 
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cient to build a powerful navy ina few years.. And let 
not their sons, too eager for sudden gain, rip up the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. -== -< 

I will proceed to consider the two principal projects of 
the day, proposed as substitutes for the existing order of 
things; with respect to this branch of our national revenue. 

First, to surrender the lands to the States in which they 
lie, upon some terms to be made with the other States. 
And, secondly, to establish a scale of rapid depreciation of 
the lands, by which. hundreds of millions of acres will be 
thrown into market within a few years, at twenty-five 
cents per acre. This last project, I am aware, has been 
thiscalled a graduation of the price to the quality ; but I 
choose to consider it in its true character, disregarding its 
seducing title. 

Upon the first project, I shall not now trouble the Sen- 
ate with argument on our constitutional power to commit 
the suicidal act of thus depriving the General Government 
of her second best source of indirect revenue. If our ob- 
ject were to destroy the Union, and restore it to its origi- 
nal elements, I know of no better way than thus to cut 
off, one by one, first the proceeds of the public lands, 
and next the proceeds of our foreign commerce. |. But, if 
our object be to preserve and strengthen the Union, it is 
our duty to husband our few resources for an easy, indi- 
rect, and voluntary revenue for its support. {f the social 
state of man and the circumstances of our country admitted 
of the land and the water being as free as in a simple state 

,oF nature, it might be well, and surely would be quite 
‘poetical ; but, as that is nôt the case, it become us to ad- 
here to our ancient institutions, until some great practical 
evil shall be felt from them. 

. We are told, however, at this late day, that the land 
system of the United States is contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution, and a violation of the sovereignty of the new 
States! Let gentlemen be cautious how they urge this 


argument. If pursued to its legitimate conclusion, it might | 
The same Constitution that authorizes | 


prove too much. 
the admission of new States, also authorizes the holding 
and disposing of the Western lands by the United States. 
If, then, State sovereignty, as contemplated by the Con- 
stitution, be incompatible with such a tenure and disposi- 


tion of the public lands by the United States, it would : 


seem to follow, that the new States have been prematurely 
and unconstitutionally admitted ; and, therefore, are not 
properly in the Union. Their argument stands thus: 


Until the Federal lands are disposed of in the new coun- i 


mission of new States, must be so understood, as.to stand 
together. In conclusion upon this point, if. it be'a viola- 
tion of the sovereignty of the new Western States‘to‘pay; 
or suffer to be paid, within them, an indirect revenue of one’ 
million per annum, for the public lands, so also isit â vios 
lation of the sovereignty of the old Atlantic States; “to 
pay, or suffer to be paid, within them, an indirect revenue 
of upwards of twenty millions, for their-commerce upon 
the ocean; and they have the same right to demanda 
surrender to them of all the maritime revenues collected 
in their ports. Why has not this flocd of light been pour- 
ed upon their benighted minds by some modern Juminary 
proposing the matter in their behalf ? The idea would be 
something like the sun himself paying a friendly visit-to 
the opaque bodies of his great system. i 
Another argument advanced by the friends of this pro- 
ject, in favor of the surrender, is, that it will curtail the pa- 
tronage and influence of the Federal Government. I have 
been a temporary convert to this doctrine; but it was 
without due reflection, ata moment when I saw an orga- 
nized corps of Federal officers, holding the money. and 
influence of their employers, moved like an army of pupe 
pets, by the twitching of a wire, To cut off this source 
of revenue with that view, will be found to be “straining 
at the gnat, and swallowing the camel ;” for all the ob- 
jections to our revenue from the public lands, upon the 
score of Federal patronage, will apply, with more than 
twenty-fold force, to our maritime revenue. In-all the 
West, the Federal Government wields a revenue from the 
lands, of one million per annum, with a corresponding 
number of officers and agents. In all the East, she 
wields a revenue of upwards of twenty millions, from 
| foreign commerce, with a corresponding number of offi- 
:cers and agents. The States East of the Alleghany 
: mountains contain about three-fourths of the population 
. of the Union. So that the patronage of the Federal Gò- 
vernment, arising from the commercial revenue in ‘the 
East, is seven times greater, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, than that of the land revenue in the West, even 
` counting Kentucky and Tennessee, where no public lands 
i die, as under the supposed influence. no 
| ‘Why, then, is not the proposition submitted at once; to 
cut off from the Federal Government all the streams of 
, voluntary revenue upon which she subsists, and resort, at 
| once, to a system of direct taxation for her support ? But, 
: even there, the spectre of Federal patronage would still 
haunt our path. Under such a system, all the machinery 


| 


t 


| 


tries, State sovereignty cannot exist there, according to | of offices and officers must be employed, and the manner 
the Constitution. The Federal lands were not disposed | of collecting, and the amount collected, would be felt with 
of in the new States when they were admitted, and, there- | a deeper and more pervading sensation, by the body of the 
fore, they are not sovereign States of the Union. And i States. If Federal officers, holding the money and influ- 


thus, Sir, by a discovery made at this late day, after a quiet 
practice of thirty years, are we to be syllogised out of the 
Union! But the answer to these new notions is, there is 
no such thing as absolute State sovereignty over all sub- 
jects. They are all limited; either by the positive insti- 
tutions of our fathers, or by their assent to pre-existing 
institutions, after the Revolution. The new States do pos- 
sess al! the potential sovereignty of the old States, though 
they may not yet possess all the subjects upon which to 
exercise their powers. If infractions of State laws hap- 
pen upon public lands within her limits, they are cogni- 
zable by State authority; and Missouri possesses ali the 
kinds of power or sovereignty that New York does, al: 
though she has no grand canal upon which to exercise 
her powers, To talk of “ eminent domain,” and Vattel, 
in a case created and regulated by our own Constitution, 
is an idle affectation of learning. 

The power to interfere with the United States’ lands, 
was not among the sovereign powers to be granted to 
the new States, into which those lands were divided, but 
was expressly reserved to the United States. And the 
two provisions, respecting the public lands, and the ad- 


ier 


ence of the country, wield them in the affairs properly 
belonging to the States, especially in the elective rights 
of the States, the appropriate remedy would be, to dis- 
miss the officers. “But let your public institutions stand : 
ferret out and kill the rats, but do not burn down your 
barn to oust the intruders. | 
But, Sir, the great danger to be apprehended from our 
Western lands, is not that the Federal Executive will 
overturn our liberties. So long as the Peeple remain faith- 
ful to themselves. that is impossible. ‘The great danger 
is, that those lands may be used by designing demagogues 
as the means of corrupting the People, and seducing them 
from. their fidelity and allegiance to themselves. “Bodies 
of People may be, and have been, corrupted and-seduced 
from their own permanent interests, fora time; but they 
always get right again. Witness the last ten years in the 
West. ‘The unconstitutional “relief measures” of banks; 
| buls of credit, lean offices, stop laws, Judge-breaking; 
speculaions, and bank robberies in the form of loansy.and 
i all the projects of ¢<clief” that have deranged that-por- 
i tion of the Unionall these prove that the- People may 
| be so seduced: And witness the “ magical‘influence’? of 
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this very land scheme, in the new States. The delusion 
ran high in August last; but is now as rapidly abating. 
The People always recover. 4 

There is but one way of corrupting great bodies of Peo- 
ple: Hold up to their imagination some prospect of great 
and sudden good or gain; some splendid El Dorado or 
other; and then they are in danger. Bring them once 
to view their Representatives in Congress as mere advo- 
cates, to solicit and obtain, for their particular portion of 
the country, some great boons in money or land, and then 
they are in danger. Once establish this state of things, 
and our Western Jands will be made a standing buoy to 
be seized by any candidate for office, whose sins are 
weighing him down to the bottom. They will be con- 
verted into the ‘horns of the altar,” to be grasped by 
any political sinner pursued by the just resentments of an 
offended public. 

The second grand scheme of the day, to overturn the 
public laad system, is to establish a scale of rapid de- 
preciation of our public lands, misnamed the graduation of 
the price. The title of the bill is delusive.. It sails under 
false colors. The plan of graduating the price by the 
quality of the public lands, however desirable in itself, is 
now impracticable, if it ever were so. “The proces- 
sion has gone by.’? This principle, if practicable at all, 
should have been infused into our system some thirty 
years ago, at its commencement; and the means provided 
of ascertaining the different rates of the lands, at the time 
of the public surveys. 

It has been proposed, even at this late day, to create a 
new corps of Federal officers, to examine the public 
lands, and report their different qualities, with this view ; 
but I am not prepared for that either, as at present inform- 
ed. ‘The graduation can never be accomplished bya mis- 
called scale of appreciation, as proposed in this bill; but 
aruinous scheme of speculation may be effected by it. 
Under a specious pretence of doing something for the 
poor, the less thinking multitudes may be, for a time, en- 
listed in its favor: and the Land Barons will fall in from 
motives of interest. As the worst enemies of human li- 


| 


upon credit; may organize their regiments, brigades, and 

divisions; collect and provide thèirfunds; and, at the 

end of the term, enter and take possession of all the 

mighty excess, beyond the pittance snatched from their 

lordships, by the impertinent husbandmen of our country. 

Then, Sir, the price may be such as the Lords Proprietors 

shall agree upon in council. Then may commence the 

war of interest and corruption, between the organized 

few and the undisciplined many. Those, to ward off State 

taxes, and secure their enormous gaing: these, to regain 
their equal footing upon the earth. And, in such wars, 
all history teaches us which party will prevail. And tell 
us not that land speculation is at an end. The spirit of 
speculation is still abroad upon the earth. Tt is neither 
dead nor asleep ; but is only couching, hike the panther 
of your Western forests, ready. to spring upon its, prey 
whenever you, by adopting such a measure, shall drive 
them within its reach. I will as soon believe the hungry 
wolves, driven. away by the vigilant shepherd, will not 
again return and taste the lamb, when they find the shep- 
herd disarmed or asleep. This bill lays its hand upon the 
cause of their former failures, and removes it. It wrests 
the ægis of the nation from the breast of the husband- 
man, and dashes it to pieces at the foot of the speculator. 
Listen to the extra-oficial and officious echoings and laud- 
ings of this land scheme, by certain Western Governors, 
who were themselves manufactured out of the wreck ofthe’ 
old credit-system land-jobbers. No sooner was this scheme 
introduced into Congress, than their “ Excellencies” 
scented the game afar off, and licked their “excellent”? 
chaps in anticipation of the feast. Look at the history of 
your military bounty lands. They would constitute indi- 
vidual principalities, were it not for our public land sys- 
tem. Pags this bill, and you will live long enough to tell 
your neighbors, “These fine lands, now selling around 
“us for twenty, thirty, and forty dollars per acre, by the 
“< Lords Proprietors, to the industrious husbandmen of our 
“ country, were purchased, a few years since, by extensive 
*€ combinations, at twenty-five cents per acre, from the 
© United States! The Government ought to have retained 


berty are commonly they who talk most about it, so the | “ the power to have averted this mighty calamity from the 
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most pernicious measures for the poor, are commonly 
those entitled for their benefit. Look at the operation of 
this scheme. Within five years it will throw an hundred 
millions of land, a great proportion of it the best upon 
earth, into market, at twenty-five cents per acre. Itisto be 
a standing measure of the Government. As your millions 
pass by, in their rapid flight down the scale of deprecia- 
tion, to the minimum of twenty-five cents, very few tracts 
cean be taken by the actual cultivators. They will, na- 
turally, wait for the lowest price, seeing the great abuu- 
dance in market. The few tracts they can snatch: away 
in the passage, will stand but as solitary exceptions, here 
and there, to the general effect of the scheme; and for 
these plain common sense reasons: the supply will infi- 
nitely exceed the demand, for the purposes of actual cul- 
tivation, There are not men enough in-the United 
States, in want of homes and lands to cultivate, to occupy 
any considerable proportion of the proposed supply, be- 
fore it reaches the proposed minimum. We cannot make 
cultivators by our fiat; but must await the orderly course 
of nature. ‘Then the main effect of the bill will be, to rc- 
duce all your lands to twenty-five cents per acre, at the 
end of the five years. This will present a much more 
tempting field to the genius of specuiation, than ever did 
the old credit system. There, they had five years’ credit, 
it is true, for the three-fourths of the price, in which to 
make fortunes by resales of the engrossed lands to the cul- 
tivators; but they had to pay one-fourth down ; and the 
price was orten high at the first sales. Here, the specu- 
dators will bave, in effect, five years credit for the twenty- 
five cents, and pay nothing in advance: for, the moment 
this bill shall pass, they may count themselves purchasers 
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«s country ; but it was charmed and ravished by the elo- 
*¢ quence of Western members of Congress, and as com. 
«c pletely seduced from the path of its duty, as our mother 
** Eve, in the garden of Eden !” 

Another objection has been urged, of late, against our 
public land system. tis said it drains off the circulating 
medium of the new countries, and impoverishes the 
Western People. . Upon this subject, I answer what I an- 
swered at the close of the last session. Considering the 
Union asa whole, it has neither men nor money m the 
wilderness to be drained off. ‘They must first go from 
the old States, before they can be drained back ; and the 
older States might as well complain that we drain their 
men and means from them, as we urge this objection to 
the operation of our common land system. ‘Phis is what 
{answered at the last session. Besides, Sir, this drain is 
mutual, when we view our system of finance as a whole. 
The West buys a part of the imported goods of the East, 
and so pays a part of the maritime revenue. The Fast 
furnishes both men and money to buy the Western lands, 
and so pays a part of the public land revenue. Thus, all 
is fair. And we would do well to impress upon our minds 
the Farewell Address of the Father of his Country,respect- 
ing the getting up of geographical interests.and feelings 
of East and West, and North and South. 

The only remaining. general objection to our land sys- 
tem which I shall now notice, is the drain of our popula- 
tion to countries that give away their lands to emigrants. 
itis true, that our Spanish-American and Anglo-American 
neighbors draw off a few of -ourrestless People. The Spa- 
nish Americans take many of our surplus hunters and sons 
of misfortune. They, however, have adopted the vicious 
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policy of thé kings of Spain, by granting out vast bodies 
of country to a few individuals, upon condition of settling 
them with People “to hew the wood and draw the water,” 
like the cases of the Marquis de Maison Rouge, and the 
Baron de Bastrop, ia Louisiana. And it may generally 
be affirmed, that the actual cultivators will not find them- 
selves bettered, even in point of property, after paying 

- the expenses cf migration, and their share of the fortune 
to be raised by the grantee and his sub-agents. With 
most American citizens, the consciousness that ‘this. is 
my own, my native land,” would not be exchanged for an 
useless extent of untilled arpens. It is a general fault 
with us to acquire, and attempt to cultivate, too much 
ground. It may well be doubted, whether it is vot bet- 
ter for our young men to pay a price for their land, than 
to have it given tothem. Why is it that almost all our 
useful men of business and capital are they who inherited 
little from their parents? Why is it that almost all of the 
great and the good, of all nations, have been the archi- 
tects of their own fortunes? If, however, the streams of 
expatriation, from these causes, be such as to require any 
attention from the nation, the check is plain and simple. 
Adopt some counteracting system of donations, compati- 
ble with our financial policy, and the Republican princi- 
ples of our country; but save us from great landholders. 

1 do not admire the plan proposed in this bill, of mak- 
ing small donations, of only half a quarter, combined with 
this scale of depreciation, and after this all-engulfing land 
monster shall have stalked over the country. It seems 
to me to tantalize the indigent, by first inviting the specu- 
lators to the sumptuous feast, and then calling in the poor 
to pick up the crumbs that fall from the rich men’s tables. 
if you do any thing, do it openly, directly, and effectively. 
Set apart a portion of your soil, as a sacred fund, for the pur- 
pose of multiplying freeholders, and stopping this drain of 
your People, and populating your new States. The plan of 
appropriating alternate sections to this object, afterthe first 
sales, which f submitted at this session, originated with the 
Hon. John Rhea, of ‘fen. one of the political makers of this 
country, whose character for integrity and patriotism hal- 
lows the motive of whatever he proposes. He submitted 
such a proposition as early, I think, as 1811; and, although 
it never became a law, it had a visible effect in strengthen- 
ing our frontiers, and in cnabling Missouri to defend her 
extensive borers, during the late war, when nota Fede- 
ral troop could be spared for her aid.. This plan might 
be so guarded and matured, as to prevent speculations, 
and enhance the value of the adjoining lands ; toredeem 
the sons of penury and vice throughout our country; to 
give thema new interest in the welfare of the country, 
and new incitements to industry and excellence ; open a 
new horizon to theirhopes; and be a year of jubilee in 
the annais of the poor. I, however, submit this to those 
wiser heads, that have -hitherto guided and guarded our 
infancy, with so much parental kindness and safety. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of isentucky, said, he did not rise to 
answer the argument of the Senator from Missouri. If it 
had come within his province to do so, he should not have 
thought fit to mterrupt the present train of the discussion. 
But he rose to say that he could not perceive by wnat con- 
sistent chain of observations the gentleman had lugged 
into his speech the subject of Judge-breaking, and the 
relief-laws of Kentucky. It was not his disposition, and 
he was sure it would never be his practice, to treat with 
severity the errors or misfortunes of any other State than 
that to which he belonged, unless it were upon some di- 
rect discussion of a subject of complaint, brought before 
Congress ; nor should he feel at liberty to touch upon the 
difficulties of his own State, except where it became his 
duty to his constituents, and some good was likely to 
arise from it. He could not see how the gentleman from! 
Missouri could properly bestow his censure upon the un: 
fortunate situation of Kentucky. 
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[Here Mr. BARTON explained. There was nothing 
local in his remarks on relief laws, &c. He intended to 
apply them to the system generally, and to. no State in 
particular. ‘hose remarks applied as directly to Missou- 
ri, in which the same system formerly existed, and involved 
the State in great difficulty, as to Kentucky.] : 

Mr. JOHNSON resumed. He did not consider that the 
remarks of the gentleman were made in a hostile or vin- 
dictive spirit. But, differing, as he did, from the gentle- 
man, in many of his opinions, it was natural he should fect 
such an allusion : nor couid it be expected that he would 
sit still and hear it made. It placed nim in at once a deli- 
cate and an awkward situation : requiring him to answer 
upon what would appear to the Senate a mere matter of 
local courtesy. He was certain that the allusion was lo- 
cal, and applied to the State of Kentucky. And if such 
allusions were to be sustained, and become matter of de- 
bate, was the gentleman so well read in the facts and his- 
tory of the misfortunes to which he alluded, as to go into 
a fall explanation of the matter? Or, if he were prepared 
to discuss the subject, were the gentlemen of the Senate 
ready to. hear it? The gentleman alluded to Judge- 
breakers, merely ; but be [Mr. J.] was prepared to give 
the whole history of Judge-breaking and Judge-sustain- 
ing: for he looked on the Judge-sustainers as productive 
of their full share of public evil. But he did not rise to 
enter into the discussion of a local subject, or to detaik 
differences which had, in Kentucky, separated, as it 
were, husband and wife, to speak of subjects on which 
all classes had been divided, and on which the most gene- 
rous and the most upright had been opposed in opinion. 
Such matters were not to be touched upon lightly, and he 
was not disposed to enlarge upcnthem. But be would 
call to the recollection of the gentleman from Missouri, 
the manner in which they went together in obtaining the 
passage of the great relief bill. And if any credit was to 
be given for doing what reason and duty dictated, certain- 
ly the gentleman would give him (Mr. J.] credit for hav- 
ing been foremost in introducing and carrying through 
that bill. The relief which was thon granted beggared 
all comparison with any relief that had ever been granted 
in Kentucky. That bul-relieved the community from ob- 
ligations which would have put millions into the public 
Treasury. Asto Judge-breakers or Judge-sustainers, this 
was no place to discuss those questions, so entirely loca]. 
Was itnght or magsanimousin the gentleman to make the 
allusion to these matters? Was it magnanimous in him, 
when he remembered the immense amount of relief ex- 
tended to his own constituents, and when he was unac- 
quainted witi the nature of the relief laws of Kentucky, 


flaws 
to make any allusion to them? Was it magnanimous in 
him to make those remarks, which must go directly to 
the State of Kentucky ; and to force upon him, on the 
floor of Congress—where every syllable that falls is car- 
ried tothe Press—to speak upon the misfortunes of the 
State which he, in part, represented, which, it might 
well be supposed, could not be mentioned without occa- 
sioning a painful sensation ? 

Mr. HENDRICKS said, he did not rise at this hour to 
make a speech to the Senate, but to submit a proposition, 
by way of amendment to the bill. And, sir, before I sit 
down, said Mr. H., I must be permitted to say to the gen- 
fleman from Missouri, that 1 regret extremely the view 
he has taken of the bill now before the Senate. With 
the views of that gentleman I have generally been pleas- 
ed, on subjects connected .with the public lands ; but 
from some of the doctrines which he has advanced on the 
present occasion, I must forever dissent. The gentleman 
may very fairly represent the feelings and opinions of the 
People of Missouri, in reference to this subject; but E 
can ‘assure hin that such are. not the feclings and opin- 
“ions of the People in that portion of the Western country 
which, in part, I have the honor to represent. 
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"haps; na greater degree than any other member of the 


‘ty had, on a previous oécasion, been afforded to other 


Senate, an amendment ; to ask that it be laid on the table, 


, principle that the People of thé new States should be ac- 


< urged against the bill. 
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xi did not; sirj oppose: the gentleman’s: proposition ‘to 
take up this bill, but assented to it ; although t was, per- 


Senate, connected with the business which was next on 
the orders of the day. I-.wished to give him an opportu- 
nity to express his views on this subject, as an opportuni- 


members of the Senate, to express their views on the 
same sudject. “But it was not my wish, nor isit my inten- 
tion, to go into the discussion of the bill at the present 
time. My object isto submit, for the consideration of the 


or that some such disposition be made of it, for the pre- 
sent ; intending, at another period of the discussion, to 
give my reasons in support of it.” At the last session of 
Congress, the Senate, at my suggestion, adopted a reso- 
lution requesting the President of the United States to 
cause to be made. out, and to report to the Senate, at an 
early period of the present session, a document, which, 
when it comes, will present, in one view, the whole his- 
tory of our land system, from the commencement of the 
Government to the present day. This document has 
given the Treasury Department more trouble than was 
expected, and has not yet been reported. It. may, I am 
informed, be expected in- afew days. This document 
was intended as tne ‘basis of a: proposition similar to “that 
waich I have submitted; and the information to be ex- 


> pected from it will be very desirable in reference to ‘the 
It is, however, probable, that it may yet 


present bill. 
come to hand, in aid of our deliberations, before a final 
decision of the subject by the Senate. This document 
I wisn, before the final discussion of the bill. 

This amendment proposes to leave the bill as it is, with 
the exception of the sixth and last section; to make the 
first dour sections applicanle to the Territories only ; and 
on certain conditions, to cede and relinquish the public 
and unappropriated lands of the new States to the States 
in which they lie. It goes upon the principle of submit- 

ing tothe Legislatures of the States, who know better 
‘than we possibly can do, the wants and the wishes of the 
People, the regulation’ of the public domain; on the 


custoined to look to'their own institutions for their rights 
and privileges, and not to the Congress.of the United 
States. i 

Sir, the bill under consideration has been objected to, 
because it proposes a change of the whole land system. 
And if much fault has been found with the bill asit now 


is, my amendment wilt probably be still more objectiona- 


ble. It will, however, remove some of the objections just 
It will put the public Jands un- 
‘der the wise and proper control of the Legislatures of the 
States, and remove all opportunities for speculation. But 
if it be reasonable that other and more onerous conditions 
be imposed on the States, as the terms of this transfer, 
they can be presented in the form of other amendments: 
for € can hardly flatter myself with the hope that this first 
proposition should meet the favorable reception of the 
Senate. without experiencing some change. Nor will I 
be much disappointed if the entire proposition which I 
have had-the honor to submit, should meet the negative 
of the Senate: for few changes so total, of any great 
system, have ever been matured in a short period of time. 
But, that some great change of the present land system 
of the new States:must take place, and that at no distant 


day, I feel very certain. ~ Who thinks that twenty years |. 
to come will see thepublic lands in the situation in which 
= they now are > Jf this proposition’ fails now, I have the 


consolation to:know that it can. betevived at another ses- 
sion; and. to believe that all future time will be in aid of. 
ts increasing strength, until it shall finally prevail. 4: = 

arious considerations justify thebelef thatthe: pre: 
‘land ‘system cahot long contie: to exist: The 
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-nute consideration, it wotld appear thi 
States paid their full portion of taxation; 
their share. In-proportion to thei "popi 
‘they were moi f 
krose without any intention to 


great mass of legislation necessary for the regulation of the 


‘public lands occupies too much of the time of Congress: . 


The attention of the General Government is too much di- 
rected from thé main objects of ‘the Constitution.’ The“ 
great questions of Commerce, of the Army, the Navy, 
and the foreign relations of the country, have frequently. 
to give place to the discussions of land bills, that deter- 
mine the titles of individuals to eighty acres. ‘The ques- 
tion of Internal Improvements, too, on which’ the politi- 
cians of the day are so much divided, strongly admonishes 
üs to change our policy in relation to the public lands. - 
Large and respectable minorities, of both Houses, deny 
the power of Congress to construct Roads and Canals, 
while the General Government stands bound by compact 
with all the new States in which there are public lands, 
to engage, to a certain extent, in works of internal im- 
provement for their benefit. 

The Senator from Missouri, who has just addressed the 
Senate, has said, that as well might the old States com- 
plain that the moneys collected at the custom houses of , 
their sex ports, are transferred to the ‘Treasury of the 
United States, as the new States, that the moneys paid in- 
to the Land Offices should be transferred to the Treasury. 
The gentleman surely will admit that, in reference to the 
customs, we are on a perfect equality with the old States: 
for the new States pay their just proportion of the custom 
house revenues: But, on the subject of the public lands, 
the old States have their own Land Offices, and their own 
revenues from them. ‘Their own Legislatures regulate 
their public domain, while in the new States the Federal 
Government exercises exclusive control over this sub- 
ject. Congress establishes Land Offices ; Congress pos- 
sess the revenues arising from them ; and to Congress the 
new States have to look for all legislation respecting the 
public domain. ; 

Mr. H. then submitted the following amendment : 

‘Strike out the fifth section, and insert— ; 

“Sec. 5. And he it further enacted, That the preceding 
sections of this act shall be, and the same are hereby, 
made applicable to the Territories only. `. 

“Sec. 6. And beit further enacted, ‘That the public.and 


their lands; and if the: 
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of the subject, butto state a fact, which was, to matter of | Mr. BENTON acceded to the proposition ; and the bill 
fact men, far better than theory. The gentleman who ;and amendment were made the special order of the day 
had-spoken at so much length, had treated the design of ; for the 20th instant. 


this bill asa merely theoretical matter, neither founded in 
fact nor experience. But in the State whére Mr. Eaton 
lived, a law had formerly been in existence fixing the 
price of lands at two dollars.. The object was probably 
to prevent speculation ; but the effect did not answer the 
expectations of the People. The result was, that large 
tracts of waste lands were unoccupied, as they were not 
worth the price at which they were fixed by law. Subse- 
quently, a memorial was presented to the Legislature, to 
allow a reduction of the prices, which was deliberated. 
upon, when the bil} was repealed, and the prices graduated 
to avery low rate. Butno injury had been experic::ecd 5 
on the contrary, those lands were now in the hands of in- 
dustrious cultivators, and yielded a revenue to the Go- 
vernment. He was not sure whether this plan would 
apply to the general system. But it appeared to him that 
what was beneficial on a small scale, would be also bene- 
ficial, if well arranged, on a large scale. It appeared to 
him that those lands now unsettled because their price 
was held too high, would. be gradually settled, and yield 
a revenue in taxation. 

My, REED observed, that the bill now before the Sen- 
ate had appeared to him, when in the committee, the best 
that had been proposed: not that it entirely met his 
views, but that it came nearest to the change which was 
certainly desirable. He had intended, when the bill came 
before the Senate, to propose an amendment similar to 
that which had becn offered by the gentleman from In- 
diana. He had not expected that the .bill would come 
up at this time ; and was not prepared to express his sen- 
timents upon it now. Under the circumstances, intend- 
ing to join in the discussion at a future period, he would 
move that the bill and amendment be laid on the table. 

Mr. R., however, withdrew his motion at the request 
of Mr. BENTON, who remarked that this was a subject 
which was eminently entitled to the attention of the Sen- 
ate: he therefore wished that the bill and amendment 
might be laid on the table, and made the order of the day 
for some day next week. 

Mr. KANE said that he believed some radical change 
was required : but he didnot know whether this bill pro- 
posed the most expedient system. So far, however, as 
the arguments went against this bill, they were entitled 
to consideration. ‘The billseemed to him to have two 
objects, which were presented to the Senate for delibera- 
tion, ‘The first was that in relation to the revenue of the 
United States: the second the increase of the happiness 
and prosperity of the country at large. There was also 
a third view, which was worthy of the most profound at- 
tention. lt was, whether, if it could be sbown that the 
revenue drawn from the sale of lands could be dispensed 
with, and the General Government still be sustained—it 
would not be proper to change the systern in that respect. 
Without pretending to discuss the subject farther at pre- 
sent, he merely called the attention of the Senate to these 
three points. 

Mr. BENTON then moved that the amendment be 
printed, and the subject be madethe order of the cay 
for Monday next. : 

_ Mr. HENDRICKS said, that he had recently made an 
inquiry of the Secretary of the Treasury as to the time at 


which the documents to which he had alluded in his pre-j 


vious remarks, would be prepared ; and had been in- 
formed that, on or about the 20th instant, they would be 
laid before the Senate. The papers were much more vo- 
huninous than had been expected, which had occasioned 
the delay in making them up. He therefore desired the 
gentleman, as these documents would have an important- 


bearing on the question involved in the bill, to accede tok 


a modification of his motion, so as to postpone th j- 
c oË t e consi- 
Aeration of the bill to that period. aid 
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RESERVED LEAD MINES. 

“che bill to authorize the President to expose for sale 
the reserved Lead Mines, in the State of Missouri, was then 
taken up, and the report of the Committee thereon was 
read. [The Committee on the Public Lands had recom- 
mended the indefinite postponement of the bill.] 

Mr. BENTON said, it was now four years since he had 
brought forward a system of measures with respect to the 
sale and disposition of the public lands, of which the bill 
under consideration formed apart. ` The greatest difficul- 
ty he had met with in the prosecution of this system was, 
to find the proper time for doing it. He was always met 
by an objection as to the time; and now, as heretofore, 
there was a proposition of indefinite postponement, be- 
cause the present was notasuitable time. He expatiated 
upon this species of objection, as more fatal, because often 
insidious, than direct objections in front. He considered 
it the bane of legislation, and instanced the numerous fail- 
ures which had occurred in the British Parliament on the 
subject of reform, because a suitable time could never be 
found. 

The bill had once received the favorable decision of the 
Senate uponit. The older members—and those who had 
been here afew years might be counted in that class— 
would recollect, that the policy of selling out these mincs 
and throwing them into the mass of private property, had 
been amply discussed in this body, about four years ago, 
and sanctioned by a vote almost unanimous. For himself, 
he considered the whole business of leasing and renting 
these mines, as now carried on, tobe unwarranted by the 
letter or by the construction of any law. ‘The Superin- 
tendent, his clerks, his office, and salaries, were all un- 
known to the laws of the land. They were created by 
establishing a construction upona construction, an implied 
power upon an implied power, a pretension upon a pre- 
He called upon Senators.to look into the origin 
of the superintendency over lead mines ia Missouri, and 
they would find it to be without law, and above law. 

He adverted to the power delegated to the agent to 
make reservations, and the extent of those made. The 
law authorized the reservation of mines, and every body 
knew that a mine was a point,a pit in the earth, from 
which was dug ores and minerals. Yet, this agent, in- 
stead of reserving mines, was covering the face of the 
country with reservations. He took a township at atime, 
with houses, farms, orchards, and arable land. In this. 
way he had already reserved about 660,000 acres, equal 
to one thousand square miles, and was still going on. 
Patents were denied to farmers, whose lands, purchased 
at public sale from the United States, were thus reserved : 
and the owner had the option to take back his purchase 
and lose his improvements, or go into the Courts of the 
United States for a tract of land which would not pay a 
lawyer’s fee. Such a policy was not only injurious to in- 
dividuals, but to the whole mineral region of country. 

He adverted to the provisions of the bill. They direct- 
ed the mines to be advertised in every State of the Union 
for six months before they were sold. This would bring 
bidders from all distances, would attract capitalists from 
all quarters, and cnsure a sufficient competition at the 
sales. It would bring much money into the Treasury for 
property which was now useless; but he considered the 
amount to be derived from the sales, as a trifle compared. 
to the benefit which would accrue to the Government 
from the increased wealth and population of the country. 
The amount of duties paid upon articles of foreign pro- 
duction, now consumed by the miners, was worth more te 
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the Government than their paltry rents, and if thrown 
öpen to individual enterprise, if covered with large capi- 
talists, and worked on a scale proportionate to their extent 
and value, this amount of duties would be proportionably 
increased. He considered the wealth of the Government 
to consist in the wealth of its citizens, and that it was the 
duty of the Government to promote the wealth of its citi- 
zens. He looked upon the present mode of managing 
these mines, asa species of tyranny and folly, in which 
the rights of individuals were invaded, anda sovereign 
State injured, without profit to the Federal Government. 

. He said it was right, occasionally, to recur to first prin- 
ciples. It would be well to do so on the present occasion, 
and sce if this Federal Government. was created for the 
petty business of leasing lead mines and salt springs. 
Certainly it was created for no. such insignificant, pur- 
pases, but for the great. purposes of peace and war, and 
foreign relations, and a few other objects of universal con- 
cern to the whole Union. 

Those who framed the Constitution would have scouted 
the idea of making the Federal Government a lead-mine 
digger, anda salt-water boiler; and even now a proposi- 
tion to amend the Constitution to give such a power, 
would be rejected with contempt. Yet we exercise the 
power, and have exercised it for many years, without law 
or Constitution, but by instructions from the Executive 
Government. The lead which is collected is sold by 
agents, although by the Constitution it is the property of 
the United States, and can only be sold by an act of Con- 
gress. He concluded by saving that the bill was well 
guarded. It did not compel the sale of the mines, but 
ooly permitted it. It merely removed the inhibition, and 
left it to the discretion of the President to order the sales 
ashe should think proper. He believed that no person 
could wish to sec this species of property held and wield- 
ed by the Federal Government, He rested upon the 
former undivided opinion of the Senate in favor of deliver- 
ing ap these mines to the activity of individual enterprise, 
and hoped that the bill would receive their favorable con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BARTON said, that he should offer only a few re- 
marks. He considered this bill as good, and as well 
drawn as could be wished; but he did not agree in the 
opinion that it was expedient to authorize the sales of the 
lead mines at the present moment. This bill made it the 
duty of the Executive to cause the value of the mines and 
their advantages to be set forth in advertisements. But 
he believed the surveys and examinations, to enable the 
Government to do this, were now making. The general 
Jaw had specified the reserving and surveying of lead 
mines; but had not pointed out where those mines were, 
The system which had been adopted seemed to be as 
good as any: the Executive was following up a course of 
measures which would obtain the knowledge necessary 
to fulAl the provisions of this bill. The information re- 
quired could. not be given unless acquired by the means 
now in operation by the Executive. Whenever that 
should have been effected, the bill could go into effect be- 
neficialiy, and he thought the opening of these mines to 
the whole community would be highly advantageous. 

Mr. BENTON remarked, that, twenty years ago, the 
United States appointed an agent to report on the subject 
of lead mines. He had done so. Besides, it was within 
his knowledge, that a Mr. Austin, engaged iù mining, 
had, at the request-of the United States, made a report 
on the subject. These reports, and numerous others, 
came before Mr. Jefferson, than whom no man was mere. 
attentive to every source of national wealth. “There were 
many other reports in the hands of the Government, made 
by persons appointed as their agents, with a salary of fif- 
teen hundred dollars, whose duty was to explore and su- 
perintend these mines. So that volumes of reports must 
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mines. In fact, a volume of reports.was published about 
three years since. That this mass 6f intelligence was au- 
thentic, was supported upon the authority of the old 
adage: “ nobody sees farther into the mill-stone than he 
who picks it”—and no one could be suppssed to be more 
correct than persons on the spot, whose business it was 
to survey the country and make reports of their discover- 
ies. Reports had been made for sixty years—nay, he might 
say for one hundred and twenty years : andhe maintained 
that, at this moment, there was as much information within 
the reach of the Executive as was at all necessary. The 
abstract which would be published of the mines, would give 
enough information to the general and uninterested read- 
er, and give Icading hints to the person designing to pur- 
chase. But he should have a poor opinion of any man 
who would invest money in property of this kind on the 
faith of any.description, without going to the country and 
examining for himself. Butthe bill does not enjoin upon 
the President to put up the property for sale at any given 
time ; and those who’ had confidence in the President in 
matters of far greater importance, would surely have no 
fear that he would injure the interest of the community 
by hurrying the sales. The advertisement would go to 
all parts of the country, and a person who was disposed 
to invest his money, would go to the place designated and 
trust to his own ears and eyes before he purchased, and 
with a judgment formed on the ground, he would make his 
bargain. There was nothing in this bill to prevent further 
reports from coming in. It was carefully guarded, and 
placed in the President’s hands the entire discretion as to 
the time of the sale. 

Mr. HOLMES did not rise to throw light upon the sub- 
ject, for he confessed he was completely in the dark with 
respect to it. He had always been opposed to reserving 
mines; for he thought they ought to be open to individual 
enterprise. But be thought, if he now understood the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Bexrox] that they were 
about to authorize the President to sell, before he knew 
what he was selling. lt was true, the purchaser would 
know all about it. Butthat would be no recommendation, 
as it would place the parties on an inequality + the pur- 
chaser would know the value of what he was buying, but 
the Executive would not know what it was'selling. He,’ 
therefore, thought Congress ought to. let the President 
know what he had to sell, before they bestowed the au- 
thority upon him. 

Mr. BENTON said, that, as to information, there had 
already been at least five hundred pages printed upon the 
subject. 

Mr. HOLMES replied, that he should not be inclined 
the sooner to rely on this information from its quantity. 
He should wish to have a person sent to make a general 
and accurate survey, and give definite information before 
any sale was made. We knew that a great deal had been 
printed—for we were fond of displaying ourselves on 
paper: but he wished to sce a plan, with the proper draw- 
ings, maps, &c. before the matter was acted upon, 

Mr. JOLINSON, of Kentucky, did not agree with the 
gentleman last on the floor. It did not seem to him ab- 
solutely necessary that all the particulars of the property 
should be pointed out, before it was exposed to sale to the 
highest bidder. We only wanted to know that there 
were lead and salt mines : to know that they have been 
rented by the United States, and-what they would pro- 
‘duce. Indeed all was known that was at all necessary. 
He had heard sufficient on both sides to convince him 
that the President might go on aad sell, and reports still 
continue to be made. It was his opinion that this Nation 
had become too much like a counting-house ; disposed 
to deal in mahy matters of detail which would be better 
left to be transacted by individuals’: “and whenever he 
found an opportunity to lop off any of the branches of the 


already have been made upon the subject of these lead / business of this counting-house he was disposed to do it: 
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He did not mean to insiñuate that these matters were not | contemplated would be of great importance, could they 
well managed, and on sound principles—it, was conduct-| be made and kept open, for military purposes, in case of 
ed by agents, and if they were sometimesactuated by im- ja war. But we had some experience of roads not kept in 
proper motives, they were gencrally honest men. The | order, fiom. which, perhaps, some useful hints might be 
prnciple with him, however, operated in this ocase. | drawn. _ Much money was, on a former occasion, expend- 
Here was a branch of the. business of the Government | ed in making a road in Florida, from Pensacola to St. Au- 
which could be advantageously lopped off, and in a mat- | gustine, The pines had been cut down and the road le- 
ter which would be with more propriety left to the tran | velled ; but, there being no travelling upon it, a growth 
saction of individuals. One word, and he had done. - It | of oaks, in a few years, sprang up, in place of the pines, 
would be awarding to the several States a dignity and im- | and rendered it impassable, until further expense should 
portance in the management of their local concerns, to re- | be laid out upon it. If the roads in the Territory of Mi- 
sign into their hands, in instances like this, the disposition ; chigan could not be travelled, and would, in the lapse of 
of their property ; in order that the officers of the Gene- ja few years. be again obstructed by the growth ofa new 
ral Government might not go ‘on continually increasing | forest, it would be useless to cut them through. Whether 
to the-prejudice of the affairs of those States. The Com- |the growth of wood was similar to that in Florida, and 
mittee had reported in favor of the bill—all parties, he be- | whether the result wonld be the same, he did not know 3 
lieved, were agreed: he should, therefore, vote against | but the matter was worthy of consideration. He believed 
the indefinite postponement, and should vote for the pas- į that the gentleman from Indiana was equally desirous as 
sage of the bill. himself to urge forward the completion of the great Cum- 
Mr. CHANDLER said, he had no doubt the President | berland Road, of the importance of which, as a national 
woul use sound discretion in not bringing the whole of | object, they were both aware. And was there not some 
the valuable mines into market at once, and thus injure | danger that, ifthey made appropmaations for cutting roads 
their value: but he thought it better to insert an amend- | through the wilderness, they would thereby endanger the 
ment, so as to authorize him to bring them in from time | progress ofthat greater and more essential project? Be- 
totime. He, therefore, moved to lay the bill and amend- | sides, the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
ment on the table ; which was agreed to ; and . {in the House of Representatives, had informed that body 
The bill was laid on the table. i that there was a deficiency in the revenue for all the pur- 
j € à ETAT > poses to which it was proposed to appropriate it. Nor 
ROADS IN THE TERRITORY, OF MICHIGAN. was there a doubt Manif the debts ot a “Treasury were 
The order of the day was then called, and the bill from | paid, there would not remain one cent of funds to be dis- 
the House to provide for laying out roads in the Territory | posed of. The roads pointed out in this bill were to cost 
of Michigan, was taken up. The report of the commit- | 38,000 dollars. It is true that that sum was thought noth- 
tee on the subject, in the other House, and several other | ing of last year : and Congress went on then so profusely 
documents, were read; among which was a letter from | in its appropriations, as to bring us once more into a state 
Major General Brown. of want. As, to give a large amount for the constriction 
Mr. HENDRICKS said, thathe could only recommend | of roads, only needed ina time of war, while we enjoy the 
this bill to the Senate by observing, that the improve-/ most profound peace, and are in want of means, seemed 
ments contemplated by it were of the most vital import- { to him both improper and unwise, he moved the indefi- 
ance to the portion of the country through which the | nite postponement of the bill. 
roads were to pass; and that they came before the Se-| Mr. BENTON had so often pressed upon the United 
nate with the sanction of the majority of the other House.” | States the necessity of making roads through their lands, 
Mr. CHANDLER observed, that he should wish to | that it was hardly necessary to say that he was in favor of 
strike out the appropriation for the least important of the | this bill. The principle was well established. As far 
objects contemplated, as oer funds were not in the most | back as twenty years since, a highly respectable commit- 
prosperous condition. He perceived that two roads were | tee of this body, of which Mr. Giles, of Virginia, and Mr, 
to be run from Detroit, and he would move to strike off | Baldwin, of Georgia, were members—men unsurpassed 
the appropriation of 25,000 dollars for that one which led | fur discernment and ability-—made a report in which the 
to Chicago. He would not press this motion, if the Se- | principle was impressed upon Congress, that it was the 
nate were convinced of the necessity of both of these | duty of the Government to make roads through their 
roads. He only desired to retrench as much as possible. | lands. ‘The consideration of duty, and the strong recom- 
_ Mr. HENDRICKS said, that, from many considera- | mendation of the Commander in Chief of the Army, seem - 
tions, this road was considered to be of great importance, | ed to him sufficient grounds for advocating this appropri- 
He would not ask the Senate to hear all the documents | ation. But all of us, said Mr. B., have our own know- 
on this subject, but would direct their attention to some ledge of the necessity of the provision. There was not a 
passages in the letter of Governor Cass. q Senator who did not know the position of the road from 
[He then read several sem ences from that document, | Detroit to Chicago, and its importance, from its conti- 
recommending this road as one of great utility, both in a | guity to Canada, beld bya foreign Power. It was only 
mercantile and military point of view. ] . . from the want of roads that, in many instances, great dif- 
He said it was important, asit was to go through the | ficulties were experienced by our forees on the frontiers 
heart of the Potawatamics, one of the most powerful of | durng the late war. It was impossible to transport pre- 
the Indian tribes. He stated, that through the whole | vision or ammunition to our troops placed in distant posts ; 
track there was not a white person, and the land was a and ‘many disasters which occurred would never. have 
perfectly barren descrt. Governor Cass had stated that | taken place had there been good, or even bad roads 
the construction of this road would have a great effect on | through that wild tract of territory ; setting aside the im- 
the prices of public lands, as it went through a great por- | mense expenditure which the Government was forced to 
tion of those lands. This effect was fairly calculated from | incur on account of this deficiency. While Congress was 
the result which had followed the opening of the Black expending hundreds of thousands on the sea-board, was 
Samp ad pee Pim Aco mated, that theCom. | it just that their eyes should be shut upon the necessities 
by eons F ea Eaa , bet e ne ing ee of the frontiers ? Not that he was inimical to these appro- 
nA that the ace. I it se and—from which he ar- priations for the marine States: he had advocated these 
Fate the sales of lands, and a sgiment Crete fetes oe | objecte—but he also wished appropriations to be made, 
Mot ee igment their prices. - | whenever they were required, on the Western frontiero? 
Mr. S) ) Of Maryland, supposed that the roads now the. country, 
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Who among the gentlemen present, did not remember, 
and almost shadder at the recollection, to have read, 
while his blood was.frozen with horror, of the massacre of 
Chicago? Women and children, the aged and the help. 
Jess, were murdered by the ruthless savages in the track- 
less forest, whence there was no path for flight. He 
trosted that the Government would not neglect to pro- 
vide for the defence of this frontier, that such a scene 
might not occur, should war again overtake us. 

he People ofthe West, [Mr. B. said] paid more than 
any others, of equal numbers, to the support of the pub- 
lic Treasury: they paid a million and a half annually 
through the Land Offices: nearly another million through 
the Custom House at New Orleans, and then a full pro- 
Portion of the Customs collected at Baltimore, Philadel- 
‘phia, and New York, and even something to Boston. 
This arose from their consumption of foreign goods, as 
they had not manufactories which furnished fine cloths 
and cottons, as the People of New England had ; and they 
paid far more, in proportion to their numbers, than the 
People of the other parts of the country. 

He could not refrain from smiling, when he heard it 
bousted that New York paid twenty millions in duties, 
For, in the Western country, the taxes were far more 
burthensome, and their conttbutions to the revenue of 
the United States far greater, ‘in proportion, than thosc of 
the Atlantic States, Nor ought they to be deprived of 
their share of the public expenditure. If the documents 
of the Land Office of Detroit were examincd, it would be 
found that it. was the most productive in the country ; and 
since that section of the Union ‘was paying its share of 
taxation and tribute to the Government, he saw no good 
reason why a share also in the benefits flowing from it, 
should not be granted. 

Mr. HOLMES did not profess to be a financier ; and, 
therefore, he did not understand how the Western Peo- 
ple paid, as had been said, a million of dollars of taxes to 
the Treasury, when it appeared that this money came 
through the Land Offices. Now, it appeared to him that 
this was not the proceeds of taxation ; but merely the rey 
sult of transactions of purchase and sale. It was no bur- 
then on the People, and it was plain why it was not, 
They received, for all that they paid, an equivalent. 
They bought lands and paid for them, and certainly that 
cannot be called taxation. They might as well denomi- 
nate every purchase made by an individual a zaz, The 
exchange of value. for value could never be defined to be 
taxation. It, therefore, appeared to him that the million 
of money paid by the Western People must be struck 
from the amount of taxes paid by them. He thought this 
fair reasoning. We had just found out that we had an 
empty Treasury. Was this any thing new? Did not 
some of us tell gentlemen that it would be so, when they 
commenced the system of what was called Internal Im- 
provement ? Yes; itis true that some of us who are no 
financiers predicted this result. But the financiers said 
it was no such thing. Did we not tell you that the first 
who came in would be well served—would take a huge 
slice—and, in fact, would get the whole? These pre- 
dictions were made, and the result has proved them just— 
it had turned out exactly as had been prophesied. The 
Delaware Canal and the Dismal Swamp Canal had been 
provided for; and now, when the frontiers asked a little 
assistance, they were told that there was no more money. 
He had on his desk a petition from several persons m 
Maine for assistance in making Internal Improvements. 
That State had never asked such a boon before ; and now 
he was sorry to find that it had. come too late. The trath 
was, that the Middle States had swallowed all the. trea- 
sure of which we were formerly so lavish ; and now the 
extremities were to be leftdestitute. His wish, however, 
was, to give now to the extremities some little assistance, . 
and then stop the disbursement. The conduct of Con- 


gress last year could only properly be assimilated to that 
ofa crew of sailors just arrived from sea, with their poek- 
-ts full of money. They ran into every species of extra- 
vagance, until their money was entirely exhausted, and 
then expressed wonder that it should ever have come to 
an end. i ke? 

Mr. HARRISON said, that the gentleman from Maine 
would allow that, when men settled upon lands, and were 
under tke necessity of going to expense to make roads, 
they were taxed, and that heavily. In answer to the ob- 
jection of the gentleman from Maryland, he would state, 
that the road from Detroit to Chicago was almost entirely 
through prairies, where causeways could be made, and 
where the difficulty experienced in Florida would not oc- 
cur. He considered this road as very important. It was 
the only way in which communications could be kept up 
with Chicago in that part of the year, when the naviga- 
tion of the Lakes was closed. If retrenchment must be 
made, he would propose that it be made in the expendi- 
tures on fortifications rather than in that on roads. 

Mr. CHANDLER observed-that he found a new objec- 
tion to the bill, in the fact of its running through one of 
the States of the Union. He had at first supposed that 
it was to be made entirely through the Territories, He, 
therefore, was now in favor of the postponement. 

‘Mr. RUGGLES said, that the portion to be made 
through a State sovereignty might be stricken out, if that 

j was an objection to the bill. He spoke at some length 


| on the necessity for the road, and the inconveniences to 


į Which the inhabitants were now subjected from the want 
{of one. He hoped the gentleman (Mr. Surru] would 
| consent so to modify his motion as to postpone it to a cer- 
tain day, that the bill might not be entirely lost. 
Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, assented to this suggestion. 
Mr. NOBLE said, he could not but regret that any pro- 
į position should be made for the purpose of defeating the 
Į bill. He moved that it be taken up on Monday next; and, 
| in order that it might then be taken up, he moved to lay 
it on the table. $ . 
The question upon this latter motion being then taken, 
it was agreed to, and the bill was laid on the table. 


Taurspay, Jaxcary 11, 1827. 
The Senate was this day occupied on private business. 


Fainay, Janvary 12, 1897. 

SALARY OF THE POSTMAST ER GENERAL. 

The bill to increase the salary of the Postmaster Gene- 
ral was read a second time, and taken up for consideration, 
[The bill proposes to make the salary 6,000 dollars. ] 

Mr. CHANDLER made a few remarksas to the amount 
of the increase. He did not wish to be considered as op- 
posing the bill, but he thought the sum to be given ought 
to be deliberatedupon. If the gentleman who now filled. 
the situation was a man of talent, still it became Congress 
to give the compensation according to the office and its 
duties, and not merely to the individual jas it was to be 
hoped that the situation would always be filled by a per- 
son of equal ability. If it was thought, after full deliber- 
ation, that the sum of increase now proposed was not too 
large, he should not oppose it. 

Mr. REED observed, that, as he had introduced the re- 
solution, he felt desirous that the report of the committee 
should be heard. {The report was then read. ] : 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, observed, that, as his 
opinions on this bill were chiefly comprised in the report 
which had just been read, he could say little in addition 
upon the subject. He remarked, that the duties and re. 
sponsibilities of the gentleman at the head. of the Post 
Office Department were equally important with those of 
the Head of any other Department in the Government ; 
and that the individual labor devolving upon that ing, 
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tionary was far greater than that of any other. He had ; favorof-cutting down. _ But, in the case of the Postmaster 
discharged his duty with zeal and’ application, and in a | General, bis opinion was, that it required to be increased. 
manner- so advantageous to the ‘public that it was highly | to an equality with the compensation received by the other 
desirable to place him on the same footing with the other | Heads of Departments. The duties of this Department 
Heads of Departments. z seemed to him to incur more responsibility than any other ; 
Mr. REED advocated the bill, and spoke in high terms | the People were more immediately dependent upon it : 
of the manner in which the Postmaster General perform- | and the liberty of the country was ‘intimately concerned 
ed the duties of his office. ; in the good regulation of this important Department.’ Tt 
Mr. SEYMOUR said, that the subject wasto him a new | was impossible that a man holding an office so important 
ene; and he wished it might be postponed until the du- | should be able to subsist, in the present mode of living,on 
ties of the Postmaster General might be compared with | the salary now given to the Postmaster General. It was 
those of other officers. ~The office of the Comptroller of | not to put money in the pocket of an individual, that he 
the Treasury, he observed, was an arduous one ; and he | should vote for this bill, but to compensate services ot 
thought, required business talent as great, and attain- | great value to the country. 
ments greater to perform its duties, than did the direc-! Mr. HARRISON remarked, that the wish to compare 
tion of the Post Office Department. The Auditors were | the services and compensation of the Postmaster General 
also paid much less than the Postmaster General; and he | with those of the Comptroller of the Treasury, or the Au- 
thought it would be proper to compare the functions of | ditors, was not proper, inasmuch as no such comparison 
these officers before a decision was made on this bill. No | existed. If the duties of the General Post Office Depart- 
one was more sensible of the merits of the Postmaster | ment were to be compared at all, it must be to those of the 
General than he was ; but, as he had never before given | other Heads of Departments. Whether the pay to the 
the subject any consideration, he wished a little time to | functionaries who fill those stations was sufficient, he did 
form his opinion upon it. He, therefore, moved to lay | not know ; but it was admitted on all hands, that the com- 
the bill upon the table ; but withdrew it at the request of | pensation of the Postmaster General was not sufficient. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, who opposed this man- | The bill for this object was, it was true, lost last year; 
ner of disposing of the matter. He did not believe that | but it was not because it had not the approval of a major- 
the gentleman from Vermont intended by this motion to | ity of the two Tlouses. Other circumstances then defeat- 
defeat the object of the bill ; but he felt sensible that such | ed the bill. But, he hoped the gentleman from Vermont 
would be its effect. If the gentleman was prepared to | would not, by pressing his motion, entangle the bill in 
vote against it at this time, Mr. J. would rather urge im- | this indirect way. He called it indirect, not that he be- 
mediate action, than to have it killed by a postponement. | lieved that his friend from Vermont had made the propo- 
Mr. EATON thought it would not be candid or fair to | sition with an intention to defeat the bill, but it was an 
delay this bill, in order to examine the claims of other | indirect injury to the bill, as, by raising foreign dificul- 
officers. This was a specific proposition, and ought to | ties, it might be defeated. 
be acted upon alone, without being involved in other Mr. VAN BUREN was not satisfied with the motion of 
questions, which were entirely foreign toit. If the gen- | the gentleman from Vermont. He thought it would en- 
tleman wished to increase the salaries cf other officcrs, | danger the passage of the bill, as, when it shoald hereaf- 
Mr. E. thought the fairest manner would be to bring for- | ter be called up, other orders of the day might intervene, 
ward the proposition before the Senate, without entang- | and the bill at length fail of being acted upon. If, after 
ding this bill. He would take the liberty to say, in re- | all that had’ been done, the gentleman wished more infor- 
spcet to the gentloman at the head of the Post Office De- | mation, he should be willing to accede to his request ; 
pertnent, that he presided with great ability, and was in- | but, if this delay is to be made for the purpose of compar- 
defatigible in his exertions. And why should not his com- ing offices, not cf the same grade, he could not think the 
pensation be equal to that of other officers in similar | proposition reasonable or fair, as far it concerned this 
standing ? Was not he the Head ofa Department ? Were | bill. The officers of which he had spoken, were altoge- 
not his duties as arduous? Was not his responsibility as | ther different, with different claims on the Government. 
great?) And why should not his compensation be equal | The Postmaster General was at the head of a great and 
to the other functionaries of the same standing? These | important Department. He knew he was onè of the mem- 


questions had often been asked him ; and he bad never | pers of the Cabinet, and why he was not, Mr. V. B. did 
been able to answer them with satisfaction to himself or 


not comprehend. There was one thing certain : either the 
those who put them. He thought the increase of salary į salaries of the other Heads of Departments ought to be 
proposed by this bill ought to be made, on principles of | reduced, or that of the Postmaster General increased. 
Justice. He was notin favor, gencraliy, of raising sula- | Mr. HOLMES knew one, and but one inconvenience. 
ries ; but, in this case, it was only doing what should have | in having a very good public officer. It was this—that 
been done before. ile hoped, therefore, that the gentle- | when you raise his salary for a zealous performance of his 
man ‘from Vermont would not press bis motion. duties, his successor, not.so good or so able, came in for 
Mr. SEYMOUR explained’ ‘Phe subject was one | his share of the advantage. Mr. H. said, however, that 
which he had not examined ; and he thought, by compar- | he should vote for an increase of the salary of the Post- 
ing the duties and compensations of other public officers | master General, because he liked him: because he re- 
with those of the Postmaster General, the degree of in- | spected him as a faithful and zealous functionary. He 
crease to be given could be fixed on with greater equity | was the Head of a Department, the duties of which re- 
and satisfaction, quired as much ability and integrity as any of the other 
Mr. BRANCH said, that, asa member of the Post Office | Departments: and far more industry. During the recess 
Committee, and agreeing entirely in the report, he felt it | of Congress, the Secretaries might ‘go on excursions into 
his duty to notice the remarks of the gentleman from Ver- | the country ; but the Postmaster General could not do it, 
mont. He snould have been willing to accede to the | as his duties required his incessant attention ; and they 
proposition to defer the bill, had the reason assigned ap- | would probably always require the sam¢ degree of indus- 
peared to him well founded : but, when it wasso palpably | try. They saw plainly cnough the talent and exertion 
erroneous, he could not refrain from opposing it. He | which the office required, and why not pay the incumbent 
considered the officers mentioned by that gentleman, accordingly? ‘This single officer, in the-arrangement of 
compared with that of the Postmaster General, as mere salaries, has been left behind his class. ‘Phe other Heads 
excrescences in time of peace. He was far from being in | of Departments, he believed, were satisfied with the pay 
favor of raising salaries in general cases ; he was rather in they received ; at any rate, Congress was satisfied with it : 
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and now the object was to bring up the compensation of | partments had double the assistance which the Postmaster 
the Postmaster General to an equality with other officers! General had. There were, it was true, the Engineer's 
of the same rank Department, and the Surgeon General’s Department but 

Mr. CHANDLER was in favor ofa delay, soas to allow they were but parts ofthe War Department, © The Navy 
the gentleman to make the comparison he proposed. He} Department had its Navy Commissioners, and the Trea- 
rather thought the salaries of the Heads of Departments sury Department its Comptrollers wd Auditors, who were 
too high ; and should be disposed to reduce their salaries continually employed in relieving the principal officer. 
one thousand dollars, and raise that of the Postmaster Ge-| “Mr. HOLMES said, the argument of the gentleman from 
neral to the same sum. Georgia was nota sound one. ‘The idea was not correct 

Mr. CHAMBERS was opposed to this proposition. | that the Post Office was a Department merely in name. 
The increase proposed by the bill was no more than jus- | If it was nota Department, then had they been going con- 
tice. Not only had the expense ofliving increased since | trary to the Constitution, ever since the organization of 
this salary was first fixed, so that 6,000 dollars would be | the establishment. The Constitution gave the power to 
less now than four at that time, but the duties of the office | Heads of Departments to appoint its subordinates, and if 
had increased in a far greater ratio, and which had not | the Postmaster General was not a Head ofa Department, 
been equalled in any of the other Departments. Congress had violated the Constitution in allowing him to 

Mr. WOODBURY said, that the bill came into the Se- appoint subordinate Postmasters. E 
nate from the House, during the last week ofthe last Ses-! The question being then taken, the bill was ordered to 
sion ; and the only reason why it did not then pass, was, | be engrossed for a third reading, by a large majority. 
that the increase of the salary of the Postmaster General! The Senate adjourned to Monday. 
was coupled with the increase of other salaries, which met : 
with opposition in the committee, and delayed the. sub- 
ject until the Session terminated. The opinions of the 
whole Committee were in favor of increasing the salary of 
the Postmaster General. : 

Mr. SEYMOUR made some further explanation of his 
views. He supposed, when a salary was to be increased, 
the office, and not the man, was to be affected. By the 
proposition which he had submitted, he wished to fix 
upon some criterion from which to decide as to the rate of 
increase. He thought the method of taking separate ofi- 
cers, and increasing their salaries one by one, an impro- 
per system ; and one which would involve Congress in the 
necessity of making other advances in the salaries of offi- 
cers, He had given the subject very little attention, and 
had made the proposition from the impulse of his first im- 
pressions. ‘ 

Mr RUGGLES advocated the bill; but, if the gentle- 
Man wished the postponement in order to compare the 
Heads of other Departments with the General Post Office, 
he was willing to agree to the proposition. 

Mr. BELL said there was no good ground for making 
a distinction between the pay of the Head of one Depart- 


Monpat, January 15, 1897. 


SALARY OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

The engrossed. bill to increase the salary of the Post- 
master General was read a third time ; and, on the ques. 
tion being put, Shall this bill pass ? 

Mr. COBB called for the ycas and nays. 

Mr. RANDOLPH then rose, and said, that, ashe could 
not vote for this bill, he thought it incumbent upon him 
to assign some reasons for his dissent—although he was 
perfectly aware, that it was rather the duty of the propos- 
ers of the bill to assign reasons for its passage. Sir, said 
Mr. R., this bill is in itself an innovation—it is a taking up 
singly, on the motion of a Senator, the salary of one offi- 
cer of the Government, and passing upon it, without tak- 
ing a review of the salaries and duties of the whole, In 
the mode of bringing it forward; it is exceptionable—but 
it is still more exceptionable in principle. Mr. President, 
this is a question which ought to be decided without the 
slightest allusion to the incumbent of the office. 1 shally 
therefore, abstain entirely from adverting to him-—} look 


he thought one question ought to be settled first, and the 


other branches of the matter at a future time. purely ministerial—is lower in the scale than those of the 
The question was then taken on laying the bill on the ; other Heads of Departments. Sir, I shall say nothing of 
table, and rejected, | the salaries of the other offices. Whether or not they are 


Mr. COBB observed, that the argument had been for- i too high, is not now the subject of consideration—but I 
merly used, and was still a good one, that the Post Office | am clearly of opinion, that we are about to take a step— 
was only nominally a Department. He had on his table | inadvertent, 1 was going to say—but I will say, inexpe- 
the report of the Engineer Department, and there were dient. Weare aboutto make an addition of twothousand 
other Departments of the kind, the heads of which would ; dollars to the salary of the Postmaster General. Sir, the 
; present salary of that officer, in any of the States, would 
But, if he recollected the reason why the salary of the į be considered a large and adequate compensation for any 
Postmaster General wag placed no higher on a former oc- | office within those States.. Have the Senate considered 
casion, it was, that he had, in his Department, two Assist- | well this measure? Have they considered that, by this 


devolved which,in other Departments, depended entirely | General one thousand dollars above that of the Vice Pre- 
on the Head. ‘Thisargument was used ten years ago, and | sident of the United States, and one thousand dollars 
he thought it equally applicable now. If the two Assist- | above that of the Chief Justice of the United States? Mr. 


ing on which the subject was placed by the gentleman | to remark upon my public üfe, will, I believe, allow that 


ftom Georgia, and it would be allowed by every person | 1 was never a penurieus or a parsimonious politician. E 
acquainted with the subject, that each of the other De- ! always wished to compensate public servants—I always 
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considered the laborer worthy of his hire; but, in this 
case, L consider the hire fully worthy of the laborer. Sir, 
was there ever a time when money was more scarce * 
when we were more admonished to the practice of econo- 


my ? or when the aspect of. our affairs was more unpro-: 
mising? Sir, in the part of the country from which you. 
and L come, there is a dearth which treads upon the heels: 


in saying, that he has not been absent one week since his 
appointment. Putting into the scale the: talents, indiis 
try, and responsibility, of the Postmaster General, 1 must. 
say, that he is as well entitled to six. thousand dollars 
any other officer under the Government. kas 
Mr. CHANDLER said, that, when the subject was un- 
der discussion, the other day, he took occasion to say. that 


of famine—nor is distress and depression partial or limit- į he thought the sum proposed too large, and that he would 
ed. These reasons, and many others that I could enume-! vote for a reduction of the salaries of all the Heads of De- 
rate, induce me to’ oppose the passage of the bill; and I; partments: not that he would advocate that reduction 
move that it be re-committed. $ | while the present incumbents remained in office—but he 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, said, he hoped such a‘ thought six thousand dollars too much for any of them. 
motion would not be pressed, but that the bill would be! He believed the Postmaster General to be a good officer, 
met directly; when Mr. Raxnorea withdrew his motion, | the best that we ever had, and as good a one as we sbould 
and moved that the bill be laid upon the table. He, ; ever have ; but the salary was greater than we ought to 
however, withdrew this motion at the request of > | give. He had said, on a former occasion, when the in- 
"Mr. JOHNSCN, of Kentucky, who said that he wonld | crease of the pay of the non-commissioned officers of the 
submit the question to the honorable gentleman, Whether | Army was proposed, that it was only an entering wedge; 
he would press any motion which should prevent the Se- | that the increase of the pay of all the other officers would 
nators from passing upon this bill? On Friday,- the bill | follow : and he found that be had not been mistaken : for, 
had, after considerable discussion, been received favora- i at this session, a bill had passed the Senate, increasing 


bly, and he, (Mr. J.] did not then consider it necessary 
to go into the arguments in its favor, in extenso. He 
thought, however, that there was no imperious reason 
why it should not go forward regularly, and stand or fall 
in its proper progress. He would ask what better mode 
there could be of testing the sentiments of each member 
of the Senate, than by the question upon its passage ? 
The honorable gentleman would, he hoped, do him the 
justice to believe that he would not have brought forward 
this bill when that gentleman was not prepared to act 
upon it. He was prepared to act upon it; for he was 
ready to vote against it ; and so, said Mr. J. am I prepared 
to vote in its favor. If the bill were to be laid upon the 
table, he could call it up at any time, and then take the 
sentiment of the Senate, so that the motion would only 
defer the decision, which he, [Mr. J.] wished to have 
made at once. The gentleman had said, that they were 
passing upon the salary of one officer without surveying 
the rest. But he considered that there was as good rca- 
son to pass upon it singly as to do it collectively. Had 
any gentleman proposed joining a proposition to examine 
into the claim of other public officers, to an increase of 
salary, there could have.been no objection to the motion. 
The committee could not have objected, had the duty of 
such an investigation been committed tothem. But, sir, 
{said Mr. J.] allow me one wordasto the duties ofthe office 
of Postmaster General. Iam not disposed to go into a 
comparison of the duties of that officer with those of the 
Secretary of State, or of the Treasury : I will make no 
invidious or improper comparisons. But, sir, we have no 
office more important to the interests of the People, and 
to the good and safety of the Nation. The People feel 
the effects of the well or ill administration of this office, 
more than of all the other departments put together. 

‘The oficer is more directly responsible to the People 
than any other public functionary; and E am disposed to 
pay him according to his services and the importance of 
his station. Between one and two millions of the Peo- 
ple’s money pass through hs hands annually ; and a man 
invested with such a responsibility, deserves a compensa- 
tion at once liberal and ample. The honorable gentle- 
man has said, that he would not look at the incumbent, 
but at the office. And so willl: but if the incumbent 
exhibits an uncommon capacity, and dues the duties with 
uncommon zeal—then am Tin favor of giving him such a 
salary, that, when he retires, a maw of equal ability may 
be induced to become his successor.. ‘The duty of this 
office is, beyond any other, ardent and laborious. iknow, 
sir, that no situation ought to beso pressing as to put itout 
ofthe power ofa public officey to take an excursion into 
the country in the warm season. 


he co ; Bat such has been the | bit, 
situation of the Postmaster General ; and I think I am safe | 


the pay of the captains arid subalterns. So, if Congress 
increase the salary of the Postmaster General two thou- 
sand dollars, other officers, aud the clerks in the other 
Departments, would ask to have their salaries raised, to 
make them equal. I could, therefore, [said Mr. C.] wish 
to have the bill recommitted, with instructions to the com- 
mittee to take into consideration the propriety of reducing 
the salaries of the Heads of Dc partments one thousand 
dollars each, at the close of the term of service o the 
present incumbents, and raising the salary of the Post- 
master General one thousand dollars. 5 
Mr. BRANCH believed the gentleman from Virginia 
was sincere in the expression of his opinion. He had al- 
ways respected the opinions of that gentleman, but in this 
case he must d:ffer from him. In making a comparison 
of the salary of the Postmaster General with that of the 
Vice President, a comparison of the duties of the two offi- 
ces ought, in justice, to have been made. The office of 
the Vice President was almost a nominal one. It was 
true, that the present Vice President had ‘ceriainiy fulfil- 
led his duty in the office ; but; in comparisoh with taose 
of the Postmaster General, his duties were merely nomi- 
nal. He thought the services of the Postmaster General 
of the utmost importance to the country, comrary to the 
gentleman from Virginia, who did not think that the com- 
pensation of that functionary should be as great asthat of 
the other Heads of Departments. But, was be borne out 
by facts? Had it not been shown that the duties of the 
Postmaster General were so arduous and engrossing, that 
he had not, during his whole time of service, been able to 
absent himself frora his ofice? The other Heads ot De- 
partments had it in their power to traverse the country ; 
to visit our Legislatures; to do much besides their duty, 
and even, at times, to make our Senaturs tremble. Not 
so with the Postmaster General. Would to Gud all the 
other officers of the Government were as exclusively de- 
voted to their duties, and as entirely confined to their own 
sphere of action. In this case, he had set out in a con- 
viction that the bill ought to pass ; and, much as he re- 
spected the gentleman from Virginia, he must still perse- 
vere in his opinion. He [Mr. B.; represented a portion 
of the country which was humble in its pretensions-as to 
compensation for services; and he was no adyocate for 
exorbitant salaries. But he did not think this country ex- 
hibited many such. If we looked at most of our public 
officers, We should perceive that, instead of getung rich. 
upon their offices, many of them were bankrupts. ‘The 
gentleman from Virginia would never prescribe to one 
officer a style of living different from that of others of the 
same rank. That gentleman knew the inveteracy of ha- 
and what “was due to society. The Postmaster Ge- 
neral must and ought to live like a gentleman. He spoke 
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of the office, arid not of the individual—who was allowed, 

on all hands, to be a valuable officer—and, in comparing 
the duties and labors of that office with those of others of 
a similar grade, he came to the conclusion that the incum- 
bent, from the nature and extent of his services, had a 
just claim to a salary equal to those of other Heads of De- 
partments. 

The question was then taken, and the bill passed, by 
the following vote; and was sent to the other House for 
concurrence. 

YEAS—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Bou- 
ligny, Branch, Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Eaton, Ed- 
wards, Findlay, Harrison, Hayne, Holmes, Johnson of Ky. 
Johnston of Lou. Kane, King, Marks, McKinley, Mills, 
Noble, Reed, Robbins, Rowan, Rodney, Ruggles, San- 
‘ford, Smith of Md. Smith of S. C. Thomas, Van Buren, 
and Woodbury—35. 

NAYVS—Messrs. Bateman, Chandler, Cobb, Dickerson, 
Knight, Macon, Randolph, Seymour, Tazew ell, and Wil- 
liams—10. 


Turspay, January 16, 1827. 


The Senate was occupied this day on bills of a private 
nature. 


WEDNESDAY, January 17, 1897. 


After disposing of the usual preliminary business, the 
Senate proceeded to the orders of the day ; but, on ac- 
count of the indisposition of several gentlemen, their con- 
sideration was postponed until to-morrow. 


Tuunspay, January 18, 1827. 
THE BANKRUPT BILL. 


The Order of the Day being called, the “bill to estab- 
‘Jish an Uniform System of Bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” was taken up. 

Mr. HAYNE said, that the bill presented itself now to 
the Senate on the amendments suggested by the Commit- 
tee when the bill was befure under consideration, in the 
Committee of the Whole ; after which, it would be open 
toany amendments which the Senators might see fit to 
propose. He was ready to agree to any course which 
might be proposed; but he would suggest whether, as 
most of the amendments were verbal only, the best course 
would not be, to: put the question upon the adoption of 
the whole, when any gentleman who had voted in their 
favor might call up any one of them by a motion to re- 
consider. 

The question upon the whole number of amendments 
was put, and they were agreed to. 

The bill was then read, section by section, and several 
trifling verbal amendments proposed and made, in the 
course of the reading. 

Mr. HOLMES proposed to amend the last section, by 
the addition of a proviso, as follows: ‘ Provided, That the 
expiration of this act shall not prevent the complete exe- 
cution of any commission that may have been previously 
thereto issued *—which was adopted. 

[It will be recollected that the closing section is one of- 
fered on a former occasion by Mr. HOLMES, and limits 
the term of the act'to five years.] 

Mr. HAYNE said, that he hoped, ifany gentleman pre- 
sent intended offering amendments, they would do it at 
the present time; as it was very desirable that the bill 
should come fairly before the Senate on its merits, after 
all questions of detail were disposed of. 

Mr. BRANCH said, that the Senate ought fully to un- 
derstand this bill; and it was also necessary that the 
People should. comprehend every principle of the mea- 
sure. They ought to legislate with full knowledge of 
what they were about to enact. He was of opinion that 
-the 93d section would be found likely to destrov all the 

Vor. WI, -6 


good contemplated by the biH.. It Tei dee! We Tak of Ge div dieal oa Glan alloyed, | good contemiplaled by The bil.. Itappeared eo hun ths to him that 
this section was the sugar which was to disguise the bit- 
-| power to assent to the act of Bankruptey or not. 
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terness of the pill to be prescribed:to the community. 
The act to be done by the Bankrupt, (those other than 
Merchants) was pr oposed to be a voluntary one ; and the 
debtor arraigned before this tribunal, would have it in his 
This 
might be productive of a good effect; but he [Mr. B.] 
thought it might produce a bad one. He wished to strip 
the bill of the disguise which this section gave to it ; and 
he, therefore, moved to strike out the 93d section. If 
we (the Agriculturists) are to have a benefit, lct us have 
it freely and unconditionally, and let that- benefit be un- 
derstood. 

Mr. HOLMES said, hé was very certain that, when the 
section in question was first proposed, it was not with the 
design of sweetening a bitter pill. This section was of- 
fered by him in the Senate two or three years since. | It 
was not then bis object to sweeten the bill. His object 
was then, and it was now the same, to make the bill as 
perfeet as possible ; and he had felt much pleasure when 
the Committee adopted it. That section. was fairly and 
virtually a proviso to the first section. The first section 
designated merchants and traders as the only persons to 
whom the provisions of the act were to extend: conse- 
quently debarring all other classes of persons from receiv- 
ing its benefits. The 93d section was added in order to 
enable other persons, besides merchants, to avail tiom- 
selves of this law in certain cases. The great objection 
which he always had to the bill, at a former period, was 
its discriminating principle. It ‘provided exclusively for 
merchants, and left the other classes unprovided for. 
Our country was not entirely mercantile. All of us were 
more or less merchants, and the distinction between mer- . 
chants and other persons was much less striking now than 
formerly. Formerly, the provisions would have regard- 
ed, almost exclusively, the circumstances and interests of 
merchants. They were then exposed to the risks of the 
sea, to piracy, and other vicissitudes, which made their 

condition peculiar. In latter times, the practice of in- 
surance had become very common, and various other cir- 
cumstances had operated to lessen the balance of risk on 
their part over the other classes of society. Besides, we 
had now a large community of manufacturers, who. al- 
though they were not exactly merchants, according to the 
definition of this bill—as their whole occupation was not 
buying and selling—yet who bought the raw material, 
{and worked it up into manufactures, they were subject 
to risks from various causes; the rise or fall of materials, 
or ofmanufactured articles, would more orless affect them. 
Nor were they the only persons who were interested in 
this manner. He had named the manufacturers only, 
but he might have noticed others. He thought there 
should be no discrimination. Every class ought to have 
the benefit of the bill; but when he first proposed this 
provision, the argument made use of against it, was, that 
the Bankrupt Bill was framed for the benefit of the cre- 
ditor, as well as the debtor; that he was secured by it— 
and that an act of Bankruptcy was a kind of disgrace, to 
which it would be unfair to subject planters and manu- 
facturers.. But he had answered that an act of Bankrupt- 
cy was clearly more for the benefit of the debtor than the 
creditor, as it was applied for by the former; and that it 
would be unjust and partial, to allow a merchant, apply- 
ing for the benefit of an act of Bankruptcy, a discharge 
from his debts, while the farmer or manufacturer, shut 
out from the privilege, must be ruined for the lack of it. 
The 93d section made provision that, where a person, oth- 
er than a merchant, was pressed by his ereditors, he might 
have the benefit of the act, ifhe wished to come in and 
claim it. It was not, as the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina supposed, entirely voluntary, because it was supposed 
that, being pressed by their creditors, the personzalluded 
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to in this section were thereby constrained to this refuge. - 
This provision, inthe opinion of Mr, H., stripped the bill 
of its exclusive nature, and opened it, freely and liberally, 
to all classes of men.. He. thought it the best feature of 
the measure, nor should:he have felt disposed to advocate 
the-bill if this provision had been omitted. F 

Mr. HAYNE observed, that he agreed with the gen- 
‘tleman from, North Carolina, as to the great care which 
ought to be bestowed upon a measure of such import- 
ance as that proposed by this bill, in its principles and in 
its details. 

He would add, that it had been his most anxious wish 
that it should undergo the most rigorous examination, 
here and elsewhere, from a desire that advantage might 


be taken of the light which the wisdom of others might | 
shed on the subject, and from a conviction that the policy | 


Relief of the Sufferers at Alexandria. 
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friends of.agriculture and manufactures. Born and edu- 
cated ina mercantile community, Mr. H. had seen the 
evils suffered by the merchants of the country for the 
want-of a Bankrupt Law, and he was willing to believe 
that other classes also had suffered from the same cause, 
Pecultarly called-upon himself, to advocate the interests 
of commercial men, he was still willing to afford his sup- 
port to the agricultural interest. And let it not be said, 
that this section disguises evil and oppression! What 
does it say? Why, that persons, other than merchants, 
may become Bankrupts by their own consent. That they 
may, if, by the exigency of their circumstances, driven 
to such a resort, take measures for their own safety, such 
as this bill is calculated to extend to unfortunate mer- 
‘chants. It was impossible to conceive an injury cloak- 
ed ina provision of this description. But this class of 


ofa Bankrupt Law must, by a candid inquiry, be clearly | persons were actually to enjoy a preference ; a protec- 
established. And he might assert, without fear of contra- | tion was extended to them which was not extended to 


diction, that the framers of the bill had taken a course 
‘which had subjected it to the strictest scrutiny, and had, 
at every stage of it, challenged the fullest inquiry. The 
bill had been under discussion last session, and he had 
felt it his duty to give a full exposition of all its princi- | 
ples and provisions. Want of time had prevented a de- 
cision upon it last year ; and, on the first day of the meet- 
ing of Congress, he had brought up the question, it had 
been referred to a Committee, who had again investigat- 
ed it; it had been twice printed, and had lain upon the 
tables of the Senators more than a month, and now came 
up for final decision, So that he could hardly suppose 
that there was any portion of the bill that was not tho- 
roughly understood by the Senate. The Committee did 
not think, after the reiterated discussions and explanations 
made during the last session of Congress, a repetition of 
that argument was called for. He had, therefore, con- 
tented himself with furnishing each member with a print- 
ed copy of the argument which he had had the honor to 
urge during the last session, so as to put them in posses- 
sion of the grounds upon which it had been and was still 
to be supported. He thought'that it could not -be said, 
that great care had not been bestowed upon the bill, and 
that sufficient had been done to enable every Senator to 
have formed his opinion upon the subject : he certainly 
felt grateful to the Senate for the attention which had 
been given to a measure in which he felt such a lively in- 
terest; and, he was gratificd in being called upon to re- 
move objections which still remained in the minds of any 
gentlemen, and he thanked the gentleman from North 
Carolina for having laid his finger upon what appeared to 
him an objectionable part. Mr. H. did not think that 
this bill could be correctly called, as it had been by that 
gentleman, a bitter pill—the epithet seemed to him pe- 
culiarly inapplicable~but, whatever its taste might be, 
he was convinced that it would prove a wholesome medi- 
cine to the whole body politic. The gentleman was en- | 
tircly mistaken in the object.of this section, Its object | 
was simply to give to agriculturists and others, not includ- 
edin the denomination of trade ts, the benefits of this 
bill. When the bill was proposed in Congress seven 
years ago, those who were looked upon as the friends of 
agriculture and manufactures, opposed it, upon the ground į 
that it conferred exclusive privileges upon a particular 
class ; that they had framed a law for a privileged order ; 
that the merchants were alone to be provided for, while 
others, to whom the provisions of the bill ought equally 
to be applied, were totally neglected. In vain did the 
friends of the bill argue, that, if those provided -for were 
a privileged order, it must be the “ order of misery ”— 
the amendment was pressed, and the first bill failed on 
this ground. 

The next bill, which passed the Senate in 1821, con- 
tained a clause which extended the act to other classes 
than merchants, in compliance with the wish. of the 


the merchant. Towards the latter the system was’ com- 
pulsory ; the creditor came in and took his property, and 
compelled him to adopt the line prescribed by this act ; 
while the agriculturist and the manufacturer were not 
compelled to the measure, but were merely permitted 
to take advantage ofa declaration of Bankruptcy when 
they saw fit. How, then, could there be any objection 
to this portion of the bill? He was still more ata loss 
to conjecture, since the gentleman had not fully explain- 
ed his objections to the section moved to be stricken out. 
For himself, Mr. Hayne was one of those who believed 
that the bill would assist the agriculturist. What is the 
situation of the farmer now, with respect to debts due to 
him in the commercial cities, and what will be his situ- 
ation should this bill pass? As the matter now stands, 
the law allowing preferences, an insolvent merchant in- 
variably prefers his commercial creditors. And so it must 
ever be, under the present system. Creditors at hand— 
men with whom we are in the habit of daily and friendly 
intercourse—those who lend us money in our. pressing 
exigencies, will always be preferred, to those who live 
at a distance, whom we seldom see, and for whom, there- 
fore, we cannot be supposed to feel equal regard, . Be- 
side „there isa constant temptation to secure those on 
whom the insolvent merchant will chiefly depend for fu- 
ture assistance in his trade. 

In consequence, therefore, of the unjust system of pre- 
ferences, (which it is the especial object of this bill to 
destroy) a farmer or planter stands no chance whatever 
of getting any thing from his mercantile debtor, in case 
of his total failure. The agricultural classes, therefore, 
have an immediate and direct interest, even in those sec- 
tions of the bill which seem to be confined exclusively to 
traders. By destroying preferences, and providing for 
the equal distribution of the estate of insolvent traders 
among all their creditors, the agriculturists will be se- 
cured in participation in the estates of their debtors, 
of which, under existing laws, they are deprived. But, 
with respect to the section which the gentleman from 
North Carolina has moved to strike out, it is certainly 
intended to confer nothing but benefits on the agri- 
culturist, ahd, whatever objections may exist, in a con- 
stitutional point of view, there can be none on the 
score of its being oppressive to them, unless, indeed, it 
be feared that they will voluntarily consent to their own 
injury. 

Here the debate closed for this day. 


Fripay, January 19, 1827. 
RELIEF OF THE SUFFERERS AT ALEXANDRIA. 
Mr. HARRISON rose and said, that he was about te 
ask of the Senate the greatest indulgence ever asked for 


on any occasion, since he had the honor of a seat on this 
floor. The motion, however, which he was about to 
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“make, was one so consonant to the generous feelings of 
the members, that he trusted no objection would be offer- 
ed to it; and that the exigency would be a sufficient ar- 
gument in favor of the dispensation of the rule which he 
intended to ask. He begged leave to introduce a bill, 
without the usual formalities of a previous notice, for the 
relief of the sufferers by the fire, which yesterday spread 
devastation through the neighboring city of Alexandria. 
It was not the intention of Mr. H. to make a speech at the 
present time, ancl he hoped no such display of arguments 
would be necessary to awaken in the minds of gentlemen 
a proper feeling upon the subject : for, while they were 
deliberating, the women and chiidren whom the confia- 


vass coldly the extent of the suffering, or the probability 
of their receiving succour elsewhere. Many instances of 
misery might be brought before the Senate, but he would 
mention only one ; it was that of a widow, who had, pre- 
vious to this calamity, lived in plenty upon her means, 
and who, by the event of yesterday, had been made des- 
titute. And, should it. be said that Congress shut their 
hands to distress like this? Should they turn from-a con- 
flagration which took place within their sight, and. with 
heartless indifference bid the sufferers look to the charity 
of their fellow-citizens for relief? He had hoped that 
this proposition would have passed the Senate sub silen- 
tio ; and he was somewhat surprised that it had encoun- 
gration of yesterday had deprived of their homes, were | tered opposition. It seemed to be looked upon by the 
suffering, excepting so far as they had been relieved by | gentleman from Missouri asa new case. But it was no 
private benevolence. No constitutional objection could | new case. Congress had formérly extended similar re- 
he raised to this manner of dispensing the funds of the | lief to other sufferers ; they had appropriated fifty thou- 
country, and they were left to follow the dictates of hu- | sand dollars to the sufferers of Laguayra; and had, even 
manity; It was proper to consider what Alexandria for- during. this session, allowed persons having lost their 
merly was, and what she now is. -Once she was a compo- | lands by the earthquake in Missouri, to locate on other 
nent part of the great State of Virginia, claiming protec- | lands. “Why, then, should they refuse to grant relief’ on 
tion from the sovereignty of that State—that protection |an occasion which so justly called for their assistance ? 
had been resigned ; and she was now a part of this Dis-| Mr. CHANDLER said, that by this bill they were call- 
trict, and had no Legislature to look to for assistance, but | ed. upon to give relief, which, if it depended on lis own 
‘to the Congress of the United States. Had she remained | will, he should not feel disposed to withhold. He did 
in her former condition, the Legislature of that great | not feel less for those who had suffered than the gentle- 
State, now in session, would doubtless have made an ap- j| man from Maryland; but if he [Mr. C.] were to vote for 
propriation adequate to the misfortunes of the sufferers, | this bill, what should he be able to say to a portion of his 
But now they had no other hope of protection and suc- | constituents, who had been, within two years, visited 
cour than from Congress ; they had no other appeal but | with a calamity immeasurably greater than that npon 
to the United States, Mr. H. then asked and obtained | which they were now commenting ? , 1c was known that, 
leave to introduce a bill to appropriate the sum of ten | in the State of Maine, a conflagration took place last year, 
thousand dollars for the relief of the indigent sufferers by | which covered fifty miles square, destroying houses and 
the late fire in Alexandria, to be placed in the hands of barns, and even the produce of the field. But the People 
the Mayor of that city, to be disposed of by him; which | in that country had received no relief from Congress ; he 
Was read twice, by unanimous consent. did not think they had any right to expect it, nor did he 
, Mr. BARTON opposed the bill. He thought it a sub- | think Congress was bound to bestow it in this instance. 
ject upon which it would be improper and inexpedient to | He was willing to put his hand into his pocket, and.give 
legislate. . If the losers had insured their property, which, | as freely as any one towards this object ; but he could not 
in most cases, it was probable, had been done, the suffer- support the bill under consideration. He declared to 
ings would not likely be so great as had been imagined. | God he could not put his hand into the pockets of his con- 
To make their sufferings the subject of an act of Con- | stituents, who had suffered equally by the same devouring 
gress, struck him as needless, as they would experience | element, and give their money to relieve those who had 
the same extension of sympathy and assistance which had | been injured in this case. He certainly would have as- 
been given to other places, when overtaken by similar | sented to it had not his sense of duty directed him other- 
disasters, by individual contribution. He must also op- į wise. Jf, however, this was now done, a precedent would 
Pose an appropriation by Congress made on a sudden oe-! have been established ; and on other occasions it would 
casion, which always created feverish excitement, and led į be necessary to make appropriations for the relief of other 
men to advocate measures, which, in moments of cooler; cities. The argument that Alexandria was in the District 
reflection, they might have felt it their duty to oppose. | of Columbia, did not appear to him to be a satisfactory 
Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, that the People of one, and certainly had no power to convince bis mind 
Alexandria were peculiarly situated ; they were under the ` that the measure would be a correct one, 
care of the United States, and it was more incumbent up-! Mr. HARRISON observed, that he had not anticipated 
on Congress to extend protection to the inhabitants of: the necessity of making a speech on the subject. It 
the District, than to those of any other individual portion ; seemed to be argued; that, as the property was insured, 
of Territory in the United States. The gentleman from ' consequently, the money appropriated would be applied 
Missouri bad said, that the property was chiefly insured ;, where it was not needed. But, it would be observed, 
but he had not taken into consideration, that only two- | that the bill only-proposed to apply the relief to the indi- 
thirds of the.value of buildings was ever insured, as the | gent portion of those who had suffered; and it was to be 
insurance offices guarded themselves in this manner, from deposited in proper hands; to be put at the disposal of 
the effects of too great a security on the part of those who | the Mayor, who would be able to discriminate, and would 
insured; who might, if entirely shielded from loss, be- apply the donation to those who really needed it. As to 
come negligent. And, even supposing the buildings to | the question of the claim of Alexandria on the United 
have been insured, there was a great part of the proper- | States, it must be rembered, that that city had given up 
ty lost, on which it would, doubtless, be very difficult to | her claim upon the Legislature of Virginia, for the good 
effectinsurance, because its value could not easily be es-| of the United States.. They had no representation in the 
timated. In this inclement season of the year, when so| Halls of their native State, and where should they apply 
Jarge a number of persons were thrown, by such a disas- | for assistance but to Congress, ther sovereigns >. What 
ter, upon the benevolence of those who were also. in some | was the situation of Alexandria now, m comparison with 
- degree, sufferers ; when persons who yesterday were liv- | that before she was ceded to the United States? Pre- 
ing in. plenty and comfort, were to-day deprived of the | vious to that time it was a flourishing town, with every 
means of shelter and subsistence ; it was no time to gan- prospect of increasing prosperity. lt had, of late years; 
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been much depressed, and that depression was to be at- | of their lands, or any part thereof, to the United States, 
tributed to its cession to-this District, in pursuance of the | and also to dissuade the said tribes from emigrating to the 
Constitution. ‘ West of the Mississippi. : i i 

Mr. BENTON was hot opposed to the dispensation of | Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
one of the rules of the Senate : but he was of opinion that | requested to inform the Senate whether the money stipu- 
they ought not all to be dispensed with. He, therefore, | lated'in the thirtegnth article of the treaty, made near 
thought the bill ought now to take its usual course ; and | Doak’s Stand, on the 18th day of October, 1820, between 
wished that it might have a reference to the appropriate | the United States and the Choctaw tribe of Indians, has 
committee. Their decision was very important in this | been annually paid to the said tribe; and that he also 
case; and, meanwhile, the distresses of the sufferers | communicate whetherthe said tribe has faithfully fulfilled, 
might be alleviated in the manner pointed out by the gèn- | on its part, the stipulations and engagements contained 
tleman from Maine, as he presumed all would give accord- | in the said article, in maintaining good order, and coms 


ing to their means. 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HOLMES hoped the bill would be referred. 
injury done had not been ascertained, nor the extent of 
the fire. 
he was not prepared to express his opinion. 


He moved'that the bill be referred | pelling bad men to remove from the nation who are not 


authorized to live in it by a regular permit from the 


The | Agent. 


On offering the above resolutions, Mr. R. accompanied 


As to the claim of Alexandria upon Congress, | them with the following remarks : 
Jt was true |. 


He observed, it was already known to the Senate, 


Alexandria had been ceded to this District; but if the in- | from the communication recently made from the Depart- 
habitants desired that the city should be re-ceded, he had | ment of War, that the negotiations lately attempted with 


no objection. 


Indeed he thought that the possession of | the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes, had entirely failed : 


any more Federal Territory than was necessary, was ra- | and that, too, under circumstances calculated to excite 


ther a burthen than otherwise. 


For his own part, if both | our surprise. 


The Choctaw tribe was offered by the 


Alexandria and Georgetown were re-ceded, he thou ditt. Commissioners, reservations amounting to three hundred 


no injury would be done. 
be referred. 


The question being taken, the bill was referred to the | tenance for one year in their new location. 


Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Adjourned to Monday. 


Mowpay, January 22, 1827. 


A bill from the other House, making an appropriation 
of 29,000 dollars for the relicf of the indigent sufferers 
by the late fire in Alexandria, was taken up, and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. CHAMBERS, twice read by general consent. 

Mr. EATON and Mr. CHAMBERS severally stated 
that the Committce on the District of Columbia had had 
the subject before them, and concurring in the propriety | 
of the sum voted by the other House, rendered it unne- 
cessary to refer this bill to the committee, and therefore 
hoped that it would be now taken up for consideration 
and decision ; but, on acccount of the lateness of the hour, 


He hoped that the bill would | thousand acres, (30¢,000,) one million of dollars, and the. 


means of removal to the West of the Mississippi, and sus- 
The Chicka- 
saws were, also, offered terms of exchange and cession 
equally liberal, not to say extravagant ; but all those pro- 
positions were rejected by the Indians with promptitude 
and contempt. Previous to the meeting of the Commis- 
sioners, and before the passage of the act of the last ses. 
sion, making an appropriation for holding treaties with 
those tribes, it was well known tø persons best acquaint- 
ed with their habits and dispesitions, that the great bo- 
dy of those People was desirous to emigrate West of the 
Mississippi ; and no doubt remains at the present moment, 
that a large majority of each tribe are anxious to seck a 
new home in the West, where they will be more secure 
from the intrusions of the white men, and left at liberty to 
pursue, inthe bosom of the forest, the habits and recrea- 
tions of their ancestors. It is difficult to imagine how it 
could be otherwise, inthe present condition of this miser- 


no further progress was made in the bill. > 3 , 
er prog t able race. The game in their country has long since 


disappeared ; but few are engaged in agricultural or me- 
chanical pursuits; and,’ in spite of all that may be said to 
the contrary, there is a disinclination in those People to 
| take upon themselves the habits and pursuits of civilized 
life. A great proportion of both those tribes is in a state 
report to the Senate the number of white persons, as near | of the greatest wretchedness, and may justly be consider- 
as nay be, resident upon the Territories occupied by the | ed as destitute of all regular means of subsistence. Tt is 
Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes of Indians, distinguishing | impossible, therefore, to/conceive that a wretched Peo- 
the number ‘in ‘cach, respectively ; and, if in his power, | ple, thus situated, cau have any inducements, common 
the pursuit of each of such individuals, whether agricul- | to them as a community, for longer remaining in the land 
tural, mechanical, or of the chase. And, also, the num- | of their ancestors. “ Theis plains and their hills,” spoken 
ber, as near as may be, of the half-breeds, or mixed- | of by their orators, can have but few charms for a Peo- 
blooded Indians, belonging to the said tribes, respectively. | ple in the hunter-state, when those plains and hills are 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be further direct- | destitute of game, and the possession of which must be 
ed to report to the Senate, whether he has any know- |rendered the more afflicting, because they contain, as 
ledg.-, from evidence in his Department, of any interfer- | their orators say, “the bones of their ancestors.” Eve- 
ence on the part of such white persons, either direct or | ry one conversant with the Indian character, disposition, 
indirect, in the late negotiations held with. the said tribes, | and habits, knows they have an utter aversion to the arts 
to prevent them from making a cession of their lands, or | and maners of civilized life which we have been so anx- 
any part thereof, to the United States. And whether any | ious to impose upon them, in the name, and, I doubt not, 
further provision, and, if any, what, further provision is | with the feelings of humanity. The effects. of this sys- 
necessary to be made by law forthe removal of such white | tem have been proved abundantly by experience, from 
persons from the Territories occupied by the Chickasaw | the first discovery of this hemisphere to the present mo- 
and Choctaw tribes of Indians. ment. While we have been ‘endeavoring, with a, lauda- 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be further direct- ble, but misguided zeal, to civilize the Indian tribes, they 
ed to report to the Senate, whether, from any information | have wasted away under the blighting effects of such a 
in-his possession, the missionaries and teachers of schools policy. They have acquired, through the organs of civi- 
among the said Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes, have used | lization, all the vices of civilized life, blended with those 
their influence with the said tribes to prevent a cession | which peculiarly belong to the savage state. And iff 


Tvrspay, January 23, 1827. 
CHICKASAW AND CHOCTAW INDIANS. 


Mr. REED submitted the following resolutions : 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
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wished to present to the Senate an appalling picture; 
composed of misery and. of vice, 1 would exhibit it in the 
present. condition of the Choctaw and Chickasaw. tribes 
of Indians. Their condition is known to themselves—to 


the majority, by the misery. and distress which they feel ; - 


and to the enlightened, by the instructive lessons which 
they read in the traditions of the past. Those People are 
desirous of seeking anew abode.on our Western borders, 
where the aboriginal character of the red man may be 
preserved from entire annihilation, or where, under a 
Government regularly organized, they may have the 
hopes of comfort from within, and security from without. 
it was, therefore, with some surprise, Mr. President, that 
i was informed that every overture made to those tribes 
for a cession of their Territory, or any part of it, had been 
rejected with disdain. The object of the resolutions 
which 1 have the honor to submit, (except the last) is to 
ascertain, if possible, by. what secret influence the known 
will of those tribes has been frustrated in their negotia- 
tions with the United States. The voice of those People 
has not been heard; but a few interested individuals, 
white men, and mixed-blooded Indians, have impesed 
upon us their own will for the will of the tribes. It is 
well understood, that a great many white men, fleeing 
from their crimes, and from debt, have sought refuge from 
the consequences of both, upon the Territorics occupied 
by the Indian tribes within the State of Mississippi. They 
are there contrary to the laws of the United States, to the 
great detriment of the Southern country ; and provision 
ought, long since, to have been made for their removal. 
Those are the People, many of them more savage than 
the Indians themselves, who instigate the tribes, for their 
own purposes, to decline every, overture made for their 
removal, and for a cession cf their Territory. Those 
white men are within the limits of a sovereign State, 
which will, I trust, as she has an undoubted right to do, 
exercise her powers of jurisdiction, and teach them that 
they shall not find a sanctuary within her very bosom, 
where they treat her and her laws with scorn and derision. 
If they are within the jurisdiction of a State, (as they un- 
doubtedly are) so are they, also, upoa the soil which be- 
longs to the United States. 

The right of the Indian tribes to the Tervitories which 
they occupy, has been well understood and defined since 
the first discovery and settlement of America, by Euro- 
pean nations. It isa mere right of occupancy, which can 
be modified, restricted, or enlerged, at the will of the 
sovereign power. ‘The United States claim a right to the 
‘Territory in the occupancy of the Indian tribes within 
their borders, by virtue of the Treaty of Peace made 
with Great Britain, in seventeen hundred and cighty-three, 
and the various acts of cession made by individual States. 
By the Law of Nations, as understood and practised 
` among civilized States, there are but two sources from 
whence Territorial rights can be legitimately acquired ; 
first, by purchase, and, second, by conquest. The In 
dian tribes, scattered over this vast continent, can appeal 
to neither of these sources of right to justify an unlimited 
possession of lands which they claim. And, hence, the 
European nations who colonized this country, acknow- 
ledged in them only. a right of occupancy, not according 
to their indefinite claims, but to the extent which reason, 
humanity, and convenience, would dictate. It is true, 
it has been the humane, and, perhaps, wise policy, of the 
Government, gradually to extinguish their claims to Ter- 


ritorial rights, by negotiation and treaty ; but it seems to | 


me there cannot be a doubt that the Government has a 
right to assign to them the extent.and limits of their occu- 
pancy. The Choctaw tribe of Indians has explicitly ac- 
knowledged this right on the part of the Government of 
the United States, in the first treaty made with them at 
Hopewell, in 1786. They now hold the country which 


they occupy by ‘allotment made of lands for them to | 


‘live and hunt upon.” . If it is competent for the Go- 
vernment to allot to the Indian tribes land “to live and 
“thunt upon,” it is equally competent for the Govern- 
ment to assign them land within certain limits, for the pur- 
suit of agriculture. 

The power of this Government over lands belonging 
to it in the possession of the Indian tribes, follows, necese 
sarily, frorn the kind of title vested in the United States, 
and acknowledged by them to be vested in the Indian 
tribes, The vagrant possession of savage tribes does not, 
according to our principles of national Jaw, confer upon 
them any title to the soil. This is a question no longer 
open for cavil or disputation. It has been settled, authori- 
tatively, by the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case of Fletcher against Peck, 6 Cranch, 142-43, and 
in Johnson against McIntosh, 8 Wheaton, 545, And 
Chancellor Kent himself, a great authority, in commenting 
upon those cases, says, “the United States own the soil, 
‘as well as the jurisdiction, of the immense tracts of 
“wiki and unpatented lands included within their Terri- 
stories. The title isin the United States, by the treaty 
stof peace with Great Britain, and by subsequent cessions ` 
“from France and Spain; and the Indians have only œ 
‘right of occupancy, and the United States possess the 
“legal title, subject to that occupancy, and with an atso- 
“lutc and exclusive right to extinguish the Indian title of 
“occupancy, either by conquest or purchase. The title 
“ of the European nations, and which passed to the United 
‘States, to this immense Territorial Empire, was found~ 
“ed on discovery and conquest : and, by the European 
‘customary law of nations, prior discovery gave this title 
“to the soil, subject to the possessory right of the natives, 
“and which occupancy was all the right the European 
“conquerors and discoverers, and which the United. 
‘States, as succeeding to their title, would admit to re- 
‘side in the native Indians. The principle 1s, that the 
“Indians are to be considered merely as occupants—to 
“be protected, while in peace, in the possession of their 
“ lands, but to be deemed incapable of transferring the 
“absolute title to any other than the sovereign of the 
“country.” These are the true principles which define 
the boundary between the Indian possessory right, and 
the absolute title vested in the United States by virtue of 
prior discovery, by force of treaties, and under the sanc- 
tion of national law. The Government cannot, in justice, 
drive the Indians, by ferce, from the lands which they 
pretend to occupy; but it is clearly competent for the 
United States, under their power to dispose of the public 
domain, to assign limits to their occupancy, and to cause 
their possession to be made definite and intelligible, I 
have gone into these remarks, in order to define the 
power of the Government over Territory in possession of 
the Indian tribes, and its capacity for Jegislation over 
white persons, at least resident among them. We have 
power to regulate intercourse and commerce with the 
Indian tribes, and that. power we have already exercised 
toa certain extent. The objects of the first and second 
resolutions are, to ascertain the number of white persons 
and half-breed Indians resident among those tribes, the 
manner in which the former have conducted themselves 
towards the Indians and the United. States, and to pro- 
vide, by legislation, the means of their removal, if it shall 
be found that they have exercised an influence pernicious 
to the Indians themselves, and injurious. to the United 
States. ; 

it has been suggested, from high authority, that the 
Missionaries and teachers of schools, among those tribes, 
have been so forgetful of what was due to the Govern- 
ment that patronizes aùd supports them, as to depart from 
their legitimate and holy functions, and to:use their in-. 
fluence with this unhappy race to prevent their removal 
to the West of the Mississippi. {ain unwilling to be- 
lieve this imputation, which has been cast upon those 
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persons, hitherto. considered as meritorious, and acting 
strictly within the pale of their duty. “But it isdue to 
the United States, to the Indians; and to the Missionaries 
themselyes, that this imputation should be investigated, 
and, if untrue, repelled ; but, if true, that they should be 
no longer fostered by a. Government. which they betray, 
and by the Indians whom they deceive. But I must say, 
there are strong indications contained in the report of the 
Secretary of War, of some secret and disastrous influence 
prevailing among those tribes; and it is certainly high 
time that this matter be investigated, and the evil remov- 
ed, if it be found to exist. 

I need not present to the Senate the unhappy condi- 
tion of the State which I have the honor, in part, to re- 
present, arising from the location of those Indian tribes 
within her Territorial limits. More than one half of the 
State, and that the fairest portion of it, is covered by Ter- 
ritory claimed to be in the occupancy of the Indian tribes. 
It is not that State alone, that has an interest in their re- 
moval. The whole Union, and especially the Western 
and Southern parts of it, have a deep interest in this 
event. Not only is their Territory destitute of the means 
of defence in a time of war or intestine commotion, but 
contains a population that could be wielded to our annoy- 
ance. I speak advisedly when ¥ say, that, during the 
last war, the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians 
were upon the point of joining the enemy against: us, 
under the influeiice of the Prophet from the Northern 
tribes. And, but for the influence of Pushmataha, a 
Choctaw Chiefof great eloquence and superior abilities, in 
peace and in war, those tribes, who have boasted of their 
ancient and unwavering attachment to the American Peo- 
ple, would have been found marching under the banners 
of the enemy. I know those tribes have shown a lauda- 
ble fidelity to the United States, and that they were se- 
duced from their allegiance by the artful representations 
of an imposter; but the fact shows, in strong colors, the 
importance to the Union of having the country settled by 
a population which can contribute to the defence of the 
country. 

I beseech Sena‘ors, from the States North of the Poto- 
mac and the Ohio, to reflect upon the condition of the 
Southwestern portions of the Confederacy. I need scarce- 
ly intimate, that we have another species of population, 
increasing in numbers, and in the vice of its composition, 
which cannot be depended upon in times of public dan- 
ger and commotion. It isnot an avidity for the soil which 
those Indians pretend to possess, and really abuse, which 
gives so much anxiety upon ths subject to the People in 
that part of the Confederacy, and urges on their Repre- 


sentatives, under a sense of duty, to endeavor the extir- | 


pation of this momentous evil. No! they have other and 
higher aims—the protection of themselves, their wives, 
and children, and their firesides, from desolation, at no 
very distant day ; unless the evils of which they complain 
are, in some form or other, speedily removed. 

In addition to those dangers which may be apprehend- 
ed in future, there are existing evils of the greatest mag- 
nitude in the State of Mississippi, under the present state 
of things with those Jndian. tribes. There isa strip of 
country belonging to that State on the East side of the 
Tombeckhee river, extending eighty miles in length, and 
from twenty to eight in breadth. ‘This Territory consti- 
tutes the courity of Monroe, and is separated from the 
other white population of the State, by an intervening 
Indian Territory of ninety-seven miles.. This country 
does not contain Territory enough for more counties than 
one, and by the Constitution of the State, a judicial dis- 
trict cannot be composed of less than three counties, the 
Territorial contents of each of which is defined by. the 
same Constitution. The People. of that part of Mississip- 
pi are almost denied, in their present condition, the ordi- 
nary blessings of civil government. Can it, therefore, be 


matter-of surprise, that.a People, thus situated, should be 
restless and’ uneasy under such a condition. of things? 
And. will not-the Senate perceive a very: justifiable rea- 
son for the interest: felt by the Representatives from that 
State upon this'subject, and excuse the importunity.which 
they manifest ? tog Ei 

No hope remains, said Mr. R. of procuring a cession. of 
territory from these tribes, by the ordinary means ‘of ne- 
godation and treaty, so long as white persons are permit- 
ted to amalgamate with them, and to influence their coun- 
cils. For them, at least, we shall be compelled to legis- 
late, either under the authority of this Government, or 
of the State within whose limits they reside, or under 
the authority of both. That the State has jurisdiction 
over all the territory within its limits, cannot, 1 think, 
be fairly questioned. And Congress has express power, 
under the Constitution, to regulate commerce with them, 
and, by consequence, to take cognizance, in the exer- 
cise of that power, of white persons resident among the 
Indian tribes. $ 

The information asked in the three first resolutions, is 
necessary to enable us to see the full extent of the evils 
which are acknowledged. to exist, and to apply by an act 
of legislation, the appropriate remedy, which the laws, at 
present, do not afford. -The object of the last resolution 
is, to ascertain how. far the Choctaw tribe have observed 
the faith of treaties, and whether we have not paid them 
money stipulated in the thirteenth article of the treaty of 
the 18th of October, 1820, without having received a ful- 
filment of the reciprocal engagements, .on its part, in 
‘* maintaining good order, and compelling bad men to re- 
“t move from the nation, who are not authorized to live 
“in it by a regular permit from the agent.” ‘This infor- 
mation is indispensable, to enable the Senate to judge of 
the expediency of some legislative provision to supply 
the omission to fulfil, on the part of the Choctaws, this 
important stipulation contained in the treaty of 1820. 

[The resolutions were read, ordered to be printed, and 
were agreed to on a subsequent day. ] 

The bill for the relief of the indigent sufferers by the 
late fire at Alexandria, was then taken. up, and read a 
third time. : : 

Mr. NOBLE called for the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion of the passage, which were ordered, and were as 
follows : i 

YEAS—Messrs. Bateman, Benton, Bouligny, Branch, 
Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Dickerson, Eaton, Edwards; 
Harrison, Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnson, Ky. John- 
ston, Lou. Kane, King, Knight, Marks, Mills, Ridgely, 
Robbins, Sanford, Seymour, Smith, Md. Thomas—27. ` 
NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Chandler, Cobb, Find- 
lay, Macon, Noble, Randolph, Reed, Rowan, Ruggles, 
Smith, S. C. Tazewell, Van Buren, White, Willey, Wil- 
liams—17. . 

So the bill passed, and was returned to the House of 
Representatives. : 


THE BANKRUPT BILL. 


The Senate then proceeded to the order of the day, 
and resumed the consideration of the ‘bill to establish an 
uniform system of Bankruptcy throughout the United 
States.” The motion of Mr. BRANCH to strike out the 
93d section of the bill (embracing the provision for the 
voluntary bankruptcy of classes other than merchants and 
traders) still pending... ‘ 

Mr. BRANCH said, it would doubtless be expected by 
the Senate that he should assign some reason for having 
made the motion to strike out this section, which he 
should. do freely, as he should explain himself on every 
question upon which it was his part to act. This bill 
purports to be an uniform system of Bankruptcy, to ex- 
tend throughout the United States ; and he had submit- 
ted his motion with a design to make it what it purported 
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tobe. Kt was said.to be an uniform system, and not mul- 
tiform, as it in reality was.. -The Congress of the United 
States derived the power to pass this bill from the Consti- 
tution, as they did all other. powers... The power was re- 
stricted by the term uniform, as was the power to pass an 
uniform system of naturalization, and no other: and as 
well could it be contended, that the United States might 
establish a multiform law for the-admission -of foreigners 
into this country, as that they might establish a system of 
bankruptcy which should be otherwise than uniform. As 
well might they establish one rule for the admission of 
Englishmen, another for the admission of Irishmen, and 
another still for that of Scotchmen.. They had a right to 
establish an uniform system, and no other. The idea, to 
his mind, appeared perfeetly absurd. -When they refer- 
‘red to the source whence. the power was obtained, it 
would be found that the term uniform had the definition 
which he had given to it. It must then appear, that they 
had no right to pass the bill. But even supposing that 
they hada right to do so, as it was at.present, it was par- 
tial, and would. bestow a preference on the least merito- 
tious class of debtors. . It had been stated by the gentle- 
man from Maine, that the 93d section was virtually but a 
proviso to the first section ; yet the conditions fixed upon 
that class of persons mentioned in the first, was essentially 
different from those incumbent on tie persons mentioned 
in the 93d. He did not believe in the advantage ascribed 
to the provisions of this section : and if it did possess those 
advantages ; if in reality it was that sovereign panacea 

~which the gentleman from South Carolina supposed, why 
was not its efficacy made equaland uniform ? Why was it 
not éxtended in an equal degree to all classes of the com- 
munity ? 

As this section appeared to him, it was an addition made 
with the design of killing the bill, by making it such that 
it could not pass, Had not the gentleman from South 
Carolina in substance told us so ? Had he not allowed that 
the bill could not pass without this addition? And as the 
friends of the bill could not induce the unsuspecting yeo- 
manry of the country to bite the bare hook, the bait which 
this bill held out must be put on. Like the surgeon, be- 
fore he performed a deep and dangerous operation, they 
drugged their patients with opiates. He could view it in 
no other light. He had said that the advantage of the sys- 
tem was altogether problematical; but it was a dangerous 
experiment. The bill would operate on that class of 
People least acquainted with the subtlety of the law ; 
and, however a few might be able to elude the difficul.’ 
ties to which they would. be exposed—the great mass 
would be unable to escape from the dangerous power 
which would be in the hands of those who were to put 
this federal machinery into operation throughout the, 
eountry. i 

If the advantages so much praised, which it was said ! 
those persons mentioned in the 93d section were to enjoy, | 
were such as could be at all realized ; if the creditor, when ` 
he could lay his hand upon tangible property, would wil- ! 
lingly appeal to this law, then he should see no great ob- : 
jection to this section : but it was notoriously otherwise. Í 
‘Che bill could notbe as advantageously applied to the 
husbandman as. to the merchant. If the gentlemen 

would convince him that the bill was uniform in its 
operation, they would remove his objections: but be- 
fore they could do so, they must ‘convince his mind 
that an uniform law was a multiform law; and that 
there existed no difference between the two. He 
would put the question, in illustration, to his honora- 
ble friend, who was so well conversant with military af- 
fairs, [Mr. B. was understood to direct this remark to Mr. 
Benton.] If hehad issued orders for the parade of an uni- 
form regiment, and they were to appear before him, one 
company in green, another in red, and another in blue, 
would he consider that his orders had been obeyed? It 


| 


surely would not be an uniform regiment. -When‘the 
gentleman could convince him that a: contingent interest 
and a vested interest, were one and the samé, “or that a 
certainty was the same as an uncertainty, then, and not 
till then, he should believe that the bill, as it now stood, 
would establish an uniform system of Bankruptcy. 

He would exemplify his opinion of the. difference 
which, to his conceptions, existed between the different 
positions held by the merchants and the other classes, in 
the provisions of this bill, by an allusion which would be 
at once applicable, and easily comprehended. The Pre- 
sident of the United States, [said Mr. B.] has a vested in- 
terest in the office which he fills : the Secretary of State, 
however, has only a. contingent interest in that office— 
taking it for granted, as seems to be the present doctrine, 
that the office of President passes in regular rotation into : 
his hands. Will the gentleman from South Carolina en- 
deavor to convince me that the interest. of the Secretary 
of State in the office of the President is as great or as im- 
mediate as that of the President himself? If he can, then 
he will be also able to convince me that the merchant’s 
interest, when he becomes insolvent, is the same as that of 
the yeoman, in that property which is to be taken to sa- 
tisfy their creditors. To continue the demonstration a 
little farther : The vested interest of the President of the 
United States in his office extends. to the year 1829 ; his 
contingent interest four years after: but no gentleman 
would go so far as to say, that they were the same, orthat 
there was not an essential difference. 

He thought that it must be apparent to every gentle- 
man, from the suggestions of his own mind, that this bill 
was not uniform—not what it purported tobe. He should 
feel great happiness in agreeing with the gentleman from 
Georgia, who was an advocate of the bill, in whose judg- 
ment he had great confidence, and whose eloquence had 
-often flashed conviction on his mind. Yet, strongly’ 
biassed in that gentleman’s favor, and ready to give great 
attention to hisarguments, he could not but be convinced 
that the only means of making the bill uniform, would be 
the striking out of this section. 

Mr. ROWAN said, he had not intended to take part in 
the discussion of this bill : but as the motion now under 
consideration was to strike out what he ‘looked on as.the. 
most valuable portion of the bill, he could not refrain: 
from the expression of his opinion upon the subject. If 
the inquiry was made into the meaning of an un:form bill, 
it would be found that a provision for the persons named 
in the 93d section was included within it. The object of 
that section, was to make the benefit uniform ; to extend . 
the same advantages to all classes. Why were they to 
pass the bill for the merchant? It was to relieve him 
from burthens which he could not remove by his own ex- 
ertions ; to alleviate distress. which must -otherwise be 
perpetual. When, by misfortune, the merchant was re- 
duced from prosperity to embarrassment; and upona 
thorough examination of his means and his capacity, be- 
came convinced that he could not prosecute his business 
successfully, or that, if not allowed some compromise, he 
must be ruined, this bill was to provide the means wliere- 
by he might again commence in his pursuits, in order that 
his exertions might not be lost to the community. If no 
such means of relief are afforded, his energies became pa- 
ralyzed, and, to a degree, he would be an useless and un- 
profitable member of the social compact. Besides, every 
Government owed as much happiness to the People, as it 
was possible to bestow upon them. The man reduced 
in the manner of which he had spoken, from affluence 
and comfort to poverty and embarrassment, finding all 
exertion to improve his condition vain, would naturally 
suffer under great depression and unhappiness. The ob- 
ject of the Government'is, to relieve persons thus unfor- 
tunately situated; and why did not all this apply as well 
ta tho agriculturist, as to the merchant? He knew, thafilt. 
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in England, the bankrupt law extended only to mer- 
chants, and the agriculturists had been previously pro- 
tected; and when a writ of feri facias issued against a 
land holder, it was guarded by a salvo contenemento, 
which secured him against entire deprivation of property, 
in order that-he should not be driven to despair. The 
cultivated land was, in the opinion of Mr. R. as much the 
stock of the agriculturist, as goods and wares were the 
stock of the merchant, Like the merchant, he might be 
disappointed in his expectations, and some unforeseen 
alisaster might reduce him to poverty. Should he, then, 
be deserted, and left without any hope of that relief 
which is held out to him in this bill? He saw no reason 
why the agriculturist should not be allowed a similar pro- 
tection to that granted the merchant. It could not be 
said, that the agriculturist did not run equal risks with 
the trader : for it would be recollected, that the agricul- 
tural class were, in many instances, in a manner, silent 
partners of the merchant ; the latter holding large sums 
of their money, which, as enterprising men, they did not 
wish to have lie idle. The merchant often carried on his 
business upon the capital of the farmer, and often, when 
he failed, ruined those who had confided in him.. As the 
oak in the forest, when it falls, crushes many smaller trees 
in its descent, so the merchant, in his fall, spreads ruin 
around him. Thus it would be seen, the agticulturist 
was most generally injured by any misfortune that befel 
the merchant, and was thus exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of commerce, although not immediately engaged in it, 
And so it will always be. The farmer will deposite his pro- 
perty in the hands of mercantile men, because he does 
not like to let it lie idle ; and while the winds still blow, 
and the seas are still infested with rocks, he will, in some 
degree, share the risks and misfortunes of the merchant ; 
and if he is ruined, the agriculturist will suffer with him. 
He saw no reason why the provisions of the bill should 
not extend to all classes. If the object was to restore 
the merchant to his freedom; to relieve his mind, and 
give it again that buoyancy which should enable him to 
return to his former pursuits with his wonted energies ; 
why not give the same benefits to other classes, when 
misfortune may have placed them in a similar situation ? 
Such a provision ought to be madè especially in this 
country, where all landed property was exposed to exe- 
cution. If the bill was to pass—and he was not yet decid- 
edly in favor of all its parts—although he certainly was 
convinced of the expediency of the provision in the 93d 
section——he certainly should not vote for it if that section 
were struck out, He would not advocate, at any rate, 
the erection of a superior class, whose happiness and pros- 
perity were to be regarded in prefcrence to those of other 
classes. If this bill was to carry happiness to the mer- 
chant, let it carry it also to the agriculturist, the manufac- 
turer, and the mechanic. If the bill will produce good 
effects, let us extend them to all the community, If its 
effects were’ not good, then it would the sooner be re- 
pealed, the wider its provisions were extended. He was 
in favor of the universal application of the bill; and be- 
lieved, although not decided, that the bill ought to: pass ; 
that inframing it, it was but just to include all denomina- 
tions of persons. 

Mr. R. said, that his honorable friend from North Caro- 
lina had not been very happy in illustrating his motion. 
He had referred to the naturalization act, and observed, 
that we had no right to make it multiform. Now he, [Mr. 
R.] thought the same ; but this fact, in his opinion, ra- 
ther went against, than for, the gentleman’s argument. 
The Constitution required an uniform naturalization law, 
and an uniform bankrupt law ; and he [Mr. R.] should 
‘interpret its meaning, that our country should be thrown 
open for the admission of forcigners of all nations, on 
equal terms—so should he define the word uniform, in its 

application to the bankrupt system, as including and giv- 


ing uniform benefits to all classes of the community, fit to 
receive them. For. what good. purpose could the agri- 
culturist be’ kept under a load of poverty and. distress? 
and what injury could possily result from relieving him 
from difficulties which he could not.avoid, aud against 
which his own efforts were unavailing ? Why not.extend 
this relief to one class as well as another? .He had not 
expected to speak on this occasion, as he had anticipated 
hearing from another quarter, in answer to the remarks of 
the gentleman from North Carolina ; and had only. risen 
to defend a clause in the bill, in which he, as well as his 
constituents, felt a gréat interest. 

Mr. BRANCH, in reply, observed, that his friend from 
Kentucky had entirely misconceived him. He [Mr. B.] 
was a friend of the agricultural portion of the community. 
He represented a plain sort of People, and professed to 
be one of the same class ; and he had endeavored to show 
the Senate, that the farmer, the planter, the agriculturist, 
and the mechanic, had not the same benefit, according to 
the bill now before them, and, hence, that the bill was 
not uniform. His friend from Kentucky was mistaken, 
in supposing that he did notintend to give the farmer the 
same ptivileges'as the merchant. He opposed the pro- 
vision of the 93d section, because it was entirely contine 
gent, and made the act of Bankruptcy depend on the 
whim or caprice of the creditor. He believed that Con- 
gress was alone allowed to pass an uniform Bankrupt law; 
they had the same right, in that respect, which they had 
in respect to naturalization ; and, he repeated, that the 
bill on the table was not uniform. He wished the privi-: 
lege given unqualified, if at all, to the agricultural por- ’ 
tion of the community. If they asked for bread, he hop- 
ed Congress would not give them a stone. He was free 
to declare that he could not vote for the bill, with or 
without this section. The People whom he represented 
were in an embarrassed condition—they were, in fact, ne- 
ver more so than at present.’ They had becn borne down 
by misfortunes, and still more by the very merchants and 
bankers for whom this act was to be passed. They had 
been oppressed and almost ruined by the operations of the 
Federal Government, which had shut out the only branch 
of trade in which they could engage, and had destroved 
the market for their lumber and produce. If this system 
was continued, he knew his constituents would severely 
feel the want of a Bankrupt law, to relieve them from 
their distresses ; but they could not consent to such a law 
as this, which placed one class in a more advantageous 
situation than others. If the boon was given at all, let it 
be given freely and unconditionally ; and, until that was 
done, he should oppose the bill. 

Mr. HOLMES said, that, if the objection of the gentle- 
man was directed to a want of uniformity—and that want 
of uniformity consisted in a distinction between the pro- 
vision for the merchants and these for other classes—the 
adoption of the motion of that gentleman, to strike out 
the 93d section, would make it still worse. If the gen- 
tleman now complained that its operation upon two dis- 
tinct classes was to be different, certainly, if he struck 
out the entire provision for one of them, he rendered the 
bill so far from general or uniform, that it would be ‘to- 
tally partial. Uniform it might be ; not, however, as ap- 
plied to the country at large, but in respect to one class 
only ofthe community. Mr. H. believed that an uniform 
bill was, in its real definition, one which would extend to 
every class of the body politic. The first Bankrupt bill 
that was ever framed in England, did not include any but 
merchants ; and the second, which passed in the time of ° 
Elizabeth, did net discharge the debtor; but Congress 
was not bound by the same restrictions. They were rath- 
er to make a law applicable to the condition of the coun- 
try: Any system which should extend to all classes of 
People, and release them from the claims of their credit- 
ors, when unable to pay their debts, was a system of Bank» 
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~ Urely in favor of the agriculturist. In the case of the mer- having for its objec 
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Tuptcy; and he believed that it was not requisite that it | debate, should render it proper, hé would most cheerful- 
should be exactly alike in the form of its application to | ly add his exertion to those of ‘the other members of the 
the different classes. If the ohject-of-the bill was effect- Committee, to sustain the position he hadad 


? 3 . But, 
éd, itseemed to him to be sufficient. said he, when I say Iam in favor ofa Bankrupt System, I 
`. MEH, did not think, with the gentleman from Kentuc- | mean to be understood as speaking of a Bankrupt System 


ky, that the oak in its fall crushed only the smaller sap- |ia the language of the Constitution, and such as was in 
ings of the forest : he believed it overthrew many a stur- contemplation by the framers of that instrument. All the 
dy tree in its fall. The large planter, who placed the | other provisions of the bill, he said, were of that charac- 
produce of his plantation in the hands of the merchant, | ter, and had met his approbation in the Committee. The 
was a towering tree—and if the merchant with whom he | 93d section was not, and had never received his sanction. 
was connected fell, the planter must fall with him. The | It was an insolvent, and not a bankrupt law. it was such 
planter required extensive credits to carry on his busi- | a bill as Congress had no right to pass. He said, he was 
ness, and his prosperity depended upon the same combi- | aware of the ingenuity which had been, and might again 
hation of events as that of the merchant: why, then, | be used, to confound the bankrupt and insolvent systems 
should he not be relieved when he became involved in | —an ingenuity which had before, and might again, em- 
the same misfortunes? Ifthe merchant was released af. | barrass the question as to the relative powers of the Fe- 
ter his failure, owing hundreds of thousands, why should deral and State’ Governments, He was conscious of the 
the planter be imprisoned, ‘without any provision for his | difficulty (difficulty arising from the decisions of the 
emancipation ? Why allow the merchant, after dividing | Courts, and the frequency and contrariety of legislation 
his property among his creditors, to go at large, a free | in England) that existed in laying down a clear and un- 
man, if you do not, under the same conditions, give the | exceptionable rule of discrimination between Bankrupt 
same privilege to the planter and the manufacturer ? He | and Insolvent laws. © For the present, at least, he should 
contended that, if the merchants only were td be protect- | not attempt it. He would content himself with the genes 
ed, when otber classes shared their risks, and were equal- | ral declarations—That, for nearly three hundred years, 
ly entitled to protection, this bill ought never to pass. | the two systems had been kept distinct in England : That 
But, as to the clause under consideration, it provided for | they differed in their origin, object, and provisions, and 
a voluntary Bankruptey. The debtor, followed by his | had always, there and here, been executed by different 
creditors, might resort to this protection : but he was not tribunals : 


That, at the tine of the adoption of the Con- 
obliged to become a Bankrupt without he was willing. If} stitution, they were known and distinguished, both in 


s distinct systems—the one 


t to afford a summary and speedy re- 
chant, he was forced to a division of his property, or he | medy for creditors against fraudulent or failing traders ; 
forfeited all the advantage promised by the bill: But iti the other affording relief to insolvent debtors of all ceno 
Was not so with other classes: The matter was with them | minations. The Constitution of the United States, he 
entirely voluntary. He repeated, what he had said be- | said, had clothed the National Legislature with power to 
fore, that the 93d section contained the most valuable | establish the former, and had left the right.to. pass, and 
provision in the bill: and, bad as the bill was, Mr. R. | the duty of establishing the latter upon the Stute Govern- 
would vote for it, if that clause was retained, but certain- | ments. The 93d section of this bill, he said, was, upon 
ly not otherwise. any definition that might be given of the different terms, 

The yeas and nays on the motion being ordered, an Insolvent law. If it passed, that is, if Congress had. 

‘Mr. VAN BUREN said, that, as the decision of the im- | the constitutional power to pass it, the States had no right - 
mediate question before the Senate would control his | to pass any law peu the subject of insolvency ; not even 
course on the final passage of the bill, be felt himself con- | to authorize the ischarge of debtors imprisoned, upon a 
strained to state the principles which would govern him | process issuing out of their own Courts, otherwise than 
in the vote he was about to give, He might not, he said, | as it might suit the pleasure or convenience of Congress 

e as sanguine in his expectations of the benefits to be | to permit. ‘There was, he said,. no middle ground. If 
anticipated from the establishment of an uniform system | the partition wall between Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
of Bankruptcy, as some of his colleagues of the Commit- | was once broken down, all State legislation was subject- 
tee ; but he was not less anxious than they that such a | ed tothe absolute and a 


rbitrary supervision of Congress, 
measure should receive the sanction of Congress at the | He did not believe that such was the design of the fram- 
present session. He was aware of the serious and impos- | ers of the Constitution He did not believe that such was 


ing objections that had heretofore been made to the sys- | the Constitution. He, therefore, objected to: the consti- 
tem, and that would always be made, whenever its esta- | tutional power of Congress to pass the section referred 
blishment was attempted. He was sensible of the argu- | to. He had before said, that he rose to explain, not to 
ment that was to be derived from the unfortunate result of | discuss, and he would not depart from the course he had 
the only experiment that had been made upon the subject | marked out for himself. He would, therefore, only add, 
by the-Federal Government. He was, notwithstanding, | that, in his judgment, the provision contained in the 93d 
willihg to-repeat it.. He felt so disposed, not only because | section, was not within the reasons which induced the 
he was‘Satished:that a great preportion of his immediate | framers of the Constitution to vest this power of establish- 
constitients ‘desired it, but because he believed their | ing uniform laws on the subject of Bankruptcies, in Con- 
claim upon Congress for the exercise of its constitutional | gress. That it was a power which never ought to be, or 
powers inthis respect, could be sustained on the ground ; to have been, vested in Congress. . That it could only be 
of policy as well as justice. f ; well and successfully executed by the States; where those 
Mr. V: B. said, he would not anticipate the subject by | who made the Constitution pad left it... That its exercise - 
making even a general remark in reference to that branch | would operate most injuriously:upon:the system which 
of itat the present moment. His object. in rising, was | governed the Union and the States separately: ~ 
explanation, not discussion.. The subject had, moreover, | mischiefs would, amon 
been most ably, as well as discreetly discussed, not only | ous extension of the patronage of the Federa: 
by. the able and worthy Chairman of the Committee, but ; 
by at least one of his colleagues, at the last session. The 
state of the public business, and the advanced period. of 
the session, required action, rather than discussion. if, 
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many, if not most, of the States. But'a still more excep- 
tionable consequence would be, the extension of the ju- 
risdictisrr or the Federal Courts, and the indispensable 
récessity of an immediaté and great increase of their num- 
ber. The obvious character of this consequence super- 
seded the necessity of detail. ` The portion of litigation 
in the different States, arising out of their insolvent laws, 
was familiar to‘all, and that would, of necessity, be either 
immediately or ultimately drawn into the Federal Courts. 
Ife’ was certain that, if the bill passed as it stood, the 
measure would not stand as long as its predecessor. It, 
was, he thought, improbable, that the States could stand 
quietly by and. sce themselves thus shorn of so great and 
salutary a portion of their powers. The decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States would, doubtless, 
be referred to; of that, he would, for the present, only 
say, that that high tribunal had not as yet covered the 
whole ground. He was aware of what, at the moment 
he was speaking, was going on below. But he would 
not, for an instant, anticipate farther limitations upon the 
rights of the States upon this subjéct. As yet, they had 
not been restricted by the Supreme Court from passing 
prospective Insolvent laws. Such was the ninety-third 
section. Such the States, and the States only, had a right 
to pass. if Congress acted upon the subject, their act, 
if acquiesced in, would include a surrender of all State 
power upon the subject. If it was put to him to decide 

etween being a party in such surrender, or the loss of 
the Bankrupt bill, he could not, as he viewed the sub- 
ject, without being false to his trust, hesitate in preferring 
the latter, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, said, that he was sorry 
that the discussion had taken a turn so unexpected and 
so unhappy, as to bring the mercantile and agricultural 
interests into collision, and make a party matter between 
them. He did not suppose that the Committee were dis- 
posed to deprive the agriculturists of the benefits of the 
bill, when they were obliged to beara share of all the 
evils which it was to remedy. Mv. J. observed, that he 
should vote for the bill, if the section undcr consideration 
were retained; but he certainly could not, if it were 
struck out. The gentleman last on the ficor was one of 
the Committee ; and it was the first time he had heard 
that that gentleman’s opinion was adverse to this section ; 
and he felt as much regret as surprise at discovering that 
he was against it. He thought that, if this bill were ap- 
plied to one class, it should be to another. If they pass- 
ed this bill to alleviate the sufferings of merchants only, 
it would bea partial law.as regarded the other classcs. 
‘the vivifying principle ought not to be confined to any 

rivileged order ; but the relief and advantage held forth 
in the bill ought to be gencral and unconfined, and their 
good effects be dispensed to the cottage as well as to the 
palace ; and, unless such was the nature of the bill, he 
could not vote for it. 


Wepyespay, January 24, 1827. 


The Senate again took up the Bankrupt Bill, Mr. 
TPRANCH’S motion to strike out the 93d section, beng 
still under consideration, 

Mr. BERRIEN said, I should have been gratified if the 
opponents of this bill had selected some point of attack, 
which would have: permitted us to enter at once on the 
discussion of the ‘merits of the system ; such a course was 
recommended by considerations applicable to the econo- 
my of our own time, anto the fair and full examination 
of the important questions-which we are called upon to 
deside: Gentlemen havé deemed it advisable to adopt'a 
ferent mode of proceeding. It is onr duty to acqui- 
esce, ‘it becomes appropriately mine, to explain, as 
briefly as Fmay,-the reasons which have influenced the 


committee, in recommending this provision to the Senate. 


| tion, it must be either— 


If the section under consideration be liable to ol 


1. Because Congress has no power to pass suc! 
-2. Because it is inexpedient to exercise such: 


-Let these propositions be separately ‘consid 

In examining the power of Congress to pass” 
Bankruptcy, we necessarily refer to the. cons' 
provision, and the terms of the grant are carefully exay 
ed, with a view to determine its character, and-the'limits. - 
to which it may properly be extended. The result” of 
such an inquiry is, on this occasion, peculiarly satisfacto+ 
ry. ‘The power is as extensive as language can make it, 
It is at once comprehensive of the whole subject, and ex- 
clusive, in its application to individuals, of all other legis- 
lation. It is a power to establish laws: on the subject of 
bankruptcies, necessarily, therefore, embracing whatever 
belongs to this relation between debtor and creditor ; and 
since it is a power to establish uniform laws-on this sub- 
ject, it excludes, ex vi termini, the idea of any other le- 
gislation, which: would, in its operation, destroy the uni- 
formity of the system, thus established by Congress: Thus 
it is in its very terms, an exclusive power, over the whole 
subject of Bankruptcy, and: no less certainly over every 
part of that subject. Omne majus continet in. se minus. 

What then is Bankruptcy, the right to regulate all the 
concerns of which, in terms so comprehensive, is thus 
conferred on the Federal Legislature? What are those 
bankrupt laws, which Congress are thus authorized toes 
tablish? A bankrupt law may be described to be, a law; 
by the operation of which, in certain specified cases, “a 
debtor is divested of his property, which is invested’ in 
trustees for the benefit of his creditors, and which, having 
thus stripped him of all means of fulfilling his engage- 
ments, discharges him from their obligation, by protecting 
his person from imprisonment, and his future acquisitions 
from liability to his existing debts. Its operation, then, 
is threefold : 


Gentlemen seek to escape from it, by asserting that the 
provisions of the section which it is proposed to strike out 
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belong properly to an insolvent law—that the power to 
regulate insolvencies is retained by the States, and that 
this act invades it. To this the answer is brief, but, as it 
seems to me, satisfactory. . 

We inquire, first, what is an insolvent law, as contra- 
distinguished from a bankrupt law? By the terms of the 
grant, the power of Congress extends to the, whole sub- 
ject. The power of the States over any-part, can at most 
then be only concurrent. But the assertion even of such 
a power imposes the obligation to define the sphere with- 
in which it may operate. The obligation becomes more 
imperative, when it is said that the power of the States to 
regulate insolvency is exclusive, and therefore to be sub- 
tracted from the gencral power of Congress over the 
subject of bankruptcy. ~Whatis that limit beyond which 
Congress may not go, in the exercise of the general 
power, because of the rights retained by the States ? 
Gentlemen-have not defined it. They aré aware of. its 
difficulty, and deal.therefore only in generalities. They 
tellus that between the two systems, (as they denominate 
them, ) of bankruptcy and insolvency, there isa known and 
obvious distinction, well understood, and uniformly re- 
cognized in our legislation ; but they do not tell us what 
that insolvency is, over which they claim for the States an 
exclusive control. With a view to the limits of Federal 
and State legislation, the subject would not be without 
its difficulties, if the question were made to depend on 
the interpretation of this term. 

Lord Mansfield once said that a man might be insolvent 
without being a bankrupt, and might be a bankrupt and 
yet pay 25 shillings in the pound—intimating, therefore, 
that insolvency was, what, incommon parlance, I believe 
it. is understood to be, that condition of a debtor in which 
his estate is unequal to the payment of his debts. Ina 
more recent decision in the Common Pleas, the Court say a 


trader is insolvent when he fails to keep his general days’ 


of payment, and he is not less so because his affairs may 
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The power “to establish uniform laws on the subject of 
Bankruptcies,” is a power to declare.who shall become 
bankrupt, aswell as what acts shall constitute bankrupt- 
cy, and what shall be its effect, both in relation:to.debtor 
and creditor. : 

We are told that this term, although ‘it is not defined 
in the Constitution, was a term of definite signification in 
the statute law of England, from whence we have horrow- 
ed it, and that to the English statutory interpretation we 
must Jook to determine the limit of the power thus con- 
ferred on the Congress of the United States. It is. a some- 
what startling proposition to suppose it to have been in- 
tended that an American Congress, in the exercise of a 
power like this, should.be limited to the actual cotempo- 
raty experience of a foreign nation, whose laws on the 
specific subject had been variant at different periods 5 
were, at the moment of the adoption of our Constitution, 
extremely imperfect; were daily undergoing change un- 
der the action of the judicial powers ; and were destined, 
at no distant period, to thorough revisal by its own legis- 
lature. Independently of these considerations, we an- 
swer that the meaning of the term has not been fixed and 
uniform in the statute law of England. Commissions of 
Bankruptcy, borrowed from the civil law, where they 
were not in their origin exclusively confined to traders, 
were, by the first statute against English Bankrupts, ex- 
tended to all classes of the community who committed the 
acts specified in the statute ; and if, at a later period, and 
at the precise period of the adoption of our Constitution, 
they were confined to traders, the modification was iñ- 
fluenced by considerations which cannot exist under the 
political institutions of this Confederacy. Besides, if the 
rule in England is to limit the exercise of the power in 
relation to the persons to whom it is to be applied, why 
does it not also control us when we come to specify the 
acts which shall constitute bankruptcy? This is not for 
a moment pretended. Yet in both cases the obligation 


afterwards come round. And, inthe case before referred } of the rule is the same. 


to, the Supreme Court of the United States have said, 


substantially, that the line of partition between bankrupt-: 


cy and insolvency is not marked with sufficient distinctness 
to derive from it a limitation of the legislative power. The 
decisions of that high tribunal are entitled to respect. 
They are authoritative, so faras, in the exercise of their 
constitutional powers, they have decided that a given sub- 
ject is beyond the control of the legislative power—be- 
cause, since the interpretation of the laws is confided to 
them, and, so long as it is confided to them, and since with 
them precedents are binding, future legislation on the 
same subject would be merely futile.. But speculations 
affirming the power of Congress in reference to. any parti- 
cular subject, in anticipation of its exercise, are mere 
obiter dicta, of value doubtlessly as the opinions of emi- 
nent Jurists, but affording no rule for our conduct, except 
as they may coincide with our own judgments. The opi- 
nion expressed in the case referred to, derives some ad- 
ditional weight, from the consideration, that the distinc- 
tion, if'it:could have been clearly marked, might have fa- 
cilitated: the: labors of the Court in the decision of the 
principal: question. 

In the absence of a clear and practical distinction be- 
tween insolvency and bankruptcy, and in the general pow- 
er given to Congress over the latter, then, is to be found 
the answer to the exclusive claim of the States, to legis- 
late concerning the former. But gentlemen who have 
failed to tell us what insolvency is, believe that they are 
able to say, with confidence, what bankruptcy is not. 
‘The section under consideration performs all the offices 
ofa bankrupt law; but they object that such a law can- 
not legitimately extend to the non-trading classes. We 
ask, in reply, where is the limitin the Constitution? It 

«contains no definition of the term “bankruptcies.” The 
regulation of the whole subject is confided to Congress. 


Again, it is said, that a settled -distinction between in- 
solvency and bankruptcy is, that the former is voluntary, 
i the latter coercive—that proceedings under insolvent acts 
: originate at the instance of the debtor, while those under 
` the bankrupt laws are commenced by the creditor, and 
‘that, forasmuch asthe provisions of this section require 
-the consent of the debtor, therefore it is not a bankrupt 
‘law. To this I answer, that, if the power of Congress to 
; extend the system, beyond the trading class, has been es- 

tablished, their discretion must be competent to regulate 
the mode of its application. We have on this precise 
question, the affirmative opinion of the Supreme Court, 
in the case so often referred to in this debate ; and I add 
that voluntary bankruptcy is now provided for, even in 
‘ the statute law of Great Britain. I admit that if we are 
tied down to the statutes of the British Parliament, exist- 
ing cotemporaneously with the adoption of our Constitu- 
‘ tion, voluntary bankruptcy did not exist in England. But 
‘Task if the existing British Statute is less a Statute of 
: Bankruptcy, properly and technically so called, because 
: it permits the proceedings to be originated by the debtor ? 
In truth, sir, it seems to me, speaking with the utmost 


respect for those who differ from me, that there is a cons; 
` fusion of ideas on this subject, from which the whole. dif- 


: ficulty originates. Wedo not distinguish with sufficient 
accuracy, between the principal and its incidents of object 
and mode. ‘The power to passa. law is-one thing; the 
: objects to which that power shall be applied:is another ; 
: and a third and distinct consideration is,. the: mode” in 
: which it shall be exercised. : The constitutional grant 
; confers the power. There it stops.. Asin all other cases, 
the parties to the Constitution, citizens of the “United 
States, or persons liable to the jurisd fats laws, are 
: the objects on which that power mi exerted, ‘unless 
| some specific limitation is foupd inthe instrument, while 
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the mode in which itis to be exercised is left to the dis- 
cretion of Congress. The power thus granted was sub- 
jected to one, and only to. one limitation. The laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies must be uniform. What other 
was necessary? What other could co-exist with this ? 
A power in the States to legislate on any part of the sub- 
ject, if exclusive, would destroy the uniformity of the 
system, to ensure which, was the reason for vesting the 
power in the Federal Legislature ; and even if concur- 
rent, would produce alike result, unless it operated in 
subordination to the general law.’ 
Tam content to rest the power of Congress to extend a 
system of bankruptcy to the non-trading classes, on the 
reasons which I have thus briefly stated. I will not seck 
to enforec them, as I might do, froin the consideration that 
the principle of equal justice lies at the foundation of our 
social institutions ; that laws operating in terms, exclu- 
sively on one class of the community, are inconsistent with 
the genius and the spirit of our political association ; that 
if bankruptcy be considered as a privilege,all are entitled 
to participate in its benefits; if as a crime, the great rules 
of criminal justice must be equal in their operation on all 
classes of your citizens ; and that, if viewed, as it in fact 
deserves to be, as a regulation for the mutual benefit of 
debtor and creditor, tending to the advancement of jus- 
tice, to the promotion of individual happiness, to the in- 
crease of the productive energies of the country, our con- 
stitutional powers and obligations must be co-extensive 
with the causes which call them into action. 

Ifthe power to extend a bankrupt law to the non-trad- 
ing classes of the community has been ascertained, and 
if the views which I have taken of the nature and effect 
of the system be correct, it would seem that the inquiry, 
whether it shall be so extended, would refer itself rather 
to our duty than to our discretion ; that it can scarcely be 
considered'as a question of mere expediency. Lam con- 
tent, however, to meet our opponents on this ground. I 
have a single remark to make in advance. ‘The powers 
conferred by the Constitution were not given to lie idle. 
It was not the object of the framers of that instrument to 
create a splendid pageant for the admiration of theorists 
in political science, but to institute an efficient Govern- 
ment, vesied with powers limited in their nature, but 
supreme within the sphere of their operation, which 
should, by the active exercise of those powers, contribute 
to the happiness of this great and growing Confederacy. 
Asa rule of evidence, therefore, the burthen of proof is 
with our opponents, who deny the expediency of exercis- 
ing a given power. I will, however, briefly consider this 
question. 

The objections to the expediency of this measure may 
be considered, with reference, 

1. To the non-trading classes, on whom it operates di- 
rectly. 

2. To the mercantile community, 

3. To the States, whose rights it is said to assail. 

In considering this section in its operation on the non- 
trading class of the community, there is one answer 
which is decisive of all the objections which they may be 

- supposed to entertain, ‘The question is between a Bank- 
rupt law, with or without this clause. As to them, this 
provision is beneficial, or at their option itis no law. It 
is to them, as if it did not exist. They have only to say, 
in the spirit.of the Barons of England, we will not change 
the law, andthe operation: of this section, as to the indi- 
vidual refusing, isat an end. The Senator from North 
Carolina is in errar, in supposing that there isany differ- 
ence betweer the modes of proceeding against the mer- 
ehant and the -agriculturist, which is not favorable to the 
latter. The creditor must first move in both cases, but 

the express assent-of the non trading debtor, is necessary- 
ih he provisions of the act. Since, from 
ofour People, and the vicissitudes to which 


they have for the last twenty years been subjected, pecn- 
niary distress has not-been limited tothe merchant, but 
has often pressed heavily on the agriculturist:: “since ini- 
stances are unbappily.too frequent, in: which: individuals 
of this class are involved in debt, without power to extri~ 
cate themselves, by the most:strenuous ‘and unremitted | 
exertion ; can it be doubted that they will .receive- with’ 
gratitude the benefits conferred by this bill? “And why 
should they continue in durance ? The creditor derives no 
benefit from their suffering. -The community is deprived 
of the efficient exertions of a portion of its citizens. 

If this objection to this section were urged in behalf 
of the mercantile classes, I should feel somewhat more 
difficulty in meeting it. But to them I would say, that the 
application of a various rule to them and to the ‘non-trad- 
ing classes, is justified by the diversity of their dccupa- 
tions. Of the profession to which they have devoted 
themselves, credit is the essential principle. ‘To its pre+ 
servation, the strictest punctuality is mdispensable, ‘The 
nature of thcir pursnits enables them to obtain credits far 
beyond those which are accorded to non-traders, who 
have more of capital in proportion to their debts. It 
would be unjust, therefore, to subject the latter to the 
coercive application of a rule, not demanded by the.in- 
terests of their creditors, nor applicable to the ordinary 
course of their transactions. k Re 

In reference to the influence of this provision on the 
rights of the States, I have already said, that the legisla- 
tion of the States may still be exercised within its consti- 
tutional sphere, although it must operate in subordination 
to this act. ` But the Senator from New York, who parti- 
cularly urges this objection, acquiesces in the propriety 
of a Bankrupt law limited to merchants. To bim, there- 
fore, I propose this question : If the clause under consi- 
deration be stricken from the bill, how much of those 
rights, which he is so solicitous to guard, will be preserv- 
ed? Then, as now, the States would be entitled to pass 
laws discharging from imprisonment, which would ope- 
rate beyond the limits of the act by their own force, and 
within those limits by the provisions of the 78th section. 
Is this humiliating to his State pride? ‘The objection it- 
self concedes, that they must so operate in relation to trad- 
ers. The principle, then, is yielded. 

The objection of want of uniformity has been sufficient- 
ly repelled: by the Senator from Maine. The uniformity 
required, is among the several States. 

I will only further add, that, believing Congress possess 
the power to extend the benefits of a Bankrupt System, 
I believe it is thcir duty to do so; and that, for rayself, 
anxious as fam torclieve the distresses of the mercantile 
community, I will not consent to legislate for them alones 
until, by the decision of a majority of this House, I shall 
be inhibited fiom extending the benign influences of this 
system to all classes of the community. 

Mr. JORNSON, of Kentucky, rose to state a’fact, in or- 
der that the few words that had dropped from him yester- 
day, might not be misapprehended.. He had not-intend- 
ed, in stating that he never, until that.moment, knew of 
the opinion of the gentleman from New York, to imply 
that there had been any improper concealment on -his 
part. ke [Mr. J.] had only met once or twice. with the 
Committee, and had, in fact, no opportunity of learning 
that gentleman’s views on the bill. In making his re- 
marks yesterday, he had intended nothing more than to 
express his surprise, mingled with regret, that the gentle- 
mn-should have opposed the section upon which he [Mr. 
J.) had placed great value. He had not intended to cast 
any censure on his learned colleague ; nor was it his pro- 
vince to complain of any opinion.that he might sce fit to 
advance. He would further remark, that the Committee 
had, from the beginning, been: divided upon this section ; 
and had agreed to report the bill without coming. to a de- 
cision upon it, leaving each individual member to express 
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" his opinion in the Senate. He had also understood: that } 
Mr. Van Bures had objectéd to this section at the first 
time of its discussion. ae 

Mr. WOODBURY said, he did not wish to detain the 
Senate but a few moments; and those merely to submit 
some hasty views on the constitutionality of the séction 
under consideration. Upon the meaning of that clause in 
the Constitation, which confers power on Congress to le- 
gislate on the subject of Bankruptcies, he agreed, in sub- 
stance, withthe Senator from New York. Had the argu- 
ment been fully met? The gentleman on his right [Mr. 
Bernren] had said, that Congress might legislate without 
limitation, as to the objects or manner of a Bankrupt Sys- 
tem, because no limitation as to them had been express- 
ed in the Constitution. But the limitation existed in the 
subject-matter ofthe grant. The grant was not to legis- 
late on the subject of contracts, generally—of descents— 
of suits at law—but on the subject of Bankruptcy. To 
Bankruptcies, and to Bankruptcies alone, then, was the 
power confined. And the word Bankruptcies, as used in 
the Constitution, was never, in-his apprehension, intend- 
ed to extend beyond embarrassments and failures among 
mercantile men. However nice and difficult may be the 
border line between Bankruptcy and Insolvency, in cer- 
tain cases; and, however much they may have been 
united in some countries, under a general system, in re- 
lation to debtors and creditors—yet, in common parlance, 
and in technical, as well as: popular acceptation, a Bank- 
rupt System, and a mere Insolvent System, had distinct 
features. - 

The Bankrupt System had been limited essentially to 
persons more or less engaged in trade. The word it- 
self, as remarked last year by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, had been derived from the circumstance, that 
the person coming within its operation, had his bench 
ruptured or broken up. The bench of whom? Not 
of the -farmer—not of the mechanic—~but the bench of 
the money dealer, and the bench or counter of the mer- 
chant. Grant that some persons, not strictly traders, 
may, at times, have been included in the provisions of 
some laws on the subject of Bankruptcies ; yet, this was 
where the power of legislation was unlimited—where all 
legislation, as to all creditors and debtors, was invested 
in one body. It has but-seldom occurred any where, 
and existed no where at the time of this grant of power to 
Congress, 

That laws on the subject of Bankruptcies were then 
deemed commercial only, is further manifest, from the 
fact, that when, late in the session of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution, this clause was introduced, it 
was coupled with a clause regulating the rate of damages, 
&e. on bills of exchange. It was well known to our fa. 
thers, that, in thirteen distinct sovereignties, the laws, as 
to debtors and ‘creditors, were, and must always be, in 
many respects, very various, to meet their different usa. 
ges, pursuits, prejudices, and educations; but that the 
merchants, throughout the Confederacy, must carry on 
their business in other and remote States from those 
where they resided ; and, hence, as to their debts, their! 
failures, and their adjustment of their affairs, it might be}; 
highly convenient and salutary to have similar rules and | 


laws. Ina Constitution, therefore, created, ina great 
degree, throughout, to benefit commerce, it was natural 


to confer power to make uniformity, or uniform laws, on 
a- commercial subject. a 

Another striking feature between a Bankrupt and In- 
solvent System is, that the former is compulsory on the 
debtor, while the latter is voluntary. What said the 
Chairman of the Committee who reported this bill, at the 
last session? Was it not, that a Bankrupt bill was for the 
benefit of the creditor ; but an Insolvent law for the he. | 
nefit of the debtor? Has not this been the argument at 


every period of opr history, when a Bankrupt bill has been | 


under discussion? But this last section.of the bill is not 
compulsory. It purports to be for the benefit òf the 
debtor, as it depends wholly.on his consent. © Itis, then; 
in and of itself, an insolvent provision, and, whether use- 
ful and beneficial to the object of it or not, itis nota prò- 
vision within the usual and natural scope of.a System of 
Bankruptcy. f ; : 

This great compulsory power of the creditor over his 
debtor, which has existed in all Bankrupt Systems, has 
been often adduced, to show that the provisions of such a 
System have not been a grant of privileges to traders alone 
—have not made them a privileged order ; because the 
creditor has the benefit; the privilege ; and he may belong 
to the agricultural, as well as the mercantile class. 

If a system, too, like that in the 95d section, would be 
a benefit or privilege to the farmer, the passage of this 
bill, without it, does him no injury, as the States can, at 
any time, pass an Insolvent System like this section, when- 
ever its farmers or mechanics deem such a system useful 
tethem. They are better judges, on this point, for them-. 
selves, than we are, and hence, at the adoption of the 
Constitution, retained that power at home in their own 
hands. Their wisdom on this point, and the certainty 
that they could never have meant to confer on Congress 
the power to subject them to a Bankrupt System, will be 
apparent from another consideration. Only one moment 
upon this: If Congress can embrace farmers in this act, 
Congress can make the act compulsory upon farmers. 
Let the gentleman from Kentucky consider the conse- 
quences. Every mechanic and farmer in the West, as 
well as in the East, can thus be subjected, on committing 
a single act of Bankruptcy, to have his whole effects sciz- 
ed, his property sacrificed at the post, and his frechold, 
and all his freehold franchises ‘prostrated. This may hap- 
pen, though he be perfectly solvent, and would prove, 
in its operation, one of the greatest curses that ever was 
visited on any country. It would be a complete Pando. 
ra’s Box, scattering evils, the extent of which no man 
could calculate, throughout the States. The farmers of 
our country were not accustomed to punctuality in their 
payments ; and, by passing this bill, including them among 
those who might become Bankrupts, they would be lia- 
ble, on this principle, by any subsequent amendment of 
this act, on an arrest, or on any failure to pay a debt 
the very day it fell due—not from poverty—but embar- 
rassment merely temporary—to suffer all the pains. and 
aggravated penalties of this bloody system of Bankrupt- 
cy. There was another objection : Farmers do not keep 
books, as merchants. One of the provisions of the bill 
is, that the books of the Bankrupt shall be examined, 
and this is a great check on frauds. But where were they 


to look for the books of the farmer? This would apply 
very well to the mercantile man, who has clerks in his 
employment, whose duty it was to record his transactions ; 
but how could it he expected that the farmer either had 
the books, or the skill to keep them on correct mercan- 
tile principles? Would the farmer, then, be condemn- 
ed, because he could not show the condition of his affairs 
by his books? Or, if he could not do it, would you, as 
among traders, infer his dishonesty? Whats door may 
thus be opened to fraud. 

It was said that the farmer, the mechanic, etc. were not 
to be compelled to take advantage of this act; that they 
were to doit by their own consent alone. This would 
not wear a dangerous appearance, could we go no. far- 
ther ; but that could not be hoped, nor is that.the test of 
the principle. The principle is, if Congress could bring 
him this year within the provisions of the bill by his‘own 
consent, he could nest year be compelled. to become a 
Bankrupt, whether he consented or not.” You, then, can 
plead a constitutional right to do so’: for thé Constitution 

28 given to Congress vo other power than to pass a Bank- 
rupt bill : and a provision by which any person could bes 
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come a.Bankrupt by his own. consent, was’ not authorize 
ed, since Bankruptcy, as he had ‘said. before, was, in ‘its. 
true legal definition, compulsory, You can, then, co- 
erce him, in spite of the present saving: provision in réla- 
tion to his own consent, and force him to pay his debts at 
any given moment, while he may have ample, although 
not available property at the moment, or submit to have 
his farm and stock sacrificed. ` 

But, said Mr. W., suppose that the individual consents 
to this arrangement, is it solely a question between him 
and the United States? Hasthe State no right, no inte- 
rest, no share, in this arrangement? The individual gives 
up his property, he has no longer any claim to it,.or any 
power over it: but have the States consented to give up 
their rights over their own territory, or their jurisdiction 
over their own citizens? When did the States cede away 
their rights to the United States, over the property of 
their citizens?. Or has Congress, as it would seem by the 
argument. of the gentleman, any right to legislate upon 
questions in which the States are involved, upon the 
ground of the consent of individuals ? All the cases which 
arose under this act, would be referred to the Federal 
Judiciary of those States, into whose hands all the busi- 
ness formerly transacted by the State Judiciaries, would 
be placed. He would wish to ask, whether this state of 
things would not bring in its train an interference on the 
part of the United States’ Courts, in the settlement of es: 
tates ; and whether, in the end, the descents of half the 
estates in the country would not be controlled by the Unit- 
ed States? Congress might pass a law to make them de- 
scend in a special way, if the heirs gave consent. This 
was, indeed, a dangerous experiment : it was launching 
upon an unknown sea, which threatened nothing but 
shipwreck. It was impossible that Congress could, con- 
stitutionally, bring farmers and méchanics, by their indi- 
vidual consent, within the provisions of this act, where 
they would not be compelled to come without consent. 
Jt was no question between Congress and those individu- 
als; it was solely a question between the General Gov- 
ernment and the individual States. He was opposed to 
‘this feature of the act; because, to pass it, would be, to 
pring subjects and citizens within the scope of the Gene- 
zal Government, never contemplated by our fathers— 
would be sweeping all classes into this Norwegian whirl- 
pool—this vortex of disaster and difficulty to State rights 
and State independence, from which he could see no 
means of extrication. Tt had been said, with reason, by 
the gentleman from New York, that the provision would 
produce an alarming increase of Federal officers in the 
States ; and the evil might, in some degree, be calculat- 
ed, from the army of persons a large and populous State 
like New York would require, whether included now or 
not in the bill, for the settlement of the numerous cases 
which would occur within it, if extended to all classes of 
People. Mr. W. remarked, that he had not risen to dis- 
cuss the general merits of the Bankrupt bill, but. to show 
what he anticipated as its constitutional effects, if passed 
in its present form ; and, hence, should trespass no long- 
er at this time on their patience. 

Mr. BERRIEN explained. He had in no instance de- 
duced the power to legislate upon the question, from the 
consent of the individual. He had first considered the 
question of the power of Congress to pass a Bankrupt bill, 
and then the expediency of doing so. As to the question, 
whether or uot the consent of the individual was sufficient 
to aifect the power of the State Governments, he had not 
expressed himself at all. 

Mre TAZEWELL then rose. [The first few passages 
of his remarks were uttered in so low a tone that they were 
not understeod.] The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. T. 
said, had defended the section which proposed to include 
all classes of persons within the operation of the bill. : 
This subject invrlred two questions, which it was of the” 


as had been urged, an Insolvent law, 


from Georgia was not very 


highest importance to: decide upon. First : Had Cons 
gress the power.to pass a Bankrupt law inyolving all elass- 
es? And, secondly Tf they have that right, is it expe- 
dient to pass such a law? The: gentleman from New ©” 
York, when he last addressed the Senate, contended that, 
whatever might be the denomination of this bill, the part 
now under discussion was neither more nor. less than.an 


Insolvent law.. This position had not been disproved -by 


the gentleman from Georgia, as he [Mr. Tazewert):-had 
heard. .'The very decisions that he had quoted, had de- 
clared, that the line between Bankruptcy and Insolven- 
cy ought to be drawn as often as it could. If this was, 
then Congress could 
not pass the bill. Therefore, the question to be consi», 
dered, was, whether this bill was really a Bankrupt oran 
Insolvent law. If it should be found to be an Insolvent 
law, it could not be. passed ; neither could a Bankrupt 
bill, containing an Insolvent clause : for, if it could not 
be maintained by itself, it could not be supported. toge- 


ther with any other system. 


In explaining this difficult distinction, the gentleman 
clear: He’ had not shown that 
this clause was not an insolvency law ; nor why it was.a 
portion of a bankrupt law. He had enlarged.upon the 
difficulty of drawing the distinction between the two, and 
after expatiating upon their great resemblance to. each 
other, he had come to the conclusion, that if it was not 
insolvency, it was bankruptey ; ergo, the United States 
must pass it. 

Whenever a law was to be passed, it appeared to Mr. 
T. that its framers and advocates were called upon to lay 
their fingers on the clause in the Constitution that gives 
to Congrese the right to pass it, This was a duty which 
the advocates of every act ought to be required. to per- 
form. It was not for them to pass laws to injure the 
rights of the States ; nor, indeed, any law, without these 
grounds were fully established. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire had so fully and plainly stated the yiews 
on this head, whieh he, (Mr. T.] entertained, that it was 
hardly necessary for him to enlarge upon it. > 

The bankrupt system began in Venice, whence it tra- 
velled to England and other parts of Europe, in the.difs 
ferent States of which it had been modified and altered in 
various ways : but, never, since the bench was first broken 
on the Rialto of St. Mark’s, was there any class but mer- 
chants included in it. Bankruptcy applies solely to mer- ” 
chants and traders : then what description of power have 
the Congress of the United States by the letter and spi- 
rit of the Constitution ? It is strictly and exclusively ‘to 
establish a system of Bankruptcy. The power was grant- 
ed to do this according to the definition of the word bank-. 
ruptcy, and therefore no other class but merchants can þe 
included in the act according to that power. At the time 
of framing the Constitution, no other definition had ever 
been given to the word, and its extension is entirely of 
recent growth. But the proposition is, that, under the 
general power to pass an uniform bankrupt bill, you may 
make a law to include all descriptions of persons : but, 
this cannot be maintained. 

The gentleman from Georgia he believed held this ar- 
gument: if Mr. T. understood him, he had said that this 
act was a mixed one of bankruptcy and insolvency. 

(Mr. BERRIEN here rose to explain. He had not ar- 
gued in the manner stated by the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia: He had said that the act was a mixed one, not in its 
character, but in the motion of the debtor and creditor- 
under the provisions of the 93d scction.] A 

Mr. TAZEWELL resumed. He might be mistaken / 
in the expressions of the gentleman: but he had under- 
stood him to have allowed that this was a mixed system 
of bankruptcy and insolvency. The question then turn 
edon the power: Had they the power to pass an act of 
bankruptcy applying to all classes of the. community ? He 
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contended that they. had not. Tt was. never considered 
that other than merchants could be included in such a 
law. -The word was as well understood as applying to 
merchants and mercantile operations, as any other word 
peculiarly applied.to.a specific object, At the time of 
the framing of the Constitution the term was as well un- 
derstood as at the present time. There was no need of 
going into the definition of every word that might occur ; 
for if they did, where would these minor discussions ‘end ? 
Would gentlemen go back to the time of Alfred to.seek 
out the exact definition of the term jury; or, against 
every day’s experience, would they contend that the defi- 
nition which was given to it at first, was that which ought 
now to be given to it? Or would they go back to the 
early periods of English history to learn the exact signifi- 
cation of the act of habeas: corpus, or enter into all the 
differences of the definitions at various periods? They 
ought to be very cautious how they indulged themselves 
in such unnecessary speculations : the definitions of words 
ought. to'be as far as possible confined to their general 
acceptation, and the manner in which they were applied. 

Bankruptcy was never extended beyond the classes of 
merchants or traders. The acknowledged definition of 
the word, confined it in this respect. What is Bank- 
ruptey? It is alaw by which a debtor can have his pro- 
perty taken from him and applied to the payment of his 
debts. In the cases of merchants, where promptitude was 
expected, its application alone seemed warrantable : the 
whole mercantile community depended upon énforcing 
this system of punctuality: But its effects upon those 
classes unaccustomed to this manner of transacting busi- 
‘ness, would be very disastrous. Supposing the farmer to 
have contracted a debt, which it was out of his power or 
inconvenient for him to pay at the stipulated time: The 
creditor had it in his power to choose the season of the 
year, when strong measures would be the most injurious; 
and in the midst of the harvest, he might be compelled 
to go before a commissioner and declare. himself bank- 
rupt. Supposing, also, this to be general, and it was not 
atall unlikely to be so—what would become of the agri- 
culture of the country? The whole farming community 
might be thrown into disorder, and agricultural opera- 
tions, to a great extent, become stagnant, unless some 
agricultural society could be appointed to carry on the 
farms thus deprived of the exertions of their owners. The 
argument; as to mechanics, as to manufacturers, and as to 
all others implied in the ninety-third séction, was equally 
applicable. 

The gentleman from Georgia, in remarking upon the 
arguments of the gentleman from New York, had admo- 
nished him to descend from the region of abstraction, 
That gentleman, however, had also soared above the plain 
path of argument. In his outset, he divided the consider- 
ation of this subject into three heads : first, the power to 
apply this system ; second, the objects on which to apply 
it ; and third, the mode of its application. He then, how- 
ever, by his own acknowledgment, entered into the con- 
sideration of the power only ;‘and Mr. T. thought that 
the gentleman from New York might give with the utmost 
propriety the same admonition te the gentleman from 
Georgia, and call him down from the region of abstraction 
in which he has chosen to wander. For he, [Mr. T.) 
could not conceive of power, without an object to which 
its application was to be made. If it was political power, 
it could not be imagined without taking into view the ob- 
ject te which it was to be applied, and the mode of its 
Application. If Congress had power to make a bankrupt 
bul, and yet had not an object on which the power could 
operate, and there was no mode by which the operation 
could be directed, then the power resolved itself into the 
mere vague word, and was of no more worth than so much 
air, The question was, what was the power and what 
the object to whichit was applicable? It was the part of} 


‘the gentleman to explain both, and to point out the mans 
ner in which this power should be directed in its opera- 
tion upon the object to be affected. If he had conveyed 
his ideas on this head, it was needless to-go farther. 

The next question was, What was an: Insolvent law ? 
And he would here imitate the gentleman from Georgia, 
and resort to a description instead of a definitions That 
gentleman contended, that, if Congress had the power to 
pass an uniform bankrupt law throughout the United 
States, it was permitted to make its operation multiform 
on the various classes of People, so that it was uniform in 
its operation on the different States. But Mr. T. was fally 
of opinion, that this was a fallacious interpretation : for 
to be. uniform, it must apply to all alike. They had no 
right to apply it with a heavy hand upon. one class, and 
with alight hand upon another; with:a heavy hand upon 
the agriculturists and. manufacturers, and with a light 
hand on the merchants—or vice versa. f 

The gentleman from North Carolina had compared, 
with great propriety, the rights of Congress in passing a 
bankrupt law with those in regard to a naturalization law. 
That law was required to be uniform, and they had no 
right to apply it in one manner to. one class, and in ano- 
therto another. On the same ground—and he contend- 
ed that it was a good one—this bill transcended the pow- 
ers with which Congress had been invested by the Con- 
stitution : It wag not uniform. If they retained the 93d. 
section, it would operate in a multiform manner; as it 
would inflict more punishment on one class of people 
than upon another. It must not present one system, for 
te farmer, another for the merchant, and another for the 
sailor, ' : 

In these respects, the gentleman from Georgia and 
himself might differ: but there was one point on which 
he thought they must agree, for he did not believe their 
opinions could be at variance. That gentleman certainly 
would not deny that an insolvent law wasa remedy of the 
debtor against the creditor, while a bankrupt law was the 
remedy of the creditor against the debtor. The insolvent 
law relieved the debtor from the hands. of the creditor, 
although it did not discharge the debt; while bankruptcy 
secured to the creditor all the property ofthe debtor, and 
thus, as far as possible, discharged the debts. It was. an 
admitted fact, that, in all countries where a bankrupt law 
existed, bankruptcy was considered as a crime, and that 
the creditor, as a punishment of the offence of the debt- 
or, was allowed to seize on and deprive him of all his 
property. Now, aninsolvent law was the law that allow. 
ed the debtor, on his own application, to be relieved from 
imprisonment or distress. Thus the 93d section: of this 
act was fully and clearly an insolvent law, and there was 
no power given to Congress to pass such a law, through- 
out the Constitution, 

But to pass from the mere question of the power of 
Congress, to the expediency of exerting it: If the ques- 
tion of the right to pass it had been settled, was it expe- 
dient to do so? ‘The gentleman from Georgia had argued, 
that because they had the power they ought to exert it. 
Mr. T. did not in this agree with him. There were a 
great many powers possessed by the United States, and 
which might be used on certain occasions with the pro- 
per effect; but which they wero not obliged to make 
use of. ; 

(Mr. BERRIEN here rose to explain : He had said 
that the provisions of the Constitution were not given. to 
lie idle ; not that they must absclutely be exercised, 
without regard to expediency or the necessity for their 
application.} 

Mr. TAZEWELL said, in continuance, that he had 
understood the gentleman te say, that they ought to be 
used because they had been granted : but ashe had made 
an explanation of his meaning, he would yield the point. 
Mr. T, should object to this law, even if Congress. had 
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the power to pass it, on two grounds: First, that, by its! - The bankrupt bill was not a new affair... It had been 
operation, it must throw a great, and almost inconceiva- | heard of in Congress for many years: It came.as an. heir- 
ble power into the hands of. the President of the United | loom with the Presidency,. and, although. Congress had 
States, whosoever he might be—and, : second, that it | often attempted to gèt something out of it, it-always had; 
would be an unwarrantable innovation of the rights of the | as far as experience had shown, been‘any thing. but.a va- 
State sovercignties. {will say, sir, [said Mr. T.] without | luable gift to the community. An.act similar to that now 
‘hesitation, that, if Congtess pass this bill, it will have | urider consideration, formerly passed. It was in operation: 
döne more to dissolve the State sovcreignties and invade | three years, and during that period it was twice. amend- 
State rights, than was ever done, by any act, sitice the | ed, yet there had heen, at the end of that period, butong 
organization of the Confederacy.. And why? Becaise | voicé in the community, and that was for repealing: the. 
‘every person in the country, who owes five hundred dol- | law, and abandoning the system altogether. It had been, 
lars, may be made a bankrupt, and his property be plac- į in that time, fully proved that it was impossible to._proceed 
ed in the hands of officers appointed for the purpose. | with this law, doing justice to all; and it was repealed, 
And in whose hands will this property be placed? In} That law was, in most respects, similar to this; the pe- 
those of persons appointed by the Federal Judiciary, who | nalties enacted by it were heavier; but the great com- 
hold their offices from the President, and, as the subordi-| plaint was, that there was no end to the frauds committed 
nate oflicers would act under the direction of their supe- | under it. : 
riors, in the end, all the patronage and all the power, be-| With ‘this experience before him, of the futility ofan 
stowed by this act, would fall into the hands of the Pre- | attempt to frame a law which should fulfil all that was ex- 
sident of the United States. The Senate could conceive | pected and required from a bankrupt law, he could not 
the immense horde of officers that would be spread over | vote for the bill. He believed the experiment had been 
the country, by the appointments of commissioners, as- | thoroughly and sufficiently tried in this country ; it had 
signees, and other officers necessary to transact all the | failed, and he was sure it would fail again. 
business which would occur. It had been well said, that When the formér bankrupt law was in existence, he 
the system would require an army to carry its provisions | [Mr. T.] resided in a sea-port town, and was engaged in 
into effect, and this army would be spread throughout | almost every case of bankruptcy that occurred during its 
these States, nnless they could fix upon some place where | operation ; and he could assure the Senate that he never 
all commissions should be taken, which, indeed, seemed | knew a solitary case, in which the creditor obtained one 
impossible. ‘ |cent. ‘Phe debtors had often large estates—there was.a 

Conceive [said Mr. T.] the vast power which will, by | large amount of property somewhere ; but, by the time 
this immense patronage, be thrown into the hands of the | that it had been filtered through the hands of the as- 
Executive. He repesied it, all the powers ever conced- | signecs, of the commissioners, and their deputies and 
ed to the General Government, were nothing, absolutely agents, and this, and that, and the other officer, appointed 
nothing, compared with that which would be granted by | to act upon it, not a fraction was left for the creditor—the 
passing this act. whole had been absorbed in its progress. f 

Wha then, became of the State sovereignties ? Their| Having seen these effects of the system in its former li- 
powers would be prostrated, and they would no longer | mited provisions, and when the penalties imposed by the 
have the right of controlling their own citizens, or the | law were greater than are now proposed, he could not 

roperty within their limits. Every individual is dragged | favor ‘even a limited system; but when the law was to 
Petore a Federal Court, his person and his property sub- | extend to every grade of People, bringing every class of 
jected to a disposal of which he is not capable of judg- | society within its operations, he never could consent even 
ing, having in most instances, looked alone to the laws of | to give his silent assent to its passage. 
his own State: He js dragged paoe a Federal Court, 
i js fate is sealed by a tribunal of whic e a 4 
TA by a tribunal of which he can have Tuunsmav, Jasvanr 25, 189. 

There were, in each State, a great number of mort- The Senate again proceeded to the order of the day, 
gages, and many cases which were yet to be decided. | and resumed the consideration of the *¢ bill to establish an 
Mow were these to be treated? Were the mortgages to | uniform system of Bankruptcy throughout the United 
be foreclosed, and all the pending cases to be tried by the | States.” 
Federal Courts? If so, what was to be done? Why,| The motion of Mr. BRANCH to strike out the 93d 
more Courts must be appointed and located in the differ. | section, being still before the Senate— ` 
ent States, until they could eat out the State Courts now Mr. BRANCH, in’ prefacing his remarks, observed, 
in existence, and eventually overturn, entirely, all State | that much which he had intended to say, had been anti- 
jurisdiction, It was a long time since he bad looked | cipated by the forcible and eloquent argument of the 
much into the subject; but he believed it would be: al- gentleman from Virginia, who addressed the Senate yes- 
lowed, that the most intricate cases that had ever come | terday, which had, in his opinion, gone the whole length 
before a Court, had grown out of bankrupt laws. It had | of which the argument was susceptible. Still, as there 
always been so; it would be so again; and, under the | were some of his former remarks. which might need ex- 
operation of an act calculated, as this was, to propagate | planation, and as he wished that his motives might be un- 
bankruptcy of every description, fen thouswid Courts | derstood and appreciated, both by the Senate and the 
would be required to decide upon the difficult and com- | People whom he had the honor to represent, he should 
plicated cases that would arise. He hoped the gentle- | submit a few additional observations. The gentleman 
men’ would not write down the figures, and call on him | from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien] in his remarks of yesterday, 
hereafter to prove his statement—he said ten thousand, expressed astonishment that he, [Mr. Branca] the Re- 
because he wished to express his idea of a great number. | prescentative of an agricultural community, should have 
But he believed he was hardly going beyond the fact, in | made the motion now under consideration, to strike from 
speaking of a number so great. And where, he would | the bill the very portion which was intended to apply be- 
ask, could the materials be found for a judiciary so ex- | neficially to that class of persons. ; 
tended? Where could the Judges be procured? Thef If it was my impression that this: provision would, in 
United States could not furnish them ; therefore, incom- | any manner, benefit the agriculturists of the country ; if 
petent persons would necessarily be appointed to judge | I believed that any good could come out of it—I certainly 
of those difficult questions, and decide matters far aboye | would have given it my support. But, not seeing the 
their capacity. propriety of supporting it, is it to be taken as a necessary 
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consequence, that I oppose a measure which 
advantage to my constituents ? fi i t 
will ultimately be found injurious, instead of beneficial, 
- to the interests of the People ; and, is it to be supposed 


are now suffering, or may suffer, from the cruelty of their 
creditors? Sir, I have given better proof of my respect 
for personal liberty; In my own State, I have advocated 
that principle ; and I might claim to myself the credit. of 
having been the first, in that State, to bring forward and 
support the abolition of imprisonment for debt. My ob- 
ject is, to keep the legislation of Congress within 


tent of territory, 
I firmly believe that it , while their pursuits were of the most various and contra- 
F 


promises ; 


| regard was to be 
that, because I oppose it, Lam regardless of those who va done, and various other subj 

j ation, 
| the operation of this section, may 
: arbitrary tribunal, at the m 
_ he happens to become indebted in the sum of five hun. 
| dred dollars ; and, 
; alternative, 
its pro- | of his entire wordly substance, for the payment of a débt ` 


the population of which was sparse, 
dictory nature. To all, this law was.to be 


applied. “No 
had to the manner 


in which business 
ects worthy of consider- 
the mechanic, the manufacturer, by 
be dragged before an 
ercy of his creditor, whenever 


The farmer, 


should he be disposed to decline the 
so generously afforded him, of being divested 


per and constitutional bounds. It appeared to him, how-! comparatively small, he has a right so to do ; but how wad 


ever, that each State had the power to enact insolvent 
Jaws ; and that, 
which, in reality, belonged to the States, and not to Con- 
gress, would be restored to its rightful owner. eA 
Itis well known that, at the time of framing the Consti- 
tution, there were laws in existence, in each of the States, 
for the benefit of insolvent debtors. And, subsequent 
thereto, that there have been enacted laws for the benefit 
of insolvent debtors, ‘some of which have, and still do, 
exempt the future acquisitions of the debtor. If there 


has existed, hitherto, no objection to the exercise of this | 


power, what is there to prevent the States from still using 
it? Their right to legislate upon the subject, was never 
denied, except so far as it might have retrospective ope- 
ration ; and is there, at this moment, any well-grounded 
objection to its exercise? If the States can already re- 
lease the person, why not 
tions ? and what is to prevent North Carolina, where the 
persons of debtors are held sacred from imprisonment, 
from going a step farther, and releasing their property 
also? He wished to be clearly understood, in opposing 
this section, that his sole desire was to restrain Congress 
within its proper bounds, not that he was opposed to the 
‘liberty of the People, or 
culturists, : 

As to what he had said in relation to the purpose for 
which this section was introduced into the bill, he cer- 
tainly did not intend to attribute improper motives to the 
gentleman from Georgia, or to any other member of the 
committee by whom the bill was prepared. In remark- 
ing that it had been sweetened to the popular palate, and 
that it professed advantages which would never be real- 
ized, it had not been assumed that the part those gentle- 
men had taken in the bill, was an improper one. On the 
contrary, Mr. B. had the highest respect for those gen- 
tlemen. ‘They were answerable to a higher tribunal than 
his opinion. Still, he felt authorized to say, that the sec- 
tion was inserted to conciliate the friends of those classes, 
who would never consent to a bankrupt bill without it. 
That this was correct he felt not the slightest doubt. 
Why, if this was not the case, was this section defended 
by gentlemen altogether allied, in feelings and interests, 
to the mercantile class? 

He would ask the gentleman from South Carolina whe- 
ther, as the Representative of a mercantile People, he 
would not prefer the bill without this section—whether, 
in his opinion, it would not be better withuut it? He 
would ask the friends of the bankrupt system, whether 
they would not be -better satisfied with the bill, if it in- 
cluded in its provisions traders only ? He would also ask, 
whether they could have-hoped to be able to carry 


they not baited the hook for the agricultural members ? 
Mr. B. said, he was borne out in his declaration that this 
section was merely a bait put on, in order to obtain sup- 
port, which would not have been obtained without it. 
would, in his Opinion, 


produce no good effects to any 
class. Ifthey 


looked at the condition of the country, it 


The Federal Judiciary was to he spread over a great ex- 
Vou. HI.—8 


rent | he to be remunerated f 
by striking out the 93d section, a subject | 


also release his future acquisi- | 


blind to the interests of the agri- | 


! tisfactory, argument of the Senator 
It | Berxren]appearcd to Mr. C: to be entirely well-founded. 
l That 

i grant 
would: not be difficult to demonstrate such a position. | were unqualified and unconditional, a 


or the expense and trouble, the 
mortification and disgrace, the loss of his time, and the 
absence from his business, which this procedure will have 
occasioned him? There could be no limit fixed to the 
| inconveniences which this section would create, Under 
| its operation, a large majority of the agricultural class, in 
i the possession of a sufficient amount of property to pay 
j their debts, would be liable to become bankrupts. The 

evil threatened was too great to be allowed to pass with- 
out his opposition. : i 

In conclusion, said Mr. B. were we to take the defini- 
i tion of the word bankrupt from the gentleman from Geor- 
| gia, who says that it implies a man who does not pay his 
debts upon the day on which they are due, a large pro- 
portion of the People of the United States would become 
bankrupts. The bill is not only inexpedient, but uncon- 
stitutional ; nor can it operate otherwise than as an op- 
| pressive measure upon the agricultural class of the com- 
| munity. Mr. B. said, he would avail himself of this op- 
| portunity to correct a mistake which had occurred in re- 
| porting his previous remarks, (inadvertently, he had no 

doubt.) Ihave been made to charge the merchants with 

being the oppressors of the agricultural and the mechani- 
cal interests of this country. Nothing was farther from 
my intention. My remarks were confined to the bankers; 
the brokers, the dealers in exchange, etc. : 

Mr. CHAMBERS said, if any gentleman inthe Senate 
could claim exemption from “prejudices which should 
make the agricultural interest subservient to the commer- 
cial interest, he thought -he might be allowed to do so. 
His avocations, his pecuniary interests, his associations, 
were, and always had been, averse to the cultivation of 
any prejudices unfriendly to the agricultural community. 
It was the belief that the section of the bill now proposed 
to be stricken out, would benefit the agricultural class, 
which alone induced him to raise his voice in its support. 
He should briefly explain the reasons which influenced 
his vote ; convinced, as he had said he was, that the oper- 
ation of this section of the bill would be salutary, he would 
yet be unwilling to see this salutary cffect produced, if it 
| could only be effected at the expense of a conflict with 
| constitutional enactments. However desirable he might 

think the provision, it ought not to be obtained at so ex. 
| travagant a price. He had listened with deep and close 
| attention, and with an entire willingness to be convinced, 
| to the arguments which had been urged by gentlemen of 
la contrary opinion ; but, at the conclusion of those argu- 
| ments, his opinion had not experienced a change. -On 
the contrary, he had become more confirmed in the con- 
viction that the Constitution presented no serious dificul- 


the | ty on the subject ; at least, according to his view of the 
bill, had they not inserted this provision, or rather had | 


question, the case was plainly 
any constitutional doubt. 
‘The remark contained in the able, 


and clearly unaffected. by 
. and to him very sa- 
from Georgia, [Mr. 


gentieman had said the Constitution gave a general 
of power over the subject; the terms of the grant 
nd ifa qualification 


| or condition is alleged, it is incumbent on those who as- 
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sert it, to show where itis to be found.’ Gentlemen on 


the other side have declined the attempt to show the lan- 
guage of the Constitution.which indicates a limitation of 
the general terms 
their obligation to do so.” It is asserted that bankruptcy 
and insolvency are different things, but itis not affirmed 
at. what point the definition must terminate to describe an 
insoivent, or how far it must go to describe a bankrupt. 


The only difficulty that appeared to him, consisted in as- | certainly are i 
The Con- | tions included in the doctrines of our opponents, as are 


- gertaining the import-of the word bankrupt. 
stitution declared that Congress should have power to 
pass uniform Jaws on the subject of bankruptcy. The 


of.the grant, and.are driven to deny | is said we must do. 


strument itself. It spoke a language which, to his mind, 
carried with it a strong conviction that they did not de- 
sign to limit and.contract the. words used by them; as it- 
A trader is admitted to mean a man 


engaged in merchandise or commerce. Now, ‘Sir, said 


| Mr. G. in the sentence immediately preceding that which: 


contains the grant of this power, we find them using this, 
word commerce, in describing certain transactions which, 
as wide of the particular and peculiar opera- 


the operations of the farmer. The words are, “ Congress 
‘shall haye power to regulate commerce with foreign 


word bankruptcy is not a technical word ; it is not found | « nations, and among the several States, and with the In- 


in the technical vocabulary, Its meaning, however, is 
very certainly the state of a bankrupt. What then is the 
trug definition of this term bankrupt? Are we to ascer- 
tain it by reference to technical language, or to its gen- 
eval and usual acceptation? In general acceptation, it 


| « dian tribes.” 


Here we find that transactions with the Indians, who 
have nothing wherewith to traffic but their furs and. pel- 
tries, are spoken of as commerce. Surely, if the traffic 
in these commodities can be called a trade or commerce, 


imports a man of broken or ruined fortune, andis applied | by the very men who framed the instrument, they could 


as well to one order or class of persons as another. In its 
technical meaning, it is said to mean a trader. It is, 
therefore, necessary to pursue our technical lexicogra- 
phers, and see how they define this word trader. Now, 


said Mr. C. it may be matter of surprise to some, but it is | another consideration, on 


nevertheless true, that we shall here be at fault ; no such 
technical word isto be found. We are then thrown back 
to the ordinary and accepted use of words, and we find 
the word trader is an individual engaged in trade, mer- 
chandise, or commerce. 

Now, Sir, said Mr. C. it cannot be denied that a trade 
may be said to be carried on by the farmer who vends 
his wheat and corn, and other products, or by the planter 
who vends his cotton or his sugar, and who each buy their 
groceries, and other necessaries, as well, though not in 
the same commodities, as by the merchant, strictly so call- 
ed, who dealsin buying and selling foreign fabrics, Trad- 
ing isa general term, and all transactions conducted by 
buying and selling are included in it. The term trader 
has, at various periods of English legislation, been made 
to signify different classes of men. British statutes have 
never allowed the objects of their bankrupt laws to be de- 
signated by such general description, but have always 
supcradded words of exact and minute description to dis- 
tinguish the particular order of individuals who were in- 
tended to be embraced. And this, too, without refer- 
ence to any accurate meaning, or limited sense of the 
general term, but solely from their notions of expediency, 
and the supposed interests of society at the moment of 
enacting their statutes. Thus we find, in every statute, 
some classes of men embraced or omitted, which are not 
embraced or omitted, as the case may be, in any other 
statute. And these distinctions, too, exist, without any 
thing like sound general principle on which to rest : some 
of them seem to be fanciful; thus, a milliner, under the 

. British law, may be the subject on which the law may 
operate, and a stock-jobber may not ; a goldsmith may, 
and a glazier may not. i 

Now, said Mr. C. it maybe asked, from what portion 
of the history of this subject in England, or from what 
British statutes did the framers of the Constitution derive 
their notions of this subject? Wasit from the law which 
existed when the Constitution was formed, or that which 
existed when they received their professional educations, 
and imbibed their professional ideas and. doctrines? It 
might also be asked, where can we look. for a disclosure 
of the views which the framers of the Constitution enter- 
tained on this matter ? 
the most eminent jurists in this country, they do not ac- 
cord with the opinions of our opponents. The Judges of 
the Supreme Court have not the same view: of the ques- 
tion which these gentlemen have expressed. Mr. C. 
thought the best. mode of ascertaining the opinions of the 
framers of the Constitution, was by reference to that in- 


As far as we have'the opinions of 


not, in thé next succeeding sentence, have overlooked 
the necessity of subjoining words of qualification, if it had 
been their intention to restrict the generality of the words 
used. The Senator from New Hampshire had urged 
which he rested his views.of the 
constitutional power, which was, that the wise authors. of 
this instrument could not have intended to include agri- 
culturists, for the reason that, by so doing, it would be in 
the power of Congress to ruin and oppress them. Now, 
said Mr. C. this objection might, with more propriety, be 
urged in a different branch of the argument. — 

To measure the constitutional power of Congress by 
the mischievous or ruinous results which would grow out 
of an unfaithful execution of such power, would be to de- 
prive Congress of all power. ‘There is no subject, how- 
ever, precisely placed within its control, on which, if 
disposed to legislate with a design to ruin and oppress 
the farmer, it may not act with certain success. The 
power to levy taxes, dutics, &c. could be exerted so as 
to effect his ruin by a process much more simple, and 
with infinitely more certainty, than by the indirect plan of 
a bankrupt law. The same may be said of the power to 
raise armies, build fleets, and, in fact, of every other pow- 
er, which, by universal consent, has been admitted to be- 
long to Congress. All power may be abused, and the 
Constitution never could anticipate such an unfaithful 
performance of its duties by Congress, and if it did,.could 
provide no remedy or relief. So much for the constitu- 
tional question. : 

Mr. C. proposed to add some brief remarks on the 
other question, which involved the expediency of this 
provision. It was not his intention to go intoa considera- 
tion of the merits of the general question, but only to that 
part of the subject which had particular reference to the 
ninety-third section. He was willing to admit, that in 
every part of the system there was difficulty. The se- 
rious difficulties which connected themselves with the 
subject, had long deterred Congress from exerting its 
power over it, had afterwards caused the passage of a 
law, which did not give general satisfaction, had effected 
the repeal of that law, and had finally left the community 
utterly without relief in the embarrassments which had 
accumulated until they had become intolerable. 

The question now presented for our decision is, whe- 
ther the quantum of mischief sustained by the absence of 
a system of bankrupt laws, and which is sounded in our 
ears from every quarter of the Union, shall still further ac- 
cumulate, or do they exceed and countervail the inconve- 
niences inseparably connected with:such a system ?. Con- 
siderable as these evils are admitted to be, yet it is belicv- 
ed they are not quite so terrible as gentlemen have, ima- 
gined them. At all events, the section now objected to 
cannot produce very serious mischief. It had been atal 
times urged as the wisest policy to allow individuals to €x- 
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ett their own discretion and judgment in the conduct of 
their own transactions, as far as can possibly consist with 
the great and important principles of public policy. 

The peculiar provision in this section, which secures to 
the agriculturist the right to elect, whether his interest 
will be promoted by submitting’ to the operation of the 
hw, seemed to guard him amply against danger. Surely 
he might be trusted with the decision of this question ; 
and it is only where he voluntarily submits himself to it, 
that he can be affected by it. Itis said that the increase 
of Federal judicial power, and the multiplication of law 
officers, is the subject of much and well-founded alarm. 
In answer to the first objection, it is believed that the few 
cases which will arise under this section, will not produce 
any sensible influence on the quantum of judicial business, 
and certainly add no new matter of jurisdiction. And to 
the second, that, if the officers necessary to` execute the 
law will, as is said, amount to an army, the destruction of 
the section proposed to be stricken out, will scarcely take 
a platoon from that army. Mr. C. said, he had intention- 
ally avoided the general question of expediency. He 
would. not anticipate gentlemen who were prepared on 
that point. It had been his design to limit the remarks 
he had offered, to the particular section now under dis- 
cussion, and to shew, first, that there was no technical im- 
port which contracted the words used, nothing in the 


word bankruptcy, ex vi termini, which limited the power. 


of Congress, as contended for by thé criticisms of gentle- 
men who advocated this motion; and, secondly, to shew 
that, whatever objections as to expediency may be urged 
against the bill, they do not direct themsclves against this 
section, which he should therefore vote to retain. 

" Mr. HOLMES said, that the great question now in dis- 
pute was, whether the Constitution had defined the word 
Bankruptcy, or whether Congress was authorized to de- 
fine it. Ifthe Constitution has defined the word, it has 
“pointed out the objects to which it is to apply, and the 
mode of its application. 
power made by the Constitution, it was incumbent on the 


gentlemen who oppose this bill, to tell what that defini-. 


tion was. Let those who question our right to define 
bankruptcy, shew us where, and how, the definition is 
fixed in the Constitution. When it is once fixed, we can- 
not go beyond it. If Congress has this power, it neces- 


sarily has the power to determine who shall bea bankrupt ; 


what acts shall constitute bankruptcy ; in what manner 
the bankrupt’s property shall be distributed ; and what 
shall be the effect of his discharge. 

If there is a definite meaning fixed by the Constitution, 
why do not the gentlemen tell us what itis? They have not 
attempted to do it. Ifa meaning is to be fixed of the ab- 
stract word, it must be the original meaning. And what 
was that? Why, it meant a man who had his bench 
broken. In this manner of defining the term, you would 
only include such as had been subjected to that misfor- 
tune. This would apply to what was once signified by 
bankruptcy ; but is that the meaning now? If so, your 
bankrupt law would run thus: Be it enacted, that any 
person who shall have had his or her bench broken, &e. 

` This, it is true, would be absurd enough ; but, if we go 
hack to antiquity for the definition of the term, we shall 
arrive at this result. If, then, the term bankrupt is not 
defined, can you prescribe the persons who shall be its 
objects? No. Can legislative discrimination define it? 
Or can you point out any one person who is the fit object 
of the law which Congress is empowered by the Constitu- 
tion to pass? If you can include in the bill any one not 
designated by the Constitution, that moment you give the 
matter up, and allow legislative discretion to point out the 
objects on which the system may operate, and’ conse- 
quently you give up the whole argument that Congress 
has no right to'extend the system to whatsoever length it 
may be deemed proper. He would ask whether it was 


If there was a definite grant of 


not as essential that the exact principles of distribution ‘of 
the property of the debtor, or the exact acts to be adduc- 
edas evidence of bankruptey, should have been cited ‘in 
the Constitution, as the exact description-of persons upon 
whom this delegated power was to operate?, It was well 
said by the gentleman who last addressed the Senate, that 
we were all traders. And he contended that it was so; 
but the moment that it was given up that any one class 
could be pointed out, the whole argument must be 
dropped. i my 

One word to the gentleman from New Hampshire. He 
(Mr. H.] could not think that his agricultural constituents 
would feel very much obliged to him for the effort he had 
made to exclude them from the benefits of this bill. ‘That 
gentleman had said that bankruptcy was always consider- 
ed as criminal. But was it so?) Who was the criminal ? 
The debtoris the man who wants the application of this 
bill. The debtor is relieved by it, while the creditor gets 
little or nothing. This was a fact which he should not 
have urged, but he was desirous that things should be 
called by their right names. 

A bankrupt, in the common meaning of the term, was 
aman who could not pay his debts. An insolvent is, in 
point of fact, the same. The one law releases the person 
of the debtor from imprisonment; the other provides for 
the division and distribution of his property. The relief 
of the debtor is the object ofboth. If we have a right to 
make one innovation, we have a right to make others; 
and, in doing so, we are only following the example set 
by the English bankrupt laws. ‘Che British law of 1794 
included certain persons who were never included before : 
and Congress surely had a right to goa little farther. As - 
to the increase of Federal officers, there will be as many 
whether you omit or insert this section. The only dif- 
ference will be, that there will be a few more cases to 
come under their decision. ‘That Congress had a right 
to extend the provisions of the act to all classes, he had 
not the slightest doubt; and why, then, not relieve one 
as well asthe other ? For his own part, he was, ashe had 
before said, averse to the extension of the benefits of this 
system to any favored class; therefore, if it was extended 
to one, let it be extended to all classes. 

Mr. HARRISON rose, to offer some remarks on the 
proposition to strike out the ninety-third section of the bill. 
He regretted that the proposition’ had been made, and 
that it came from a gentleman who represented the same 
description of People whom he himself represented—the 
agricultural class. Hecould not see what object the gen- 
tleman could have in making a proposition which, if it suc- 


ceeded, would, in case of the passage of the bill, confine 


its benefits to the trading class. It would be mortifying 
to him to see the only clause of the bill stricken out which 
could render it beneficial to his own constituents. The 
provisions of the bill ought to extend to all who may wish 
to avail themselves of it. He had been repeatedly asked 
whether the farmers of Ohio were desirous for the pas- 
sage of this bill ? He had replied that they were not de- 
sirous for it; but they would consent, without a murmur, 
to whatever measure might be adopted for the benefit. of 
our common country, : : 

‘Two objections, said Mr. W., have been urged against 
this section. One was, that it did not accord with the 
power given to Congress by the Constitution, which re- 
quired uniformity in the system of bankruptcy to be ez- 
tablished : the other was, that the section had the cha- 
racter of an insolvent act; and, therefore, did nòt come 
within the constitutional power of Congress. He never 
heard a constitutional objection urged, without giving to 
it the strictest attention. The sacred character of the in- 
strument, and the oath he had taken to support it, would 
always induce him to consider, deliberately, every sug- 
gestion which might be made with regard. to the consti- 
tutional powers of Congress over any particular subject. 
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But he had been traly astonished at the character. of the 
constitutional objections which had- been urged in that 
body during the last forty-cight hours. [Here Mr. H. re- 
ferred to constitutional arguments recently offered-in se- 
cret session, iù relation to the treaty-making power, and 
which, however extraordinary, were not more so, in his 
opinion, than the objection urged by the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Van Bunen) against the ninety-third 
section of this bill, According to that gentleman’s ar- 
rrument, no class of persons could be included in this bill 
who were not included in the bankrupt acts of England.) 
When we adopt the laws of forcign countries, said Mr. 
H, we must make them suit our own institutions ; we 
must adapt them to our own circumstances, which are es- 
sentially different from those of other Nations. The gen- 
teman from New York says that we must include traders, 
and none but traders. More difficulties would, he be- 
lieved, arise ‘from the attempt to ascertain who were tra- 
ders, and who were not, than from any other part of the 
bill. Nearly all the People of the Western country were, 
in some sense, traders, 'Fhere was not a farmer on the 
Ohio river who was notatrader. Hundreds of boats will, 
as soon as the ice breaks up, descend the Ohio to New 
Orleans, laden with produce. It is common for the farm- 
er, when his own produce is not sufficient to load the 
boat, to complete the necessary quantity by purchase 
from his neighbors, for which he contracts to pay at the 
usual time of receiving returns from the adventure. The 
produce is sold to the merchant—he fails—receives the 
benefit of this act—is discharged from his obligations, and 
-yecommences his business. Meanwhile, the farmer is de- 


law, did not occur, though that law was less perfect.than: 
this. Mr. tH denied that this. ninety-third section bad 
the character of an‘insolvent law. An insolvent law. dis- 
‘charged the-debtor only; but this law discharges both 
the debtor and the debt. This was the essential‘differ- 
ence between an insolvent law and a, bankrupt law, :a8'- 
was well understood by every man. in the community. 
Let us, said Mr. H., make an experiment: of this: bill. 
The People demand it. ` They are acquajnted with their 
own interests, and they believe those interests will be pro- 
moted by the operation of this act. The publice attention 
is anxiously directed to its fate. Memorials are, before 
us from every part of our country, even from the agricul- 
tural districts of Ohio, praying for its passage, Mr. H, in 
concluding his remarks, of which an imperfect sketch 
is here given, said, that, without the ninety-third sece 
tion, he was not certain that he should vote for the bill, 
If he did, it would be for the purpose of experiment, and 
because he did not look with a jealous eye on the pros- 
perity of other parts of the country, and of other classes 
of the community than those which he represented. That 
the law would, in any event, be productive of much in- 
jury, he did not believe: for he had faith in the determi- 
nation of the American People not to tolerate the continu- 
ance of any law, which, in its operation, should prove hos- 
tile to their interests. a 
Mr. VAN BUREN sais, that every step the discussion 
had progressed had riveted his original convictions, that 
Congress, in passing the bill, with the section in question, 
would not only transcend its constitutional power, Dut es- 
tablish a system which would be most mischievous’and 


‘prived of the means of meeting his engagements—he is | oppressive inits operation. So thinking, he had intend- 
sued—imprisoned—stripped of his property, and, borne | ed to have replied to the observations of the Senator from 
down by the burden ofa debt which he despuairs of dis- | Georgia ; but, after-consideration had induced him to 
charging, be is unable to renew his exertions. . Is this the | change that determination. He was induced to doso b: 

equality of privilege? Is this the uniformity for whicb | a belief that the general views he had taken had been suf- 
gentlemen contend? Equality of rights was the funda- | ficiently fortified and explained by the Senators from New 
mental principle of our institutions. We could cxercise | Hampshire, North Carolina, and Virginia, and by a strong 
no power in such manner as would lead toa violation of | desire to save time, and give to the great measure under 


that principle. Apothecaries in England were subjects 
of the bankrupt act. But, in the intenor of this country, 
apothecaries, as such, are unknown, The physicians 
there are their own apothecaries. hey buy and sell 
drags ; but they could not avail themselves of this bill, 
except by virtue of the ninety-third section. ` 
It may be said, continued Mr. IL, that, if farmers, phy- 
sicians, and others, are to be included in the bill, as tra- 
ders, their bankruptcy ought to be made wholly compul- 
sory, inlike manner to that of other traders. “This would 
be to require what merchants themselves would not re- 
quire. One reason why merchants desire the passage of 
a bankrupt act is, that fair traders may be enabled to 
watch over those who engage in trade on fictitious capital, 
and whose frequent failures are productive of disastrous 
consequences. ‘fhe fair traders wish, by means of this 
bill, to secure that punctuality of payment which is essen- 
tial to the success of commercial operations. A merchant 
accepts a bill for ten thousand doliars on the faith of an- 
other acceptance of a similar amount; the ability of a 
number of merchants to meet their engagements may 
thus depend upon the punctuality of one merchant, and 
if he fails, all the rest may be involved inruin. Butwhen 
the contract is between the merchant and the farmer, the 
merchant does not expect rigid punctuality : for the na- 
ture of agricultural capital and income is such as to render 
this: punctuality impossible. ‘The same rigors of law, 
which, for the benefit of trade, are required by merchants, 
ought vot to be apphed to farmers. In this bill, there- 
fore, the bankruptcy of the merchant is made compulsory, 
while that of the farmer and others, whose principal busi- 
ness is not buying and selling, is made partly compul- 
sory and-partly voluntary... The ruin, said Mr. H., which 
was predicted as the consequence of cur former bankrupt 


consideration a fair opportunity to pass at the present ses- 
sion, if it could be passed atall.. Earnestly hoping, there- 
fore, that the Senate would strike out a section which,pre- 

i vented him from supporting the bill, without a great vio- 
lation of principle, he would forego the privilege of re- 
plying to the observations that had been made in answer 

i to the gencral objections he had stated. He made this 
explanation now, that the Chairman might go.on with the 
discussion, and close it, without being replied to. fhe 
could succeed in quieting his-own doubts upon the sub- 
ject, and in convincing the Senate of the expediency of 
the provision in question, Mr.. V. B. would cheerfully ac- 
guiesce in the decision that should be made. 

Mr. ROWAN, after ail that had been said upon. this 
subject, and the peculiar manner in which the argument 
against the 93d section of the Lill had been urged, could 
not allow the question to pass toits decision without ex- 
pressing again his impressions. It had been said by the 
gentlemen from New Hampshire [Mr. Woopsvry] and 
New York, [Mr. Vax-Buney] that this was an insolvent 
law, and not a bankrupt law, and that Congress had no 
right to pass the former. It had also been said by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Bnancu] that this 
law was counter to the power granted in the Constitution, 
because it was multiform instead of being uniform. It 
had further been contended, that, if Congress could pass 
a law to operate by the consent of any class of the People, 
ithe power also existed in Congress to pass a law, the 
operation of which should be compulsory ; and that, if it, 

jin reality, was a bankrupt law, in.its very nature it was 
compulsory. Thus the friends of this section had been 
bound down to technicalities and to confined definitions of 
words. It was, however, a little remarkable, that, al- 
though it was repeatedly stated that bankruptcy was a 
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technical word, -no one had yet attempted to enlighten the 
Senate as to its technical import. ‘The word bankruptcy 
was not, in his opinion, defined with clearness by the sta- 
tutes, nor was the word insolvency. They were words 
made use of to imply general conditions and general ac- 
tions, subject to modifications at various times and in dif- 
ferent places. They were names applied by Legislatures 
to point out their meaning when they passed acts relating 
to debtor and creditor. ‘Their meaning was often better 
expressed by the circumstances which controlled their 
operation than by any written definitions. Say what they 
would, gentlemen could not entirely separate the acts of 
insolvency and bankruptcy. And, however convenience, 
chance, or some imaginary distinction, might separate the 
meanings of words, still names did not alter things. To 
“speak in broad terms, a bankrupt Jaw allows the creditor 
to follow up the debtor until he is stripped of all his pro- 
perty, and so does an insolvent law. So far they are 
nearly the same ; beyond this there is a distinction, as one 
oes farther than the other. As to the power of passing 
bankrupt laws, it could not be denied that the States pos- 
sessed it, unless it was taken away by a special grant of 
the Constitution. This was the case.. To those gentle- 


solvents with bankrupts. It was said that the debtor, in 
one case, was treated essentially in the same manner as in 
the other, and that, in the end, it amounted to the same 
provision, only applying to different persons. But this 
was notso. One description of debtors were discharged 
entirely from their obligations, allowed to begin the world 
anew, with frésh hopes, emancipated from the slavery in 
which their debts had involved them ; the other classes 
were left helpless and hopeless, with no inducement to 
exertion, with a load of debt upon them which crushed 
them to the earth, and deprived them of the power of 
usefulness or independence. ‘The insolvent, it was true, 
was released from imprisonment on giving up his proper- 
ty ; he was restored to his locomotive powers, and allowed 
to breathe the free air of Heaven ; but his relief went no 
farther. The 93d section did not interfere with, or trench 
upon the rights of the States to pass insolvent laws ; but 
-its provision came in and annexed to the insolvency of the 
farmer what the other portions of the bill annexed to that 
ofthe merchant. The insolvent merchant was relieved. 
‘by a discharge from.all future trouble in regard to the an- 
tecedent debts ; and, in this section, the same relief. is ex- 
tended to farmers and mechanics. In every country where 


men who had been so nice in'tracing out the meaning of | a bankrupt system had been established, it had been done 
bankruptcy, and showing how far it might go, he would | as a remedial measure, for the good of the Public. And, 
observe, that there was no reasón why this system should j Mr. R, thought, it should never be applied but as a Peo- 
absolve the debtor from his debts, unless they could find | ple-saving—he might say, a Nation-saving measure. The 
it in the definition of the word bankruptcy. Thus, un- i first insolvent law that was ever passed was applied by 
less they could show that bankruptcy necessarily signified | the conscript fathers of Rome, when the People retused 
a discharge, they would violate the Constitution as much ; to fight the enemy because they were laboring under op- 


by voting for any other section‘as for the ninety-third. 
‘There did not to him appear to be a great difference be- 
tween the rule which took the property of the merchant 
out-of his own control and placed it in the hands of as- 
signees, to be distributed among his creditors, and that 
by which the property of the farmer was put into the 
charge of the Sheriff forthe same purpose. Both of these 
Jaws were, in their nature, remedial, notwithstanding 
what had been said ofthe criminality of bankruptcy. In- 


solvency reaches merely the person of the debtor. ‘The | 


lien attaches to the Sheriff the moment the 
the insolvent debtor is placed in his hands, and when it is 
all sold, he is as completely reduced as the bankrupt. In 
so much, bankruptcy and insolvency are alike, as they 
both act upon insolvent debtors, and suppose inability to 
pay their debts. Bankruptcy was, however, distinguished 
by the discharge of the. debtor, when his property has 
been given up. It was thus clear that bankruptcy and in- 
solvency were very nearly similar ; that bankruptcy was 
a kind of insolvency only; that the mode of procedure 
was more summary, and the remedy more extensive. The 
only specific right, then, given by the Constitution, in the 
grant of power to pass a bankrupt system, was the right 
of discharging the debtor ; as all the other powers were 
included in insolvency laws And why has not Congress, 
from that grant, the right to discharge the farmer as well 
asthe merchant ? The wisdom of legislation was required 
to adapt laws to those on whom they were to operate, 
and for whom they were framed. There was one great 
principle, of which he thought gentlemen had lost sight. 
in every country where bankrupt Jaws had been enacted, | 
their object had been mainly to restore the unfortunate to 
4 capacity for usefulness in their stations in the community. 
And, surely, this humane principle was as applicable to 
agriculturists as to merchants. Why not make the farmer 
a bankrupt as well as the merchant, when the failure of 
the merchant had made him an insolvent? If inquiry was 
strictly made into the arguments of gentlemen as to the 
rights of the States, itappeared to him that their power to 
pass insolvent laws was, somewhat doubtful, when the 
clause of the Constitution whieh forbade their passing 
Jaws to annul the obligation ef contracts was considered. 
An exception was taken yesterday to confounding in- 


property of 


! pressive debts—a law was passed to release them from 
' their obligations, when they returned to theirranks, whip- 
: ped the enemy, and saved Rome. In. Europe the bank- 
:ruptcy system did not extend to agriculturisis, because 
, their lands could not be sold for the payment of their 
i debts ; but was there any reason, in a country where land 
! could be sold for debts, why its owners’ should not be èn- 
_ titled to the privilege of becoming bankrupt when they 
! chose it ? 
| Again: They had been told that this section made the 
ilaw multiform instead of uniform, and he confessed that 
| he had been surprised when he heard this objection urged 
| by the gentleman from North Carolina. Did that gentle. 
| man believe that this section really gave a peccant charac. 
ter to this bill, when the Constitution nat given to Con- 
gress power to legislate, without limitation, on the subject 
i of bankruptcy? The friends of the 93d section had been 
referred to the puwers of Congress to pass an uniform law 
in relation to naturalization. But, if this was a criterion, 
he would notice a want of uniformity even in that provi. 
sion, The power to pass uniform laws for the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners, extended only to free white aliens ; 
therefore it could not be called uniform to all nations, un- 
til it should be modified so as to give admission to all fo- 
reigners, It was not, however, contended, that, what 
would naturalize a foreigner in the State of New York, 
would not naturalize him in any other State: So it was 
with this bill ; it did not point out any part of the Union 
in which its provisions were to operate in a distinct man- 
ner, or to apply differently from their application in other 
sections ; no particular State was pointed out where it 
should operate in one way, while it operated differently 
inanother. If it was uniformly applied in every section 
of the country, to his mind the requisite uniformity was 
maintained, nor was it necessary to make it uniform in ‘its 
operation upon the different classes of the community, 
The introduction, however, of other than trading classes, 
deformed it in the opinion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, and rendered it multiform instead of uniform. 
There was never any class of People who were entirely 
uniform, or to whom exact uniformity would be applica- 
ble ; nor was there any subject perfectly simple in its ele. 
ments. Even our ideas of a simple subject, produced 
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this had been, ih a great measure, rendered unnecessary’ 
by the very able and satisfactory arguments:which the Se- 
nate had yesterday heard from his friend fromGeorgia, 
{Mr. Berrien] and this day, from the Senators from Ken- 
tucky and Maryland. Anxious ashe was to obtain adeci- 
sion of the Senate on the proposition before they: should 
again adjourn, he would detain them no longer than was 
absolutely necessary to place this subject on what he c 
ceived to be its true foundation. aan 
-If, said. Mr. Harne, I had casually entered this Chamber 
during the discussion of this question. yesterday, ‘1 must 
have concluded, that there was a proposition under consi- 
deration which involved nothing less than the destruction 
of the peace and happiness of the Union. ` 1 could only 
have supposed that, with the enemy at the door, it was 
proposed to invest the President with dictatorial power; 
to abrogateall our fundamental laws ; to overturn our free 
institutions ; to abolish the State Governments, and to ab- 


trains of association which rendered it more or less com- 
plex. _Had this bill proposed one set of provisions for 
Massachusetts and another for the other portions of the. 
Union, then the complaint of a want of uniformity would 
hold good ; but, as to all the States, its operation was to 
be the same, the provision of the Constitution was entire- 
ly fulfilled—as it wouldibe an uniform system throughout 
the United States. © 

And here, Mr. R. said, he would advance’ an opinion, 
which to some might appear strange. He did not infer that 
it was necessary that. the bankrupt law should be carried 
into effect by the Federal Government. Why not, through- 
out the States, leave the enforcement of the law in the 
hands of the State authorities? Congress had done this 
in a similar, or rather a kindred case. The naturalization 
Jaw had been left to the jurisdiction of the State Courts ; 
and might it not as well be done in the cases of bankrupt- 
cy asin those of naturalization? The next objection was, 
that, if;Congress could pass a law allowing certain classes 
to become bankrupt by their own consent, it could also 
extend a compulsory law to those classes. But surely 
they could have no interest and no motive for doing this. 
If they could do this, said the gentleman, there is no limi- 
tation to the power of Congress. And where, ‘Mr. R. 
would ask, was a limitation of that power to be found but 
in legislative discretion, which it was their duty to exer- 


would have been my surprise and astonishment, in finding 
that the subject under discussion was a single section of 


less in its character ‘as absolutely to depend on the free 
consent of all parties. interested in it, before it could be 
made to operate in a single instance. “The denunciations 
of the gentlemen against this provision of the bill-were 
cise? Many of the powers granted to Congress by the calculated to appal the stoutest heart, and I have hardly 
Constitution had no specific limitation. For instance, | yet, sir, recovered from my astonishment, in hearing such 
the power to levy taxes was not limited ; and, as to any language applied to a sutject which appears to me to be 
constitutional restraint that could be pointed out, they | so little calculated to produce excitement, and the true 
might lay a tax of nineteen shillings in the pound. So, in character of which is so opposite to that which the gentle- 
carrying on war, there was no limit which could prevent) men have described. What have we been told? Why, 
Congress from raising funds to wage an interminable war. sir, we have been told, in language not to be forgotten, of 
All the powers were limited and directed by the good] “ the mighty power we are now about to exercise ;”' df 
sense and intelligence of the People ; the will of the Peo-| the “ exhausting suction we are about to apply.to the 

le was the only restraint upon Congress to which he | State Governments.” We have been solemnly warned, 
Jooked, and he thought it quite sufficient. «c that the powers exerted by all the laws passed in this 

I was unable, said Mr. R. to perceive all the evils so | s* country, ab urbe condita, fall short of those it is now 
impressively and so glowingly depicted by the gentleman | proposed to exercise ;” that we are about to create ‘fa 
from Virginia. ‘True it is that the expressions of that] “ host of Judges, an army of officers, greater in“amount 
gentleman, on a subject in which his feelings and his fancy | “ than the whole Army and Navy of the United ‘States 3 
are enlisted, are always to be taken with some grains of) and, to crown the whole, “ that the President is to Bein- 
allowance : for the corruscations of that gentleman’s ge- | ‘ vested with power to place a guard at the door ofevery 
nius throw a false glare around the subject, which is capa- | ‘ man in the community !” Is this, Mr. President, the 
ple of deluding the most sober mind. He himself was j language of sober reality, or are they the visions. of an ar- 
startled by the manner in which his imagination multiplied | dent imagination, rioting in its own luxuriance? Sir, I 
the Federal officers who were to start up in crowds on | have mistaken the true merits of this question widely iñ- 
the passage of this bill. He was startled by the effulgence | deed, if the gentlemen on the other side have not on this 
of his own imagination, when he declared that an army of | occasion been alarmed at shadows of their own creating. 
ten thousand. officers of the General Government would | The * Hydras, Gorgons, and Chimeras dire,” which have 
be required to carry the bankrupt system into operation, | crossed our path on this occasion, are the mere creations 
and, awakening from his trance, begged that the advocates 
of the bill would not note down the figures of his numeri- 
cal extravagance. For my own part, said. Mr. Rọ in con- 
clusion, I do not believe that the Federal officers will be 
much increased. No man is more averse to an extension 
of Federal patronage than Iam, where necessity does not 
eall for it. But I do not apprehend any dangerous in- 
crease from the operation oF this bill. I am not easily 
frightened by a display of fancied ills ; I have lived long 
enough to separate fact from fiction ; and I do not believe 
that either a herd or horde of officers will be appointed 
to carry the bill into effect ; nor will I allow a vague fear 
of future evil to prevent me from giving my vote for any 
measure which promises a valuable privilege to my con- 
stituents and the country at large. 

Mr. HAYNE said, that, as Chairman of the Committee | 
which reported this bill, he knew it was expected of him 
to say sumething in reply to the ingenious arguments 
which had, on this occasion, been urged by its opponents. 
‘This wasa duty from which he was not disposed to shrink, 
and though at this late hour he could not go as fully into 
the subject as he had intended, yet he was sensible that 


obstruct our further progress. The gentlemen have mix- 
ed up the provisions of the ninety-third section of this bill 
with certainimaginary provisions, which have no existence 
any where ; and,confounding the question of expediency 
with’ that of constitutional authority, and supposing eš- 


ly suited to their own views. It shall be my object, Mr. 
President, to strip the question: of the garb in which gen- 
tlemen have been pleased to adorn it, and to present it 
in its native simplicity to the candid examination of: the 
Senate. OR 
The object of the motion now under considerationis to 
strike out the 93d section of the bill, which admits per- 


at the instance of their creditors, and with their own con- 


the free consent of both parties who-are to be affected by 
it. It isobvious, therefore, that this provision, in its pre- 
sent shape, can do no possible harm ; and, whatever ob- 
jection may be made to it on the score ‘of constitutional 
power, surely none can be urged on the ground ofexpe- 


as 


sorb all power into our own hands, Great, indeed, sit, ~ 


our Bankrupt Law, and a section, too, so perfectly harm- g 


of the brain, conjured up by the gentlemen; in order:to . 


travagant abuses of power, have drawn conclusions exact- > 


sons other than merchants to the benefits of its provisions, | 


gent. ‘This section cannot operate ina single case but by 
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diengy ; yet both of these objections have been so'strongly 
_ insisted on, that it is necessary to examine them in their 
order. . Before I proceed to do so, however, it will be pro- 
per to notice a remark made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Branca] that this section is a bait that 
“conceals the hoek by which the People are to be taken 
* captive.” The illustration, sir, is singularly unfortunate. 
So far from its being proposed to make prisoners, under 
this section, the whole: object of it is to release the cap- 
tive. The only effect of this section will be to discharge 
the unfortunate farmer and mechanic from captivity, and 
to relieve him from the worst of all servitudes, the servi- 
tude ofdebt. The whole object of this section is to pro- 
vide, that, whenever such person finds himself indebted 
beyond the whole value of his estate, he may (at the in- 
stance of a certain portion of his creditors) surrender his 
estate to be equally divided among them, and that, on so 
doing, he shall be released from his debts. By this ar- 
rangement, the creditor gains what is of great value to 
him, a fair and equal distribution of the estate of his debt- 
or, (without its being diminished by preferences) and the 
debtor gains what must be invaluable to him, a discharge 
from all further liability. It is proposed to establish a 
principle which shall make it the interest of all parties to 
act fairly and honestly in these transactions. Itis, in fact, 
but lending the aid of the law to a composition founded on 
the most equitable principles. 
But the gentleman from North Carolina complains, that 
this provision deprives the bill of the character of uni- 
formity. And is thisa ground of complaint, on the part 
of those embraced in the ninety-third section? The dis- 
tinction is in their favor, and not.against them. To the 
merchant and the trader is applicd a compulsory system, 
under which an insolvent merchant may be divested of 
his property, by his creditors, without his consent, while 
the consent of the debtor is the very foundation on which 
_ the operation of this section is to depend. 

Sir, Lam free to declare, that, deeply convinced as Iam 
of the necessity ofa bankrupt law : to prevent frauds ; to 
secure to creditors an equal distribution of the estates of 
insolvents; and to relieve the honest and unfortunate debt- 
or from perpetual vassalage ; 1 could not vote for any bill 
which extended the compulsory system to the agricultu- 
rists—to whom it must, in my view, ever be wholly in- 
applicable. Men engaged in trade, who may be said to 
exist only by maintaining their credit, when they commit 
what is technically called an act of bankruptcy, (such, for 
instance, as suffering all their notes in bank to be pro- 
tested) must be on the very eve of insolvency; and it is 
right, under such circumstances, that their creditors should 
have the means of saving the residue of their estates from 
waste and destruction. Not so with the farmer: he may 
have no credit; and the loss of a crop may compel him to 
stop payment ; but, it by no means follows that he, there- 
fore, is insolvent. I repeat, then, that the compulsory 
system, though essential to a commercial bankrupt law, 
is wholly inapplicable. to the farmer, and shall never, with 
my consent, be extended to him. 

The gentleman from North Carolina seems to think, 
that Iani not, personally, very favorable to this section. 
Sir, I will state, frankly, and without the least disguise, 
my situation in that réspect. I am not the author of this 
provision.. Its history is simply this: When a bankrupt 
bill was proposed in both Houses of Congress several 
years ago, it was strictly confined in its provisions to mer- 
cantle men. The objection then most strongly insisted 
on against the measure, came from the Representatives of 
the agricultural interests, and consisted in this, that the 
bill extended exclusive privileges to a particular’class. 
They claimed and demanded, asa matter of right, the ex- 
tension of the relief provided in the bill to farmers and 
manufacturers, as wellas to merchants. Sir, the Repre- 
sentatives from the Eastern and Western States divided 
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on this question, and the bill was consequently lost.. On 
three several occasions was this dispute revived ;. twice 
were bankrupt bills rejected for want of a provision simi- 
lar to this ; and the only occasion on which such a bill has 
ever passed either House, since the year 1800, was wher 
such a clause was introduced. It has come, therefore, to 
be a part of the history of the country, that no bankrupt 
bill can be passed without some provision that shall extend 
relief further than to traders. With the knowledge of 
this fact, I will acknowledge that I felt every disposition 
to give my assent to such a provision, provided I could do 
so without violating my obligation to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Icame here, sir, strongly 
impressed with the absolute necessity of passing a bank- 
rupt law, for the salvation of the commercial credit of this 
country. I had witnessed, and deeply felt, the unparal- 
leled vicissitudes to which the merchants and the com- 
merce of the United States had been exposed for the last 
twenty years. 1 knew that an immense number of unfor- 
tunate men were now shut out from honor and usefulness 3 
that, under the present system of preferences, monstrous 
frauds were daily practised ; and that, to restore confie 
dence and credit, a bankrupt law was indispensably ne- 
cessary. . With respect to the necessity which existed in 
the Western country and the interior of the States for re» 
lief under such a law, I had no accurate information. I 
had, therefore, to resort to gentlemen who immediately 
represented the agriculturists of the interior, and was 
obliged to be governed by their representations on that 
subject. They insisted, sir, (my friend from Kentucky 
will bear.me out in the assertion) that a system of volun- 
tary bankruptcy would be extremely’ beneficial to their 
constituents ; and I have yielded to their wishes, Of the 
three propositions made several years ago on this subject, 
the committee selected that which was deemed freest 
from objection, and it was incorporated in this bill. Sir, 
I have not been without some constitutional scruples on 
this subject ; but, on further reflection, I find myself war- 
ranted in supporting this provision, and I shall therefore 
give it my aid. I know, sir—the gentlemen who support 
it well know—that their proposed amendment involves 
the fate of the bill, and I must therefore be pardoned for 
any zeal I may display. On the question of the expedi- 
ency of this measure, I will not add a word to what has 
been urged by the Senators from Kentucky. But I will 
briefly notice one or two objections which have been 
urged on the other side, and which properly belong to 
this head. - 
It is said, that the number of persons who will come in 
under this provision, will be so great that it must produce 
a most alarming extension of the jurisdiction of the United 
States’ Courts, and a dangerous increase of Executive 
patronage. Let us first sce what addition to the number 
to be brought under the operation of this bill will probably 
be made by the 93d tection: for, ifthe objection gocs 
further than this, it is an objection to the bill itself, and 
not to this provision of it. Sir, this section cannot pos- 
sibly embrace more than a small number of persons living 
out of the cities and villages of the United States. It will 
of course be confined ia its operation to agriculturists to- 
tally and hopelessly insolvent. None other would con- 
sent to give up their lands and effects to their creditors. 
Now, in this respect, there is a wide difference between 
farmers and merchants. While the latter, by the loss of 
a ship, or the failure ofa single adventure, is often irre- 
trievably ruined, the former can, in general, only suffer 
from the slow operation of continued mismanagéments 
and repeated misfortunes. In almost every case where 
the farmer loses his crop, or when, from. vicissitudes, op- 
pressive tariffs, or any other calamities, his income is re- 
daced, he curtails his expenditures, and goes on living on 
his own means. He has none of the facilities afforded by 


banking and credit, of living upon nothing, or at the ex- 
\ . 
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pense of others. The total insolvency of a farmer is, there- 
fore, comparatively, of rare occurrence. Theré are ex- 
ceptions to this, it is true, in partictilar districts of the 
country, and on occasions when the People have been sé- 
duced into serious speculations. But, in general,-we may 
safely rely on the fact, that insolvency among the farmers 
must be very unusual, and that but few cases will occur in 
which they will voluntarily seek the relief offered by this 
section. Idoubt much whether, in the State in which I 
reside, there will be twenty cases in a year beyond the 
limits of the towns and cities, 1f Lam night in this, the 
practical operation of the section will be to extend relief 
to a few Planters, Farmers, and Mechanics, in the interior 
ofthe country, without, in any material degree, multiply- 
ing the cases to be carried into the United States’ Courts. 
I do not, I must confess, however, sce any very strong 
objection to trying questions of bankruptcy in those Courts. 
They have able Judges, the trial by Jury is secured, and, 
as fur as I know, no complaints have been ever heard, at 
least in the State I have the honor, in part, to represent, 
of any injustice done by those Courts. The bill provides, 
generally, that all inquiries relative to bankruptcy shall, 
in the first instance, take place before the Commissioner, 
with the right of appeal to the District Courts, and that 
suits for the recovery of debts and penalities shall be 
brought “in any State Court of competent jurisdiction, 
** oria the District or Circuit Courts of the United States.” 
It was not conceived, sir, that we had the right to impose 
these burthens exclusively on. the State Courts, and we 
supposed it to be very doubtful whether, if imposed, they 
would take the jurisdiction, I will dismiss this point, 
however, with the single remark, that the objection isnot 
properly urged ut this time, and ought to be presented in 
a different shape. ` 

On the subject of Executive patronage, I must beg to 
be indulged in answering, once for all, the objections 
which have been repeatedly urged against this bill, and 
which the gentlemen have, on this present occasion, 
pressed with a zeal, and force of expression, but too well 
calculated to produce effect here and elsewhere. Sir, I 
am no friend to heavy imposts, large expenditures, nu- 
merous public officers, or any thing of the appendages of 
what is called strong Government. To the unnecessary 
extention of Executive patronage, I would be as strongly 
opposed as any gentleman on this floor. 1 should be op- 
posed to it at all times, and under all circumstances, but 
more especially at this time, and under existing circum- 
stances. But, it by no means follows, that I should refuse 
my assent toa just and necessary law, because, in order 
to carry it into execution, the proper officers must be ap- 
pointed by the Executive. Let gentlemen show that 
a bankrupt law is unwise or unnecessary, and there is an 
end to the question. But, if they cannot do this, I sub- 
mit with all due deference, that the objection, on this 
score, of its extending Executive patronage, must fall to 
the ground. It isan objection, in one sense, to the Con- 
stitution itself~to the very frame of our Government ; 
and inthe other, and only objectionable sense, has no 
foundation in fact. Patronage consists in conferring pro- 
tection, or favors, and, in the sense of the objection, it is 
the night of conferring offices, and is dangerous in the 
hands of the Executive Magistrate from the influence 
supposed to be inseparable from its exercise. But shall 
we have no officers on this account? The appointing 
power must reside somewhere, and the framers of our 
Constitution, after a full examination of the whole ground, 
determined that it could be no where so safely reposed 
as in the hands of the Prosident and Senate of the United 
States. ‘here, at. all events, they Have placed it, sur- 
rounded with guards, however, which it appearcd to 
them would (as far as human prudence and foresight 
could provide against future evils) secure it from abuse. 
The President was not only to'be the servant of the Peo- 
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ple, receiving his power from their hangs, but he was to 
be accountable for his conduct to thei Representatives: 
To the Senate (the Representatives of the sovereign and’ 
independent States) was giveñ a control over all a point: 
ments to he made by the President, and, for'still furthe 
security, no officer could be appointed before tlie office” 
was created by law. Now, Sir, I submit to. the candid, 
cousideration of gentlemen, whether it is constitutional 
for us to. be deterred from passing laws, which we deem, 
in other respects, free from objection, because it-may in-_, 
cidentally extend the patronage of the Executive? As 
far as influence is to be derived from the honest exercise” 
of the appointing power, the Constitution has given it to 
him, and it is not for us to take it away ; and as far as in- 
fluence may depend upon that’ vilest of all abuses of a 
public trust, the distributing of offices from personal and 
interested motives, we have no right to suppose that the 
Exccutive will so act. Our course, therefore, is a very 
plain.one—to do our duty, and take it for granted that he 
will do his; and should he, in any way, abuse his trust, 
the responsibility will be, where it ought to be, on him, 
i come, therefore, most confidently tothe conclusioi, that, 
if this bill be wise in its policy, and judicious in its provi- 
sions, it is our duty to pass it, notwithstanding: it should: 
create a number of necessary offices, which the Executive’ 
will have the power to fillup. But if it can. be shown 
that the number of offices to be created by this bill is 
unnecessarily large, that it extends the power of appoint- 
ment beyond the necessity of the case, then, we will ad- 
mit, that the objection is conclusive against the passage 
of the bill. Now, Sir, what is the fact? There is a sys- 
tem to be extended over twenty-four sovereign States, 
through a population of more than ten millions. of people, 
and over a Territory extending from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and from the Atlantic, to beyond the Missis- 
sippi ; and to carry this system into effect, how many ofi- 
cers is it proposed that the President shall appoint? Less 
than thirty—one in each Judicial District—one in South 
Carolina, two in New York. Can any one say that.this 
is an extravagant extention of the Executive patronage ? 
It is true, Sir, that farther provision has been made for 
the appointment of special Commissioners, Clerks, and 
Assigneess, but none of them are to be appointed, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the Executive. Our plan is per- 
fectly simple, and, we have no doubt, would prove safe 
and eficient.. We propose to have one General Com-. 
missioner in each State, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
We take it for granted that this Commissioner will reside 
in the commercial capital of the State ; that he will be a 
gentleman of distinguished talents ; and that he will be 
daily and constantly employed in trying causes of Bank- 
ruptcy, In special cases, where he cannot attend person- 
ally, he has power (with the sanction of the District 
Judge) to appoint a deputy, for whose conduct he is re- 
sponsible. The assignees are, appointed, of course, by 
the creditors. | ‘The committee, after much investigation, | 
were satisfied that this simple plan would accomplish 
every thing they desired; and it will be seen at once, 
that the patronage of the Executive, under-this scheme, 
is reduced almost to nothing. His whole power ends 
with the appointment ofa single General Commissision- 
er in each State. Now, Sir, compare the extent of this 
patronage with that which’ existed under the old Bank- . 
ruptlaw. There the Commissioners were originally ap- 
pointed by the Court. But, soon after Mr. Jefferson 
came into power, an act was passed, (one of the reforma- - 
tions, I presume, of which the gentleman from Virginia 
speaks) authorizing the President to appoint Commission- 
ers, without any limitation as to number. It has been said 
there were not less than one hundred in cach State. By. 
that plan, therefore, we should now have twenty-four 
hundred Commissioners: an army, indeed, of officers, 
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which we have reduced to about twenty-four. Look, Mr. 
President, at the vast namber of’ United: States’. officers 
which the President now appoints, and then ask what 
proportion do the officers- to be created by this bill bear 
to the whole number? From the report on the extent 
of the Executive patronag=, submitted to the Senate last 
year by the gentleman from Missouri, it. will be seen, that 
the nimSer in the city of New York alone is three hun- 
dred ; and if you allow three hundred more for the rest of 
the State, you have six hundred ; where, by this bill, | 
we propose to add two only. But, Sir, E will trace the 
matter no further. I hope it-is, by this time, abundantly 
evident, that there is no ground whatever for the argu- j 
ment so strongly urged against this bill, that it extends 
Executive patronage, and that we are now free to exam- 
ine this, and every other of its provisions, on their true 
merits, altogether relieved from this objection. 

Lcome now, Sir, to the constitutional objection. It is į 
denied that Congress have- the power to pass a law em- 
bracing such a section as that under consideration. It is 
insisted that the power given to Congress by the eighth 
section of the first article of the Constitution, of passing 
* uniform laws on the subject of Bankruptcies through- 
“nut the United States,” restricts them to the passage of 
a law which shall be strictly confined to traders ; and that 
no other classes or description of persons can be embra- 
eed within any of the provisions of such a law. This ob- 
jection, it will be seen, not only excludes from the benefit 
ofa Bankrupt law, farmers, planters, professional men, 
mechanics, and manufacturers, but it deprives Congress 
of the power of extending the Bankrupt System, (as it has 
been extended in Great Britain, and every other country 
on the globe) as the circumstances and condition of the 
country may, from time to time, require. It excludes 
fron the. operation of an American Bankrupt law, four- 
fifths, at least, of the enumerated classes to which the 
British Bankrupt law now extends. It will be seen at- 
once, therefore, that this proposed limitation on the ex- 
tent of Federal legislation on this subject, in depriving it 
of the means of adapting that legislation to the actual con- 
dition of the country at any given period, is a restriction 
not valy without analogy, but which may be productive 
of the most injurious consequences. If every commercial 
country has found it necessary, from time to time, to vary, 
restrict, and enlarge, the operation of its Bankrupt laws, 
it is fair to suppose that we shall be visited by the same | 
necessity ;.and if against this the Constitution offers an in- 
superable obstacle, the interests of the country may, at 
some future period, materially suffer. Still I admit that 
this is not a question to be decided by considerations of 
expediency only ; and L will also admit, that it is a ques- 
tion involved in so:ne difficulty. Let us proceed now to 
examine this objection. The article in question uses the 
broadest terms possible, and, on the first glance, seems in- 
tended to give Cungress control over the whole subject- 
matter, in the most unlimited extent. “They are not au- 
thorized merely to pass a law, but Bankrupt laws—not to 
establish a system of Bankruptcy merely, but ‘to pass 
“Jaws on the subject of Bankruptcies,” of every kind 
and description. Now, when it is contended that this 
power is restricted in its exercise to a particular class of 
men, surely gentlemen who contend for the restriction 
must prove it. This they have attempted to do in va- 
rious ways, and I shall proceed to inquire how far they 
have succeeded in the attempt: The gentlemen all in- 
sist, that ‘fa Bankrupt is, ex vi termini, a trader,” and 
that there is a clear, well-defined, and universally known 
distinction, between Bankrupt and insolvent laws. ~ It is 
certainly not a little remarkable, that the gentlemen who 
have thus spoken, have differed among themselves. as to 
the points of discrimination between the two systems ; 
snd i shall presently slow that they have failed to estab- 
fish any of the distinctions for which they have contend- 
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ed... May we not, therefore, safely- infer that the line of 
separation cannot be so well defined,”. which ‘the gens 
tlemen are unable to discover ; and that the principle cane 
not be universally Known and recognized, concerning 
which they cannot agree. . Peake 
- The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Woonsuny] 
begins by referring to the etymology of the term bank- 
rapt, (from bankus ruptus, a broken_bench,)- otiginally 
applied to the money dealers, or bankers, whose tables 
were broken up when they became insolvent., ‘By a 
bankrupt, then, we are to understand a modern banker. 
But, what willthe gentleman say, when I inform him that 
bankers were never included under the British bankrupt 
laws, (except the first, which embraced all classes) until 
the 5th Geo. 2d, c.: 30, sec: 39, and even then they were 
admitted, not because they were bankers, but (as we are 
informed by Edin) because they took up the business of 
money scriveners. The truth is, the term, like many 
others in our language, lias been extended by analogy far 
beyond its original meaning ; and we might just. as well 
consider a candidate as one arrayed in white, the emblem 
of purity,) as- consider a bankrupt. to be one whose 
bench is broken.” Dr. Johnson defines a bankrupt to be 
“one indebted beyond the: power of payment,” and 
bankraptcy, ** the state of one broken, or bankrupt ;” and, 
in this sense are these terms now used by the best writers. 
The gentleman from New Hampshire lays. it.down as a. 
settled distinction between bank upt and insolvent ‘laws, 
that the former must always be compulsory, and can only 
proceed from creditors, while the latter proceeds from the 
debtor; and the gentleman from Virginia taking up the 
same idea) states emphatically, “< that a bankrupt law is a 
“remedy for the debtor, and an insolvent law for the cre- 
“ditor.” Now, sir, according to this distinction, Great 
Britain has at this day no bankrupt law at all: for, by a 
provision introduced into their new bankrupt law, which 
Lhave now before me, debtors are. permitted to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the act, by merely filing a 
declaration of insolvency in the bankrupt office. Tried 
by this test, therefore, on which gentlemen insist with 
such entire confidence, the bankrupt law of Great Britain 
is an insolvent law ; because it gives a remedy to the 
debtor, and may be brought into operation at his own in- 
stance ; and this ninety-third section of our.act, isa bank- 
rupt law, because it can only be brought:into effect at the 
instance of the creditor. There is nothing, then, in this 
distinction, and yet it is the very one on which the gen- 
tlemen on the other side have most strongly relied as de- 
cisive of the question. Sir, the Supreme Court, after 
the most patient investigation, were unable to draw the 
distinction of which the gentlemen speak so confidently. 
In the case of Sturges and Crowninshield, after showing 
that all the distinctions that had been attempted at the 
bar were illusory, the Chief Justice, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court, says, “4 All perceive that this ine” 
[the line of separation between bankrupt and insolvent 
laws] “ must be in a great degree arbitrary. Although 
“the two systems have existed apart from each other, 
«“ there is such a connexion between them, as to render 
“ it difficult to say how far they may be blended together. 
“ The bankrupt law is said to grow out of the exigencies 
“of commerce, and to be applicable: solely to traders ; 
“ but it is not easy to say, who must be excluded from, 
* and may be incluced within, this description... It is 


«Jike any other part of the subject : one on which the 


« Legislature may exercise an extensive discretion.. The 
« difficulty of discriminating with any accuracy between 
“ insolvent and bankrupt laws, would lead to the opinion 
“that a bankrupt law may contain those’ regulations 
< which are generally found in insolvent laws,.and an in- 
“ solvent law may contain those which are common to a 
“bankrupt law.” The gentleman from Virginia asserts, 
most confidently, that, in every country, there. is a well: 
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settled distinction between bankrupt and insolvent laws, 
and “that bankrupt laws have in all cases been confined 
“ exclusively to merchants,” -On the contrary, sir, X-in- 
sist that, neither in its origin-nor in its progress, have 
bankrupt laws been confined, in any country, exclusively 
to merchants, nor is.there any fixed and invariable line of 
distinction drawn between the two systems... The truth 
is, that, though the two'systems have, under various mo- 
difications, existed apart from each other, there has been 
no settled line of demarcation between them ; and ineve- 
ry country, the persons to be embraced within the bank- 
rupt law, has always been a subject of legislative discre- 
tion. In somé countries, the test of bankruptcy has been 
fraud, in others, flight, but in none of them has the rule 
laid down by the gentleman been observed. J will not, 
however, attempt to go into the history of bankruptcy, 
but will content myself by referring to the bankrupt laws 
of Great Britain, from which country our ideas on this 
subject are chiefly borrowed. -It is contended on the 
other side, that the word “hankruptcies” used in the 
Constitution, must be understood to mean commercial 
failures, because such was the settled meaning of the 
term in England, and that the power of Congress is 
therefore limited to passing a commercial bankrupt law. 
¥ call, sir, for the proof of these assertions. The term 
bankrupt, is, we all know, nota common law term. 
Bankruptcy in England is a creature of the statute law. 
The writers on the common law give us no definition, but 
merely describe the persons who are embraced within the 
statute. Now, if it could be clearly shown that the Bri- 
tish statutes, from the time of Henry the 8th down to 
this day, had uniformly included merchants only within 
their provisions, it might be contended, with much force, 
that the statute definition of a bankrupt was ‘an insol 
vent trader.” But this is so far from being the case, that 
Lassert confidently, that there never has been a period, 
since the intreduction of bankrupt Jaws into Great Bri- 
tain, even unto this day, when persons other than traders 
were not embraced. within their provisions. ‘The statute 
of 34th and 35th Henry the 8th, the first bankrupt law—~ 
“the very corner stone,” as it has been styled, of the 
whole system—was not confined to merchants, but em- 
braced all classes of men. ‘That statute is entitled “A law 
against such as do make bankrupt,” and when we examine 
its provisions, we find them levelled against all “ who 
** craflily obtained the goods of. other men, or ficd, or 
‘* kept their houses, not minding to pay their debts.” 
This description would embrace all fraudulent trustees, or 
agents, all absconding debtors, all persons conccaling 
themselves from their creditors, whether merchants, 
farmers, mechanics, or others. Here the badges of bank- 
ruptcy are fraud and concealment, without regard to the 
character or employment of the offender. The statute of 
13th Elizabeth, c. 7, confined the operation of bankrupt 
laws to merchants, ‘ or other persons seeking their living 
by buying and selling,” which description the Judges 
held not to be exclusively applicable to traders, and even 
farmers were deemed to be embraced within it. The 
statute of Sth George 2d, embraced bankers, brokers, and 
factors, &e. Up to this period, therefore, it will be per- 
ceived that not one of the British statutes contined the 
bankrupt laws exclusively to the merchants ; and, if that 
limit is once passed, Lam ata loss. to discover any other 
except the scund discretion and enlightened wisdom of 
the Legislature. But these statutes actually received 
from judicial decisions a much more extended operation 
than the words would, at the first view, seem to import. 
Under the description of persons “seeking their living 
by buying and selling,” farmers, drovers, mechani¢s—nay, 
even noblemen, (and clergymen, too, though expressly 
prohibited by statute from engaging in trade,) were-all 
declared to be within the bankrupt laws.. Now, in Eng- 
land, thé statutes are what the Judges pronounce them to 
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be; and thus it manifestly appears, that,.at:.the:time 
the adoption of our Constitution, and-at every: period b 
fore and since, from the first introduction:of: bankr 
to this hour; ‘the British bankrupt laws.were ney 4 
ed to traders, and that it has been the uniform practice‘of 
the Legislature in that country, to enlarge. or diminish: 4 
pleasure the’ classes of persons to be. embraced: 
them. The: last British act, (the statute of- 6th. Geogr 
4, ch. 16,) embraces, in express: terms, in addition 
merchants and traders, “bankers, brokers,..scriveners,: 
* fire and marine insurers, warehouse-men, wharfingers, 
“ packers, builders, carpenters, shipwrights, innkeepers, 
“« dyers, printers, bleachers, fullers, calenderers,: cattle 
* and sheep salesmen,” &c. . ely 
By the argument of the gentlemen on the other side, 
the right is denied to Congress of deciding what persons 
shall be included within the provisions of a bankrupt: 
law. The word bankruptcies, say they, defines itself; 
antl it is not for Congress to determine who are or are not: 
included within it. If this be so, then we haye no right, 
to include specifically any of the persons mentioned in.the 
first section of this bill; What right have we to decide: 
that ‘* every merchant, banker, broker, factor, and insur- 
er,” shall be included within the description. of banke 
rupts? Indeed, we will be confined to the office of.de-: 
claring that, when any person shall become bankrupt, 
certain measures shall be resorted to for the distribution. - 
of his estate, and it must be left to the judicial power-to: , 
decide who may so become bankrupt. ` z Dis 
Sir, it has been conclusively proved, by the Senator. 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Rowan,] that the very first step- ne- 
cessary to be taken in enacting a bankrupt law must bey’ 
to describe the persons to be embraced within it; next, 
to define the acts of bankruptcy ; and, lastly, to provide 
for the distribution of the estate. Without the power of 
doing all this, it is difficult to conceive how Congress can 
proceed at all to execute the high trust confided to them 
—a trust which, in the language of the Supreme Courty- 
“involves the exercise of an extensive discretion”—n dis-! 
cretion which it is to be hoped will always be exercised 
in a judicious and benignant. spirit, but which. cannot bê 
otherwise than extensive. There is another view of this 
subject, entitled to great weight. The gentlemen onthe 
other side argue this question as if the right of the States 
to pass bankrupt laws absolving contracts, was fully esta- 
blished, and that. this section of the bill was to take away” 
thatright. But what is the fact? The Constitution, at 
the same time that it confers on Congress this power, has 
expressly taken away from the States the right of passing 
“any law impairing: the obligation of contracts.” What, 
then, is the legal effect and operation of these two provi- 
sions of the Constitution, taken together ?. Congress may 
pass “ uniform laws on the subject of Bankruptcies”-—-but 
the States can pass no law “impairing the obligation of 
contracts.” H seems to follow, conclusively, that Con- 
gress alone can pass any law discharging a debtor from 
his liability. In the distribution of powers between the 
| Legislatures of the States and of the Union on this sub- 
iject, it is manifest that there has been assigned to the 
former, the power of passing laws releasing the person of 
‘a debtor, and there has been given to Congress the high- 
er power of releasing the obligation of the contract. Of 
; all the distinctions between bankrupt and insolvent laws, 
, this is the one better defined, better settled, and more 
i universally observed, than any other. Though there are 
: some departures from the rule, yet, on a strict examina- 
. tion, it will be found that those laws which merely released 
` the person of a debtor, have been almost universally con-. 
| sidered as insolvent laws, while those which released: the 
debt have been regarded as: bankrupt laws, without re=- 
gard to the description of persons embraced withinthem. 
This is the view taken of the subject by the Supreme 
i Court of the United States. In the cases of Sturges.and: 
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other classes of the community. . .If this ‘séctian should. be 
stricken out on the ground that thereis-no necessity for 
‘such a provision at. this time, the consequences. may not 
be very important. Ifsuch shall be the opinion of the 
Senate, we will cheerfully acquiesce.. Butif it is to be 
stricken out on the avowed ground that Congress bas no 
power whatever to embrace any. but merchants within the 
provisions of a bankrupt law, I submit to the serious con- 
sideration of gentlemen, whether the question. does not 
become one of immense magnitude. 1t behooves gentle- 
men to pause and deliberate well, before they settle the 
principle, that, in passing a bankrupt law, Congress-has 
no right to describe the persons who are to be relieved 
under its provisions—that they are compelled to look ‘te 
the British statutes alone, and.to find their warrant in 
them for the extension.of a most beneficent power aver 
the unfortunate-debtors of our country. And if it shall 
be found, as it-assuredly will, that the British statutes ori- 
ginally included all classes—that in the course of three 
hundred years they have been enlarged and contracted at 
the pleasure of Parlidment, so that it defies the wit of man 
now to say, (if we are bound to adopt those statutes as 
our rule,). who may or may not be considered as. bank. 
rupt—then it will become a question, whether our aus 
thority is not void, from its uncertainty? Sir, the true 
question is, whether we are tied down by the acts of the 
British Parliament ? or, whether we may venture to think 
and act for ourselves on this subject, and adapt our laws 
to the wants and necessities of our-country? If we have 
no discretion on this subject, this article in the Constitu- : 
tion must soon become a dead letter, and the People can- 
not too soon strike out of.that. instrument a clause which 
has taken from the States a beneficent power, essential to 
the weifare of every community, and vainly attempted.to 
bestow it on those who now find themselves unable.to 
exert it for the great purposes for which it was designed. 
The gentlemen have argued against the exercise of this 
power, from its liability to abuse. If you have a right, 
say they, to pass a wise and wholesome law on this subs 
ject, you have the power to pass an unjust and oppres- 
sive one, and therefore the Constitution has not given you 
that power. Now, what should we say, if, on a proposi- 
tion to impose a tax, or an impost, a gentleman should 
gravely rise, in his place, and tell us, “ thatif we have a ` 
 Sright to tax tu the amount of a cent, we have the power 
‘to tax to the whole amount of the fortunes of all the 
“ People in the United States ; thereby destroying, not 
“only the Government, but the People of the States; 
“and, consequently, we cannot possess, under the Con- 
“stitution, the right of taxation.” Sir, this argument 
against the existence, from the possible abuse of a pow- 
er, cannot furnish a fair rale for the interpretation of the 
Constitution. What power do we possess that may not 
be abused? You can impose duties to the extent of pro- 
hibition. You can, under the power ¢ of regulat'ng com- 
* merce with foreign nations, and between the several 
“States,” hermetically seal up your ports, and cut off all 
commercial intercourse between the States; and, under 
the power to raise armies, and maintain navies, the liber- 
ties of the country may be overthrown. “Give me mo- 
“ney, and I will get men—give me men, and I will-get 
“money,” isa saying, the truth of which forces itself on. 
every mind ; and it is in vain to say, that, when the com- 
mand of “the purse and the sword” is given to the Feds 
eral Government, that no confidence has been refused by 
the Constitution, that is capable of being abused, and no 
discretion has been allowed, that might, by possibility, 
be used oppressively. “No, Sir :.oursecurity’against sich ` 
abuses is to be found in thesmall number, andthe nature 
of the subjects.on which Congress is permitted” to act” 
in the dependence of every branch of the Federal GEX 
vernment on public opinion ; in the direct accountability 
of all public officers tọ the People ; and inthe power 


Crowninshield, and McMillan and McNeill, [4 Wheaton, 
122, 195,]-the Judges of that Court have solemnly decid- 
ed that the power. of passing laws absolving debts, has 
been taken away from the States. Discharges under the 
insolvent laws of New York and of Louisiana, have, in 
those cases, been declared to be invalid, and it follows, of 
necessity, that, if the power of Congress to extend relief 
in such cases, be confined to merchants, the rest of the 
community can never, under any circumstances, receive 
such relief. If the States are prohibited from passing any 
jaw releasing a debtor from his liabilities, and Congress 
eah exercig2 that power only in relation to merchants, 
then, indeed, will all other classes in the community be 
placed in the situation so &elingly and forcibly described 
by the gentleman from Kentucky ; where the unfortunate 
debtor must remain forever crushed down by a load, 
which destroys his energies both of mind and of body, and 
from which no earthly power ċan afford him any relief. 
Lam aware, sir, that it may be said, there is a question 
now pending in the Supreme Court, in which the deci- 
sion made in the cases before alluded to may be reversed. 
This isa mistake. The principle settled in the cases of 
Sturges and Crowninshield is not now in dispute any 
where. The right ofa State to pass general laws absolv- 
ing the debt, is not now before the Supreme Court. ‘The 
question under discussion there, is, whether a contract 
entered into between persons resident in a State, after 
the passage ofa law by such State, providing for the dis- 
charge of the debt, may not be considered as made with 
reference. to the law ; whether, in fact, the law may not 
be considered as a part of the contract. . Even if this dis- 
tinction should be. sustained by the Supreme Court, of 
which I believe there is hardly a chance, it does not ap- 
pear to me that it will do much for the relief of debtors. 
How will the rule operate in practice ? It is well to trace 
the practical effect of a principle, because we can there 
sce, and feel, and clearly understand. its true value. Sup- 
pose New York to be invested with, and to exact, the 
power of absclving the debtors. not from existing debts, 
but from all debts that may hereafter be contracted in 
New York, and which may be due to citizens of that 
State : on the failure of a New York merchant, he might 
then be relieved from his debts due to citizens of that 
State, but could not be relieved from debts due to his 
creditors in Charleston, or elsewhere. 

What, let me ask, would be the consequence of this? 
Why, assuredly, the Charleston creditors would be paid 
în Money, and the New York creditors by operation of 
law. Ifa man has two creditors, from one of which the 
law stands ready to release him, while from the other he 
can obtain no legal discharge, it requires no ghost to tell 
us which he will pay first. But will a State—can a State, 
stand quietly by, and permit its own citizens to suffer 
such injustice by the operation of its own laws? 1 appre- 
hend not ; and I think it clearly follows, that, even if the 
Supreme Court should recognize the principle contended 
for as an exception to the rule established in the case of 
Sturges and Crowinshield, it would not afford any sub- 
stantial relief to debtors, nor for any efficient practical 
purposes enlarge the power of the States on this subject. 
dn what form, then, Mr. President, does this question pre- 
sent itself? Why, sir, that the only power which now 
exists under the Federal or State Government, to pass 
jaws which shall relieve honest and unfortunate debtors, is 
to-be found under that clause of the Constitution which 
gives Congress the power of passing Bankrupt laws. 
Even your bankrupt merchants, whose total. and irre- 
itievable ruin has been-produced by vicissitudes and ca- 
tanities, against which no prudence or foresight could 
guard, must obtain relief here, or they can obtain it nu 
where. And the simple question now is, whether the 
Constitution itself, the supreme law of tlie land, opposes: 
aninsuperable bar to the extension of similar relief to: 
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which: the States possess, to dissolve the Government it- debt may also be oñtained: = Suchy: Mr H-. was satisfied, 
self, the moment it becomes the source of evil, and not.of; was the view of the Supreme Courts fromthe language 
good. -Let this bill be passed, and if any of the evils the | held by that Court, in the: case of Sturges and Crownin- 
gentlemen ‘have predicted shall:fow from it, can they | shield, where, though the point was-not before. them, they 
seriously doubt that it will: be immediately modified or-re-| had, in commenting on the sixty first, section: of: the old 
pealed ? For my own-part, I am’ much more desirous | bankrupt law; said, that ‘this section certainly attempts 
that .a bankrupt system of some sort should be establish- | “n - construction.of the Constitution, nor does it suppose 
ed, than that it should contain any. particular provisions’; | “any provision of the. State ‘insolvent laws-impairing the 
because F am well -satisfied that, once. established, -it | “ obligation of contracts. “It leaves them to operate, so 
would be improved by time and experience, and become | ‘ far as constitutionally they may, unaffected by Congress, 
the source, I will not say of unmingled benefits, but of | “ except where that act may apply to individual cases: 
much good to the People of this country. He was utterly at a loss to conceive how the gentleman 
Mr. VAN BUREN said, that he had declared his de- | from New York could so`'far mistake the true question as 
termination not to reply to the observations of the Chair- | to suppose that the njnety-third section of this act propos- 
ma;and, however much it might cost him to suffer the | es a restriction on-the nghts of the States. Its object 
constitutional views of that gentleman, erroneous as he | was directly the reverse—to extend to the persons men- 
considered them to be, to pass unanswered, he should | tioned therein, a right which they did not now possess, 
not change his determination in that respect. He rose | and which the States cannot now extend to them, accord. 
for explanation only. The position he had taken was, | ing to the construction of the Constitution established in 
that, according to the principle advanced by the decision | the case of Sturges and Crowninshield. The only point 
of the Supreme Court, in the case of Sturges and Crown- | before the Court in that case, and the only one, there- 
inshield, the States were deprived, by the adoption of the | fore, that could have been judicially decided, was, that 
Federal Constitution, of all right to legislate indepen- | the States could.pass no law (call it by what name you 
d: ntly.on the subject of insolvency ; that they had not the | will) annulling an existing contract. » ‘This the gentleman 
right of providing for the discharge of debtors from im- | agrees was decided, and he admits that this point is now 
prisonment, upon process issuing out of our Courts, ex- | finally settled. It follows, therefore, that, if Congress:can- 
cept by the permission of Congress. In this view of the | not exert such a power with regard to any but traders, 
subject, he understood the Chairman to concur in his | that there exists no power any where to pass a law for the 
opinion; and, all he desired was, to be informed whether | relief of any other persons. The argument, therefore, on 
he had correctly understood him ? the other side, goes to cut off, now and forever, every 
Mr. HAYNE, in reply to Mr. Vax Buren, said, he had | class of our fellow-citizens from being released from. their 
no objection to stating explicitly, that it was not his in- | debts, under any possible circumstances. All this the 
tention to advocate any measure that could, by possibility, | gentleman admits, but he thinks that the Constitution has 
annul the insolvent laws of the States, And he would | so provided, and we are bound to submit. Tie fears, also, 
further state, as his most decided opinion, that Congress | that, if we extend relief to other classes than traders, the 
had no power, under the Constitution, to annul such laws; | Supreme Court will decide that, by so doing, Congress 
that this bill had no such design, and could produce no j| will have repealed the insolvent laws of the States, Si 
süch'effvet. Whatever might be the distinction between | these fears are groundless. The gentleman and myself 
bankrupt and insolvent laws, one thing wascertain—that, | agree perfectly that Congress have no power to repeal 
under the Constitution of the United States, the States | the State insolvent laws, and we therefore agree that the 
possessed absolute power over both subjects, except so | legal effect. of this bill cannot be to repeal such’ laws. 
far as they are restrained from passing any ‘law impairing | Why, therefore, should we suppose that the Supreme 
* the obligation of contracts.” Besides this, he knew of | Court will make an.absurd and unconstitutional decision ? 
no other limitation to their authority ; and if Congress | And are we, from the fear of sucha decision, to be re- 
should pass a law, declaring that no State should release | strained from doing what we may believe to be right? 
the person of an imprisoned debtor, such a Jaw would be | The gentleman says, the Supreme Court, in the case be- 
absolutely void, To Congress was reserved, exclusively, | fore quoted, have, in substance, decided that the passage 
the power of passing bankrupt laws, by which he under- | of an insolvent law by Congress, will have the effect of 
stood laws releasing the debt, as well as the persons, of | repealing the laws of the States on that subject. ` Sin 
such debtors.as might be brought under their operation. | they have not so decided, and how could they so decide ? 
The only question now before the Senate, was, whether | The point was in no way involved inthe case before them ; 
this relief must be confined to a particular class of pir- | and from the sentence I have quoted from that decision, 
sons, or might be so extended as to embrace others. |] think-it is manifest that all that the Supreme Court 
Whoever may be embraced by it, the law must still be a- | meant to say was, that, where the powers are concur- 
bankrupt law under the Constitution. But in no event | rent, they may, as far ás they do not interfere, be exer- 
could he conceive that the laws of the State could be-an- | cised together. And what possible inconsistency is there 
muled or interfered with, further than those laws propos- | in having a bankrupt and insolvent system in full opera- 
ed to release the debt; and, in this, the interference | tion at the same time, whether under the authority of the 
would not arise from the act of, Congress, but from the | States or of the United States? Have they not gone on 
tonstitution of the. United States. If Congress bad the | together in England, as well asin this country ? Ifa man 
power to:provide, under a bankrupt: law, for the release | is to be mace a bankrupt, (that is, ‘if the debt is to be dis- 
of the person, which he could not doubt, the States pos. | charged) he tak s the benefit of the bankrupt law.; but, 
sessed, so-far;.a concurrent authority, and both systems | ifthe object is only to release his person from imprison- 
would, in that respect, operate in the most perfect har-| ment, he takes the benefit of the insolvent law ; and the 
mony with each other, Take, for instance, the provi- | one remedy no more destroys the other, than the right to 
sions. of this ninety-third section, and suppose it to be put | sue in the United States’ Courts takes away the right to 
in operation in any State, the laws of which now provide | sue in the State Courts. I would have no objection to 
for the release of the person of a debtor in the State Courts, express these views even in the bill itself, and will only 
w.ll-this section prevent any person from applying to such | now add, that if, contrary to all expectation, the Supreme 
gurts, aud obtaining that release? Surely not. -But if| Court shoald hold that this act interfered in any way with 
Wax parties choose to come into the Federal Courts, and ! the power of the States to pass insolvent laws, I shall be 
avail themselves of the. benefit-of this section, then, inad- ready at all times to ‘support a declaratory. act that shall 
dition to the release of the person, a discharge from the | prevent any misconstruction on this subject, and marntain 
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the right-of the States (a right they unquestionably pos- 
sessed minder the Constitution): of providing, under their 
own Jaws, for the release of the. persons: of unfortunate 
debtors from- imprisonment.. ~” 

Mr. VAN: BUREN added : Suppose, Sir, that Con- 
gress passa law that no insolvent debtor shall be dis- 
charged, except upon such and such conditions—can'a 
State, according to the doctrine of the Supreme Court, 
pass any Jaw for the discharge of its imprisoned debtors, 
upon conditions inconsistent with those ‘prescribed by 
Congress? {say they cannot. © Am I right or wrong? 

Mr. BRANCH observed, that there seened ‘a little in- 
cousistency in the remarks which had fallen from the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. He had’ commenced by 
stating that he was unacquainted with the interests of 
any other class but merchants ; and that he knew nothing 
of the condition, of the interests, or of the wishes, of the 
agricultural class of the community.“ f 

Mr. HAYNE rose to make an explanation. He begged 
pardon of the gentleman from North Carolina—he was not 
ignorant of the condition of the agriculturists of this coun- 
try; nor had he so expressed himself. He had stated 
that, having been born and educated in a mercantile com 
munity, he was intimately acquainted with the evils suf- 
fered by that class, and with the pressing and absolute 
necessity under which they labored for the establishment 
ofa system of bankruptcy. His knowledge of the wish- 
es of the agricultural and other classes, in respect to this 
system, was drawn from the information he had received 
from persons especially representing those classes. 

Mr. BRANCH, in continuation, observed, that he be- 
lieved he had not misunderstood the gentleman. His on- 

' ly ground of complaint was, that the gentleman had gone 
too far upon the presumption that he was filly acquaint- 
ed with the feelings and wishes of the agricultural portion 
of the community, while all his early habits, and prepos- 
sessions, and modes of thinking, were, according to his 
own acknowledgment, imbibed among commercial men 
and commercial pursuits. For his own part, he, Mr. B., 
was raised in the interior, and he knew something of the 
wishes and the feelings of the interior. It had been urg- 
ed by the gentleman from South Carolina that he obtain- 
ed his information from the Representatives of the agri- 
cultural States ; and if he was willing to allow that those ! 
persons were acquainted with the subject, it seemed to: 
Mr. B. that, if they differed in their options, they might’ 
be left, by the Representatives of the mercantile commu-: 
nity, to settle those differences among themselves. The 
gentleman seemed to suppose that he had very ingenious- 
Jy seized upon the idea, advanced by Mr. B. a few days 
since, and turned the same to his own account, in relation 
to the hook disguised by the bait, contained in the ninety- | 
third section. He had said that the effect was rather to: 
release than to confine; so says the tempter, under all 
circumstances. The fish bites, and what follows all well į 
know. And soit will be with the agriculturist—he would 
be induced to bite, by the bait beld out in this section, 
and the event would prove his ruin. It was laid down 
in the Constitution that the States could not pass laws to 
impair the obligations of contracts ; but the power was. 
fully delegated to.them to regulate, prospectively, within - 
their limits, the means and manner of collecting debts ; | 


had nevér worn the offensive feature. of discrimination 
which was presented by this bill. “All persons who were 
included within the purview of thé British bankrupt law, 
were placed upon the same footing. Bat would gentle- 
men pretend that we-were “allowed thé same latitude ? 
Would they contend that the variations proposed to be 
introduced into this bill, could find any authority in the 
variations which had been introduced into: thé ‘British 
statutes? They had given, throughout their argunients, 
no thorough effect to the word uniform, introduced inte 
the clause of the Constitution as a qualification of the pow- 
er which it granted. If they were allowed to pass an in- 
discriminate system of bankruptcy, Mr. B. thought the 
word uniform had better have been omitted. Nor did he 
think that gentlemen coming from commercial cities were 
fairly entitled to dictate to them on those subjects. His 
opinion was the same as when he first expressed his dis- 
approbation of this section. ‘The arguments of the advo- 
cates of the bill had not convinced him, learned and elo- 
quent as they had been. He was not prepared to pass 
this billin any shape.. He had before suid, that this clause 
alone had propped it up, when, but for the specious ad- 
vantages thus held out, it must ‘have fallen to the ground. 
He wished to knock from under the b`ll this solitary pillar 
which supported it. Would the gentleman from South 
Carolina say that the friends of this bill would not rather 
the bill should pass without this section than witht? 
He admitted that the gentleman from tieorgia was, in all 
probability, really and fully in favor of this section. But, 
after all that he had heard, he could not refrain from 
again expressing the opinion which he had formerly ex- 
pressed, that this deceptive clause was merely added to 
recommend what would otherwise be a bitter and unpala- 
table measure. i a 
The question on the motion to strike out the 93d sec- 


tion was then put, and decided in the negative, by the fol- 


lowing vote : f 
YEAS.—Messrs, Bell, Branch, Clayton, Cobb, Dicker- 
son, Johnston, of Louisiana, King, Macon, Randolph, 
Reed, Ridgely, Sanford, Smith, of South Carolina, Taze- 
well, Van Buren, White, Willey, Williams, and Wood- 
bury—19. : 
NAYS.—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Benton, Berrien, 
Bouligny, Chambers, Chandler, Eaton, Edwards, Find- 
ley, Harrison, Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnson, of 
Kentucky, Kane, Knight, Marks, McKinley, Robbins, 
Rowan, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of Maryland, 
and Thomas—26. : 


_Fripay, January 26, 1827. 


The ‘bill to establish an Uniform System of Bankrupt- 
cy,” was again taken up, and, the question being on its 
third reading— i f 

Mr. REED rose, and said, that he held in his hand, and 
intended to propose to the consideration of the Senate, 
an amendment to the first section of this bill, the effect 
of which would be, to limitits operation to contracts made 
after the passage and promulgation of the law, and to re- 
strain its retroactive action upon transactions before its 
passage, and which took place under the faith of exist- 
ing laws. F consider, said Mr. R., the principle of this 


and, in providing such regulations as the circumstances of | amendment to be a cardinal one in the legislation of eve- 
each might require, they. were by.no means to be con- | ry free and enlightened Commonwealth, and that no mo- 
sidered as trampling upon that clause of the Constitution, | mentary alleviation. of evils, accumulated under former 
which restrained them from annulling the obligations of | laws, can ever justify a departure from it.. The past should 
contracts. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Berniex] | be considered as beyond the reach of the wise legislator, 
had said that the Government of Great Britain had varied | and its ills ean only be repaired by the enlightened and 
the provisions of the bankrupt system, froin time to time, | philosophic regulation of the future. And this, I consi- 
to suit temporary exigencies, and to admit various-class¢s | der, is the only way by which the present can make atone- 


of persons within the scope of its operations ; but he would 
ask, Had the British bankrupt law ever gone so far as was 
proposed by this section’? The system in Great Britan | 


ment for the past, for the errors of its laws, by providing 
tor the future a wiser and safer mile for the government 
of mankind, But the Icguslator who, instead of looking 
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to the future, shall go back and éndeavor, by an ill-timea 
interference, to settle the accounts of the. past, and re- 
lieve the distresses which it may have. inflicted, will find 


that, instead of: giving repose.to the living, he: only un- 


_ dettakes to disturb:the sepulchres of the.dead. . 1f there- 
fore, there were no-other objection to this bill than the 
provision which. carries .it.back to past transactions, and 
unsettles the affairs of the People for an indefinite period 
before the passage of the law, I should find in this objec: 
tion a sufficient reason. for withholding my suffrage from 
the passage of this bill. Temporary: expedients, howe- 
yer salutary they. may seem to be, are never to be made 
the pretexts, in au assembly of wise legislators, for the vi- 
olation-of fundamental principles, to which social order, 
and a well-balanced liberty, must look for their succor 
and repose. 1 am. well aware,’ both from what I have 
heard in the Senate, and out of it, that there are many 
persons, some of whom are highly meritorious, in the ma- 
yitime and commercial districts, who are weighed down 
with the pressure of past misfortunes, and whu look to 
the passage of this bill as the era of their deliverance from 
bondage, and their restoration to the spirit of enterprise 
and industry. And I am, also, well aware, that the defeat 
of this. measure will be considered by them as. the frus- 
tration of tieir fondest hopes. I need not affirm, I hope, 
that, though coming from a part of the Union not much 
concerned in this measure of relief, I have, yet, felt for 
‘the unfortunate in other parts of the Confederacy, and 
have anxiously solicited my own consent to pass some act 
for their benefit. And, yielding more to their wants and 
wishes, on this subject, than to any conviction that any 
Bankrupt law which Congress has a power to pass, would 
afford them the relief they solicit, 1 would be willing to 
give my feeble support to a law in strict execution of the 
power delegated to us by the Constitution, ‘to pass wni- 
“form laws on the subject of Bankruptcies, throughout 
“the United States.” Buty at the same time, 1 must ex- 
plicitly declare, that I will not yield my assent to any act 
upon the subject of Bankruptcy, which shall not be, 
strictly and technically, an execution of the delegated 
power. I willnot amplify the power, by extending the 
Jaw, under a new experiment, to all classes of the com- 
munity.; nor to past transactions, which ought to have re- 
pose. But Iam not convinced that a Bankrupt law to be 
passed by Congress, weuld at this, or any other time, be 
a wisc, a safe, ora salutary measure. And I would not 
agree, under any circumstances, that such a law should 
be passed by Congress, unless for the purpose of making 
a temporary experiment, which might, perhaps, do a ser- 
vice to one class of our citizens, without. inflicting an in- 
curable wound upon the rights of the States, and aug- 
menting, to an alarming degree, the powers of this Con- 
federated Government. Ilay it down as a cardinal poli- 
tical axiom, that, whatever the States can efficiently do, 
by virtue of their own sovereignty, should not be remit- 
ted to the Government of. the Confederacy ; seeing that 
the Union was formed principally with a view to our na- 
tional concerns, or our exterior relations with other na- 
tions. The States never would have consented to have 
called in the aid of associate States, but for a sense of 
their individual incompetency to secure their own safety, 
and execute some of the higher functions of sovereignty, 
which pertain to States, as members of the great family 
of nations. But, in what relates to their domestic con- 
cerns, to the regulation of the relations between debtor 
and creditor, and others of a similar kind, it is presumed 
that the States have an entire competency ; and that it 
would be unsafe, and unwise to remit those’ matters to the 
Legislation of the Union. Viewing the matter, therefore, 
in this light, I shall submit whatd have to say to the Se- 
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nate, under ‘three heads or: divisions of: the-subject, and 


shall endeavor to demonstrate, , Ist, ‘That, the States have. © 


the power, as individuals,.to pass laws upon-the subject 
of Bankruptcies, provided such laws-are prospective, and 
operate exclusively on the future, 2d; That Cengress, 
under:the power ‘to pass‘uniform laws onthe subject of 
Bankruptcies,” has no. power to pass a Bankrupt law,:to- 
have a retrospective operation upon past.contracts ¢ but 
is limited by ‘the spirit, if not the letter, of the ‘Constitu- 
tion, to a prospective law, as well.as thé States individual 
ly.. And, 3d; That it would be wiser and safer to trust to 
the legislation of the States, respectively, in this regard, 
than to the legislation of Congress. : : 

It cannot be doubted, nor is. it necessary to argue the 
point, that the States, respectively, after the Revolution, 
and before the adoption of the present Constitution, had 
the power to. pass Bankrupt laws as incident to their 
sovereignty. It constituted a part of the imumerable ele- 
ments which make up the legislative power, which essen- 
tially resides, either dormant or in activity, in every civil 
society, however constituted. To regulate the relations 
between debtor and creditor, and to prescribe the reme- 
dies for violated contracts, and the mode of their dis- 


charge, is one of the most prominent functions of the le: ` 


gislative power. If the States no longer possess the pow- 
er to pass Bankrupt laws, it is because they. have: parted 
with that power by the Constitution of the United States, 
and delegated it to Congress. There is no other act by 
which such a sacrifice of sovereign power on the part of 
the States, can have been achieved... I know it bas been 
thought by some, and pretended by others, that the sim- 
ple delegation of power to Congress to pass Bankrupt 
laws, was a surrender on the part of the States, to exercise 
the same power within their respective limits, Butthere can 
hardly be a pretext for such a constraction of the Con- 
stitution. According to the opinions of the most approv- 
ed writers upon the Constitution, and of our highest Ju- 
dicial tribunals, powers which belonged to the States be- 
fore the adoption of the Constitution, still remain to be 
exercised by them ; unless they are deprived of such pow- 
ers in one of three several ways. Ist. Where a power 
is granted to the United States, in terms which are exclu- 
sive—as in the case of exercising exclusive legislation 
over a district not exceeding ten miles square, selected 
for the Seat of Government, 2d. Where a power is 
granted to the United States affirmatively in one clause, 
and the same power is prohibited to the States ina dis- 


tinct clause of the Constitution—as in the prohibition to « 


make treaties, coin money, or emit bills of credit. . Or, 
3d. Where a power is granted to the Union, to. which a 
similar authority in the States would be absolutely and to- 
tally contradictory and repugnant—as in the case of the 
power to regulate foreign commerce, to establish an 
uniform rule of naturalization, and the delegation of ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdiction.” The case we are now 
considering, it is plain, does not fall within the first class 
above mentionedy The power of Congress to pass Bank- 
rapt laws, is not exclusive by the terms in which the pow- 
er is delegated. Nor does it fall within the third class of 
exclusive powers vested in Congress. The power of 
Congress to pass Bankrupt laws, is not absolutely and to- 
tally contradictory and repugnant toa similar power on 
the part of the States. They are left free to exercise that 
power, so long as Congress shall omit or decline to pass 
uniform laws on that subject, to operate throughout the 
Union. Until that is done, the field is left open to the 
States, and the repugnancy only commences where uni- 
formity begins. . This point, sufficiently obvious in itself, 
was, nevertheless, judicially decided, in the great case of 
Sturges against Crowninshield, before referred to, and si- 
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“more frightful than the worst despotism, 
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milar. principles were recognised by the Supreme Court, 
in the subsequent:case of Houston against Moore, 5. Whea- 
ton; page 1, In the former case, the Chief Justice ob- 
served, “That the powers of the States remained, after 
“ the adoption of the Constitution, what they were be- 
** fore, except so far.as they had been abridged by that 
“instrument. The grant of a power:to Congress did not 
‘imply a prohibition. on the States to exercise the same 
‘power. Thus, Congress are authorized to establish 
“s uniform laws on the subject of Bankruptcy, but the 
t States may pass Bankrupt laws, prov ded there be no 
‘act of Congress in force éstablishing an uniform law on 
“that subject. The States may legislate in the absence 
‘t of Congressional regulations. It is not the mere exist- 
+ ence of the power, but its exercise, which is incompa- 
& tible with the exercise of the same power by the States. 
“It isnot the right to establish these uniform laws, but 
“their actual. establishment, which is inconsistent, with: 
“the partial acts of the States. Bnt the concurrent pow- 
‘< er of legislation in the States did not extend to every 
** case in which the exercise by the States had. not been 
“£ expressly prohibited. The correct principle was, that, 
t whenever the terms in which the power was granted 
“to Congress, or the nature of the power, required that 
“it should be exercised exclusively by Congress, the 
** subject was as completely taken from the. State Legis- 
* Jatures, as if they had been expressly forbidden to act 
on it.” If therefore, the States have not the power to 
pass Bankrupt laws, the case comes within’ the second 
class above mentioned, and the detect of power results 
from an express prohibition upon the States to pass-such | 
laws. It is remarkable, that, although the Constitution | 
gives to Congress power to pass uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of Bankruptcies, yet there is no prohibition upon the 
States to pass Bankrupt laws eo nomine. . The prohibi- 
tion, if found at all, is to be looked for in that clause of | 
the Constitution which forbids the States to pass any law. ! 
‘impairing the obligation of contracts.” It is not, there- | 
fore, a prohibition to pass Bankrupt laws,” but a prohibi- ! 
tion to pass laws “ impairing the obligation of contracts.” | 
It is not because they are “Bankrupt laws,” because that i 
they impair the obligation of contracts, that they are prohi- | 
bited. And it is only when laws produce this latter conse- | 
quence, that they are unconstitutional. There has been | 
but one case giving a judicial construction to this clause of: 
the Constitution, so far asthe power of the States to pass - 
Bankrupt laws, was concerned. That was the before- j 
mentioned case of Sturges against Crowninshield. That | 
ease only decided, and very properly, that a State had no! 
power to pass a Bankrupt law discharging contracts pre- į 
viously made ; because such a law 
pre-existing contract, 
clearest principles of acknowledged Jurisprudence and į 
universal justice. The legislative power does not ex. | 
tend, and cannot extend, rightfully, to unsettle the pre- 
vious transactions of mankind. Such a power would be 
and carry terror, 
instead of beneficence, among the People. It wasa c.ear 
case, that the Legislature could not discharge a contract 
which the debtor was unwilling or unable to discharge. 
But, fortunately for the States, their power to pass pros- | 
pective Bankrupt laws has not yet been paralyzed by the 
talisman of judicial authority,” That right still remains 
unimpaired, and I have the fullest confidence will -escape 
unhurt, through the ordeal of the judiciary tribunals of 
this country. E will not so far forget what is due to the 
Senate, and the august tribunal sitting below, as to in- 
dulge in idle declamation upon the encroachments sup- 
posed by many to have been made by the latter upon the 
legislative powers of sovereign. States. The judicial 
agency is opposed in our social order to the more ener. | 
getic, but more reckless power of the sword. And it is | 
‘wie dispensation of onr fondamental law, that contro. } 
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sentatives of sovereign States, to appl 


directly impaired a | kind. Religion, 
This decision proceeds upon the | a perfect obligation towards the Deity, is yet an imper- 
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ed through the mild intervention of the magistrate, than 
byan appeakto the violence of arms.. But it is sufficient 
that the Supreme Judicial tribunal ofthe Nation has notyet 
decided that the States have no. power to pass Bankrupt 
laws, which operate only upon the future, and net upon 
the past. And itis not for us of the Senate, the Repre- 
y to them a self-de- 
nying ordinance, and to refuse to them the most benefis 
cent power of a wise legislation. Such a case is now 
pending before the Supreme Court, but we cannot wait, 
in the exercise of our high powers, upon the movements 
of that tribunal.‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil there. 
of ;” and let us vindicate the rights of the States in this 
regard, until that Department, intended to be co-ordinate, 
but, I fear, in practice; supreme, shall have decided oth: 
erwise. We shall, in such case, at least, have the merit 
of contending for the rights of those sovereignties who 
have sent us here, and of endeavoring to rescue them 
from impending annihilation upon the very brink of the 
tomb. But I am at a loss to discover by what mysterious 
train of reasoning it can be contended, that the States - 
have not the power to pass those prospective acts of 
Bankruptcy. They depend upon very different princi. 
ples from the act of New York, decided upon in the case 
of Sturges against Crowninshield, and which sought to 
operate upon a previous contract, made under the faith 
and guarantee of a law existing at the time. Such a law 
clearly impaired the obligation of the contract. But it is 
diffi:ult to conceive how a law, which: disposes of the fu» 
ture, and regulates contracts made after its passage, and 
under its sanction, can be considered as impairing the 
obligation of a contract not then in existence. The Con, 
stitution only intended to deprive the Legislature of a 
power to impair the obligation of contracts, sanctioned. 
by the same legislative power. It is intended to protect 
that legal obligation which previous laws had imparted ta 
contracts, and to place beyond the legislative power, 
rights Secured under pre-existing laws, which never can 
be safely disturbed.: Tam well aware that much refine- 
ment has been used in the discussion of this subject in 
another place, and upon other occasions... It has heen 
said, that the Constitution intended to protect, not only 
legal obligations, but moral obligations, which cover & 
much larger field of duties. But I must confess I never 
could feel the force of such refined logic. Gratitude, 
which a pupil of the Abbe Sicard has well defined to be, 
“the recollections of the heart,” is undoubtedly a moral 
duty, and constitutes an obligation of the imperfect kind, 
in foro conscientiz. Charity is a duty of the same imperfect 
under our political institutions, though 


versies between sovereign States should rather be decid- 


fect obligation in the contemplation of our laws. Can it 
be believed that the Constitution intended to. protect the 
two former duties from violation by the legislative power, 
when the legislative power had yet imparted no obligas 
tion to them? Sucha supposition would be to involve 
the Constitution in the absurdity of guarding that from 
violation, by law, which the laws never could take cogni- 
zance of. And in the third case above supposed, it is 
remarkable that the Legislature, so far from being prohi- 
hited to impair tie obligation of religion, is expressly pro. 
hibited from making it a temporal duty. Itseems to me, 
thetefore, sufficiently clear, that the constitutional prohi- 
bition to pass any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, relates alone to that legal obligation which the 
laws impart to contracts made under their sanction, and 
in contradistinction to moral obligations, which depend, 
upon conscience alone for their observance. It follows, 
therefore, that the prohibition extends alone to all such 
contracts as are binding by force of pre-existing laws ; 
and they are placed under the safe-guard of the Consti. 
tation, beyond the reach of the legislative power, under. 
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the faith of which they were’ made.” But'the future re- 
mains open to be disposed: of at the discretion of the Le- 
gislature. It may precribe the forms of contracts, and. 
the modes of their discharge.’ ‘The statutes of frauds and 
exjuries; of 29 Charles TI, and re-enacted by every State 
in the Union, with few variations, required that certain 
contracts should be made in writing, or that they, should 
be void. Shortly after:the passage of the act in England, 
jt was debated in the Courts of Westminster Hall, whe- 
ther the act extended to contracts: previously made, or 
was confined to contracts made-after the passage of the 
law ;.the words being general. -By ‘a reference to the 
judicial decisions of the times, it will be found, that the 
Judges took the distinction founded in the nature of 
things, between the operation of the law upon previous 
and subsequent contracts; and though the Parliament 
had the power to carry back its action to past transac- 
tions, that vet, such a violent interference would not be 
presumed to be within the intention of the Legislature, 
and they would, therefore, confine the operation of the 
act to fu‘ure contracts within the legitimate sphere of just 
legislation. And yet, who does not see that the statutes 
of frauds and perjuries in the several Siates not only im- 
pair contracts made after their passage, but declared them 
null and void? But, if we consider the contract in such 
case, independent of the law regulating it, such a statute 
would evidently impair its obligation, according to natu- 
ral law. But, ifthe contract be considered as receiving 
its obligatory force from the law itself, then the law can- 
” not be said to violate that to which it has not lent, but re- 
fused its sanction. These laws, and others of a similar 
kind, such as the statutes of limitation, have never been 
considered ag impairing the obligation of contracts with- 
in the meaning of the Constitution. i 
The law may withhold its sanction, but it cannot with- 
draw it, when once given. Ido not wish to discuss this 
subject like a barrister in Westminster Hall, or in the 
Courts below ; but the question involves much of consti- 
tutional learning, and has been perplexed by the numer- 
ous glosses which ingenuity has placed upon the plain 
text of the Constitution ; and this will be my apology for 
detaining the Scnate, by the process of reasoning in which 
Fhave been indulged. Other considerations might be 
urged in favor of this construction of the constitutional 
prohibition upon the States. Itis classed with the pro- 
hibition to “ pass any bill of attainder or ea post fucto law.” 
The former relates to trial and conviction by an act of 
legislation, for offences, or pretended offences, commit- 
ted before the act of attainder, and must, necessarily, be 
retroactive in its effects. And the prohibition to pass 
any ex post facto law, evidently relates to legislation, in 
reference to crimes and offences after the commission of 
the fact, and was intended to restrain the Legislatures of 


the several States from passing any law which would ren- ! periment 


der ‘transactions, innocent under existing laws, criminal 
by a subsequent exercise of the Legislative power. 
"Fhose prohibitions are all founded upon principles of uni- 
versal law and justice, which secure the, past from the 
tash encroachments of the future. It is true, that the 
States are prohibited from “emitting bills of credit, or 
« making any thing but goldand silver coin a tenderin pay- 


«ment of debts,” and those prohibitions, itis agreed, ex-! Take the case of a bankrupt law, 


tend as well to contracts made after the passage of any law 
on the subject, as to those which may have been made 
before. The object of the Constitution was, to prohibit 
the.abuses of paper money and tender laws. . And hence, 
power is taken from the States, to authorize the discharge 
of contracts, whenever made, by emissions of a paper cur- 
rency, or the tender of property in the place of a univer- 
sal currency, through the medium of “gold and silver 
eoin.” ‘These are specific prohibitions upon the legis- 
lative power, in reference to contracts which may be made 
after the passage of a law, and show, very clearly, that, 


in all other cases, the Legislature nay mould: subsequent 
contracts, and prescribe the mode -oftheir-discharge, as 
to it shall seem just and. proper. f ; 
Qd.° The power delegated to Congress is; to pass “ úni- 

t form laws upon the subject of Barkruptciés, throughout 
“the United States.” The powerdelegated:in this clause 
appears, at first, to be very plain and simple ; but it has, 
nevertheless, given rise to much discussion and diversity 
òf- opinion. At the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, the nature of a bankrupt law was perfectly under- 
stood, both in England and the United States—though an 
the former country the laws on the subject of bankrupt- 
cy had varied very much in their character and details, from 
the time of their first enactment, in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, down to 1789, the time when the constitu- 
tional provision on this subject took effect. 1t appears to 
me, there are three fundamental incidents of a bankrupt 
law, as the term was understood and used at the adoption 
of our Constitution. Ist. That the operation of such a 
law should be confined to merchants and traders, or per- 
sons in some manner concerned in commerce, by buying 
and selling. 2d. That proceedings to obtain the benefit 
of thë bankrupt laws should move from the creditor, and 
not, as in insolvent Jaws, from the debtor. $d. That, 
upon a surrender of all his property, in good faith, the 
bankrupt should be discharged ; not only from imprison- 
ment, but from all future liability to his pre-existing debts. 
I think it will be found, that those have been the ordina- 
ry characteristics of a bankrupt law, in every country 
where such a system has prevailed. In England, it is 
agreed, the enactments have varied from time to time, on 
this subject ; but those cardinal and essential principles, 
though sometimes obscured, have never been lost sight 
of. I have looked into the discussions of the Counsellors 
of State under Napoleon, upon his projet of a Commercial 
Code. They contain expositions of the motives and rea- 
sons for every disposition contained in the Code, and are 
an exhaustless reservoir of the profoundest wisdom, and 
the most copious and brilliant eloquence. _ In those dis- 
cussions will be found the true principles on which every 
| system of bankruptcy must repose ; and that it is a system 
essentially confined to the mercantile classes. Such bas 
been the character of the bankrupt system in Spain, in 
Holland, and in every other commercial country in the 
| world. The ninety third section of this bill (upon which 
I shall say but little) proposes a new experiment upon 
the history of past legislation, and the experience of many 
centuries, upon this same subject of bankruptcy, by ex- 
tending its operation to all classes of the community. 
This section would, in fact, operate as an universal relief 
aw, or sponge for antecedent engagements. To such a 
principle 1 can never yield my assent, both on account of 
the impolicy of such a law, and the danger ofsuch an ex- 
; and because I consider such a law as a direct 
encroachment upon the rights of the States, to pass insol- 
vent laws, free from the interference or control of the 
United States. The principle is well settled, both by the 
reason of the thing, and by repeated judicial decisions, 
| that, where Congress has the power to legislate over any 
given subject, and does actually legislate over it, all pow- 
er on the part of the States over that subject, is at an end. 
strictly so called. . As 
| soon as Congress shall legislate over that subject, it is with- 
| drawn instantly, from State cognizance, and the whole 
| field of legislative power is occupied. The States have 
| concurrent power with the General Government, in rela- 
‘tion to “ organizing, arming, and disciplining the mili- 
tia,” and may exercise that power so long as Congress 
shall abstain from the exercise of it. “But when Congress 
shall exercise their power over this subject, or any other 
ofa similar kind, “the States cannot enter upon the same 
c ground, and provide for tie same objects, The will of 
“© Congress may be discovered, as well by what they have: 
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«not declared, as by what they have.expressed. > Two dis- 
“ tinct wills. cannot, at the same time, be exercised in re- 
‘s lation to the same subject, effectually, and, atthe same 
“time, be compatible: with each other.” This was the 
language of the Court in the case of Houston against 
Moore, anil forms the true rule of constitutional constrac- 
tion, in the case of concurrent powers. _ If, therefore, un- 
der the ninety-third section of this bill, we ‘extend the 
bankrupt system to all classes of the community, it is 
neither more nor less than an effort, made under the guise 
ofa “bankrupt system,” to enact: ‘insolvent laws” for 
every State in the Union, and their power over insolvent 
laws would cease to exist. Such never was the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution, or the People of these 
United States; and 1 never will consent, as the humble, 
but, I hope faithful, deputy of a Sovereign State, to lend 
the aid of my suffrage to immolate, by.an act of suicidal 
policy, her dearest rights, and the most: essential. attri- 
butes of her sovereignty, at the shrine of temporary ex- 
pedients and delusive advantagés. Such. a: policy - has 
been the bane of Republics, and experience has proved 
that it has, most generally, been the forerunner of the de- 
cadence of their institutions, and their final subversion. 
Thus much for the ninety-third section, upon which it was 
not my. intention to have said any thing. But having 
voted, on a previous day, for striking out this section, I 
thought it due to the American People, and more espe- 
cially to my immediate constituents, to assign, thus short- 
ly, the reasons on which my suffrage was founded. 

I now propose to discuss the powers of Congress to 
pass such a bankrupt law as the one under consideration. 
‘The question I propound, and mean briefly to consider, 
is this: Has Congress the power, under the general de- 
legation ‘ to pass uniform Jaws upon the subject of bank- 
ruptcies,” to violate an essential principle of all wise le- 
gislation, by giving to such a law a retrospective operation 
upon the affairs of mankind, already transacted under the 
faith of pre-existing laws? It is agreed that there is no 
express. prohibition upon Congress, as in the case of 
* bills of attainder, and ex post facto laws.” But the 
question is not one of prohibition, but of the delegation 
ofa power sought: to be exercised. I contend, there is 
no delegated power to pass retrospective bankrupt laws. 
There is enough of the subject for the delegated power 
to act upon, without violating an essential principle, in 
extending it to past transactions. It is believed to be of 
the essence of a law, to dispose ofthe future. If it looks 
back to the past, it has all the characters of the rescript 
of the Reman Emperors, inscribed by despotic authority 
upon the tablet of their laws. It would be, in such case, 
aa edict, an ordinance, a rescript, or any other thing, ex- 
ceptalaw, in the sense in which it is used by the Consti- 
tution. -Can it be believed, fora moment, that the States, 
at the same time that they were binding up their own 
hands against the exercise of the dangerous power to vio- 
late the sanctity of contracts, by passing retrospective 
laws, intended to confer this dangerous power upon the 
Government of the Confederacy? It would be similar to 
abolishing retail shops for the vending of poisonous drugs, 
and opening:a national establishment for the monopoly of 
such a trade. It is not to be forgotten, that the States 
imposed. this disability upon themselves, because the ex- 
ercise of such a power was dangerous to the rights of the 
citizen, and the tranquillity of a Republic. it does not 
resemble other instances of power delegated to the Con- 
federacy, and denied tothe States ; as, ‘for instance, the 
cases of war and peace, diplomatic intercourse, the regut 
lation of foreign commerce, the regulation of the com, 
&e., and other matters which pertain to vs as a Nationin 
the.great family of civilized States. These were powers 
proper to be deposited somewhere, and the question was, 
whether they should be confided to the General Govern- 
ment, or left with the States? But the power now in 
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question, “ to impair. the obligation of contracts,” was 
denied to the States, not because ‘it could be more pro- 
perly trusted to the Government of the Union, bat bes 
cause it was an anti:social and anarchic power, which 
ought not to be confided to any department of the Govern- 
ment. The history of this provision in the Constitution 
sufficiently explains the reason why there was not acor- 
respondent prohibition upon Congress as well. as. the 
States. The States had been too much in the “habit of 
passing. those laws “ impairing the obligation ‘of con- 
tracts,” but Congress had not indulged in the same'evil 
policy. The attention of the Convention, therefore, was 
directed to the source of the practical evil which. was 
found in the States. But! do not look for prohibitions, ‘ 
when Congress seeks to exercise a dubious authority. 1 
look for delegations of power, either in express terms, or _ 
bya necessary and beneficent implication. We have’ 
high authority from: the judicial department of the Union, 
(which has not-been astute to impose restrictions upon the 
powers of the Gencral Government). for the position, that: 
there are other restraints upon the powers of this Govern- 
ment in the exercise of their. acknowledged functions, 
over and above those which are traced upon the constitu. 
tional chart. As was said, in the case of Calder against 
Bull, before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
there are restraints upon the legislative power of the Union 
in the moral order of things, and in the principles of the 
social compact; and I will add, in the religious feelings 
which we possess as a member of the great Common: 
wealth of civilized and Christian States. Under the pow- 
er to declare war, it was not intended to confer upon us 
the power to wage it, according to the usages of barbar- 
ous times, against every principle of humanity. Under 
the power to legislate, we cannot claim the prerogative 
to'violate private property, or vested rights. — And yet, 
where is the prohibition upon Congress to take the pro- 
perty of A, and give it to B, under pretence of exercising 
a legislative power conferred by the Constitution? The 
prohibition is'to be found in the nature of the social com- 
pact, and the true functions of the legislative power 
| They are not found written or expressed in the Constitu- 
tion. Congress has no power to establish.a religion; as a 
matter of State, which has been the’ curse of mankind, 
from the time of Constantine to the presentday. Religion, 
under him, gained an establishment by ascending the 
throne; but what it gained in splendor, it lost in purity ; 
E from being the source of consolation to the poor, it 
became an engine to scourge and oppress them. | But 
does it follow, because Congress is prohibited the power 
to pass “f any laws respecting the establishment of a reli- 
gion,” that we have, therefore, a power, as incident to 
legislation, to pass any law abolishing the Christian faith, 
or “impairing the obligation”? ‘of Christian duties? Such 
an idea would startle every American citizen ; and a blow 
strack in the exercise of such a power, would resound: 
through the Commonwealth of Christian Republics. 
tobespierre, in his ‘mad career, abolished the Christian 
rcligion, and erected, in place of the altar, the Temple of 
Reason, therights of which were superintended by a pros- 
titute in the ‘* Champ de Mars.””. But this proceeding is 
now recollected only asa paroxysm in the social order, 
and as belonging only toa “period of revolution.. Butis. 
it not perceived what extensive powersare granted, under 
this clause, in relation to bankruptcies, unless we restrain 
the exercise of it by moral and religious sentiments, which’ 
precede all written Constitutions, and must control their 
dispensations ? Under the power to establish bankrupt 
laws, is it not perceived, that we haye the power to de- 
clare the contracts which shall be brought within: the 
operation of such laws, and to legitimate them, whatever 
their obligation’ may be, under the-laws. of the several 
States? . Would we have the power to render valid acon- 
tract made for the vielaiion of our-Holy Religion, to ob. 
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literate the sentiment of gratitude from: the human- mind,  Government.to regulate our domestic concerns, to inter: 
and to violate the first principles of the moral order -of | fere in the relations of debtor and creditor,:and to institute 
the universe? Icontend we-have'no such power, though | for our devotions- household gods, which we choose to be- 
the Constitution contains no express.-prohibition... The | lect for ourselves ?.-I never. will agree to.such an intru- 
prohibition exists by virtue ofa higher sanction, in. sub- | sion upon our domestic rights, unless the avenue is.guard- 
servience to which, all-human. Constitutions are: founded. | ed by the. strictest sentinels which. the Constitution: has 
Considering, therefote, that we have no right: to look | provided. - Aré the States really, as was predicted, to bes 
back on the past, but that our: functions are: with the | come humble Corporations? -Even they havepower to 
future, I cannot consent to inflict a deadly wound upon | pass by-laws forthe regulation of their domestic concerns. 
every principle of free. Government and proper legislative | Will you leave to the States only the odious power of 
power, to. rescue many meritorious citizens from the ca- | making exactions upon the People, which are necessarys: 
Jamities of poverty and misfortune. I would willingly go | I know, in every Government ? Will you leave to them ne 
with them, if L thought we had the power. But l think | power to perform acts of heneficence and kindness ? Al- 
‘there is no balm in Gilead, there is no physician there,” | ready the eyes of the People, from the shores of Mississip- 
for the distempers which the irretrievable course of| pi to the Bay of Fundy, are turned to this magnificent 
events has brought upon them. But if we had the power, | central. Government. They see palaces and splendid 
Tam not convinced it would be proper to exercise it in fa- | domes, consecrated to the uses of the Legislative and Bx- 
yor of past misfortune.” The wise legislator must be go- | ecutive functionaries, and those things cannot be “ with- 
verned by general principles, which form beacons to di- | out their especial wonder.” It strikes them as the work 
rect him amidst the ocean of private interests, where bil- | of magic—many of us being insensible of the means..by 
Jows are eternally assailing him. Otherwise, his atten-| which these wonderful works of art are erected. Mny 
tion must ever be directed to the few, whose. calamities | of us little dream, remote from the scene of political opes 
press upon his senses, in disregard of the many, who in- | rations, that the money for all this is drawn from the pock- 
voke established principles as the sheet anchor of their |ets of the People. And we.are ready to bless'the Go- 
security and repose. Look to the poor laws of England, | vernment which, without oppressing us, can. erect'so 
and of any other country where: they have gained. an. es- | mahy monuments, dedicated to the pure purposes: of a ~% 
tablishment. They deserve the praise of concessions | Republic, and presenting so much to the-admiration of 
made by the unjust few, where privileged orders exist, to | foreign nations, in favor, at once, of onr liberty, our pros- ` 
„the many, who are trampelled under foot by their oppres- | perity, and our grandeur. Let us leave a little to the 
sions, They hold out the torch of humanity to light up | States which we represent, of that power which draws to 
the dreary and desolate heath, which misrule and oppres- | itself the.affections of our People. Let us leave to the ` 
sion have produced upon the face of the earth. But, con- | States the beneficent exercise of power by which the cap- 
sidered with the eye of the political economist, have they | tive is made. free, and the man overtaken by misfortune 
not augmented the evils they were intended to repress ? | is redeemed from despondency.. Our citizens willbless 
Have not laws against usury increased the host of usurers, | the hand that gives them relief, and will rally round their 
and administered to the evil they were intended to repress, | domestic sovereignties, as the source of their greatest 
from the commencement of the Christian era to the pre-| blessings. The time has arrived when energy ought to 
sent time? Are not all laws, intended to relieve against | be imparted to this sentiment. The innate tendency of 
past misfortune, characterized by the same distinctive | this Government is to accumulate political power in the 
marks? Iby no means wish to discard the feelings of| focus of affairs. Such has been the tendency of every 
benevolence in favor of any class of citizens in our extend-} Government, constituted of a whole, separate from the 
ed Confederacy. My constituents have given me no war- | parts, from the time of the Heptarchy-in England to the 
rant to hold a language at war with their sympathies and | present moment. The first Capet who ascended the 
best feelings. They feel for the sufferings of their bre-| throne of the Francs, had less territory than many of his 
thren in every part of the Republic, and would willlingly | subordinate fugatories ; and yet the latter can hardly be 
administer any relief for which a warrant could be found | discerned in the page of French history, while the power 
in the Constitution ; but beyond that, 1 am bound to be- | of the former has survived the stroke of modern revolu- 
lieve, they ave unwilling to go, While, therefore, I ex- j tions. ‘The Heptarchy in England existed but for a short 
presa the sympathies of those who sent me here, I am į time, and all its powers were swallowed up in the Monar- 
ound to declare that I believe all such laws as the one} chy which succeeded it. Such is the inevitable course 
now proposed to be passed, are equally unconstitutional | of political power, and I fully agree with the opinion of a 
and impolitic. Give to our citizens the fullest freedom | distinguished foreigner, the Abbe Correa de Serra, against 
of action, and a political liberty as ample as coincides with | the opinions of others, that,the tendency of this Govern- 
the high requirements of public order ; but let them look | ment is to the centre, instead of dissolution or anarchy 
to themselves, after all this, for the means of their own | among its members. - I shall, therefore, guard most strict- 
prosperity and happiness. ‘The commander of an expe- | ly any advance of power into the bosom of the States, ex- 
dition, who burnt his ships, might have been engaged in | cept it be of such a character as is not susceptible. of abuse, 
an unjust war; but he displayed true wisdom in saying to{ dt las been said,- bya Senator from South Carolina, 
his followers, “look to yourselves for safety against disas- | [Mr. Harns} in a very able speech, that the want of uni- 
ters, and not to the ships which have brought you here.” | formity is an innate defect, and must so remain in the di- 
If I be correct, therefore, in the principles which I have | verse legislation of the States upon this subject. Andhe 
advocated, the State Governments have the same power | bas partitioned out the evils thus arising into two classes : 
over the subject of bankruptcies, with this Government, | First, the evils to creditors, on account of undue prefer- 
except in the instance of unifurmity, to which I will speak | ences given by their debtors ; secondly, evils to debtors, 
hereafter. Why not, therefore, remit this matter to the | because the validity of their discharges are not every 
States who are represented here ?. Why call in the aid of | where recognized under the legislation of the several 
the Confederacy in a matter. to which we are competent | States. In regard to the first, I have only to remark, that 
autselves? We established this magnificent Government, | such preferences are sometimes manifestly just ; and that, 
to-aid the individual members. of the Confederacy in our | at any rate, the. States themselves are as competent to 
exterior relations, in. the high concerns of wat and peace, | remedy this real or imaginary. evil, as this Government 
of Negotiations and Foreign Commerce, which we were | can be. The objection proceeds upon the predicate.that 
incompetent to. manage individually, and without concert | the States will not exercise. this power judiciously, ang 
of action. -But shall we, therefore, call in the aid of this | for the benefit of all the creditors interested in an insel- 
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vent-estate; But I cannot consent to legislate here upon 

2 principle, as T conceive, so préjudicial: to the justice 

and character of the States; though F readily agree that 

the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Hayne] has not 

geen the subject in the objectionable light in which it pre- 
sents itself tomy mind. I readily agree that, in the gene- 
ral, he is ar eloquent and powerful advocate, and an im- 
partial one, of the rights of. the individual States. But 
we view this. matter from different points of observation, 

and, of course, in different aspects. In regard to the se- 
eond point, the validity of the bankrupt’s discharge, I 
consider the law at present as resting upon its'true foun- 
dations, which would be disturbed, rather than cemented 
and strengthened, by a general bankrupt law. At pre- 
sent, and under the legislation of the several. States, (if 
they are permitted to pass prospective bankrupt laws) a 
discharge obtained-in any State, from a contract made in 
such State, and betiveen citizens of the same State, would 
haye effect, not only in the ether States of this Confede- 
racy, but by the courtesy of nations every where ; accord- 
ing’to the laws of the place where obtained. Beyond 
this F should not be willing to go; nor would I agree to 
any other principle incorporated in a General Bankrupt 
Law. It would be easy to show that a contrary principle 
would be productive of very mischievous and fraudulent 
effects. How would New York, for example, relish the 
principle, that a discharge in the Courts of South Caroli- 
na should operate asa discharge of the debtor from a 
contract made in New York, and with a citizen of that: 
State? It would be considered as violating the rights of 
the citizens of New York ; and under the practical effects 
of such a law, New York, or her citizens, would justly 
elamor to have their rights decided :mder the laws of that 
State;,and not according to the discretion of a foreign 
tribunal. So far, therefore, from seeing any evil in the 
existing law and usage on this subject, I find, in truth, 
a powerful motive to avoid the hazard of experiment 
and change: ‘ 

It bas been said, with great force and eloquence, by the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Hare] that time, 
and the vicissitudes of human affairs, have tested and 
established the wisdom of a Bankrupt System. That the 
system survived in England the fall of the Stuarts, and 
the splendid usurpations of Cromwell; in France, the 
concussions of their late Revolution ;. in Spain, the shock 
of hostile armies, and conflicting opinion ; and, like the 
Christian faith, had triumphed over. the convulsions of 
the social order, and the revolution of Empires. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina perceive the conclusions 
to which such an argument would lead us? The tyran- 
ny of the Stuarts survived the criminal, but splendid, 
usurpation of Cromwell; and the despotism of that dynasty 
might have been consecrated forever in the English an- 
nals, if, according to the illustrious Fox, the infatuated 
James the 2d had not ‘sacrificed his crown to the cere- 
monies of a mass.” The prerogatives of the house of 
Capet, in France, continued for more than a thousand 
years from the first establishment of the dynasty, and wea- 
thered the storm of the most memorable revolution in 
the annals of mankind—a revolution, not of power only, 
but, it seemed, of opinion ; a conflict, not of arms alone, 
but of the elements.of the moral and social order, And 
yet we sce, in our day, that Louis the 18th survived the 
shock of those revolutions, and was restored to the throne 
of his ancestors, by virtue of a fundamental charter which 
diminished but little the prerogatives of his predecessors, 
and conceded still less to the sovereign authority. of the 
People. © Where now is the constituent assembly of 
France? Where now the tribune from which thepow- 
erful Mirabeau, the eloquent Virgenaud, the:philesophic 
Brissot, and the acute Condorcet, poured out lessons of 
“Liberty and Equality” tothe People. of France? Itis 
hushed into the silence of the tomb, and in place of the em- 


blems consecrated to the liberty of the People, the “Fleur 
de lis” waves triumphantly upon the banners of the Hoiise: 
of Capet, from the mouth of the Rhone-to the hither bank: 
of the Rhine. The House of Bourbon’ has survived, in 
the Peninsula, the incursions of the Moors,” the power of 
Napoleon, the spirit of the ancient Andilusians,-and the 
progress of enlightened opinion in modern times: And 
we find Ferdinand the 7th, in the midst of the-«Inquisi- 
tion,” and the ‘* Apostolic Junta,” securely seated upon 
the throne.of his ancestors. I will not say that Bankrupt 
laws have survived the tempests of modern times, for 
precisely the same reasons which have sustained the po- 
litical abusés to which I have adverted : but I will say, 
that itis a dangerous argument, to resort to the institu- 
tions of remote times, and which have survived the tre- 
mendous convulsions of our own day, as a proof that those 
institutions were wise, and ought, on account of their en- 
durance, to be perpetuated by the grave advice of the 
Senate of the United States. Lae 

Mr. REED then moved to add, at the close of the first 
section of the bill, the following proviso : 

“Provided, nevertheless, that nothing in this section 
‘contained, nor any other provision in this act, shall ex- 
“ tend, or be construed to extend,.to any contract made 
‘before the passage and promulgation of this act.” 

Mr. BERRIEN followed Mr. Resp. 

The argument [said he] of the Senator from Mississip- 


pi, in support of the motion which he has submitted, . 
may, perhaps, require a reply, from those who advocate; 


the bill in its present form. It is gratifying, however, to 
believe that, without injury to the object to be attained, 


this reply may be brief. The Senator from Mississippi ` 


would not object toa Bankrupt bill, if it were confined 
to merchants, and not retroactive. The first of these ob- 
jections has been already considered and decided by the 
Senate, but the second is open to examination. 

It suggests two questions : 

Does Congress possess the power to provide, by a Bank- 
rupt Law, for the discharge of contracts existing anterior 
to the passage of that law ? 

Is it expedient to exercise the power conferred by the 
Constitution, to that extent? ; 

Denying, on the one hand, the, power of Congress to 
pass any law which may affect existing contracts, and as- 
serting, on the other, the right of the States to provide 
for the discharge of contracts entered-into after the’ pas- 
sage of such law by the States, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi supposes, that the enactment of'a Bankrupt law, by 
Congress, can have no effect beyond acts of similar legis- 
lation, by the States, except to produce uniformity. The 
argument is, that the power of Congress stops at a point, 
to which the legislative power of the States extends,and, 
consequently, that its exercise by the former is unneces- 
sary, and, therefore, to be avoided, . 

That Congress possesses a power over this subject, 
which is co-extensive with the provisions of this bill, and 
which does not belong.to the States ; in direct terms, that 
it possesses the power to provide, by a Bankrupt law, for 
the discharge of pre-existing, as well as future contracts ; 
may, I think, be satisfactorily proved, It results from the 
express terms of the Constitution—and that both. affirma- 
tively and negatively : affirmatively, by the grant of pow- 
er to Congress to establish uniform laws on the subject of 
Bankruptcy ; and, negatively, by the denial tothe States 
of the right to pass any law impairing the obligation of 
contracts. 

» Let us look, for a moment, to the constitutional grant 
to Congress. It is a grant of power to pass Bankrupt 
laws. Now, however modified their provisions, in differ- 
ent commereial nations, at the time. of. the adoption of 
our Constitution, the principle of -all Bankrupt laws was 
the same. _ It was an interposition, by legal-authority, be. 
tween debtor and-créditor, by. which the former was di- 
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vested of all control over his property, which was placed 
in custodia legis, for the benefit.of the latter; while the 
debtor himself was subjected: to.examination, as well for 
the purpose of discovering his. property, as of determin- 
ing his ultimate claim to.the benefits of the act. The 
officers.of the law assumed the control. of. the debtor’s 
funds, applied them to. the payment of his debts, and 
then, unless he had-been guilty ‘of fraud, with the consent 
of a certain portion of his creditors, varying. in different 
countries, discharged him from his contracts, and permit- 
ted him to go forth, as.a new. man, to carve out his fu- 
ture fortunes... 1 think it may be asserted, without fear 
of denial, that such. was the generally. received under- 
standing of the. operation and effect of statutes of Bank- 
ruptcy, at the time the term was adopted in our Consti- 
tution ; and, consequently, that the authority given to 
Congress, thus to interfere between debtor and creditor, 
without any other limitation but the requisition of uni- 
formity, was an affirmative grant of power to. discharge 
the contract of the debtor, on certain terms and condi- 
tions, which should be prescribed by law. 

‘fhis argument is strengthened, by the express inhibi- 
tion to the States to pass any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, The power to establish laws.on the subject 
of Bankruptcies, have been granted to Congress—and, 
when exercised, it would be supreme : but it was neither 
necessarily, nor in its terms, exclusive. It would still have 
been competent to the States, to extend their legislation 

_ over the whole, or any part of the subject, until the pow- 
er of Congress was called into. action. 
the Constitution did not, however, think fit to permit the 
States to exercise this unlimited control over the rela- 
tions between debtor and creditor. Leaving them free in 
other respects, they forbade them to pass any law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts—and thus, as well by the 
denial of this right to the States, as by a grant to Con- 
gress, without limitation, asserted the principle for which 
we contend. With a perfect knowledge that the effect 
and operation of statutes of Bankruptcy, in other coun- 
tries, were, to discharge the creditor from pre-existing 
contracts—with the subject of the inviolability of contracts 
thus obviously present to their minds, since they were 
engaged in restraining the power of the States, in this 
very particular—is it possible to conceive, that the fram- 
ers of the Constitution would have given to Congress a 
general control over the subject of Bankruptcy, unlimit- 
ed, except in the requisition of uniformity, if they had in- 
tenied to restrict its exercise in the manner contended 
for by the Senator from Mississippi ? 

, The grant in question has repeatedly received legisla- 
tive interpretation. The power, which is now denied, 
was affirmed by both Houses of Congress, in the Bank- 
rupt law of 1800 ; and, more than once since that period, 
has the same principle been asserted by the Senate. {f 
this be an invasion of the Constitution, the Supreme Ju- 
diciary of the Union has also lent its sanction to the vio- 
lation. It has repeatedly acted on and recognized the 
validity of the act of 1800.. Under 
many hapless individuals have been rescued from poverty 
and despair ; and, so. entirely different has been the con- 
struction hitherto universally given to this grant, that, in 
the very zealous and able argument, in support of the 
rights of the States, before the Supreme Court, in the 
ase so often referred to, the proposition for which we 
contend js unhesitatingly admitted.. *That the power 
s [of Congress, over the subject of Bankruptcy] -is both- 

unlimited and supreme, (says Judge Marshall) is not 
* questioned.” 
_ But the argument against which I am contending, is 
Rot more unfortunate in the limitation which it-would pre- 
scribe to the powers of Congress, than it isin the exten- 
San which it would give to State. legislation. Limiting 
the power of Congress, on the subjéct of Bankruptcy, t 


The framers of 


its benign influences, - 


provide for the discharge of contragts entered into after 
the. enactment of the law, it asserts, without qualification, 
‘a similar. power for the States. Now, the-case. of Sturges 
and Crowninshield has decided that. a discharge;.under.a 
law'of New. York, passed after a contract. was. entered: 
into, was not a.sufficient bar to an action,on that.contract, 
in the Courts of Massachusetts; and, in McMillan: and 
McNeill, it was settled, that a discharge under the act of 
the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, passed before 
the contract was entered into, was not an available bar, 
even in the Courts of that State, in an action founded on 
a contract made in a different State, the parties to. which 
were, at the time of entering into it, citizens of that State. 
The questions which remain open, are, whether sucha 
discharge would be available in relation to subsequent 
contracts, in the Courts of the State in which the contract 
was entered into, and in which it is attempted to be en- 
forced ? And, if this be decided affirmatively, then, whe- 
ther it would also be a sufficient bar to an action brought 
by a citizen of another State, in the Courts of the United 
States, or of any other State than that in which such dis- 
charge was obtained ? These questions are at this moment 
sub judice in. the. Supreme Court, but, in whatever way: 
they may be decided, it must be obvious, that the power 
of the States over this subject is much more circumscrib- 
ed than that of Congress. : 
if the existence. of this power be either admitted or 
proved, it remains to inquire, whether its exercise be cx- 
pedient? The Senator from Mississippi, in.the ardor of 
his zeal for the rights of the States, urges them, on this’ 
occasion, ina manner, in which] have no disposition to 
present them to this, or to any other tribunal. He. im- 
plores you to leave to the States this remnant of power ; 
to suffer them to retain this little relic of sovereignty. 
Sir, the supplication is a concession and abandonment of 
the right. Grant it, in the terms in which it is solicited, 
and the States become tenants at will of the boon thus 
conferred upon them. Will it not consist much more 
with their dignity to confine themselves within the sphere 
of their own constitutional powers, in which their move- 
ments will be independent of, and superior to, your con- 
trol? But the question for our determination, cannot be. 
affected by considerations of State pride or feeling. It 
concerns itself, and intimately, too, with the performance 
of our own peculiar duties. I do not propose to exhibit 
to your view a representation of the accumulated dis- 
tress and misery, which it is in your power to relieve, 
nor to enter into the detail of those causes. of commercial 
embarrassment, which, resulting sometimes from the po- 
licy of the Government, and in many, if not.in most. in- 
stances, from events, beyond the control of the sufferers, 
have, during the last twenty years, reduced many of our 
most meritorious. citizens to penury, and loaded them 
with fetters, from which escape is hopeless, but by your 
interposition. But if, as I believe has been sufficiently 
proved, yourconstitutional powers are commensurate with 
the provisions of this bill, 1 would respectfully, but ear- 
hestly inquire, if the situation, cspecially of our mercan- 
tile community, does not imperiously call onus for relief 
—if we are not urged by considerations, not merely of ex- 
pediency, but of duty, to exercise those power for their 
protection, for whose benefit they were entrusted to. us? 
Gentlemen are willing to pass a Bankrupt law which 
| shail be prospective in its operation, and, thus, to afford 
; a refugefrom fature calamity... Why should we shut our 
; eyes-against that which already exists > Why turn a deaf. 
ear to the cemplaints of those who are actually its victims ? 
Whether you: look to considerations of justice or of pru- 
dence, every Government is concerned in the happiness 
of the individuals. who compose it... Justice demands that 
its legitimate powers should be freely exercised for their 
protection: against impending: danger, for their relief from 
factual calamity}; and: prudence enforces the: mandate, 
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sinceit is essential tothe welfare of a community, to give 
free scope to -the active energies of all classes of its. citi- 
zens. We have power, then, under the Constitution, to 
pass .a Bankrupt law, which shall affect. existing. con- 
tracts. Such a law would give relief to thousands of our 
fellow-citizens, who are now wearing out their lives in 
hopeless inactivity—painfully to themselves-—without the 
most distant prospect of benefit to. their creditors—and 
usclessly to the Government of which they are members. 
Can we justify ourselves in-abstaining from its exercise ? 
But let. us:look, fora moment, at the practical effect of 
this bill, if it should become a law, with the proviso pro- 
posed by the Senator from Mississippi, which declares, 
that nothing in the act shall be construed to extend to any 
‘contract entered into beforeits passage and promulga- 
tion. Take a case, which, for some time to come, at 
least, must be of frequent occurrence. 
bankrupt. under the provisions of this act. He has two 
classes of creditors: His contracts with the first, were 
entered into before the passage of the law—with the se- 
cond, after its enactment, How shall his property be ap- 
plied? The commission issues—his effects are taken in- 
to custody, and converted into money. How is that mo- 


propriate them to the claims of others, leaving them un- 
affected by the discharge. Pe Bens ‘ A 
Another consequence would result. A man in the sis 
tuation we have described, having créditors of these dif- 
ferent classes, knowing that his certificate would not pro- 
tect him aguinst the claims of the first, as soon. ashe found 
himselfin failing circumstances, before he had committed 
an act of bankruptcy, and while he yet retained the con- 
trol of his property, would use undue exertions to satisfy 
those claims. [His estate, as far as it was necessary, would 
be applied to their extinguishment, leaving the remnant 
to. be distributed under the commission, among his later 
creditors. Nay, he would be tempted to employ his cre- 
dit, while that was yet preserved, to raise the funds which 
would be necessary to relieve him from those pre-existing 
debts, from which he could not escape by the surrender 


Aman becomes | of his property. Such a provision would produce that 


very inequality which now exists, in favor of confidential 
creditors, and which, however difficult to prevent, it is 
one of the great objects ofa bankrupt law to avoid. 

I think, then, it is obvious that ‘this proviso ought not 
to be adopted ; that in its present form it would be fatal 
to the interests of those whom it is intended to protect ; 


ney to be distributed ? Among all his creditors, ratably, | and in any shape which would be calculated for their pro- 


as the original bill proposes? No. Those who wete 
creditors before the act passed, are no parties to the pro- 
ceeding. Their debts are not provable under the com- 
mission : for it is expressly provided, that no part of the 
act shall be construed to extend to them. They must, 
then, be excluded from the dividend, while the whole ef- 
fects of the debtor are shared among his later creditors. 
They retain their original righits, indeed, but how. are 
these to be enforced ? They may prosecute their. claims 
to judgment, in the ordinary course of judicial. proceed. 
ing—but cui bono ? ` While this prosecution advances, the 
commission advances also, and to all the purposes of di- 
vesting the Bankrupt of his estate, with a more rapid 
march.. The Commissioner is authorized to take posses- 
sion-of the estate, both real and personal. His assignment 
vests it in the assignees, It is sold and distributed, and 
the creditor of the first class obtains his judgment when 
nothing is left to satisfy it but the person of the debtor, 
gnd that may be discharged under a State Insolvent law. 
The result is, that the creditors of the first class retain 
their claims, without hope of payment, while those of the 
second have released. theirs, on receiving a vatable pro- 
portion of the effects of the Bankrupt. The proviso is 
introduced for the protection of the former. Will it pro- 
tect them ? 

„What is the escape from this difficulty? Will you per. 
mit the creditors before the law, to prove their debts un- 
der the commission, to share ratably with the others, and 
yet declare that the certificate of the bankrupt shali be no 
bar to the future enforcement of their claims? It might, 
perhaps, be sufficient to say, that such would not be the 
effect of the proposed amendment ; but it may be added, 
that such a provision would be most unjust to those who 
became creditors after the passing of the law. It would 
Violate the essentixl principle of a just bankrupt: law. 
‘That principle requires the ratable distribution of the ef 
fects of the bankrupt among 
ation ofa release by all, under certain restrictions. What 
gives to the debt which was contracted yesterday.a-great- 
er claim to your protection than that which will be 
contracted to-morrow? If they differ atal, is not the 
latter Most entitled to your favor? The éredit “given by 
the former may have induced the confidence which has 
been reposed by the latter, and in many instances, the 
funds which are actually distributed; ave the fruits ‘of the 
bankrupt’s most recent contracts, of the’credit-extended 
to him by his latest creditors. Against thesé,-you would 
declare the certificate of the bankrupt to:be'a bar, while 
YOu would take from them a portien of his effects to ap- 


tection, would be most injurious and unjust 4o the other 
creditors of the bankrupt. But the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, in discussing the present motion, discloses his hos- 
tility to a bankrupt law, in every form, when he contends 
that the States are competent to afford the necessary re- 
lief. Sir, the question of the powers of the States, in this 
regard, is, as 1 have already said, now sub judice, before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. “For myself, f 
am not disposed to anticipate that decision, in the dis- 
charge of my duties on this floor, but I am entirely willing, 
for the purposes of this argument, to give to the gentle- 
man the benefit of supposing the most favorable result. 
The utmost extent to which this power can be asserted, 
consistently with the principles already settled by that high 
tribunal, is, that a State may pass a bankrupt or insolvent 
law, operating on subsequent contracts, as between its 
own citizens, or where the contract was entered into, in 
the State in which the discharge was obtained, as between 
its own citizens and those of other States. The probabi- 
lity of such a decision may well be questioned ; ‘but we 
are to suppose it made, and then to inquire whether it 
will afford the required relief. It is obvious, ‘at the: first 
view, that the great desidcratum of uniformity cannot be 
attained. Twenty-four discordant systems will exert 
their baleful influences on the commercial communica- 
tions of the citizens of the different States. Some will 
merely provide for the relief of the person from imprison- 
ment; others will also discharge the contract. The pro- 
portion of creditors whose assent shall be necessary to 
such discharge, will vary in the different States. Some 
may dispense with it altogether, leaving it entirely to the 
discretion of the Judge ; while in others it may be matter 
of right, unless the applicant is convicted of fraud. Great 
hardships may and will result, from these discordances, to 
persons who are debtors and creditorsin different States. 
New York is the great commercial emporium of the 


all his creditors, in consider- | Union... By the provisions of her law, the contract is dis- 


charged. ‘Fhe law of another State merely rclieves from 
imprisonment. A merchant of the latter State is the cre- 
ditor ofa New York merchant, who fails, and has the be- 
nefit ofthe act. The contract is discharged. The same 
creditor becomes the debtor of a merchant in New York, 
and is himself unfortunate, He obtains relief from impri- 
sonment, but the debt hangs over him to enfctter hisfuture 
exertions. i 

Again : Suppose the power of the States to. be confined 


to their own citizens, on what terms is the distribution to 


be made, where there are non-resident creditors ? Are 
they to be excluded from the dividend, because not bound 
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by the discharge, or to be permitted to share ratably 
with those who are so-bound? If the former course be 
adopted, the non-resident creditor. retains a nominal 
claim, while the means’ of his debtor to satisfy it, are ap- 
propriated to his domestic creditors. If the latter, the 
domestic creditors are injured, by admitting those to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the act, who do not incur its re- 
sponsibilities, and by the temptation to which it subjects 
the debtor, of unduly diverting his funds, and employing 
his credit, to satisfy the debts of non-residents, against 
which the law cannot protect him, however upright may 
be his conduct. “In lieu of these discordances, the system 
which we propose administers equal and uniform justice 
to the citizens of every State. And I confess it seems to 
me, independently of the utter incapacity of the States to 
attain that uniformity which is so desirable, that it is an 
act of legislation whieh belongs appropriately and pecu- 
arly to that Power to which is confided the regulation of 
foreign commerce, and of commerce between the States ; 
I will not say, asa necessary incident to that grant, but as 
one Which, being itself originally conferred by the Con- 
stitution, it behooves us to exercise, for the purpose of giv- 
ing full and complete effect to that other grant to which 
Lhave just referred. It is a further illustration of the 
same intention, that, in the grant of judicial power, ques- 
tions between alien and citizen, and between citizens of | 
different States, are subjected to the decision of a Fede- j 
ral tribunal. The framers of the Constitution having | 
given to the General Government power to regulate the | 
commerce of the country, as well that which is fureign as | 
that between the States, have next especially authorized | 
the Federal Legislature to establish a system for the con- 
trol of the relations of debtor and creditor, to which that | 
commerce would give rise; and, to protect those engaged i 
in it from the influence of local feelings and interests, | 
have extended the jurisdiction of the Judiciary of the | 
Union over the persons engaged in this commerce. ‘Thus ; 
the exercise of this power seems to be essential to the full | 
development of the system which the framers of the Con- | 
stitution designed to establish ; and if in its operation it | 
extends to contracts between citizens of the same State, 
which is the last objection of the Senator from Mississippi, 
the answer is obvious. In the execution of a commission | 
of Bankruptcy, the whole effects of the bankrupt must be 
distributed, and being so distributed, must entitle him to 
a complete discharge, or the object of a bankrupt law is 
not'aitained. If citizens of the same State with the bank- 
rupt were not affected by the commission, his discharge 
would be incomplete, and his domestic creditors would be 
injured by being excluded from the distribution of his 
effects. 

I conclude, then, that Congress has the power to make 
the discharge of the bankrupt retroactive, so as to pro- 
tect him from contracts entered into before the enactment 
of the law, and that we are called upon, by every princi- 
ple of justice and of humanity, to exertit. I trust, there- 
fore, that the present motion will not prevail. i 

Mr. BARTON intimated an intention to move the re- 
consideration of the vote taken yesterday on the motion 
of Mr. BRANCH, to strike out the ninety-third section of 
the bill. 

Mr. VAN BUREN addressed the Senate in opposition 
to the amendment offered by Mr. REED, and in support 
of the reconsideration suggested by Mr. BARTON, | 

The question being then taken on the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. REED, it was rejected by the following 
vote: i 

YEAS—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Branch, Chandler, Cobb, 
Findlay, Hendricks, Macon, Marks, Noble, Randolph, 
Reed, Smithy S. C., Tazewell, White, and Willey—16. 

. NAYS—Messrs. Bateman, Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, 


Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Dickerson, Eaton, Edwards, | ti 


Harrison, Hayne, Holmes, Johnsons: Ky, Jolinston, Lot., 


Kane, McKinley, King, Knight, Mills, Ridgely, Robbins, 
Rowan, Ruggles, Sanford; Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Md., 
Thomas, Van Buren, Williams, and Woodbury—32. => 

Mr. BARTON then moved a reconsideration. of the 
vote taken yesterday on striking out the 93d séction ; and 
a call having been made and‘sustained, for the yeas and 
nays on the motion, ‘ Nae Cone Me 

Mr. BERRIEN remarked that, as the subject whieh had 
been discussed: yesterday would, by that motion; be 
thrown open again to the remarks of the Senate ; and, as 
a new argument had been advanced, which the advocates 
of the hill had had no opportunity to’answer, he moved 
an adjournment ; which motion prevailed. : 


Satourpay, Jantary 27,.1827. 


The Senate again resumed the consideration of the “bill 
to establish an uniform system of Bankruptey throughout 
the United States :” the motion of Mr. BARTON, to re- 
consider the vote taken on Thursday, on the motion to 
strike out the ninety-third section, still pending. 

Mr. BARTON said, that, when this bill was first. re- 
ported, he had looked upon it as a measure which would 
directly operate on the Mercantile class alone. He had 
also supposed that the system was to be prospective only; 
nor had he been aware that the nature of this bill wasto ex- 
tend beyond the limits to which, in these two particulars, 
he considered a Bankrupt system ought to be confined. 
His ideas of the power granted to Congress to establish a 
system of Bankruptcy, were, that it extended to a re- 
lief of Merchants, and that it had no legitimate operation 
upon past transactions. He had nsen merely for explana- 
tron; and should only state the views which now induced 
him to ask a reconsideration of the vote on the motion of 
the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Branca] Ifa 
prospective Bankrupt Act were passed, to operate solely 
on contracts entered into after its passage, the transactions 
of those on whose interests it would have effect, would be 
adapted to the.provisions of the law, and the state of things 
produced by it. Such a Bankrupt law, instead. of being 
passed for any temporary purpose, should be made per- 
manent, and uniform in its operation. If the bill was in- 
tended, as had been suggested, asa mere sponge, to wipe 
off the responsibilities of debtors, upon pre-existing con- 
tracts; if, atter having had no Bankrupt law for many 
years, this bill were to be applied to annul contracts, made 
during that period, he thought it must operate very inju- 
riously. If the bill was merely prospective, none of these 
injurious consequences would occur; the law would be 
understood, and would go on beneficially. Of such a law 
he was in favor ; but a retrospective law seemed to him to 
be contrary to the principles of mghtand justice. As to the 
constitutional question, be considered that the expedien- 
cy of the various provisions of the bill was more a ques- 
tion for present consideration than the power of Congress. 
lf we have the power, how's it expedient to make use of 
it? He had listened with great attention to the discussion 
which had arisen on the subject of Agricultural Bank- 
ruptcy 5 and was of opinion that the ninety-third section 
held outa provision not asked for by the farmers. It might 
be that in some parts of the country, over-speculation had 
extended to the farming class, and that they might wish 
for a Bankrupt bill embracing them; but, Mr. Barron 
was convinced that the provision was not desired by the 
farmers generally, throughout the United States. He was 
willing to vote for a Bankrupt bill, confined within its pro- 
per lunits ;, but not for a retrospective law, extending to 
classes; who could net, properly, be embraced in its provi- 
sions. ee 

Mr. KANE said, he had voted against striking out the 
section in question, but his mind was not clear of difficul- 
He would not:now be unwilling to change his vote, 
could he clearly perceive the principle which would: jus- 
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tify-it, and which would, at the- same time; be consisterit 
with the probability of passing the bill. - He assured gen- 
tlemeft that he felt much anxiety upon the subject. It.was, 
i his opinion, the. duty of Congress to exert its constitu-. 
tional powers in this behalf. It was, to: him, a matter of 
deep regret, that the law had not passed years ago. ` A 
great many men, who, in the days of their prosperity, 
were the idols of good society, whose purses were opened 
at the calls of individual distress, as well as to relieve their 
country’s wants, had themselves become the victims of 
misfortune, and were the more entitled to public regard, 
as their calamities were, in no small degree, occasioned 
by the acts, the necessary acts, of this Government, and the 
unforeseen and terrible warfare which the belligerent na- 
tions of Europe had carried on upon a neutral trade. He 
would, however, forbear to indulge in these general re- 
marks, and state the reasons which compelled him to ad- 
here to his vote ; in doing which, he would content him- 
self with expressing, merely, the opinions which he had 
formed, from. an attentive consideration of-all that he had 
heard from gentlemen who had exhausted the argument. 
One clear and intelligible. principle might be drawn from 
the discussion, viz: The power of the General Govern- 
ment extends to the right of passing a bankrupt law, which 
may discharge the bankrupt debtor from his contracts. What- 
ever of power remains in the States over bankrupts or 
insolvents, is controlled, in this respect, by the constitu- 
tional limitation, that, “no State shall pass laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts.” .. He was aware that gentle- 
men questioned the truth of the latter position ; at least, 
in the extent.in which he had stated it. But, Sir, if there 
is force in language; if deliberate opinions can be inferred, 
from the terms in which they are expressed, the two ca- 
ses so often mentioned, of Sturges against Crowninshield, 
and McMillan and McNeill, decided. the position fully, 
without regard to the residence of the parties to either of 
the suits, or the time when the contract was made. He 
viewed it as a question no longer open for discussion, ex- 
cept in the shape of a proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion. Sir, said Mr. K, the first position in regard to the 
powers of this Government, is, in the opinions of gentle- 
men who are opposed to this section, to be limited, in its 
Operation, to such contracts only, as shall have, for one 
or both of its parties, a merchant or trader. Now,,Sir, if 
this idea be a sound one, and if, moreover, the Judicial 
construction of the cases named be definitive, a trader, 
under the operation of a bankrupt law, may be discharged 
from his contract, and no other description of person can, 
in any form, partake of this privilege. He did not say it 
was a privilege to be subject to the rigor of a Bankrupt 
system, in all respects; but, to be discharged from a con- 
tract, was a privilege which one man was as well entitled 
to, under like circumstances, as another. He viewed it asa 
privilege of so substantial a kind, that, to refuse all classes 
of men the enjoyment of it, in an equal degree, where 
the same circumstances and reasons exist for conferring it, 
was the destruction of those principles of equality, which 
lie-at the very foundation of our institutions. But, accord- 
ing to the opinions expressed by the opponents of this 
section, a. principle of reciprocity, in reference to the very 
same contract,is denied. A contract between trader and 
farmer may be discharged, as to the trader; and enforced 
upon the farmer. Without going further into: considera- 
tions of the injustice and unconstitutionality of such a dis- 
crimination, Mr. K. said, he would conclude with the re- 
mark, that, under the settled interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, this discrimination did exist, unjess all classes. of 
oùr citizens may be included in. the bill now-upon. the 
table. It proposes a discrimination in mann 


ner; only, and 
not in effect, or matters of right. --How.is-a:man, other 
than a trader, under any circumstances, to ‘be telieved, un- 
Jess he may be included in some-such measure as this ? 


if he resorts to the insolvent laws of his State, he is met | political bias of a majority of that 


and turned. away by the omnipotent: decisions of the. Su- 
preme Court. ` And shall he be told, when-he-applies te 
the National tribunals, * our powers..extend only to thé 
relief of traders?” In his judgment, no construction of 
the powers delegated to Congress could. be sound, which 
constituted a privileged order of men—which recognized 
the existence, in this Republic, of ‘alia lex. Rome, alia 
Athenis.” , SORT E RAL GRE 
Mr. McKINLEY observed, that, as he had voted to re- 
tain the section now under consideration, he rosé to state 
his. motives for doing so. He did not intend to vote’ for 
the bill unless this section was retained, nor even then, 
unless it should be so amended as to meet his views upon 
the subject. In making the few remarks which he should 
offer to the Senate; itseemed necessary to him to inquire, 
in the first place, what composed a Bankrupt law.? And 
in answering that-question, it was their duty to regard 
principles, and not modifications, that they might not ram 
into distingtions where none really existed. If they ad- 
hered strictly to the consideration of the principle, they 
would find no difficulty in arriving at the desired conclu- 
sion. It had been contended by a gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Van Buren] that no line could be drawn be~ 
tween Insolvency and Bankruptcy ; that their forms and 
principles so strongly resembled: each other, and had 
been by practice so intertwined, as to present great difficul- 
ty to those who attempted their definition. This opin- 
ion, however, arose from an appendage of a principle. of 
one having been taken and compared. to a principle of 
the other. He considered the principles of Bankru ptcy 
to:have been derived from England, and to involve prin- 
ciples so peculiar in themselves as to afford no difficulty 
in their delineation. He would not apply to lexicons 
for a definition of the term, but would take the meanin 
as it stood when the Constitution was framed. What, 
then, was its signification? It was merely that a Bank- 
rupt law annulled the contract between a debtorand cre: 
ditor, and released the latterfromall after-liability. What 
was an insolvent law, and what did it seek? It sought to 
release the person of the debtor—and neither in the one 
case nor in the other, could the debtor be released, withe 
out having fully surrendered all his property for tbe bene- 
fit of his creditors. : Did it, then, because both laws: com- 
prise the condition that no person should have the benefit 
of either until he should have given up his property, ade 
mit of the argument that there was no distinction: ; 
the two? Did it follow, because the conditions” 
two systems were the same, that their principles. were also 
the same? Suppose an architect to construct two co- 
lumns, the one of marble the other of wood, in every re- 
spect similar, in their shape, dimensions, and color y 
would it not be absurd to compare their appearance mere- 
ly? And would not the proper comparison be their re- 
spective essential qualities of hardness, durability, and 
specific gravity? ‘The same distinction was to be ob- 
served between the Bankrupt and Insolvent systems. 
Their principles were distinct, and could not be compar- 
ed with eachother. One discharged the contract, the 
other the person only, He held-the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in the highest respect; he considered the 
Chief Justice of the United States one of the ablest Judg- 
es in the world—still he might have been in error ; and the 
case of Sturges and Crowninshield, which had so often. 
been referred to, was, in his opinion, not sufficiently clear 
to be taken as decisory ina matter of such vast impor- 
tance. It rather rendered the subject more confused and 
complex in its character, than relieved it from the dificul. 
ties which had previously arisen in its discussion. . Nor 
could he approve of that description of judicial legislatioa 
which might hereafter lead to most unhappy: results, and 
might even render it necessary to change, at some future 
period, the fundamental Jaw. Such appears to be the 
Court, and the great qa- 
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„thority of its decisions: upon ‘constitutional: law, that the 
powers of the Federal: Government are, by- mere cone 
struction, made to overshadow: State: powers, atid render 
‘them alinost contemptible, In the. case reférred to, the 
Chief Justice, by an obitur dictum, determines avery deli- 
cate question not them before the Court.. - Because, in 
Great Britain, there: was great similarity: in the provisions 
of the-Bankrupt. and Insolvent laws of that country, he 
therefore concludes: that.no distinctiòn can be drawn. be- 
tween them in the United States. He says, if Congress 
were to pass a law- which only disposed: of the effects of 
the debtor, and. discharged his person from imprisonment, 
he would -have great hesitation in saying, that such was 
nota Bankrupt law. Is this reasoning consistent with 
the Constitution ? That instrument confers upon Con- 
gress the power to pass laws upon the subject of Bank- 
Tuptcy, but‘none to. pass laws upon the subject of Insol- 
vency. It expressly prohibits the States from passing 
Jaws impairing the obligation of contracts. As the Bank- 
rupt law, as it existed in England when the Constitution 
was formed, did discharge the debtor from the obligation 
of the contract, that was the peculiar power conferred up- 
‘on Congress, and prohibited to the States. Consequent- 
ly, that forms the essential difference. between a Bank- 
yupt and Insolvent law in the United States. The first 
belongs exclusively to Congress, and the latter esclusive- 
Jy tothe State Legislatures. Any law upon this subject, 
passed by Congress, which did not discharge the debtor 
from the obligotion of his contract, upon reasonable con- 
ditions, would not, in his opinion, be a Bankrupt or even 
a constitutional law. Nor would a law, passed by a State, 
which discharged the debtor from the obligation of his 
contract, be constitutional. If this reasoning be correct, 
the line of distinction is clearly drawn, and exists in prin- 
ciple between Federal and State powers upon this sub- 
ject. Constitutional laws, therefore, passed by either, 
‘must be casentially different in principle, although they 
may be precisely alike in their modifications. — 
But, to look a little further, and extend the inquiry to 
Great Britain, in order to see whether the classification of 
subjects of the law was a principle of their Bankrupt law, 
or a modification of that principle. The principle there 
established was, that the’ debtor should be discharged 
from the debt, and the question as to who were the pro- 
‘per objects upon whom that principle should operate, 
mt the modification.of the principle itself. This 
rindiple has been engrafted upon the Constitution of the 
United States, and every. modification of which it is sus- 
eeptible, is within the power granted to Congress. Was 
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dispense equal justice 


sind equal privileges to.all ; Butto 
be:suited'to the pursuit and-occupation-dfieach class. He 
could ‘not, if he were: to attempt ity ¢ such. just 
and: glowing colors’as had: been: done,-by the: gentleman: 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Rowan] the misery whichhad been, 
and would still be, suffered, without the applica hi 
system: - But he was sensible- there were- many- classés 
of society who suffered.as much, and:whose claims tòthe 
benefits of a Bankrupt law were as meritorious, as thoseof 
the merchant-and trader. However anxious he mightbe - 
to relieve the latter from the unnecessary pressure of 
debts. beyond their péwer to pay, he could: not. agree ta 
doso at the expense of the former.: Ifa man was. unfor- 
tunate, he wished to know:on what principle he was to 
be denied a discharge under this law, because he hap- 
pened to belong toa certain class of the community ?._ 

He would pass to the consideration of the objection ené 
tertained by him to the 93d section. If it was modified to 
suit his views, he should vote for the bill, but not other: 
wise. In stating this objection, he did not pretend to of- 
fer an amendment, but would léave it to the committee 
to determine whether they would or would not do so: 
It had been suggested to him by-his colleague, and: had 
struck him with greatforce, on reading attentively that sec- 
tion, that it enabled a single creditor, to the amount of $500, 
to petition against his debtor for.a commission of Bank- 
ruptcy ; and thereby. alarm all his other creditors, and 
bring him into unnecessary difficulties. If this were to 
become a system, what would be its effects upon the agri-. 
cultural portion of the community? . ‘Their habits of busi- 
ness were not regular, nor were they accustomed to 
make punctual payments, But, under this system, if the 
farmer did not adhere to strict mercantile. punctuality, his - 
creditor, whomight be his enemy, had it in his power, by 
the mere act of petitioning, to destroy his credit, and bring 
down upon him all his creditors, who, from the bare ap- 
prehension of his insolvency, might, by a multiplicity of 
law suits, and forced sales of his property, render him in- 
solvent, when his means of payment were greatly beyond 
the amount- of his debts. Suppose a farmer worth 
$ 15,000 in property ; his debts amount to $3,000; a crer 
ditor, to whom he owes but $500, brings him before a 
commissioner ; this would necessarily alarm his other cre- 
ditors, and, although the debtor might refuse to become a 
Bankrupt, suspicion being thus excited, he would, in all 
probability, be harassed: by suits, for the whole amount 
of his. debts, his estate brought under the hammer, might 
be sacrificed for the: payment of $5000, while, had. he 
been allowed to goon unmolested, his credit would have 


it or was it not: then in the power of Congress to modify | remained unimpaired, and, by the proceeds of his farm, he 
the law according to its own discretion, provided the cs- | might have paid his debts. . Would. the friends-of the agri- 


sential principle was preserved ? 


tended for by the: gentleman from New York [Mr Van» 
Brey] be correct, they must adopt the Bankrupt law of , 
Great Britain as it existed at the adoption of the Consti- į 


tution, and no other. But if not, then he would ask up- 
on what ground they were restricted from applying it to 
all descriptions of debtors? On what principle would 
they classify the citizens of the United States, extending 
its privileges to one class, and refusing them to another.? 
For, no matter what might be said-to the contrary, a 
Bankrupt law does extend an extraordinary privilege and 
‘benefit to the debtor; and that is the principal reason 
why it is so anxiously desired at present. The doctrine, 
the thought, could not be maintained ; it appeared clear 
to him, that the application of the systemy-was left to the 
éliscretion of Congress, and-was to be applied -as-the cir- 
cumstances of the country should dictate... The ground 
tn which he-had voted for retaining the 93d section, was, 
that the system ought to be extended to all the People 
of the United States, without regard to their degree or 
ovcupation... He wished the system, if adopted, should 


If the doctrine con- i culturists say thata system, which would: admit of such 


perversion, ought to be adopted, or would operate bene- 
ficially ?.. For himsclfhe could say, he never would.con- , 
sent to it. It had been said in argument that the system, 
in this respect, would be similar to the insolvent. laws, 
and that no man could be made a Bankrupt without his 
own consent. But of what avail would his consent be af- 
ter the injury was done? Why, if the consent of the 
debtor should be of any avail, was the creditor permitted 
to make the first move? Why not allow those of the non- 
trading class, intended to have’ been provided for in this 
section, to.apply for the benefit of this law, when their 
circumstances require it, as they now do for the benefit 
of the insolventlaw?. Why give the creditor such dan~ 
gerous:-and unlimited. power over his debtor? He did 
not believe the gentlemen of thé committee would tole- 
rate suchinjustice, and presumed it was a mere oversight 
in drafting the bill ~ Hf; however, the. gentlemen differed 
from him, -and. were «unwilling. to make. the necessary 
amendment, he should be constrained to vote against the 
bill, however important-the other. provisions. might be. 
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Compulsory process might be highly proper against mer- 
chants and traders ; ‘but no gaod roon could be given 
applying it to farmersand mechanics. 

Wee remarked, that he was convinced that the 
majority of the Senate was in favor of a uniform system of 
Bankruptcy. He was convinced that this was the case 
from the course the arguments of gentlemen had taken, 
and from the reports which had heen made on the subject. 
But, while there wasa majority in favor of an uniform 
system, there was, notwithstanding, great diversity of 
opinion as to what uniformity was. “He had been on the 
committee on this subject last year ; and’ he was then op- 
posed to the 93d section, and had he been here on a for- 
mer day, when the motion was made to. strike it out, he 
should have voted for it. But it did not follow, that he 
should support the motion to reconsider in order that he 
mightrecord his vote onthe question. Besides, he thought 
it would be altogether unavailing to open again a discus- 
sion which had already been as extensive as it had been 
able, when there was:no probability of changing the re- 
sult. Mr. M. said, that one- of the first acts he had per- 
formed when he had first the honor of a seat on the floor 
of the Senate, was to exert himselfto obtain the establish- 
ment of an uniform system of Bankruptcy. Some years 
had now elapsed, and it would be a happy circumstance 
for him, if one of his last acts in the performance of the 
duty wiich had been confided to him, might be to give a 
successful vote for a system which would restare peace, 
happiness, and comfort, to a large and deserving class of 
community, But, being of opinion that the motion to 
reconsider would be unsuccessful, and that it might put 
the bill in jeopardy, he chose rather to decline giving his 
vote for the proposition of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. WOODBURY observed, that he would not again 
have trespassed upon the Senate, with any comments up- 
on the 95d section of the bill, had not gentlemen, in the 
course of the discussion, taken frequent occasion to allude 
to his former remarks. But even now he would confine 
himself to an explanation more full, of only such of his 
views on this subject as had been either misunderstood 
or combated. 

The question lay in a very narrow compass. It was, 
whether Congress had been clothed with power to pass 
laws regulating the insolvencies of persons not traders, and 
making their operation upon such persons dependent on 
their consent ? The solution of this question rested main- 
ly on the meaning of the word Bankruptcies, xs used in 
the grant of power on this subject, by the States, to the 
General Government, in the eighth section of the first-ar- 
ticle of the Constitution. Ft thus became a momentous 
question of State rights ; and hence deserved most delibe- 
rate consideration. He would not be understood to say, 
that the meaning of the word Bankrupt, or Bankruptcies, 
had always been uniform. Like most other words in our 
language, different shades of meaning may have been at- 
tached to them at different periods, and according to the 
instrument and subject-matter in which they were em- 
ployed. But he did contend, that both their technical 
and popular meaning, in all ages and all countries, when 
employed in statutes, and in relation to 4 d gabe sys- 
tem of jurisprudence between debtor an creditor, had 
been confined to persons engaged in trade, and to the ad- 
justment of their transactions. ? f 

The first English statute, referred to by-gentlemen on 
the other side, as contradicting this, and which was pass- 
ed in the thirty-fifth year of the eign’ of Henry the Sth, 
does not contain the word bankrupt, or bankraptcieés, 
from beginning to end. ‘The title of it alone coiitains 
one of them, as “An act against those. who do make 
bankrupt.” In that age, comparatively rude “in legisla- 
tion and commerce, the design ‘was probably to putiish— 

to meke a penal act against those who are described in 
the preamble, as persons that, « craftily obtaining into 
Vou. ULL 


“their hands great substance of other men’s goods, do 
* suddenly flee to parts unknown, or Keep their houses; 
“not minding to pay or restore to ‘any their debts: and 
“ duties ; but, at their own wills and pleasures, consume 
“the substance obtained by eredit of other men, for 
“their own pleasure and delicate living.” He cited 
from the statute itself, and not erroneously, from -digests 
or memory, as others have dune before him ; “and. thus, 
doubtless, without design, conveyed a meaning different 
from the original. In another part of the act these per- 
sonsare styled ‘ offenders ;? and on «s complaint,” their 
bodies, as well as their estates, wherever found, may be 
proceeded against ; and in the last section they are ex- 
pressly prohibited from being discharged so as not to ren- 
der liable for their debts any property subsequently ob- 
tained. Now, if the title alone of this act is an infallible 
test that it was intended as a pure, unmixed statute of 
Bankruptcy—which, by the way, is neither technical rea- 
soning nor probable—it was still very easy to see, that, by 
the above preamble and the subsequent statute of 13th of 
Elizabeth, nobody was meant to be embraced in it but 
traders. They alone were the persons likely to get into 
4 their hands great substance of other men’s goods ;”? be- 
cause this could generally be effected by trade alone. 
They alone were the persons likely “to flee to parts un- 
known,” for such causes; because they were often fo- 
reigners, Lombards and Germans; or if natives, well ac- 
quainted, by their trade, abroad, and easily able to trans- 
fer their money and personal effects to distant countries. 
They alone, too, by meaps of the character of their pro- 
perty, being specie, bills SF exchange, credits, &¢. could 
‘keep their houses,” and ‘consume the substance ob- 
“tained by credit of other men for their own pleasure - 
“and delicate living,” without danger from legal process; 
as they usually possessed little real estate to be reached 
to any extent by their creditors, or little such personal 
‘property as could be seized, and sold at the post, in dis- 
charge of their liabilities. It was not the farmer or hus- 
bandman, who, in the usual course of events, obtained 
large credits, or large personal effects, and deserted his 
fréchold, and committed his estate to the ocean orevery 
promising gale; he was not a citizen of the world ; ‘Hor 
could he, by “ keeping his house,” defraud his creditors, 
‘in pleasure and delicate living”’—as all his flocks, and 
herds, and crops, and lands, would remain exposed to le- 
gal process. ‘THe first attempt, therefore, to extend the 
act of Henry the 8th to any but traders, produced, in a 
few years from its passage, the 15th of Elizabeth,“ fora 
plain declaration,” as the act itself states, “who is and 
ought to be taken and deemed for a bankrupt.” This last 
statute then proceeds explicitly to enact, that none should 
be so taken and deemed except merchants, or those in 
some way engaged in trade. None but such had in fact 
been generally so taken before ; and none but such have: 
ever been so considered since. They alone were within 
the mischief giving rise to these statutes. They alone, 
from the nature of their pursuits, and the character of 
their property, could be reasonably subjected to a sys- 
tem so new to the common law, and so penal in its conse- 
quences. There never was, and never will be, any occa- 
sion for treating those engaged only in agricultural em- 
ployments, as “ offenders,” or criminals, for not exercis- 
ing all that punctuality and strictness in the discharge of 
their few and usually well-secured debts, which are in- 
dispensable to the security and success of dealings with ` 
and among commercial men. 
Again, gentlemen ert in expressing a belief -that mere 
agriculturists have ever, at any time, since the 13th of 
Elizabeth, been held to be within the purview of the 
Bankrupt acts. This isa question to be settled by the 
books, and not by conjecture or argument: There had, 
it was true, been some difficulty in determining who were 
and who were not traders. The Courts had, by construc. 
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tion, embraced several classes of persons within the sta- 
tute ; but it had always been done.on.the express ground 
that.their principal employment was that of trading. So 
particular statutes, since the 13th.of Elizabeth, have in- 
cluded some and rejected other. classes from the Bank- 
rupt system; but invariably on the ground that they were 
or were not engaged in trade. -Such was the theory of 
the Statute of George 24 ; such. of the new Bankrupt act 
of A. D. 1825, and such the principle running through all 
the one or two hundred.reported decisions upon this sys- 
tem. Many of them were now before him, but he should 
not stop to enumerate them. Gentlemen could examine 
for themselves. This much, however, was certain, not- 
withstanding the suggestions of the Seaators from Geor- 
gia and South Carolina, that, so far from farmers having 
always been regarded-as within the Bankrupt system, till 
the statute of George the 2d, whether you deemed them 
sub-lessees to the owner of the soil, or husbandmen, or 
laborers, no instance could be found, for the whole two 
centuries, since the introdpction of the system, of a mere 
agriculturist’s having bech adjudged a bankrupt. The 
definition of a bankrupt in the statute, forbade such a 
construction; judicial decisions, more than one hundred 
and fifty years old, bad forbidden it ; and the subsequent 
statutes had again and again forbidden it ; and this not 
because they had before been included, nor on any local 
theory of politics in England, but because a Bankrupt 
system, in its truc extent and meaning, was not adapted 
to the education, habits, opinions, or condition, of an agri- 
cultural population. Indeed, 
the framers of this very bill, that they had, in this 93d 
section, made a distinct and peculiar system tor those not 
engaged in trade, 

Under a special grant of power to us, in 1789, to pass 
“uniform laws on the subject of Bankruptcies,” bow 
could we then extend those laws to persons who at that 
time were not within the letter or spirit of the Bankrupt 
system, any more than we could extend them to distinct 
subjects of land titles, or forms of legal process? It need 
hardly be argued, that, if we, as the agents of the several | 
States, with explicit powers, undertake to consirue the 
language of those powers broader than what we know the 
language was then understood to mean, it is as much a 
violation of the Constitution as it would be to usurp pow- 
ers entirely new. 

Again, as another illustration of the meaning of this 
grant, it was not only introduced in the Convention, as 
before remarked, in connexion with another, purely com- 
mercial; but the uniformity it provides for is desirable. 
only in respect to persons engaged in trade. One great 
object of the Constitution was to regulate the commerce | 
between different States, and between the whole country | 
and foreign nations. Uniformity on these subjects might 
often be highly useful, and especially as to the debts and 
dealings of merchants; because they carried on trade 
from State to State, ata great distance ; of necessity were 
trusted to large amounts, and had-much loose property 


in their possession, easily removed beyond reach of legal | 


process. It might, therefore, be found expedient, that 
the laws concerning their contracts should be uniform— 
should be known in our remotest States, and even in fo- 
reign countries. But not one of these reasons applied to 
persons not traders. They had little or no commercial 
Intercourse abroad. Their debts were comparatively 
small and few. It was not necessary, in the usual course 
of business, that they should be trusted extensively, or by 
strangers. They usually bad landed estates, and such: 
kind of personal property as could not casily be conceal- 
ed, or withdrawn from their creditors. No evil or mis- 
chicf existed as to them, or their debts, requiring a reme- 
dy general and uniform. To be sure, a general code for | 
all classes, on debts, on the subject of deeds, of wills, of 


o conscious of this were į 


on parchment, and.in theory; but such a. code was not 
within the power of Congress. The States. wisely had 
retained all such legislation to themselves, as; better 
adapted. to their institutions, and better understood in 
each member of the Confederacy ; and only given to Con- 
gress the rightto pass such a code as to bankruptcies, 
such’ a code as to traders; because uniformity. among 
them, as a commercial measuré, might be salutary to al 
Under this view, as well-as, som 


parts of the Union. 


views referred to by other gentlemen, the word, uniform 


furnished a clear and strong clue to the meaning of this 
clause in the Constitution, and almost demonstrated that 
the present section was altogether unwarranted... 7 
Mr. W. said, his arguments had been attacked on 
other grounds, which it was proper to notice. The Sen- 
ator from Maine seemed to argue, that the Bankrupt sys- 
tem contemplated by this clause of the Constitution, was 
a privilege to the objects of it ; and therefore, the agri- 
cultural class ought to be included. But they are to be 
included, or not, according to the legitimate meaning of 
the clause, when inserted in the Constitution ; and not 
according to the effect of the system, whether a privilege 
or a punishment, The gentleman, pursuing this idea, 
observed, that the agricultural class would not feel in- 
debted to me for an attempt to exclude them. from the 
enjoyment of a privilege conferred on the trading ‘class. 
Let us see, for a moment, who is advocating exclusive 
privileges, and who is most triendly to the lords of the 
soil. The compulsory provision that characterizes oll 
real Bankrupt systems, and even the whole of this very 
bill, except the last section, is, or is net, a privilege to 
the objects of it. He cared not which horn of the dilem- 
ma the gentleman preferred. If it be a privilege, then 


farmers, by the 93d section, are deprived of it. If it be 


not a privilege, then merchants are deprived of the bene- 
fits of an exemption from it, which is conferred on the 
farmer. In either case, this very bill, as it now stands, 
with the 93d section, confers an exclusive privilege on 
one or the other class ; and is, therefore, on the argument 
used, partial and unjust. But strike. out the 93d sections 
as was now moved, and consider the pure Bankrupt sys- 
tem as it ought to be, not a privilege to the debtor, but 
the creditor, and then the bill will be impartial—be- 
cause the creditor, the only privileged person, may be a 
farmer, ord merchant, or a physician. In the benefits or 
privilege, all will then equally participate, who happen 
to be creditors; while in the hardships of it, in the 
compulsory process, the aggravated pains and penalties 
inflicted under it, nobody will participate, but“ those 
engaged in trade ; and who, from the nature of their em- 
ployment, must submit, for the benefit of others, to these 
peculiar Habilities. 

Again, it willnever confer any favor on the farmer to 
consider him as within the scope of the Bankrupt system. 
Enough has bcfore been said upon the evils which such 
a construction of the Constitution might call down upon 
him. Though he be left in this section exempt from the 
compulsory process, yet gentiemen must admit we cen- 
not pass this section, unless we have power also to apply 
to him the compulsory process; because the power js 
derived solely from the clause as to Bankruptcies, and 
from the construction that farmers can be made the sub- 
ject of such laws, in their fullexteut. But could the 
farmers ever have intended to eonfer such power on Con- 
gress }—a power to punish them as criminals, if not pay- 
ing a note the very day it falls duc, or if commutting any 
other act of mercantile bankruptcy ; and thus to bring 
under the hammer of the auctioneer all their estates, both 
realand personal, though more than adequate, under a 
fair sale; to pay double the amount of their honest debts. 
What farmer m the Convention dreamed that he was con- 
ferring such a power over any body but merchants ? Whe- 


suits at lav, of descents, &e. might appear very beautiful j ther the power may be well or ili used by Congress, is 
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not the question. 


But did they mean to conferit? Was]and distinct clause in the Constitution, that no State 
there any necessity for conferring it? Was there any ad i shall pass laws impairing the obligation of contracts.” 
vantage in conferring it? A leading principle in, th i If that Court, however, have decided that State insolvent 
whole instrument, was to retain in the States all jurisdic- ! laws cannot exempt the subsequent property of ‘debtors 
tion and control over the great mass of their citizens, in from process in any cases, Mr. W. did not so understand 
the great mass of their contracts and pursuits, except on _ their reports. Buton this point he forbore to dwell. Be 
subjects purely commercial. : i vit that they have so decided. Does it alter'the meaning 
Again, if tife farmer thinks a system useful to him, on : of a word in an independent clause of the Constitution ? 
the subject of debtor and creditor, cannot one be enact- ! Does it alter the meaning of the word Bankruptcies, as 
ed at home ? ‘and one equally or more pertinent, in each | employed and understood by those who used it thirty 
State, to its former laws and usages, than a general law, ; years before ? That word then, like other words,’ when 
indiscriminate for every State ? The farmers and mechan- į used in grants, meant at the time it was used something 
ics—the majority of the population of each State—better | or nothing; and whatever it then meant it now means, 
than we, understand their own wants and habits; their and always will mean, as defining the extent of this par- 
systems on this subject would be simple, and easily com- | ticular grant. Its meaning may change when used for 
prehended, and not an unwieldy volume like the present other purposes, and at different periods; but what it 
bill; and their penalties would be mild, like the spirit of | then meant is unchangeable, and, as a guide to the 
the age on the subject of punishment ; and not numerous, | power it then, implied or conferred, it is the same 
complicated, and inflamed, like many inthe present bill. | yesterday, to-day, and forever. He protested against an 
But the Senator from Mlinois has urged another objec- | attempt to alter the power we obtained by that grant, 
tion. It is, in substance, that those not engaged in trade | through judicial constructions, whether right or wrong, 
are unable to obtain the same or equal benefits under an | that had becn given to other clauses, and which Were 
insolvent system passed by any State, which they can ob- | now adduced and urged to cramp, under the present 
tain under this bill; because, under a bill passed by | clause, still closer and closer the reserved rights of the 
Congress, the contract may be dissolved, but not so under | States. ‘Those rights were most sacred; and scarcely 
a State law. Is this a fair argument, on a constitutional | ever existed an occasion when they were more endan- 
question? Does it alter the true meaning of the grant | gered. f 
of power, that persons not originally contemplated by it} He would pretest, also, with equal zeal, against the 
might be benefited in some particulars by being brought | doctrine of the Senator from Maine, that, by any legisla- 
within it by construction ? tive definition of ours, we could extend or alter, in the 
Here Mr. Woopaury entered into a series of argu-| smallest degree, the meaning of the word Bankruptcies, 
ments, the object of which was to show, that, if the Con- | as used in the Constitution, forty years ago. If 1 under- 
vention who formed the Constitution intended to give | stood his reasoning, it was, that the Convention, not hav- 
Congress the power to release traders from their con- |ing specially defined what was meant by Bankruptcies, 
tracts, after a failure, and to leave other persons not re-| we could define it by an act of Congress. But can it be 
leased, there might have been plausible reasons for the | pretended, a moment, that we can thus get any larger 
distinction. The trader was by a Bankrupt system sub- | power under the word, or any different power from 
jected to severe and peculiar hardships, in some particu- what we have obtained, without a legislative definition ? 
lars, for the benefit of his creditors, often of other classes, | If itis not so pretended, the reasoning amounts to no- 
and hence might well be allowed some peculiar favors. | thing ; and ifit be so pretended, let us look a moment to 
But even this exemption, if intended, was for the benefit | the consequences of the doctrine. He would not go into 
of others, as much as the trader, so that he might resume, | any detail. But if we can extend power by enlarging 
untrammelled, his former occupation, so useful and indis- | the meaning of one word, we may extend it by limiting 
pensable to the prosperity of all other classes. ‘The tra-| the meaning of another. Thus, by a statute declaring 
der also lived under the stern necessity of exposing his | that the word Religion, as used in the Constitution, does 
property to numerous and alarming hazards—the perils | not relate to such subjects as the worship of the Deity, 
of navigation—the obligation to trust largely, and to trust | and the nature of s future state, we may pass any laws, at 
those little known—the sudden Huctuation of distant mar- | our pleasure, regulating opinion and practice on these 
kets, and the aggressions of forsign nations. But whe- | last subjects. So we may define “liberty of speech. and 
ther any exemption to those in trade, as to absolving their | of the press,” in the first article of the amendments, not 
contracts, was or was not intended to be given under this | to relate to the freedom of debate, or the diffusion of ideas 
clause, it is certain that it was not the paramount object | by the art of printing, and in this imanner proceed to re- 
of the clause. The paramount object was to have the Strict them, much further beyond the sedition code of 
laws as to traders uniform. Whether property after-| yore, than even that went beyond the feelings and opin- 
wards acquired should be liable for old debts, or not, was | ions of the patriots who opposed it. This system of legis- 
far from being necessarily implied in the Bankrupt sys- f lative definition, if only pushed to the extent of the prin- 
tem, The act of Henry the 8th, which gentlemen insist | ciple, would prostrate every barrier, and prove the grave 
was a Bankrapt law, expressly subjected such property ; | of every State rigat. 
and no statute till the reign cf Anne expressly exoner-| The sentiments he had now advanced, [said Mr. W.] 
ated it. ‘The insolvent system which the States had pass- | were not the fruits of mere feeling, prejudice, or any pro- 
ed before 1789, for all classes, had sometimes subjected | fessional fondness for debate. Nor were the leading dis- 
such property, and sometimes not; and it is natural to; tinctions he had taken, novel; nor were they assumed 
suppose that the States expected they could afterwards | merely for the occasion. ‘They rested on known and re- 
retain or exclude this provision, as deemed most expedi- | ceived principles, as well in this country as in England, 
ent, in their subsequent insolvent systems. On this point] Here Mr. W. read, in support of the above views, some 
Mr. W. enlarged. ‘The impression of the Senator from | passages from the Digest of Mr. Dana, of Massachusetts, 
Illinois, that the States could not now, in an insolvent law, | showing the difference between a Bankrupt and an Insol- 
exonerate their citizens’ property from old debts, after | vent system, both here and clsewhere ; and here before 
once surrendering their effects, has not arisen from any | 1789, as well as since. The opinions of such a man, on 
decision of the Supreme Court, that the power of.Con- | this question, vould not, he believed, suffer in comparison 
gress over Bankruptcies extends to persons not traders. | with those of any other jurists, who were unable to disco- 
If it did, such a decision would deserve grave considera- {ver any distinguishing features between the two systems. 
tion, But his opinion rests ona decision upon another! Tn conclusion, he entreated the Senate not to indulge 
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in the smallest perversion or violation of the grant of pow- 
er made.to.us, concerning Bankruptcies, in consequence 
ofa judicial construction or definition of a different clause. 
This was not the remedy for the difficulties suggested by 
his friend from.JHinois. Tt was to repeal or modify that 
clause, if necessary. and expedient, so as to-leave in the 
States, by an insolvent system, a right to release subse- 
quent property from the reach of old creditors. This 
difficulty, ifit existed in fact, had doubtless grown out of 
an extended construction of the limitation about violating 
the obligation of contracts—a construction much broader, 
in his belief, than what was apprehended or foreseen 
when. the Constitution was adopted. ‘The. tendency of 
almost all the. adjudications on that clause, had been to 
enlarge its operation. much beyond what was argued in 
the Convention, or maintained before the People, at the 
time of its ratification. He might differ with other gen- 
tlemen in this impression. It was not now the time to 
explain. more fully. But, whether right or wrong in this 
impression, it furnished no reason for altering the mean- 
ing.of the word Bankruptcies. 1t only furnished a rea- 
son for so altering the Constitution as to make clear the 
right of the States—their exclusive right—to enact insol- 
vent systems for persons not traders, and under those sys- 
tems to discharge property subsequently acquired, or not, 
as might, to each State, seem most safe and salutary. 

. My. HOLMES remarked, that he believed the Senate 
Were tired of technicalities as much as himsclf ; and, for 
his own part, he was so fully surfeited with them that he 
could be content to consign them to the Father of Lies, and 
‘restore old-fashioned common sense, which seemed en- 
tirely out of fashion, to her legitimate supremacy. They 
had heard, within a few days, most elaborate definitions of 
the words Bankruptcy and Insolvency ; und he did not re- 

collect to have heard any two of the numerous gentlemen 
who-had labored to explain these much-disputed terms, 
who agreed in their ideas of the meaning. ‘The member 
from Alabama had seemed to him to come nearest to the 
line between. the two conditions ; and, Mr. H. thought, 
that he should be inclined to agree with him, that it was 
the effect ofthe law which gave it its distinctive character. 
Now, the Bankrupt Law relieves the debtor ; and this ef- 
fect, from long consent and its uniform operation, has be- 

~ come the distinctive characteristic of the systém—so that 
any law which arrives at that end, is, in my conception, 

Bankrupt law. As to the definition of bankruptcy at the 

time of framing the Constitution, it strikes me that it was 
as gencral at that period as at this. 


It implied then, as it 
does now, that condition i 


n which a debtor cannot satisfy 
the demands of his creditors. This being my view of it, 
Tsay, in relation to the system now to be adopted, show 
me the debtor who cannot pay what he owes, and who is 
willing to deal justly with his creditors, and on him the 
law ought to be made to operate. Ifthe definition given 
to the Constitution, that the United States has the right to 
pass a retroactive law, and the States have not that right, 
be a correct one, then is Congress bound to extend that 
Jaw to all classes of the People who are in equal need of 
its benefits. If this power is to be exerted to one favored 
class alone, then the law is n 
it will extend relief to that cl 
ver enjoy. 

I recollect, sir, having read ina hook which is on your 
‘table—or, if it is not there, 


ot equal in its operation, as 
ass, which the others can ne- 


it- should be—of a case very 
similar to that which such a partial law presents, although, 
much to my discredit, I have read the book so little of late 
years, that I may not be altogether correct in quoting it. 
itis said, in that book, that acertain servant owed his mas- 
ter a certain sum, which hie was unable to pay, and his mas- 
‘terforgave him the debt ; but that one fellow-servant went 
to another and demanded payment; the debtor begged 
him-to-have patience ; but he seized him by the throat and 
rast hint inte prison. Se, in this case, Congress is the 
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This may be one of those deductions 
from ancient usages and opinionsupon which itis not ún- 


common to find great variety of sentiment. It is also said 

| that the act of bankruptcy is a constrained act, and that it 
| isa punishment which the law allows the creditor to ine 
flict upon his debtor for the crime of failing to keep his 
day of payment. This is all very well to help out. an ar. 
gument, butis it applicable to the country, and the state 
of society in which we live ? Isit covisistent with our views 
of equal justice, or with the feclings and wishés of the 
People ? Let us but look at the petitions, at the instance 
of which, backed by the power granted in the Constitution, 
and the desires of'a great portion of the country, we ure 
now acting. Are these the petitions of the creditors ? 
Do they pray for relief for themselves, or is it for their 
benefit that we are considering the cxpedicncy of passing 
this bill? Itis not so. You have on your table hundreds 
of petitions from distressed debtors, to be relieved from the 
burthen of obligations from which they have no power to 
absolve themselves. ‘This law of pains and penalties is ask- 
ed for by the very persons upon whom those pains and 
penalties are to operate. Considering, then, that there is 
an equal knowledge and feeling of self-interest among 
creditors and debtors, it is hardly to be maintained that 
this billis to operate exclusively for the benefit of creditors. 
But there was another view of the subject which had 
forcibly arrested his attention ; and be thought it ought to 
have considerable weight in favor of extending the bill to 
all classes. If the farmer or the mechanic could never 
be relieved by the Bankrupt Law, why should he be 
obliged to endure its effects in any degree? Why should 
he, while his own property must be sacrificed, . and his 
future gains be at the mercy of his creditors, consent to 
take a dividend, and release from future responsibility, 
the bankrupt merchant? If they would allow that the 
farmer, who should not have the. benefit of a discharge 
from his debts, should also be exempted from the obliga- 
tion to discharge his creditors, it would be some redress 
for the want of equality which the law, applying only ito 
merchants, would present. Shape your bill according to 
consistency, and, where you do not relieve, forbear to in- 
flict. Say- that the farmers shall not be subject to the 
Bankrupt Law in any way ; that they shall not be forced, 
to take a dividend with other creditors, and there will be 
some justice in the measure : otherwise, its operation will 
be unjust andunequal. This extreme inequality is tome 
very offensive. Here is one man to be discharged, and, 
after having been reduced to poverty, allowed to go on 
and rebuild his fortunes, while another has not. a similar 
privilege, but, on the contrary, must suffer all the evils 
now complained of. Here are two debtors in the same 
street, who may become indebted on the same principle, 
and to the same amount ; vet, a Bankrupt Law is to make 
so entire a distinction between them, that the one is forced, 
although he has given up his property and is not-worth a 
farthing, topine under the burthen of his debts, while the 
other, ‘having performed the same act of giving up his 
(property, and nothing more, is discharged freely and 
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fully, shakes off the encumbrance of his former obligations, | pose to retrace the ground over which we have travelled. 
and starts anew. in the race for wealth and advancement. | I desire, merely, to offer a few brief remarks'on some of 


This is a brief sketch of the partial operation ofa Mer- 
cantile Bankrupt Law. I know that this system is to 
merchants more essential—were it to be applied to one 
classand to no others—than to agriculturistsand mechanics, 
The latter are not so often under the necessity of taking 
advantage of the system. But, I say,do equal justice to all. 
If the agriculturist, by the operation of uniform circum- 
stances,is unable to meet his debts, give him an opportu- 
nity of relief. If the mechanic becomes virtually a bank- 
rupt, allow him to become such formally, and according to 
law. As to the operation of this law-as a sponge, it will 
be bad enough at any rate ; but it will be insupportable if 
that sponge wipes out the obligations of one portion only 
ofthe community. That the State of New York should be 
‘opposed to the general system, does not appear at all won- 
derful. That State has such a comfortable Insolvent Law 
that it would be surprising were the People willing to lose 
or impair it, We have been told that ninety officers are 
constantly employed in relieving the citizens of the State 
and those of other States who fly to that land of.refuge 
from debt and misery. This displays a lucrative business, 
and must draw a flood of emigration to that State. It may 
therefore be conceived that the State of New York had 
rather confine this law to merchants and commercial ope- 
rations. The People were, no doubt, interested not to 
prevent this emigration ; but its continuance promised no 
good to other States, and, by some, might be thought to 
Operate to their prejudice. I still adhere to the opinion 
which I formerly expressed, that the 93d section is the 
most valuable portion of the bill ; nor can I see why the 
great mass of the People should be excluded from the 
measure, because there is a definition given to the word 
Bankruptcy which no gentleman can thoroughly under- 
stand, if we are allowed to judge by the various and con- 
flicting explanations which they have given. If Con- 
ress, as seemed to be the case, were called upon to de- 
ne the word by legislation, the most liberal definition, 
and that which would best meet the wishes and consult the 
interests and -happiness of the community at large, ought 
to be given, ; 
Mr. BERRIEN then rose, and said: Ido not partici. 
pate, Mr..President, in the fears of the gentleman who has 
just taken his seat. Witha sincere desire that the Se- 


the points in controversy, between the Senator from New 
York and myself, now that he has thought proper, even m 
a stage of the debate to which the discu gon did tiot ap- 
propriately belong, to state’the propositions which have 
excited this vehement declamation, onthe subject of 
State rights. De 
I am supposed, by a singular but not single misappree 
hension of the observations made on a formefoccasion, to 
have “admonished ” this honorable gentleman to descend 
from the regions of his abstraction. Willing to.attribute 
the mistake to the inaccuracy or imperfection of my own 
language, to casualty, or the inattention of those who heard 
me, I must, nevertheless, exercise the right of correcting 
the error. Sir, I have, at no time, admonished the Sena- 
itor from New York, to this, or any other descent. He 
will ‘excuse me for saying, that I do not stand in that re- 
lation which would authorize the intrusion of my admoni- 
tions, on-this, or on any other subject. But, with precise 
reference to the one now under consideration, I do re- 
joice that he has, at length, though not. at my bidding, 
abandoned the generalities under which he has, hitherto, 
covered his approaches against this bill—that he has un- 
masked his battery, and enabled us, at last, to appreciate 
its force. I shall content myself with drawing the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the precise points in controversy, 
between the Senator from New York and his associates, 
on the one hand, and my friend from South Carolina and 
myself, on the other ; and I invite his deliberate attention, 
under the assurance that he will have both the intelli. 
gence to appreciate; and the frankness to acknowledge, 
whatever of truth may be presented to his consideration. 
Let us come to the controversy between us: The- Se- 
nator from NewYork contends, that this is not a Bankrupt 
law. First, Because the provisions of the ninety‘third 
section are not confined to traders; and, Second, Because 
'| they may be called into operation, at the will of the debtor, 
These are supposed by him to constitute the distinctive 
features of an Insolvent law, as contradistinguished from 
a Bankrupt law, which, it is said, have been heretofore. 
in operation as distinct systems, and that the former, there- 
fore, is beyond the power of Congress, which is limited. 
to the enactment of a Bankrupt law. 
I remark, first, that these two objections, so far as they 


| 


nate should proceed to act upon this bill, I have no appre- ' relate to the power of Congress, do, in fact, resolve them- 
hension that the cause which we advocate can be injured - selves into one : since the second, which asserts that this 
by the most ample discussion. The course which we is an Insolvent and not a Bankrupt law, because it iscall- 
have prescribed to ourselves, has been, neither to provoke ; ed into operation at the will of the debtor, does not deny 
nor to avoid it. To the arguments of gentlemen on the the power of Congress to-extend the process of compute 
original motion, to strike out the ninety-third section, we | sory Bankruptcy, beyond the trading class. 1¢ is an ob- 
have replied. After a consideration as full and ample as ; jection, not to the power, but to the mode in which it is 
our opponents chose to make it, the Senate has decided, | exercised: not to the right of Congress to pass a Bank- 
that this section shall iorm a a part of the law to establish | rupt law, for the non-trading classes, but to their right to 
a uniform system of Bankruptcy. No objection was made, ; do so, in the manner proposed. ‘The objection, in fact, is 
no amendment was proposed, to the form of the section, | not to the principle, but to the form of the section. I ene 
It was assailed on its principle, and on that alone: jter into this controversy, however, not in the spirit of 
Because it transcended the power confided to us hy the | strife. Less anxious for victory than for the correct exer- 
Constitution : cise of our constitutional powers, on a subject so interest- 
Because it was calculated to annihilate the Constitu- | ing to thousands of our suffering fellow-citizens, and as- 
tional rights of the States : cribing to our opponents a similar feeling, I am willing to 
' Because it would be, in its operation, oppressive to those | meet the whole argument, in whatever form it is presented. . 
whom it professed to benefit, and unjust to others, from; Is Bankruptcy confined to traders ? Originally, it cer- 
its want. of uniformity, . tainly was not so. I had thought this so clear, as to have 
These several propositions have been examined by the | contented myself, on a former occasion, with simply stat- 
Senator from New York ; not, indeed, on the motion now | ing its origin in, and transfer from, the civil law to the 
under consideration, but in an immediately preceding | law of England, and the fact, that, when thus originally 
stage of this discussion, in which reply would have been | transferred to the latter, it was not limited in its applica 
inappropriate. His views have been urged with a degree| tion, to any particular classes. I did not enter into the 
of zeal and enthusiasm, shall I be permitted to say, in my | proof of this statement, by a reference to authorities, be- 
humble judgment, under a misapprehension, both of fact} cause, with all possible respect for the opinions of gentle- 
and principle, which demands a reply from the advocates} men who differ from me, I could not, in determining the 
ofthe bill. Letmenotbe misunderstood. i do not pro-! question ef our own constitutional powers, attach any 
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English Bankrupt laws did not extend, I ventured to sug- 
gest that there was some confusion in the ideas of our op- 
ponents; that they had not sufficiently distinguished be- 
tween the power and its incidents, When the Scnator 


The Bankrupt Bill. 


at the very ‘threshold. The first English statute onthe 
subject, that which, in point of time, and by the concur- 
ring testimony of various writers, lies at the foundation of. 
the English Bankrupt laws, is the statute 34 and 35.Hen- 
ry VIII. This is distinctly asserted by Bacon, Maddock, 
and Cooke. There was a previous statute, noticing’ the 
crime of Bankruptcy, but that was made against Lom- 
bards. The first statute against English Bankrupts, (says 
Cooke) was that of 34 Henry VII. {refer to the statute 
itself, which is before me. ` It professes to be ‘against 
persons who do make Bankrupt.” It sets forth, that sun- 
dry persons, (not sundry traders) did get and obtain mo- 
ney, &c. &c. and do acts, &e. which made them liable to 
Bankruptcy. _ Therefore, it proceeds to establish tribu- 


‘from Virginia tells me, in reply, that it is impossible to | nals, before whom such persons shall be brought, and by 


‘form an idea of a power, unconnected with the object on 
whioh it isto be exercised, the remark serves only to con- 


very familiar illustration may decide this controversy. The 
“Senator from Virginia, even in the solitude of his closet, is 
«conscious that he possesses, in an eminent degree, the 
power of speech; that he can exercise it at will, upon such 
‘object, and jin such manner, as he may think proper; but 
there is no necessary connexion between these ideas. 
They may be separately presented to his mind. He is per- 
‘fectly conscious of the existence of this power, without 
-being constrained, at the same time, to present to his mind 
the idea, upon whom, or in what manner, it shall be ex- 
ercised, on issuing from his retirement ; whether by a 
passing salutation, to the first way-farer he shall meet, or, 
“more gravely, in delighting and instructing this assembly. 
.So, in the formation of the Constitution, when the minds 
iof its framers were directed to the subject of Bankruptcy, 
‘the single question presented to them was, in whom the 
power to regulate it should be invested. The Coustitu- 
‘tion docs not concern itself with definitions. It seldom 
. looks beyond the simple grant of the power, except to 
impose, by express limitation, some salutary restraint on 
its exercise, It was, for the most part, a mere distribution 
(by express grant, or by express or tacit reservation) be- 
tween the General and State Governments, of powers 
which:were pre-existing and well-defined. Thus, in the 
case under consideration, the Constitution has granted to 
Congress the power to establish laws on the subject of 
Bankraptey, without defining what Bankruptcy is; and 
what serves strongly to enforce the argument for which 
we contend is, that the Convention did, in this instance, 
Jook to the manner in which it should be exercised, and 
have expressed their will in relation to it, by imposing a 
single limitation on it, namely, by requiring that these 
Jaws should be uniform. 
With this view of the question, it must be obvious, that 
I do not attach much importance to the inquiry, in what 
manner, or to what classes, Bankruptcy was applied in 
England, cither at the time of its original introduction, or 
cotemporancously with the adoption of our Constitution ; 
but, as gentlemen have earnestly contended that it has 
been uniformly confined to traders, as I cannot acquiesce 
in this position, and as it may have an influence with 
others, which I am not disposed to give to it, I will state, 
briefly, the reasons of my opinion. { begin, by introduc- 
ing to. the Senator from New York, an authority which 
must. have becn familiar to him. Bacon tells us, that 
Bankruptcy was derived from the civillaw, where it was 
first applied to Iunatics and profligates, who, by their acts, 
injured themselves and their relatives—that process was 


the reason. 


which their property shall be distributed among their cte- 
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1 3 5 ar ditors ; and also. provides against any creditor receiving — 
firm the impression which I had originally entertained. A | his-debt, by covin, to the injury of other creditors. It 
thus performs the office of a Bankrupt Jaw; and there is _ 


no pretence to say, that it was limited to any particular 
class of persons. Indeed, that proposition seems not now 
to be so much relied upon, as the other argument, that it 
was so entirely altered by the statute of Elizabeth, that,. 
to this latter statute, we. must look as the foundation of 
the system—but this is obviously not so, from the expla- 
nation which I have just given: to which it may be add- 
ed, that the statute of Elizabeth bas been itself so essen- 
tially modified, that the same argument would deprive it 
of the claim, which is asserted for it. 
serve to show, more strongly, how very indefinite these 
statutes were, as to the persons included in them, than te 
look at the volumes of English decisions, on this precise 
question, and. to state that, until the act of George I. it 
was doubted whether farmers were not included. By that 
act, they were excluded, but why? Blackstone gives 
“The subjecting them to the laws of Bank- 
“ ruptcy, might be a means of defeating their landlords 
“ of the security, which the law had given thém, above 
‘© all others, for the payment of their reserved rents.”* 
Upon the same principle, the Receiver of his Majesty’s 
Rents was excluded. _ 

But what analogy can be traced between the Enghsh 
and American farmer? Unlike the latter, the former was 
the mere tenant, not the lord of the soil, which he culti- 
vated. The lands belonged to, the Aristocracy of the 
country. The law of primogeniture, aided by entails and 


family settlements, and other devices, sustained the-splen- - 


dor of the nobility, and preserved the property in their 
families; and the farmers, the actual cultivators of the 
soil, the tenants, pur avail, of these great land-holders, 
were excluded from the operation of the Bankrupt laws. 
Why? To uphold the Aristocracy of the country, a mo- 
tive as hostile to the institutions and principles of this Go- 
vernmenf, as it is accordant with those of Great Britain. 
Long after the introduction of the Bankrupt System in 
England, it received an important modification, by which 
the subsequent acquisitions of the debtor were protected 
from the claims of his creditors ; and, very recently, the 
whole code has been carefully revised. ‘The result has 
been, the demolition of one of those ‘partition walls” 
between Bankruptcy and Insolvency, of which the Sena- 
tor from New York bas spoken, and the introduction of 
voluntary Bankruptcy; and yet the Senator from Virgi- 
nia perseyeres in stating itas a proposition, on which we 


cannot disagree, thata Bankrupt law is a remedy exclu- 


sively at the instance of the creditor. He reiterates the 


And nothing. may ` 
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argument, that Bankruptcy is oonfined to traders, assert- | of shove ana, as ane Which the Jaws of England pre- 
ing, in emphatic terms, that ‘never, since the Bench was | scribe ? At the date of the formation of our Constitution, 
«e first broken on the Rialto of St. Marks, was there any | the statutes of Bankrupt in England declared, that certain 
<s class, but merchants, included in it although the | acts, committed by certain persons, should be followed by 
authorities to which I have referred, and especially the | certain consequences. Now, if the term bankrupt,’ as 
statutes of Henry VIH. which I have read, expressly ne- used in the Constitution, is,:in the exer f: thé power 
gative the assertion. Still, the Senator from New Hamp- conferred on Congress, to receive, as gen contend,. 
‘shire maintains, that the argument has not been met. Sir, | the interpretation cotemporaneously given to it: in Eng- 
jt has been met in its very teeth, by disproving, as well | land, and we are therefore bound to confine ourselves to 
the fact,'as the consequence attempted to be deduced the same class of persons, are we not equally bound to 
from.it. Gentlemen have contended, that-Bankruptcy, in | prescribe the same acts, or evidences of bankruptcy, and. 
England, was confined to traders, and that it was exclu- | to declare that they shall be followed by the same penal 
sively the remedy of the creditor. In relation to the first, | or other consequences? This would be to interpret the 
we have shown, that, although it is true at the presenti grantunder consideration into a mere authority to re-enact 
time, it has not always been so; and,.in reference to the : the co-temporary British statutes on the subject of Banke 
last, that, although it formerly was so, it is not so now— į ruptcy ; and such, however revolting, is the conclusion 
thus affording unequivocal proof. that the System had ; to which this argument conducts us. i 
been ftactuating in England, both with respect to the; In the effort to release ourselves from the trammels of 
objects to which it las been: applied, and. the mode in; British legislation with which gentlemen would enfetter 
which it has operated. i i us, we haye adverted to the fact, that the spirit of our po- 
But what if the policy of Great Britain, on this sub- į litical institutions is variant from theirs, and that the situas 
ject, had been constant and unvarying, do the motives: tion of our People is diverse. Take yet, another view : 
which dictated it find any kindred impulses in the spirit | At the time of the adoption of our Constitution, the sys- 
of our institutions? Arc the circumstances of our Peo- ; tem of Bankruptcy was not fully developed in England. 
` plein any degree analogous? .The one isa country in | Forty years have rolled away since that Constitution came 
advanced age, the population of which. is dense, wliere - from the hands of its framers. avery other science has 
‘labor is almost infinitely sub-divided, and each individual , been progressive, nor has that of jurispradence been sta- 
is confined to a single employment, without venturing ; tionary. The law of bankruptcy, particularly, from the 
beyond it. The other is yet in its infancy—its population : extension of commerce, has received in England the most 
is sparse, and each individual, speaking generally, enga- | important modifications. Can it be believed, that it was 
ges in various pursuits. Our farmers, mechanics, manu- | intended to deny to us the right of availing ourselves of 
facturers, aud even those of the learned professions, are | the fruits of experience, of the progress of science ? That 
not unfrequently seen stepping beyond the pale of their | we were to be tied down to the by-gone legislation of a 
particular employments, to engage in some species of; foreign country, without the power of profiting by its im- 
traffic, for the advancement oF their fortunes. Such aj provements, and those of other nations, unless by the al- 
state of things is incident ‘to the early history of every | teration of our constitutional charter ? pair 
country, and, of itself, forbids that discrimination, which| We were told the other day, 1 think by the Senator 
may be appropriately made in one, in which the sub- j from Virginia, that we borrow many of our institutions 
divisions of employment are minute, and the lines which | from Great Britain ; that with these, we have adopted the 
separate them are fixed and impassable, or rarely trans-| technical terms which are appropriate to them, and trial 
gressed. i by jury was instanced as a term used in the Constitution, 
Look now to the opposing spirit of our political institu- | for the interpretation of which, it was said, we must look 
tions, to the diverse condition of our People, and say if, | to the law of England. All this [admit ; but, with a view 
for a moment, it can be conceived to have been the inten- | to the argument which it was intended to sustain, the ex- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution, that Congress | ample seems to me to be unfortunate. We borrow the 
should be restrained, in the application of this principle, | institution of trial by jury from the English common law; 
within those limits which the peculiar policy of Great} but what is it that we do borrow, the principle, or its de- 
Britain had prescribed ? In the establishment of laws on | tails—one, or both? If we provide by law for the trial of 
the subject of Bankruptcy, were they to exercise their | issues of fact by persons of the vicinage, instead of per- 
own discretion, or to follow implicitly in the track of the | mitting our Judges to decide them, must we confine our- 
British Parliament? Chief Justicé Marshall says, “Phe | selves to the classes of persons who are entitled or liable 
“Dankrupt law is said to grow out of the exigencies of | in England to serve as jurors ? and must the trial be con- 
* commerce, and to be applicable solely to traders ; but} ducted in the manner there prescribed, to comply with 
“it is not easy to say who may be excluded from, or in-! the constitutional requisition? If none but freeholders, 
“cluded within, this description. It is ike every other | or lease-holders to a certain amount, are entitled there to 
“part of the subject, one on which Congress may excr-| serve as jurors, are we forbidden to extend the right to 
“t cise an extensive discretion.” And again, he observes, | other classes of our citizens? If the trial by jury, as 
** Another distinction has been stated, and has been uni- | there used, shall authorize, in certain cases, the rendition 
**formly observed. Insolvent laws operate at the in-| ofaspecial verdict, are we forbidden to require, in similar 
““ stance of an imprisoned debtor—bankrupt laws at the | ones, thata general verdict shall be found ? 1s it not ob- 
“instance of a creditor; but should an act of Congress | vious that in this, as inthe case of iankruptey, all that we 
‘authorize a commission of Bankruptcy to issue on the | have borrowed is the principle, and that the persons by 
. application of a debtor, a Court would scarcely be war-| or to whom, and the mode in which it is-to be applied, are 
* ranted in saying, that the law was unconstitutional, and | but incidents necessarily resting in our discretion, to be 
& the. commission a nullity.” Indeed, if we are thus tied | determined by Yougress with a view to the condition of 
| down to the English definition of Bankruptcy, in the ap-| our own People ? 
plication of the principle to our own citizens, why are we |. How, then, do we violate the constitutional rights of the 
not bound to include all which it includes? Does the li-| States, by the exercise of those which have been ex- 
mitation stop here? If the argument be correct, can we j pressly confided to us by the Federal charter? I cannot 
declare that to be an act of bankruptcy. which was not so | enter into the feelings of our opponents on this subject, 
„according to the English acceptation of the term? Nay, | and therefore shall not discuss the question at large. Jf 
further, still tied down by tlie same limitation, are we not | we have succeeded in showing that the provisions of the 
bound te annex the same consequences to the commission ! section which it is proposed to reconsider, are within the 
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Limits of our constitutional powers, it is useless, while we 
are acting as mere legislators, in subjection to the funda- 
mental law, -to-considér whether some different distribu- 
-of. those powers would not have been more propi- 
to. the rights of the States. It seems to me, howev- 
t the fe: t nator from New York are un- 


results. He is invited to look to the result of the success» 
ful reconsideration of his own original motion, inthe, 
event of the ultimate passage of this bill. “If this. section 
be really injurious and. oppressive: to the: non-trading 
classes, there is too much intelligence among their friends 
not to detect its character, and then it cannot facilitate 


a te correct in saying, that į the progress of this bill. But if, on the other hand, it 
“Bankrupte Insolvency ‘constitute in England two | would secure to them substantial benefits, and could by; 


different systems, distinct in their agents, and in their ap- 

lication : for, although it be true, as he has said, that the 
different commissioners do not occupy the same room, yet 
he will agree with me, that this is not quite conclusive 
evidence. that the systems which they administer are dis- 
tinct; and while he affirms that Bankruptcy is there limit- 
ed to traders, he will not deny that Insolvency is applica- 
ble to all the: different. classes.. It would seem more cor- 
rect, therefore, to say; that they are parts of the same sys- 
tem, administered by different agents, and, to speak with 
precision, that Bankruptcy is a universal, of which Insol- 
vency is a particular ; that the first exercises entire con- 
trol over the relation of debtor and creditor, where the 
former cannot keep his days, while the last is more limited 
in the sphere of its operations. If, then, this bill should 
pass, the several parts of the system, although culled into 
‘action by the different powers of Federal and State legis- 
lation, might still operate in harmonious concert, the lat- 
ter yielding to the former, within the sphere of its legiti- 
mate influence. ‘I am not myself moved by the argu- 
ment of the Senator from New Hampshire, nor do I be- 
lieve that it will have many terrors for the agriculturist, 
and other non-trading classes.. They are admonished to 
beware, lest, by submitting, at this time, to a law which 
will extend to them a system of voluntary Bankruptcy, 
they should hereafter entail upon themselves one which 
is compulsory. I think it may be safely answered, that 
they will be always secured from oppressive enactments, 
by the numerical force of their immediate Representatives 
jn this and the other House of Congress. 

“The fears of the Senator from Alabama cannot be real- 
Yzed. “Lhe utmost that canbe done by the creditor, with- 
out the consent of the non-trading debtor, is to filea pe- 
tition, praying for a commission, upon which the commis- 


no possibility operate injuriously to them, should the pre- - 
sent motion prevail, the section be expunged on the re». 
consideration, and the bill nevertheless become aœ lawy 
they will obviously have been deprived of these benefits, 
by the mistaken zeal of those who assume to be theirex- 
clusive friends. 7 . 
Mr. VAN BUREN then took the floor, in reply, and 
sustained the motion to reconsider in a speech of conside- 
rable length. [The speeches of Mr. V. B. on this and 
the preceding day, are unavoidably omitted, the report 
or notes thereof having been forwarded to that gentleman 
for revision, and by him unfortunately mislaid.] ; 
Mr. ROWAN said, that the course taken by the Sena» . 
tor from New York, was, as he apprehended, as much 
calculated to disparage the rights of the States, to which 
he-professed to be so much devoted, as the course taken 
by others, to which he had imputed that effect. The 
great objection of the gentleman to that section of the 
bill which atcorded to others than merchants and'‘traders 
the privilege of optional bankruptcy-——that is, of being ab- 
solved from liability for so much of their debts as might 
remain unpaid, by the honest surrender to their creditors 
of all their effects—was, that Congress, by the enaction of : 
that provision, would exercise the power of passing. an 
insolvent law—-a power which he contended belongéd ex- 
clusively to the States. He has urged, said Mr. R., that 
the States can pass insolvent laws, absolving debtors pros- 
pectively from whatever debts they might owe at the time 
of their insolvency ; that this power, exercised by the 
States prospectively, did notat all impinge upon the tenth 
section of the first article of the Constitution, which or- 
dains ‘ that no State shall pass any ex post facto law, or 
law impairing the obligation of contracts.” Mr. Rowan 
said, that he-was as eager as the gentleman from New 
sioner may issue his summons ; but unless the debtor vo-| York, or any other gentleman, to maintain to the States 
juntarily submits, the proceeding must here stop, and the | their power in plenitude. He believed that the best in- 
costs of the petition and summons must be defrayed by | terests of this country depended upon the assertion and 
‘the creditor. The debtor will be sufficiently protected ! maintenance of their legitimate powers and rights, by the 
‘from any vexatious applications, by the utter inefficacy of | States. But he believed that the States had, by the 
the whole proceeding, unless initiated with his consent. | section of the Constitution, to which he had just referred 
The Senator from North Carolina reiterates the opinion | the House, renounced the power asserted for them by the 
which he had before expressed, concerning the motive | gentleman. He was not among those who believed that 
which induced the insertion of the 93d section, and ei the rights of the States were best maintained by the as- 
strains me, however reluctantly, to remark, in reply, that | sertion for them of claims to power which they did not 
the real objection which he has to this section, seems to | possess. On the contrary, he believed that their legiti- 
be found in his apprehension, that it is so plausible as to į mate claims to power were weakened, at this period of 
be calculated to facilitate the passage of the bill. That it | struggle against absorption, on the part of the General 
will be acceptable to the non-trading classes, he cannot, I| Government, by the claim of extravagant or inordinate 
think, persuade himself to doubt, when he reflects that | power on their part. The States, he said, should be as 
cach individual of these classes will he permitted to de- | averse from exercising illegitimate power, as they were 
cide for himself, whether, so far as he is concerned, this | pertinacious in maintaining their appropriate powers. 
section shall be operative or inefficient ; that it is at his | They should fill, without transcending, the orbits of their 
option to avail himself of its benefits; and that he is secure | power. For his part, he said, he did not believe that the 
` from any injury which it could inflict. Nay, the Senator | States possessed the power of absolving individuals from 
from North Carolina distinctly proves that such is his | their contracts, under any circumstances, or by the enac- 
opinion of its character, when he imputes to the commit- | tion of Jaws of any denomination. ‘The enaction of insol- 
tee an intention to disguise by its means the bitterness of | vent laws, was the exercise of the remedial power; which 
the remaining part of the bill. For myself, however, | power, he admitted, the States possessed in plenitude. 
such intention is disclaimed. Ihave endeavored to prove | But there was a distinction, in the nature of things, be- 
that this provision is within the scope of the constitutional | tween right and remedy. The right of. the parties toa 
powers of Congress. I believe its insertion in this bill is | contract depended upon their mutual assent to the pur- 
èn act of justice to the non-trader, and that it will, in its | port of that contract. The obligation of the contract ori- 
operation, be beneficial to all classes of the community. | pinated in, and was co-extensive with, their assent. The 
Passing from the scrutiny of motives, I would call the Se- | remedy consisted in the exercise of the sovereign power, 
nator from North Carolina to the consideration of possible ' in enforcing performance of the contract, orin exacting 
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reparation for its non-performance. For the rights of the 
arties we look to their will as expressed in their contract. 
“or the remedy we look to the sovereign power of the 
State. The laws which regulate human agency, are di- 
vided into those which relate to the right, and those which 
relate to remedies. The former enter into, and form a 
art of, every contract, and cannot be altered so as to. af- 
fect existing contracts. Indeed, they are the laws of na- 
ture, and in their nature durable and permanent. The 
latter are in the breast of the sovereign, and subject to 
alteration, from time to time, as the exigencies of civil 
‘society, or the changes of its condition may require. To 
talk of a remedial law, which‘is to operate upon the future 
exclusively, is to confound the distinction between right 
and remedy, and to paralyze and even vassal the sovereign 
power. Itis of the essence of remedial power, that it be 
exercised in mitigating existing evils. It is surely more 
natural ancl rational to relieve from instant and pressing, 
than to provide against future and contingent evils. Civil 
society is 2 moral person, and, like a natural person, sub- 
ject to various evils. Now, we would think that a man. 
was scarcely in his senses, who, laboring under a grievous 
malady, should refuse to medicate for the malady under 
whieh he labored, while he would be willing, and even 
eager, to provide a remedy for a malady by which he 
might be visited, or for arecurrence of the same malady. 
Bat it is worse, and more irrational, for a State than an 
individual so to act, The State acting thus, renounces 
the exercise of the power, in the exercise of which, the 
freedom and the happiness of the community consists, and 
usurps the exercise of a power which inflicts oppression 
upon their successors. Sir, said Mr. Roway, the happi- 
ness of civil society, even their freedom, consists in the 
exercise by themselves, and for themselves, of the power 
of the joint will of the members of the community, in miti- 
gating the illsand promoting the goods of life. ‘The con- 
stant exercise of this power for the regulation of thé in- 
stant and current ills to which the huinan condition, in 
its best state, is subjected, was the great object of the for- 
mation of civil society. But why, said he, should we omit 
to remedy the evils under which we groan; and what 
right have we to enact remedial laws for those who shall 
succeed us? Why permit many, very many, of our most 
meritorious citizens to pine away their lives in hopeless 
and motiveless apathy and inaction—to be lost to them- 
selves, to their families, and to the community—while we 
are busily employed in providing remedies for the next 
generation against the like evils ?. Why display such sen- 
sibility in relation to a People that do not, and to ills that 
may not exist? Why such calosity in relation to our- 
selves, and such sympathy for others? Sir, if the States 
have the power, undera prospective law, to remedy this 
evil, they have the power to aiford instant and immediate 
relief: and the argument of the gentleman in favor of the 
exercise, by the States prospectively, of a power which 
they have not, does very much disparage the powers 
which they have. It is giving plausibility to the opinion, 
that the States can only exercise the remedial powers 
which they do possess, prospectively—than which, said 
Mr. R., I cannot conceive of a more pernicious opinion : 
an opinion which puts not only the debtor, but the Go- 
vernment itself in the power of the creditor: an opinion 
which arms every creditor with the force of the Govern- 
ment, for purposes of individual tyranny; which makes 
the Government strong only for the purposes of oppres- 
sion: an opinion which, under the specious and captivat- 
ing masque of Republican virtue, saps the very founda- 
tions of Republicanism, and puralyses the power, in the 
exercise of which mainly consists the freedom of which we 
boast. Sir, the distinction between the law of right and 
the law of remedy—the law of the contract, and the law 
of the forum—is known to every jurist, to every lawyer, to 
every reflecting man, 
Vor. Whw12 


tobe altered, so as to affect existing contracts, because it 
enters, as has already been said, into the essence of the 
contract. ‘Io alter itso as to affect existing contracts, , 
would be to impair the obligation of those contracts, 
which the States cannot do. But who, said Mr. R., until 
within a very late period, ever heard that the law of re- 
medy, the law of the forum, entered into, and formed a 
part of, the contract ? 

To what authority will the advocates of this novel doc- 
trine refer for its support? What author of reputation 
has ever promulged it? What Government has ever 
sanctioned it in its practice? None, Mr. President. It is 
one of those ingenious devices, under which some of our 
Courts are attempting to encroach upon the self-govern- 
ing power of the States; and one which, if sanctioned, 
puts an end to State rights. Adopt this doctrine, and the 
States will be thrown intoa state of mechanicism, worked 
by judicial power, or rather by the power of judicial con- 
struction ; work upon the People, not by them; not for 
their benefit, but for the benefit of a moneyed aristocracy, 
with the Bank of the United States in the van.. The ma- 
chinery of the States will remain unaltered and unaltera- 
ble by the People. The power of the States will be pas- 
sive. Quiescent endurance may, perhaps, entitle them 
to occasional encomiums from the General Government, 
or some of its splendid corporations. But even the modes 
and forms of proceedings, in civil cases, cannot be altered 
under any change of condition in the State, for the pur- 
pose of mitigating any calamity with which it may be vi- 
sited. War, pestilence, and famine, may ravage the 
States, and change thcir condition, but the remedial laws 
must remain unchanged, The evils of future wars, fa- 
mines, and pestilences, may be provided against, by pros- 
pective legislat'on. A prospective remedial law may be 
enacted to remedy the evils which those scourges of man- 
kind may inflict, if they should ever return. But the pre- 
sent incumbent evil—the evil under which society is 
writhing with agony—must not be softened by any reme- 
dial energy, by any variation of the existing remedial 
system ; that would be to affect vested rights ; that would 
be to legislate retroactively ; that would be to profane the 
sanctity of contracts : for, say the advocates of this doc- 
trine, any delay in the recovery of a debt diminishes the 
value of that debt, and therein impairs the obligation of 
the contract ; and the validity of the law making the 
change, is not to depend upon the extent or degree of 
that diminution of value ; any, the smallest diminution, is 
as effectual to vacate the law as the grossest and most 
flagrant, as even a total annulment of contract. Sir, said 
Mr. R. it is by this kind of subtlety and refinement that 
the States are deprived of their rights, by judicial puri- 
tanism, from which the States have more to fear than 
from all other causes combined. Attack their rights pal- 
pably, and they wili repel the attack, and maintain their 
rights. Wes, Mr. President, said Mr. R. the States have 
more to fear from judicial syllogism and sophistry, than 
from the deadliest open hostility to their nights. It is, 
therefore, J regret to see the talents and weight of char- 
acter of the gentleman from New York, lending their 
sanction to this novel but illusive and pernicious doctrine; 
advocating the rights of the States, by the assertion of 
sentiments which deprive them of all rights ; asserting 
rights forthem which they do not possess, and attempting 
to support the assertion by arguments, which disparage 
the rights which they do possess, and without which they 
can neither be free nor happy. The power of remedy, 
said Mr. R. is a power admirably adapted to the vicissi- 
tudes of the human condition, both in its individual and 
associated state—a power, without which, man would be 
wretched in any and every condition : for mutation is the 
great law of mortality. To adopt its remedial system to 
its condition, is wisdom in a State; tọ vary it, when its 
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less wise, In- both the enaction, and the change of the 
ject, and the act alike necessary and wise in both instan- 
ces. Ina state of nature, each individual prescribed and 
His remedial ener- 
gies were always applied to present, instant, and pressing 
evils. This individual power was surrendered to civil 
society, not that it should be inert in the hands of the 
State, or exerted only prospectively ; but that it might be 
exerted more efficiently and beneficially, for all the mem- 
bers of the community. 

Bat, Sit, said Mr, R. I maintain that this doctrine of pros- 
pective remedial enaction paralyzes the sovereign power 
of the State. It doesinore—it vassals that power, and con- 
fers sovereignty upon the creditors, at least guo ad hoc. I 
prove it thus: A and B enter into a contract; it is exe- 
cutory, and is to be performed in parcels, at different and 
distant periods, immediately after the formation of this 
contract. ‘Phe State, influenced by a just view of its con- 
dition, changes its remedial system, abolishes the system 
that existed at the date of the contract, and enacts a new 
and different one. A delinquency takes place on the 
part of one of the contracting parties. He applies to the 
sovereign power for a remedy; but instead of taking- the 
remedy, according to the then existing system, viz. the 
new system, he demands his remedy according to the 
system which existed.at the date of his contract—accord- 
ing. to the abolished system. He says to the State, in 
the language of the gentleman from New York, you had 
no right to vary the remedy which existed at the date of 
my contract; you must, therefore, give me the remedy 
which existed at that date. Now, i would ask, said Mr. 
R. which is sovereign here, the individual or the State ? 
Surely, ifhe can exact from the State tlie remedy which 
he demands, or rather commands, he is the sovereign, and 
the State the vassal. His is the language of command, 
which is the prerogative of sovereignty. The duty of 
obcdicnce belongs to the State, and obedience is the 
characteristic of any thing but sovereignty. Vassals obey, 
sovercigns command. 1 am, Sir, said Mr. R for the 
States’ demanding to exercise no. power which they do 
not possess. Tam not for weakening those powers which 
they do possess, by demanding for them powers which 
they do not possess ; and I am a zealous advocate for their 
exercising wisely, bencficially, and efficiently, all the 
power which they do possess. And £ do verily believe 
that this is the point of danger, to the power of the States. 
Vhe’States are now in a state of rapid absorption, by, the 
General Government, through the agency of judicial con- 
struction. The application of the force of that clause of 
the tenth section of the first article, (to which he had be- 
fore referred,) by judicial construction, to the remedial 
power of the States, is fast annihilating State rights, and 
will eventually leave the States the mere organs (and op- 
pressive and costly organs they will be) uf a stupendous 
consolidation—which may the Gods avert. 

‘The gentleman from New York has uttered another sen- 
timent, or, rather, stated a position, which is unfriendly 
to the rights of the States, of which he is so zealous an 
advocate, and that is, that, whatever power the Congress 
may legitimately exercise, is denied to the States, and 
cannot be exercised by them. ‘This proposition has been 
asserted, without limitation or restriction, It is a broad 
position, and has been inaptly, said Mr. R., and unhap- 
pily illustrated. The power of declaring war, says the 
genticman, is conferred on Congress, and is, therefore, 
Sir, the position of the gentleman 
is true, so far as relates to those powers which, from their 
nature, are unsusceptible of community, or concurrence 
of jurisdiction—but only true of powers of that charac- 
ter. Ehe grant of power, in the’ Constitution, tò Con- 
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the power, and the character and condition of the two ` 
sovereigns, it may be concurrently exercised by both. 
The taxing power, for instance, is given to Congress ‘in 
the broadest and most unqualified terms; and: yet the 
States may, and do, exercise that power concurrently with 
Congress. Bo nN, 
The States may entertain jurisdiction of suits: between 

citizens of different States, or citizens and subjects of fo- 
reign Powers; and yet that jurisdiction is given’ express- 
ly to the Federal Judiciary. So that the argument drawn 
by the gentleman from that source, will be found, upon 
examination, to be more plausible than solid. The gen- 
tleman hopes that the Supreme Court will yet decide 
that the States may pass prospective Insolvent laws, and 
fears that the sanction, by the Congress, of the 93d sec- 
tion of this bil, will be construed to be an implied sùr- 
render, by the States, of that power. Sir, this body ought 
to be as competent to the construction of the Constitu- 
tion, as the Supreme Court. The members of this body 
are, emphatically, the Representatives of the States— 
they ought tobe familar with the rights and powers of the 
States, and cught to vindicate them from the fangs of ju- ° 
dicial construction, by open, explicit declarations, of their 


| true nature and extent. 


It is true, Mr. President, that the gentleman has said, in 
so many words, that remedial laws cannot be applied to 
existing contracts. But he has said, that Insolvent laws 
may be passed by the States, of prospective operation, 
which will absolve the insolvent debtor from the debts 
which he may have contracted subsequent to the passage 
of those laws ; and supposing that, with me, he believes 
that no State can pass a law impairing the obligation of 
contracts, { have supposed. that the prospective laws, to 
which he alluded, were laws of a remedial character, 
which he supposed would derive, their absolving effect 
from their prospective operation. ‘This is the view of his 
argument upon which my answer, throughout, has been 
predicated. It is matter of regret with me, said Mr. R., 
that the gentleman has not been more explicit, and class- 
ed the prospective laws, to which he alludes distinctly, 
with the laws which relate to right, or with these which 
relate to remedy. If with the former, I deny the power 
of the States to pass them ; if with the latter, then I deny 
that their prospective operation can give them that ef- 
fect ; and, of course, deny the necessity of a prospective 
operation to the validity of a remedial law. 

The gentleman has said that, professing, as he did, to 
be an advocate for State rights, he should be ashamed to 
vote for the 93d section ofthe bill. With this sentiment 
he was pleased to connect a saving clause, in relation to 
the feelings of all who entertaiied a different sentiment. 
With the hke saving, in relation to the feelings of the gen- 
tleman, and others, who might differ from him, he must 
be permitted to reciprocate the sentiment, and say that, 
professing to be the advocate of State rights, as he did, 
he’ would be ashamed to deny to the States the power of 
enacting remedial laws, unless they were made prospect- 
ive in their operation ; and still more so, to express the 
hope, that the Supreme Court would permit laws of that 
character, enacted by the States, to be valid and opera- 
tive. And what, at Jast, said Mr. R., is the offensive fea- 
ture in this 93d section? The feature which, in the opi- 
nion of the gentleman, so much endangers State rights ? 
Why, simply, the provision, that the farmer, or mechanic, 
whe has, by endorsements, or casualties, of any kind, be- 
come indebted beyond his means of payment—beyond 
his hope of ever being able to pay—may, if he shall 
choose to do so, make an honest surrender of all his ef- 
fects, for the benefit of his creditors, and, like the mer- 
chant, or trader, who shall have done the same, be ab- 
solved from his debts, and restored to the influence of 


gress, does not inhibit the States from the exercise ofthat! hope, and permitted, under its cheering inspiration, to en- 
power concurrently with Congress, if, from the nature of page afresh in the carcer of life. 
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But many gentlemen object to this provision, because, | all, the pecuEar situation in which he was placed, brought 


say they, it subjects the farmers and mechanics of the 
country to be cited as Bankrupts; and, although they 
cannot be proceeded against upon that citation, unless 
they shall appear, and consent, their feelings might be 
hurt, and their credit injured, by the citation. But they 
seem to forget that, even under existing laws, it is in the 
power of any malignant person to commence as many 
actionsas he may choose, upon merely colorable claims, 
(or without even the color of claim) against the farmers 
and mechanics ; and there is no check or restraint upon 


| 


| of. what has been so happily called «a liberal, though 


upon bim; in his old age, those calamities, of which we 
have all heard, and which we have all deplored. He re- 
tired from the Presidential chair, the idcl of the party of 
which he had so long been the efficient head, and found 
himself, during the latter years of his life, in possession of 
the respect and confidence of all classes in the community. 
He was, indeed, regarded as the Patriarch of Liberty, and 
his house became a shrine to. which its votaries made their 
annual pilgrimages. Hence it was, that, in the exercise 


such malignity, other than the payment, by tbe plaintiff, | frugal hospitality,” he became involved in pecuniary dif- 


of the costs of his suit, and the just indignation which a! ficulties 


conduct of that sort would excite. The same checks 
would restrain the malignant creditor from wantonly cit- 
ing the farmer or mechanic, under this 93d section. 

And, if they shall choose to become Bankrupts, then 
my answer is in the law maxim, ‘*Volenti non fit injuria.” 


When placed in that situation, it is known to 
all who now hear me, that he disdained to ask or to reccive 
from his country any assistance beyond the grant of a lot- 
tery, the whole object of which was to dispose of his es- 
tate at its appraised value. To those who may be dispos- 
ed to accuse us of ingratitude towards Mr. Jefferson, it is 


But this sensibility towards the farmer and mechanic, is | proper to say, that he obtained all that he desired ; and, as 
extremely unkind. It is cruelty, in the dress of kindness. | he most positively and publicly @eclared, all that he would 
Inthe valley of the Mississippi, the farmers have been ; have consented to receive. That he did not attempt to 
constrained to be, to a considerable extent, their own ex-/ avail himself ofa popularity without a parallel, to put bhim- 
porters. In doing which, to all the risk, incurred by the | self at once above his difficulties, proves that he died, as 
regular merchant, in the like process, is superadded, that | he lived, true to his principles, Itis known tothe public 


which naturally results from their want of experience and 
skill. They have not been sufficiently merchants, or trad- 
ers, to be subject to Bankruptcy, under the first section 
of this bill ; and,. yet, have been so much so, as that ma- 
ny of them have incurred the disasters incident to trade. 
They have, by a complicacy of causes, been reduced to 
utter insolvency. It is to relieve, to reanimate, and to re- 
store them to social life, 
this section, 
the House much longer than 
question with them. 
The question on reconsidering the vote of Thursday, 
was then taken, and negatived, by the following vote : 
YEAS—Messrs, Barton, Bell, Branch, Clayton, Cobb, 
Dickerson, Johnston, of Louisiana, King, Macon, Ran- 
dolph, Ridgely, Sanford, Smith, of South Carolina, Taze- 
well, Van Buren, White, Willey, Williams, and Wood- 
bury—19. i ` 
NAYS—Messrs. Bateman, Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, 
Chambers, Chandler, Chase, Edwards, Findlay, Jlarri- 
son, Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnson, of Kentucky, 
Kane, Knight, Marks, McKinley, Mills, Robbins, Rowan, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Md. and Thomas—26, 
Sothe Senate again decided to retained the 93d section. 


I hadintended. I leave the 


Monnay, Janvany 29, 1827, 


THE FAMILY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Mr. HAYNE. rose, and said, he had been requested to 


‘that the lottery granted by the State of Virginia, had not 
. been brought to'a conclusion at the time of Mr. Jefferson’s 
| decease : but it is not so generally known, that he died 
| in the belief thatit would soon be brought to a successful 
| termination ; nor that, in his will, (which is now before 
| me, written with his own hand, but a few days before his 
death) he has made a distribution of his estate, manifestly 


that induces me to be in favor of . founded on this belief. It is needless for me to state the 
But I have trespassed upon the patience of : causes which have hitherto delayed the completion of the 


i lottery ; and it is only necessary for me now to say, that 
an arrangement has been made with the Corporation of 
the City of Washington, by which the Jefferson Lottery is 

| to be so connected with the lotteries established here, as 

to accomplish all the objects which Mr. Jefferson had in 
view. This has been effected through Messrs. Yates & 

McIntyre, who, with a liberality entitled to all praise, have 

made the most satisfactory arrangements on this subject. 

The only difficulty in the way, arises from the Charter of 

| the City of Washington, which restricts them from making 

any lottery, except such as distribute money prizes. The 
object of this petition, therefore, is to obtain an act of 

Congress, giving authority to the Corporation of Washing- 

ton to connect the Jefferson Lottery with those they are 

now authorized by law to establish—an object which, I 

trust, will be accomplished without objection or difficulty. 

Mr. H. then presented the petition of Thomas Jeffer- 
son Randolph, executor of Thomas Jefferson, praying for 
an act of Congress, for the purposes above mentioned. 

The petition was read ; and, on motion of Mr. HAYNE, 


present a petition, which, froin its character, as well as the | referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


quarter from which it came, would, he was sure, receive | 


the most respectful consideration from the Senate. 


It 
was a petition from the family of Thomas Jefferson. 


It 


THE BANKRUPT BILL. 
The unfinished business of yesterday was then taken 


did not ask for any pecuniary relief, nor did it attempt to up, and the Senate again proceeded to the consideration 
enlist the generous sympathies of the American People, | of the ‘ bill to establish an uniform system of Bankruptcy 


in behalf of the daug 


of every American, It merely requested the sanction of 
Congress to an arrangement by which the Corporation of 
this City have agreed to lend their aid to effect an objeet, 
which, it was believed, would aecomplish the wish near- 
est the heart of Mr. Jefferson, of placing his only surviv- 
ing child in a state of independence. 

Itis known to the American People, said Mr. H., that, 
during the last years of his life, Mr. Jefferson’s affairs 
were considerably embarrassed. 


hter of the man whose name alone | throughout the United States,” 
would be a sure passport to the confidence and protection | 


The question being on 
ordering the bill to be engrossed for a third reading—- 

Mr. TAZEWELL moved that the vote betaken by yeas 
and nays; which motion was sustained. 

Mr. ROBBINS then took the floor. 

Those whom 1 have the honor to represent on this floor 
[said Mr. R.] fect a deep interest in the question now be- 
fore us, and look with anxiety to the decision of that ques- 
tion: they have instructed their Delegation on the sub- 
ject, and it is in obedience to those instructions, as well 


This, it is well under- | as to my own convictions, that I rise.to speak on the pre- 


stood, was not occasioned by any thing that could be just- | sent occasion. 


Jy attributed to him as a fault. Some unforeseen misfor- 
tunes—-the great depreciation of real estate 


I rise, however, to speak only to the principle of the 


s—but, aboye | bill, and shall forbear any remarks on its particular provi- 
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sions. Of these, however, 1 will say, that, to me, they | may be wiser than they were, and less liable to deceive. 
appear to have been framed with great care and foresight ; | ourselves. Others may speak for themselves : for one, F 
to be judicious and complete ; to be well and wisely cal- | am not disposed to arrogate a wisdom superior to theirs: 
culated’ to secure the use aiid’ to prevent. the abuse of a | nor any to be compared to theirs; and Isbould very much’ 
bankrupt system; and that, if they are to be improved | distrust a result on this question, that should: be the're- 
into a more perfect system, we must wait the lessons of | verse of theirs, however speciously it might-be'deduced. 
experience, and profit by these lessons, before we shall | by minds whose subtleties and eloquence can make the 
be in a condition to make that improvement- | worse appear the better reason—minds, whose subtleties 
Now to the principle of the bill, It appears to me that | commonly first deceive themselves, and then, by’ theii 
this power to establish uniform Jaws on the subject of | eloquence, mislead others. . a 
bankruptcy, is not a mere discretionary power in the| When those great men, the framers of the Constitution, 
hands of Congress, to be executed, or not executed, as have deciced, upon the fullest deliberation, that a bank- 
they may deem expedient, or not expedient ; but that it | rupt law would be expedient for this country ; when alt 
isa power which they are bound to execute. The States, | the States, upon equal deliberation, have decided that a 
by giving this power to Congress, have decided that it is | Bankrupt Law would be expedient for this country; I 
a necessary power for the National Government to pos- | should think it would bring any mind, however able and 
sess; and, by depriving themselves of the power, they | confident, to pause, before it would decide that such a law 
have confided that it would be executed by Congress. | would not be expedient for this country. Surely it cane 
. To refuse, then, to execute the power, appears to me to j not be said that the framers of the Constitution and the 
be a dereliction of duty ; and were it not to speak harsh- | several States have not so decided. Would the one re- 
ly, [should say it was a breach of trust. Doubtless there | commend for adoption, and the other adopt a power, un- 
are conferred upon Congress, powers, which they are to | less they believed it would be useful to the country? 
exercise, or not exercise, according to the dictates of their | Still less, ifthey believed that, inits execution, it wouldbe 
own discretion. This must be so; because those powers | pernicious to the country? No one can believe it. They 
are only to be exercised on particular occasions, and’as | have, then, so decided ; and, if you say the law is not ex- 
these may arise; and Congress must be the judge of the | pedient, vou say it in opposition to their united voices. ~ 
occasion and of its exigency: such is the power of war; The same presumption results, too, from the practice 
and some other powers. But the power in question is not ! of all other commercial countries. Not one of them is 
a power of this class + for the occasion for it is not occa- | found without this regulation ; and, though it is variously 
sional, but perpetual, growing out of the necessities of & | modified in different countries, and has been variously 
‘commercial cominunity—necessities from which no such | modified in the same country, at different periods, yet not 
community ever was or can be exempt; necessities which | in one of them has experience induced a discontinuance of 
every where, in every such community, have induced the | the regulation itself, though that experience has been con- 
adoption of a similar regulation. ‘The exigency may be | tinued for centuries upon centuries, A regulation recom- 
different at different periods, but the occasion must al- | mended by the experience of all other commercial coun- 
ways exist. Ultimately, then, to refuse to execute this | tries—an experience so thorough, so mature, surely may 
power, what is it but so far to abrogate the Constitution | be presumed a beneficial regulation for such countries. 
itself? and, what is worse, to annihilate, as to the whole | When England, and Scotland, and Ireland ; when Hols 
country, the power itself? For, if the States cannot, and | land ; when France, and Spain, and Italy, all unite in hold- 
the United States will not, exercise it, the power is anni- | ing the same language, and that the language of an expe- 
hilated, the country is without the power now and for- | rience so.extended, an experience in a manner coeval with 
ever. Ifwe refuse, on what ground-do we refuse ? Why, | their commerce ; when they all tell us “ we have found 
not that the occasion does not exist ; not that its exigen- | this regulation necessary and expedient,” are we tore- 
cy is not great; but that the law itself, in itself, that any | main sceptical to ‘a conclusion, warranted by so mach ex.’ 
law whatever on the subject,is incxpedient. What is| perience, so universal, so authentic? ‘if they believe 
this but an ultimate refusal to cxecute this power? Are |‘ not Moses and the Prophets, neither would they believe 
we prepared to justify an act that implies the assumption | though one rose from the dead.” We have Moses and 
of a right to control the Constitution, and denies the obli-| the Prophets on this subject: for we have authorities, 
gation of being controlled by it? ‘To go this length: 'To | though not sacred, yet scarcely less entitled to our faith ; 
say to the People of the United States “ you have given | the opinions of the sages of the land, the fathers of the 
“usa commission to execute, but we tell you that we | Constitution, the lights and luminaries of their age and 
“ will execute such parts of it as we like ; but such parts | country, and some of whom will be the lights and lumi- 
« of it as we do not like we will notexecute.” The Con- | naries of every future age ; and we have the voice of that 
stitution is that commission ; the People have said to us} experience, which is at once the evidence and oracle of 
therein, virtually at least, ‘itis not proper that this pow- | truth itself, ; 
“ er should be retained by the States to be executed by} But if, leaving presumptions, we ask ourselves the 
“them; we have, thérefore, taken it from them, and | question, how is it, and why is it, that this regulation has 
<‘ given it to the Nation to be executed by their Repre- ; been found beneficial clsewhere, and by parity of reason- 
** sentatives.” “And are these Representatives to say it | ing, must be found so here? we are to consider, in the 
shall not be executed at all? If so, the Constitution | first place, thata Bankrupt Law is essentially. a commer- 
ceases to be, what it purports to be, a binding authority | cial regulation ; and then, that its utility is to be tested by 
upon us; and becomes a plaistic thing in our hands to be | its effect on that interest. ‘That its effect is and would be 
moulded to what we please. . favorable to that interest, many considerations concur to 
Butsuppose the power to be discretionary in our hands, | make evident ; to some of these I will now allude, and in- 
to be executed, or not executed, according to the dictates | vite the attention of the Senate. It is well known that 
of our own discretion, would it not be disereet to execute | the whole business of commerce is a business of credit, ne- 
this power? That is, would it not be for the public in- | cessarily, orvery advantageously so : for it enlarges capital, 
terest? Certainly this may be presumed, and fairly pre- | or, what amounts to the same thing, answers: all the ends 
sumed. - The great men who put this power into the Con- | of capital; is the great instrument of its accumulation ; 
“stitution; saw in it the means of promoting the public in- | but, also, at the same time, a great source of thé hazards 
terest: the States who ratified this power as a part of the | connected with commerce. Now, credit depends on 
Constitution, saw in it the means of promoting the public ; punctuality of payments : for, without this punctuality, 
“Dit they may have’ deceived themselves; we | the whole value of credit, as an instrument of commercial 
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operation, is lost atonce. To pay at the day, the mer- 
chant must depend upon being paid at the day. One 
beneficial effect of a bankrupt law is its operation as a 
powerful stimulus to this punctuality. A bankrupt law 
makes the failure of. punctuality the evidence of bank- 
ruptcy ; puts the delinquent debtor in the power of the 
creditor ; exposes him to the danger of being broken up, 
and tohaving the control of his property at once taken 
from him. So long, therefore, as he can be punctual, he 
will be. punctual ; he finds every thing with regard to 
himself'and his prospects to depend on it; that it is not 
enough for him to be solvent ; that he must be punctual 
as well as solvent. The sense of individual interest, it is 
true, ought to induce the merchaut to this punctuality, 
and it has this effect to a considerable extent ; but 
it is mostly in particular places where custom supplies 
the place in this respect, and does the office of a Bank- 
rupt Law, by making thc failure of punctuality the failure 
of standing and credit. But even there it would be ad- 
vantageous to superadd to the custom. the stimulus of a 
Bankrupt Law ; in all other places it would give a very 
essential support to credit. i 
Credit, while it is the great instrument of commercial 
operations, is, as ł stated, a great source of the hazards 
connected with the business of commerce. Now, a Bank- 
rupt Law diminishes these hazards, not by diminishing the 
number of failures, but by diminishing their calamitous 
effects. The deficiencies of the bankrupt estate become 
less, it makes greater dividends, and these are made 
impartially among all the creditors. When the debtor 
fails, the creditor has the immediate control of all his 
estate and effects, and of all he may have alienated in 
contemplation of his bankruptcy, in order to avoid an im- 
partial distribution of all his estate and effects. But, 
without a Bankrupt Law, when a debtor fails, he retuins 
the possession of his property, and appropriates it as he 
pleases ; or, if he surrenders it, he surrenders on what 
terms he pleases. This right to control and appropriate 
his property, enables him to acquire a false and fictitious 
credit, to stave off the period of his failure far beyond the 
period at which his insolvency commences, until nothing 
remains for the general creditor, after satisfying the claims 
of those very persons who have given him this false and 
fictitious credit, and who have given it to him on-the ex- 
press condition of having those claims satisfied in the 
event of his failure. The insolvent debtor, though con- 
scioas of his insolvency, will still struggle to retrieve his 
affairs, will resort to every means in his power to sustain 
his credit for this purpose, will pledge himself to indem- 
nify those who sustain him, and will and must redeem. his 


pledge. ‘This is the necessary course of things without a | ing, and, if he could, he has no motive to exertion : 


Bankrupt Law. Thus it happens, invariably, that a fail- 
ure produces to the general creditor a total loss of his 
debt. A Bankrupt Law would ensure to him, in the 


whole of that interest, its fates and its fortunes ate so'link- 
ed together, that a great disaster in any part of the com- 
mercial world causes itself to be felt, more or less, in every 
other. No great mercantile house can fall alone ; itis 
sure to bring down others along with it; often many 
others ; always to inflict a wide spreading calamity. It is 
said that not more than one in ten succeeds of those who 
commit themselves to the chances of these pursuits ; that, 
of this tenth, not more than one-tenth meets with eminent 
success; and that of these few, not a few, at one period 
or another of their course, have failed, afterwards have 
started anew, and to better fortunes. Is it not due to those 
who engage in a business so perilous to themselves, but 
so beneficial to their country, to say to them, ‘ If you are 
“ overtaken by misfortune ; if, by the course of accidents, 
“ you are involved in ruinous and irreparable losses, mis- 
s fortune shall not be visited upon you as a crime; it shall 
‘not strike you dead to this world, by extinguishing in 
“* your breast every hope of ever emerging from your ca- 
© Jamities. No; but, upon a bona fide surrender of all 
‘t your estate and effects, to be impartially distributed 
‘€ among all your creditors, you shall be relieved from the 
“ load of your debts, which, but for that relief, would 
“c press you to the earth and keep you there forever, 
You shall be restored to yourself and to your country. 
e You shall have opened to you again a scope for your 
“ industry and skill, your enterprise and talents ; and God 
‘* bless your renewed endeavors with better fortunes.” 
A Bankrupt Law, in effect, holds this language to those . 
who are engaged in this business, perilous to themselves, 
while it is so useful to their country. Who can doubt but 
it would encourage to it, would animate in it, would aug- 
ment its general prosperity ? 
It is the nature of man, especially in the young, to count 
upon the favors of fortune, and to underrate the chances 
of miscarriage. Otherwise, the terrible consequences of 
Bankruptcy, as they exist in this country, and under the 
laws of this country, would intimidate, discourage, and 
deter many from embarking in commerce, on this sea of 
uncertainties, this Eubean tide, this Euripus, on which 
so many are stranded, or overwhelmed and lost; and no 
doubt they have that effect to a considerable extent. As 
the States cannot, and the United States will not, relieve 
him, the merchant, become Bankrupt, must thenceforth 
hold even his personal liberty at the will of his creditors ; 
he has no property, he can acquire none; he lives, and 
can live, but from hand to mouth; and even the bread that 
| is passing to his mouth may be intercepted, may be wrested 
! from the hand that bears it ; (the creditor may do this, if 
he pleases, and he may please to do it;) he can do noth- 
for, 
if he could acquire property, which he cannot, he ac- 
quires it for another, not for himself; he is condemned to 
| be a drone’ in community, useless to himself, useless to 


first place, more property to be divided, and then would | the community in which he lives ; the poorest man in so- 
nsure to him his full ratable dividend, to be received by | ciety, notin debt, is a prince, compared to him: for that 


him in all cases. 


If we consider the hazards inseparable from this branch | the Bankrupt, he is doomed toa li 


of industry, we shall see the importance of every practi- 
cable diminution of these hazards; and, if we consider 
the importance of the industry itself to the country, we 
shall be sensible that every practicable encouragement is 
due toit. That branch of industry, taken as a whole, is 
an infinite—ves, literally, an infinite source of national 
wealth. This is attested by the history of all commercial 
nations. But, though, as a whole, it is so valuable to the 
country, yet, to the individuals concerned in it, the ha- 
zards are very great. Much depends on the man ; yet, so 
mmuch more on others, and on the course of accidents, that 
no buman prudence is sufficient to enstire the certainty: of 
success, nor to secure against a liability to a failure. Credit 
and confidence are so far and widely diffused, such a mu- 


. “zal dependence and chain of connexion runs through the ! fortunes of th 


man has hopes, and may rise to a happier state ; not so 
fe of despair. 1f this 
is to be his final destiny, if the Jaw so ordaius it to be, if 
his country has determined, ultimately determined, not to 
provide any mode of relicf for him, he has-no motive even 
to wish to live ; death would be desirable to him, as a re- 
fuge from the wretchedness of that despair, Itis melan- 
chely to reflect how many of our fcllow-citizens are in this 
unhappy predicament ; and how rapidly their numbers 
are multiplying upon us ; citizens lost to themselves, lost 
to their country. Every merchant of industry and enter- 
prise, of talent and skill, is a blessing to the country, and 
is so considered, while he goes on prospering and to pros- 
per; such and so are considered the great body of our 
merchants. Now, the difference between those who have 

failed, and those who have not failed, is a difference in the 

cir business, not in their merits, as men, 


à 
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These, until they failed, equally with the others, were | is discharged by the first operationvof the law, is not the 
blessings ; and, if relieved, would again become blessings. | fault of the law; it is the necessary consequence of that 
Their labor, their skill, their industry, and enterprise, | state in which the law finds a. commercial community. 
would again be added to the common stock of the coun- | This multitude make no dividends, because they have 
try, and would so much augment its mercantile force and | made them; their creditors have already got them, some 
effect’; besides, such relief to them, individually, would | by means of preferences, some by means. of. legal; dili- 
he the greatest:of all possible favors: gence, and some by other means; they. have. become 
Enough, then, I hope and trust, has been said, to show | stripped bare to the world, and their boxes must be emp- 
that a Bankrupt law would be beneficial to the creditor, | ty : still they are oppressed with a load of debt, and ought” 
would be beneficial to the debtor, would be beneficial to | to be relieved. Those who became Bankrupt after the 
. the great interest of commerce ; and, thereby, would be | law was made, and under the law, did make dividends, 
beneficial to the country at large. Let it not be forgot- | and will, under this, make dividends, At least, I will af- 
ten, but borne in mind, what I stated in the outset, that a | firm, that such was the fact in that part of the country in 
Bankrupt law is, essentially, a commercial regulation ; and | which I was conversant with the operation of the former 
that its utility is to be tested by its effect on that interest. | Jaw. 3 
But it has been said, that the principle of the Bankrupt |. It is true there were some fraudulent escapes under that 
law violates the principle of natural justice ;-that the ob- | law ; but that was owing to the defective organization of 
ligation of the debtor to pay according to the terms of his | the system, and to its more defective administration, evils 
contract, is founded in that justice ; and that the Bank- | which have been sedulously, and, I think, effectually, 
rupt Jaw releases him from that obligation, This objec- | guarded against in this system, All those passes are now 
tion is founded in a total mistake of the nature of a Bank- | closed, through which the fraudulent. Bankrupt then 
ruptlaw. That law is a remedial process, provided for | made his escape from the obligation of his debts, As to 
the creditor, and for his interest ; and which it is option- | the body of those who, after the law, and under the law, 
al with him to apply or not, according to his own view of | became Bankrupt, 1 repeat, that they did make divi- 
his own interest ; and, if he does not apply it, the debt- | dends ; that most of them, after their discharges, return- 
ors obligation remains untouched. If he avails himself | ed to their business; with various fortunes, of course, but 
of the remedy, he must take it as if is given to him ; not | some of them with great success—illustrating the happy 
for his exclusive benefit, but for the common benefit of ; effects of a Bankrupt law. I could refer to a number. of 
all the creditors, and with the right of the debtor in cer- | instances, and I beg leave to refer to one, and then 1 will 
tain cases to he discharged from all his debts. Surely | not longer trespass on the attention of the Senate. I men- 
there is no injustice in all this; it is not unjust that the | tion this one, because the facts are known to some gen- 
debtor’s property should be impartially distributed among | tlemen on this floor ; it appears to me to speak volumes 
all his creditors ; if he is stripped of all his property by | in favor of such a law. A merchant of capital in Boston, 
his creditors, and, thereby, deprived of all means of ac- | engaged in foreign commerce, by a sudden turn of affairs 
quiring property, itis not unjust that he should be ac- | in Europe, became Bankrupt, and was discharged, under 
quitted ofall his responsibilities to them. At least, it | the former Bankrupt law. His estate paid from 50 to 75 
does not lic in the creditors mouth to say it is unjust: for ; per centum of his debts, He returned to his business, and 
it ig a voluntary proceeding on his part. | was again successful ; the first property he acquired, and 
It has been said, too, that a Bankrupt law may be abus- : which he could spare from his capital in trade, he applied 
ed and perverted to the means of fraud upon the credit- : to the liquidation of the balances due his former credit- 
ors. ‘This is possible ; but the same objection lies against ' ors; these balances, and the interest of these balances, 
all remedial laws ; they may become the instruments, or i he paid up fully ; he went on acquiring, and when he 
occasions, in some instances, of the evils they were đe- | died, not many years since, left to his widow a splendid 
signed to prevent. The statute especially made against | establishment, with ample fortune to support it ; which 
frauds, has itself been the occasion of frauds—I allude to | she now enjoys, displaying, as I am told, the virtues which 
the statute of frauds and perjuries—still it is considered, | do honor to her prosperous fortune ; he left other lega- 
and is, a most beneficial statute ; its operation being, on | cies, and, besides, bequeathed to public charities upwards 
the whole, very efficacious in preventing frauds. The | of an hundred thousand dollars. Now, but for the benign 
evil intended to be remedied by that statute was, the operation of that law, having failed, he must have lived 
frauds consummated by means of perjury, which had be-| out the residue of his life in penury, and have died a pau- 
come a frightful evil ; but the very means of preventing | per; his widow he would have left the heir only to his 
them became, in some instances, the occasion of them : | misfortunes, and but as the surviving partner of their com- 
for, the written evidence and formalitics required by the | mon calamities. ` 
statute, were simulated, and forgery canie in to supply] Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, observed, that he was 
the place and do the office of perjury. In all instances of | not under the impression that the bill had progressed so 
remedial laws, we must rely on the sufficiency of their; far. He desired to express his reasons for opposing the 
provisions, and the efficiency of their administration. It | bill ; but was not at this moment prepared to do it. He 
is possible that a Bankrupt law may become the instru- | had wished to look into some authorities, and examine 
ment, or occasion, of some frauds ; but there will be few, | documents, which were not to be found in the Library ; 
compared to the many it will prevent ; fraudulent con- | and, although he was not disposed to delay the advance 
cealments, and fraudulent alienations of property, being | of the bill, yet, if a short postponement could be allowed, 
made much more difficult to be effected and protected, | he should be much gratified. 
must be much less frequent ; besides, it will prevent that On motion of Mr. HAYNE, the bill was laid on the 
mass of injustice, which, if not fraud, has all the injurious | table. 
effect of fraud, that is daily taking place, in the partial ap- | 
plication Hd nolens paaa wA . Turspay, January 39, 1827. 
A Bankrupt System, at the outset, must discharge a A - ; 
multitude of Banknii, who can made no dividends, ROAD IN ARKANSAS, &e. 
whose inventories, as one gentleman has ludicrously said, | On motion of Mr. EATON, the bill to make an appropri- 
are.but. the beggarly accounts of empty boxes. It was so | ation of Fifteen ‘Thousand Dollars for constructing a road 
under the former law, it will be so under this. This is | from Fort Smith, in Arkansas, to. Natchitoches, in Louisi- 
made-an.objection, and a ground for saying there will be | ana, was taken.up. ee 
no dividends made. under thislaw, That this multitude | Mr. EATON said, that he had formerly voted against. 
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this bill; and the grounds upon which he did so, were, 
that this road was to run through a part of the State of 
Louisiana. But, he now understood, that the tract of coun- 
try, within the limits of that State, through which it was 
to pass, was a wilderness tract, entirely belonging to the 
United States. There were, moreover, réasons why this 
road was very essential to the United States, and the Peo- 
ple of that part of the Union. > 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, that it appeared essen- 
tial to him, to know, whether, if the road should be open- 
ed, there would be sufficient travelling upon it to keep 
it open. If it was to pass through a prairie, and the grass 
which should be mowed down were to grow up in a short 
time, and obliterace the track of the road, or, if passing 
through a forest, the road was likely, in a few years, to be 
filled with a new growth of trees, he did not perceive the 
propriety of making the appropriation, when it would be 
necessary, in all probability, to make it over again in a few 
years. Besides, the appropriation appeared to him to be 
very small to effect the construction of so long a road : 
and he thought the consequence would be, that it would 
be badly made, and, ina few years, would become im- 
passable. f 

Mr. HARRISON observed, that the prairie grass would 
be no obstruction to travellers. But there were forests to 
pass through, swamps, through which it would be neces- 
sary to make causeways, and bridges were required over 
several streams. The person (the Quartermaster Gene- 
ral) who made the estimates, was well qualified for giving 
a correct statement, and was well acquainted with the sub- 
ject. The gentleman from Maryland objected to the small 

stun appropriated ; but the reason of it was, that the sol- 
diers were to be employed in constructing the road, and 
all that was to be appropriated in this bill was the extra 
amount of pay to which they would be entitled while thus 
employed. ` Ít was well known, that, while engaged in la- 
bor of this description, soldiers received what is called fa- 
tigue money, which was actually required by them, as they 
necded additional clothes, when exposed, by labor, to 
wear them, more than while doing garrison duty. The 
road was a mere military road, and was to be made in the 
same manner as roads were made in time of war. 

Mr. CHANDLER said, that he knew that, where roads 
were made through the wilderness, unless there was con- 
tinual passing upon them, they became very soon useless. 
He recollected a road which was cut, many yeurs since, 
through the State of Maine. Ina few years after the read 
was open, the passing was much better through the 
woods than through the road, and the travelling was alto- 
gether on one side of it; and, a short time after, a fire 
burnt up the bridges and causeways. He was satisfied, 
that, through a forest country, a road would soon become 
impassable, if not travelled upon; he did not know how 
it would be ina prairie country. But, setting aside all 
question of the want ofa road, or the propriety of cutting 
one at present, he was entirely opposed to passing any acts 
for the construction of roads, through the State of Louisi- 
ana, or any other State. The statement that the road was 
to pass through the lands of the United States, did not at 
all alter his objections or change the principle. 

Mr. HENDRICKS remarked, that the objections urged 
hy the gentlemen from Maryland and Maine, were not ap- 
plicable in this case. As to the objection that this road 
was to pass through a State sovereignty, he would remark, 
that this was a military road, such as the country was in 
need of, and the appropriation was only made to defray the 
fatigue pay of the soldiers. It was by no means the same as 
a road made for the benefit of the citizens of the State, 
but a military work, such as was necessary, whether 
during peace or war. Tt was necessary to facilitate mi- 

tary operations ; and, if it was essential, that, for the 
existence of the garrisons of Fort Smith and Fort Towson, 
this road should be opened, he thought the United States, 


$1,990,009. The 
authorized to retain two milions in the Treasury over and 
above the ten millions for the reduction of the public 
debt, and he would still be authorized to doso, unless the 
law was altered. 
Fund must be paid ; and 
cy would require the reservation of the two millions ; and 
this bill proposed to take 
apply it to the liquidation 
Commis 


who had established those posts, ought to render the ap- 
propriations required for the object. These posts were 
considered necessary by the War Department, to awe the 
tribes of Indians on the frontier, and this road was equally 
requisite. It had been objected, the other day, that the 
road ran through the soil of the State of Louisiana, and 
in violation of the laws and sovereignty of the State. But 
the fact, that the land through which the road was to pass, 
was the property of the United States, and the absolute 
necessity of a road through the wilderness, were, he 
thought, sufficient to remove these objections. Ifa road 
was not made, the best course would be to withd#aw the 
military posts from the frontier, TE 

Mr. BENTON said, that, by a map now before him, it 
appeared absolutely necessary that this road should be 
completed ; because it was in a wilderness part. of the 
United States, in which there were three military posts, 
the two which had been already mentioned in this debate, 
and that on Red river; and, in one part of the route, 
there was but one house for sixty miles. It was also ne- 
cessary that.a road should be made, to afford the People 
residing on the Arkansas river, a communication with Red 
river: and it must have its location in the interior, to 
avoid the swamps near the Mississippi, and to prevent the 
necessity of making a circuit, by going down the Arkan- 
sas, and following the Mississippi to the mouth of the Red 
river, and going up that river to reach a destination, to 
which the road:in contemplation would give a direct com. 
munication. All that was required was, a sum adequate 
to the pay of the fatigue money; and had the sum been 
smaller, it would have been applied by the Quartermaster 
General, without any appropriation by Congress. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, that he had been in- 
formed, that the growth of timber was pine, and that the 
causeways were to be made of that wood. He would ask 
the gentlemen how long they supposed they would last, 
made of such materials | 

The question on engrossing the bill fora third reading 
was then put, and negatived, by the following vote : 

YEAS—Messis. Barton, Benton, Bouligny, Chase, Ea- 
ton, Harrison, Hendricks, Johnson, of Kentucky, Kane, 
Marks, Reed, Ridgely, Robbins, Ruggles, Silsbee, Tho- 
mas, and Witliams—17. . 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Berrien, Branch, Chandler, Clay- 
ton, Cobb, Dickerson, Edwards, King, Knight, Macon, 
Randolph, Rowan, Sanford, Smith, of Maryland, Smith of 
South Carolina, Tazewell, Van Buren, White, and Wood- 
bury—20. 


Wenwzspay, Jaxuarr 31, 1827. 


THE SINKING FUND. 

The bill to appropriate one million from the two mil- 
lions reserved in the Treasury, to be applied to the debt 
due to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, was then 
taken up as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, in relation to the object 
of the bill, that three milliona were due to the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund. It would be inconvenient 
to pay this sum now, because they were informed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that there would be but about 
three millions of disposable funds in the Treasury at the 
close ofthe year. The actual receipts were now known, 
and the sum at the disposal of Congress was reduced to 
Secretary of the Treasury was, by law, 


The Cominissioners of the Sinking 


it did net seem that any exigen- 


one million from that sum, and 
t of so much of the debt due the 
ssoners of the Sinking Fund, and to make the 
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same annual appropriation, until that debt be paid off. 
Nothing would be taken by this from the disposable funds 
in the Treasury, as, if it was not so appropriated, it would 
remain unemployed ; while, if it was applied ás proposed. 
by the bill, it would save the payment of the interest on 
one million of dollars to the Sinking Fund. The act by 
which two millions was.to be retained in the Treasury, 
was passed in the time. of Mr. Gallatin, and since that 
time, no exigency had happened that rendered it neces- 
sary to expend that sum. Thence, it was argued that 
half of that sum could be safely taken for this purpose. ` 

Mr. SANFORD observed, that he was unwilling to op- 
pose the bill, but he was constrained to object to it, as 
either he misunderstood the gentleman from Maryland, 
or he was wrong in the statements upon which this bill 
was founded. The measure supposed that there was a 
law inaking it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to keep in the Treasury two millions, in case of any un- 
foreseen exigency. But there was no such act. The 
act alluded to only provided that, when there was over 
two millions in the Treasury, the surplus should ‘be ap- 
plied to certain objects : it did not make it absolutely ne- 
cegsary to keep the two millionsin the Treasury. It wasalso 
provided that the Treasury shuuld never be exhausted— 
still the two millions were never out of the power of Con- 
gress. What was the object of this bill? It was to add 
ove million to the ten millions, appropriated to the reduc- 
tion of the public debt, which would make it eleven mil- 
lions. ‘The factis, that the two millions in the Treasury 
were at the disposal of Congress ; and considering the ne- 
céssity ‘which now existed for a greater amount of funds 
for public objects than Congress had at its disposal, it 
seemed to him a fair question, whether the million for the 
object provided for in the bill before the Senate, should 


not be deducted from the ten millions applied to the pay- : 


ment of the public debt, rather than added to it. The 
two millions retained in the ‘Treasury. were always at the 
disposal of Congress, and might be needed for the exi- 
gencies of the Government. He felt diffident in oppos- 
ing the bill, to. the object of which he had no objection ; 


bnt it struck him that it was worth consids: nng whether it , 


should not be effected in some other manner. 

Mr. COBB would offer another idea. It was known 
that tbere was one million of the funds in the Treasury, 
which were unavailable ; and if, according to the bill, one 
million should be drawn from the Treasury, would it not 
be emptied entirely ? 


` Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, said, the gentleman . 


from Georgia was under a mistake with regard to the mil- 
lion of unavailable funds. 


materially varied this year from the last. : 

There was stated, by estimate, to be in the Treasury, on 
the ist of January, 1827, about six millions and a half, of 
wiih one million was known not to be effective, and was 
therefore not taken into view, but which left in the Trea- 
sury about five and a half-millions. But about three and 
a half millions of this money was unexpended appropria- 
tions, which had not been called for, for the objects to 
which it had been appropriated, but would be drawn as 
fast as required during the present year. That sum, al- 
though always in the Treasury, from the nature of the 

contracts and disburseménts of the Government, was not 

a fund to be drawn on. | It was already destined to parti- 

cular purposes. But there remained iù. the Treasury, 

still, two millions, one half of which the gentleman from 

Maryland proposes to apply now to the payment of the 
“piblic debt. 7 pe 
-Me, J. said that he had no knowledge of this intention. 
1¢ bill was called up suddenly, and without notice ; he. 
had. no papers or documents to refer to, and should de- 
pend-on Jus memory-for the facts. ete 

"The act of 1817 directs thatten millions of the revente. 


He stated that there was a no- ' 
minal balance in the Treasury every year, and had aot: 


if 


of the United States shall be annually applied by the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund to the redemption of the 
public debt; and the 4th section provides, that. all: the 
money in the Treasury, over and above the ten millions, 
which shall remain after providing for the current appro- 
priations, shall also be applied to the Sinking Fund, ex- 
cept two millions, which are to remain in the Treasury for , 
any exigency that may occur. Mr. J. stated.that the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, during the last fear, 
had paid over the ten millions, as directed by the act; 
that then they examined the state of the Treasury, set 
apart a sum equal to the appropriations of Congress last 
year, the ten millions for the Sinking Fund, and the two 
millions which, by the fourth section, must rémain in the 
Treasury for all accidental and extraordinary occasions, 
and then applied the balance to the Sinking Fund, to go 
to the payment of the public debt ; and the balance thus 
paid over was about one million, making’ eleven millions 
applied during the year 1826 to this fund, to extinguish 
the debt. i 
He was opposed to touching this two millions now. 
The bill establishing this system was a wise one : it had 
been enacted upon the advice of the most experienced 
statesmen and financiers of this country. He would not 
derange the system for any temporary purpose, and with- 
Fout obvious advantage or necessity. This sum had been 
set apart as a sum necessary to remain in the Treasury, | 
| to guard against all accidents or extraordinary occur- 
| rences, such as war, for example. It did not seem that 
! the sum was too large for such a Government as this: the 
sum has been wisely and prudentlyfixed. ` If the gentle- 
` man from Maryland meant that this sum should now go to 
i the Sinking Fund, as a part of the ten millions for this 
year, very little would be gained by that, as the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund would, in due time, apply the 
whole ten millions of this year ; and the little saving of in- 
terest, even if it could be applied now to the extinguish- 
_ ment of the public debt, would not be worth the derange- 
ment of our general system ; but it could not be applied, 
he thought, earlier than June or July. Mates: 
But, if the gentleman means to apply this million over 
and above the ten millions to be paid this year, then he 
was opposed to that project. 
Mr. J. said, the revenue of the present year is estimated 
at twenty-three millions. The ordinary expenditure of 
the Government is ten millions seven hundred thousand. 
The sinking fund is ten millions, which makes twenty 
millions seven hundred thousand. There then remains 
in the Treasury, two millions three hundred thousand for 
the extraordinary expenditure—a. sum less than was ap- 
propriated last year for those various objects. But we 
| have estimated two millions for land, a sum double the 
| ordinary revenue from that source ; this depends upon 
| calculations that may be fallacious, - Tt is safer to put the 
Í proceeds of lands at a million ; and that will give us fox 
| 1827, twenty-two millions. This will leave in the ‘frea- 
sury but one million three hundred thousand dollars for 
all the extraordinary calls upon the Government, includ- 
ing donations, Indians, improvement of- harbors, roads, 
canals, breakwaters, and a thousand other objects, which 
are indispensable, and which regularly occur every year. 
This sum is less than half of what is usually applied to 
all these objects. The House will be surprised to see 
the number and amount of these miscellaneous claims- 
He was himself surprised to see them ; but he acknow- 
ledged they were necessary and proper appropriations, 
and without which it was impossible for any Government 
to get along. 

We know that twenty millions seven hundred thousand 
dollars must be paid during the present year, but wedo 
‘not know what other appropriations may be mad: ng 
‘the present session. Untit we know that, we can form. 
‘no estimate of how much: money it will he necessary to 
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retain. in the Treasury. Suppose we appropriate but | not belong to the sinking find. We have paid over-ele- 


two millions this year, our necessary disbursements under | 


our appropriations will be twenty-two millions seven hun- 
dred thousand. Now, if it should -happen that the reve- 
nue is but twenty-two millions, we shall overgo the sum 
in the Treasury, and we shall be obliged to curtail the ten 
millions for the sinking fund, just as much as we exceed 
the revenue. From this view, we shall not be able, dur- 
ing the next year, to meet the ten millions for the sinking 
fund, if we touch the million now proposed to be applied 
by this bill. ; ‘ 

Mr. J. said, is it not better to wait to see what appro- 
priations may be required by the present Congress, be- 
fore we touch this fund of two millions, which has been 
wisely placed in the Treasury for all exigencies ? 

He said the appropriations had, and must always, ex- 
ceed the estimates, He had observed, that, since 1801, 
they had greaily exceeded, exceptin 1815, when we fell 
from a war estimate toa peace-expenditure; and in the 
years.1819, °20, and °21, when we were obliged to re- 
trench and economise, because the reveriue was greatly 
diminished. These excesses.of appropriations over the 
estimates, which were created by acts of Congress after 
the estimates were made, were from one to three millions 
a year. They are incident to the expense of Govern- 
ment, always accruing, and must enter into every fiscal 
calculation. He said he had no papers by him; or he 
would show to what these usually amounted, and of what 
items they were composed. 

Mr. J. said, if it should appear, during this year, that 
more than ten millions can be paid to the sinking fand, 
after all the appropriations are made for the current year, 
and leaving two millions in the Treasury, the Commis- 
sioners have the power, which they will certainly exer- 
cise, of paying over all the disposable funds. If there 
should not be enough, we shail have a fand of two mil- 
lions next year, from which we may make up the defi- 
ciency. At present, he would not be disposed to limit 
the power of Congress to appropriate for all tue proper 
objects having claims upon the country and the Govern-, 
ment; and if we touch this sum, it seemed to him that 
there would be a limit beyond which we could not safely 
go. . We must be limited by the means. | 

Mr. J, said that, during the two years of 1825 and 1826, 
the Government had puid three millions of the public 
debt over and above the twenty millions of the sinking 
fund. ‘They had, besides, paid for those extraordinary 
expenses of the Government, sums which had been wise- 
ly applied to great and important objects, six millions ; 
waking a mass of nine millions paid from the Treasury 
during those years. ‘The three millions had been applied 
to deficiencies of former yeurs, in which they had not 
been able to pay the ten millions, 

Mr. J. said, that it was the appropriations over the esti- 
mate that created the difference last year between the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury and the Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee in the House of Representatives, | 

The Secretary of the Treasury had calculated upon | 
these appropriations at about three millions, which was 
not far wrong.. The Chairman omitted them because not | 
estimated ; and this constituted the difference ee) 

| 


| 


t 


the six and nine millions which was necessary to meet the 
debt falling due that year. 

Mr. J. said, that, notwithstanding we have paid more 
than seven millions in two years, over and above the ordi- 
nary appropriations for the sinking fund, and the ex- 
penses of the Government, there remains in the ‘Treasury. 
two millions. This sum is a sacred deposite for ‘all sud- 
den emergencies. It may not be called for this year or 
the next, but no one knows what unexpected event may | 
require it, ; i ; | 

But if it is not necessary to be preserved for such occa- 
sions as may arise, and do arise in every country, it does | 

Vou. HP 13 


ven millions last year; we shall pay this. year at least ten. 
That is as much as can be paid in future, with a just re- 
gard to other objects. I claim this sum (if it must be vio- 
lated) for improvements of various kinds, now pressing 
on the consideration of Congress. We “have ports to 


open, channels to deepen, break-waters, roads, canals, 


and yarious other subjects of great concern to this coun- 
try. If this sum may be safely touched, why apply it to 
the sinking fund? The publie debt is short of seventy- 
four millions ; ofthis, thirteen millions is three per cent. 
stock, which will never be redeemed. There remains 
but sixty millions, to which we apply ten every year. It 
is in a progress of rapid extinguishment. If the debt was 
extinguished, we should have a surplus of more than ten 
millions—a sum too large to be expended inone year. It 
will, therefore, be more prudent to take two millions 
from the ten already applied to the sinking fund. It will 
postpone the final payment less than three years. If we 
fix the sinking fund at eight millions, it will extinguish 
the whole debt in 1839 ; and this will give us two mil- 
lions a year more for these great objects of improvement. 
The money will be gradually and usefully expended, and 
defer the time when we must have a large surplus—too 
large to be wisely and equally distributed in one year, for 
all the great common objects to which itis destined. For 
the present, he was willing to let every thing stand as it 
did ; but it must become soon a matter of serious inquiry 
how much we will apply to the public debt annually ? and 
how much to objects of improvement ? and that must be 
left to the wisdom of Congress. He was of opinion, that 
eight millions, applied for five years, and six millions 
thereafter, would pay the debt-soon enough, and leave 
from four to five millions a year for all objects worthy the 
public attention. ` 

It has been rumored that the Treasury will be deficient, 
There is no foundation for this, unless we exhaust it by 
draining the ‘Treasury for the sinking fund, over the con- 
templated sum of ten millions. The estimate of the pre- 
sent year is founded on the revenue accruing from the 
bonds already in the hands of the Government, about 
which there can be little mistake. As to succeeding 
years, what is to produce the change to render the reve- 
nue from imposts below twenty milions? No change has 
taken place in twelve months, in all the great staples of 
the country. ‘The amount of cotton, tobacco, flour, rice, 
&c. and the prices, remain as they were during the last 
year, and the exportation of domestic produce will not 
vary much from the six millions. The whole export is 
rather increased in quantity. If, therefore, any thing can 
be argued from the exportation, with regard to the im- 
portation, no change can be anticipated. Some diminn- 
tion has been experienced from the tea trade, and some. 
thing from presumed frauds in the woollens; but these 
are both before Congress. ' 

But, said Mr. J., besides these calculations, I have the 
opinion of very extensive merchants, that this will be a 
good importation year, and tuat there will be no falling 
off. The imposts will probably never fell below the nett 
amount estimated for this year of twenty millions. But 
if there is any of the dangers which have been anticipat- 
ed, and which he had heard predicted, it is a reason for 
keeping the two milions m the Treasury for all exigen- 
cics. In September next, the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund will be again called on to examine the. 
state of the Treasury, and they will apply all the balance 
that remains, after puying all the appropriations, the ten 
millions, and the reserved two millions, to the public 
debt. If you force all the money out of the Treasury, 
and any accident occurs, or any deficiency happens, in 
the revenue, we shall have to borrow. 

Jn January, 1825, there was a sum in the Treasury si- 


milar to the one now there, and no such movement was 
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made. There’ is now less reason. We. have, “during Jower than could. be afforded. by our merchants. There- 
those two- years; paid all the expenditurés of the Govern- ; fore, what the effect of this state of thirigs might be on the 
ment: We have paid the ten, millions each yéar to the.| revenue of 1828, he was not prepared to say. He did 
(public debt ; we bave paid three millions over and above | not now intend or wish to discuss the bill ; ithad-comeup 
that Sum, and we have applied four or five millions to va- | unexpectedly ; and he would now move to lay: it on; the 
rious useful public purposes, and the Treasury is still as.;table. = = ~? i B i 
tici asit was at that day, to wit,. two millions of surplus, | Mr. SANFORD [at whose request Mr. Swim kad 
ready for any emergency, and at the disposition of Cont} withdrawn his motion] remarked, that he was not inimical - 
TESS, Ea : f to the object, but to the bill. It was to draw ofe mi 
Mr. J. said hewould have presented other and further | from the Treasury, and add it to the appropriation of ten’ 
views of this'subject, but he was ignorant of this proposi- | millions, to discharge the public debt. . He denied that 
tion until the bill was just read. If this sum can be spát- | there was any law existing which made it imperative that 
cd from the Treasury, it will become a subject of inquiry | two millions must remain in the Treasury. Fhe act only 
for Congress, to what object it can be applied for the | directs that, when there was more than two millions in ' 
greatest benefit of the country? He was opposed to | the Treasury, after the payment of the expenditure of the 
adding it to the Sinking Fund until it was ascertained | Government, it should be applied to the Sinking Fund. 
whether it could be spared from other objects of greater | He thought the two millions at the disposal of Congress ; 
moment, i but he objected to making use of them in the manner 
Mr. J. said, there was a balance due from the Treasury | proposed, because they would be necessary, according 
to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, which accrued | to the estimate which he had made, to.add to the sup- 
several years ago, in consequence of there not being mo- | plies-which would be needed to meet the appropriations ; 


ney enough to pay the expenses of the Government, 
the ten millions. The revenue was not sufficient: The 
ten millions was more than could be spared. `- During the 
last two years, we have paid three millions of this old ba- 
_ lance, and there still remains three millions more, which 
will be paid whenever the revenue will afford that sur- 
plus. But this debt, which the gentleman of Maryland 
says is due the Sinking Fund, merely means, that, for se- 
veral years since 1817, when the Sinking Fund law pass- 
ed, we have not been able to pay the ten millions ; and 
there is now three millions necessary to make good the 
- ten millions every year since 1817, We have paid, since 
the peace, about one hundred millions.ot the public debt, 
and upwards of twenty millions for various extraordinary 
objects of public interest. Mr. J. said, [in reply to Mr. 
Sanrorv] that the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
had themselves given the construction to the fourth sec- 
tion of the law of 1817, by which they determine that two 
millions must remain permanently in the Treasury, and 
all‘the surplus must be applied to the Sinking Fund. 
Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, that the bill came up 
suddenly, when he was hardly prepared to go intoa dis- 
cussion upon it; but he would now add a few words. 
The gentleman from New York had said that it was not 
necessary to keep the two millions in the Treasury. But 
the amount over and above the two millions was the Sink- 
ing Fund, and bad nothing to do with the ten millions ap- 
plied to the liquidation ofthe public debt.. Were we, or 
“Were we not, to pay our debts? If we were, why not 
take this money, by -which no inconvenience would be 
sustained’? «The gentleman from Georgia was mistaken, 
but thegentleman from Louisiana had corrected him. He 
[Mr §.] was of opinion that there was a surplus this year, 
aid if they took the one million appropriated by the bill, 
the debt would gradually be paid, and the interest on one 
million annually be saved; and, at the same time, over 
and above one. million would be left in the Treasury, nor 
would there be any tear of draining it : for there was al- 
Ways irom three to five millions inthe Treasury, taking 
into consjderation the many uncalled for appropriations. 
He did not think there. would. be any deficiency in the 


nexion with that article of finance in the yéar 1828. He 
“had been informed’ by a gentleman connected with the 
trade in that article, that, if the duty was not: reduced 
pon teas, the merchants would not. feel authorized to 
snd their ships for the article ; because the East India 
pany. were now importing into Canada free of duty, 
€ consumption of Canada, but the United States, 
tthe price-on that article from Canada waa much 


and {which must necessarily be made during the year. ` Ac- 


cording to the statement of the gentleman from Louisia- 
na, for all the undefined objects to which money must be 
applied, there would remain, with this‘two millions, but 
2,240,000 dollars. The object of the bill, he repeated, 
was to take one million from the Treasury, and add to the 
ten already applied to the public debt... ‘rhe object of 
the gentleman from Maryland, was to draw out one mil- . 
lion from the Treasury, to be. applied in this manner. 
Mr. S. was opposed to the project ; buthe was willing to 
modify the bill, and say that, when there should be one 
million, over and above the two millions in the Treasury, 
it should be applied to discharge the debt due the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund. ; 
Mr. HOLMES said, that, as on this question it was na- 
tural to take the state of the revenue into consideration, 
he should say a few words upon the subject. He believ- 
ed that the British colonial act in relation to articles 
brought from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, would 
cause a great diminution in the duties on those articles. 
If he read the act right, it was to introduce articles into 
Canada free of duty. Now, one way or another, this 
must diminish the revenue of the.United States, Either- 
the British merchant would be enabled to introduce 
those commodities into this country at rates so low that 
our merchants will be unable to compete with them, or 
we must reduce the duty on our importations so muchas 
to enable our traders to enter into a competion with their 
‘neighbors in these articles, - In either case, our revenue 
must he impaired : in the first, by a diminished importa- 
tion ; in the second, by a less amount of duties charged. 
There could: be little doubt, were the duties reduced, 
that our merchants. could compete with the East India 
Company, which, like all companies, was burthened by 
restrictions, while our trade would be carried on by indi- 
vidual enterprise. Still, our revenue must be seriously 
diminished on articles beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 
Mr. H.. differed from the gentleman from New York, as, 
he considered that the Secretary of the Treasury was 
bound to reserve the two millions in-question. The law 
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law authorizing this reserve was passed. In his opinion, officially declared, can be called. an uniform law—~any 
the sum might be safely and advantageously appropriated | other law, howsoever different in its operations, may. be 
to the purpose pointed out in the bill. He thought one | called a-uniform law.. e, i 
million sufficient for any exigency to which we could be We have been told we are dealing too much-in techni- 
exposed, and he thought two millions. more than was calities ; and it would be a bloody law if. we.could not 
needed. He should second the motion to lay it on the | adapt it to the circumstances of every class of citizens, be 
table. The bill was then laid on the table. - those circumstances what they may regardless of what 
2 might have been the intention of the convention. : 
THE BANKRUPT BILI.. Mr. S. said it was not his intention to investigate the 
On motion of Mr. HAYNE, the ‘bill for the establish- | effects such a provision as that contained in the ninety- 
ment of an uniform system of Bankruptcy throughout the | third sectipn, were to produce over the political rights of 
United States,” was again taken up, and, on the question | the States ; that. had already been treated of by other 
of engrossing the bill for a third reading— gentlemen. Nor was he disposed, upon that occasion, to 
Mr. SMITH, of S.C. said, he was not satisfied with the | enter into any particular defence of the Constitution, be- 
provisions of the bill in general; nor did he consider it | cause. he conceived nothing but a remnant of that once 
such a bill as was contemplated by the Constitution. ‘The | sacred instrument now remained ; but he hoped the time 
Constitution, it was true, empowered Congress to enact | had not yet arrived, when the caprice of public assemblies 
bankrupt laws, but the power is limited to uniform laws. | and the interest of particular friends were to establish 
The express words of the Constitution itself, which give | the rules for construing the most solemn instruments that 
this power, are : P were to.decide upon the dearest rights of the People of 
“The Congress shall have power—to establish uniform ' these United States. 
laws on the subject of Bankruptcies, throughout the Unit-/ . This clause of the Constitution which provides for wni- 
ed States.” i form laws on the subject of Bankruptcies, was well illus- 
The plain and obvious meaning of these words, and , trated by the first part of the same section, which pro- 
which cannot be mistaken, is, that any law, passed. by : vides for laying and collecting taxes, duties, imposts, and 
Congress, under this provision of the Constitution, should : excises. 
have but one form in its modifications and operations, be} «* The Congress shall have power—to lay and collect 
that form whatsoever it, might. That on whomsoever iti taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; but all duties, im- 
should be made to operate, it should be made.to operate’ posts, and excises, shall be uniform throughout the Unit- 
uniformly. If it should be made to coerce one class of | ed States.” 
citizens, who should become subject to its operations, it He would ask, Mr. S. said, if Congress had the power, 
should be made to coerce every uther class of citizens who ! under this provision of the Constitution, to enact a law 
should become subject to its operations, precisely in the imposing high duties on articles of merchandise imported 
same manner and tothe same extent. But this was not by that class of citizens embraced in the first section of 
true with regard to the bill before the Senate. i this bill, and exact the payment of these duties under 
The first section embraces only merchants, dealers in ' heavy penalties, and impose higher duties on the same 


“exchange, bankers, brokers, factors, underwriters, and | kind of articles imported by that class of citizens embrac- 


marine insurers. Any of whom, should they commit an | ed in the ninety-third section, and then submit it to the 
act of bankruptcy, can be compelled by a single creditor ` opinion of the latter class, whether they would pay the 
to the amount of $1000, to all the tests and severities of: duties or not, if this would be a uniform fulfilment of that 
the bankrupt law, without the smallest control left him ' part of the Constitution? No one would say so. Then 
over his estate of any kind or description, and very little ` where is the distinction ? They both contain precisely 
control over his person, His whole estate is to be imme- ' the same provision. ; 

diately wrested from him, and placedin the hands ofsome: But, what was far more strange, this was avowedly a 
commissioner, whom he never may have heard of befure. ‘Jaw for the benefit of debtors. We had been distinctly 
This commissioner has plenary powers to issue a warrant told, that there were thousands of valuable men languish- 
against his person, as he would against a felon, and bring . ing under their misfortunes, and pining on their pillows, 
the bankrupt before him.. And upon very trivial circum- whose faculties were totally locked up and lost to the 
stances, commit him to the common prison for any term‘ community, but who would be restored to society, with 
not exceeding ten years. These, with other pains and , all theit uscfulness, under this law. 


- penalties, of no ordinary character, are the fixed andun- Webhad moreover been told, that the substance of a 


alterable portion of that class of citizens described in the ' bankrupt law, and the object of its operations, were, to 
first section of the bill, which they cannot avert, and over , release debtors from their obligations; and that there 
which they have no sort of control. | were many unfortunate traders who were waiting for the 
The ninety-third section of the bill provides for all other | benefits of this law, whose claims were pressing upon us, 
Classes of citizens than those included in the first section, ‘and we ought to look back with an eye of benevolence 
but in a quite different mode. One creditor of five hun- upon those victims of misfortune, and restore them to 
dred dollars can cause a commission of Bankruptcy to is- , Society. ` 
sue against a person ofthis class, who shall have commit- ; This is in direct opposition to the settled principles 
ted an act of Bankruptcy. And after going through all ; upon which all bankrupt laws have been enacted ; and 
the formalities applicable to a bankrupt, under the first ; directly calculated to destroy, instead of promote mer- 
section, the commissioner is only empowered to issue a! cantile credit, so essential to the facilities and prosperity 
summons, a process of the mildest class, to notify the ! of commerce. 
debtor to appear before him; and, in the words of the} The bankrupt law, enacted by Congress in the year 
bill itself, 4f to show why he or she shall not be declared | 1800, was a law for the benefit of creditors, and for the 
“a bankrupt; and if such person appearing shall consent | promotion of commercial credit. ‘That law imposed 
**to a commission of Bankruptcy, then, and not other- heavy penalties on bankrupts. The British Parliament, 
£f wise, such person may be declared a bankrupt.” {in a succession of more than two hundred years, had 
If a law with heavy penalties, and high disabilities, is! enacted twenty-one statutes upon the subject of bank- 
made to operate on one class of citizens in the most com- į ruptcies. They all subjected bankrupts.to heavy penal- 
pulsory manner, and with a severity bordering on a pro- ! ties and disabilities, and some of those statutes, to the pe- 


- ceeding against a felon, and not to operate on another nalty of death itself, for the least attempt to defraud. 


elass‘at all, unless by their express consent, formally and! Upon this subject of commercial credit, Great Britain 
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had: been exemplary. For the’ purpose of protecting | years, with all their heavy penalties, yet. they have all 
credit, the mercy of the Executive is uniformly withheld’| proved abortive, and afforded nothing but'a decoy to the 
from counterfeiters. Doctor-Dodd, a-man of great learn-| honest debtor, and a'source of miserable frauds and per- 
ing and. accomplished manners, and who moved in the | juries to°thé Bankrupts themselves,:and_of plunder and 
first circles in the nation, under the pressure of circum- | speculation to solicitors, commissioners, and. assignees, 
stances, had: counterfeited: Lord Chesterfield’s hand-writ- | who often make a common cause of it, to divide the spoil 
ing, whereby. to: obtain: but- a smali sum`of money, in | among themselves. POES i 
which he was detected, of.which’ he was convicted; |: In 1817, the British Parliament appointed a committee 
and was executed- on the gallows. ` To rescue so distin- | of distinguished men to examine and report upon their 
gushed a than from that ignominious punishment, ‘great | whole Bankrupt System. They called before them many 
interest was taken in his behalf.. The Queen herself | of the most-.eminent solicitors, and most experienced mer- 
interposed. But, in support of that great principle of | chants, and all agréed that the system could not be main- 
‘eredit, ‘the ‘inflexible policy of that: Government pre- | tained with any benefit to creditors. And, among other 
vailed over the clemency of the Executive, and he suf- | illustrations of that fact, contained in the report of that 
fered death. But we, in our humanity, forget the public | committee, was the following opinion of the Lord Chan- 
good in our feelings for the individual, and send those | cellor : l 
offenders to penitentiaties, to refine and improve in their “ His Lordship observed, with warmth, that the abuse 
art, from:whence they aré tuned loose again to practice | of the Bankrupt law was a disgrace to the country, and it 
their villanies upon socicty. : would be better at once to repeal all the statutes, than to 
Mr: Surru said, he hoped the Senate would indulge | suffer them to be applied to such purposes; there is no 
him when he stated some facts, which had come under | mercy to the estate ; nothing is less thought of than the 
- hisown notice. ~ When the former Bankrupt bill was in | cbjects of the commission. As they aré frequently con- 
i operation, a merchant, whom he knew to be. an honest | ducted in the country, they are little more than, stock in 
man, and whom he would have trusted in any case, came | trade for the commissioners, the assignees, and solicitors ; 
to Mr. S. and. wished him to draw up. art assignment : of solicitors attending to their duty as ministers of 


certain notes to one of his creditors, from whom he kad | the Court, Commissions of Bankruptcy are treated as mate 
horrowed money, and wished to pay in fall, as he was j ter of traffic :-A, taking up the commission, B and ©: act 
about to také the benefit of the Bankrupt act. The-notes} as commissioners. ‘They are considered as stock in trade 
were leftin the-hands of Mr. S. to be delivered to the cre- | —and calculations are made how many commissions can 
ditor ; but knowing, if they were delivered before the | be brought into the co-partnership. And, unless the 
Commission of Bankruptcy was issued, there would-be a| Court holds a strong hand over a Bankruptey, itis itself 
claim upon them by the Commissioners, he retained them. | accessary to as great a nuisance as arly known in theland. 
Sometime after, the merchant called on him, and asked, | < ‘* One partner is a petitioning creditor, another partner 
whether he had paid over the notes? Mr. S. answered, | the acting commissioner, another partner the solicitor of 
that he had not. Then, said the merchant, they must be | the commission, and. the remaining partner the sole as- 
given up to the Assignees: for, on the third examination, | signee.” - ; 

they pushed me so hard, that I was forced to state the| Another part of this lengthy report, which treats of the 
fict of the existence of these-notes. -My reflections then ` 
were, said Mri Su that, if a man could, before a Judge, 
elude, at two examinations, the statement of the truth, I 


effects of the Bankrupt System in Ireland, says : 
- The mercantile body, for whose benefit it was enact- 
ed, are unanimous in its condemnation, ‘and, if the law be 
would wash my hands of all Bankrupt laws in future. | not radically amended, it would be better it were alto- 
Another case, was that ofa Scotchman, named Gardner, | gether repealed: for it inflicts upon the honest unfortu- 
a merchant in Charleston, South Carolina. . He was ac-| nate trader, poverty and. disgrace, whilst it insures, to 
quainted with a Doctor Barron, from whom, a few days} the full handed and fraudulent Bankrupt, profit and im- 
previous to his becoming a Bankrupt, he obtained a large Pag á f ‘ 
sumof money. Mr. Gardner rode in his carriage to the 
Wotise of Doctor B., but not finding him at home, he went! which he held before him, was full of such facts and opi- 
to thë house of his patient, where the Doctor was.attend-! nions. And the learned committee declined to recom- 
ing the sick. Gardner told him that he had immediate! mend even a continuance of the system; so-totally had it 
need of a few thousand dollars. The Doctor said, that it! failed to promote the great interests of creditors, and of 
was not convenient to lend him the moncy. Gardner | the commercial world. Andit was matter of curiosity to 
pressed him, and he-observed that he had money in the | read'the testimony of Basil Montague, Esq. contained in 
Bank, but that he -had no check. The applicant, howe- i another part of thisduminous report. He says: 4 
-vers was provided, and gave him a blank check, which | “That practice has now got -to such a piteh, that E ve- 
‘the Doctor proceeded to fill up, asking what the sum was | rily believe barely one assignee’ in a dozen acts fairly, in- 
that he wanted, “Gardner. said, he could not precisely: dustrious, or honestly, for the benefit of the Bankrupt’s 
tell; but, if he would leave it. blank, he could fill it up L estate. They are generally men in trade themseh es, bav- 
when he ascertained. “The Doctor did so—-Gardner took ‘ing interests clashing with their duty as assignees, many 
the check, went to the Bank, inquitcd the sum which his i of them busily employed about their own concerns, whilst 
friend had there, and drew out every farthing, amountivg | the Bankrupt’s property is left like a wreck upon the 
to about twenty. thousand dollars. The Commission of | strand, exposed. to the violence of every gale that blows, 
Bankruptcy, notwithstanding this fraud, issued afew days | broken and dispersed by every storm, an object of plun- 
after, and Gardner lived in as much ‘splendor afterwards | der to all, and he that is nearest scrambles and gets the 
as before. = =h ae most, till’ at length all disappears, and not a-vestige re- 
‘We speak of a Bankrupt law with as‘much veneration, | mains for creditors at large.” 
and with as. high- expectation, as if we'believed the safe-) But why {said Mr. §-] should we go abroad for proofs 
ty of the Government was made to depend upon its spee- pof corruptions, frauds, and disappointed hopes, from in. 
dy enactment. And is it because all our experience,and | solvent and Bankrupt laws, that were intended to promote 
our information, which we have diawn from: other sour- | speedy justice to the creditors; and give security and qui- 
“ges; have proved but a delusive hope ?: Fox, notwith- | et to commercial credit?’ ee ae nods 
‘studing: our own Bankrupt law, and the numetous: Bri- | - Pennsylvania, in March, 1812, enacted an Insolvent law, 
tish statutes, enacted. at, Various periods, and under van- | with “all the guardsand precautions, and with all the pe- 
ous citetimstancos; in'a series of two or three hundred { nalties and disabilitiés, of the Bankrupt bill now under 
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Mr. Surra observed, that the whole of a large volume 
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consideration; and limited its operations to the county and | dred and sixty-six -Commissions of Bankruptcy had issu- 
city of Philadelphia. That city. was a great commercial ed.. Of these, only twenty-two made dividends ; ten of: 
city, and the merchant creditors sought. this law to bring | that twenty-two paid less than twelve cents in the dollar, 
their debtors to a speedy reckoning. This Jaw was, by : and some of. them not more than four cents in the dol- 
its own limitation, to expire in three years. -But-so odi-| lar ; andone hundred and forty-four divided nothing. Not 


ous were its effects, and so glaring and outrageous its 
frauds, that the Legislature repealed it on the 21st of No- 
vember following, the moment they convened, not more 
than eight months after its enactment.. The State of 
Pennsylvania has justly obtained as high a reputation for 
good morals, industrious habits, and punctuality in deal- 
ings, as any. State in the Union; and Philadelphia has 
been proverbial for the fair dealings of its merchants and 
traders. But its fair fame and well-earned reputation 
formed no barrier to the frauds and perjuries of those who 
chose.to call themselves unfortunate debtors, when the 
aventié was opened to such a temptation by the statutes 
of the State. i 
But the Bankrupt law which Congress enacted in 1800, 
had furnished practised lessons, which this community 
would not easily disregard. Instead of affording to ho- 
nest creditors that relief thcy sought for against tardy and 
difficult debtors, it gave the debtors an opportunity of 
~ cancelling their debts, of the fairest ubligation, without 
putting a cent inthe pockets of their creditors, unless it 
was in yery rare cases. These are facts of too recent a 
date to be forgotten. But they do not rest in memory 
alone: the records of your Courts bear this testimony. 
Mr. Smitu said, that, when this subject was agitated in 
the first session of the Seventeenth Congress, a gentle- 
man, then a member from South Carolina, submitted a 
resolution in the House of Representatives, to request 
the President of the United States to cause the whole 
number of Commissions of Bankruptcy, which had been 
taken out in the Districts of Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and the District of Columbia, under 
that act, to be laid before Congress. . The President 
made the call, as requested by the resolution, the return 
to which was contained in the Fourth Volume of the Ex- 
ecutive Papers of that session, from which it appeared, 
that— 

Ir Virginia, there never were any returns made by the 
Commisstoners of Bankruptcy, although they were requir- 
ed, under a solemn oath, to return them, within a short 
time, to the Office of the Clerk of the United States’Court. 
That Clerk certifies, that he had received, from an un- 
authorized person, eighteen or nineteen years after the 
Jaw had been repealed, papers, in an unfinished state, 
of forty-five cases ; and he believed there had been many 
more commissions issued, of which there was no trace in 
his office. Those papers give no account of any 
dends to the creditors. 
gards Virginia. 

From the Maryland District, the Clerk certifies, that 
there were issued in that District fifty-eight Commissions 
of Bankruptcy, but that he knew nothing of the dividends 
or expenses, the Commissioners never having returned 
their books or papers to his office. ` 

In the District of Columbia, then in its infancy, the Clerk 
of the District Court certifies, there were sixteen Com- 
missions, and none of them were then settled, at the dis- 
tance of nineteen years after the act was repealed. 

in the Pennsylvania District, the Clerk certifies, there 
were two hundred and eight Commissions of Bankruptcy 
issued. Of this number, eight were declared not to be 
Bankrupts; ten only made dividends among their credit- 
ors, five of those less than twenty per centum ; and one 
hundred and ninety that made no dividends at all. There- 


ivi- 
And here the tale ends as re- 


fore, of the two hundred that were declared Bankrupts, | tions. But the traders of th 


only one out of twenty paid any thing to the creditor. 


The Southern District, only, of New York, was heard | 
from. The Clerk of that District certifies, that one hun-| has a right to ris 


more than one-eighth made dividends, such as they were. 

This is not a picture of imagination, but positive official 
facts. This law was enacted when political party spirit 
raged with more violence. than at any other period of our 
Government.. But so iniquitous were its operations, and 
so demoralizing were its effects, that the whole communi- 
ty sickened at the prospect, and the law itself was. not 
permitted ‘to live out halfits days.” Although it had 
been enacted under party feelings, yet, so outrageous 
were its enormities, that party ambition itself gave way, 
and the law that was enacted to continue in force for five , 
years and eleven. months, was, by universal consent,. re- 
pealed in less than half that time. 

It is certainly the wisdom of Governments, as well as of 
individuals, to profit from experience, and to avoid such 
measures as. are found to be pregnant with evils. But we 
seemed to be doomed to another fate. The scene has 
shifted. Creditors no longer seek this as a mode of re- 
lief ; if they do, they are very few. But the debtors, who 
have grown impatient under the delays to pass a Bankrupt 
law for the benefit of creditors, with a boldness character- 
istic of their object, have unblushingly asked Congress to 
pass a Bankrupt law to enable debtors to cancel the debts 
which they themselves owe, by the mere operation of le- 
gal formalities. The bill is supported upon this ground. 
We are told, in direct terms, that the object of the law is, 
to discharge debtors from their obligations. We have 
been told, by anonymous letters, written from your gal. 
lery, that a numerous class of debtors demanded such a 
law from your hands. And you have been told, in pam- 
phlets placed on your tables, that it wasa duty you owed. 
to the suffering debtors to pass such a law for their relief, 
And you have been told, when this subject was under 
consideration at a former time, that more. than seventy 
thousand Bankrupts were waiting for the passage of. this 
law, to be discharged from their debts. We have been 
emphatically told, on this very occasion, that it is an act 
of justice we owe. to a numerous class of debtors, borne 
down by misfortune, and that it would be an act of cruelty 
to deny them the benefits of this law for their restoration. 
And this bill, by its new form, is, moreover, to embrace 
every description of debtors known to the laws of our 
country ; and at a single blow, under the sanction of law, 
to cancel every debt in the United States, above the sum 
of $500, if each debtor and his friend should so choose to 
arrange matters. The bill under consideration is suscep- 
tible of this result. 

However, as this is to be a measure productive of no 
ordinary consequences, and to produce a new era in the 

| ethics of our country, Mr. S. said, he would ask, of what 
description were this immense mass of debtors, who so 
strongly excited our sympathies? Were they men who 
had been bred to mercantile pursuits, but who had been 
overtaken by some freebooter, whilst sailing in a fair and 
legitimate trade, and despoiled of their whole fortunes by 
one fejl swoop? Or are they men, whose fortunes have 
been wrecked upon the ocean, and swept away. by the 
billows of the deep, that every heart should sigh, and eve- 
ry.eye should weep over their calamities? Some of those 
debtors, no doubt, were of this description, or were fair 
traders, who had suffered from other circumstances, be- 
yond their control, all of whom deserved our sympathies ; 
but not so far as to absolve them from their fair obliga- 
is description form but a speck 

in the catalogue of those embraced in this bill. 
However true it may be, said Mr. S., that every man 
k bis fortune in such a way as he, him- 
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self, may think fit, yet it is-equally true, that, notwith- 
standing: Congress have the power-to establish uniform 
Jaws on the subject of Bankruptcies, they ought to pause 
long before they.absolve, under the sanction of. Jaw, from 


the obligation oftheir contracts, ahost of smugglers,stock į counterfeiters.” 


jobbers, banking .companies, .who have: issued their mil- 
lions, and their tens of millions, without one dollar of ca- 
ital, and-an innumerable: tribe of non-descripts, with no 
other stock.in trade than their fixed purpose. of defraud- 
ing the unwary, because they have fallen short in their 
over-reachings and ‘speculations. upon the unsuspecting 
community. . i , 

The. banking. system, in all its varieties, within the last 
twenty years; has been carried:to the most extravagant 
lengths... Merchants, tavern-keepers, brokers,: horse-joc- 
keys, ferrymen,:and many others, at one period, made and 
put into circulation their own currency. And when call- 
ed to redeem it, they had either become bankrupts or run 
away.” Mr. Smrru said, he knew one house that had is- 
sued two or three hundred thousand dollars. They had 
not minced.the matter ;, they had issued their ten and their 
twenty dollar bills, and had pushed them into the neigh- 
boring States, in great abundance. Much of this trash is 
every. day imposed upon the honest and unsuspecting part 
of the community, who have to bear the loss, as-those ad- 
venturers fail in their projects. > 

But the master-spirits. were the large banking compa- 
nies. Massachusetts has sixty banks at this time ; fifteen 
of them in Boston.: -These banks have a capital of near 
eighteen millions of dollars. What was their condition he 
knew not, but knew that to be their supposed capital 
and their number. Upon the usual bankin 
the practice has been, to issue three times the 
the capital. 


principles, | capital, and sent their 
] amount of : amount, and which are not yet redeemed, Someone or 
That would give to Massachusetts a circu-,; 


of Jaw, possess thertiselves -of the products.of industry 
without granting an equivalent. .Vexatious losses, aris- 
ing from the depreciation and fluctuation in the: value of 
bank. notes, the-imposition of brokers, and the frauds of 


Rhode Island has her thirty-six ‘banks; but-what was 
the value of her currency he knew not : however, it.could: 
not be presumed to be very sound, from such anyer: 


I whelming number of banks. 


New. York had her full share of banks ; some.of them;: 
Mr. Surva said, he believed to be very good. Butin the 
year 1818, or about that time, a.Committee appointed by: 
the Legislature of that State, to inquire into the state of 
their currency, reported; that some of their banks had. 
practised many impositions upon the honest farmers of 
that country, by holding out false pretences to induce 
those farmers to draw money from the bank, upon. the 
pledge of their farms ; upon which the banks immediate- 
ly commenced suits, obtained judgments, and sold farms 
and every thing else ; which were bought in by the banks 
for their own emolument. Other banks, without any sort 


of capital, had issued bills to a large amount; had employ- 


ed agents to carry them at a distance, there to exchange 
them for notes of good banks, or any thing else; then di- 
vided the profits, and dissolved the companies, with enor- 
mous. sums of those bills left among the poor and ignorant 
People, without a possible hope-of ever regaining acent. 

Kentucky, a few years since, incorporated. thirty-six 
Bahks at one session of her Legislature. And-their best 
paper had depreciated an hundred per cent. -Many of 
these banks went into operation without one shilling of 
notes: into circulation to a-large 


more of those Banks sent large’ quantities of their bills 


lating paper currency of thirty-six millions of dollars, of | abroad, by different agents, who disposed. of them for 


bank paper. 
the United States ; and, upon the same average of the 


There are at least three hundred banks in | hogs, cattle, horses, land, cotton bagging, or any thing 


that was useful or profitable ; then divided the property 


Massachusetts banks, the capital of all those banks would | thus purchased, and became insolvent. 


„amount to ninety millions.of dollars, which ought to be all 
in specie ; instead of which, the capital generally consists 
of the notes of some other banks ; and so it goes round ; 
one bank making notes to become capital in another. 
And were the whole three hundred banks ransacked, they 
cannot, in joint-stock, produce ten millions of dollars in 
especie, and it is a question if they could five millions of 
- dollars. “Chen, if this is a fair estimate; there must be at 
least eighty millions of dollars of bank paper in. circula- 
tion, without a farthing of specie to redeem it, and draw- 
inga large interest, without a just equivalent. And when 


called. upon ‘to:-redeem their bills, as a last resort, close | 


their doors:and ‘expire. 

The Trenton Bank; which had done a large and profit- 
able business: for the:stock-holders, closed its doors. not 
long since, andlefta large amount of its bills unredeemed. 

The Esple Bank of New Haven broke a short time since. 
"his bank: had:a-capital of only six hundred and thirty-six 
thousand:dollars, and, upon adjusting their accounts, their 
debts were found to be about two millions of dollars, This 
bank was believed to be as -solvent.as, any bank in the 
United States, untilit announced its own premature death, 
And, among-other things, it has been’ stated in the public 
prints-of the day, in order to have á full yun: of’ business, 
when they were not discounting nates, the Directors were 
trafficking with the coasting vessels from North Carolina, 
in pine boards. °°...’ : “hie ee anai 

Pennsylvania, about 1812,incorporated forty-eight banks 
jn one act of their Legislature ; and in 1819-20,a-Commit- 
tee'of that Legislature; appointed‘ to.inquire’ into the ex- 
denteand causes of the then general distress that pervaded 

“glmost:every class of their citizens, among others, enume- 
ie following causes +- l ATANA 


insurance, and other purposes, in violation 


xtortions; whereby corporations instituted | 


The Merchants’ Bank of Alexandria, about twelve years 
ago, issued a million of dollars, with a. beautiful wreath in 
the upper margin, in the midst of which were these words: 
“Chartered by Congress, capital one million.” This 
million was-hurried off, and passed upon an unsuspécting 
community, the profits divided, and the Bank, stockhold- 
ers and all, immediately disappeared, and nobody could 
be detected upon whom to fix the responsibility. 

These, and a thousand other such acts, have, in a suc- 
cession of more than twenty years, been successfully. play- 
ed off by the Banks upon the honest, unwary, andiidus- 
trious class of your community, who earn. their bread by ` 
the sweat of their brow, and compose that class. of popu- 
lation which are in this; as in every otber country, the 
pride and the boast of the Government : Who, perfectly 
honest themselves, have fallen a sacrifice to the cheats 
and frauds of those adventurers in paper : Who, as com- 
panies, are in no wise subject to the operations of a simple 
provision of this bill, when, at the same time, they, and 
each of them, are as fully entitled to every privilege and 
benefit it can bestow, as the most upright and prudent 
trader. 

There is another class of traders, and a very large class, 
who have as little claim to indulgence as the former. 
Such as were regardless of any éonsequences, but deter- 
mined, if possible, without any means of their own, to 
grow rich upon the means of others ; and who, in a reck- 
fess career, adventured largely upon credit, who, if they 
failed, had nothing to lose ; if they succeeded, the profits 
were their own. Your country abounds in this. descrip- 
tion of traders. Among these our neighbors of the West 
have an overgrown stock. Such-as supposed they had 


‘extraordinary talents for mercantile ‘enterprises bought 


mp the horses, cattle, flour, and pork, of their industrious 
neighbors, upon a credit; until they could return from 
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market, many of whom sported away the whole proceeds 
at the gambling’ tables, returned broken merchants, and 
left their credulous neigbors to bear the loss, = 

The year 1825 abounded in Bankruptcies, springing 
out of the cotton trade. The price was kept down until 
the planters had taken the chief part of their cotton to 
market, and sold it at reduced prices ; then the specula- 
tions commenced. “They commenced in England’ with 
some of the large capitalists there, who, to force fromthe 
-manufacturers an extraordinary price, bought up all the 
gotton in the, market, which produced fora moment the 
intended effect. Letters came on to New York of the 
speculations, and a new scene opened. - Arrangements 
took place between the speculators of the'cities, who 
were most versed in the art. ` Relays of horses- were 
procured. from New York to New Orleans, and other 
Southern cities, and couriers.employed to go from city to 
city, riding day and night, as if on the wings of the wind, 
to carry the tidings of the high prices one day, to enable 
their émployers, when they had large purchases on hand, 
to sell out for the most enormous profits, then réturn with 
‘the mournful tale that prices were lowering, and imme- 
diately other purchases were made. And thus they went 
on, one preying upon another, till the gredter part of 
them became Bankrupts, many sv before they began, and 
many set intu that single speculation without a farthing of 
capital, who now want the benefit of a Bankrupt law, and 
be ready, as soon as an opportunity shall offer, to play 
the same game overagain. ` This scene, so far from bene- 
fiting the planter, hastened the fall of cotton, and only 
enriched a few master speculators. Among them, one in 
the city of New York, had amassed, in a few months; half 
a million of dollars. 

Mr. Smrra asked if the Senate were willing to mingle 
the interests and fortunes of every laboring mechanic, and 
all the numerous classes of farmers and planters, whose 
business it was to toil while others slept, in the head-long 
adventures of those traders of modern. times, many of 
whom, asa preparatory step to the benefits of a Bankrupt 
law, have engulfed, under the mask of a factitious credit, 
borrowed, for an hour, every thing which fortune had 
thrown within their grasp, upon which to erect a capital 
for future use ? 

Were the friends of this system of cutting loose the 
obligations of contracts, disposed to frame a bill to’ suit 
that class of citizens embraced within the first. section of 
this bill, and protect every other class of citizens from its 
deleterious effects? If they wished for such a law, by 
which merchants and tradets might manage their own af- 
fairs in their own way, he would vote for it. But there is 
avery large proportion of your useful mechanics, your in- 
dustrious and laborious farmers and planters, who are never 
found on the debtor side. Suppose a merchant or factor 
should get into his hands, as they very often do, the crops 
oftwenty farmers, or twenty planters, dispose of them all, 
and receive the money, then it should appear that he had 
committed an act of Bankraptcy five months before ; what 
is to become of the money produced by the sales of these 
twenty’ crops? Tt goes into the hands of assignees as a 
part of the estate of the Bankrupt, to be divided out 
amongst his merchant creditors, and perhaps the farmers 
or planters who: have reposed confidence in him, may 
receive four cents in the dollar, and perhaps nothing at 
all, as has fallen to thé lot of nine-tenths of others in the 
like situation. 

But, Mr. S. said, he would ask if we had no sorrows for 
the honest creditors? Wherever there was a debtor, 
there was a creditor, in some instances two or three, and 
sometimes many more. Whilst the debtor excites our 
sympathies, the honest creditor demands of usa paramount 
duty. To let him alone, at least, and not beggar him and 
his family to soothe our sympathies, ` 


But, however meritorious a portion of the debtors of 
your country may be, and however honest they’ might 


| prove in the surrender of their estates-under such a law, 
‘are we prepared to offer the temiptation, and to throw 


wide-open the door to. more than five hundred. thousand 
debtors of every description, dispersed in every direction 
throughout the United States, to stain the fair fame of 
their country, and defile the temple of justice with their- 
corruptions, their frauds, their prejudices, and: suborna- 
tions of perjuries, until every. moral principle is debased, 
and-every pecuniary obligation dissolved? These were 
the effects that flowed from the Bankrupt law of 1800, 
when the debtors were very few, and the principles of 
morality more respected. - Therefore, what are we to ex- 
pect from that heterogeneous host of paper credit-deal- 
ers, brokers, stok-jobbers, and banking adventurers, 
which twenty-three years, of times of more than ordinary 
character, have thrown into the community? The most 
denioralizing effects must result from such a bill as that 
before the Senate. f 

Mr. S. said, this bill, with all its facilities to relax the 
moral honesty of debtors, panting for its peculiar provi- 
sions, and the bill now on your table to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt, lèt loose at the same time, would act like 
a destroying angel upon the virtuous and moral worth of 
the community ; and not only give place to the most frau- 
dulent practices, but totally extinguish that moral confi- 
dence that yet subsists between debtor and creditor, of 
forbearance on the one hand, and common honesty on the 
other. 

This law, it is intended, shall also have a retrospective 
effect. It is not only to operate upon such as may become 
Bankrupts in future, but is to extend back to the time’of 
the repeal of the Bankrupt law of 1800, and cancel the © 
humerous pecuniary transactions of ten millions of People 
through the whole period of the last twenty-three years ; 
and reclaim property that has changed owners twenty dif- 
ferent times, because it may have belonged to a Bank- 
rupt, in its transition, after the act of Bankruptcy com- 
mitted : for, if you go back at all, where are you to stop, 
unless you go back to the repeal of the Bankrupt law of 
4800? Ifyou stop at five years, or ten years, you must 
act partially, because, if you are to enact a Bankrupt law 
for the benefit.of debtors, those of twenty years standing 
claim your sympathies at least in as high a degree as those 
of ten or five years standing ; and you cannot draw the 
line between them. And so decidedly is this a law for 
the benefit of debtors, that it is frankly avowed, and has 
constantly been avowed, unless it can have this retrospec- 
tive operation, the law would not be desirable. 

‘This is an error in our views of the powers of Congress : 
for, whatsoever power Congress may possess over the sub- 
ject of Bankruptcies, Mr. S. denied their power to legis- 
late on those transactions of society which were past 
away and gone. As well might Congress revive a debt, 
by a law subsequently enacted, which had been extin- 
guished by the debtor, asto extinguish, by a law subse- 
quently enacted, a debt justly due toan honest creditor, 
before he had received the money. The cases are both 
founded on the same principles of inequity, and cannot 
fail to operate equally injurious each way. “It is the pro- 
vince of legislation to act prospectively. To prescribe to 
society what they may do, or what they must do, in go- 
verning their future transactions, but not what they ought 
to have done twenty years before the law existed. Such 
a law would be the law of tyrants, and might have been 
the law of Caligula or Draco, but would be incompatible 
with the principles of a free Government, or of equal 
justice. : 

It is the uniform course of all legislative bodies to give 
to. their laws an active. operation only: from: the time of 
their enactment, or to commence their operations at some 
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given time in future: : But there is no example to betra- | and answered in a preceding stageofithe debate. It is 
ced ofa legislative body, im the civilized world, that has | now assailed en masse, and its advocates.are. called upon 
carried: back the operations of a law, regulating its civil | by the Senator who. has just taken his seat, to retrace the | 
policy; anterior to. the.time.of its enactment. -To give such |-whole ground of discussion: BT at Et EE Se 
‘an’ operation, the time to. which: it is to. be. carried back " [Mr: SMITH explained.] rain Gt oe 
“must be so expressed indirect: words in the body of the |... Assuredly, sir, [resumed Mr. B.} I havenot the slight- 
Jaw, -orit -cannot have a retrospective: operation : for all’! est intention to impute to the Senator. from South :Garo- 
Jaws commence their operation from. the period of their} lina any attempt, either improperly or unfairly, to-obstract 
enactment, and: no-other, unless it: be otherwise express- | or delay the passage of this bill. “But as certainly. I had. 
ed jn the law. itself... Therefore, the effects of this bill, | expected, with what propriety it is not for me to deter- 
should it become a law, will afford no relief to that’nu- | mine, as the whole bill was attacked when the. motion to 
merous class of debtors, for whose benefit, we are told,’ strike out the ninety-third section was originally under 
it is intended,’ ‘unless. ‘such an amendment. should. be ; discussion, “and afterwards on the motion to reconsider, 
miadë as will carry its operation back. to- some given. pe- j that those who were hostile to the measure, and intended 
siod, distant enough to comprehend ail their transactions ; ; to participate in the debate, would not have delayed to 
and he presumed. no member of the Senate would pro- ! do so until this moment, when we are all looking to the 
pose such an amendment. : i decision of this protracted controversy. The Senator 
But, Mr. Svsaid there: was another important view of | from South Carolina has, however, just reiterated all the 
this question. _ Are we prepared to say to other commer- arguments which have been hitherto urged against the 
cial nations with whom we have constant intercourse, andj bill, and has added some statements and suggestions: 
to the world at large, that so deplorable is the pecuniary ; which are now made for the first time. ‘The spirit of bis 
condition of the People of the United States, that Con- | remarks would seem to place the framers of the bill in-a 
gress iscompelled to do what no other nation’ upon earth ` position almost as unfortunate as the bill itself, bending as 
has ever done—to pass a law for the express benefit of: itis beneath the weight of his vehement denunciations ; 
debtors, by which they may absolve themselves:from the | to summon them, not merely tothe defence ‘of, the mea- 
most.sacred obligations }> - sure, but of themselves. “We. are called. to defend our- 
It is made, by the Constitution, the official duty of the ; selves from the ‘imputation. of endeavoring (wilfully or 
President of the United States, “‘from time to time, to’ negligently) to violate the Constitution ; to deluge the 
ss give to Congress information of the state of the Union.””; country with an overwhelming flood of fraud and. corrup- 
And in pursuance of this requisition. of the Constitution, | tion. Is this really, sir, the attitude in which we stand 
the President, in his message to Congress at the opening ‘before this House? Have we indeed to bear this mighty 
of the prescnt session, has told us, “we are again called | responsibility? Or is it not merel vain and nugatory to 
<< upon for the renewed homage of our grateful acknow-| speak in terms like these of the advocates of.a system of 
*Jedgments to the giver of all good.” - Because, he says, | which the Constitution has expressly authofized the esta- 
«with the exceptions incidental to the most felicitous blishment, and which exists at this moment in every com- 
‘condition of human.existence, we continue to be high-| mercial country in the world? When I heard it said, the 
«ly favored in all the elements. which contribute to in-| other day, in the course of the debate, that the friends of 
« dividual comfort and to national prosperity.” this measure were hostile to the rights of the States : when, 
This is not-a dream, uttered in the form of a message, | in set andsolemn phrase, they were emphatically admon- 
to please the fancy and impose upon the understanding. | ished not hereafter to number themselves among the ad- 
It isa truc representation of the real character of the hap- | vocates of those rights, I abstained from reply, because I 
py circumstances by which we are surrounded. For you would not trust myself to express the feelings-of the. mo- 
may trace the condition of every nation upon the globe, | ment. I willnow, however, say to the Senator irom New 
-and there is not one to be found-upon which Heaven has| York, thatthe imputation, thus conveyed, is both gratui- 
noured ont its choicest blessings in such rich profusion, as] tous and unjust, and that sucha declaration finds its only 
it has upon these United States... We have a mild and | apology in the fact of. having been made in the heat and 
healthy? climate, fields and: forests as extensive as the i 


; excitement ofdebate. How, sit, have we manifested our 
-wishes of man could ask, productife in. abundance, and hostility to the rights of the States by the advocacy. of this 
inviting alwho intend to live by their own industry to 


bill? Of what rights do our accusers speak ? Of the 
partake of ‘its blessings ; with all the ways to wealth laid | powers of the General Government, some are exclusive of 
open to every condition in life, and a versatility of talent 


d the State Governments—othërs.are concurrent. . A. third 
and genius'adapted to.every pursuit, and protected from į class consists of powers which are “exchisive only when 
every oppression by owr free institutions... - And. these 


they are called into- action. Until this is done, the feld 
blessings can only bevendangered by the inordinate am- | of legislation, which. they would cover, is open to the 
bition of such as we may:appoint to rule over us, or by | States. It is of the rights connected with this latter class, 
our own mistaken:zeal to improve those blessings, by en- 


] thatthe Senator from Mississippi speaks. It is to obtain 
acting laws that must enrich one portion of the communi- 
- ty at the expense of the other... “And yet it would seem 


for the States the continued enjoyment of the right to le- 
that we expect toadd to'that happiness by absolving half 


gislate, by the abstinence of the Federal Government 
from the exercise of its constitutional powers. The Sena- 
a million of debtors from their just debts, at such periods 
as they may ask forit o ===" < 


tors from New York and New Hampshire go further- 

“i They assert the rights of the States, by withdrawing from 

Mr. BERRIEN next rose. As the-very elaborate ar- | the general power to regulate bankruptcy, the control of 

gumenit [said be] which we: have“just heard: may appear | that portion of the subject to which statutes of insolvency 

to call for a reply. fromthe: advocates, ofthis bill, and as have usually been applied, establishing on its confines * a 
no other gentleman seems disposed: to-assume the task, 1 
awill-trespass pon the patience of the Senate while I offer 


partition wall,” ‘beyond which Congress should. not legis- 
Jate. They have not indeed: been fortunate in the loca- 
-to their consideration. the suggestions. which:occurto me. 
‘atthe moment. © Sir, it will not be denied. that this: bill 


tion of the division line. If the usage of the States be ap- 

pealed to, that is various... If recurrence be had to the 

been ‘subjected to. a severe discussion: It was-first | laws of England, these have:been shewn to be fluctuat- 

ked in: detaih each ‘successive assault affording: to.| ing; andat last, the reference isto public feeling, which 

men an: opportunity;-of.whjch they availed them- | itis said has distinctly marked this boundary.: Of. the 
gelves; to Teiterate the arguments which had been urged: : 


constitutional rights of the States, sir—of those necessa- 
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rily incident to their sovereignty, and which, not having 
been surrendered by our Federal Charter, remain to the 
State Governments, I can form some conception, and these 
I would assert to the utmost of my power. But when a 
question of constitutional right is referred to public feel- 
ing, as the evidence of its existence, there is reason to ap- 
prehend that the particular sensitiveness of the individual 
may have been mistaken for the feeling which is invoked. 
And as to that portion of the legislation of the States 
which must depend for its efficiency on the omission of 
the General Government to exert its powers over the sub- 
ject, I confess I do not feel that either the interest or the 
dignity of the States is very deeply concerned in its 
OXEVCISc. 

But what is it that the Senator from New York would 
require from us, to entitle us to the high privilege of be- 
ing the advocates of the rights of the States? ‘There is 
nota principle contained in the bill which we have re- 
ported, that has not already received the sanction of the 
highest judicial tribunal of the Union. "Inthe discussions 
which have occurred there, no one has ventured to deny 
that the power. of Congress, over the whole subject of 
bankruptcy, is both “unlimited and supreme.” The 
utmost that can be expected from the pending cases, in 
behalf of the States, is the assertion of a concurrent juris- 
diction over a portion of the subject, in the absence of 
legislation by Congress, or operating in subordination to 
that legislation. ‘Yo this high tribunal, the Constitution 
has confided the power to interpret the laws of the Union 
as well as those of the several States, which may conflict, 
or be supposed to conflict, with them. Are we required 
to deny their authority? to assume to ourselves the pow- 
er which the Constitution has confided to. them? Or is 
it, that we should abstain from the exercise of our own 
powers, thus constitutionally asserted, and which we our- 
selves believe to exist, for the purpose of leaving the field 
open to the legislation of the States? Sir, as I have be- 
fore said, the powers of this Government were not given 
to lie idle. And in the grant to Congress of the power 
we are considering, there was á motive influencing the 
distribution which no State legislation can realize. © Why 
did the States divest themselves of the sovereign power 
to regulate, in their whole extent, the relations between 
debtor and creditor? Why confer it upon Congress? 
Obviously to ensure that uniformity which was so essen- 
tial to commerce, and which was not to be attained by the 
discordant legislation of the several States. ‘hen, the 
framers of the Constitution have decided that this uniform- 
ity is desirable. ‘To attain it, they have invested us with 
this power. Can we abstain from its exercise to make 
room for the legislation oi the States (which, with a view 
to the great end to be attained, must necessarily be im- 
perfect) without defeating the very object of the grant ? 
Can it be, that even the most faithful and zealous asser- 
tion of the rights of the States, requires us to make war 
upon the Constitution? To frustrate its objects by ab- 
staining from the exercise of the powers which it has en- 
trusted to us? Does the difference between the Senator 
from New York and myself, then, consist in this, that, 
while in the advocacy of the rights of the States, 1 would 
appeal, if the occasion should require it, to the constitu- 
tional interpreters of the law, as well of those which we 
ourselves enact, as of the fundamental law, that he would 
commit them to the exclusive guardianship of Congress, 
unrestrained in the exercise of their powers, but by their 
own interpretation of our Federal. Charter? Is there a 
State in the Union which would have ratified that charter, 
ifsuch had been its provisions? No, sir: when I look to 
the history of the legislation of all free States; to the his- 
tory of our own legislation; when I see how often the 
decisions of deliberative bodies are influenced by consi- 
derations of temporary expediency ; how often they are 
swayed by the impulses of momentary feeling; when I 

Vor. Hi---14 


At preteens 


observe, in seasons of great political excitement, with what 

undeviating uniformity the ranks of party are marshalled, 

even on questions of constitutional law; when E consider 

that, from the very nature of the power to be exercised, 

every recurrence of a question, however solemnly it may 

have been decided, throws it open to new controversy : 

when, even in my short experience on this floor, T have 

been constrained to feelall thisinsecurity, in relation to the 

rights of the very State of which I am a Representative, I 

cannot acquiesce in thisreference. Advocating the rights 

of the States, according to the best of my humble judg- 
ment, and seeking their legitimate advancement here, by 

the utmost of my power, I reserve to myself the right, 

when the occasion shall require it, to appeal from the de- 
cisions of the Legislature to the constitutional interpreters 
of the law.. There certain principles, which are mainly 
essential to the preservation of these rights, have been 
settled and promulgated, and they cannot be shaken, so 
long as the principle of representation is excluded from 
that tribunal I can invoke their protection with the con- 
fidence that I shall not callin vain. If this, then, be the 
real differetice between the Senator from New York and 
myself, without the slightest disposition.to arraign the sin- 
cerity of the zeal with which he advocates the rights of 
the States, or to submit to any question of my own, it only 
remains to say, that we seek the attainment. of the same 
object by means as essentially d:fferent as are our views 
of the subject immediately under consideration. 

Turning now to the argument of the Senator from South 
Carolina, the first objection which is urged against the pas- 
sage of the bill, is its want of uniformity, which has been 
already met, by the short, but decisive answer, heretofore 
given by the Senator from Maine, that the uniformity 
which the Constitution requires, has relation to the opera- 
tion of the law in the several States. and not among the 
different classes of persons affected by its provisions—that 
while Congress are thus prohibited from subjecting the 
citizens of one State to any system of bankruptcy which 
does not operate on the citizens of every State, there is 
nothing in the Constitution to forbid, and every thing in 
the nature of their respective employments to require 
them to prescribe different acts, as evidences of bank- 
ruptcy in the trading and non-trading classes. The objec- 
tion assumes the semblance, but has not the reality of 
novelty, when it urges as an evidence of the want of uni- 
formity, that the portions of the bill, which regulate mer- 
cantile bankruptcy, operate for the benefit of the creditor, 
while those which concern the bankruptcy of the other 
classes, are for the benefit of the debtor. The answer is, 
that the whole system, to whatever class it may be ap- 
plied, is for the mutual benefit of the creditor as well as 
the debtor: to the former, by securing the faithful appli- 
cation of the effects of the debtor ; to the latter, by dis- 
charging him from his existing obligations. But’here is 
another answer. The want of uniformity, objected by 
the Senator from South Carolina, is found in the unequal 
operation of the bill on the different classes of the commu- 
nity. Yet he himself admits that Congress possess the 
power to establish a system of bankruptcy exclusively 
confined to merchants. Now, so far as this quality of uni- 
formity is applicable to the different classes of the com- 
munity, the objection would apply with increased force 
to a law which, limiting itself to a single class, should en- 
tirely exclude all others from its operation. I leave this 
objection. : 

But it is to the exposure of the frauds which would re- 
sult from the enactment of this law, that the Senator from 
South Carolina has addressed his most vigorous efforts ; 
and the theme is a fruitful one, since it permits the speaker 
to draw freely on his own imagination. I shalladvert only 
to the facts which he has brought to the. notice of the Se 
nate, And here, Sir, I think the friends of the bill have 
reason to complain, that its character, and the probable 
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effect of its operation on the morals and happiness of the 
community, have not been determined,.or even consider- 
ed, witha careful reference to its own peculiar provisions; 
‘tothe numerous and. important modifications of anterior 
systems which it embraces ; to the exigency of the times 
in which wwe live ; and to the claims. of various classes of 
our, citizens, and especially of the mercantile class, as 
these:are connected with the eventful character of our 
commercial history, during the last twenty. years. It has 
sufficed to gentlemen to know, that this is a Bankrupt 
bill ; that, elsewhere, and in times past, frauds have exist- 
ed under the operation of systems thus denominated ; to 
enable them to adyance at once to the conclusion, that 
similar consequences.must result from the measure now 
under consideration. ` 
Tn front of those documents, on which the Senator from 
South Carolina relies, to prove that Bankrupt laws are 
eminently productive of frauds, is the report of the com- | 
> mittee of the British House of Commons, raised some 
years since, to inquire into the abuses in the administra- 
tion of their system of Bankruptcy. Ican admit this state- 
ment, in its utmost extent; and unite, moreover, in the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor, as that has been read by 
the gentleman, that it were better to repeal the whole 
system, than to permit these abuses to continue ; and yet 
{shall be very far from. the conclusion to. which it is the 
object of this argument to conduct me, that a Bankrupt 
Jaw, constructed with the benefit of the light which expe- 
rience has afforded ùs, will be productive of fraud. Sir, 
even on the basis of the Chancellor’s opinion, the ques- 
tion to be decided was, whether it was not practicable to 
correct the abuses of the system? The committee was 
not raised to inquire whether a system of Bankruptcy was 
beneficial, and necessary to a mercantile nation, or other- 
Wise. That was a question which every commercial Peo- 
le in Europe had long since decided affirmatively ; and, 
in that conviction, the Senator from South Carolina knows, 
they all persevere, even to this hour. The committec was 
raised to ascertain the abuses in the administration of the 
existing system, that Parliament might apply the appro- 
priate remedies ; not by the abolition of Bankruptcy, but 
by securing the faithful application of its beneficent prin- 
ciples. And such, Sir, has been the result. . After years 
of careful inquiry, and of patient deliberation on the 
facts which it elicited, Great Britain has recently revised 
and re-enacted her system of Bankruptcy ; thus evincing, 
after the most thorough investigation, her deliberate con- 
viction thatit. is essential to the welfare of her People. 
Ta the opinion of a highly respectable jurist, who was ac- 
tively engaged in the work of revisal, its organization is 
still defective, in one essential particular ; but that defect 
is supplied in the bill under consideration, by the provi- 
sion. for the appointment of a General Commissioner. 
What just conclusion, then, as to the probable operation 
of this bill, can be deduced from the abuses which occur- 
red under the exploded.system of Great Britain, framed, 
as:thig.is, with the knowledge of their existence, and with 
an_express view to their correction? To have given ef- 
fect-to the arguments. of our opponents, it would have | 
been:necessary for-them to have considered this subject 
practically ; to have specified the ahuses complained of ; 
to have examined the provisions of this bill, which are in- 
tended‘ to prevent their recurrence; and then to have 
discussed. the question. of their competency to effect this 
object. But, on this, as on other topics, ithas been the 
good pleasure of the. gentlemen opposed ‘to. us, to deal 
rather in general denunciations, than in.a practical exposi- 
tion of, the subjecte <.. = ag na S 
The Senator from South Carolina next. adverts to the 
frauds which were practised, under a Bankrapt law. of the 
' State of Pennsylvania. Jam content to leave this docu- 
ment to the consideration of the Senate, with a. single re. 
mere. We are engaged in discussing the question of the 


fitness and propriety of establishing-.a general system of 
Bankruptcy, one which shall operate uniformly through- 


out the Union, affording a beneficial substitute for the dis- 


cordant and imperfect legislation of the different States, 
on this subject. -A Senator, who denies the expediency: 
of this general legislation, supports his argument by ad- 
ducing evidence of the frauds which have been practised 
under the partial legislution of a particular State. As- 


suredly, Sir, the argument to be deduced from these facts, ° 


so far as it is of any value, belongs to the other side of this 
controversy. 

The reference to the frauds which are said to have oc- 
curred, under the Bankrupt law of 1800, is not liable te 
this objection ; but it may, also, be satisfactorily disposed 
of. If gentlemen have done us the favor to examine the 
argument, delivered at the last Session, by the Chairman 
of the Committee, copies of which, with a view to the 
economy of time, in this discussion, have been laid on 
their tables, they will find a very sufficient answer to any 
inferences which may be deduced from the operation and 
effect of the former law. In truth it must be obvious, 
that, to cest the real effect of any Bankrupt system, the 
mass of cases which are in existence at the time of its en- 
actment must first be disposed of. You must witness 
its operation in its application to the current business 
of the country, through a series of years. You must 
compare this with what would then happily have be- 
come matter of history, by recalling to your recollec- 
tion the practical application of the Insolvent laws, in si- 
milar cases; and you would not fail to observe that a 
system of Bankruptcy would give greater solidity to 
mercantile credit, and an increase to dividends, in cases 
of insolvency. No man can, therefore, judge correctly 
and practically of the character of the Bankrupt law of 
1800, because its continued operation was necessary to 
the full development of that character. 

But, however this may be, nay, argumenti gratia, ad- 
mitting that the former Bankrupt law, even after it had 
overcome the difficulties incident to its earlier stages, was 
found incompetent, in its continued operation, to prevent 
the commission. of fraud, I object to the application of any- 
argument, deduced from this source, to the bill now un- 
der consideration. The two acts are essentially different 
in their provisions, and especially in the construction of 
the machinery by which they are to be carried into effect. 
The time which has intervened since the preparation of 
the former bill, has been fruitful in experience, on the ef- 
fect and operation of the analogous provisions of the Bri- 
tish Statutes of Bankruptcy. We have had the benefit 
of that experience, and, with the revised code of Great 
Britain before us, have made such alterations as were 
deemed appropriate to the peculiar condition of our own 
country. This billis entitled, therefore, to stand. upon its 
own merits, and to have imputed to it only its own defects. 

l am not sure that I correctly understood the Senator 
from South Carolina, when. I supposed him to state, as 
one of the effects of a Bankrupt law, that a foreign mer- 
chant might come here, and, having amassed a fortune, 
might go home and enjoy it, after having: defrauded his 
creditors. To say thata Bankrupt law would afford faci- 
lities for such an operation, is to assume the whole point 
in controversy, without proving any thing; and it cannot 
require a moments reflection to convince us that such a 
process would be much more easily conducted, while the 
restraints of a Bankrupt law do not exist. I advert, how- 
ever, to the remark, not so much for the purpose of giv- 
ing this answer, which.could not be necessary, as to sug- 
gest that the very fact of the existence of Bankrupt laws, 
in those countries with which we have an inumate com- 
mercial intercourse, furnishes an argument in favor of 
the introduction of them here... So far as they operate be- 
neficially to the debtor, their introduction is proper-here, 
to-put the American. merchant: on a footing with his fo- 
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reign correspondent, who, in the event of misfortune, is 
relieved: by the Bankruptlaws of his own country. It is 
a more important consideration, that the establishment 
and. correct administration of a well-digested system of 
Bankruptcy, in the United States, would afford to foreign 
merchants an assurance of the faithful application of the 
effects of their debtors in this country, in cases of insol- 
vency, and thus. greatly facilitate our commercial tran- 


= z 
adventureus speculation is the consequence. But here, 


the equalizing principle of the Bankrupt law would in- 
terpose. : By it, the endorsers would be -placed on the 
same footing with the other creditors of the failing mer- 
chant. All would have, then, a common interest, while 
each would, individually, possess the power te stay the 
march of his speculations. Iam not sufficiently sanguine 
to believe, that the fertility of mercantile genius would 


sactions. not, sometimes, devise the means of evading the law, but 
The Senator from South Carolina has adverted to cer- | its general operation cannot be doubted ; and this would 
tain cases of fraud, occuring under the former Bank- | be productive of the most salutary effects. 
rupt law, which ‘came within his own observation, and; There is another class of mercantile operations, over 
which he urges as furnishing an argument against the pas- | which this bill would exercise a wholesome influence. T 
sage of this bill. J have before protested against a similar | refer to sales at auction. Ona subject so foreign from 
reference. But I will briefly examine these cases. That | my own particular avocations, I do not, of course, pretend 
which relates to the assignment of certain promissory | to know any thing which is not derived from the informa- 
notes, is singularly unfortunate. A moment’s reflection | tion of others : but, unless that deceives me, these sales 
will, I think, convince him that the. conclusion to be de- | are carried on in most of our importing cities, chiefly by 
duced from it, “is adverse to his argument. The fraud | foreign agents, and almost universally on foreign account, 
consisted in the secret transfer of the notes in question ; | to the great detriment of the settled, domestic merchant, 
and that fraud was detected by the proceedings held un- | and, in the result, to the injury of the consumer, which is 
der the Commission of Bankruptcy. I propose a single í not the less real because it is concealed under the illusion 
inquiry : Would the proceedings under a statute of Insol-! of bencfit. Of this traffic, endorsed paper is the princi- 
vency have detected this transfer? I mightask, further, | pal medium; and it also must, therefore, yield, in a great 
if it was not by force of the Bankrupt law, alone, that the | degree, to the principle of equal distributions which a 
act was deemed fraudulent? 'Fhere is, | apprehend, | Bankrupt law would introduce. : ' 
some error in the recollection of the Senator from South} 1 should assert what. I do not believe, if I were to say, 
Carolina, in the case which he nextstated. H the check | that this bill would annihilate the frauds which now occur 
of which he has spoken was obtained by the Bankrupt, | in cases of insolvency, under the operation of the laws of 
with a knowledge that he was on the eve of bankruptcy, i the several States; but I can safely maintain, that it will 
the transaction would have been so fraudulent, as to have | essentially diminish them. This is, for the most part, the 
excited the indignation of all who heard it ; and, since he | limit of our best exertions. We are legislating for men, 
afterwards obtained his certificate, to which the assent of i and not for angels. If now we have power, under the 
two-thirds of his creditors was necessary, he wust have ; Constitution, to pass this bill; if it does not interfere, im- 
been able to aiford some explanation, calculated to re- | properly and unnecessarily, with the legislation of the 
lieve him from the odium which would otherwise have at- | States; and if it will be productive of benefit to the com- 


tached to the transaction. 

In the wide range which has been taken in the argu- 
ment to which I am replying, it has been next objected to 
this bill, that it will be peculiarly favorable to Banks, and 
thus have a tendency to foster the paper system of the 
country. Of that system itis not necessary to speak, since, 
to all the purposes of the present di ion, the objec- 


tion may be briefly answered, hy a reference to the pro- | 


munity, and to a multitude of suffering individuals ; are 
we not bound to exercise the trust confided to us, by 
adopting it? You have decided the two first of these 
propositions, by a vote, which strongly expresses the 
sense of the Senate, on this subject. The arguments in 
support of the other are before you. Let us, then, pro- 
ceed to fulfil our obligations. The proposition which I 
have heretofore maintained on this subject, and which has 


visions of the bill, which will show that corporations are | aroused the apprehensions of the Senator from Virginia, 
not the objects of its peculiar favor. When the consent | has nothing in it calculated to excite alarm. I will state 
of such corporations is alone necessary to make up the | it briefly, that it may not be misunderstood. The powers 
number of the Bankrupt’s assenting creditors, required ; of the Federal Government, as these are defined in the 
to entitle him to the allowance of his certificate, the bill | Constitution, were intended for use, not pageantry. It 
provides that the Judge may allow the certificate, not- | was the design of its framers to confer only such powers 
withstanding the refusal of the Corporation, unless, on | as would be sufficient, in active exercise, to render that 
notice, sufficient cause for such refusal shall be shown. | Government efficient, for the advancement of the general 
While the private creditors of the Bankrupt are uncon- | welfare. Prima facie, therefore, the grant of a power by 
trolled in the exercise of their will, a corporation, being | the Constitution, implies the intention of the grantors that 
a creditor, must justify its refusal, by assigning reasons for | it should be called into action, The terms in which this 
it which shall be satistactory to the Commissioner. 1 can- í specific power is granted to Congress—the restriction im- 
not doubt, Sir, that the banking institutions of the coun- | posed upon the legislation of the States—the peculiar 
try would derive venefit from this bill; but it is a benefit | object to be attained by its exercise, to which that legis- 
which they would share with the community at large. It | lation was ex rei natura inadequate—uall concur to show 
would be found, in the increased solidity, which, in its | the intention of those who conferred it, that it should be 
continued application to the current operations of mercan- | exercised. Hence arises the obligation of which 1 speak ; 
tile men, it would impart to commercial transactions. The | but it is by no means inconsistent with the right of Con- 
quantity of the business of these institutions might, and gress, to use a sound discretion, both as to the fime and 
probably would, be diminished ; but its quality would be | mode in which the power-so granted shall be carried into 
improved, and the result would be highly beneficial tothe | effect. I will not take up your time by recapitulating 
other creditors of those borrowers from banks who should ; those considerations to which I have heretofore briefly 
be unfortunate. The maxims of mercantile ethics, at pre- | adverted, but which have been exposed more at large by 
sent, require that a filing merchant should, at all events, ; the Chairman of the Committee, and which are calculated 
protect his confidential creditors, among whom his en- | to show that the present circumstances of the country im- 
dorsers are numbered. By their means, he obtains credit | periously call for the exertion of this power; that this is 
- at bank, and he will continue to obtain it, so long as here- | the appropriate time for its exercise: and- your’ own 
tains enough to indemnify them, however deficient he | strongly expressed determination, on :the only objection 
may be, in reference to his other creditors. A wild and { which has been offered to the mode proposed by the bill, , 
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relieves me from the necessity of any further ‘observation belong to the times in which wë actually live. They are 
on that-score.- I cannot, however, avoid remarking, that thé legitimate fruits of our present systems’ of insolvency. 
the Constitution itself, by the mere terms of the grant, ` How many. men are able to sustain themselves in business 
does, byan inference which is: to my mind- irresistible, ‘long after their capital is insufficient to. meet their engage- 
afford the.most decisive answer to the various arguments : ments, by the aid of a few. confidential- creditors, “whom 
which haye been-urged against the exercise of this power. | they are bound, at all events, to protect, -to speculate 
The Legislative Department is not obliged blindly to | without any solid-capital, on the rest of the community, 
tarfy into effect a principle of the fundamental law. It | plunging deeper and deeper into the ruin which must ul- 
may, nay it ought to exercise a sound discretion, both as | timately overtake them? And when at last it does come, 
to.tinie and mode; but in doing so, itis bound torespeéct | an assignment. protects their confidential creditors, and 
the constituent will, so far as that is expressed in the funda- | the residue are set at defiance, The law entitles them to 
mental law. "Thus far that will is expressed in relation | a discharge from imprisonment, and then commences that 
‘to the subject we are considering. Speaking generally, | career of duplicity and concealment which is to cover their 
the Constitution affirms : That it is desirable that there | future acquisitions from the claims of their creditors. 
should be a uniform. system. of Bankruptcy, throughout | ` There is another class of insolvents, whom misfortune, 
these States: That Congress has power to establish it: | not crime, in many instances the action: of this and other 
‘That itis adapted to the’ political condition of the Union : | Governments on their commercial operations, not their 
That. its establishment will consist with the exercise, by | own wild spirit of adventure, has reduced to penury. 
the State Sovereignties, of all their reserved rights : That | Their situation is to be deplored, for the actual suffering 
such a:system is compatible with the principles of sound | which attends it, but yet more for the temptations to which 
morality, the only true basis of all good government ; and, j it exposes them. Could they, by the surrender of all 
finally, That it will conduce to the general welfare. they possess, acquire the right once more to direct their 
He who denies the first of these propositions, must af- | uncontrolled energies to the support of themselves and 
firm, that the framers of the Constitutior have taken from | theirfamilies ; they have a spirit yet unbroken by misfor- 
the States, and given to Congress, a power, the-exercise | tune, which would sustain them in their calamity. But 
‘of which, by the latter, is, nevertheless, not desirable. He | this privilege is denied. Such a man, after having sub- 
who disaffirms the second, must reject the letter of the | mitted to the process of the insolvent law, finds himself 
Constitution, And. the denial of either of those which į stripped of the means of subsistence, and destined to'la- 
follow, necessarily involves the assertion, that these vene- | bor without hope. His family, who have heretofore en- 
rable patriarchs of liberty have granted to the Gencral | joyed the comforts cf life, by his honest exertions, who 
Government a power, which, in tts legitimate exercise, | might still enjoy them if he were free, are doomed to eat 
would: be inconsistent with the nature of our association, | the bread of poverty, and by stealth, for his open acquisi- 
subversive of the rights of the States, incompatible with | tions are still subject to the claims of his creditors. Na- 
the principles of sound morality, or not. conducive to the | ture is opposed to such a state of things. The claims of 
general welfare. Who is sufficiently adventurous to ba- | his family are stronger than the mandates of the law, and 
zard these assertions? Who is prepared to assent to their | he yields to them. He considers his creditors as his natu- 
truth? We assert them practically, when we refuse to | ral enemies, and he fences against them, as monsters, 
exercise this power, for the reasons which have been į secking to despoil those whom God and Nature have com- 
urged against this bill. When the States agreed to yield | mitted to his protection, and he puts himself on his de- 
to the General Government the right to establish uniform | fence, It is under the pressure of feelings like these that 
regulations on the subject of Bankruptcy ; when they | many an honest man has been tempted to resort to dupli- 
consented to deny to themselves the authority of passing | city and concealment; to cover his operations under a 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts, leaving the | borrowed name; and to’ hide his acquisitions under a 
Federal Legislature unrestricted in this regard, as essen- | colorable conveyance.. ‘This wretched system of dissimu- 
tial to the full development of the Bankrupt system— | lation, to which necessity has driven him, is protracted, 
did they anticipate that we would refuse to exercise this | It becomes the business of his life, it attends him on his 
power, from apprehensions, which they had not entertain- | death-bed, and mingles with the feelings, and disturbs the 
ed, that it would unduly nerve the Federal arm, that it | tranquillity, of that solemn hour, when the wretched vic- 
would improperly restrain the legislative action of the | tim of inexorable laws, would at last make his peace with 
States, that it would “deluge the country with an over- | Heaven. Instead of this, we propose te-you a system 
whelming flood of fraud and corruption ?? Could the | which is just, beneficent, and’ ingentous ; which, exer- 
framers of thé Constitution have anticipated that we would | cising a salutary vigilance over ‘the adventurous spirit of 
abstain from the exercise of this power, from the appre- | speculation, would arrest it, while the effects of the fail- 
hension next suggested -by the Senator from South Caro- | ing debtor would be yet sufficient to afford a substantial 
lina, thata-Bankrupt law would tempt men to engage in | dividend, of which it would secure the ratable distribu. 
speculations and enterprises, into which they would not | tion among all his creditors ; which would subject him to 
otherwise entet; to'incurdebts which they had not the} a scrutiny as severe as the watchfulness of those creditors, 
means to discharge, in order'to be enabled “to take ad- | stimulated by their interest, could render it ; which would 
vantage of the act? Cubana? What object could any | coerce him to the surrender of the uttermost farthing ; 
mercantile man have in the ‘commission of such folly? | but which, having thus stripped: him, would restore him 
The moment he ceased to keep his days of payment, his | to the rights which God and Nature had given him—to the 
career of adventure would’be stopped. He would be di- | right of promoting bis own happiness and that of those 
vested of the control of his property. Its possession who were dear to him, by his own unfettered exertions, 


woul pass to another, and his extensive speculations would | thus absolving him from the dread alternative of having 
avail him nothing. Perfect fairness in the exposition of | recourse to dissimulation and artifice, or of doing violence 
his affairs—a complete surrender of his effects—might ob- | to all the best and holiest affections of his nature; which 
. tain for him a certificate” of discharge ; bat; éven. after its | would enable him once more to go forth into that society 
allowance, any: subsequent imputation of fraud, if'sustain- | to. whose welfare he would contribute, bearing the port 
d by evidence, would avoid it, and give bitterness t6 the | of an honest man, who had been stricken, not scathed, by 
Est, in which the Senator from South Carolina "supposes | misfortune, whose spirit had’been bowed down, but. net 


might mdulge, at the expense of the creditor broken, by calamity ; as one who, having held fast to his 
defraud -| integtity in the hour of ‘trial, was entitled thereafter to 
_ wlations; the p | assume- that station in the community to which, ander the 
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guidance of Providence, his future exertions might con- 
duct him: - It is for the Senate to decide between-us and 
our opponents. I willno longer delay its determination, 
having already, in the discharge of the duty which it has 
assigned tome, yielded perhaps too much to the influ- 
ence of feelings, which have not permitted me to be si- 
lent during the progress, nor indifferent to the fate of. a 
measure, that is destined to realize the anxious hopes, or 
to blast the long cherished expectations, of suffering 
thousands, 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, said, that he had seen 
the speech made by his colleague, upon this subject, last 
year, and he believed the sentiments expressed by him 
were honest and sincere, and that he had said all that the 
view he took of the subject would admit of.. Mr. S. did 
not, in any manner, intend to detract from the force of 
that speech, when he said that, although the arguments 
used in it were as powerful as could be urged, it had not 
convinced his mind upon the subject. One remark, only, 
of the gentleman from Georgia seemed to him to call for 
reply. He-has said that the Senate has already decided 
upon this question, by a vote lately taken. Mr. S. was 
of a different opinion, and considered the vote slhided to, 
to have been taken, not upon the main subject, but upon 
a. collateral question. As to the system having been dis- 
cussed last year, it is of very little benefit to me, said Mr. 
S., as I had not the honor of a seat in the Senate at the 
time ; and had not, until the present session, and indeed 
until within a short time, read any of the proceedings or 
arguments upon the subject. 

Mr. HAYNE said, that, if it was the wish of the Senate 
to take the question this evening, and no other gentleman 
desired to be heard, he would ask their indulgence in say- 
ing a few words in conclusion, before the fate of the bill 
should be finally decided. The question of voluntary 
bankruptcy involved in the ninety-third section, had been 
so fully discussed that he would confine the few observa- 
tions he was about to make to the remaining provisions of 
the bill. ‘There are but two principles embodied in this 
bill. ‘The first proposes to secure to creditors their just 
debts; the second, to extend relief to honest and unfortu- 
nate debtors. All the provisions of the bill constitate 
mercly the means of effecting these two great ebjects. 
The details ofa Bankrupt law must necessarily be volumi- 
nous and complicated ; but,as much pains had been taken 
in arranging them—as our own bankrupt laws, as well as 
those of other countries, and especially of Great Britain, 
had been carefully examined and compared, and the de- 
tails of this bill had not been objected to by the gentle- 
men on the other side—we were,perhaps; justified in com- 
ing to the conclusion, that they were such as would fully 
accomplish the end for which they were designed. The 
question, therefore, now presented for decision is, whether 
a Bankrupt Law be necessary in order to secure to credi- 
tors their just debts, and to extend relief to debtors ? 
The very first step in this inquiry naturally brought us to | 
the consideration of the actual state of things at present. 
‘Yo provide the proper remedy, we must know the extent 
of the evil. We must learn the nature of the disease be- 
fore we attempt to cure. Here, Mr. President, my re- 
marks shall be strictly confined to this bill in its character 
ofa Commercial Bankrupt Law. It is here that I feel 
myself authorized to speak, from some personal acquaint- 
ance with the subject, as well as from information derived 
from sources that have never yet deceived me. 

Under the existing system, if system it can be called, 
in addition to the various and contradictory laws which 
exist in every State of the Union on the subject of Bank- 
ruptey or Insolvency ;in addition to the uncertainty and 
fluctuation which must always belong to any system on 
which twenty-five independent Legislatures are constantly 
acting ; there is one great absorbing evil, universally felt 
and acknowledged. . I mean the preferences, which, 
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under the laws, Ib 
If one or two. of the New 
England States should be supposed to constitute excep», 
tions to the rule, it. will be found, on examination, that 
they are not exceptions in fact : for, though their laws do 
nat expressly permit preferences, yet creditorsiite suffer- 
ed to acquire them by writs of domestic attachment + and 
these writs, though sometimes proceeding from the vigi- 
lance of the creditor, very commonly owe their existence 
to hints given by the failing debtor to friendly creditors: 
In truth and in substance, therefore, the system of préfer- 
ences, however disguised, universally prevails throughout 
the United States. To destroy this is the first object of 
the bill, which provides, in effect, that, when a trader ig 
unable to pay his. creditors in full, his estate shall be di: 
vided fairly and ratably among them. One gentleman (Mr. 
Rep) has denied the justice of this provision, and asks, 
“ whether a debt due toa usurer ought to stand on the 
“same foothing with one due to a friend?” J answer, 
that, according to the eternal laws of justice, all debts of 
equal degree must have an equal claim upon the debtor, 
Besides, the right to prefer gives the privilege to cheat; 
and, in practice, it will be found that the least meritorious 
‘creditors are those generally preferred. The practical 
operation of such a system has a tendency to undermine 
| the very foundations of credit, necessarily introduces over- 
| trading, and opens a wide door to fraud. If the credit of 
i a nation be a part of its wealth,the credit of its merchants 
is one of the foundations of that credit, and, of course, of 
the wealth ofthe State. It is difficult to conceive how 
national credit can be stable, when the credit of those who 
hold the capital of the country has no fixed and certain 


character. Whatis the true basis of credit in any commu- 
nity ? ‘The certainty that engagements will be faithfully 


performed. And how can this be obtained without wise 
laws to enforce the payment of debts promptly, justly, 
jand equally, so far as the means of the debtors extend ? 
Credit, now, does not depend so much on the actual stock 
in trade as in the disposition of the trader to give a prefer- 
ence ; and this will be influenced by any thing rather than 
a sacred regard to justice. The numerous Banks which 
exist every where in this country, added to the right of 
giving preferences, create a fictitious credit and capital, 
which produce the most enormous overtrading, and ex 
| poses American commerce to the most alarming revul- 
sions. In every commercial country this must always be 
the case in a greater orless degree. In England, the 
wealth of her traders, her skill in manufactures, science, 
and arts, and her immense commercial marine, have push- 
ed her trade to an extent almost beyond calculation. She 
suffers, of course, the most ruinous revulsions. In this 
country, we ought not, for centuries to come, to be exe 
posed to these evils to any thing like the same extent. 
But the enterprise of our citizens, (brought with them to 
the rock at Plymouth and the Sands ofthe South) that has 
grown and strengthened under the influence of institu. 
tions which makes every man the architect of his own for- 
tunes, supplies the place of capital ; the Banks furnish the 
means of credit, and the system of preferences enables 
the daring speculator to know no limits in his enterprises. 
but the aspirations of his own bosom. Hence it is that we 
have suffered, and are destined hereafter to suffer, reyul- 
sions in trade, which must overwhelm the merchant, ruin 
the manufacturer, greatly affect the prosperity. of the 
agriculturist, and shake this country to its centre. A wise 
and judicious Bankrupt Law, made uniform throughout 
the United States, would check this spirit of wild adven- 
ture, give stability to credit, and introduce justice and 
prudence into commercial transactions. Under the ope- 
ration of existing laws,creditors have no security whatey.r 
for the collection of their just demands. A careless debtor 
may suffer his estate to go to waste; a spendthrift may dis- 
sipate it ; and one disposed to be fraudulent, may conceal 
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or assign it to his friends. He has the privilege of select- | 
ing, and, in gencral, will select, a few. of his least merito- 
rious creditors, men who have ministéréd to his extrava- 
gance, or furnished him the ‘méans of desperate specula- 
tions, and. bestow’on ‘them’ the -refinant’ of-his fortune, 
while the ‘creditors who gave him credit when his circtim- 
stances were prosperous, ‘are constrained.to witness such. 
fraudulent, conduct, and; what'is worse, are condemned 
to endure it. By ‘a-spécies of easy casuistry, a failing 
merchant persuades himself that he violates no obligation ; 
nay, that he is giving himself new claims tothe confidence 
of his fellow citizens,in preferring thosé who have trusted 
him when in failing circumstances, over those who had re- 
fused to give‘him credit when he had ceased to deserve it. 
The former he considers as his debts of honor, due to those 
generous friends who adhered to him in adversity, while 
he regards the latter as mere calculating men of business, 
whom itis no crime to defraud. Strip the case, however, 
of the false garb in which it is disguised, and how stands 
the fact:? Thesafe and solvent man of business has given 
credit to.one whose circumstances, pursuits, and character, 
justified confidence, whilst the speculator lent his aid to 
bolster up a-fictitions credit, with the assurance that “he 
should; at all events, be fully indemnified, no matter‘at 
whose ‘expense, or at what sacrifice of principle or 
honor. ‘The one lent his aidin sustaining a credit which 
had a solid basis, while the other mercly enabled the trader 
to practice fraud and deception on the world. This sys- 
tem of preferenccs obviously opens a wide door to the 
most fraudulent practices. Ft leaves creditors altogether 
atthe mercy of their debtors, who are allowed to carve and 
cut up their estates, and apportion them, not according to 
the nature and amount of their debts, but as their whims, 
friendships, enmities, or even their vices, may dictate. 
Tell me not, under such a system, of the rights of creditors, 
‘They have no rights who have no remedies to enforce them. 
They have no possessions who have no legal guards to 
protect them from invasion. But, while this system leaves 
ereditors at the mercy of their debtors, there is another 
evil,of a directly opposite character, which is too often ex- 
perienced by honest and unfortunate debtors : for, though 
some are fraudulent, tbere are many unfortunate. It is 
one of the characteristics of the absurd and unjust system 
which now prevails,that it produces nothing but unmingled 
evil, both to creditor and debtor, and none but the frau- 
dulent triumph. A truly honest insolvent debtor, who 
gives no preferences, distributes his estate, such as it is, 
fairly and equally among all his creditors. He pays none 
in full, and, consequently, leaves the whole of them with 
claims unsatisfied, claims which he cannot discharge, and 
which hold him in chains for the remainder of his days. 
He is entitled to no discharge. State Jaws cannot ‘$ im- 
pair the obligation of contracts :” and, in some cascs, the 
person, and, in all, the property of an insolvent debtor re- 
mains forever subject to his debts. . Against this the frau- 
dulent debtor may provide by reserving, as he is tempted 
to do, something for himself, or by securing the favor of 
his preferred creditors, who are sometimes his secret 
trustees, and, almost always, feel themselves bound to 
protect and sustain him who has conferred these benefits 
upon them. But the honest debtor has no such peculiar 
claims on the favor of his creditors, and he is left, without 
assistance, to struggle against poverty, overwhelmed with 
difficulties absolutely insurmountable. We can hardly 
imagine a situation so well calculated to repress all exer- 
tion, and wear down the spirit-of man, as that ofan unfor- 
tunate debtor, surrounded by hungry creditors, watching 
his movements with eagle eyes, and ready to pounce 
down-upon him and possess themselves of the first fruits 
of his toils, striving which shall be the first to discover, 
and the most active and unrelenting in seizing upon 
their prey. | 

It is in vain to expect that a debtor, so situated, will 


ever make ‘open, manly, and ‘honest exertions: -He will 
either purstie his avocations by stealth, and, prowling about 
in secret places, hide his gains from the world, or he will 
sink ‘down into a state of absolute despair-—content “to 
“eat the bread and drink the cup” of dependence, all 
the days of his life. He sinks from the level of a man in- 
to the condition of a slave. He is ‘a slave to friends, on 
whose favors he- subsists, and on whose smiles he lives. 
He is a slave to creditors, from whose frowns he flies. I 
would make him free. It is said that the interests of agri- 
culture are sacrificed in this bill, It has been represent- 
ed that a commercial Bankrupt law will be a fraud upon 
farmers and planters. “If it were so, Mr. President, my 
voice should not be raised in its behalf. I consider agri- 
culture as the first interest in this country—first in magni- 
tude, first in importance. I regard our farmers as the 
very life of the State. If, therefore, it could be shown 
that, by this bill, the interests of agriculture are sacri- 
ficed to those of commerce, we would at once abandon 
the measure. But, Sir, I must be permitted to doubt 
whether gentlemen do not examine the subject in too 
narrow. a spirit, who arrive at the conclusion that the 
true interests of agriculture can in any case be opposed 
to those of commerce. In my view of the subject, 
these two great interests mutually support each other. 
Show me a regulation by which commerce is. to be ad- 
vanced, (1 speak not of bounties) and you show me that 
by which agriculture is to be promoted. Embarrass your 
shipping interests, and the farmer feels the increased 
freight in the diminution of the prices of hisproduce. Im- 
pose heavy duties upon imports, and he pays an addition- 
al price for his supplies. Let embarrassment esist in the 
mercantile community in any shape, and from whatever 


-cause, and the planter finds his-produce left upon his 


hands. ‘The stoppage of a Bank, the failure of an exten- 
sive mercantile house, the bursting of any commercial 
bubble, in one of our cities, is felt, though it may never 
be heard of, at the very foot of the mountains. In im- 
proving, therefore, the condition of the merchant, we es- 
sentially improve the condition of the farmer. 

Let us now see what will be the practical ¢ffect of that 
part of this bill, which it is supposed will operate inju- 
riously on the agricultural classes of the community. It 
is said to be unjust that debts due by the merchant to the 
farmer, should be cancelled by operation of law. But, 
Sir, what is the situation of the farmer now, with regard 
tothose debts? As the matter now stands, the law allow- 
ing preferences, an insolvent merchant invariably prefers 
his commercial creditors, and leaves his country creditor 
to put up with a total loss. And so it must ever be under 
the present system. Creditors at hand, men with whom 
we are in the habits of daily and friendly intercourse, those 
who lend us money in our pressing exigencies, will be 
preferred to those who live ata distance, and whom we 
seldom see. Besides, there is an esprit du corps among 
merchants, as well as among other classes of the commu- 
nity ; they, too, have their cude of modern honor, and 
this compels a merchant, in arranging his affairs, to give 
a preference to his friends and associates. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that, by the present unjust system of preferen- 
ces, a farmer or a planter stands very little chance of get- 
ting any thing from his mercantile debtor, in the event of 
his failure. But itis the great object of this bill to for- 
bid these preferences, to put all creditors on an equal 
footing, and to compel the fair and equal distribution of 
the estate of an insolvent merchant among all his credit- 
ors, planters as well as merchants. In this, the agricul- 
tural classes have a direct interest, and being thus se- 
cured in an equal participation of the estate, it is of course 
but just, that, on receiving their share, their demands, 
like those of the merchants, should be cancelled... The. 
releasing the mercantile debtor from his debt, is the na- 
tural consequence of the control which the Bankrupt law 
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1825. I have not time to follow the course taken: by the 
eminent lawyers and statesmen of that country, in the for- 
mation of this improved-code, nor can J stop to. point out 
the abuses for which a remedy has been- provided. But 
I must be permitted to say, that those ‘abuses chiefly arose 
from the contradictory provisions of no less than twenty- 
one. statutes, and the decisions upon them, running’ 
through a period of nearly three centuries, and the conse- 


` exercises over his person and estate, in taking his proper- 
ty into the custody of the officers of the law, and causing 
it to be distributed in a mode prescribed by the law. 
These strong measures, intended altogether for the bene- 
fit of creditors, are justly followed by the release of the 
debtor. Whena man is left to the management of his 
own funds, and permitted to appropriate them at his plea- 
sure, paying as he thinks proper, one creditor in full, ano- 


ther in part, and a third not at all, it is proper that the 
claims of his creditors should not be cancelled by law. 
But when the law comes in, divests him of his estate, and 
undertakes to control the distribution of it, a release is 


quent uncertainty, delay, and expense, which attended 
the operation of the system ; these, added to the charac- 
terof the tribunal by which the law was administered, 
were the occasion of the great abuses so much complain- 


the just and necessary consequence. If the farmers were l edof All these (except the last) have been remedied 
entitled to no distributive share under this law, their de- | by the new British act, from which we have adopted all 
mands ought, of course, not to be cancelled ; but if they | that are believed to be good ; having, moreover, supplied 
are to come in and enjoy the benefit of it, it is but just | the only acknowledged defect which still adheres to their 
they should share the legal consequences. For the evils‘ system, by the appointment of a competent officer to ad- 
I have enumerated, the Insolvent laws of the States pro- | minister the law. Edin, the latest writer on the Bank- 
vide no adequate remedy. The States will not, they can- ; rupt system of England, eclares that it is now “ ungues» 
not, pass just, equal, and uniform laws on the ‘subject. | “tionably the best in Europe.” With these facts before 
No State will prohibit its citizens from receiving prefer- | us, how is it possible for any one to say that the defects of 


ences from their creditors, while such preferences are al- 
No State can, under the Consti- | 


lowed in other States. 
tution, pass any law “impairing the obligation of con- 
“tracts.” State legislation is, therefore, wholly inade- 
quate to the object we have in view, and Congress alone 
have power to effect it. Congress alone can establish a 
uniform system of Bankruptcy—a system, the whole end 
and aim of which is, to give security to creditors and re- 
lief to debtors, by holding out a temptation to insolvent 
men to make a timely surrender of their estates ; by en- 
abling creditors to arrest fraudulent debtors in their 
course ; by furnishing a prompt remedy for the recovery 
of debts, and time and means for thorough investigation ; 
by providing for the equal distribution of Insolvents’ es- 
tates ; and by restoring to society the talent and industry 
which is now entirely lost. 

I proceed now most respectfully to offer a few remarks 
in reply to the observations of my colleague, [Mr. Smrt, 
of 5. C.] He has referred to the examinations taken be- 
fore a committee of the House of Commons, in 1817 and 
1818, to prove that frauds have been practiced under the 
British Bankrupt laws. The passages read to the Senate 
doubtless prove the fact, but they by no means warrant 


the inference that we ought not to establish a system of 
How could any system of 


Bankruptcy in this country. 
laws be established in such a country as Great Britain, 
with her crowded population, immense capital, and over- 
whelming commerce, without being subject to gross 
abuses? If the operation of the mercantile, the criminal, 
or the revenue laws of that country, were examined be- 
fore a committee, 1 cannot doubt. that extracts might be 
read from the answers of witnesses to prove frauds mach 
grosser than those which my colleague has referred to on 
this occasion. But, after all, is it an ob jection to any sys- 
tem of laws that abuses exist, or that frauds have been 
practised under them? Certainly not. The true, the 
only question, in every such case, must be, whether the 
system has produced these frauds, whether it has, on the 
whole, produced more evil than good? Tried by this 
test, it is impossible for us to condemn the Bankrupt laws 
of England. They have existed for three hundred years, 
and though they have been constantly undergoing modi- 
fication, all parties in that country are agreed, that they 
ought not to be abolished. As far as I know, no member 
of Parliament has ever proposed to abolish the system, 
not even after the examinations my colleague has quoted. 
Look at the result of those very examinations. The in. 
quiry was diligently prosecuted from 1817 to 1822, when, 
all the abuses of the system having been thoroughly ex- 
plored, and traced to their sources, a bill was introduced, 
which, with amendments and improvements, constitutes 
the great system finally established in Great Britain in 


| ed these very goods, 


the Bankrupt system in England, in 1817, prove that we 
ought to pass no such laws in America in 1827? Sir, I 
oppose the practice of England for three hundred years, 
(supported by the practice of every commercial country 
on the globe) a practice uniform and long continued, and 
unaffected by changes, moral, political, or social—I op- 
pose the concurring opinions of enlightened men of all 
countries against the testimony of a few witnesses exam- 
ined before a committee in the House of Commons, and 
I call upon the Senate to decide on which side lies the 
weight of the evidence. My colleague has also alluded 
to the old Bankrupt law of 1800, and tells us of a case 
which fell under his observation at.the time, and which in- 
duced him “to wash his hands of Bankrupt laws forever,?? 
Now, Sir, my colleague will excuse me for saying, (which 
I do with the most perfect respect) that it does appear to 
me, that the case, as stated by himself, ought to have in- 
duced him to come to an opposite conclusion. What 
was this case? Why, a man who attempted fraudulently 
to cover property, was detected at the third examination, 
and the property was thus secured to his creditors, My 
colleague concludes that, because the fraud was not un+ 
rayelled until the third examination, the Bankrupt sys- 
tem was inefficient ; I, on the contrary, conclude, that, as 
the fraud was finally detected, and defeated, the efficien- 
cy of the system is demonstrated. And I will ask any 
One well acquainted with the operation of the State In- 
solvent laws, whether he believes that a fraud, so well 
contrived, and cautiously concealed, would have been dis- 
covered and defeated under those laws? I repeat, there- 
fore, my deep regret that my colleague should have suffer- 
ed such a circumstance, occurring’ twenty years ago, to 
induce him to imbibe fixed opinions unfavorable to a 
Bankrupt system. 

My colleague mentions another case of a Charleston 
merchant, who borrowed a check from a respectable 
Physician, and afterwards failed to pay him. Sir, these 
are things of every day’s occurrence, and should we 
go about to pick up cases of frauds under the Insol. 
vent laws, I would pledge myself to produce ten to eve- 
ry one, which my colleague, with all his industry, could 
discover under the former Bankrupt law. 1 will state 
two only by way of set-off to those he has adduced. A 
merchant, in one of our cities, having, a few years ago, 
brought himself to the very brink of Insolvency, obtained, 
by the aid of a friend, a fictitious credit, which enabied 
him to carry on his trade, and when, at length, he found 
failure inevitable, went into the marketand took up gocds 
on credit, sufficient to secure that friend, and transferr.ng: 
the whole of them to him, immediately declared niniself 
insolvent, leaving the persons from whom he had obtain- 
to suffer a total loss. Iwill state 
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another case. I have within a few days received a letter 
from a merchant whose situation is this: Having en- 
dorsed notes to a large amount for a friend, that friend 
went to New Orleans, and there failed, assigning the 
whole of a large estate to his New Orleans’ creditors, 
leaving his endorser at home to pay the whole amount 
of his endorsements, by which he has been stripped of 
every farthing be was worth in the world. I could fatigue 
the patience of the Senate by stating cases of this kind ; 
but, without going further, will only remark, that there 
is this difference between the cases stated by my col- 
Jeague and those I have adduced, that, while the former 
may have existed under any system, the latter would 
have been effectually prevented by such a Bankrupt law 
as this, 

The third case mentioned by my colleague, on which 
he so strongly relies, to prove the impolicy ofa bankrupt 
law, is fortunately for me the very one I had myself select- 
ed, as furnishing a conclusive argument in its favor, and f 
will consent that the issue between us shall be decided by 
that case. tie refers to the State insolvent law of Penn- 
sylvania, and noticing the frauds practised under it, draws 
an argument against our bill. Now, sir, it so happens 
that a bankrupt bill, in all its leading provisions, similar 
to ours, was before Congress in 1821; and, on that 
occasion, an eminent lawyer of the Philadelphia Bar, 
zealously advocated that bill, on the ground that it was 
necessary to prevent the frauds practised under the 
very Pennsylvania act to which my collcague alludes : 
an act which was not a bankrupt law, with the guards 
provided by this bill, but an insolvent Jaw, according 
to the distinctions kid down by the gentlemen them- 
selves. That eminent and experienced lawycr, speak- 
ing of this Pennsylvania act, says, ‘thet it was the 
practice of the Court in Philadelphia to appoint only 
s¢ one or two days, for one or two hundred cases of insol- 
6¢ vent debtors : that he had known one hundred of them 
sc sworn off ina morning: he had seen them sworn off 
sc by-six or eight of them taking the book ata time, and 
s that, of the many thousandsso discharged, he had never 
s known one who had afterwards paid his debts.” And 
having drawn this picture ofthe abominable evils of such 
a system, he invokes Congress, in the strongest language, 
to pass a general bankrupt law in order to prevent them, 
Sir, under the provisions of this bill, such a spectacle 
could never be exhibited. ‘his is not merely my own 
opinion, but it was the opinion of the gentleman whose 
sentiments | have quoted: a gentleman, whose talents, 
experience, and personal acquaintance with the subject, 
give irresistible weight to his opinions. My colleague 
relies on the failure of the experiment made in 1800, on 
this subject. But, sir, what were the causes of that fail- 
ure? J have not time to examine them here, but I ayer 
tbat an examination will show, that the failure arose en- 
tirely from the novelty of the system—the defective pro- 
visions of the bill itseli-—the want of talent and character 
in the agents employed to carry it into execution—and 
from the fact, that the law came into existence, and lived 
anddied in “high party times.” All this I could prove, 
if the Senate had time to hear me ; and 1 could also show 
that most of the defects of the former law are guarded 
against in this bill. , 

My colleague has referred to the 
gress in 1822, of the dividends under the bankrupt law of 
1800. But what was that report? It was a loose state- 
ment, suddenly got up in one of the Departments here, 
founded on transactions twenty years old—on incomplete 
documents, and imperfect information. Congress, on a 
sudden emergency, having ‘called for information as to 
dividends under the bankrupt law, a report was made in 
relation to five places nearest to this city. From two of 
them no information could be obtained : from the third 
the records had: been partly lost—and from the remaining | 


report made to Con- 
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two. (Philadelphia and New York) it appeared that buta 
small proportion of those who took the benefit of the bank- 
rupt law have made dividends. In the former, ten out of 
one hundred and ninety : and in the latter, twenty-two 
out of one hundred and sixty-six. How it was in other 
places we are not informed. But, from this statement, it 
appears that, even under the old bankrupt law, bad as it 
was, dividends were made ; while, under the insolvent law 
of Pennsylvania, ‘of one thousand insolvent debtors, not 
one had paid his debts.” À 

My colleague insists, and refers to the President’s mes- 
sage to prove it, that the condition of the People of this 
country is so felicitous as not to require the aid of a bank- 
rupt law. ‘That the political and social condition of the 
American People “should fill our hearts with gratitude 
to the Author of all Good,” I very freely admit. But that 
the country at large, certainly the commercial portion of it, 
and especially that portion with which I am best acquaint- 
ed, has suffered, and is now suffering, heavy calamities, I 
can most confidently assert. If suffering is to be the price 
at which this law is to be obtained, the merchants of the 
country havea claim to it not to be resisted. 

But, sir, I have exceeded the limits to which the indul- 
gence of the Senate, at this late hour, could be supposed 
to extend ; and I am therefore constrained to pass over the 
other arguments of my colleague, certainly entitled to 
great respect, and especially from me. I must be 
| permitted, however, to add, that this bill is not de- 
signed, as he supposes, to promote frauds, but to pre- 
| vent them: not to extend the paper system, but to limit 
and restrain it, That, so far from giving the banks advan- 
tages, this bill is expressly intended to put them on an 
equality with other creditors. ‘The debtors whom we de- 
sire to relieve are the unfortunate—-not the fraudulent. 
In short, itis the object of this bill so to exert the consti- 
tutional powers of Congress as to prevent frauds, secure 
justice, establish credit, and to pur the commerce of the 
country on a firm foundation. 

Mr. President, I do hope that our labors in relation to 
this bill are now drawing to a close. From the moment 
1 first introduced it to the notice of the Senate, up to the 
present hour, it has been to me a source of unceasing 
anxiety and unremitted toil. I find arrayed against me 
some of my most valued friends, whose opinions L highly 
respect, and from whom I cin never differ but with pain, 
But, sir, firmly persuaded of the policy and justice of the 
measure, {should be unworthy of the place which I hold, 
ifl could have faltered in the path of my duly. Perfectly 
satisficd trom my own observations; thoroughly convinc- 
ed, by the concurring representations of intelligent and 
expericnced men, thata general bankrupt law is neces- 
sary-~absolutely, indispensably necessary, to cleanse the 
land of the frauds which disgrace it—to establish the com- 
mercial character, and place the credit of the country on 
a firm and solid basis, I cannot but feel an intense interest 
in the fate of this bill. And when I consider the multi- 
tudes who, in the course of the last twenty years, have 
been reduced to poverty and wretchedness, some from 
fraud, others from imprudence, but by far the greater 
number from misfortune, I will confess that my solicitude 
becomes extremely painful. 

Gentlemen, [said Mr. H.} T commit this bill into your 
hands, and with it the hopes, the fears, and the best inter- 
ests of a large portion of your fcllow-citizens. In their 
names I solemnly invoke you, by the sacred obligations of 
justice and humanity, to exert the powers, confided exclu- 
sively to you, of establishing just and uniform rules on this 
great subject—to interpose your authority, in the true 
spirit of the Constitution, to restore the suffering credit of 
your country, and to put down the frauds which are daily 
undermining the fairest and firmest pillars of yournational 
prosperity. And, with regard to the multitude of unhap- 
py men, scattered over the face of the whole land—wan- 
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dering about:as outcasts from the world, having no hope 
under Heaven but from you—I came here this day as their 
Voluntary advocate ; and, presenting them to you as men 
accused of the crimes of poverty and misfortune, call 
upon you to restore them to themselves, to their families, 
and to society. A i 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, observed, that it was 
said this bill would restrain the operations and effects of 
banks. . But banks were not, as he could perceive, in- 
clided-at all, or even alluded to, in the bill. If the sys- 
tem did in reality contemplate a restraint of banking insti- 
tutions, it would be, in his opinion, better than at pre- 
sent: but he could see no proof. that it would have the 
least effect upon them. As to the insolvent law of Penn- 
sylvania, he thought itas well grounded, and as well guard- 
ed, as this act. Yet, it had been seen that it had scarce- 
ly been in operation a year, before the Legislature, follow- 
ing the unanimous wish of the People, repealed it. It 
contained all. the checks of this bill: for they were co- 
pied from the old bankrupt law. He only touched upon 
these facts to show what a bankrupt law, in its operation, 
really was, and always had been. He sincerely believed 
it would hereafter be the same: for the advocates of the 
system had given, in their discussions, however inge- 
nious, no ground to hope that it would in future be any 
better. 

The question on engrossing the bill was then put, and 
decided in the negative, by the following vote : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bateman, Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, 
Edwards, Harrison, Hayne, Johnson, of Kentucky, Kane, 
Knight, Mills, Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, of Maryland, and 
Thomas.—15. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Chandler, Chase, Clay- 
ton, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Hendricks, King, Macon, 
Marks, Randolph, Reed, Ridgeley, Ruggles, Sanford, 
Seymour, Smith, of South Carolina, Tazewell, Van Buren, 
White, Willey, Williams, and Woodbury.—25. 

So the bill was rejected. 


Tuunrsvar, Feuruary 1, 1827. 
DISTRIBUTION OF REVENUE. 
` On motion of Mr. DICKERSON, the “ bill for the dis- 
tribution of a portion of the Revenue of the United States 
among the several States,” was taken up. 
The bill is in the following: words : 
<A Bill to provide for the distribution ofa part of the Re- 


venues of the United States among the several States of 


the Union. 

“* Be it enacted, &e. That the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury be authorized and required, under such regulations 
as he may think proper to prescribe, to divide amongst 
the several States of the Union, in the ratio of direct tax- 
ation, the sum of five millions of dollars, on the first day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight ; five millions of dollars, on the first day of 4 anuary, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine ; five mil- 
lious of dollars, on the first day of J anuary, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty; and five millions of dollars, on 
the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one ; which sums shall be taken from the annual 
sum of ten millions of dollars appropriated to the Sinking 
Fund, by the second section of the act approved on the 
third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and se- 
ventcen, entitled “* An act to provide for the redemption 
of the public debt.” 

Mr. DICKERSON observed : By this bill, it is propos- 
ed to divide among the several States, in the ratio of direct 
taxation, five millions of dollars, annually, for four years, 
commencing on the Ist of January, 1828. Thisis intended 
as an experiment, which, if successful, will no doubt be 
followed by an adoption of its principle, in a more perma- 
nent form. 

Vox. TT 5 


over those funds, 
ed to the States. 


One object of this bill is, to provide funds, inalt the 
States, for the purposes of education and internal improve- 


ment, by a rule which shall operate justly, equally, and 
harmoniously, throughout every part of thè Union. 


Another object is, to transfer to the Legislatures of the 


States the application of a part of the surplus funds of the 
General Government, and thus relieve Congress from a 
weight of legislation, which, 
coming truly formidable, but much more so from its pro- 
ducing a concentration of power in the General Govern- 
ment, never intended to be 
formed our Constitution. 


from its mass alone, is be- 


vested there by those who 


It is not intended, by this bill, to exercise any control ° 
after the same shall have been distribut= 

It is not necessary to inquire whether 
Congress have this power of control or not, when it is’ ve- 


ry evident that it would be inexpedient to exercise it, ev- 


en if they have it. 

No uniform rule could be adopted, as to the objects to 
which these funds should be applied, in the different 
States, In the Eastern States, where they have long been 
improving their roads, and where they have brought 
them to a high state of perfection, by the application of 
their own means, their dividends, in a great measure, 
would be applied to the establishment of schools and se. 
minaries of learning. In the Western States, where ample 
funds have been provided for the purposes of education, 
their dividends would be applied, chiefly, tothe making 
of roads and canals. In the Middle and Southern States, 
their dividends would be applied, in more equal portions, 
to those important objects. In all these applications, how- 
evcr, the States can judge much better for themselves, 
than Congress can judge for them. A 

It is proposed to take these dividends from the ten 
millions of dollars annually appropriated to the Sinking 
Fund for the reduction of the Public Debt, by the act of 
the 3d of March, 1817. This, no doubt, will startle those, 
if there be any such, who believe this fund to be a sacred 
deposite, which, by some unexplained operation, is work- 
ing out a redemption of the public debt. Tt will, howe- 
ver, excite no alarm with those who know that jt has, in 
no respect whatever, the character ofthat kind of sinking 
fund, which, upon the recommendation of Dr. Price, was 
adopted in Great Britain, for the redemption of the debt 
of that country ; but thatit is simply a resolution, reduc- 
ed to the form of law, to apply ten millions of dollars, an- 
nually, to the redemption of the debt of the United 
States, adopted when that debt was nearly twice its pre- 
sent amount, and when it was more necessary to appropri~ 
ate ten millions for that purpose, than it is to appropriate 
five millions now. 

But if there should be objections to taking these divi- 
dends from this fund, they may be taken from other parts 
of our Revenue ; although, in that case, it would be found 
necessary to reduce their amount. 

This ten millions of dollars is not the whole of the Sink- 
ing Fund; any surplus in the Treasury, at the end of any 
year, above all appropriations for the year, and leaving 
in the Treasury two millions of dollars, is also appropriat- 
ed to this fund. These surpluses mi ght be calculated 
safely at three or four millions of dollars a-year, if our ap- 
propriations do not greatly exceed the bounds of mode- 
ration ; and the’ two millions heretofore reserved in the 
Treasury, beyond all appropriations, might also be appli- 
ed to the Sinking Fund. 

The honorable Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surry] ye: 
terday advocated a bill to take half this sum of two ni 
lions for the purpose of the Sinking Fund. The only fault 
of his bill is, that it does not take the whole. Upon this 
two millions, thus locked up in the Treasury, we lose in- 
terest to the amount of ene hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars a-year. : 
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If a part of our funds are to be divided among the States, 
itis highly important to the States that the amount should 
be certain, and known before-hand. Itis proposed to take 
them from the ten millions of the Sinking Fund, as this 
source would not be subject to any fluctuation or uncer- 
tainty, and as taking this. amount would not in the slight- 
est degree interfere with the fiscal arrangements of our 
Government, except to postpone, for a limited period,the 
final extinguishment of the public debt, than which, noth- 
ing could be more agreeable to the public creditors. 

The Tredsury Department must so regulate its opera- 
tions, as to have ten millions of dollars a-year applicable 
to. a specific object—the reduction of the public debt. 
‘Changing, in part, the object, would create no difficulty 
whatever in the Department, as it would require no ad- 
dition to. our Revenue. 

It may be thought that this fund of ten millions is so 
far pledged to the public creditors, as to be beyond the 
reach of Congress. It is true that the faith of the United 
States is pledged for the redemption of every part of the 
public debt. And for a part of it, including the six per 
cents., not only these ten millions are pledged, but the 
unappropriated balances in the ‘Treasury over and above 
two millions of dollars at the end of each year ; in addi- 
tion to which, there is a further pledge that, if these funds 
shall.not be sufficient to mect the engagements of the 
Government, Congress shall establish sufficient revenues 
to make good such deficiency. Yet, of the balance of 
more than eleven millions of dollars, of the loan of Febru- 
ary, 1813, due in 1826, Congress made provision for the 

ayment of no more than two millions of dollars; and it 
is not pretended that the United States have been guilty 
of any breach of faith to the stock-holders of this loan, in 
this arrangment. 

In making these loans, Congress bound the U. States 
not to pay any part of the principal before certain specifi- 
ed periods ; but left them at liberty, after those periods, 
to pay off the principal at such time, and in such portions, 
as might suit the convenience of the General Govern- 
ment. Ina report of the Committee of Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, of the 6th of February 
last, upon this subject, the Committee say : ‘That the 
“nature of the stipulation for a period before which the 
* stock cannot be redeemed, is for the advantage of the 
tc creditor. The right of the Government is, to pay it at 
“ any time, at its pleasure, after that period ; so that, in 

- # fact, the debt is not due until it is the pleasure of the 
*¢ Government to discharge it. In this situtation are all 
“€ the existing six per cents.; and as long as the terms of 
tt these stocks shal] remain unchanged, the time of pay- 
is ment is limited, after the respective periods of their re- 
“ imbursement, only by the convenience of the Treasu- 
t ry, and may be pad in.one year, or more than one, ac- 
e cording to the pleasure of the United States.” 

‘Congress, relying upon the correctness of this princi- 
ple, made no loan, nor authorized the exchange of stock, 

us recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
meet the sums due in 1826, beyond the means of the 
Sinking Fund. And the Treasury. Department deter- 
mined, by lot, on which of. the stock-holders should fall 
me afore of having the principal of their debt dis- 
charged. 

Whatever may be the language in which those pledges 
for the redemption of the -existing public debt is express- 
ed, they are only to be considered as-sacred in each year, 
for the payment of the interest on the whole of the debt, 
dnd so much of the principal, as it may suit the conveni- 
ence of Congress to discharge. With this limitation, the 

` yesources.of the Government are completely within. its 
control. Were itnotso, our mortgages, or. rather hypo- 
thecations, would be extremely inconvenient to us, and 
made so without the least necessity. 


In the year 1790; by an act of Congress, the proceeds : 


of thé sales of Public Lands were appropriated towards 
the discharging the debts of the United Stites. This was ` 
the beginning of what has since beer called the Sinking: - 

Fund. At the same time, it was enacted, that th 
plus of the duties on goods imported, and ‘ont 
of vessels, beyond the appropriations, was.to: 
to the purchase of the debt, at the market price 
ed it did not exceed the par value. ‘The chief obj 
this latter provision was, to faise the price of the y 
and, although not pərticularly beneficial to the United 
States, was of immense importance to those wbo had spe- 
culated in our funds, and who had made princely fortunes 
by buying up the certificates of the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution, at two-and-six-pence in the pound. r ; 


ür- 


In the year °92, Commissioners were appointed to pur- 


chase up the debt of the United States, at the market 
price, not exceeding the par: valuc. 
more efficacy to. the provision in favor of the speculators ; 
but if meant to have, in any considerable degree, the 
operation of a Sinking Fund, it failed in‘its object: for; 
the promulgation of the fact, that a fund was prepared, 
by which to purchase up the stock at the par value, Was. 
a notice to the stock-holders to raise their price to'some- 
thing above the par value. The stock, in: that: case, 
would become a circulating medium, and would have an 
advantage over an equal amount of money, as it would 
constantly be drawing interest. cee 


This was giving 


In the year 795, additions were made to the. appropria- 


tions for redeeming the public debt ; and the aggregate 
of the funds thus appropriated were to be denominated 
the “Sinking Fund.” This is the first time the name, oe-, 
curs upon our Statute Book. The name alone, without 
the character, of a Sinking Fund, was gained. There 


was a charm in the name, but for which, it might as welt 
have been called the Swimming Fund—indeed, better, as 


it rested upon casual appropriations—uncertain in their 
amount, and subject to constant fluctuation. 


In the year 1802, additional appropriations were made 


for the redemption of the public debt; and it was enact: 


ed, that the Fund should consist of seven. millions three 
hundred thousand dollars. . This is the first specific sum 
of money appropriated to this object. The registered 


debt then amounted to eighty millions seven hundred and 
twelve thousand six hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 


In the year 1803, in consequence of the augmentation 
of the public debt, by the purchase of Louisiana, this an- 
nual appropriationwas increased to eight millions of dollars. 

As, in 1816, the public debt had greatly increased; in 
consequence of the late war, and amounted to | 
one hundred and twenty-seven millions of dollars, at. 
thought necessary ‘to increase this annual appropriation, 
and, on the 3d of March, 1817, it was increased'to'ten’ ‘mil- 
lions of dollars, and so it has remained to this times 

When this annual appropriation was made, the amount 
of the debt required it; but that is no longer the case. 
Ten millions were more wanted then, than five millions 
now, for the reduction of the debt. The half of the ten 
millions, with the surpluses above all necessary appro- 
priations, of three or four millions of dollars a-year, would 
avail more, in paying off the present amount of the debt, 
than the whole Sinking Fund did, in 1817, in paying the 
amount of the debt at that time. With this, the residue 
of the public debt will be reduced: much more rapidly 
than the creditors wish, and quite as fast as the public 
good requires. An undue degree of. importance has 
been attached to this denominated Sinking Fund, and to- 
the complicated operations of the Commissioners. of the 
Board of the Sinking Fund, the whale machinery of wbich: 


might be abolished to-morrow, without the least de 
to the public interest. > : : 

Ifit should be thought that, by taking.a part of tht 
millions of dollars for distribution, we interfere Wi i 
ights of the public creditors, the difficulty may easily. be 
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obviated, by adopting a measure, recommended by the 
President and Secretary of the Treasury, of exchanging 
our.six per cent. stock, due ın 1826, 27, and 28, for a loan 
at five per cent. . A bill for this purpose, in part, is now 
before the House of Representatives. By this, we shall 
save one per cent. in interest upon all the stock so ex- 
changed ; and the periods of payment of the new stock 
may be regulated with a view to the proposed dividends 
among the States. In fact, if it is deemed important that 
any part of our surplus funds should be divided among the 
States, there can be no serious difficulty in devising the 
means of making the distribution. 

Perhaps, however, it will be deemed expedient to make 
the dividends of a less amount, as three or four millions of 
dollars. a year ; or to commence the system at a more dis- 
tant period, as in the year ’29 or °30—or, perhaps, to di- 
vide among the States no more than the unappropriated 
balances, which, with a view to this object, might be re- 
served in the Treasury, at the end of cach year. As I 
think that great benefit would result from the adoption 
of the principle of this bill, with any of these modifica- 
tions, I am prepared to yield to the opinions of others up- 
on this subject. i 

Believing, however, that five millions of dollars a-year, 
agrecably to the terms of the bill, may be divided among 
the States, with immense advantage to the general inter- 
est, and without the least disadvantage to any, £ must be 
permitted to state the facts and circumstances that have 
Jed me to this conclusion. By a calculation, submitted to 
the Senate last session, by a Committee to whom the sub- 
ject was referred, it appears, (if the data upon which it 
is founded be correct) that, by the first of January, 1831, 
the whole of our six per cent. debt may be discharged, 
and twenty millions of dollars divided among the States ; 
and that, by the first of January, 1838, the whole of the 
public debt, except the three per cent. stock, may be re- 
deemed, and ninety millions of dollars divided among the 
States. In this calculation is included the seven millions 
loan of the Bank of the United States, which is, in fact,no 
charge whatever upon our Treasury. We owe the Bank 
seven millions of dollars, on which we pay an interest of 
five per cent.—for this we hold their stock, to an equal 
amount, upon which we now receive dividends to the 
amount of six per cent. a-year. The difference in our 

_ favor is seventy thousand dollars annually. Our debt to 
the Bank. can be paid with seven millions of dollars—our 
stock in the Bank is worth eight millions four hundred 
thousand dollars, as it is now selling in the market at 
twenty per cent. advance. 

If this debt is ever paid to the Bank, it will probably be 
by asale of our stock in that Bank, which, so far from form- 
ing a charge upon our Treasury, may be an addition to it 
of one million four hundred thousand dollars. 

As to the three per cent. stock, it is a part of the debt 
of the Revolutionary war. It has remained for more than 
thirty years, with but a small reduction, for reasons that 
will probably prevent its final redemption for as long a 
period yet to come, Its nominal amount is thirteen mil- 
lions two hundred and ninety-six thousand two hundred 
and thirty-one dollars and forty-five cents; its intrinsic va- 
jue much less. 

By an act of the 3d of March, 1817, the Commissioners 
of the Sinking Fund were authorized to purchase up this 
debt,. at the rate of sixty-five dollars for the hundred. This 
was considered as its par value. At this rate, the whole 
debt would amount to no more than eight millions six 
hundred and thirty-two thousand five hundred and. fifty 
dollars and forty-four cents. Its price in. the market is 
much above this rate; it is now selling at eighty dollars 
for the hundred, which would make the market value of 

the whole stock ten millions five hundred and thirty-six 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-five dollars and six- 


than the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund are, autho- 
rized to give for it. Gee asos 

Before this debt can be redeemed, it must be provided 
for by a law, that shall receive the assent of the stock- 
holders, unless we redeem it at its nominal amount. It 
is very evident that this assent cannot be obtained for 
many years to come, upon terms which Congress would 
be justified in accepting. This debt, therefore, may be 
considered, for the present, as forming no charge upon 
our Treasury, except what may be necessary to pay the 
interest upon it, ZS 

The present debt of the United States, as by the last 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, amounts to seven- 
ty-three millions nine hundred and twenty thousand eight 
hundred and forty-four dollars and seventy-six cents. De- 
duct from this the three per cent. stock and seven. mil- 
lions Bank loan, amounting to twenty millions two hun- 
dred and ninety-six thousand two hundred and forty-se 
yen dollars and seventy cents, as not forming an immedi- 
ate charge upon our ‘Treasury, and there will remain fifty- 
three millions six hundred and twenty-four thousand five 
hundred and ninety-seven’ dollars and six cents, to be re- 
deemed as soon as Congress shall find it expediént. And 
of this, five millions of dollars are for the Florida loan, as- 
sumed without necessity by the United States, but for 
which they are to be reimbursed by the sale of lands in 
the Territory of Florida, provided they shall be adequate 
to that purpose, which I do not believe they will be. It 
is very evident, that if no war intervene, our national debt 
is drawing rapidly to a close. 

Whether we shall apply our funds, as far as our means 
will permit, to the reduction of our debt, till the whole 
of it shall be extinguished, and then suddenly convert 
all our revenues to other objects, or as suddenly reducé 
our revenues to half their present amount ; or, whether a 
portion of our revenues shall be distributed to the States, 
by a gradual process, ina way to produce the greatest 
possible good, is a question in which the People of this 
country must feel the most intense interest. 

A sudden surplus of revenuc, to the amount of fifteen 
millions of dollars, would produce a rush upon the Trea- 
sury that would shake our Government to its centre. In 
1817, when there was a casual surplus of five or six mil- 
lions, it produced an effect upon the body politic, some- 
what like that produced in the human system by the pres- 
sure of the blood upon the brain ; it produceda pohtical 
vertigo, the effects of which may be still seen and felt. 
While the paroxysm lasted, upon the strength of these 
six millions, we provided for. the disposition of twenty 
millions; and, in three or four years after, were obliged to 
borrow eight millions for the exigencies of the Go- 
vernment. 

It is time that Congress should provide some channels 
through which may flow, without danger to our whole 
system of Government, a part of the revenues heretofore 
devoted to the payment of our public debt; erecting our 
public buildings; making fortifications; paying pensions 
to the soldiers of the Revolutionary war ; and a great va- 
riety of other subjects of expenditure, now rapidly draw- 
ing toa comparatively small amount. i i 

We must not calculate upon a great and rapid reduc- 
tion of our revenue; toa certain extent, its gradual re- 
duction would be a desirable event, and one which, pro- 
bably, will be realized. But our agriculture, shipping, 
navigation, fisheries, commerce, and manufactures—in- 
deed, the whole industry of the country, is so intimately 
connected with, and dependent on, our financial system, 
that we cannot suddenly increase or decrease our revenue 
to any considerable extent, without producing the most 
serious injury. Ses 

By the report to the Senate, of the last session, 1t ap- 
pears, that the six percent. debt may be discharged by 


teen cents, which is nearly two millions of dollars more | the first day of January, 1831, and twenty millions of doi- 
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lars divided among the States ; and thé whole of the 
lic debt, except the three per cent. stock, be redeemed 
by the first day of January, 1838, and ninety millions of 
dollars divided among the States, if we should keep up 
our revenues at their present amount, The accuracy of 
such calculations must depend upon the accuracy of the 
data upon which they are founded, which, from their na- 
ture, are uncertain.: That they are so, in this case, ap- 
pears, from the extravagant appropriations of the last ses- 
sion, and the reduced amount of revenue the last year. 


Expenses of the Government, five years, i 


:$90;000;,000 
Against extravagant appropriations we may guard, in | Deduct from this, half the debt and interest “29° 90°" 
future, and the reduction of the revenue is owing totem-| proposed to be paid by the Ist of January, 0 “es 
porary causes, An excess of importation at one time, 1838, 38,500,000 - 
leads to the opposite extreme at another, and this again —— 
leads to excess; so that our calculations. must be made, $51,500,000 


not upon one or two years, but upon a series of years. 
With Jess extravagant expenditures, the estimates and 
calculations which have been submitted will not be found 
‘to vary greatly from the truth. More general views of the 
subject will lead to this conclusion. 

The President, in his late message, stated, that, in the 
last ten years, more than fifty millions of the public debt 
had been redeemed, by which we were relieved from the 

ayment of three millions annually of interest. And we 


Deduct the dividends proposed in the bill, ` -20,000,000 


Leaving a balance of $51,500,000 


The Secretary of the Treasury, however, has estimated 
the revenues for 1827, at no more than $23,150,000: “We 
have reason to believe that this is less than the amount of 
revenue which will be raised: for this year, and much less 
than the average that might be calculated upon for several 


now, that, but for the enormous expenditures for public | years to come. Yet, at. this rate, our revefue dn’ five 
buildings, fortifications, the gradual increase of the Navy, | years, would amount to $115;750,000 
the immense sums paid under the late pension law, and | Deduct expenses of the Government for five 9008 
for claims arising out of the late war, which now formbut | years, - 35,000,000 
a comparatively small charge upon our Treasury, a much nei i 
larger portion of the public debt would have been redeem- - $80,750,000 - 
cd. Indeed, it might now have been nearly extinguish- | Deduct, on account of debt and interest, "$8,500,000 
ed. By the same message, it appears, that, during the last * maaan 
year, notwithstanding the great extravagance of our ap- $42;250,000 


propriations, upwards of eleven millions of dollars were 
paid on the principal and interest of the public debt, and 
that the principal has been reduced, by a sum of more 
than seven millions of dollars. 

By the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, it ap- 
pears, that, during the last year, there have been paid to 
the soldiers of the Revoly tionary war, more than a million 
and a half of dollars; nearly a million and a half for forti- 
fications, and ordnance to put in them; a halfa million 
for the gradual increase of the navy; a half a million 
for the purchase of Indian lands; and more than halfa 
million for the purposes of internal improvement. 

It appears, that about seven millions of dollars cover 
the whole expense of the Administration of our Govern- 
ment, Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary, including the 
Military and Naval establishments. 

The revenue of 1826 was not equal to that of former 
years, nor equal to the anticipations of the Treasury De- 
partment. The receipts into the Treasury, however, for 
the year, from all sources, amounted to $25,885,932 50. 
If, for several years to come, we assume, as an average 
that may be received into the Treasury, $25,000,000— 
This, in eleven years, would amount to $275,000,000 
Deduct from this, the expenses of the Go- 

vernment, for eleven years, at seven mil- 

lions a year, 77,000,000 


$198,000,000 


Deduct the dividends proposed in the bill, 20,000,000 


This would leave the sum of $22,250,000 
for extraordinary subjects of expenditure, to which our 
funds have heretofore been applied, or rather misapplied, 
So that, with appropriations less extravagant than those of 
the last year, the estimates of the Treasury Department, 
as well as the reports of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, and of tlie-Com- 
mittee of the Senate, on this subject, made last session, 
may be more than realized, f 

No one believes that any great reduction of otr revé- 
nue will take place in four or five years. The-dividends 
proposed in the bill may be made, and the debt paid'off, 
as fast as the general good requires... i 

In 1817, our debt amounted to more than oni iu 
and twenty-three millions : ‘now, toa little more thaty hal 
that amount. Then, the interest upon the debt exceeded 
seven millions of dollars a’year: now, it amounts to be- 
tween three and four millions.’ Then, the greater part of 
the sinking fund was absorbed in paying’ the ‘interest on 
the debt : now, the greater. part of it goes to the reduc. 
tion of the principal. ‘Then, it was necessary to pay as 
much upon.the principal and interest, as our means would 
permit, although, in doing so, we sent to stockholders'in 
Europe, funds toa large amount, which were much want- 
‘ed at home, but, being sent abroad, disturbed our-monéy 
market, and increased the rate of exchange: against us. 
This inconvenience would be avoided, by a more gradual 
reduction of the debt. ; [on 

Should the contemplated reduction of the duties upon 
teas, coffee, wines, and other subjects, consumed, but not 
produced, in the United States, take place, it would:not 
cause a corresponding reduction of -our:revenues = Fhe 
increased consumption of these-articles would: beines 
ly ina a direct ratio with the decreased rate: of duties: 
upon this footing, expressly, that gentlemen who adv: 
these reductions, have placed the sùbject. = -5 
-~ Besides, the urgency is daily increasing upon: ws, to: 
to our reyenue by an excise upon. domestic’ spirits; and 


Deduct from this, the debt 

of $53,624,597, 
And interest on debt, till 

1st cf January, 1838, 23,428,021, say $77,000,000 


$121,000,000 
Deduct from this, dividends to States, 90,000,000 


It would leave, for extraordinary purposes, $51,000,000 


_ If the dividends, however, should be limited to ity 
millions ‘for that ‘period, which probably is as large an. 
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higher duties upon foreign. In many parts of the coun- 
try, intoxication prevails to such a degree, that business 
to'be performed by common laborers is almost at a stand. 
While whiskey, rum, or gin, can ‘be procured, at from 
twenty-five to thirty cents the gallon, drunkenness must 
prevail, to the loss of many thousands of lives, annually. 
‘The evil has become alarming, and calls loudly for a reme- 
dy. About seventy years ago, in consequence of the low 
price of gin, in Great Britain, intoxication prevailed in that 
country, to the destruction of all industry, and moral de- 
cency. Dr. Smollett informs us, that, in many houses in 
London, boards were put up, advertising the public that 
any person might. get drunk for a penny, dead drunk for 
two pence, and have straw furnished for nothing. The 
Parliament, by regulating distilleries, and laying heavy 
excises on spirituous liquors, arrested the evil. Fortu- 
nately, we have not yet arrived at the same degree of pro- 
fligacy that prevailed in Great Britain. But, the cause is 
equal to that which existed there, and may, in time, pro- 
duce an equal effect; and will do so, unless we speedily 
apply the remedy which was found to be effectual there. 

I feel myself bound to notice this subject, because the 
citizens of New Jersey have sent strong remonstrances to 
Congress, praying for an excise upon domestic spirits. As 
a large portion of the excise would be paid by the distil- 
lers of that State, the purity of the motives of those who 
have asked the interference of Congress cannot be sus- 
pected. In this measure, they have consulted the gene- 
ral good, while they have been chiefly influenced by the 
more impressive considerations of religion and morality. 
If an excise should be laid upon domestic spirits, it 
would be necessary to increase the duties upon foreign. 
In 1815, the revenue arising from domestic spirits a- 
mounted to more than two millions eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Since that period, from the great increase 
of population, and other circumstances, there has been a 
great increase of the manufacture and consumption of this 
article ; so that, at a much lower rate of excise than was 
imposed in 1815, an equal amount of revenue might be 
raised upon domestic spirits. 

Our present revenue from foreign spirits, is more than a 
million and a half of dollars a year. If. we Jay an excise 
upon domestic spirits, we must add at least twenty-five per 
cent, to the rate of duties upon foreign spirits. Adopting 
this system would undoubtedly produce an increase to 
our revenue of at least three millions of dollars, allowing 
for a great decrease in the consumption of foreign and do- 
mestic spirits that would result from this measure, the be- 


nefit of which to the country would be to the amount of 


many millions of dollars. The only substantial objection 
to this source of revenue, is, that the revenue itself is not 
wanted. 

Unless we adopt the bill under consideration, or some- 
thing of a similar character, our surplus funds, to an im- 
mense amount, wiil be expended by the United States, 
in making roads and canals. 
internal Improvements already presents a front that is 
truly formidable. 1f not arrested, it will destroy what re- 
mains of the Federative principle of our Constitution ; it 
will obliterate the lines by which State rights have been 
heretofore defined, and reduce our Union of Confederated 
States to a consolidated Government. 

Projects are already on foot for expending more than a 
hundred millions of dollars, by the arm of the General 
Government. Our desks and tables groan with the num- 
ber and weight of applications for, and reports on, roads 
and canals, j : 

This District, it seems, is to be the centre, to which 
many of these magnificent improvements are to tend. 
The great National Cumberland Road is to be continued 
to this place; a great National Road is to be made from 
this place to New Orleans; a great National Road from 
this place to Buffalo; anda very great National Canal 
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from this place to the waters beyond the Western: moun- 
tains, with more than three thousand feet. of lockage, and. 
a great National tunnel, of four or five miles, through the ` 


rocky summit of the Alleghany, by which the waters of, 


the Youghiogeny are to mingle with those-of the Potomac, 
to eost twenty or thirty millions of dollars—and how ma- 
ny more roads and canals from this place, [know not. 
If we adopt this grand National system of Internal Im- 
provement, the two Halls of Congress will become the 
scenes of scramble for the public money. 

What is New England to gain in all this, where, for a 
hundred years past, they have been improving their roads 
by the application of their own means, and have brought 
them to a high state of perfection, and where they are 
willing to make all the canals they want, without the in- 
terference of the General Government? What is New 
York to gain in this? This State has expended ten or 
twelve millions of dollars on Internal Improvements, with- 
out the aid of the United States. When this aid was ask- 
ed, it was. deemed against the Constitution to grant it. 
Will the United States restore to New York a part 
ofthe sums she has expended upon roads and canals? 
Or will she, after making her own roads and canals, be 
taxed to make roads and canals in other States? What 
has New Jersey, or, indeed, any of the old States, to the 
North or South of the States immediately adjoining this 
District, to gain, in this scramble for the public money? 

This great National system of Internal Improvement, 
if adopted, will lead to the most extensive scene of pro- 
fusion and waste of our public treasure. All our experi- 
ence of works conducted by the United States, proves 
this. Our public buildings and fortifications would afford 
an impressive chapter upon this subject. At present, how- 
ever, I will content myself with an exhibition of the ex- 
penditures upon the great Cumberland Road—an import- 


-ant improvement, for appropriations to which, I have fre- 


quently voted. 

This road was commenced in the year 1806, when it 
was thought it might possibly cost one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

By a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, of the 19th 
of February, 1823, it appears that the road, at that time, 
had cost - - - - «ce > 2 = = = $1,718,846 35 
And there was appropriated, for the im- 

provement of the road, =- - + + + 25,000 00 


manaamaan 


Making, in all, to that time, - - $1,743,846 35 


The road is 130 miles long, and has cost us more than 
$14,000 per mile. 

By a report of the 29th of April last, itappears that the 
road is in an extremely bad condition, and that many parts 
of it are impassable ; and the further sum of $167,680 are . 
required for putting it in repair. This would make the 
whole cost of the road nearly two millions of dollars ; 
which, with the economy bbserved in the public works of 
New York, would make 500 miles of road, better than the 
Cumberland Road ever was, or ever will be, and over as 
unfavorable ground. And yet, it is not pretended that 
there has been a greater want of economy in the expen- 
ditures upon this road than upon other works con- 
ducted by the General Government, or than may be ex- 
pected in all works to be conducted by the United States. 

A large portion of the People of the Union, particularly 
of the old States, the original parties to the Constitution, 
believe that this system of making roads and canals by the 
United States isin direct violation of the provisions and 
‘spirit of that instrument. To press the system into oper- 
ation, under such circumstances, must be attended with 
the most deplorable consequences. Should the power 
be assumed by Congress to cut canals through the States. 
it will be resisted where such canals are attempted, but 
not wanted, or where they are injurious to the States 
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through which they are to be cut: -One canal may destroy 
another. Suppose a canal should be made from this place 
to Buffalo, by which all the produce of the Western coun- 
try, that now goes down the Erie-Canal, should come to 
this place, and thus injure or destroy the Erie Canal—Are 
the People of New York to submit to an invasion of their 
territory for this purpose ?» Nay, more: Are they to be 
taxed to make such canals ? 

It is true, that no application- has been made.as yet for 
the means of constructing such a canal to Buffalo; but 
there may be by to-morrow, or the next day, or the day 
after. Itis also true, that it would be impossible to make 
such canal ; but impossibilities are no more than slight 
ebstructions in the. view of our ardent projectors, who 
think that ‘the Allegany Mountains, stretching through 
** the centre of the Union, so far from being a barrier to 
«the most. economical form of communication, are, in 
** fact, tobe rather considered the great laboratory of that 
<t clement; water, which is essential’ to this branch of in- 
*© ternal Improvement.” 

Many who are in favor of this system of Internal Im- 
provement, on the ground of expediency, believe it can- 


not be adopted consistently with the provisions of the. 


Constitution. Hence the recommendations of different 
Presidents in favor of an alteration of the Constitution in 
this particular. Hence the numerous resolutions which 
have been submitted to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, proposing alterations of the Constitution, to 
give Congress the power to make roads and canals—all 
going to prove, however, that Congress have not now that 
power. Such an amendment to the Constitution will ne- 
ver be adopted by three-fourths of the States, and never 
ought to be by any. The danger, however, is, that this 
power will be assumed. This part of our Constitution 
will yield to the irresistible pressure of surplus funds ; after 
which no other part will be able to resist a like pressure. 

The bill before us is calculated to obviate these difficul- 
ties and dangers, by removing the pressure, and applying 
the funds in a way much more beneficial to the country 
than Congress could apply them, even if they had the 
power that is wanted. . 

The dividends to the States, although small, compared 
with our revenues, would, if continued, produce the most 
happy effects upon the condition of our country, and 
upon the intelligence, learning, and morality, of our citi- 
zens, and that to an extent beyond the reach of calcula- 
tion: ’ I could dwell upon this theme with great pleasure, 
‘but. it requires an imagination much more vivid than mine 
‘to.do justice to the subject. I shall, therefore, leave it 
‘to others. ; 

Independently of the direct influence that this measure 
would have upon the States, it would be attended with 
results highly important to the Union. It would excite a 
vigilance on the part of the States that would check the 
disposition to squander our revenues on useless projects, 
as heretofore. . Every member of Congress would be held 
strictly responsible that he should not endanger nor di- 
minish, unnecessarily, the dividends to which his State 
might be entitled. At present, when no direct taxes are 
imposed, the People seem indifferent as to the manner in 
which their.money is expended. Members of Congress 
who oppose extravagant and useless expenditures, on the 
part of Govemment, are not sustained by their constitu- 
ents at home, while they meet the contumely and re- 
proaches here of those who are to gain by these expendi- 
tures. ‘The case would be very different. if each State 
was waiting for the full amount of its. dividend. -Every 
individual, im that case, would feel an interest inthe com- 
mon: treasure. Another important result would be, to 
reliéve Congress from a large portion of legislation, now 


devotedto the disposal.of our surplus funds : legislation. 


which will produce: the most dangerous combinations ; 
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| which will excite the cupidity: and corrupt the integrity 


of States : legislation which will create.the-greatest irrita- 
tion and discord throughout the Union, and be attended 
with the most gross injustice and: misapplication of the 
public money : legislation, frightful from its immense: va~ 
riety and magnitude. ; ES TEE eee te 

If we embark in this grand national system:of-Internal 
Improvement, Congress must sit, not from threé to'five, 
but from nine to twelve months in the year. . We.must 
have, not one, but three or four Heads of Home Depart» 
ment. We must have an army of Engineers; and-the 
chief energies of our Government. must be turned. to ob- 
jects not dreamt of by those who formed our Constitution. 
If this great national system of Internal Improvement'be 
adopted, it will increase, to a dangerous degree, the pow- 
er of the General Government, by giving to it an unlimit- 
ed patronage—patronage of the worst kind, arising from 
the distribution of money, which will frequently be made 
to operate upon the most profligate part of society. ` 

The bill before us is calculated to obviate these diffi- 
culties. By distributing to the States our surplus funds, 
the balance of power between the General and State -Go- 
vernments will be preserved, and the lines of demarcation 
between them be distinctly traced at least-once a year. 

If we had no debt to pay, it would still be prudent to 
raise more revenue than the immediate exigency of the 
Government might require. Itis of great importance to 
have in constant operation a system of finance that, may 
enable the Government to meet difficulties that may atise 
from our intercourse with foreign nations, or from causes 
nearer home; otherwise we may be suddenly. driven to 
the necessity of resorting to direct taxes, to the great in- 
jury of agriculture, as well as every species of industry in 
the country. With this system of dividing our funds, 
should our country be threatened with war, the dividends 
might be suspended for a time, and, in case of necessity, 
applied to the exigencies of the Government, till gradual 
means of increasing our revenue could be adopted, with 
the least possible injury to the community. ae 

The general and rapid circulation-which this system 
would give to our funds through every part of the Union, 
would add immensely to the force of the moneyed capital 
of the country.. Coming in from every quarter to.the 
centre, and again flowing back to its sources, its vivifying 
influence, like that of the blood in the animal system, 
would be felt to the very extremities. 

Thus far I have said nothing as to the constitutionality 
of this measure. Upon this subject I have no doubts, ak- 
though I am sensible that others may have.’ Had Ebe- 
lieved it not within the constitutional power of Congress 
to pass a bill of this character; I should; at the: last session, 
have offered a resolution propesing an amendment to the 
Constitution, to give Congress this power ; and I shall-be 
prepared to. offer such a resolution if it shall. be ‘decided 
that Congress have not this power. I trust, however, 
that this will not be found necessary. 

Congress have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises ; but no State shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress, lay any imposts, or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for ex- 
ecuting its inspection Jaws. It was not more necessary, 
for the purposes of revenue, to vest exclusively in the 
United States the right of laying imposts, and duties upon 
imports, than it was to vest them with the exclusive right 
over any other subjects of revenue. It, was not for the 
mere purpose of revenue that this provision was adopted, 
but for a much more important one—that of preserving 
the harmony ofthe Union. Indeed, ifthis power. remain- 
ed in the States, the Union could not be preserveds -= 

If the State of New York. could appropriate- to her own 
use; as she once did, the revenues derived from duties 
upon goods imported into the city of N. York, the:citizens 
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of that part of New Jersey who take their imported goods 
from that. city, would contribute to the revenues of that 
State ; an oppression that could not be tolerated ; to 
remedy which New Jersey would be compelled to do, as 
she once did, make Perth Amboy a free port of entry. A 
desperate remedy, to be adopted only in a desperate case. 
A system of smuggling would immediately take place 
between New Jersey and New York ; this would lead to 
collisions utterly destructive of the purposes for which the 
Constitution was adopted. I have stated but one case of 
inconvenience and danger growing out of the exercise of 
power over duties and imposts if left to the States; but 
similar cases would be innumerable. : 

Excises, although not expressly reserved to the United 
States, are so from their nature. If New Jersey should 
lay an excise upon domestic spirits, while no such excise, 
or not an equal one, should be imposed by the neighbor- 
ing States, the effect would be, to drive the manufactur- 
ers of that article into the neighboring States ; and New 
Jersey, instead of exporting spirits for the consumption of 
other States, would be obliged to import the article for 
her own consumption. A similar effect would be pro- 
duced by+laying an excise, under like circumstances, on 
any other article of manufacture. But for this, New Jer- 
sey would long since have laid an excise upon domestic 
spirits, more with a view to the industry and morality of 
the People than to revenue. 

Imposts, duties, and excises are, by far, the most im- 
portant sources of revenue in this country. Direct taxes 
are resorted to by the Government of the United States 
only on great emergencies, as they are odious and dis- 
tressing, particularly to the agriculture of the country. 

Congress have the exclusive control over nearly all the 
subjects of revenue, except those of direct taxation, to 
which they, as well as the States, may resort. The Legis- 
latures of the States, therefore, confined to the most odi- 
ous subjects of revenue, are generally unwilling to raise 
adequate funds for the purposes of Education and Internal 
Improvement, in which there would not be the least diffi- 
culty, if, consistently with the general interest, they could 
resort to duties and excises. 

These great resources of revenue are far more ample 
than the exigencies of the General Government require, 
except in time of war, while they are much wanted by the 
States in times of peace, for objects of Internal Im- 
provement, which then, only, can be prosecuted with suc- 
cess, It certainly was not the intention of the Federal Con- 
vention to deprive the States of the advantage of those 
great sources of revenue, when not wanted for the pur- 
poses of the General Government, and when most wanted 
for those of the State Governments. 

It is, therefore, a point of great moment, to ascertain 
how fur Congress can lend its aid to render those sources 
of revenue directly serviceable to the several States, with- 
out a view to the common defence, by collecting for their 
use what they cannot collect for themselves, and dividing 
the joint funds, so collected, among the individual States. 
Ido not propose, however, to discuss this question at 
present, as Ido not consider it immediately involved in 
the subject under consideration. But it is necessary to 
decide whether or not Congress have power to divide 
among the States revenues raised, or to be raised, witha 
view to the common defence and general welfare, and 
which are not. wanted, or may not be wanted for those 
purposes. Upon this subject I cannot doubt: 

Funds thus held by the United States, must be held in 
trust for the individual States. It is the duty of Congress 
to apply those funds to the use of the individual States, 


which can be done in no way so directly, effectually, ad-. 


vantageously, and justly, as by dividing the.same among 
them, in a ratio which shall be the nearest practicable ap- 
proach to that in which they were drawn from them. 


Congress cannot .adequately provide for the common 
defence and general welfare without adopting asystem of 
finance, that will usually bring into the Treasury a revenue 
exceeding the ordinary exigencies*of the Government to 
meet contingencies, against which it would be criminal 
not to provide. ` If governed by this maxim of prudence, 
our revenues, in time of peace, usually exceeding the ex- 
penditures of the General Government, we should have 
annually a surplus, raised for legitimate objects, but not 
wanted for those objects, and therefore not the property 
of the United States, except as trustees for the individual 
States. It is the duty of Congress to make such an an- 
nual disposition of the joint stock thus acquired as shall 
conduce most effectually to the benefit of the concerned ; 
that is, the several States, whose property it is. 

By the Constitution, Congress have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debt, and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States. And to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying those powers 
into execution. 

The power to make all laws necessary and. proper to 
provide for the general welfare, is one involved in the 
greatest difficulty. According to the liberal constructions 
of some politicians ofthe present day, this power is limited 
only by the discretion of Congress ; and, by its operation, 
the State rights may, and, I fear, will be, involved in the - 
vortex of the General Government. And if the rigid con- 
struction of others should prevail, we shall be stopped at 
every step in our expenditures upon subjects not specifi- 
cally named in the Constitution. Neither party can be 
right. This part of our Constitution, adopted after great 
deliberation, means something, although it does not mean 
every thing. It was intended, under the limiting and 
qualifying words “ necessary and proper,” to provide for 
the exercise of some discretionary power onthe part of 
Congress, not otherwise given in the Constitution, and 
which it was foundimpracticable more accurately to define. 

If ithe necessary and proper, in providing for the coma 
mon defence, to raise revenue witha view to extraordi- 
nary contingencies beyond what may be wanted for 
the usual exigencies of the Government, there must be a 
corresponding power to dispose of those revenues, for the 
general welfare, when not wanted for national defence, 
nor for objects specifically named in the Constitution. The 
first power, without the second, would be incomplete. 
The second is necessary and proper, or appropriate to the 
first. Without this construction, a large portion of our 
revenues, to which the most scrupulous have not objecta 
ed, are unauthorized by our Constitution. 

1 will not pursue this subject further, as I do not know 
that the bill before us isto be opposed on constitutional 
grounds. Those who. can vote appropriations for making 
roads and canals ; those who can vote appropriations for 
making surveys of roads and canals ; and those who. can 
vote for subscriptions in road or canal companies, cannot 
object to this bill on constitutional grounds. And those 
who deny Congress the right to apply our surplus funds, 
directly or indirectly, to the purpose of making roads and. 
canals, will, I trust, feel no objections, on constitutional 
or other grounds, to restore such funds to the States, and, 
through them, to the People, whose property they are, 
and from whom they were obtained. The exercise of 
powerin this case would be in the collection, not in. the 
distribution of the funds. 

Believing, as I do, that, if we pass the bill before us, we 
shall add to the stability of our form of Government, render 
an essential service to the public creditors, and promote, 
in the highest degree, the prosperity of all the States, 
without the least infringement of our Constitution, I en- 
tertain no doubt that, in adopting the measure, we shall 


| obtain the general approbation of our country. 
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On motion of Mr. BENTON, the bill -was. then. laid 
upon the table. ee : z 


THE BANKRUPT BILL. ` 


Mr. SANFORD. moved the reconsideration of the vote 
taken yesterday, on engrossing the bankrupt bill for a 
third reading. ey k : 

Mr. S. said, that:the vote which he had given yester- 
day against the bill, gave him a right to call for its recon- 
sideration—and he now exercised that right... It was not 
for himself that he did this, or because he had changed 
his opinion in respect to the merits of the bill in question. 
He should give the same vote which he had given yes- 
terday, under similar. circumstances, again ; but it was 
known to the members of the Senate that, since yester- 
day, the bill had assumed a different position. It seem- 
ed that the gentlemen who advocated the bill, were now 
willing to alter it so as to restrain its application to mer- 
chants and traders only ; to remove from it that clause to 
which he had been opposed, and pass it without the nine- 
ty-third section. He was willing to vote for the bill in 
this shape, and-he was happy to find that its friends were 
now convinced that no such bill as that which had been 
decided upon yesterday, could pass the Senate. When 
he had first decided this morning to move the reconsider- 
ation of the vote, he had intended to express his opinion 
upon the merits of the bill, and fully to explain the mo- 
tives which had directed him in the course he had taken. 
But as the time of the Senate, at this late period of the 
session, was very precious, he had changed his determina- 
tion, and wished that the sense of the Senate might be 
expressed on this question at once. As it had been tho- 
roughly proved that it was not practicable to pass a bill 
including all classes of community in its provisions, it was 
essential to prove whether a system including the mer- 
cantile class alone, could meet the approbation of the Se- 
nate. Ifthe motion which he had now made was carricd, 
he should make another to recommit the bill to the com- 
mittee, with instruction to strike out the ninety-third sec- 
tion. It seemed unnecessary to him to go into further ex- 
planation on this subject. He therefore hoped the vote 
might now be taken. 

Mr. HOLMES said, he was so unfortunate as to have 
been absent when the vote was taken yesterday, and he 
believed it would have been of little avail had he been 
present. He should vote for areconsideration ; he should 
vote to recommit, with directions to strike out the ninety- 
third section ; and then he should vote against the bill— 
and it was due to himself to explain his motives for doing 
this. He believed that the gentleman who had reported 
the bill, would allow that, inall he had done, he had 
avoided any thing that should embarrass its progress. 
He had proposed the section which was now to be struck 
out, with a desire that, with it, the bill might pass, and 
without it he could-not give the bill his support. The 
advocates of the system would now be able to perceive 
the true strength of a mercantile bill. It was due to the 
gentlemen who had taken the lead in support of the bill, 
and who had sustained it with a degree of zeal and talent 
highly creditable to them, to allow them to present the 
subject in every manner possible. He wished that such 
an opportunity might be afforded:‘them. When he had 
offered the section in question, he did it with no design 
to embarrass the bill, but-with a desire to make the’ mea- 
sure as perfect as possible, although, at the moment, he 
was not decided to support the bill, which certainly was 
not one of his favorites. - He still felt disposed to pursue 
a liberal course, and he should, therefore, vote for the 
reconsideration. f ` 

Mr. CHANDLER remarked, that he should not yote 
for the. reconsideration. - A vote had been taken. on re- 


taining the ninety-third section, and was decided in the. 
affirmative. by. a powerful majority. The question was} 


then taken on the whole bill, and.it had. been rejected. by 
a still more decisive vote. He should, therefore, oppose 


‘į any further ‘motion upon. the bill as useless, since both of 


the questions had been decided finally, andthe; result 
would, probably, be the. same. ` These were his reasons 
for opposing the motion. Enough had already been done- 
to show the disposition of the Senate. 20 v2.27 

Mr. BERRIEN thanked the gentleman from New York 
for the motion he had just made ; ‘and to the gentleman: 
from Maine, who had just taken his seat, he would: say a: 
few words. That gentleman seemed to suppose that the’ 
object which they had now in view, had already been at- 
tained. But it had not been attained : the bill had been 
rejected in its extended construction ; and’ it was. now 
mere justice to the committee, that required that»they. 
should be allowed to present it in its limited form... The 
committee had been appointed to deliberate upon a -bill: ‘ 
which, in their opinion, would best supply the wants of 
the People; and they had to consider whether they 
should report a bill including all classes, or a bill. extend- 
ing to merchants alone ; and however they decided, they. 
relied upon the justice of the Senate, that no question of: 
forms should prevent their putting the bill in its limited 
form.. They had the best reasons ‘for such a reliance. 
The bill, as reported, had been:decicded upon; but. the 
gentleman from Maine would allow him to say, thatthe: . 
bill limited to the mercantile class, had not been ‘passed 
upon. The decision of this question was of the utmost 
importance. Allow this opportunity to pass, of testing 
the disposition of the Senate on this point, and the table 
of this House will next year be covered with the. peti- 
tions of a thousand merchants, praying the passage of the’ 
bill, in its limited form ; and grounding their requests 
upon the fact, that this body had decided òn a bill extend- 
ed to all classes. He knew with what anxiety the mer- 
chants of the country looked to the passage of this bill, and. 
all the committee asked was, that the Senate would pass 
upon it, to seta question, now unsettled, at rest ; and put 
an end to the suspense which had up to this time existed. 
1t was not in compliance with any private feeling that he: 
urged the motion. But he hada great desire thatan ex. 
tensive class of the community, who had been tantalized 
with uncertainty between hope and fear for the passage” 
of this bill, might be relieved by one result or the other, 
and know fully and finally what they had to depend upon 
from Congress. As to the committee themselves, it was 
a mere act of justice to them to allow this final decision on 
the bill inan altered form. Should this. be refused them, 
they would be exposed to the accusation—should any be: 
willing to make it—of having sacrificed the mercantile ine 
terest, by classing it with others, and thus depriving the 
merchants of a systém which would probably have been 
adopted, had it proposed to include ‘them only in its pro- 
visions. It seemed to be supposed that the: system pass- 
ed upon yesterday was indivisible, and that the commit- 
tee had staked. the fate of the bill upon its success in that 
precise form. But he {Mr. B.] would now repeat, what 
every gentleman who had heard him must recollect, that 
he avowed in tha-outset, that, in advocating the bill, he 
would not consent to passing the bill in its limited form, 
until the Senate should have decided that it would not 
pass a bill comprehending other classes. besides. mer- 
chants ; and that then, he would advocate a limited sys- 
tem. All the committee now asked was, that it might be- 
permitted to put this question to the Senate. The tran-. 
quillity of the public required that this Jong agitated sub- 
ject should arrive at a close as soon as possible, and. the 
necessity for a decision was such as to overbalance any 
objection that could be opposed to it. On. this. ground, . 
the argument for a reconsideration founded itself, first, on. ` 
the good. of the public, and then on common justice.to 
the committee, who had, infulfilment of the duty assigned 
to them, framed, reported, and adyoeated the bill. - 
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- Mr. TAZEWELL observed, that, judging from what | He thought it but bate justice to the committee to allow 
had fallen from the gentleman from Georgia, he was led this motion to pass. They had been placed in a résponé 
to suppose that the committee had two courses before | sible and itksome situation, and they relied for the privi“ 
them in deliberating upon the bill to be reported. They lege to bring this bill forward in a different form; upon 
might have chosen the limited system as well as that | the justice of the Senate; . Nags emi aae nike 
which included all classes. Or had they seen fit—had| Mr. TAZEWELL disavowed arly intentidii to detract 
they entertained any doubt as to the ninety-third section, | from the motives of the committee. No remark ‘of hig 
they might have reported it as an amendment, when, the | could have been taken as implying aby such sentiment. 
sense of the Senate liaving been taken upon it, the bill in | He had nothing to say; but that; in the discharge of a high 
its limited forth would still have been under the considera: | public duty; the interest of any committee must yield td. 
tion of the Senate, and thus the wish now expressed by | the interests of the United States: But he denied the 
the gentlemen, would have been gratified. This would | proposition ofthe gentleman: He supposed that the mo- 
have as fully tested the opinion of the Senate upon the | tion to recommit, with instructions to strike out; would 
ninety-third section asa motion to strike it out. They; | have been in otder; after the vote on the reconsideration 
however, decided to insert this section, and in this form it | ofthat on the motion tostrikeout: But; Mr. T: contend- 
came before the Senate. His friend from North Carolina | ed that it tiever could havé been in order. He declared, 
moved to strike out that section, and that motión was dis- | that; if it had been so commitied, the committee could 
cussed for several days, and by a large majority rejected. | not have struck out the section. The Senate had refused 
Thus the Senate refused to strike out this section—nay, | to strike it out; and had then corroborated that tefusal by 
More, a reconsideration of the vote on that motion was | fejecting the proposal to reconsider ; and thé éormmittee 
proposed, and, by an equally large majority, after a length- | would not have dared to make the attempt to evade the 
ened discussion, that proposition was rejected also. The | determined will of the Senate. He affirmed that this was 
motion for reconsideration, proposed by the gentleman | the rule. Had this question been decided, orhad it not? 
from Missouri, was strongly opposed by the members of | Yes i not once only, but twice ; and if the subject could 
the committee themselves. ‘he next question which | again be considered, they might break overall tules; and 
came before the Scnate, was, whether the bill should be | go on reconsidering the matter ad infinitum: © 
engrossed and read a third time ? This motion was decid- Mr. HAYNE said, he would trouble the Sënate with but 
ed in the negative by an overwhelming majority ; and | afew words. What was the question before the Senate 
now the Senator from New York had moved a reconsider- | yesterday, and which was ttow to be reconsidered ? It 
ation of that vote. And upon what ground? Had he | was on engrossing the bill; The question was not now 
changed his opinion? No : for he had declared that, un- | upon recommitting, but on reconsidering the vote of yes- 
der the same circumstances, he would give the same vote | terday, consequently the argument of the gentleman from: 
again. What, then, was the object? Why, they were | Virginia Was misplaced. He, [Mr. H.} however, laid it 
informed that, if the Senate reconsidered the vote, a ino- | down as an invariable and well-established rule, that, in 
tion was to be made to recommit the bill; with instructions | any state of a question, a motion might be made to re- 
to strike out the ninety-third section: ‘To strike out the | commit a bill with any order which may be thought fit to’ 
very section whieh the Senate had twice decided, by a} give the committee. [Mr. H. here read the rules of the 
powerful majority, to retain in the bill. And what did | Senate, in substantiation of this position.} This; hé cone 
this amount to? ‘To nothing more nor Jessthan a second | tinued, was a fundamental Parliamentary tule, and gave 
motion for reconsideration. Was ever such a course of | to a motion to recommit an ascendancy over any others 
procedure known in any Legislature? No: there was no | He would put it to the Senate, whether it was not a matter’ 
rule for it, and if suth a practice was adopted, the most | of high importance to ask the question; Whether, since 
mischievous effects would arise outofit. Itwas necessary | they had rejected the bill; in its extendéd form; the Se- 
that, at some time, there should be a point where legisla- | nate will pass a limited system of Bankruptcy? it had 
tion on a subject should close: Otherwise, there would | been said that the committee might have reported the bill, 
be no end to this useless species of protraction: One re-| divested of the section which it was now in contempla< 
consideration only of a vote was ever allowed in any legis- | tion to strike out, and presented that section to the Senate 
lative body. Tn fact, this was a second motion to recon- | as an amendment to the bill, and if it had not been adopt. 
sider; and, if it were carried, what was there to prevent | ed, then the bill would have been before the Senatein its 
some member, who voted in the minority, from moving to | limited form. But it oughit to be considered, that thé éom-< 
reconsider the vote upon this reconsideration ; thus the | mittee were to fix upon what appeared tu them the tost 
matter would change hands continually, and there would perteet system; and that a majority | of the Cominittee 
be no end to this profitless game: They might begin at jae in favor of reporting the bill in its extended form, 
the 4th of December, of each year, and go on de die in! which was done asa matter of course: | He Would put 
diem through every session, in this manner. His inten- | the questien whether a vote had ever béen taken upon’ 
tion was not to discuss the matter, to speak atany length ; | the bill in a confined character? Jt wa’ evident, from 
he merely rose to state this fact, and he hoped the Se-| the votes before given; that, in giving them, the Senate 
nate would see the impropriety of sustaining the second | had looked to the whole system as proposed, and that! 
reconsideration of the vote which they had given, unau- | their decision had no bearing upon the bill in a different 
thorized as it was by any rule, and threatening, as it did, | and limited form: ; He had formed the opinion from the 
the most mischievous consequences. majority; by which the motion to strike out the ninety- 

Mr. BERRIEN rose, to inquire whether, after the ques. | third section had been rejected, that the vote upon the bill 
tion on the reconsideration of the vote on the motion to | would hate been different from what it was. Itis desire 
strike out the ninety-third section had been decided, it | tow wasy.that the question might be decided upon the 
would not have been in order to move the recommitrient, ground of the public good. _ There were other motives, 
with orders to strike out the section? It certainly ap- which were, with him, subordinate : they were connected 
peared to him that it would-have beea, But, actording | with his opinions as to the system, and the part he had 
to the gentleman from Virginia, it would have been a se- | taken in bringing forward the bill. He trusted the vote 
cond motion for reconsideration. This would have been | would be reconsidered, and he would take up the atten 
a totally distinct motion, and so it was now. "Phe ques- | tion of the Senate no longer. Sandee te ; r 
tion now was on the reconsideration of the vote cnen-| Mr. VAN BUREN sail, that bis-situation and seni- 
grossing the bill; and the motion to recomsnit was now as | ments imposed upon him the duty of expressing himself 
much in order asit had been before that vote was taken. | on this subject. He had always. been in favur of a butter 
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rupt system, including merchants and traders only ; and 
he had abandoned all hope of a bankrupt bill, if it were 
to extend to those classes of persons included in the nine- 
ty-third section. He had, during the late discussion, di- 
rected his efforts against the ninety-third section, and the 
vote given yesterday had fully shewn that the Senate was 
opposed tosuch asystem. He had been constrained by 
that feature of the bill to give his vote against it. A pro- 
position was now maile, on the part of the gentlemen who 
had hitherto supported that section, to strike it out. 
They bad made an avowal that they would abandon that 
section altogether, and thus he, Mr. V. B., had no alter- 
native left ; he must be in favor of the bill, when the only 
clause to which he had originally objected was to be ex- 
punged. He could readily perceive that there were dif- 
ficulties of the nature stated by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. There might be an objection to recommitting, 
when that question came up. ‘That, however, was for 
the Chair to decide : at any rate, there could be no objec- 
tion to. voting upon the motion now before the’ Senate. 
‘Chere. was.no change of sentiment on his part; his opi- 
nions were the same as formerly : and had the bill under- 
gone. no. change, he should now vote as he did before ; 
but the bill: was ‘now to be put inashape which met his 
views, and he was ready to support it. So far as person- 
al feelings went, he was sorry that the gentlemen should 
think any imputations could be, by possibility, cast upon 
them in relation to the ninety-third section. The bank- 
rupt bill of 1821 failed, because of a refusal to insert this 
section, and a subsequent bill succeeded in this body, be- 
cause this section wascomprisedin it. There was, there- 
fore, no reason to suppose that any fault could attach to 
the members of the committee, whether they bad inserted 
or omitted it. The question was, with them, one of opi- 
nion and of expediency : they adopted the section, as they 
had a perfect right to do, in the exercise of their judg- 
ment. The Senate had refused to support them in that 
adoption ; and as a reconsideration was now called for, 
with the avowed determination to strike out that section, 
he hoped the motion would be successful. 

The question was then put on the motion to reconsider, 
and was carried by the following vote : 

YEAS—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Berrien, Bouligny, 
Clayton, Edwards, Findlay, Harrison, Hayne, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnson, Ken., Johnston, Lou., Kane, King, 
Knight, Mills, Robbins, Rowan, Ruggles, Sanford, Sey- 
mour, Silsbee, Smith, Md., Van Buren, Williams—26. 

NAYS—~Messrs. Branch, Chandler, Chase, Cobb, Dick- 
erson, Eaton, Macon, Marks, Noble, Randolph, Reed, 
Ridgely, Smith, S. C., Tazewell, White, Willey, Wood- 
bury—17. 

Mr. SANFORD then moved to recommit the bill, with 
instructions to strike out the ninety-third section. 

The CHAIR observed, that, the Select Committee hav- 
ing already reported upon the bill, it seemed that they 
were discharged from any further consideration of the 
subject. - 

After further consideration, Mr. SMITH, of Md., moved 
that a Select Committee of five be appointed, which was 
agreed to, and the bill was referred to that committee. 


ROAD IN ARKANSAS, &c. 


The bill to construct a road from a point opposite Mem- 
phis, in ‘Tennessee, to Little Rock, in Arkansas, was read 
a second time. ; 

Mr. HENDRICKS offered two sections, as amend- 
ments, authorizing the construction of-a road from Fort 
Smith, in Arkansas, to Fort Towson, on the Red River, 
which, Mr. H. observed, constituted a portion of the bill 
rejected a few days since, deprived of the objection then 
urged, that the read wasto run through the State of 
Louisiana, a 


A desultory. debate took place on the adoption of thése | 


amendments, in which Messrs. HENDRICKS, JOHN- 


SON, of Kentucky, SMITH, of Maryland, HARRISON, 
CHANDLER, JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, and BERRIEN, 
participated; when after a slight alteration, the amend- 
ments were adopted, and the bill, as amended, was or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading. 


DUTY ON SALT. 

The bill to repeal, in part, the duty on imported salt, 
was read 4 second time. , : 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, that the idea of this 
bill first sprang from the Committee on Agriculture ; and 
the subject had been referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, who had reported the bill last year, and again the 
same bill this year. The duty on imported salt did not 
amount to avery great sum. Since the war, it bad pro- 
duced an average of 650,000 dollars, annually ; but it was 
not intended to reduce the duty but one-half. An advan- 
tage would arise out of it ofan increased consumption ; as 
many farmers, who, from the present high prices, could 
not afford to salt their cattle, would do it, and the increase 
of consumption, in this way, would be much greater than 
was in general supposed. The deficit in the revenue, 
which this reduction would occasion, would amount to 
only about 150,000 dollars this year, and the same sum the 
ensuing year. His idea was, that, if the duty was reduc- 
ed, more of the article would be consumed, and thus the 
increase of demand would redress the deduction from the 
duties. Other gentlemen, however, were better ac- 
quainted with the subject than himself, and he looked to 
them for further information. i j 

Mr. ILOLMES observed, that it would be recollected 
that, when this proposition was first made, last year, he 
had opposed it, upon the ground that it would destroy the 
bounty now given to the fisheries, which was connected 
with the duty on salt. ‘The fishermen. of the United 
States were justly considered a valuable class, which the 
Government was bound to encourage as far as possible, 
as producing the seamen on whom the commerce of the 
country was to depend. The bounty on the fisheries was 
established at the same time that the duty was first levied 
on salt, and was considered as a kind of drawback upon 
that duty ; and the reason of it was, that many gentlemen 
had scruples as to the power of Congress to give a bounty 
on any successful enterprise. These doubts would have 
entirely prevented the encouragement of the fisheries, as 
a nursery for seamen, had it not been for this combination 
of the two provisions. Great injury to our commercial 
intcrests would have arisen ont of a failure to allow this 
bounty ; and he was opposed to the bill, in the first place, 
because it would bring with it, as a natural consequence, 
the repeal of this bounty—not that any such: proposition 
was made in the bill—but from the fact that both of the 
provisions were connected ; therefore, what affected the 
one, must touch the other. Now, sir, said Mr. H. I think 
it is of great importance to retain this bounty. -It is given 
on the tonnage of the vessel, not according to the success 
of the fisheries; and if fishermen remain six months in 
this employment, they share the bounty, let their voyage 
prove successful or not. In a bad year, this encourages 
and supports them, and they are willing to go on, and 
risk again the vicissitudes of their venturous pursuits. 
Were it not for this encouragement, a run of bad luck 
would dishearten them, and the result would be, that our 
own native fishermen would desert the business, and this 
neglect would throw the fisheries into the hands of the 
fishermen of other nations, who would supply our con- 
sumption of the article, while our great nursery of seamen 
would be entirely broken up. H, as productive of sailors, 
the English Government considered. the fisheries of the . 
greatest value, (and the same opinion had been expressed 
by our own Government, and was acknowledged: by. all, ) > 
then, any act which should endanger the prosperity of 
this branch of our industry, ought to be-most studiously 
avoided ; and-no measure which would.tend to break up 
this nursery of one of the most useful classes of men, ought, 
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if possible, to be adopted. It was doubted now, as. well 
as formerly, whether Congress had a right to fix this 
bounty, except as a kind of drawback upon the duties on 
salt : and if they repealed the duty, the bounty would fol- 
low. As to the services rendered by the fishermen, they 
were of great value. The products of their industry 
were the products of the sea, and little other capital than 
the labor and enterprise of those hardy mariners, was re- 
quired to carry it on: in fact, labor only was wanted, and 
that must be had, or the trade would fall to decay. We 
were, then, admonished to encourage those laborers, by 
every motive of public interest. The revenue produced 
by the importations of salt now amounted to an average 
annual product of 600,000 dollars. Could: the Govern- 
ment spare so large a sum at this period? Were our 
affairs in sucha flourishing condition, that we could, with- 
out any inconvenience, strike off this amount from our re- 
ceipts ? His opinion was, that they could ill spare the 
tax on salt, and that consideration, were there no others, 
would decide him againt it. 

While they had been here this session, a memorial had 
been presented trom Portsmouth, praying a repeal of the 
bounty on the fisheries, in order to remove the frauds 
which were said to have been committed on the duty on 
salt. It was said that the fishermen went to sea and bought 
the salt to cure their fish in the British Provinces, and 
thus evaded the duty, while they claimed the bounty. 
Those instances of fraud had been prosecuted, and exist- 
ed no longer. There was a way to restrict men in such 
eases, without depriving all those engaged in the trade, of 
the bounty. Our fishermen formerly had a coasting li- 
cense, to dry their fish on the British coasts, not to sell 
fish to the British ; and it was objected that the fisherman 
would go and spend his four months in other pursuits, and 
then return and claim the bounty. These, however, were 
but casual occurrences, and offered nothing more against 
the bounty than occasional individual frauds offered 
against any system. But this was not all. There were 
manufactories of salt in the United States, which required 
to be protected—the more, becatise salt was an article of 
absolute necessity, without which we could scarcely exist, 
and which, in time of war, could not be obtained, except 
ata high price. What isthe extent of the manufacture 
of this article in this country ? It is carried on in New 
York, in Massachusetts, in Virginia, North Carolina, and, 
he was informed, in Florida. What the quantity manu- 
factured in North Carolina was, he did not know ; but he 
would read a statement in writing, from a gentleman in- 
timately acquainted with the subject, as to the salt works 
of Cape Cod. 

[Mr. H. then read a paper, which stated that, along the 
sea coast of Massachusetts,there were numerous manufac- 
tories of salt, which employed upwards of one thousand 
persons each having a small manufactory, managed by 
himself and family. ‘The value of these establishments 
is estimated at 2,000,000 dollars, thcir annual product at 
about 600,000 bushels, weighing 78 Ibs. each, of the best 
quality of salt. It was also stated that the price of salt 
was now about 35 cents, and that it had been reduced 
nearly 30 per cent. in the last three years, owing toa 
competition between the importer and manufacturer. The 
manufacturer could not afford it as low as it was now sold: 
and a reduction of the duty would operate greatly to his 
injury. When the duty was repealed in 1807, they must 
have all been ruined, had not Massachusetts exonerated 
their works from all taxation. ] 

Now, sir, this is a small section of the country ; but in 
this small strip of coast, one thousand people, and a capi- 
tal of two millions, are employed, and they annually pro- 
duce six hundred thousand bushels of the article. Yet, this 
is considered of no importance, and we are told that the 
whole must go by the board, by reducing the duty which 
kas hitherto protected them, He would call the atten- 


tion of. the Chairman of the Committee who reported’ this 
bill, to one question. Is it a fact, that, ‘by. repealing the 
duty on this article, the consumer will use more, because 
of a reduced price, and thus the country reap the profit ? 
This was not the case formerly, when the duty was re- 
pealed. Fora short time it was lower; butit soon rose 
up again. How was this to be accounted for? Why, be- 
cause salt was not a principal article of trade, but entirely 
one of a subsidiary character. No trader will import salt ` 
regularly ; he will not send out his ships to bring back a 
cargo of salt ; but, on the contrary, it is imported to make 
out an incomplete cargo, oras ballast. Thus the import- 
er, holding the article by chance, and there being no per- 
manent trade in it, to regulate the price, is enabled to fix 
it, and the profit will accrue to him, and not to the consu- 
mer. Itis self-evident, that, if you repeal the salt tax, you 
will put down all manufactories of the article. You will 
want just so much salt, whether at home or from abroad ; 
and if the manufacture is broken down, all competition 
with the importer is destroyed, and he is at liberty to set 
his own price. One way or another, the bill will produce 
bad effects. Either you do reduce the price according 
to the duty taken off, or you do not ; and if you do reduce 
the price, the manufacture is destroyed; if it does not, 
we have lost 300,000 dollars of revenue, without benefit- 
ing any one. Ifthe manufactories are broken up, where 
are we to look fora supply of this most indispensable artja 
cic, when war overtakes us? The manufacture of any 
article, which is required in‘great quantities, wants time 
und encouragement to make it perfect and abundant. It 
cannot be expected that it will grow up ina day, to meet 
the sudden exigency of the country; and ‘hereafter, 
should Congress pass this bill, the country may need the 
assistance of the manufactures which it will have destroy- 
ed. It was in vain to suppose that they could Aourish 
until there was something should occur to check importa- 
tion. These loosé*ileas he had thrown out, on the mo- 
ment, convinced that the bill ought not, on many consi. 
derations, to pass, 
The Senate aijourned without taking the question. 


Frivay, Fesrcary 2, 1827, 
THE BANKRUPT BILL. 


Mr. HAYNE, from the Select Committee, to which 
was referred the ‘* bill to establish an uniform system of 
Bankruptcy,” reported the bill with one amendment—to 
strike out the 93d section. 

Mr. HAYNE moved to lay it on the table, giving notice 
that he would call it up on Monday. 


DUTY ON SALT. 


The unfinished business of yesterday being then taken 
up, the Senate proceeded to consider the hill making a 
reduction of the duty on imported salt. 

Mr, SANFORD said, that the bill was taken up at so 
late an hour, yesterday, that he had not the advantage of 
hearing the views expressed by the gentlemen who ad- 
dressed the Senate upon the subject. At the last session, 
this bill, or a similar one, was before the Senate, and, if 
his memory served him, the first argument used to sup- 
port it was, that we could very well dispense with the tax 
upon salt. It was admitted that, at that time, we could 
dispense with that amount of our revenue. We could 
have dispensed with a much greater sum at that period. 
Our funds were then ample, and by some it was supposed 
almost inexhaustible. But the aspect of affairs had un- 
dergone a great change. And now our ‘circumstances 
were such that we could dispense with nothing in justice 
to those claims which would come upon the Treasury dur- 
ing the present year, There were now but from three tu 
four millions in the Treasury, according to any account, 
and, upon this point, statements differed, At any rate, 
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jt was clear, that, with all the funds in our possession, 
and all that were to be received, Government would have 
a scanty amount to meet the expenses which would occur 
beyond tlie estimates. The revenue promised this year 
was much smaller than usual, in proportion to the de- 
mands of the country ;.and he fully believed we should 
reach the end of our-money with the end of the year. In 
this condition of things, it was certainly not a time to re- 
duce the income. This was not the only reduction pro- 
posed during the year. A bill had been reported to di- 
minish the duty on wine. The object was said to be ta 
encourage a gyeater consumption of that article, and thus 
increase the revenue, In regard to wine, this effect 
might be produceed ; but it certainly would not be in re- 
ducing the duty on salt. As to teas, we were absolutely 
forced.tq make a great reduction of the revenue, or wit- 
ness an entire stagnation of the trade in that article. Eve- 
ty member of the Senate understood the cause of this. 
Formerly, we had no rival in the importation of teas, and 
this country, to a considerable extent, supplied the con- 
sumption jn the British provinces. But, within the last 
two years, immense quantities had been imported by the 

zast India Company into Canada, free of duty, which ena- 
bled the British merchant to supply our population ata 
very low:rate, This article, then, of the revenuc, we 
must inevitably reduce, or abandon the competition with 
the British merchants. Asto other branches of our reve- 
nue, he did not think any improvement could be antici- 
pated at present, Some persons supposed that an in- 
crease of importation, during the current year, would be 
a natural consequence of its deficiency last year; but he 
was not of that opinion, He was sensible that this revul- 
sion might be expected with reason ; but, he believed it 
was looked for too soon, 
imports, cither this year or next, The reflux would not 
be so rapid as was imagined ; nor would the change bap- 
pen in less than two years. Nor wage of opinion that 

rudence dictated the repeal of the duty on salt. The 
importation of that article, as he had learned from the 


epee from Maryland, amounted to four millions of 


Hushels; and the revenue to $800,000. 

[Mr SMITH, of Maryland, rose to correct this state- 
ment, He had stated that, last year, the duty on salt 
fmounted to above cight hundred thousand, and that the 
average income was from four to six hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. j 

Mr. SANFORD continued, He knew that the sum 
varied from year to year—last year it was about $900,000 
and that the nett proceeds was ghout two thirds of the 
whole duty, after dedugting drawbacks, &e, Were we 
prepared to dispense with four hundred thousand dollars 
of revenue at this time ? If we were not--andhe thought 
it was plain—why should we attempt to reduce the scan- 
ty receipts into the Treasury by this reduction? Jf a re- 
duction must be made on teas, if it was likely to produce 
a profir to reduce the duty on wines, still, he thought, 
this was the last duty which ought to be lessened, Salt 
was said to be a necessary of lifc, and thatit ought to be 
made as accessible as possible toall classes, But, after all, 
this was any thing but an argument in favor of increasing 
the importation. Hf it wasso indispensable an article, the 
more did sound policy require that its production in the 
country should be encouraged ; and the ground of that 
policy was this; Suppose our foreign commerce should 
be interrupted by war, no manufacture of this indispensa- 
ble article could’ be successfully established at once, to 
supply the growing demand of the country ; hence, an 
exorbitant and oppressive price would be demanded, and 
far greater injury inflicted than could, by possibility, be 
‘éreated by a retention of the present duty. - It therefore 
became the Government to foster this useful manufacture 
by as great a protecting duty as possible, nor did that at: 
present-impesed appear unreasonable. Rhe memorial 
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presented by the gentleman from Massachusetts, gave a 
statement as to the manufacture of the article on the-sea 
coast of that State, from which it appeared that it was 
there a product of no small importance. “There were 
also manufactories, to a certain extent, on the. coast of 
Long Island. All these would be entirely. prostrated by 
the reduction of the duty. The manufacture from Salt 
Springs in Virginia and New York, was of. great impor- 
tance, and they would be seriously injured. “Those of the 
latter produced nearly a million of bushels, which found 
their way, in great quantities, down the Hudson, and into 
Canada, This paid about $100,000 to the State Treasury, 
In other States the manufacture is carried on, to what ex- 
tent he did not know, and was progressing even in the 
extreme West; but the whole product of those manufac- 
tures made them worthy of the care of Congress. It 
would be unwise to prostrate so extensive an object of 
domestic industry—because it was a necessary of life, 
which made its home production the more worthy of pro- 
tection. He perceived that the bill proposed not tore- 
duce the duty until the next year, and it might be said 
that we should then be able to dispense with the duty ; 
ut this was not satisfactory to him: for, as the revenug 
was deficient now, he thought, from the reasons which 
he had given, and others which he might adduce, that it 
was probable it would, for. some time to. come, continue 
so. He did not rise to discuss this subject at length, and 
would close what he had intended saying, by one single 
remark upon an idea which had been advanced yesterday, 
It was said that the bill would cause the removal of the 
bounty from the fisherics. He could not perceive how 
any such effect could be produced. The bill did not 
seem to him to have even the slightest bearing on that 
bounty. His great objection to it was the state of the 
revenue, which seemed to admonish Congress to make 
no reductions where they were not absolutely necessary. 
Mr. WOODBURY then rose and said, the object and 
tendency of this bill had, by some abroad, becn misun- 
derstood ; and by others, misrepresented. Standing, as 
may be thought, in some degree in a paternal relation to 
the measure, it might be expected that he should attempt 
to correct these errors, and vindicate it from the numeroug 
objections with which it had been assailed, The bill, as 
you well know, Mr, President, was not intended to injure 
the fisheries ; nothing of that kind being either implied or 
expressed in its provisions. But, its legitimate operation 
will be to aid the fishermen, in common with all other 
consumers of imported salt. Neither is it gotten up in 
hostility to manufacturers, nor will it prove injurious to 
any duc encouragement of them. Just as Tittle, also, is it 
calculated to endanger the financial operations of the 
Government, as permanently established for peace, or as 
they happen to exist. at the present moment. The prin- 
ciple of the bill is altogether different, and lies within a 
single inquiry. It is this: Ought not a war-tax—a tax, 
imposed merely to meet the great exigencies of such a 
orisis—-a tax, temporary at its commencement, exorbitant 
in amount, and partial in its operation—ought not such a 
tax tn be now lessencd? That is the question. Now, 
after twelve years of plenty and peace, and after the full- 
est examination by committees, has suown that the pas. 
sage of the bill will aid, rather than injure the fisheries— 
will not sensibly affect the present operations of the Trea- 
sury, of any permanent branches of the revenue, nor 
leave our manufacturers of domestic salt without a pro+ 
tection, as great as is extended.to any article of a similar 
character, in the whole tariff~these various circums 
stances bearing on the bill, shall be adverted to as briefly 
as posssible. But, the paramount—the primary object-—is 
to ascertain if the present duty be indeed..awar-tax: 
When I call the present duty on salt a war-tax, it isnot 


by way of rhetorical figure, or for effect-upon any honest 


prejuciice ; but, it is to invite the attention of the Senate 
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to the true origin of the duty, as tending strongly to illus- 
trate the opinion, that, not having been designed for the 
state of things in peace, it is too large and unequal for 
any legitimate purposes, in the present condition of the 
country. 

Gentlemen well remember, that, at the beginning of 
our late war, salt was entirely free from even the smallest 
duty. It was not till July, 1813, in a state of obstinate 
hostilities, wider a diminished revenue, with extraordina- 
ry expenditures, and accompanied by great financial em- 
barrassments, that the present tax was imposed. It is 
well known, that, in such a condition of public affairs, 
all ordinary rules of taxation must bend, They must 
yield far enough to meet the controlling necessities of the 
country. The necessaries of life must then submit to be 
burthened, as well as its luxuries ; and the poor, in com- 
mon with the rich, must then defend their hearths and 
altars by large contributions and large sacrifices. It is on 
such occasions only, that salt, though an article of the 
first importance to all classes, may properly be subjected 
to a great tax. Because, it is thus subjected in common 
with the soil we till for our daily bread, and with the 
houses that give us daily shelter from the weather. It is 
true, I grant, that the great bulk and weight of salt, com- 
pared with its value, and that its universal use, often in- 
duce Governments, in the exigencies of war, to select it 
for the most severe taxation, in preference to other ne- 
cessaries ; because, for these reasons, it is more difficult 
to be smuggled, and more certain to yield a revenue. 
But these circumstances, it is manifest, furnish no reason 
for the tax itself; and in an especial manner, when the 
tax operates exclusively on a singte section of a country. 
The true reason for the tax itself, is the controlling emer- 
gency of the occasion—the stern necessities of war : and 
{ trust that no fair-minded politician can ever repeat again 
and again the incidental circumstances before named, as 
the true reason for either imposing or fetaining a tax so 
exorbitant, unequal, and oppressive. Another decisive 

roof that it was deemed, when imposed, a mere war-tax, 
is the express limitation of its continuance in the act of 
Congress to only one year after the war. Had it been in- 
tended as a part of the permanent system of our reveriue, 
or merely as a protection to manufacturers, why this limi- 
tation ? 

Again: The history of our country, which on this point 
cannot deceive us, shows, that, wien the duty had once 
before been increased, in 1797, as high as twenty cents, 
it was imposed as a quasi war-tax on account of our diffi- 
culties with France. 
three vears—and never afterwards, till toially repealed, 
was it continued without an express protestation, in the 


act itself, that it was not to become, for any purpose, ei- , 


ther of revenue or protection, a permanent part of our 
tariff system, 


Our statesmen, at both periods, had numerous exam- , 


ples before them, and we now have still more, that a large 
tax on this article was injudicious, and inappropriate to 


any but astate of war; and that then, as before remarked, 


it had chiefly for its apology the great tyrant necessity — 
the great principle of self-preservation, and the right of 
Government to all constitutional means most likely to 
preserve the endangered safety of the Republic. 

_ When the feelings of mankind, on any one subject, in 
different nations and ages, thus coincide, it isa pretty sure 
indication of their correctness. If a large salt tax in 
peace, then, has justly been the abhorrence of mankind in 
all time, something has always been thought, and should 
now be thought due from Government to such a universal 
sentiment. I shall not detain the Senate by references 
upon this point, when numerous instances are doubtless 
fresh in their recollection ; and when none of us can have 
forgotten the eloquence «pon this subject, which was dis- 
played inthe Senate at our last session, from the gentle- 
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men, both on my right and my left. Permit me, & mö- 
ment, to appeal merely to what has occurred with oh 
own brief lives. Have we not seen the salt tax, or ga- 
balle, in France, first imposed as a war tax, become one" 
of those wide-spread and odious oppressions, most instru- 
mental in rousing the great mass of the population in their 
late Revolution? A tax far more burthensome and: exe- 
crated than even the tax upon tea in our own Revolution. 
Let it not be forgotten that there, as here, it had com- 
menced as a war tax; and had been remitted and renoun- 
ced at different periods, till, under new pretexts, it slid 
into a permanent peace impost, equalling nearly one- 
fourth of the whole revenue of the empire. So stealth. 
lke and absorbing is generally the character of power 
when abused ; and if no peaceful correction is in time 
made by rulers, the People themselves, in some great 
crisis, are generally inclined to inflict fearful retribution. 
The tax on salt began in the same way in England, and 
i fuctuated in amount, and was suspended on various oc- 
| casions. But the vast expenses of her Continental wars, 
had, prior to the year 1816, compelled her, as a measure 
of unavoidable necessity, under such pressures, to increase 
her excise on salt to 15 shillings sterling per bushel when 
used for domestic purposes, and from two to six shillings 
as used in various other specified ways. These, too, 
having began in war, and at first being limited in dura- 
tion—both rulers and ruled felt it had swollen with emer- 
gencies to a most oppressive burthen. They understood 
the principle on which it stood, and that it was fast be- 
ginning to'be incorporated into her permanent system of 
revenue ; and though they at first resisted a repeal, on ar- 
guments similar to those advanced yesterday and to-day ; 
yet the natural hatred to such a tax in peace, ‘the strong 
sense of justice among her statesmen, and the paternal 
regard of the Government towards its agricultural sub- 
jects, at length overcame every obstacle. All opposition 
to its repeal was in the end prostrated, and in May, 1822, 
provision was made for the gradual removal of the whole 
excise, 
A brief history of the transaction will furnish an instruc- 
tive lesgon to us, who take pride in our alacrity to relieve 
the great mass of the People from their burthens, rather. 
I than in our ingenuity to find reasons for continuing 
them, The excise was the only tax felt on this subject. 
| The first proposition was to remove the excise one= 
third annually—the next to leave a part of it permanent, 
but in the end, thirteen-fifteenths was at once taken off, 
and the last two-fifteenths ceased in January, 1825. This 
was by the third of George IV. ; and what I may now as 
: well state, once for all, the same statute removed not only 
the whole excise, but the whole duty, on imported salt, 
except three pence per bushel. So that now, for every 
` purpose, in England, whether of excise or tariff, or pro~ 
: tection of any kind, the duty is short of ten cents on the 
bushel. The grounds of opposition to the repeal, as be- 
fore remarked, were much the same there as here. If 
was urged to be an article difficult to smuggle—certain ta 
yield a revenue—and too productive in amcunt for the 
Government to spare from taxation, But though it fur- 
i nished to the Treasury more than a million and a half 
pounds sterling annually—and though the yearly expendi- 
tures of England, at the time of the repeal, exceeded 
seventy-two millions pounds sterling, and she needed 
! more than half of her whole revenue to keep down only 

the interest on her national debt; yet Parliament, from 

regard to the landed interest, and in the exercise of 

sound practical wisdom towards all. classes, and in ac- 

cordance with the enlightened magnanimity of the age, 

relinquished the whole, and reduced the duty on impor- 

tations, even lower than what is now proposed in this 

country. Here, the objections to the present ,bill are 

much weaker than to that measure, and the arguments in 

its favor are much stronger. The amount of revyenus te 
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be released by this bill, is not more than one-twenty- 
fourth as large, and: the necessities for the revenue here 
are,, comparatively, nothing. -On the other hand, the 
yeasons for the repeal here are peculiarly urgent. Not 
only is the present exorbitant daty a mere war tax, as we 
have attempted to show, but it is unequal in its operation, 
falling with most oppressive weight on the poor and mid- 
dling classes. Tt resembles, to use the language of Mr. 
Gallatin, in 1797, an odious poll tax, nearly equal upon 
every member of community, male or female, indigent or 
rich, because each consumer of food consumes about 
the same quantity of salt, and thus pays, as a consumer, 
nearly a like sum. Again, the tax is especially burthen- 
some and invidious to the agricultural interest. They 
are not only the most numerous portion of consumers, 
but in many cases of the use of salt they pay the whole 
tax in its price, without being able to obtain any remune- 
ration in subsequent sales of the articles in which salt is 
used. To the farmer, like the elements of air and water, 
salt enters into the expense of almost every article he 
either consumes or sells ; and although in this manner the 
tax is hourly felt, yet it is in such small quantities in each 
article as generally to elude calculation in the prices he 
obtains. 

Nor can the tax, as one upon a luxury, or upon a mere 
convenience, be avoided by the highest degree of vigi- 
lance and economy : for the daily bread of every man, 
woman, and child, is usually seasoned by this universal 
condiment, as well for health as pleasure ; and, in the pre- 
servation of butter, cheese, and meat, as well as in the 
feeding of every species of stock, its liberal use comports 
with the strictest frugality, and in our present state of so- 
ciety is almost indispensable. 

To measure at once the partiality of the tax against agri- 
culture, it has been secn, that those engaged in this pur- 
suit, though of moderate fortunes, and often indigent, pay, 
as mere consumers, as much per head of the tax as those 
do who compose the wealthier classes. Again, as the 
number engaged in agriculture in this country amounts 
to full four-tifths of our whole population, they pay over 
$450,000 of the whole annual tax of about $600,000. 

But they pay, also, as purchasers of the salt that is in- 
corporated into what they sel], but in so small quantitics 

as not sensibly to affect the price, a large portion of the 
other $150,000 of the whole tax; and in this way doubly 
does the tax operate in a partial, oppressive, and, indeed, 
almost exclusive manner, on that portion of our popula- 
tion. . And what is still worse, it operates almost exclu- 
sively on a part of that population, in a single section of 
the Union, bordering on the Atlantic frontier. ‘The Bri- 
tish excise, before it was repealed, was much morc friend- 
ly to agriculture than our present impost ; because, while 
it imposed fifteen shillings per bushel on salt used for 
mere household purposes, the tax was only one-sixth of 
that sum, or two shillings and six pence on salt given to 
cattle, and only two shillings on salt used for preserving 
provisions. But here no discrimination comes in aid of 
the farmer; the utmost farthing of the highest duty being 
in every case exacted. 

‘These and similar considerations have once in this 
country, under the paternal administration of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, produced a total repeal of the duty on salt; and it 
was effected under circumstances no less creditable to 
the Government, and gratifying to the agriculturist, than 
was the late total repeal of the excise upon salt, in Eng- 
land. In December, 1807, some time before the expira- 
tion of the duty as limited by the act, Congress cheerful- 
ly and magnanimously removed the whole of the burthen. 
The Journals disclose the remarkable fact òf only five 
nays in one House, and ten in'the other, upon the final 
passage of the repealing bil. 

Arewe now to be-considered less friendly to the great 
foundation-stone ofall cur prosperity—the agricultural 


interest? Shall we refuse to do even half as much for 
their relief, by a repeal of only half the present duty ? 
Are we unable to do half as much for them, as could be 
done twenty years ago? Are we not half as prosperous 
as at that time ? And, notwithstanding little local interests, 
shall we not show this magnanimity, after the recommend- 
ation of such a measure by three separate committees of 
our own House—that on agriculture, the last session—and 
those on finance, of both the last and present sessions? 

It now becomes me to notice more particularly some 
of the specific objections that have been started to the 
present bill. Objections are to be anticipated to every 
important measure, either from local interest or natural 
diversities of opinion. But a consideration of those offer- 
ed in this case is due to the sources from which they come, 
and will serve, in my apprehension, to shew their true 
character, as well as strengthen the arguments in favor of 
the repeal. 

One of those objections has been, that the bill is an in- 
road ; that it breaks in upon the permanent system of our 
public revenue. Asifa tax, once imposed, though un- 
der the iron necessities of war, was never afterwards, 
though in peace and abundance, to be lessened or re- 
pealed. As if, also, a tax, partial and unjust in its opera. 
tion, could never safely be modified The facts already 
named prove that the present duty on salt was imposed 
as a war tax, and shew that it was never in its origin de- 
signed asa part of the permanent system of our public re- 
venue. The evidence of our own records, in their mi- 
nutest details, accord with this general fact: Because 
this large duty, when first imposed, in 1797, was express- 
ly limited to only threéyears ; in 1800, it was again limit- 
ed to ten years, and, in 1807, entirely repealed. When 
imposed anew, in 1813, it was, moreover, expressly con- 
fined to a year after the war. It was then, as before, 
held out to the country as only a temporary measure, and 
that section more immediately aggrieved by it were 
soothed with the syren song, that, with the distresses and 
embarrassments of war, which had occasioned the tax, 
would also cease this unequal burthen. : 

It was not contended then, or at any subsequent pe- 
riod, till now, that a tax so unequal and exorbitant had 
been imposed as a permanent part of our revenue sys- 
tem: for, beside all other objections, and cspecially the 
inequalities of its operation, before enumerated. every 
body can see that the whole of the tax falls almost exclu. 
sively on a single section of the country. Let us pause a 
moment on this circumstance, in connexion with the idea 
that such a tax is to.be permanent. Not only is it chiefly 
paid on the Eastern side of the Alleghanies, but, even 
there, by a portion of that side, as domestic. salt supplies 
some of their population. Our four and a half million 
bushels of imported salt, (for in 1825, it was 4,574,202 
bushels, and in 1823, it was 5,435,449 bushels) then, is 
about the average importation, for a few years past, and 
is all consumed by a population, in that quarter, not ex- 
ceeding four and a half millions in number. What is 
used in the fisheries, is as much consumed by that popu- 
lation, as what is used at the dinner table, or in the meat 
barrel. It thus becomes an exclusive tax on them of 
twenty cents per person, annually, or nearly two dollars, 
annually, to each agricultural family ; or, in the State of 
New Hampshire alone, where no domestic salt is used, 
calling her population only two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, it becomes a tax of more than fifty thousand dollars 
a year ; being full fifty per cent. more on a single neces- 
sary of life, than the whole tax on the People of that 
State, for the support of their State Government. -If the 
data for this calculation be the gross duty, and be-thus ap- 
portioned, then the duty of 1823, for instance, which was 
889,948 dollars, after deducting drawbacks for re-exporta« 
tion, when divided among the four and a half millions 
who consume foreign salt, amounts to more than-nibetcen 
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cents per head, and leaves the result not essentially dif- | that even its nominal effect upon the revenue must prove 


_ ferent. 


This enormous tax, likewise, is imposed thus ; much more inconsiderable than some have been inclined - 


. f . . 
partially, not on a luxury, or even a mere convenience, | to suppose. Firstly, because the sum received from half 


which persons might, or might not, part with; but, on 

` an article of daily and universal necessity, and almost as 
indispensable to health as the air for breathing, or fire 
for warmth. 

Again: If, in any permanent system of revenue, it 
should become expedient to tax highly the necessaries 
of life, it is palpable that the tax should not be so dis- 
proportionate as the duty on salt. For, when so dispro- 
portionate, one article, consumed mainly in one section, 
and another in another section, are not equalized in the 
burthen they impose ; because the highest impost on 
other necessaries, seldom exceeds fifty per cent. while 
this impost on salt is generally two hundred per cent. 
and occasionally higher. On this last suggestion, I shall 
soon offer some particulars, which, it is hoped, will be 
perfectly conclusive as to the fact of this great and invi- 
dious disproportion. 

But though this tax cannot, for these reasons, in its 
present shape, be deemed a part of our permanent reve- 
nue system, it has been urged, by the Senator from New 
York, that the amount derived from it cannot, at this 
time, be spared by the Government. That objection is 
as old as the custom of taxation, and is invariably urged 
against the repeal of all taxes. Those who receive taxes, 
always wish them continued, either for present or antici- 
pated purposes, This same objection was pressed, but 
pressed in vain, in 1807, though the amount of revenue 
then relinquished, was $515,920, while the present bill 
releases only $309,205. Then, also, the whole annual 
income from the duty ceased at one time, while now, the 
half repealed does not take effect at all till next Decem- 
ber, and only a moiety ofit till a year from next December. 

The same objection was, at first, insisted on against a 
repeal of the English excise on salt; but was urged in 
vain, though the revenue released amounted to more than 
six millions of dollars, or more than twenty times as much 
as this bill proposcs to release, and though at a time when 
they needed nearly £50,000,000 sterling annually, to dis- 
charge only the interest of their national debt. Butin both 
countries, on the above occasions, the Governments well 
knew that the impost was a war impost—was partial in its 
operation, and, atter the exigencies of war ceased, ought 
not to be enforced. They well knew, further, that, in 
its origin, it was never intended as a part of their perma- 
nent revenue ; and if its amount was desirable in the finan- 
cial operations of the Treasury, it would be far more just 
and wise to collect it from articles of luxury, or retrench, 
to that extent, some large expenditure. 

“Better were it,” says Anderson, in his Essay on Agri- 
culture, page 330, ‘for the inhabitants of this country to 
“ pay one hundred times the amount of the free produce 
“ of the duties on salt, if levied in any one of a variety of 
* ways that might easily be suggested, and which do not 
“ bind up the hands of industry as this does.” He inti- 
mates farther, and what I hope will never be verified in 
America : “ But so long as party cabals shall occupy the 
‘¢ minds of the leading men in the Legislative and Exccu- 
“ tive Department of Government, to the exclusion of any 
*¢ object from their serious thoughts that cannot be imme- 
s« diately connected with them, it is in vain to think that 
“ observations which tend to promote merely useful mea- 
“ sures, which might, perhaps, affect the interest, and 
* tend to disgust some powerful supporters of either par- 
«¢ ty, or their adherents, will ever command the attention 
“of any party.” 

The effect of this repeal, however, on the revenue, has 
commanded full attention in this body. The Committees 
on Finance, during two sessions, have deemed this partial 
repeal safe and expedient under the present state of the 
finances; and a moment’s reflection must convince all, 


„prosperity of the agricultural class. 


the duty now to be released, is small in itself, compared 
with the whole revenue, being only about ‘one-seventieth 
of it ; and is to be released at a future period, and divided 
into two separate years. And, secondly, because the ar- 
ticle will be likely to become so much cheaper by the re- 
duction of the duty, as probably to increase its consump- 
tion, and in that way enable the Government to realize 
from the small duty, almost as much as they now realize 
from the large duty. 

I shall not detain the Senate by arguments and analo: 
gous cases, to prove a position—so well settled in politi- 
cal economy—as that a large duty seldom or never yields 
twice as much as a reasonable duty only half as large. 
Two and two, in taxation, as Swift once remarked, sel- 
dom makes four. A single fact on this point will be suffi- 
cient. By the reduction of the British excise 13-15ths, it 
was calculated, on the old amount of salt consumed, that 
the remaining 2-15ths would yield only £200,000 per 
year. But so greatly did the consumption increase, 
through the fall of price, by means of lessening the ex- 
cise, that the impost exceeded £360,000; or, in other 
words, the consumption was nearly doubled. It was 
there, and will be here, under such circumstances, em- 
ployed more freely in the feeding of all kinds of stock ; 
in the preservation of meats and hay; in manuring the 
soil, and in various other uses, too numerous for recital. 

Again: This increased consumption would not only 
prevent the revenue from much diminution, but would 
improve the health, and promote greatly the pecuniary 
1 will not stop to ar- 
gue this point in detail, any more than the preceding one, - 
with which it is intimately connected. 1t will suffice to 
remark, that a very intelligent writer òn this subject, 
whose work lies before me, calculates that the increased 
use of salt, by removing from it a large tax, would be so 
considerable, and at the same time so Healthy and profita- 
ble, as nearly to double the utility of the same quantity of 
food, without the free use of salt. One ofhisremarks or 
this point I will read, to prevent misapprehension : “It 
“ will be shown that, by the liberal use of salt in feeding 
& cattle and sheep, not only many diseases of the latter 
“ might be prevented, but, also, that the same quantity 
‘* of food might be made to go much farther, by the ju- 
t dicious use of salt in feeding beasts, than it can do with~ 
“ outit; sothat, were the duty on salt removed, and the 
“free use of that condiment adopted, it might be said 
“ to augment the quantity of food for beasts—I will not 
“ say one-half, but in a proportion somewhat approaching 
*toit, over the whole island ; which is an article of such 
‘immense magnitude, as almost to baffle all attempts at 
* calculation.” (And. 131.) Yet the excise in England 
on salt used fur feeding cattle andsheep, was only 2s.6d. 
per bushel, before the repeal. 

This increased consumption will also confer an inci- 
dental benefit upon the navigation of the country. That 
navigation is now employed in the freight of this article, 
to only from three and a half to five millions bushels an- 
nually ; and any increase of consumption, whether to six 
or eight millions, is to extend a very acceptable benefit 
to the freighting trade of the country, now languishing 
and depressed. 

The principal remaining objection to the bill comes 
from the professed friends to the domestic manufacture of 
salt.: and having been reinforced by several memorials, 
read yesterday and to-day, as well as by eloquent appeals 
from the Senators of Maine [Mr. Hormzs] and New York, 
[Mr. Sanrorp] ishall attempt to-meet this objection in 
its fullest and strongest views. I amas ready as any per- 
son to give all expedient and just protection to any por- 
tion of the great and growing branch of national indus- 
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try consisting of manufactures. But the present duty on 
salt was at first not imposed to introduce and protect its 
manufacture; so large a duty can hever, on sound prin- 
ciples, be requited for that object; and in its present 
amount, it is both disproportionate and exorbitant for that | 
object. It was not imposed for that object, either in| 
1797 or 1815, because, as we have seen, it was, at both | 
| those periods, imposed for war purposes, and was eš- | 
pressly limited in duration, so as to meet only such pur- | 
poses. The memorials against this bill concede that the Í 
encoutagement of manufactures has only been an inci- 
dental or secondary effect from the duty. Again, itis; 
contrary to all analogy and correct principles of political 
economy, to either retain or impose a tax so large and un- 
equal, for the protection of any manufacture whatever. | 
Let me entreat the Senate to turn from general conjec- 
ture, and sympathetic appeals on this subject, to esta. | 
blished facts. When salt weighs 60 Ibs. per bushel, which j 
is the usual tate, the duty amounts to full 200 per cent. 
on the cost of the article, because it seldom costs, abroad, 
over 10 or 12 cents per bushel. ‘The price on the sea- 
board, as stated inthe memorials on your table, is only 
from 35 to 37 cents, when weighing 78 Ibs. which, de- 
ducting the duty on that weight, and the freight, would 
Jeave the original cost rather less than 12 cents. Another 
test that this is about the first cost per bushel, is our own 
records. Take the imports of the year 1825, and they are 
4,574,202 bushels, and valued at 589,125 dollars, which 
averages 12 cents per bushel ; and in the Treasury tables 
it will be seen in many cases to be estimated at less than 
10 cents. But on Turk’s Island salt, which weighs 84 
Ibs. per bushel, the duty ranges from 200 to 300 per ct. 

Will gentlemen now please to compare this duty on an 
article of universal necessity; firstly, with the duties on 
our greatest luxuries ? Take wines, not used by the poor 
and middling classes; but comparatively by nabobs, at a 
duty not one half as large as that on salt, or never over 
100 per cent. ; or take spirits of any kind, the greatest 
horal poison and curse of our whole population, ata duty 
hever over 200 per cent. Again, compare the present 
impost on salt with the duty on articles of general use and 
donvenience, and whose manufacture it is very desirable 
to establish on’ the firmest basis—~as sugars, at a duty not 
over 75 per cent.; cottons, not over 27 to 40 percent. ; 
woollens, only 333 per cent. And, lastly, compare it 
with what the Senator from Maine calls manufactures es- 
sential in war, and hence to be highly favored in peace— 
the duties on iron not averaging beyond 30 per cent. ; on 
fire-arms, not over 30 to 40 per cent, ; and on gunpowder 
itself, only from 25 to 40 per cent. Gentlemen are liable 
to err by dealing too much in generalities. 

Pass the present bill, and it is thus manifest that you 
still leave for the protection of the salt manufacturers a 
duty of full 100 per cent.—a duty treble the amount of 
what the most judicious politicians now consider suffi- 
cient to aid any established manufacture ; and aduty far 
exceeding any othef in our own tariff for the protection of 
the manufacture of any article, either a munition of war 

Is this 


ufacture of salt in. this country is far 
infancy, so as to require as large a duty 
: been necessary, if ever necessary. 


Most of this manufacture, all of it in the interior, is be- 
yond the power of tariffs or monopolies. tts foundations 
are not laid in 20 cent duties on tariffs of any kind; but 
are laid deep as. those of the Alleghanies themselves. 
They are laid by God and nature in the distance of the 
manufacture from the sea-board—the great expense in the 
transportation of so heavy an article, and the small cost 
of its production. These constitute an unalterable, an 
eternal protection—and one which a duty of even 200 per 
cent. cannot affect beyond a distance of 30 or 40 miles—~ 


| as it will not pay for its mere transportation beyond that 


extent—over the dividing line of country, where the do~ 
mestic and the imported salt can now be afforded at 
equal prices. ‘The interior manufacturers, and the prices 
of their salt, except on that line, and to that extent, will 
remain as unaffected by this bill as they would be by ary. 
ukase in Russia. Even there, those manufacturers, if 
they ask or need a protecting duty, will still have left a 
protection of 100 per cent.; which is treble that for their 
iron or wool, and with which I am conscious, from iheir 
intelligence and magnanimity, all of them must remain 
fully satisfied. ‘The manufacturers also on the sea-boardy 
will still enjoy an equal protecting duty of 190 per cente 
They bave had thirteen years to establish themselves un- 
der a duty still larger, and if they cannot now be conti- 
nued to advantage under a treble protection to’ what most 
other manufacturers enjoy, it will not be difficult to de- 
cide whether fault should be imputed to Congress: It 
would only show that the finger of nature pointed out to 
them also, as it has to the People of the West, from what 
quarter they should scek their great supplies of this arti- 
cle. They should seek it, when made by the influence of 
the Sun, on the Ocean that laves their shores, without so’ 
much expense or aid of art. Of the extent of the manu- 
facture on the whole sea-board, T have no means of judg- 
ing, except from the duties and from observation In my 
own State : and on those, 1 did suppose, at the last ses- 
sion, that the manufacture was of such a character as to 
have diminished, even under a duty of 200 per cent. If, 
as a memorial read yesterday suggests, it has rapidly ine 
creased and become extensively established, then the le- 
gitimate inference for us is thatit can now probably go on 
with a less duty. And, if the manufacture existed before 
the last war, when no duty whatever favored it, and wher 
the encouragement by the State in not taxing it, could 
not exceed one or two centsa bushel, (and that it did so 
exist they themselves state, ) then also would it seem they 
might now go on with a duty of ten cents per bushel. 
Their existence before the last war, but not their great 
utility during the war, a point about which thë Senator 
from Maine spoke so strongly, was evinced ina striking 
manner by the recorded: fact, that those establishments, 
being necessarily planted so near thé sea-shore, were of- 
ten battered down, and laid under contribution, at plea- 
sure, by the enemy. On the other hand, if they have de- 
clined since the war, it shows that the manufacture on the 
sea-board is one which no reasonable encouragement carr 
there render flourishing ; because the article is obtained. 
so cheap at the salt’islands and elsewhere, and can be so 
cheaply transported by water to the Atlantic shore. That 
it had declined, 1 had reason to believe, because every 
old establishment in my own State had become abandon- 
ed, and because, notwithstanding the increased manufac- ` 
ture of salt in the interior, the use of imported salt in the 
country bad increased since 1807 nearly a million of bush- 
els. This, it was supposed, could not have been the fact, 
if the manufacture of salt on the sea-board had‘also in- 
ercased, or even remained stationary. But be the manu- 
facture on the sea-board prosperous or otherwise, the 
present bill will not, from a cause still different; be likely 


‘at present, if ever, to affect it essentially. 


“The Northern West India véssels, which formerly load 


edhome with Salt; mostly from the British Islands, are 
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now, by our difficulties concerning the Colonial trade, 
driven entirely from that market; and the article must, 
therefore, to an extent of full one-haif our whole impor- 
tation, be obtained more circuitously, and at an expense 
somewhat increased, though probably not so much as the 
proposed reduction of the duty. One other circumstance 
under this head. In speaking of the encouragement of 
manufactures by any duty, it is not to be forgotten that 
the present disproportionate duty on Salt is a positive 
injury to many other useful manufactures in which Salt 
is an ingredient. As an instance, 1 would mention the 
manufacture of the acid so largely employed in bleaching 
cottons. and linens. Although this last manufacture may 
appear of diminished consequence in the eyes of those 
who have not witnessed the great establishments at the 
North for spinning and weaving cotton ; yet, of so much 
importance was it deemed in. England, that, for twenty 
years before the late repeal cf their excise, the duty on 
Salt used in the manufacture of that acid was greatly low- 
ered, if not totally remitted. 

So far, likewise, as the reduction of the duty would in- 
crease the consumption of Salt, and thus give employment 
to more tonnage in its transportation, as we have before 
seen is highly probable, it would increase that most es- 
sential and much overlooked manufacture’ of yesscls—a 
manufacture, whether in a sectional or national view, of 
no trifling magnitude, and which by its iron, canvass, and 
cordage, is also interwoven with many of our most valua- 
ble establishments. ‘I believe that full eight-tenths of the 
freighting vessels from New Hampshire, load homeward, 
more or less, with Salt. 

One or two collateral considerations have been so con- 
nected with this bill as to require some answer. It was 
urged, at the last session, and has now been re-urged by 
the Senator from Maine, that the reduction of the duty on 
Salt would not lessen its price to the consumer. ‘This 
must mean, all other circumstances affecting the prices 
remaining equal or unchanged. Two replies can be 
made to this conjecture,-either of which might suffice. 
The first is, that, if it will not lessen the price to the con- 
sumer, then the daty becomes a tax exclusively on the 
importer, and is thus partial, invidious, and oppressive, to 
him. The second is, that, if it will not lessen the price, 
and, in consequence of that fact, is not thus partial against 
any class deserving our protection, we might and ought 
to increase the duty still farther, and might safely increase 
it to forty or eighty cents, or even eight hundred cents on 
the bushel, and thus increase our Revenue, without wrong 
to any body, and with great benefit to the Treasury. Be- 
cause, if a reduction will not affect the price, neither 
would an augmentation; and, in this way, the soundness 
of the gentleman’s reasoning is fairly tested. We might 
thus easily restore the blessings of the gabelle on Salt in 
France, or of the late excise in England ; and do it, too, 
on that reasoning, without injury or cause of complaint 
to any class of society. No. The whole argument is 
founded in misapprehension, and in a want of proper 
discrimination between the effect of a large and small 
duty on an article of small value. It arises from not dis- 
criminating between the effect of any duty on the price 
of an article when the duty is equal to the original cost, 
or double that cost, and when it amounts to only a small 
fraction of that cost. 

The duty on Salt is not merely a twentieth or thirtieth 
‚of the whole price of it onthe seaboard, as is the duty on 
many other articles, and, therefore, but slightly affecting 
their whole price, but it constitutes two-thirds of the 
whole price. This causes the distinction. Look alse at 
real life a moment. It must be idle to suppose that. the 
Salt used in the fisheries, andin common purposes, and 
which is chiefly bought of the importer himself, and of 
the merchant purchasing directly from the importer, would 
hot vary in price, when the whole astal cost per bushel 
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to the importer was only ten or twelve“ cents, instead. of 
thirty or forty certs; and that removing the daty, and 
thus lessening the cost to him one-half or two-thirds, would 
not lessen the price he would be disposed'to ask, or oth- 
if any attempt was made 
to keep up the price, under such circumstances, all other 
things being equal, how soon would the eagle eye of en- 
terprise and commercial competition .ncrease thé impor- 
tation of Salt, so as to bring the market price to its just 
level. Again: Ifthe repeal would not affect the price, 
what becomes of the gentleman’s argument, that the ta» 
nufactories must be injured or destroyed by a reduction of 
theduty ? For, if the price remains the same, their busi- 
ness will remain as profitable as before. The whole 
conjecture, however, is erroneous, and, if pushed through, 
would forever prevent any reduction in any daty whatev- 
er. Indeed, it is less applicable to the case of Salt than 
to any other duty in the whole tariff; as the duty on that 
article constitutes a larger proportion of its whole price in 
the hands of the importer, than the duty on any other ar- 
ticle within my recollection. ; . 

I cannot consent to detain the Senate much longer, and 
have omitted much illustration on some points, which oth- 
er gentlemen can better supply. 1 should now close with- 
out any further reference whatever to the influence of this 
bill on the Fisheries, had not the topic been so frequently 
and so elaborately pressed by others upon our considera- 
tion, as to require one or two passing remarks, 

In the first place, the bill says nothing, and meditates 
nothing, about the fishcries, except by reducing the duty 
to benefit them, in common with other consumers of im- 
ported Salt. In the next place, none of the three Com- 
mittees by whom this bill has been recommended, have 
ever uttered a syllable, or expressed a wish, to affect the 
fisheries by it unfavorably. Again : If frauds have been 
perpetrated in the fisheries, as represented by the Sena- 
tor from Maine, and also by some of my constituents, I 
have never named them as a reason for lessening the 
bounty ; but trust, with him, they could be prevented by 
different statutory regulations on licenses and other sub- 
jects connected with that branch of business, Nor is the 
present bill the least obstacle, as he supposed, to a con- 
tinuance of the present allowance to the fisheries. This 
bill does not repeal the whole of the present duty, as the 
argument would seem to imply, and, therefore, leaves no 
ground for any allowance in the character of a drawback ; 
but the bounty or allowance could as well be predicated 
on the residue of the duty, as upon the whole of it. This 
allowance is not pretended by him to be limited to the 
exact amount of the duty on the Salt consumed, else the 
repeal, whether total or partial, of the duty and of the 
allowance together, pari passu, could work no injury to 
the fisheries, as they would then have remitted to them, 
in taking off the duty on Salt, the precise sum they now 
receive as a bounty. But the allowance is something 
more than the mere duty + it is intended, and properly so; 
as, in some degree, an encouragement and protection to 
an employment so profitable to the nation, and so indis- 
pensable to its supply of seamen, both in peace and war. 
It rests on broader and more national principles than drivs 
ing a hard bargain with the laborious fisherman about the 
mere drawback ofa duty oftwenty cents per bushel on 
Salt. It rests on such liberal and statesman-like views, 
as are disclosed in Mr. Jefferson’s report on the Fisheries 
in 1794. It rests on facts now existing, independent -of 
any charges in the tariff, though first recognized in the 
act imposing a duty on Salt, and which act will still re- 
main in full force as to a duty of ten cents per bushel, and 
as to the present allowance. It rests on considerations 
like these: that, even with all the present allowance, our 
fishermen pursue their hardy and perilous employment 
undera direct bounty of full a half dollar less, per ton, 
than the British fishermen; under the inconveniences of 
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going to a greater distance to curetheir Ash; undera small- — 


er protecting duty at home, against foreign fish; under 
the disadvantages that British fishermen pay. no duty what- 
ever on their Salt; and hence, from all these causes, ours 
manifestly cannot compete at-all, with Jess encourage- 
ment, or, with less, continue to furnish our population 
with their cheap and healthy articles of food, as well as 
profitable products for exportation. W ithdraw the pre- 
sent allowance, and you cut off, at one blow, most of our 
annual exports of fish and oil, amounting, after ali the do- 
mestic consumption of those “articles, even to a million 
and a half of dollars. say. most of them: for, fish and 
fish oil, excluding whale oil, constitute above two-thirds 
of all our annual € exports from the sea. In 1825, fish alone 
amounted to one million seventy-eight thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-three dollars. Nor can the country 
ever re-establish so good a nursery for its Navy, as by en- 
couraging and inuring some of its citizens in this way, in 
their youth, to Ocean scenes and Ocean dangers ; to cast 
the line and throw the harpoon, under every latitude, and 
amid every peril. ‘The prompt and fearless patriotism of 
this class of men, during the late war, as well as during 
out Revolution, furnished an ample return for every ar- 
rearage of favor from the Government. T hey will always 
richly repay avy continuance of favor. Nobody, who 
knows their character as I do, will be unwilling to give his 

pledge that, in any future hour of national trial, they will 
again evince the same chivalrous devotion to their coun- 
try, and be ready, at all times, to pour out their bloud like 
water, in defence of its glory and its rights. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, observed, t that he had 
but Little to say at first on this bill, and, since the rent 
man from New Hampshire had so fully treated it, he had 
now much less, The manufacture of Salt was mostly in 
the bands of great capitalists : the two millions invested 
in the Massachusetts’ manufactories, belonged, in all pro- 
bahiity, to the wealthy portion of the People ; nor would | 
the reduction of the duty injure the poor and laboring | 
classes of society. To look only to New York, it was ad- | 
mitted that about one million bushels was produced ibere, j 
which, according to his calculation, at a duty of ten cents 
per bushel, would pay one hundred and tw enty-five thou- 
sand dollars into the State Treasury—not to the public 
fund of the country. He did not know before that so 
large a sum was realised by any of the States from an im- 
post on so essential an article, both to health and life ; for, 
without it, both man and beast dwindled from their na| 
tive strength and vigor, and the poor man who labored, 
in proportion to his labors, the more required this indis- 
pensable article. . The farmers, spread thr ough our coun- 
try, and who were not only the most numerous, but really 
the host useful class of our community, required large 
quantities of Salt for themselves and for their stock. In 
relation to the latter, experience teaches us that the use 
of. Salt is not to be supplied by any other ingredient of 
food. A statement had been read by the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, which established the fact that the use 
of: Salt increased, lo a vast amount, the w eight and value 
of stock, and. made a much smaller portion of food re- 
quisite, lf, then, this article was so vitally necessary to 
the agriculturists of our country, it ought to be as free and 
unrestrained. by duty or imposts, as it wasin the power of 
Congress to make it. They were told that the Treasury 
‘would be-diained; but this, with him, was-not a sufficient 
reason for retaining a heavy duty upon-an article of such 
common and constant. necessity. They--were told, also, 
that.the duties on other articles must be reduced; ‘put it 
appeared to him that no one required it so-much as Salt : 
for no one extended so universally to.the food. of all class- 
es, or could be taxed with an effect of so general a nature. 

Tn Tefusing to takeoff the duty upon Salt, they would in- 
volve themselves in à) Hare inconsistency, not to:say 
ie they were giving millions to + 
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other: objects, ad lavishing the publie money. as though 
their resources were endless, was it. reasonable to refuse 
so. small a remittance as was.contemplated by. this bill, te 
the most laborious and useful class of society? -The brie 
gades of Engineers who had been spread up. and down 
through the country, during the last year, had. absorbed 
one million from the Treasury ; and yet there, Was- An Un- 
willingness to take off a few hundred thousand, dollars, to 
relieve the poor and industrious agriculturists. The State 
of New York, where Salt was. pr roduced in, abundance 
from the Syracuse and other Salt works, laid a _heavy-im- 
post upon the article, equal to that which would remain 
upon the imported Salt, after the reduction contemplated. 
in this bill should take place. But Mr. S. had been in- 
formed that the article could bz manufactured on the.Ken- 
hawa, in Virginia, for five and a half cents per bushel,and, 
after having been transported hundreds of miles, might 
be afforded at tw enty cents per bushel. This. statement 
was sufficient to show that the Manufacturers were able 
to make a small dividend with the consuming community. 

On other manufactured articlesthey had taken off the war 
duties : For instance, on foreign rum the duties had been 
greatly diminished. It was true, it might be urged that 
good rum was a good thing, and some of us, perhaps, are 
fond of it. It was, however, merely aluxury, and, could 
well be dispensed with ; ails what was far. worse, it. Was 
considered, justly, as one of the greatest curses, ‘which 
could be invoked for the destruction of human happiness, 
and, indeed, he might say human life. ‘They might al- 
most as woll attempt to reduce, as had been intimated 
yesterday, the price of drunkemess to one cent, and, of 
dead-drunkenness to two cents-—as Was the casein. Eng- 
land—us thus keep down the prices of ardent spirits 5 Dus 
they could not afford to take off a few cents on: the pric 

of Galt, necessary to all classes, even to sustain annes ; 
thatit was so essential that it was used in greater abund- 
ance by the poor than by the rich, he believed, could not 
be disputed, ‘Phe rich man did not need it so much; be 
had other seasoning for his food. Spices and peppers cu- 
tered into the composition of the sayoury , dishes which 
graced his table ; and even Madeira wine. found its .way 
into the sauces in which his food was cooked... If, then, 
one half of the dutics on wines was to be taken off, they, 
would cheapen the scasoning of the rich man’s viands, 
and render it more accessible ; while, by retaining the 
duty on Salt, the only article of seasoning within the reach 
of the poor would at the same time remain heavily. bur- 

thened. Did gentlemen call this extending equal justice, 
toall? He would make one remark on. the subject of 
war-daties, which he believed had escaped the gentleman 
from New Hampshire, and it was the only ome that “had 
escaped him. When, during. the late war, the bigh du- 
ties were imposed on various articles, they were included 
in one bill, and Salt was among them. The bill passed in 
the Senate, and was sent to the other Fouse; and the on- 
ly article which was stricken out by that body was Salt, a 
duty on which, it was argued, was too oppressive and 
odious. Nor could it be reinstated in the bill, without 
great exertions, nor until a pledge was given by the 
friends of the measure, that the tax on Salt should be re- 
moved at the end of the war. The war had long passed 
away ; but this oppressive tax still stood its ground. War, 
he would allow, if be might believe the statements and: 
arguments of every day, was ahead of us: .for he had 
scarcely heard a subject discussed. during the session, in 
which money was touched upon, on which war had not 
been, in one way or another, alluded to... If a question 
was argued, in which the object was an, expenditure: of 
public money, it was said to be to prepare for.war. Or if 
the design was to save the public money, then. the object 
was, to provide funds against a war. But,-he hoped, and. 
believed, that war was far off; and he should, according- 
ly,. vote for remoying a . war-duty. He. hoped. the one-half 
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of thé present tax would be taken off, even if appropria- 
tions for some other objects, in support of which Congress 
had been so bountiful, were curtailed. 

Mr, VAN BUREN said, he had no desire to prolong 
the discussion on the gencral merits of the measure un- 
der consideration. 


the views expressed by his colleague, and was unwilling 
to trespass on the patience of the Senate by 4 repetition 
of matters which had already been well and forcibly urg- 
ed: His sole object, in rising, was to notice a remark that 
had fallen from- the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Satu] in relation to a subject upon which Mr. V. B. ac- 
knowledged that he felt no-inconsiderable degree of sen- 
sibility. He alluded tothe duty, alleged to have been 
imposed, by New York, on Salt, manufactured in that 
State. He might be-mistaken, but he could not perceive 
what bearing that circumstance could. properly have on 
the question before the Senate. As, however, he could 
not know that others would think as he did, he felt it his 
duty to call the attention of the Senate to a brief consider- 
ation of the motives and consequences of the act refer- 
red to. It was true, he said, that a duty, of the charac- 
ter described, and to the amount, he believed, of twelve 
and a half cents, on the bushel, had been imposed, and 
was collected by the State of New York. lt was one of 
the means employed by her, to make and complete those 
navigable communications between the great Western and 
Northern Lakes and the Atlantic Occan, which had been 
accomplished by her unaided efforts—works, he said, 


-which, however considered, must be regarded as national 


in their advantages, and which, if New York had been 
treated with the same liberality that has been extended to 
other States, would, in part, at least, have been made at 
the national expense. Such, however, had not been the 
case. She asked, but was refused ! She knocked at your 
doors, but they were not opened to her! But, whilst she 
was applying her own shoulders to the wheel, others so- 
licited you for help, aud had been assisted by the dispen- 
sation of millions from the National Treasury. Thrown 
upon her own resources, she was driven to the alternative 
ofabandoning the great object in view, or of applying her 
utmost means to its accomplishment. Happily she chose 
the latter course, and the result has shewn that she chose 
wisely. But, although her success has been signal, and 
the advantages resulting from it to herself and the Union 
immense, her brilliant anticipations: have not been realiz- 
ed without the most onerous responsibilities. She has 
suddled herself with a State debt, nearly equal to one- 
seventh part of the whole national debt. To meet the in- 
terest, and for the ultimate redemption of the principal of 
that debt, the duty in question had been imposed. For 
the safety of the public creditors, it had been incorporated 
Jn her State Constitution. Until the specific objects, for 
which it was adopted, are effected, it must remain. Con- 
gress may, in its wisdom, diminish its value, but the State 
Legislature cannot abandon it, if even they were so in- 
clined. But they are not. In its imposition, the State 
has only exercised its undoubted right, for its own, as well 
as the gencral good. She has no cause for regret, nor 
have others for complaint. What legitimate influence, 
this he begged to know, ought the circumstance to have 
upon the decision of the question before the Senate. Had 
the duty referred to worked an injury to those who used 
the imported salt? Hadit raised the price of the article? 
Certainly not. Ifany effect was produced, it must be that 
of reduction, in consequence of the competition it pro- 
duced. 
terest? Hit had, he wished gentlemen who objected to 
it to point out what those interests were. He was en- 
tirely confident that none could beshewn. But its claims 
to the favor of all just and liberal men stood on stronger 


The. subject had been placed on its 
truc grounds, by his colleague, and those whohad spoken 
on the same side withhim. Mr. V. B. concurred fully in 


Had it operated injuriously on any other in- 


grounds than its negative character. It is well known 
that the price of salt depends principally. upon its transa 
portation, which, from the nature of the article, makes it 
come very high to the consumer, in many parts of the 
country. He averred, and referred to the Senators from 
Vermont for the correctness of his statement, that, in 
that State, the price of salt, to the consumer, had been 
reduced more than fifty per cent. since the completion of 
the New York canals, and through their means. . The 
same was the case with all the country bordering on Lake 
Champlain, or on Lake Erie, and the lakes farther West, 
including the State of Ohio; and the same effect, though 
not to as great an extent, was produced in many other 
parts of the Union. Such isnow the case; but what will 
be the condition of things when the navigable communi-~ 
cations which the State of Ohio has, to her high honor, 
undertaken to effect, by her own means, and which are: 
rapidly progressing-to the accomplishment, are complet- 
ced? Why, the advantages now enjoyed, inthis respect, 
by Vermont, will be common to most, if not all, the 
Western States. He put it, therefore, to the justice and 
candor of the Senate, whether the fact that New York, 
had, for such purposes, and under such circumstances, 
imposed a duty upon salt, manufactured in that State, 
was just cause of complaint to others, or ought to have an 
adverse influence upon the question before the Senate. 
fle asked, whether, after the Federal Government had. 
refused her aid to New York, she ought now, by her Le- 
gislaturc, to cripple that State, in the means necessary to 
her redemptidn—means indispensable to the speedy pay- 
ment ofa debt, which should be regarded as sacred by 
the whole Union, on account of the great cause in which 
it had been incurred. He requested gentlemen to con- 
sider whether such a course would evince that just regard 
for the individual interests of the States composing the 
Confederacy, which it was the true policy of the Federal 
Government at all times to manifest. . He humbly hoped 
that there could be but one answer to that question. So 
far from furnishing an argument in favor of the bill, if 
there is reason to apprehend that the means under con- 
sideration would have the tendency he deprecated, that 
of itself should constitute an objection to its adoption. 
Mr. V. B. said, it gave him pleasure to know that 
there was no man to whom he could, with greater safety, 
make this appeal in behalf of the just rights of the State 
he represented, than the worthy Senator from South Ca- 
rolina, The just and liberal sentiments which had, through 
life, distinguished the public course of that gentleman, 
was, with Mr. Y. B., asuflicient guarantec that his appeal 
would, at least, meet with the most favorable considera- 
tion. Nor could he deceive himself in believing that the 
first and hasty impressions which this circumstance had: 
produced, would, upon a moment’s reflection, be remov- 
ed, and the question decided on its own proper merits. 
He might, he said, enlarge upon the topics which had 
been already urged against the bill. But, ifthe present 
greatly depressed state of the Treasury, and the other 
weighty considerations already advanced, were not suffi- 
cient to deter gentlemen from further experiments upon 
the public revenue, nothing that he could say would pro- 
duce that effect. k 
Mr. SANFORD disagreed with the gentleman from 
New Hampshire as to one hundred per cent. being now 
allowed as protection to domestic salt. It was said, that 
foreign salt cost ten cents: but it in no way followed that 
the domestic manufacturer would make a profit of one 
hundred per cent. by a duty of ten cents.. Suppose a 
bushel of salt to cost, from the importer, sixty cents per 
bushel, the tax of twenty cents, and the cost of ten cents, 
would bring the price, paid by the importer, at thirty 
cents ; but this was not to be reckoned'as the cost, as the 
charge of freight, &c. was to be calculated also. The 
question was, what was the price at which the importer 
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came into competition with the manufacturer? The fal- 
lacy of this reasoning was, that the gentleman went back 
and claimed protection according to the foreign cost of 
the article, while he ought, in fact, to calculate the cost 
to the importer, taking into view all the expenses of 
transportation. The gentleman had said, that foreign 
salt cost ten cents, and, consequently, that the duty gave 
one hundred per cent. protection : but suppose the price 
in foreign ports to be one cent—then, according to this 
system of reasoning, the duty would be a protection of 
cone thousand per cent. Or, suppose that it cost nothing 
originally, how would the gentleman then calculate the 
protection? The gentleman was certainly mistaken in 
his premises: for, bulky and cheap articles often cost, in 
charges, far beyond their original price where they were 
produced. This was a point of no great importance, had 
it not been urged by the gentleman ins manner which, 
Mr. S. thought, was entirely erroncous. 


brought his articles into market in competition with the 
manufacturer; and, really, the protection upon salt, com- 
puting it in this manner, was not more than one-third. 
Mr. HOLMES did not intend to detain the Senate long, 
especially since the gentleman from New York had anti- 
cipated much that he had intended to say. As to the com- 
plaints, so abundantly made—if the salt tax was really so 
great an oppression on the poor, he thought it ought to be 
removed. And he must say, that it was rather a reflec- 
tion upon the great and wealthy State of New York, that 
it drew one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
from the poor. He should really think the State of New 
York possessed of more magnanimity than thus to draw 
such an amount of funds from that class of people who 
were least able to supply it. But, said Mr. IL, do we not 
deceive ourselves in supposing that there is a greater 
portion of this tax paid by the poor than the rich? In all 
other cascs, the rich pay a far greater proportion of the 
taxes than the poor; and isit not soin this? Js ita fact, 
that the poor laborer, who works for the farmer, pays the 
tax on the salt which he eats? No,sir. Ido not believe 
that the State of New York, in laying a tax on salt, in any 
degree oppresses the poor, or draws that tax from the la- 
borer, The facts on the table go to shew the reverse. 
He regretted that the bill had uot taken the course which 
he pointed out some time since. he gentleman from 
New York had explained the effect anticipated in the re- 
duction of the duty on wines, and he was glad to find that 
the gentleman from South Carolina agreed with him, that 
it would have the effect of increasing the consumption of 
those articles. «The duty on wine was to effect wines in 
warehonses, and, consequently, the first year the duty 
would be likely to diminish; but, afterwards, it would 
probably increase. ‘The rule was well established : if 
you increase a duty, on the first year your income will in- 
crease, butit will be likely to diminish afterwards ; be- 
cause, the quantity imported would be lesscned. Now, 
the result, in reducing the duty on salt, would not be the 
same. If they diminish the duty fifty per cent., for va- 
rious causes, many of which had already been stated— 
double the amount would not be introduced, and thus they 
would. reduce the duty in its amount, without any hope 
of increasing the revenue. He knew, that, in putting on, 
or takiog off a duty, Legislators went by calculations, 
drawn from experience, and a knowledge of existing cir- 
cumstances. But, in these wise calculations and surmises, 
they may be mistaken ; the consumption of articles may 
be diminished, or increased, by these measures. But, he 
should suppose, as an ordinary calculation, that if this tax 
was reduced, great injury would be done, the revenue re- 
duced, and no equivalent gained by the country. It had 
been satisfactorily shewn, that it was necessary to reduce 
the duties on goods brought from beyond the Cape of 
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Good Hope. The rivalry of the British merchants, in the 
importation of tea into Canada, had rendered this selfevi- 
dent. He knew the fact, that teasimported into Quebec, 
and thence to Montreal, where they were sold at auction, 
had been purchased by a mercantile house in New York, 
in large quantities. And what was this for? It was not 
to re-export them : for, they knew well, that it would be 
better to go to China for the article, than re-ship it. - No: 
they were purchased to be introduced into the United 
States, to avoid the duty. The merchants of New York 
were shrewd and close calculators, and they understood 
their interest well cnough to know, that they could pur- 
chase tea in Canada at a far lower rate than they could 
iimport it from China, under the present duty. Thus, 
‘said Mr. H., we are forced to reduce the duty on teas. 
|The object in doing that would be to keep out British 
! teas, rather than to increase our own importation. It was 
doing what would be called, in the new countries, making 
a back fire : and, do as they would, the revenue on that 
article must be reduced. 

With this view of affairs before them, it was proposed 
to reduce the duty on salt to the amount of 300,000 dol- 
lars—150,000 this year, and the same amount next. 
Well, sir, if it is a burthensome tax, as it had been de- 
scribed—a kind of capitation tax—then doubtless it should 
be repealed. But gentlemen did not take the princi- 
ple along with them; and, consequently, they argued 
from superficial premises. Upon any article which was 
cheap and used to little amount, a large duty might be 
laid without any oppression—indeed, without its being 
felt. For instance, if every family consumed any one 
article to the amount of 1,000 dollars per annum, the 
duty would be severely felt; while, if they consumed to 
the amount of five dollars only, a larger duty would not 
be noticed. Fora moment, let us suppose that the poor 
pay as much of the duty as the rich; and suppose there 
were twelve millions of population paying the 600,000 
dollars to which the tax amounts. This would make but 
halfa cent each person, instead of twenty cents, as the 
gentleman from New Hampshire supposed. Yet they 
had been told that the People were pressed down to the 
ground, as if by a capitation tax ; that the poor were op- - 
pressed, and the whole country laid under a ruinous con- 
tribution by this tax. The gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire had stated that the population of that State paid 
each year 50,000 dollars of the tax onsalt. Mr. H. did 
not trace his calculations, but the product was enormous. 
Now, he [Mr. H.] did not know that the good People of 
New Hampshire required so much more salting than those 
of other States. Having always considered them as: the 
salt of the earth, he was inclmed to think .they needed 
less than othcr People. That gentleman had said that the 
agricultural class comprised four-fiths of the population, 
and: hence, he had argued, that they paid four-fifths of 
the duty, and consumed four-fifths of the imported salt, 
and that New Hampshire paid one-sixteenth of the whole. 
It was also said that the duty on imported salt increased 
the price of domestic salt. ‘This domestic salt was, most 
of it, consumed in the country ; the means of transport- 
ation were ample, and, therefore, if the duty were taken 
off, there would be but little difference in the price. But 
suppose that the Atlantic States consumed the whole of 
the imported salt, and that they comprised eight millions 
of population, then the sum paid would be three-fourths 
of accent per person. Or, to make a computation which 
would, he thought, be far more near the truth—suppose 
the tax to be paid by the heads of families in the Atlantic 
States—for he did not believe it was felt:by the working 
part of the community—and suppose-that, out of eight 
millions of inhabitants, there were one million heads of 
families, the division would then be sixty cents: to every 
head ofa family. ‘This was about half the amount: of the 
estimate made by. the gentleman from New Hampshire. 
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He would make one remark on the use of salt as manure. 
He had been informed that, where it was used for manure, 
the land had been destroyed. It had been amply proved 
that the article of ashes had a destructive effect in ex- 
hausting Jand,. and the principle was the same. If this 
was so, farmers would soon be cured of using salt as a 
manure. 

Mr. H. did not clearly understand the gentleman in his 
statement in relation to the repeal of the excise on salt in 
England. He read from an authority, and from that it 
appeared that the excise had at one time amounted to 
fifteen shillings on the bushel. But he did not see how 
that case could precisely apply to the salt trade in this 
country, as no excise had ever been fixed here on salt of 
domestic manufacture, while, if he understood the matter 
clearly, the excise on English salt was upon the article of 
domestic production, as he never heard that salt was at all 
imported into: Great Britain. The English manufactured 
all their salt, as well for consumption as for exportation, 
But how did the case stand in this country ? A competition 
exists between the manufacturer and importer. If we ma- 
nufactured all our salt, and had an excise upon it, then 
the cases might be the same. But an excise on the one 
of 15 shillings, and a tax on the other of 20 cents only, 
seemed to destroy all parity between the cases.- As to 
the relative quantities, he believed four millions bushels 
were imported, and from four to five millions manufac- 
tured. He had estimated the domestic production about 
as follows: Massachusetts, 4 to 500,000 bushels; New 
York, 1,000,000; on the Kenhawa, Virginia, 1,000,000 ; 
and in the other parts of the United States, North Caroli- 
na, Alabama, Florida, and the Western regions, 2,000,000 ; 
making, in all, from 4 to 5,000,000. Now, sir, continued: 
Mr. HL, here is an article in which we manufacture as 
much as we import. Shall we, or shall we not, then, en- 
courage this manufacture ? Shall we, after it has for years 
worked up-hill against many obstacles, take off all protec- 
tion from it, when the manufacturers say that they cannot 
live without it? From the document which he had read 
yesterday, drawn up by persons well informed as to those 


gentleman from. Maine, when the bill for the reduction of 
the duty on wines, and also this bill, were under their con~ 
sideration; and the gentleman then -went with them 

for the reduction of both. But, now, it appeared that 

he had given up the salt, although he still stuck to 

the wine. f 

Mr. HOLMES observed, in reply, that there was. a 
good deal of wit in the remark of the gentleman from 
South Carolina ; but, unluckily, it was deficient in point 
of fact. He had never been in favor, while on committee, 
or elsewhere, of the reduction of the duty on salt. 

Mr. HARRISON said, that the gentleman from South 
Carolina had, in the course of his remarks, stated that 
one million of dollars had been expended in remunerating 
the services of Engineers, during the last year. He only 
rose to inquire, where the gentleman had ascertained 
that fact? ; 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, replied, that he be~ 
lieved he had obtained it in the message of the President 
of the United States; but, if it was not there, he would. 
refer the gentleman to Niles’ Register. 

Mr. WOODBURY said, that he merely rose for ex- 
planation. ‘The gentleman from New York.had said that 
he had computed merely the cost of the article at the 
foreign port at which it was purchased, without calculat- 
ing the freight, other charges, &c. But he had, in fact, 
stated the cost of salt in conformity to the manner in 
which the cost of other articles was stated : for instance, 
the duty on iron, sugar, and other articles, amounted to 
such a per centage on the original cost, and if ad valorent, 
the 10 and 20 per centage prescribed by statute, and not 
on the cost, charges, &c., where the duty was specific, as 
in the case of salt. He had spoken of the duty on salt in 
comparison with that on other commodities; and it was 
proper to keep up the comparison throughout. It was 
the same on sugar, iron, &c., and he spoke only of. the 
relative proportion. The prices of these articles must be 
taken on the sea-board, and not in the interior. The 
Treasury tables showed conclusively his correctness : for 
there it is valued only from 9 to 13 cents per bushel. He 


inanufactories in Massachusetts, it appeared that they | had now on his table adocument from Portsmouth, which 
were the property of private individuals, and not of capi- | stated that the price of salt, at that place, was only 37% 
talists ; that 600 families were supported and employed | cents. This, allowing for the profit of the merchant, and 
by them; and that 600,000 bushels of salt, weighing | the duty, would bring the cost at about 10 or 12 cents ; 
about 80 lbs. each, was the annual product. This salt | and this duty of 20 cents per bushel would, therefore, be 
was made by the salt manufacturer as the farmer made his ; 200 per cent. on the article. What said the statement in 
articles, by the help of his boys and girls; and 1,000 per- : relation to the Cape Cod manufactories ? It said that salt 
sons thus obtained a living. But, by taking off the duty i was sold by them from 34 to 35 cents per bushel : and as 
on imported salt, these manufactories would be destroyed, ! to the impossibility of their producing the article at a lower 
and those individuals obliged to seek some other means of: price, we Knew better, because it was often made and 
support. He would put it to the Senate, whether it was ; sold at the springs in the interior, at a price as low as 15 
not as much a natural consequence as that water would ' and 13 cents per bushel. To be sure, on the sea-board, 
run down hill, that, when compctition was destroyed, the ; it was their interest to have all the duty retained, but it 
importer, for whose benefit this act would operate, would | was not to be believed, that they could not afford to make 
be enabled to set his own price? If the bill passed, they : the article at a lower rate, when their salt water was as 
would sce his hypothesis verified, that the trader would | strong or stronger than that in the interior, and when they 
get the profit, and not the farmer. Did the trader ask it ? | had no duty whatever to aid them from 1807 to 1813. The 
Does he think it a matter of any importance ? - Why, he | gentleman from Maine, ulso, had questioned the correct- 
only imports it as an auxiliary of his trade : He cares noth- | ness of Mr. W’s. estimates. ‘That gentleman had spread 
ing about it, but will make out a cargo of salt when he can | the consumption of imported salt over the whole country, 
get nothing better, or puts it in as ballast. If Congress, | and divided the payment of the duty among the whole 
by taking off the duty, destroyed the manufacture, he of | population of the United States, thus reducing it to three- 
course went out of the market, and the price, asa natural | fourths of a cent, or properly to 10 instead of 20 cents to. 
effect, would go up. It appeared. to him that there was | each individual. But the truth was, that, according to- 


no position more clear than that a destruction of the tax 
would destroy the competition, and leave the price to be 
fixed by the importer, who would put the profit in his: 
pocket.. From these considerations, the present financial 
scarcity, and the various memorials against it, he felt con- 
vinced the bill ought not to pass, and he hoped to God it 
would not. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, said, he would make 


the gentleman’s. own statement, one half or more of the 
salt used in the country, that is, six millions bushels, were 
of domestic manufacture ;:and, therefore, less than one- 


half of the population paid the duty on the imported arti- 


cle. Taking Mr. Gallatin’s estimate, which allowed seven 
bushels to each agricultural family, and supposing each 
family to consist. of seven, which is, ọn common statistical 
principles, about the average number to a house, it would 


only one remark. He had been onthe committee with the | give one bushel’ a head, which would make twenty cents 
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the tax on each person. Counting the population of the 
State of New Hampshire at 250,000, twenty cents to each 
inhabitant, gave a tax of 50,000 dollars, and that was full 
fifty per cent. more than their whole State tax. Thegen- 
tleman had said that the manufacturers would be destroy- 
ed by the operation of the reduction. But then let him 
inform us how they began and throve when no duty what- 
ever existed. How, he had also asked, could New York 
collect so much from salt, and so oppress her poor, if our 
present duty was oppressive? But the duty imposed by 
that State was only twelve and a half cents, and did not 
operate in addition to our duty, but only where foreign 
salt was not used. The present bili would place all her 
citizens on almost equal ground, by reducing the duty on 
foreign salt to nearly an equality with theirs. The citi- 
zens would, in no way, as consumers, suffer by this bill, 
as they would not pay as much for their salt as would be 
paidin the interior of New England, even after this reduc- 
tion should have been made. ‘The gentleman from Maine 
wished to know more particularly what had been said in 
relation to the excise on salt in England, and the effect 
of its reduction. The excise on salt used in domestic 
cookery, &c. was fifteen shillings per bushel, but that 
used in feeding cattle was but two shillingsand six pence, 
and in salting provisions only two shillings ; which last 
was not so very exorbitant per bushel, when compared 
with our twenty cents, Yet, when thirteen fifteenths of 
the duty was taken off, the consumption became nearly 
double, and the whole duty was swept away; because, 
in the end, it was by all acknowledged to be for the 
interest of the country to remove it. Mr. W. had al- 
ready quoted, from the work of Anderson, to show the 
vast utility of salt in agricultural pursuits ; and he would 
notice the fact stated by that writer, as an hypothesis, 
that a reduction of the duty would greatly increase the 
consumption—a fact so strongly verified by the subse- 
quent experiment. Contrary to the argument of the 
Senator from Mainc, that author also stated that salt was 
of great value as a manure, and in this, when judiciously 
used, most of the agricultural writers agreed with him, 
Mr. W. did not speak on this subject without authori- 
tes. He bad books before him on other points; but 
would not fatigue the House by reading them. As to 
the idea of the gentleman that, afterall, the price would 
not be reduced, it certainly was not an argument against 
this bill: for, ifthe price was not reduced as to the con- 
sumers, the mannfacturcrs would have the same advan- 
tage ofits keeping up, which they now enjoy, and would, 
therefore, not have their profits at all lessened by the 
present bill. There was another fact which he wouid 
notice, not so doubtful as affecting the prices. The ves- 
sels which formerly returned with cargoes of salt, from 
the British West India Islands, had of late been driven 
from them by the restrictions on the Rritish Colonial 
trade ; and this circumstance would, in truth, keep up 
the price somewhat, and thus aid the manufacturer. But 
the greatest argument with him was, that this manufac- 
ture now enjoyed a greater protecting duty than any 
other in our tariff’; and without just reason, for one thus 
double, treble, and, in most cases, quadruple; while 
there existed the strongest reasons for its reduction, in 
the odious nature of the tax, the example of other Go- 
vernments, our own practice in former years, the partiali- 
ty and severity of the burthen, and in various other cir- 
cumstances, which it was not now necessary to repeat. 
The gentleman from New York had supposed that, if the 
article cost but one cent, a duty of ten cents would be 
considered 1000 per cent., and therefore exorbitant. 
But this mode of calculation, on a hypothetical case, 
never likely to occur, if applicable to the subject, only 
showed that the article would then be so cheap it never 
ought to be manufactured here, unless we could make it 
nearly as cheap ; or, at the utmost, not at so much greater 


expense as to require a duty for protection of 500 or 1000 
per cent. 

The reduction of the duty was in no way calculated to 
affect most of the salt manufactoties in the interior ; which 
were the great establishments of this kind to be relied on 
in war, as those on the sea-board could be battered down 
or laid under contribution by the enemy, as was practised 
in the late war. Therefore, it could not fairly be argued 
that they should receive the largest protection of any 
manufacture, and even a double and treble protection, 
because they were capable of supplying the country with 
salt during such an emergency. He mightadd one more 
fact in support of his computation of the tax on salt at 00 
per cent. being right, both in the abstract and propor- 
tionally. He held in his hand a paper from the city of 
New York, where every thing in relation to the Tariff 
was nicely scanned, and thoroughly understood, and 
whose authority the gentleman from that State, who 
makes this objection, would not be likely to question : 
And, in that paper, the present duty on salt was stated at 
200 percent. As to the other gentleman’s idea of en- 
cumbering the bill with the consideration of the tea and 
wine bill, it would indeed be, to use his own language, 
“ setting a back fire ;? and would, on his own reasoning, 
probably destroy both. ‘This bill was not to be passed, 
because the tea bill was to pass ; and the reduction on both 
could not be spared. ‘Then, lay this bill on your table, 
and take up the tea billat some future day, and then that 
must not pass, lest it furnish an apology for taking up and 
passing this bill. The committee had reported this bill 
separately, because it stood upon grounds of its own, dis- 
tinct from those of any other measure ; and because, how- 
ever others might be acts of expediency, this would be an 
act of justice, as well as of expediency, and, sooner or 
later, must succeed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, said he did not rise to 
discuss the bill, but to correct a mistake of the gentleman 
of South Carolina, [Mr. Sra] who had said that more 
than a million had been expended last year in internal im- 
provements. "Phe fact had no immediate connexion with 
the bill, but it was too important to let it pass unnoticed : 
for to-morrow it goes into the papers from a source that 
willinake it authority. 

Mr. J. said that the whole amount of appropriation last 
year, for all kinds of improvements, embracing roads 
through the Indian country, and the Territories, indispen- 
sable for carrying the mail, and for military purposes, ca- 
nals, surveys, and for all commercial improvements, and 
purchases, &c. little more than exceeded $600,000. OF 
that, we had given $357,500 for canals, to. wit: Chesa- 
peake and Delaware, $107,500 ; Dismal Swamp, $150,000; 
and Louisville, $100,000. We had applied $85,000 to 
more than twenty different objects connected with navi- 
gation, such as crecting piers, deepening channels, re- 
moving obstructions, &c. &c. &c. We gave, also, $10,000 
for surveys of harbors, and $20,000 for the survey ofa 
ship’s channel across the Peninsula of Florida ; for run- 
ning the line between Georgia and Florida, $5,000 ; road 
for the mail through the Indian country in Mississippi, 
$15,000 ; and for other roads in Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, 
Alabama, &c. about $55,000; for the continuation of 
Cumberland Road, $110,794 ; for repairs of Plymouth 
Beach, Harbor of Presque Isle, and purchase of Throg’s 
Point, in all, $57,000 ; surveys, &c for roads and canals, 
&e. $50,000. 

Mr. J. said he had stated, on a former day, that the ap- 
propriations of all miscellaneous and extraordinary objects 
varied from one to three millions a year 3 that the two last 
years they exceeded three millions ; but of that amount 
only one-fifth had been applied to all the diversified sub- 
jects of improvement to which he had alluded. 

In referring to the items which compose this sum of 
three millions, it will be seen that, although many of them 
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are temporary, yet others must perpetually recur of simi- 
lar character, orfor other objects of- equal interest. 

During the last year we paid $655,216 to Indians, and 
for additional Naval force, ten sloops of war, &c. $677,559. 
We paid for property destroyed, $250,000 ; extra expen- 
ses of Congress and Library, $162,000 ; public buildings, 
$86,000 ; light houses, &c. $172,000 ; for relief and claims 
of individuals, more than $200,00C ; Marine Hospitals, 
$60,060 ; Mint, $17,000 ; Arsenals in Georgia and Missou- 
ri, $85,000 ; interst due Maryland, New York, and Dela- 
ware, $83,256 ; claims of Georgia against Creek nation, 
$23,000 ; Choctaw Schools, $28,670 ; Slave trade, $32,000, 
&c. &c. and various smaller expenses, 

These awsounts have been very large for the last two 
years, but there was reason, he said, to expect they would 
be greatly diminished. But, in such an extensive country, 
these claims must be necessarily large. They depend on 
the discretion of Congress 'as they arise, and cannot enter 
into the estimates of Government. But they must be ta- 
ken into view by those who look to the fiscal arrangements 
of the Government. 

Mr. BRANCH observed, that it would be unjust to the 
People he represented should he not refer to the subject 
at present under consideration. The matter had already 
been ably treated, and he did not intend to enter at full 
into the arguments which suggested themselves to him. 
He felt grateful to the gentleman from New Hampshire 
for the highly satisfactory manner in which he had sup- 
ported this bill. That gentleman had introduced this 
Measure into the Senate last year ; and it was the first, 
and, he might also say, the last attempt which had been 
made to effect any important object for the benefit of 
the agricultural class of society. But, sir, said Mr. B. 
the agriculturists do not generally want assistance ; they 
know that legislation cannot be well applied to them, and 
that their true interest is to be let alone. They only need 
protection to prevent the other classes of community from 
thrusting their hands into their pockets, and depriving 
them of their hardly gained earnings. He supported this 
bill because he knew that its provisions merely extended 
justice to the class of society whom he had the honor to re- 
present ; but, even were it for their benefit, he would not 
support this, or any other bill, were it not founded on the 
immutable principles of justice. And why did the gen- 
tlemen from Maine and New York oppose it? Had they 
the balance of reason on their side ? He certainly thought 
not: But it was for the interest of the People they repre- 
sented ; and their endeavors were to defend the great salt 
works of New York, and the fisheries of Maine, from any 
measure which seemed likely to injure them. The gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire, however, had completely 
broken down their reasoning. He had shown thatit was an 
oppressive duty, commencing during the war, which had 
now a partial and oppressive effect upon the agricultural 
community. Why should the farmers be subjected to 
such a heavy tax on an article so necessary to them? He 
hoped this bill would pass, because its effect would be to 
keep the hands of others out of the pockets of the farmers, 
who, with less protection than was bestowed on any other 
class, did far more than any other for the general good of 
the body politic. It was now the piping time of peace, 
and reason and justice dictated that a burthensome tax, 
levied during war, should be removed. It had been shown 
that we had an exuberant Treasury—perhaps less so now 
than usual—but ample for any national or beneficial pur- 
pose. Congress was lavish of the public money on every 
new project proposed, and surely the farmers received 
the least of it. Certainly, in this one instance, it behooved 
Congress to grant the People this privilege, and take off 
this heavy burthcn. He could not add to the force of 
what the gentleman from New Hampshire had said ; and 
he might detract from it ; he should, therefore, simply re- 
mark, that he trusted the bill would pass, that the farmers, 


and even the dumb animals of creation, might uo longer 


be restricted, by an odious taxation, from the free andun- 
restrained enjoyment of the bounties of nature. 

Mr. FINDLAY said, that he had intended to make some’ 
remarks on this subject ; but the gentleman from Maine 
had so far anticipated the remarks which he contemplated 
offering, that he had abandoned his intention.. He would 
only remark to the gentleman from North Carolina, that 
he was as much a friend of the agricultural class as he was, 
and he felt convinced that the reduction of the duty would 
rather injure than benefit that class. He did not rise ‚to 
discuss the subject, but merely to move to lay the billon 
the table. 

After a short conversation between Mr. HOLMES and 
Mr. WOODBURY, in relation to some of the computations 
made in their previous remarks, 

The question was taken on engrossing the bill for a 
third reading, and decided in the affirmative, by the fol- 
lowing vote : 

YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chand. 
ler, Cobb, Eaton, Edwards, Harrison, Hayne, King, 
Knight, Macon, Randolph, Reed, Rowan, Smith, of Md. 
Smith, of S. C. White, Willey, Williams, Woodbury—22. 

NAYS—Messvs. Barton, Bouligny, Chase, Clayton, 
Dickerson, Findlay, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnson, of Ky. 
Johnston,of Lou. Kane, Marks, Noble, Ridgely, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Thomas, Van Buren—20. 

Mr. EATON, from the committee to whom was referred. 
the memorial of Thomas Jefferson Randolph, made a re- 
port, accompanied by a bill to authorize the Corporation 
of Washington to establish a Lottery for the benetit of the 
family of the late Thomas Jefferson ; which was read. 

The Senate then adjourned until Monday. 


Monpay, Fenruary 5, 1827. 
THE DUTY ON SALT. 


The engrossed bill to repeal, in part, the duty on im- 
ported salt, was read the third time ; and the question be- 
ing stated on the passage of the bill— 

Mr. RIDGELY said, he did not think the present state 
of the revenue such as to make it proper for Congress ta 
cut off any of its sources. Much had been said of the ba- 
lance which would remain in the Treasury after the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the year and the sinking fund. 
But he was convinced that the amount of the balance 
which would be left at the disposal of Congress had been 
much overrated. He had examined the question with 
considerable attention, and he was confident, that the ba- 
lance, instead of being, as some had supposed, at the 
close of the year, four millions, would not be more than 
one million four or five hundred thousand dollars. It ap- 
peared that the Secretary of the Treasury had been un- 
der an error on this head ; and, in order to show the exact 
state of our finances, Mr. Ripexty offered the following 
statement, which might, he believed, be depended upon : 
The actual receipts into the Treasury du- 

ring the three first quarters of the year 

1826, are estimated, by the Secretary 

of the Treasury, in his annual report, 

dated 12th Dec. 1826, to have amount. 
ed to the sum of 
The receipts for the fourth quarter are, 
in the same report, estimated at 
_ $6,300,000 ; but this estimate, it ap- 
pears from a statement made by the 

Register of the Treasury, dated 15th 

January, 1827, falls short $500,000 ; so 

that the receipts for the fourth quarter 

amount only to the sum of 


$19,585,932 50 


5,800,000 0U 
Making the actual receipts for 1826, $25,385,932 50 
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‘To which add the balance in the Treasury 
onthe Sist December, 1825, which, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury’s re- 

> port, of the 12th December, 1826, was 5,201,650 43 

Making the money in the Treasury during 

the year 1826, : ' 

‘The expenditures of the 
first three quarters of 
tthe year 1826 are esti- 
mated in the same re- 
port of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, at 

And those for the fourth 
quarter of- the year 
1826, in the same re- 
port, are estimated at 
$5,947,817 30 ; but 
they do not actually 
amount to that sum by 
the sum of 507,237 92, 
this amount being, as 
appears by the state- 
ment from the Regis- 
ter of the Treasury, 
dated 11th Jan. 1827, 
the'sum of 


$30,587,582 93 


$18,714,226 66 


5,440,579 S8 


Making the whole expenditures of 1826 
amount to 


$24,154,806 04 


And leaving in the Treasury, on the 1st 


January, 1827, a balance of $6,452,776 89 


This balance, however, is subject to the following 

charges and deductions, viz : 

ist. The amount of un- 
appliedappropriations, 
estimated in the afore- 
said report of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury 
at $5,425,000, but they 
exceed that sum 
$ 539,452 46, their 
true amount being, as 
appears by the esti- 
mate of appropriations 
for the year 1827,dated 
Ath January, 1827, the 
sum of 

Unavailable funds, stated 
in the annual report at 


$3,964,452 46 
14,000,000 00 


Amounting, together, to the sum of $4,964,452 46 


And leaving, on the Ist Jan. 1827, of c£ 
fect funds, a balance of only 

On the Ist Jan. 1826, there was a balance 
ofthe annual appropriation: of the $10,- 
000,000 to the public debt, under the 
act of the Sd March, 1817, unapplied, 
as appears by the report of the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund, dated 
6th Feb. 1826, of ' 

‘fo which add the annual appropriation 
for 1826, 


$1,468,324 43 


3,254,166 16 
10,000,000 00 


Making applicable to the public debt, in 
1826, the sum of, 
On this account there 
was paid, during the 
three first quarters of 
the year. 1826, as ap- 


$13,254,166 16 
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pears by the annual 
Treasury report, the 
sum of 

And, during the fourth 
quarter of 1826, there 
was paid, as appears 
by the statement from 
the Register of the 
Treasury, dated 11th 
Jan. 1827, the further 
sum of 


$3,096,581 39. 


2,946,000 92 


Making the sum applied to the public 


debt in 1826, $11,042,582 3i 


Leaving a balance of the previous appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 unapplied on 
the Ist Jan. 1827, of 

There being in the Treasury, on the 1st 
Jan. 1827, as appears by the preceding 
statement, a balance of only 


$2,211,583 86 


1,468,324 43 
Leaves the Treasury unable to pay the 

Commissioners of the Sinking Fund by 

the sum of $748,259 42 


Mr. Ripeexy said he would submit to the Senate, whe- 
i ther any of our regources ought to be cut off under such 
! circumstances. With him it was not now a question whe- 
ther the reduction contemplated was one which, in a 
; more favorable state of things, ought to be made. He di- 
rected his attention solcly to the condition of the revenue, 
and in that he thought might be found the most conclu- 
sive reasoning against any reduction of duties, whether 
on Salt or any other commodity, 
| | Mr. HARRISON said, that he was forced, on this ques- 
i tion, to differ from his friends, and he should, therefore, 
state, in a few words, the causes of his own opinions. 
* When the bill was first proposed, he had thought that his 
l constituents were not much interested in it; but, after 
i having given considerable attention to the subject, and 
‘having heard the statements of the many gentlemen who 
i had expressed themselves on the bill, he was convinced 
! that a great portion of his immediate constituents were 
‘ deeply interested in its passage. Almost all the merchants 
{in that part of Ohio which he had the honor to represent, 
i were exporters of pork, which was cured with imported 
salt. Last year, on account of the extreme lowness of the 
: Western waters, very little English salt was brought from: 
| New Orleans, the consequence of which was, thet the 
merchants, finding it out of their power to cure the pork 
so as to make it compete with the pork of New York, de- 
clined purchasing of the farmers, thereby greatly curtail- 
ing their income, and lessening the trade of the State. 
This bill would have a great and beneficial effect upon 
the whole community, because it would yield a greater fa- 
cility for curing: pork in a manner equal to that put up in 
New York, or any other part of the country, He had 
heard, even since this bill had been before the Senate, of 
| a combination among the Western manufacturers of salt, 
to preclude, if possinie, the introduction of foreign salt 
‘into Obio ; and, from a similar cause, salt had, at some pe- 
riods, advanced to one dollar per bushel. He perceived, 
by a Cincinnati paper, which he had received since Fri» 
day, that domestic salt had advanced considerably ; that, 
of ‘Turk’s Island, there was none, and Kenhawa had risen 
to fifty six cents. Now, this advance was not on account 
of the scarcity of Kenhawa salt, but arose from the com- 
bination he had mentioned. He was convinced that a 
great portion of the community would be interested in fa- 
vor of this bill ; and, if it was of no advantage, it certainly 
could be of no disadvantage to the People of the West, as 
į the Canal now constructing weuld bring New York salt 
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| 
| 
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in.great quantities into the State of Ohio, to compete with 
the foreign article. , If this were not a tax of an odious 
nature, the consideration that it affects the revenue would, 
indeed, be againstit. But, its operation upon the revenue 
was not of momentous importance, when compared with 
the consideration that justice required its removal. He 
*“wniderstood that the reduction in the revenue would be 
but-150,000 dollars for the year after December next, and 
150,000 for the subsequent year. ..nd he would ask, whether 
the situation of the country was such that an unjust and 
odious tax must be kept on for the trifling sum only of 
800,000 dollars, and when this sum was to be reduced in 
- the-course of two years. I so—if we really are in such a 
_stite of want—wliy do we not put on other taxes of the 
“Kind ? Why not lay a heavy tax on woollens, and on every 
imported article? If the state of the country required it, 
he would certainly advocate such measures ; but, if not, 
he. would never vote for an odious tax like that which this 
bill coutemplated reducing. He had been told by the 
gentleman who formerly occupied the situation of Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, that, on the passing of 
the bill to levy this duty, he, for the only time in his life, 
made use of out-door influence to carry a public act. On 
that occasion, he went round to the opponents of the bill, 
and. vrged them to votefor it as a war measure solely, and 
deed himself to exert bis influence to have the tax re. 
ed at the close ofthe war. With a knowledge of these 
facts, he thought it his duty to. vote fora repeal of the 
duty on salt, at least that portion of it which was pointed 
cout by the bill under discussion. 
| Mr. SMITH, of Md. said, he felt under obligation to the 
gentleman from Delaware for the correctness with which 
- he had stated the condition of the revenue. He had ex- 
plained the subject as it was. The gentleman had, also, 
` stated what had not come before under the observation of 
Mr. Sarta, that there was a deficiency in the estimates of 
the current year of half a million. Mr. S. believed that 
< statement was correct; and he thought. it should have 
. Made part of the duty ofthe Sécretary of the Treasury to 
have informed Congress of the discrepancy by a special 
message, so that attention might have been bestowed upon 
i... Tt was much to the credit of the gentleman from Del- 
; Aware that he had discovered the deficiency, and it was 
Rot much to the honor of himself [Mr. S.] that he should 
tave overlooked it. From the statement he had seen, he 
W believed that deficiency existed. ‘The Senate ought 
lL obligated to the gentleman for the exposition. It 
id turn their attention to the state of our finances, and 
duce Congress to look to the means of the country be- 
forethey engaged in lavish expenditures. This was not 
now done sufficiently : forall were too much addicted to 
voting away large sums, without sufficiently examining 
into the means at our disposal. It was on account of not 
doing so last year that they found themselves involved in 
their present difficulties. An estimate of the expenditure 
of the Government had been made formerly by Mr. 
Lowndes ; and, by the reports laid before Congress this 
session, the expenditure last year exceeded the estimate 
no tess than three millions, He [Mr. §.] thought it a salu- 
tary-occurrence for the finances of the country to get ac- 
casionally into difficulty. It was the only state of things 
that could bring about retrenchment, It was so formerly, 
and it always would be so. He had never found Con- 
gress willing to reduce the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment until forced to by necessity. We find that, on a 
former occasion, the Government was pressed hard, and 
Congress was. brought to the necessity of using strict 
‘economy. They did so, and what was the result? In less 
than three years the, ‘Treasury was overflowing. The 
‘worst of this—indeed the only evil effect arising from it— 
“was, that every one seemed to think that it would always 
remain. So far had this opinion been entertained, that, 


“even this year, they had heard an elaborate argument in 
Vou. IN—18 
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favor of dividing the surplus revenue among the several 
States.. Ifsuch a plan is feasible, surely Congress can af- 
ford to reduce the duty on salt, the amount of which is- 
comparatively trifling. But, while he [Mr. 8.] doubted 
the policy of the plan fur dividing the sùrplus among the 
members of the Union, he was of opinion'that it was in 
the power of Congress to reduce the duty on salt, because si 
it was in their power to lessen other expenditures to meet ` 
that reduction, without incurring the censure of throwing 
away the public money, as they oftendid. Heknew that 
the duty was imposed under circumstances that did not af- ` 
ford a sanction for its continuance even until this period. 
At the time that a salttax was first levied, the country 
was in difficulty, we owed large debts, and were obliged 
to lay hold of every thing, even to pay the interest on the 
public debt. An impost was levied on salt, which was 
considered a war duty, and afterwards removed. When 
this impost was again laid on salt, during the last war, it 
was again understood to be merely a temporary measure. 
But, after the war, when the tariff of 1816 was adopted, 
the duty on every other imported article was decreased 
or removed, while this odious tax was retained. Had not 
the People great reason to complain of this partial andun- 
fair crrangement? So far as the revenue was concerned, 
he thought the objection to the bill ought not to be sus- 
tained. But there were other points, besides that relating 
to the revenue, which had been brought to bear upon 
the measure. He would, therefore, leave the revenue 
where it was, and say a tew. words on the fisheries and ` 
manufactures. In respect to the fisheries, when this sub- 
ject was formerly brought forward, and a bounty was first 
proposed to be given to the fisheries, Mr. Madison ob- 
jected to the granting of a bounty, as not allowed by the 
Constitution. Mr. Goodhue, of Massachusetts, then pro- 
posed the word allowance, observing that they cared very 
little about the word in case they obtained the thing. The 
bill was passed, and they did get the thing ; and, from all 
reports, it appeared that great frauds were committed un- 
der this bounty law. The fishermen became, in some in- 
stances, smugglers, and, although they evaded the duty, 
received from the Collectors the bounty. The tempta- 
tion of twenty cents on the bushel was too great for their 
morality. Thus injury was done both to the importer and 
to the revenue. If Congress removed this heavy duty so 
as to lessen the object of smuggling, it was altogether 
probable that, ultimately, instead of reducing the revenue, 
the measure would, by causing an increased importation, 
increase the revenue; at least that it would not be di- 
minished. Certainly the consumption of the article for- 
agricultural purposes would be vastly increased, so that, 
although the income from this article would be reduced 
nominally 300,000 dollars, it might fairly be calculated 
that no such reduction in the receipts on salt would take 
place. The grand question, however, seemed to be— 
Can we risk any reduction of the revenue? Can we spare 
the sum for the moment? To this he answered, Yes ; 
we can do it by saving-and economy. We can afford. to 
meet this reduction, by diminishing our expenditure in 
other respects. It had been said that this reduction would 
injure the manufactures. What ! injure manufactures that 
have enjoyed for a long series of years the protection of an 
onerous war duty ? Injure manufactures that have long 
since arrived at maturity, and, for their benefit, continue a 
burthensome tax upon the agricultural classes? Even 
before the imposition of this duty; they were without pro- 
tection, and were prosperous. He thought it a great 
object of legislation to reduce the expenses of living, as it 
increased the encouragement to labo», and the prosperity 
and comfort of all ranks of citizens. The duties which had 
been laid on many of the comforts and necessaries of life 
had much increased the expense of families—~he thought 
he might say, at least, one-half. And, whenever any por- 


| tion of those duties could be diminished, he was fully of 
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Opinion that the diminution ought to take place. He had 


been told that the price of the salt manufactured. in the | 


State of New York, was 25 cents ; thatit had a duty to pay 


of ten cents ; and it had been said in the Senate, that, tak- 


ing away the duty, would not reduce the price of the 
ticle. Although this was a doctrine which he never had 
heard before, and the philosophy of which he could not 
penetrate, he was willing to admit its truth : for, if it was 


a good theory, the reduction of the duty contemplated by 


this billcould not, by possibility, 
of salt throughout the country. 
Mr. RUGGLES said, that he could not vote for the 
bill. It was agreed that there was a deficiency in the re- 
venue, and that the state of the country required rather 
an increase than a reduction of its resources. The argu- 
ment that this was a war tax, had not with him as great 
weight as with some other gentlemen; and he was some- 
what perplexed to account, satisfactorily, for the manner 
of arguing made use of by the gentleman from Maryland. 
He began by assenting to the statements of the gentle- 
man from Delaware, in relation to the alarming deficien- 
cy of the revenue, and concluded by arguing that this is 
a war tax, and ought to be removed. He acknowledged 
that the Government required all the income it now en- 
joyed, yet he wished to remove this portion of it. If the 
conclusions of the gentleman from Delaware were cor- 
rect, to his mind it was clear that the reduction could not 
be afforded, and that it was impolitic to pass the bill at 
the present time. If, as had been argued, it was the du- 
ty of Congress to take off the duty on salt; still he thought 
it ought not to be done until the revenue of the country 
is placed in a condition to bear the reduction. Nor did 
he think it would be equitable to remove the protection 
now afforded to the manufacturers of salt, without giving 
them a little previous time to prepare for the change 
which it would produce. Ry suddenly removing the pro- 
tection, those persons who had invested large capitals in 
this manufacture, and who had supposed the law upon 
this subject settled and permanent, would be seriously 
injured. Many of them would be inevitably ruined by 
the immediate operation of this bill. If the tax was re- 
duced at all, he thought this was not the time for its re- 
` duction. He could not belicve, with his colleague, that 
the People, or any considerable portion of them, would 
be benefited by the change. He had received informa- 
tion upon the subject, from Ohio, and that information 


convinced him that the bill would be very injurious to the | 


People of that State. He knew of one company in which 
eighty thousand dollars were invested, and a great num- 
ber of laborers employed, all of whom would be depriv- 
ed of their occupation, and the capitalists forced to aban- 
don, with great loss, the property invested. And if once 


destroyed, how could we expect, in case of a future war, family. 
to resiore at once those manufactories which require | fare of the agricultural class. 


years to perfect their estabiishment? 


gaged in the manufacture, ever dreamed that it was other 
than permanent. As to the scarcity of salt in Cincinnati, 
the reason was obvious. The river had been frozen, and 
it was impossible for the merchants to obtain their sup- 
plies. And while on this part of his colleague’s state- 
ment, he would ask if the People of Ohio had ever peti- 
tioned for protection from the combinations, the effects 
of which are described as so oppressive? If they had 
not, there was no reason to believe that they were desir- 
ous of a change. The truth seemed to be, 
4 measure got up in the Senate, up 


thought that, before a law of the kind was 
wishes of the community 
doubted not their decision would have been, 
-Auty until the debts of the nation are paid. 
therefore, vote against the bill, 


that this was | introduce any bill which would t 
on which the desires | of the 
of the People had not been consulted or obtained. He! now 


| Mr. HARRISON remarked, that he was a friend of 
i manufactures, as far as they did. not trample on other in. 
| terests, equally entitled to regard and protection. As to 


i the statement of his colleague, that large capitals were in- 


ar- | vested in the manufacture of salt, he was inclined to 


| doubt whether that was generally the case: for, of all the 
| various manufactures, that of salt required the least. in. 
| vestment of capital. A few hundred dollars was. gener- 
j ally the extent. But he did not believe that these es- 


injure the manufacturers | tablishments would be seriously injured by the reduction 


of the duty ; and even supposing this injury were to be 
experienced, who was there who did not believe that the 
salt works of Kenhawa, in the event of a future war, could 
be resuscitated at once? As to the salt trade of Cincin- 
nati, Mr. H. Knew an individual of that place who had 
thousands invested in the business, and whose. profits 
were immense; and in relation to the navigation, he 
could state that the river was never more freg from:-ob-. 
structions than this year; and he was therefore certain, 
that the high prices which he had mentioned, did ‘not 
arise from scarcity of the article. The dearness was 
doubtless created by the efforts of a combination. “Mr 
H. then referred to a paper of previous date, to that first 
quoted, in which he observed Turk’s Island salt was quot- 
ed at sixty cents, while Kenhawa salt was not mentioried. 
The next paper quoted Kenhawa salt at fifty-six cents, 
and states that there was no Turk’s Island salt in market. 
How should these sudden changes take place, but by 
the measures made use of by a combination, who, by 
commanding the market, are enabled to raise the prices 
of the domestic article? The farmers in the lower part 
of the State of Ohio were indignant at the conduct of the 
salt manufacturers. Where there was one scarcity on ac- 
count of the navigation, there were twenty through the 
maneuvering of a combination of manufacturers. The 
removal, therefore, of the duty on foreign salt, would al- 
low a fair and general competition. Besides, if this bill 
did not pass, the completion of the Ohio Canal next year, 
would bring the New York salt into Ohio, and the People 
of Ohio would be called on to pay their share of the New 
York State tax. One wordas to the question of revenue.. 
He had no idea that the majority of the Senate wished to 
retain unequal taxes, to the injury or oppression of any 
class of our citizens. The policy of the country was, in 
his opinion, to lessen the expenses of agriculture, and.to 
remove, if possible, the difficulties with which the far- 
į mers of the country have now to struggle. He wasa 
farmer himself, and he spoke of those difficulties as one 
who had experienced them. He was a farmer alone. He 
did not own a bank share in the world, nor had he a far- 
thing invested in mercantile business ; but depended alone 
on the cultivation of the earth, for the support of a large 
He therefore felt a kindred interest in the wel- 
But he never could believe 


: ‘The duty had been | that this Hall ought to be the theatre on which private or 
continued twelve years, and not an individual who en-! sectional int 


erests should be contested. Hethought men 
ought to come into the councils of their country with bet- 
ter and more liberal feelings, with more elevated motives; -~ 
nor would he have advocated this bill, had he thought its 
‘good effects applicable to his immediate constituents 
alone. -But he believed it would be productive of gen- 
eral good, and for that reason he was in favor of its 
assage. 

Mr. VAN BUREN said, that in the present acknow- 
ledged condition of the revenue, it appeared improper to 
end to lessen the income 
Treasury. The deficiency of the public funds was 
reduced to a certainty. Congress began this year 


passed, the | with the supposition that there were two and a half mil- 
ought to be consulted; and he |! lions in the Tre 


keep on the | erroneous, 
He should, | be reduced 


asury. He now understood that this was 
and that, owing to an error, that amount must 
to one million four hundred thousand dollars, 
which, according to the computation of the gentlemar 
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from Delaware, was the sum remaining in the Treasury. 
And this sum was there by reason of the Secretary having 
omitted to. pay the two millions reserved as a sinking fund. 

So that, if the Treasury had paid its obligations, it weuld 
have been minus seven hundred. thousand dollars.. The 

deficiency certainly occurred before the present Secretary 

came into office; but it was a want of faith on the part of 
the Government, in not paying the sinking fund, and the 

fourteen hundred thousand dollars was in the Treasury, 

because that fund had not been paid. He should, on the 

ground of the condition of the finances, oppose the bill 
with his vote, 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, said, that he had no 
doubt the gentleman from New York was entirely mis- 
taken. The. gentleman from Delaware had, in his opi- 
nion, made a mistake of half a million. The amount of mo- 
ney in the Treasury was an imaginary sum, and much of 
the fund consisted of bonds. The. sum to be reserved 
from the expenditure, for a sinking fund, was two millions. 
This could not be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who had no authority for doing so. The gentleman 
knew that the revenue had been, during the last year, 
defrauded of one million, which never happened before ; 
and this would, in some measure, account for the present 
condition of the finances. ‘fhe gentleman from Maryland 
seemed to think the expenditure of last year an unreason- 
able one, as he passed some general censure on the ap- 
propriations. Mr. J. thought, if the gentleman would 
turn his attention to those appropriations, he would find 
them all-essential. Ile then enumerated the prominent 
objects to which money had been appropriated by Con- 
gress last. year, and concluded by observing, that it was 
an error to suppose that the extraordinary expenditure 
of the Government was greater last year than any previous 
year ; as it was not so. 

Mr. RIDGELY conceived that the gentleman from 
Louisiana was mistaken in the construction of the act in 
relation to the sinking fund. 

Mr. JOHNSTON replied that he spoke of the act only 
= tel construed by the Commissioners of the Sinking 

und. 

_ Mr. RIDGELY read the act. Of the surplus of money 
in the Treasury after the expenditure of the year, by the 
fourth section, two millions were to be reserved as a per- 
manent sinking fund. It was admitted that there was 
now due to the Commissioners, on account of this fund, 
the sum of three millions. Here, then, was an engage- 
ment, which the Treasury was not able to meet, and tak- 
ing this fact alone, it did appear that the demands upon 
the Treasury could not be discharged. ' 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, observed, that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Rueexes] had said, that this. bill 
was a voluntary matter on the part of the Senate, and had 
not been demanded by the People. He considered it 
the right—nay, the duty of the Senate, to originate bills 
for the good of the public. But he would refer the gen- 
tleman to the records of the Senate, and he would find 
that memorials upon the subject had been received. Mr. 
S. said, that his object in rising, was chiefly to allude to a 
previous part of the debate. He had stated that there 
was no end to the projects into which this Government 
was continually entering; and, as a proof of their extra- 
vagance, he had said the pay of Engineers amounted, last 
year, to-one million. He was in error, and alluded to the 
year before, and had not the book before him to refer to. 
He was then called to account for the statement by the 
gentleman from Louisiana, and he now took occasion to 
explain and substantiate his statement. He now had the 
authority for the assertion. It was the twenty ninth vo- 
lume Niles’ Register, and the statement was copied from 
the National Intelligencer. 
. the fact, and his only error was, that he mentioned last 

yearinstead of the year before. He referred to Engi- 
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neers alone, and if mistaken, the mistake. first arose in the 
Government paper. re ae ee ey 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, said, that he under- 
stood the gentleman—for he heard. him: indistinctly ——to 
allude to the subject of internal improvement... If he al- 
loded to the expenses of the Engineer Department, Mr. 
J. had totally misapprehended him, and had gone. over an 
enumeration of the objects to which appropriations: had 
been applied, in order to show the mamer in which in- 
ternal improvement had been sustained by Congress... As, 
to the Engineer corps, he [Mr. J.] had no knowledge 
of it. : 

Mr.. WOODBURY observed, that, as the gentleman 
from Ohio who sat farthest from him, [Mr. Rueexes] had 
referred to the manner in which the present measure ori- 
ginated in this House, it was necessary for him, [Mr. W.] 
as the first mover of it, to offer a word or two in reply. 
He had yet to learn, that it was either novel or improper; 
or even unparliamentary, for any Senator, without a peti- 
tion, to propose measures which he deemed conducive to 
the public’ welfare. Such measures were daily suggest- 
ed, without petitions or memorials. Much less was it im- 
proper for a Senator, asa member of a committee, ap- 
pointed to watch over, in some special degree, the great 
agricultural interests of the country, to bring such sub- 
jects before the committee, and obtain from it their sanc- 
tion. The member from Ohio, who was of that commit- 
tee, well knew the course pursued on this occasion ; and 
it was not then censured by him, nor could it ever be cen-. 
sured. on any just principles of legislation. But, if we 
could not take a single step in legislation without peti- 
tions, the gentleman would have found, on our own jour- 
nals, as intimated by his friend from South Carolina, had 
he exercised his usual vigilance on this occasion, that a 
petition had been presented for the total repeal.of the dú- 
ty on salt. It was often interesting and useful to trace 
the resemblances in human affairs in remote and inde- 
pendent Governments ; and it was a curious coincidence, 
that the salt excise in England had been made a subject 
of Parliamentary discussion—indeed, had been totally ree. 
pealed, and the importing duty reduced lower than what 
is left here by the present bill, not on petition or memo- 
rial, but on the motion of a country gentleman, in his 
place, in the House of Commons. And, though the mo- 
tion at first failed by a majority of four, on such objec- 
tions as have been reiterated here—yet, in less than three 
months afterwards, Parliament, with great unanimity, 
agreed to a measure so favorable to the landed interest, 
and so just to the great mass of consumers of one of the 
greatest necessaries of life. When the time had nearly 
arrived for the last two-fifteenths of the tax to cease, a 
member who laid a resolution on the table to continue it, 


„for the so much talked-of benefit of the revenue, was 


obliged, by a general burst of displeasure on all sides, to 
abandon it without a discussion. It might not be amiss 
for the. Senate, also, to reflect upon another fact, occur- 
ring at that time, and which is connected with the unusual 
solicitude expressed to-day about the influence of the 
bill upon our revenue. The state of the Treasury, whe- 
ther flourishing or not, seemed to be a matter of dispute 
among the opponents of this bill, and he would leave it 
for them to settle. But, for the various and urgent rea- 
sons in favor of that repeal in England, many of which 
press with still increased force here for this reduction, 
and which need not now be repeated, Parliament. parted 
with over six millions dollars of revenue from salt, when 
we are to part, on the highest estimate, with only 350,000 
dollars—and they did that when their whole expenditures, 
annually, were over 330,000,000 dollars, while ours are 
short of $25,000,000 ; and when, to meet their expendi- 


He had merely mentioned | ture, they required, beyond all their excise, &c. a lcan 
| of over fifty millions of dollars, whereas we require no» 
} thing, unless it be a little old-fashioned economy. He 
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held the books in his hand, where gentlemen might ex- 
amine for themselves, the data. Yet we, in a moment of 
profound peace—in a Government emphatically created 
for the good of all, and which boasts of its partiality to 
the People—hesitate to pass a bill relinquishing to them 
so small a pittance. Ifa tax like this—a war tax—invi- 
dious, large, and disproportionate, could not, under exist- 
ing-circumstances, be reduced, and the proceeds, if want- 
ed, collected from some luxury, or superseded by some 
retrenchment, he should utterly despair of our effecting 
any great public measure merely on the ground of its jus- 
tice, its perfect safety, and wide-spread usefulness. 

Mr. SANFORD did not think the discussion which had 
arisen on the state of the revenue would be unprofita- 
ble, although it had gone rather farther than the subject 
under consideration might seem to warrant. The fact 
secmed to be, that there was but about one million and a 
half in the Treasury; and we are told that we must go on 
making appropriations cut of this sum. Formerly, the 
surplus averaged from two to three millions, and if Con- 
gress did not restrain appropriations this year, they would 
soon see the end of their means. The gentleman from 
Maryland had pointed out a plan by which the deficiency 
to be produced by this bill, should be made up. He said 
they must economise and retrench, but Mr. S. was not 
altogether satisfied that this course would be the right 
one. He was in favor of economy ; but believed that, if 
it was adopted, the sum set aside for the payment of the 
public debt would be encroached upon. This, in some 
degree, had already been done. And if they went on to 
make appropriations beyond the million anda half in the 
Treasury, the effect would be evident—the public debt 
must suffer. If they looked at the course which had been 
already pursued during the present session, it would be 
perceived that it had been uniformly directed to the re- 
duction of the sources of the revenue. The duties on 
teas, wines, and coffee, had all, in their turns, been reduc- 
ed, and every measure seemed directed to reduction of 
one kind or the other. The tendency of all this must be 
to diminish the power of meeting the demands of the 
public debt. For his own part, he wished the public debt 
might be discharged, and he was sure it was the wish of 
the People. Gentlemen had founded their strongest ar- 
gument in favor of the reduction now contemplated, on 
the fact that this isa war duty. He admitted that it was 
a war duty—and so was the public debt a war debt—and 
he wished to know whether the duration of peace was not 
the period for the payments of obligations incurred in 
war? When that war was concluded, a certain portion 
of the revenue was appropriated for the payment of the 
debt incurred in its progress. There had been a defi- 
ciency, formerly, in the sum thus appropriated, and he 
apprehended there would be again If the Government 
retained the revenue, such as it was, for ten or twelve 
years, the debt would have been paid off, andall the pub- 
lic money be at the disposal of the country for beneficial 
purposes. Was not this desirable, and ought we not to 
make every exertion to compass it? Gentlemen had 
spoken of the wishes of the People, in relation to this bill ; 
but be would ask whether there was any object more ar- 
dently desired by the whole community than the total 
liquidation of the public debt? For himself, he protest- 
ed against the system of reduction which seemed likely 
to undermine the resources of the Treasury, as a course 
altogether hostile to the interests and policy of the coun- 
try. Whatever now exceeded the current expenditure 
of the Government, went to the great, first, and most 
important object, the payment of the public debt, while 
every instance of reduction diminished the means of ef- 
fecting that object. If the precedent. was well establish- 
ed-this year, there would be other propositions next year 
for further reductions, to which there would be‘no end: 
These were his views. He was pleased that the discus- 


sion had taken this turn, as it would have shown that this 


was no time to diminish the resources of the country, al- 
ready requiring retrenchment and economy to keep them 
at the point of prosperity which they enjoyed in former 
years. 

Mr. HOLMES said, it was true that one petition had 
been presented for a repeal of the duty on salt~and one 
only : and this petition did not come before the Senate 
until one year after the bill was proposed. This petition, 
also, was from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and it would 
be perceived that it went for the whole, and proposed 3 
sweep which should at once dissolve both the duty on 
salt and the bounty on the fisheries. The People of Ports- 
mouth were for taking off both; and they made the re- 
duction of one the argument in favor of reducing both. 
They say, you can afford to dispense with the reve- 
nue arising from the duty on salt, because you can take 
off the bounty on the fisheries also. This was a kind of 
reasoning which he hoped would not be sustained. In 
relation to the revenue, Mr. H. was not disposed to be- 
lieve that the reduction pointed out would be the only 
one which would result from this bill. 1t was well known 
that there were Salt Springs belonging to the General 
Government, in the State of Illinois, and elsewhere, and 
which were rented out, and thus produced a certain 
amount of revenue. The Salt Springs of Mincis were 
rented for 40,000 bushels of salt per annum, and yet, he 
had heard it asserted, that salt could be imported at New 
Orleans as cheap as it could be made, eyen under the pre- 
sent protecting duty. Propositions had been made in 
Congress to authorize the President to sell those Springs. 
‘These propositions would, it was not unlikely, be approy- 
ed and adopted. Pat if the springs were to be brought 
into market after the reduction of the duty, what would 
be the consequence? Why, they would sell $0 percent. 
lower than if the duty had not been removed. One word 
as to the Secretary of the Treasury, whose name and duty 
had been considerably canvassed, he thought unnecessa- 
rily, and upon whose power, in relation to the Sinking 
Fund, there seemed to be some dispute. As to the pow- 
er of the Secretary, Mr, H. thought there could be no 
doubt, ifthe law to which allusion had been made was 
read and understood aright, the Secretary had no power 
to pay out a farthing without a law for the purpose. In 
the application of a certain sum as a sinking fund,no discre- 
tion was left him, as the law authorized the appropriation 
of all over the expenditure, with the exception of two 
millions, to be retamed asa sinking fund. And if the two 
millions were excepted, how was he authorized to pay 
out one farthing of that sum? Mr: H. said he was right 
if the law authorized the Secretary to pay out all bud two 
millions, and so he understood it. ‘The Secretary was 
perfectly correct, therefore, in not paying the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, and construed the law as it 
should be construed. The argument, under this view, 
then, that the sum due the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund should have been paid, was a lame one, as the Se- 
cretary was in no wise authorized to pay it. 

Mr. CHANDLER said, that, although it might be un- 
common that there were few or no petitions in favor of a 
reduction of the duty on salt, yet, the duty on salt was a 
great and oppressive burthen to the agricultural interest. 
As to this argument against the bill, the Senate was every 
day in the habit of acting upon bills introduced on the 
motion of a member. He considered it of very little im- 
portance, as to the merits of the subject. It was known 
that this duty was a tax levied during a war, and to effect 
the purposes of a war. It was never intended that it 
should remain, when that state of things ceased. ‘The 
sooner, therefore, it was taken off; the sooner justice 
would be done, which had long been delayed. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Rueexrs] seemed to think that, 
ifthe tax was removed at all, it should have been imme- 
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diately after the war ; and that, now it had been suffered 
to rémain so long, it would be a serious evil to remove it. 
But. this was not good reasoning or just policy. That 
gentleman also objected that the People had not general- 
ly petitioned against the tax. But he did not seem ‘to 
know the disposition of the farmers of the country. They 
were a peaceable class, quietly pursuing their laborious 
occupations, who believed that Congress would. relieve 
them, and who knew that the object was in progress for 
that purpose. They, therefore, did not‘think it necessa- 
ry to load the table with complaints of a burthen which 
they had long and patiently endured, and which they be- 
lieved was generally understood. Mr. C. believed the 
duty ought to be removed—he had heard no argument of 
Weight against the bill—and he knew no reason under 
Heaven why the duty should be retained, or Congress 
should refuse to relieve the only class of People: who, in 


a time of peace, labored under the oppression of a war- 
tax. k 


Mr. RUGGLES remarked, that he wasa member of 


the Agricultural Committee, in which the bill to reduce 
the duty on foreign spirits, and this bill, both originated ; 
and he considered them in some degree connectéd—this, 
however, was the only successful offepeing ofthat commit- 
tee. The People most intercsted—the agriculturists— 
had never petitioned : they knew, and he thought they 
eared very little about the measure. It was true, there 
was one petition on the records : but it did not come from 
the People. It did not come from the farmers: it was 
the petition of the inhabitants of the town of Portsmouth ; 
comprising, perhaps, a few importers. What had the 
farmers to complain of? Why, that they were partly sup- 
plied with salt manufactured at home. If this was a se- 
rious grievance, they would not have held their peace— 
they would have petitioned. But, the Senate was busy- 
ing itself in the matter without their desire, and without 
their knowledge. Only one application had been made 
throughout the whole country; and that was from a town 
where large quantities of foreign salt were imported, and 
whose inhabitants had no great interest in protecting the 
manufasture of salt at home. If the bill passed, Mr. R. 
had no doubt that the supply, having gone into other 
hands, the msnufacturers having been ruined, and com- 
petition destroyed, prices would rise, and the burthen to 
the consumer become far greater than at present. 

Mr. BRANCH said, the gentleman from Ohio had re- 
marked that this bill was the only offspring of the Agri- 
cultural Committee ; and he had hoped that gentleman 
would have extended his accustomed urbanity to this only 
measure for the benefit of that neglected class, which had 
been brought before the Senate during this session. 
From this consideration alone—that the Agricultural 
Committee had importuned the Senate so little, this sub- 
ject was entitled to attention. But it had other claims 
upon Congress, It had a claim founded in justice, and 
the equal rights of different classes of citizens. ‘The gen- 
tlemen opposed to the bill, after attempting various 
grounds of argument, had settled down upon the re- 
venue; and here they made their most desperate stand. 
The first position taken by them, was the injury imagin- 
ed, which this bill would inflict upon the fisheries. The 
gentleman from New Hampshire had most effectually 
driven them from that ground. It was clear they were at 
fault in that point; and are they not as much in error 
here? How do all the statements which have been made 
this morning agree with those we have heard but within 
ashort time? At the opening of the session we had an 
exuberant Treasury—we were then overflowing with 
wealth. But now, when we ask the removal of this par- 
tial and exorbitant impost, what is the answer ? We are 
told, forsooth, that the Treasury is drained. We can ap- 
propriate money for every other object, But the scarcity 
isseverely felt when any endeavor is made to ameliorate 


‘the condition of agriculture. We can appropriate. ‘our’, 
thousands for foreign objects, but it is difficult to obtain’ 
-assistance for the laboring ‘community at: home. “Wes; 
from a principle-of false ‘philanthropy, the Government,’ 
last year, appropriated two or three ‘hundred thousand’ 
dollars for the purchase of a frigate for the Grecks. ` It 


was done covertly, I admit—but it was done; ahd we 
then heard nothing of the poverty of the Treasury—~ 
nothing of economy—nothing of the danger of encroach- 
ingupon the money applied to the payment of the public 
debt. This course of expenditure had gone on from time 
to time, until the Salt bill was touched upon, and then 
the mine springs: then we are a wretched Bankrupt Na- 
tion, and cannot afford to reduce the paltry sum of three 
hundred thousand dollars of the duty on salt, for the bene- 
fit of the People, and, I may say, the whole People ~ for 
this is emphatically the People’s bill. Now we have no 
funds to spare, and another step will ruin the country. 
I had not, said Mr. B., expected to meet with this want. of 
liberality, especially after the report in favor of the bill, 
by the Committee of Finance. The only question was, 
whether we could dispense with this amount of revenue : 
for an opinion upon that point, the bill was referred to the 
Finance Committee ; and the able Chairman informs us 
that it can be done ; that, by retrenchment in other use- 
less expenditures, we can, at length, perform this act of 
justice to the most useful class of our community. Still, 
we are told that the country is bankrupt ; and, even the 
friends of the Administration tell us so, in contradiction 
to the message of the Chief Magistrate at the opening of 
the session, which informed us that our Treasury was 
overflowing. He hoped these inconsistencies would 
have no effect upon the Senate: but that, convinced of 
the justice of the measure proposed by the bill, it would 
be successful. uke 

Mr. CHAMBERS had listened to the discussion of this. 
subject with considerable interest, and he looked upon it 
as resting on two positions. First, whether the condition 
of the revenue presented no sound, solid objection to the 
adoption of the measure. And, second, whether, at the 
present moment, it was proper to reduce the resources 
of the Treasury. He did not think the tax should he 
continued one moment longer than necessary ; but, in ad- 
mitting this, he could not remain unaffected by other 
considerations, arising out of the present condition of our 
finances. The state ofthe Treasury was admitted, on alt 
hands, to be embarrassed. It was asserted by some gen- 
tlemen, whose authority was worthy of attention, that 
this embarrassment was merely temporary ; and that 
some. of the items of former expenditure would not occur 
again. ‘This was, however, worthy of investigation, in 
discussing a subject of such a nature. Another objection, 
which he thought entitled to some weight, was that made 
by the gentleman from Ohio—that this bill aims a deadly 
blow at the manufacture of salt, already considerably ad- 
vanced in various parts of the country. He was convine- 
ed that an unexpected reduction of the protection which 
they now enjoyed, must have a very rumous operation ; 
and, hence, he was induced to believe that the end would 
be attained with less injury to them, by allowing them 
more time to prepare for the change, and an opportunity 
to meet the reduction of the duty. He was convinced 
that the bill ought to pass ; but that its operation would 
be far more beneficial, if delayed to a more remote pe- 
riod: He should, therefore, submit a proposition to 
amend the bill by extending the time on which the re- 
duction of five centson the bushel should go into opera- 
tion, to one year from the first of December nest; and 
the time for reducing the remaining five cents, to the De- 


.cember following. ‘Thus two objects would be effected ; 


theTreasury would enjoy this revenue for one year longer, 
and the manufacturers have time to prepare for the reduc- 
tion ; nor could they then complain that it was made un- 
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expectedly, or that sufficient notice was not given them. | boundaries by marking trees or otherwise, such offender 
The capitalists mentioned by the gentleman from Ohio, | shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
and those in other parts of. the country, would, by this} and suffer imprisonment not exceeding twelve months. 
plan, have an opportunity, if they saw fit, to give to their | By the 16th and 17th sections of the same statute, two 
exertions another direction, and withdraw their funds | distinct processes are prescribed, by either or both of 
from a pursuit, the profits of which would probably be | which, the above enactment may be carried into execu- 
reduced by the operation of this bill. i tion. By the first, it is declared to be lawful for-the mili- 
Mr. CHamBers concluded by moving that the bill be | tary force of the United States to apprehend every per- 
yecommitted, with directions to amend, as before stated. | son found in the Indian country, over and beyond the 
Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, that, if the bill was to | boundary line between the United States and the Indian 
be recommitted, it would not be possible to act upon it | tribes, in violation of any of the provisions or regulationg 
this year. His colleague would do better to move the | of the act, and immediately to convey them, in the near- 
striking out of the words which he wished altered, and | est convenient and safe route, to the civil authority of the 
the insertion of others in their stead. While onthe floor, | United States, in some one of the three next adjoining 
he would say a few words in refation to a point urged, | States or Districts, to be proceeded against in due course 
with some perseverance, by his friend from Ohio (Mr. | of law. i 
Rueexes.) He seemed to think that the Senate must do|, By the second, it is directed, that, ifany person charg- 
nothing unless goaded to it by the importunity of the | ed with a violation of any of the provisions or regulations 
People ; and that the People do not send us here to en- of the act, shall be found within any of the United States, 
joy opinions of our own, and to exercise them honestly, | or either of their territorial districts, such offender may 
and with a view to the public good, whether commanded | be there apprehended, and brought to trial in the same 
er requested to do so, ornot. For his own part, he con- | manner as if such crime or offence had been committed 
sidered it his duty to do all that might be beneficial to the | within such State or District; and that it shall be the du- 
country, and to originate and mature all measures likely | ty of the military force of the United States, when called 
to prove so, without direction, as well as with. upon by the civil magistrates, or any proper officer, or 
The amendments offered by Mr. Cuamsens were re- | other person duly authorized for that purpose, and hav- 
jected,—18 to 25. ing a lawful warrant, to aid and assist such magistrate, 
The bill was then rasssn, by the following vote, and | officer, or other person so authorized in arresting such 
sent to the other House for concurrence : offender, and committing him to safe custody for trial ac- 
YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Berrien, Branch, Cham- | cording to law. f 
bers, Chandler, Cobb, Eaton, Edwards, Harrison, Hayne, | The first of these processes is adapted to the arrest of 
King, Knight, Macon, M’Kinley, Randolph, Reed, Rowan, the trespasser upon Indian territories, on the spot, and in 
Smith, Md. Smith, S. C. White, Willey, Williams, Wood- | the act of committing the offence. But, as it applies the. 
bury—24. action of the Government of the United States to places 
NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bouligny, Chase, | Where the civil process of the law has no authorized 
Clayton, Dickerson, Findlay, Hendricks, Holmes, John- | course, it is committed entirely to the functions of the 
son, Ky. Johnston, Lou. Kane, Marks, Noble, Ridgely, | military force to arrest the person of the offender, and 


Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, ‘Thomas, Van Bu- | after bringing him within the reach of the jurisdiction of 
ren—21. the Courts, there to deliver him into custody for trial.. 


THE UNITED STATES AND GEORGIA. The second makes the violater of the law amenable only 


after his offence has been consummated, and when he 
The following Message was received from the Presi- 


has returned within the civil jurisdiction of the Union. 


dent of the United States, by the hands of his private Se- | This process, in the first instance, is merely’ ofa civil cha- 
eretary : racter, but may, in like manner, be enforced, by calling 


í . _{ in, if necessary, the aid of the military force. 
To the Senate and House of Repr esentattes of the U. States: Entertaining no doubt that, in the present case, the re- 
Wasuineton, Sih February, 1827. | sort to either of these modes of process, or to both, was 
I submit to the consideration of Congress, a letter from 


s $ within the discretion of the Executive authority, and 
the Agent ofthe United States with the Creek Indians, | penetrated with the duty of maintaining the rights of the 
who invoke the protection of the Government of the 


) l Indians, as secured both by the treaty and the law, I con- 
United States, in defence of the rights and territory se- | cluded, after full deliberation, to have recourse on this oc- 
cured to that nation by the treaty concluded at Washing- 


casion, in the first instance, only to the civil process. m- 
ton, and ratified, on the part of the United States, on the | structions have accordingly been given by the Secretary 
twenty-second of April last. of War, to the Attorney and Marshal of the United States 

‘The complaint set forth in this letter, that Surveyors | in the District of Georgia, to commence prosecutions 
from Georgia have been employed in surveying lands 


€ against the Surveyors complained of as having violated 
within the Indian territoty, as secured by that treaty, is | the law, while orders have at the same time been forward. 
authenticated by information inoflicially received from 


1 ed to the Agent of the United States, at once to assure 
other quarters, and there is reason to believe that one or | the Indians that their rights, founded upon the treaty and 
more of the Surveyors have been arrested in their pro- 


the law, are recognized by this Government, and will be 
gress by the Indians. Their forbearance, and reliance | faithfully protected, and earnestly to exhort them, by the 
upon the good faith of the United States, will, itis hoped, | forbearance of every act of hostility on their part, to pre- 
avert scenes of violence and blood, which there is other- 


i serve unimpaired that right to protection, secured to them 
wise too much cause to apprehend will result from these | by the sacred pledge of the good faith ofthis nation. Co-, 
proceedings. 


, pies of these instructions and orders are herewith trans- 
By the fifth section of the act of Congress, of the 30th | mitted to Congress. i . : 
of March, 1802, to regulate trade and intercourse with| In abstaining, at this stage of the proceedings, from the 
the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the frontiers, | application of any military force, I have been governed . 
itis provided, that if any citizen of, or other person resi-| by considerations, which will, 1 trust, meet the concur-. 
dent in, the United States, shall make a settlement on any | rence of the Legislature. Among them, one of para- 
lands belonging, or secured, or granted by treaty with} mount importance has been, that these surveys have” 

the United States to any Indian tribe, or shall survey, or 


1 been attempted, and partly effected, under-color of legal 
attempt to survey, such lands, or designate. any of the | authority from the State of Georgia, That:the Surveyors” 
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are therefore not to be viewed in the light of individual 
and. solitary ‘transgressors, but as the Agents of a sove- 
reign State, acting in obédience to authority which they 
believed to be binding upon them..” Intimations had been 
given that, should they meet with interruption, they would, 
at all hazards, be sustained by the military force of the 
State, in which event, ifthe military force of the Union 
should have been employed to enforce its violated law, a 
conflict must have ensued, which would, in itself, have 
inflicted a wound upon the Union, and have presented 
the aspect of one of these confederated States at war with 
the rest.. Anxious, above all, to avert this state of things, 
yet, at the same time, impressed with the deepest con- 
viction of my own duty, to take care that the laws shall be 
executed, and the faith of the Nation preserved, I have 
used, of the means entrusted to the Executive for that 
purpose, only those which, without resorting to military 
force, may vindicate the sanctity of the law, by the ordi- 
nary agency of the Judicial tribunals. 

Itought not, however, to be disguised, that the act of 
the Legislature of Georgia, under the construction given 
to it by the Governor of that State, and the surveys made, 
or attempted, by his authority, beyond the boundary se- 
cured by the treaty of Washington, of April last, to the 
Creek Indians, are in direct violation of the Supreme Law 
of this land, set forth in a Treaty, which has received all 
the sanctions provided by the Constitution, which we 
have been sworn to support and maintain. 

Happily distributed as the sovereign powers of the Peo- 
ple of this Union haye been, between their General and 
State Governments, their history has already too often 
presented collisions between these divided authorities, 
with regard to the extent of their respective powers. No 
instance, however, has hitherto occurred, in which this 
collision has been urged into a conflict of actual force. 
No other case is known to have happened, in which the 
application of military force by the Government of the 
Union has been prescribed for the enforcement of a law, 
the violation of which has, within any single State, been 
prescribed by a Legislative act of the State. In the pre- 
sent instance, it is my duty to say, that, ifthe Legislative 
and Executive Authorities of the State of Georgia should 
persevere in acts of encroachment upon the territories 
secured by a solémn Treaty to the Indians, and the laws 
of the Union remain unaltered, a superadded obligation, 
even higher than that ofhuman authority, will compel the 
Executive of the United States to enforce the laws, and 
fulfil the duties of the Nation, by all the force committed 
for that purpose to his charge. Thatthe arm of military 
force will be resorted to only in the event of the failure 
ofall other expedients provided by the laws, a pledge has 
been given, by the forbearance to employ it at this time. 
It is submitted to ihe wisdom of Congress to determine, 
whether any further act of legislation may be necessary or 
expedient to meet the emergency which these transac- 
tions may produce, 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
The Message having been read— 


Mr. BENTON moved the reference of the message to 
the Judiciary Committee. At first he had thought it a 
fit subject fora reference tothe Committee on Indian 
Affairs ; but he did not now think so, as there were ques- 
tions involved in- the message in relation to the enforce- 
ment of laws and treaties, which required an-investiga- 
„tion by the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. BERRIEN said: I agree with the Senator from 
Missouri, that this message, and the accompanying docu- 
ments, ought not to be referred to the Committee on Jn- 

- dian Affairs, because they involve questions very much 
beyond the limits of those which are ordinarily and ap- 
propriately assigned to that committee. I disagree with 
Nim in the opinton that they constitute a proper subject 
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of reference to the Judiciary Comimiitee ; and so perfect 
is my reliance on the correctness of his judgment, when 
he shall have directed his attention to ‘the’ various sub- 
jects of this message, that T shall not hesitate to’ propose 
a. different. reference, in the confidencé that: he will, on 
further reflection, concur with me in thé view which I 
have taken of it, and will therefore withdraw his motion: 

Sir, the President of the United States, in the message 
now before us, has called us to the consideration of va- 
rious questions, in their nature grave, important, ‘and 
delicate. ; : 

He has told you that certain officers of the State of Geor- 
gia, acting with:n the limits of that State, and under the 
authority of its laws, have violated, according to Avs con- 
struction of it, an act of the Congress of the United States. 
He has told you that, according to his construction of 
that act, he is authorized to arrest these officers thus en- 
gaged in the exécution of their duty, under the laws of 
the State, and within its limits, and to bring them to trial 
before the judicial tribunals ofthe United States, or, af 
his discretion, to employ the military force of the Union, 
the army of the United States, by the bayonets of its re- 

gular soldiery, to coetce the State of Georgia, ‘through 
these officers, to submit to Ads construction of this act, 
and his opinion as to the rights of that State. He has 
told you that he has already directed the arrest and trial of 
these officers, as offenders against this law of the United 
States ; and before any decision of yours can operate, this 
mandate will no doubt have been carried into effect, so 
far as it relates to the arrest of the supposed offenders. 
He submits to you the inquiry, whether any act of legis- 
lation be necessary on the part of the Congress of the 
United States ; and accompanies this inquiry with the de» 
claration of his determination, under a sense of higher ob- 
ligations than any which Congress can impose, if in his 
view it shall become necessary, to call out the military 
force of the United States to carry this act of Congress 
into effect, acccrding to Ais understanding of its meaning 
and intent. 

Sir, I repeat the declaration. The questions presented 
by this message are grave, important, and delicate. They 
cannot be arranged under the head of the duties, appro- 
priately and peculiarly assigned.to any one of the Stand» 
ing Committees of this House. a wa 

Admitting, as in deference to the authority by which — 
they are asserted, we are bound to do, for the mere pur- 
pose of this inquiry, that the facts stated are true, the first 
question presented is this: 

Does the case stated fall under the provisions of the act 
of Congress referred to in the Message ? Abstractedly 
considered, as a mere question of statutory construction, 
agree that this is a fit subject for inquiry by the Judicial 
Committee. But another question immediately super- 
venes.. The President, in the same message, tells you 
that he has already taken measures to submit this question 
to the decision of the Judicial tribunals of the United 
States. With a knowledge of this fact, is it proper for us 
to give our sanction to the use of the military force of the 
Union, during the pendency of this Judicial investigation? 
I apprehend this inquiry transcends the limits of the du- 
ties assigned to the Judiciary Committee. It would be- 
long more appropriately to a Committee on the state of 
the Republic, if such a committee existed. ; f 

Exeluding the idea of the actual pendency of a judicial 
inquiry, which has been instituted under ‘the orders of 
the President of the United States himself, another ques- 
tion presents itself, which, inmy view, equally transcends 
the limits of the duties which appropriately belong to the 
Judiciary Committee. I state it thus: 

Is the resort to military force, before Judicial inquiry is 
had, an appropriate mode of determining the rights of one 
of the Sovereign States of this Confederacy? The ques- 
tion, sir, is now comparatively unimportant, The feeling 
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of indignation, ofabhorrence, which such a measure would 
excite, would be so strong, so universal, that, happily for 
us, no man in the times in which we live, would dare to 
resort to it. Or, if he had the audacity to do so, he would 
bring down upon himself the merited execrations of the 
whole American People. But we are establishing, so far 
as may depend upon us, principles which may aitect the 
future destinies of this Republic ; and our experience has 
taught us, how promptly precedents are resorted to, to 
sustain assumptions of power. 

Another question, alike grave, presents itself to our 
consideration, and it is equally beyond the limits of the du- 
ties of any of the Standing Committees of this House. 

If the line of conduct which the State and its officers 
are bound to pursue, is prescribed by daw—if the United 
States has a right to judicial inquiry, as to the effect and 
operation of that law, on the case stated in the message, i 
Has not the State of Georgia un equal right to such judi- | 
cial inquiry? Whereis the evidence that she shuns it? 
If she meets the investigation which the President tells 
you he has directed to be instituted, are her officers 
to have a fair and an impartial trial—the privilege which 
is alowed to the veriest culprit—or are they to encount- 
er it under the previous denunciation of the President 
and Congress of the United States, with the Army to back 
them ? ae ec ee 

Tt is another subject of grave and interesting inquiry, 
which every lover of peace, every friend to the Union, 
will delight to pursue, whether some other mode may not 
be devised, by which this difficulty may be adjusted, with- 
out arraying a sovereign State of this Union against the 
Confederacy, cither in the forum or the field. If, hap- 
pily, such a measure can be devised, all will agree that it 
ought to be resorted to ; and yet the questions necessary to 
its determination are beyond the sphere of the duties of 
any standing committee of this House. i 

‘Phere is yet a remaining question, full of importance: 
to every member of this Confederacy. ‘Fhe President of 
the United States has announced to us his construction of 
an Act of Congress, and has alleged the violation of that 
Act, by the officers of the State of Georgia, acting within 
her limits, and under the authority of her laws. He has 
declared his resolution to carry that Act into effect, accord- 
ing to the construction which he has given to it, by the 
use, if it shall become necessary, of all the means at his 
disposal. He has distinctly announced to us his determi- 
nation, as an ultimate resort, to avail himself of the military 
arm of the Union. , 

Ona question of contested right, between the United 
States and the State of Georgia, which is already in a train 
of judicial investigation before the tribunals of the Union, 
under his immediate orders, the President of the United 
States considers himself authorized and bound, under a 
sense of higher obligations than any which you can im- 

ose, to send the army of the United States into the li- 
mits of the State of Georgia, to coerce her submission to 
his will—to his interpretation of the laws of the United 
States. Sir, if such an exercise of power may find the 
color of justification, under existing laws, does it not be- 
come us, as the guardians of the rights of the States, by 
some clear and explicit act of legislation, to take trom 
such an exercise of prerogative the shadow of pretence ? 
{ submit, then, to the Senator from Missouri, and to this 
House, the question, whether this message, thus involving 
an inquiry materially affecting the rights of the States and 
of the Union, and the powers and the duties of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, ought to be referred to any of 
the ordinary standing committees of this House? And, 
believing, as I do, that a committee specially. constituted 
for the purpose of this inquiry, will most effectually ac- 

_ complish the objects which every one should desire to at- 
tain, the ascextainment of truth, the administration of jus- 
tice, and the preservation of the constitutional tights of 


the States, and of the Union, I move that the message of 
the President of the United States, and the accompanying 
documents, be referred to a select committee. ` 
_ Mr. HOLMES said, that it seemed that part of the mes- 

sage, in reality, belonged to the Judiciary Committee ; 
that another part belonged to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs; and that another portion fairly belonged to the 
Military Committee. ‘There was another portion of this 
message, which illustrated an opinion which Mr. Hy had 
long entertained. He had, for a long time, considered 
that there was a deficiency in the. standing committees, 
and that another ought to be added te those which alrea- 
dy existed in the Senate. A committee to decide upoti 
all questions between the States and the United States, 
would, he thought, be a valuable addition ; and it would 
very properly receive the name of the Committee of the 
States. He would only say, that he was sorry any colli- 
sion should take place between the Federal Government 
and any of the State Governments; and a question. of 
such a nature ought rather to be referred to a select than 
a standing committee. i 

Mr, JOHNSON, of Kentucky, said, that he should.not 
be in favor of referring the message toa select committee, 
It ought to goto a standing committee, not appointed for 
the purpose of considering the subject, but originated be- 
fore this matter ‘had been agitated. Ona subject of the 
nature of this, fecling would necessarily be excited; and 
he, therefore, hoped, the reference would be made to some 
committee not likcly to partake of any excitemetit that 
might be félt in this instance. He had hoped that this 
question bad been finally settled and dismissed at the last 
session ; nor did he expect to have it again brought up ‘at 
this session. No man was a more thorough friend of the 
rights of the States than himself, or would go further to 
preserve them from any encroachment on the part of the 
Federal Government, when their Governments conducted 
themselves with a due regard to the other portions of the 
Confederacy. He did not, however, approve of casting 
such fire brands as this into the councils of the nation ; 
nor did he wish, by making such a matter of more im- 
portance than it could justly claim, to incresse a sensation 
which ought, rather, if possible, to be allayed. The mes- 
sage ought to go to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
whose ability to decide upon it could not be questioned. 
They would report, and the subject, without further trou- 
ble, would be brought before the Senate in its proper 
light. If the United States’ Government were wrong, or 
if the Government of Georgia were wrong, the Senate 
would ‘dlearly understand it, and the proper means. for 
rectifying the difference could then be pointed out. There 
had been instances of interference on the part of the Fe- 
deral powers, upon the States, which called for redress. 
Even the State represented by him had been much op- 
pressed: their laws had been nullified, by a system of 
judicial procedure, unwarranted and unprecedented. 
But never had any collision between the Federal and 
State authorities appeared in so appalling or so dangerous 
a light, as, at first view, it did in this case. If he tho- 
roughly understood the message, here a collision of the 
miltary foree of the United States with that of Georgia 
was threatened, and the hand of one citizen was tobe 
raised against another in deadly strife. ~ 

‘This was a state of things to be dreaded, and, at almost 
every risk, to be avoided. He would. give up, dearly as 
he held the rights of the States, almost any point, before 
he would consent to array the United States against the ._ 
individual States. It was from such a conflict of powers.” 
that the Union was, hereafter, it ever, to be dissolved. 
He, therefore, repeated what he had said before, that the 
subject should be referred to a committee hot organized 
for the purpose ; not supposing, however, that any com- 
mittee would not deal justly upon it; but, regarding the 
probability that feeling would be excited, and ‘strongly 
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desirous that it should be-weighed with calmness and de- 
liberation. He did not fear that any great danger would 
arise out of this ‘matter—it was one of those Summer 
clouds which sometimes overcast.the brightest day ; such 
had darkened our prospects formerly, and had been dis: 
pelled, and so it would be, he trusted, in this instance. | 
What he principally feared was, the moral effect which 
such a disagreement would have upon the country, and 
in the view of the world. Farther than this, he thought 
there could be no fear: for it was not to be supposed that 
a collision of a serious nature could take place between 
the General Government and a State sovereignty, on ac- 
count of a strip of land hardly worth legislation ; which, 
if found within the limits of Georgia, would be readily and 
fairly purchased with the national treasure, and transfer- 
red to Georgia. 

“Mr. HARRISON moved to lay the message on the ta- 
ble, and to print it; but withdrew his motion at the re- 
quest òf- ` we 

Mr. BERRIEN, who said: If I did not believe, Mr. 
President, that the observations of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would receive an interpretation beyond that which 
he would himself give to them, I would not trespass on 
your time, by the very brief reply which I am now about 
to make. 1 rely, with entire confidence, on the assurance 
which he has given to the Senate, that it was not his in- 
tention, in this stage of this inquiry, to express any opin- 
ion on the merits of the controversy between the State of 
Georgia and the United States, and the equally explicit de- 
claration, that he did not design to censure the conduct of 
that State in reference to this subject ; but, as his remarks 
seem to me to be susceptible of such an interpretation, 
and as such a censure would be alike uncalled for and un- 
just, I feel myself bound, by every consideration of duty, 
to vindicate tue State which | have the honor to represent 
on this floor, 

Sir, if this measure is calculated to disturb the harmony 
of our councils—if the moral effect of the agitation of such 
a question be ohe, which every patriot should deplore—if, 
in the language of the Senator from Kentucky, itis a fire- 
brand thrown among us—I call upon that honorable Sen- 
ator, and on this House, to bear witness, that Georgia is 
not the actur on this occasion—she has not revived this 
unhappy strife—she has acted under a law, passed at a 
moment when, by treaty, she had acquired undisputed 
dominion over all the lands within her chartered limits—in 
conformity to principles distinctly avowed’on this floor by 
honorable. Senators, who gave their sanction to that ,in- 
strument, by which this treaty was partially. revoked. 
When, at the last Session of Congress, the treaty with 
the Creek Indians was under consideration, it was dis- 
tinctly adm.tted—no one ventured to assert the contra- 
ry—ithat, so iar as the rights of Georgia were concerned, 
she had an absolute vested interest, under the treaty of 
the Indian Springs, which could not be touched without 
her consent, 

It was then said, and reiterated, that the new treaty 
wouid secure to Georgia all the lands within her charter- 
ed limits ; but if, by any mistake, a small portion should 
be exciuded, the United States would make haste to re- 
move the difficulty, by obtaining an instant cession of that 
portion from the Indians, with the distinct concession that 
the United States could not deprive Georgia of the rights 
which she had acquired under the former treaty. Rely- 
ing on:these principles, and-on-her clear and undeniable 
and solemnly adjudged right to survey lands within her 

chartered limits, the State. of Georgia has proceeded to 


“exeoute her Jaw. She has met with obstructions from |: 


some Jadian Chiefs; and the President of the United 
States, not content with having directed her officers to 
be arrested, has come here to menace-her-with the em- 
ployment of the military force of the Union. lfa resort 
-Aosthe Judicial tribunals was proper, and will be available, 
Vou. WI. 19. 
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why threaten her with the use of military force.’ Has-she. 
yet refused to submit herself to Judicial arbitrament ?.. -If 
arms are to be. used, why resort to the misetable farce of , 
a Judicial trial? Since.Georgia has not yet:résisted. the 
civilauthority of the United States, why agitate the coun- 
cils of the Union, by anticipating a conflict; which, how- 
ever unequal, may, nevertheless, be fatal tu the happiness 
of this Confederacy ? I call upon the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to bear witness, that this is not the act of Georgia. 
Lask him to reserve his opinion for the full investigation, 
of this case. 
that the Executive Government of the United States 
could, at any time, have terminated this unhappy contro- 
versy, by an act of perfect justice to Georgia, tothe Creek 
Indians, and to the United States—] will call upon him to 
say under the influence of what motive this subjeci has, 
in this form, been thus obtruded on the harmony of our 
councils. - {Y agree that this is a-firebrand—I repeat to him, 
Georgia has not thrown it. I trust the reference to a see- 
lect committee will prevail. : 

Mr. BENTON observed, that, on the first hearing of 
the message, he had thought the Judiciary Committee a 
proper reference ; but, on further consideration of the va- 
rious questions involved in that document, he was dis- 
posed to agree with the gentleman from Georgia, that the 
proper course would be to refer it to a select. committee. 
He would, therefore, withdraw the motion he had made. . 

Mr. HARRISON said, that, as there were a great diver- 
sity of opinions on the subject, and as it seemed to him 
that the message, having but once been read, was not 
thoroughly understood, and as he thought even the gen- 
tleman from Missouri was not altogether correct in his 
conception of its character, he would again move to lay it 
on the table ; but he again withdrew the motion at the 
request of . 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky; who said, in explanation, 
that, so far from taking upon himself to bestow .censure 
on the Government of Georgia, he had not intended to 
express any opinion upon the merits of the case. He. 
certainly did not sufficiently understand the subject to 
take sides. His design, in moving the reference to a 
standing committee, was, that a more unbiassed decision 
might be obtained. As ‘to the subject.in-dispute, he 
hoped some adjustment would be speedily made, so that 
the line of the disputed Territory might be run ; and that 
an appropriation might then be made by Congress, and 
the Jand bought up, that they might-have done with the 
matter. ` 

Some further conversation took place ; when the mo- 
tion of Mr. HARRISON, to lay the message on the table, 
was negatived—18 to 26. 

The question on the motion of Mr. BERRIEN, to refer. 
it toa select committee of five, was then put, and carried. 

[The following additional documents on this subject 
were communicated by the President of the United States, 
on a subsequent day, and referred to the same committee, 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States : 
/ : | Wasurnetos, 8th Fes. 1827. 

I communicate to Congress copies of a letter from the 
Governor of the State of Georgia, received since my mes- 
sage of the Sth instant, and of enclosures received with it, 
further confirmative of the facts stated in that message. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, GEORGIA, 

ai Milledgeville, 27th January, 1827. 

Sin : As the officers of Georgia, engaged in the excu- 
tion of their duties near to its Western boundary, by order 
of the Legislative and Executive authority of the State, 
have suffered frequent interruption from. the Indians. of 


| the Creek Nation, accompanied by indignities and insults 


If, on that investigation, it shall appear. ~~ 
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1 
sufficiently aggravated, and are still threatened with others | friendly observed by all parties concerned, and that-our 
of more violent and outrageous character ; and, as there | former differences with our neighbors, the Georgians, 
is reason to believe that your Agent of Indian Affairs isi would have been finally settled, and that-we would, in 
the prime mover and instigator of the same, I have deem- | future, livein the strictest friendship in all our intercourse. 
ed it proper to lay before you the enclosed papers in sup- | We are determined, on our part, not to do an act that can. 
port-of that belief, and to ask the favor of you to inform j be calculated to give offence, but are right, and we hope 
me if that officer is so acting by your authority, or with | they will be respected. We are your friends. 
your sanction and countenance. It may be thought pain-| Signed by Little Prince, Oakfusky Yoholo, Sparner 
ful enough that the United States, whose undoubted right | Tustnugg Efargo, Easticharco Chopco, Wigas Horge, 
it Is, sian enter into controversy with Georgia on the va- | Coche Hodgo, Charchus Micue. i i 
lidity of treaties, and the lawfulness of boundaries, tres-| p, } ages 
passes committed on the one side, or right of sovereignty Copy of a itler from aes A. Rogers, District Surveyor, 
violated on the other, with the remedial or redressive to Governor Troup, January 23, 1827. 
measures demanded by either. His ExceLttency GOVERNOR Trove : 

It is not to be presumed that the President would trans-} Sır : Enclosed you will find a copy of an instrument 
fer the sovereign attributes to'a subaltern Agent, much | of writing, which was handed to me by a parcel of In- 
less that he would delegate them for the annoyance of the | dians, on the 21st instant ; and, after I read the letter, 
People of Georgia, tor insult to their public functionaries, | they demanded of me my compass, which F had to surren- 
for invasion of their Territorial rights, and, finally, for! der to them, but, aflera few minutes, they agreed to give 
bloodshed. me back my compass, and would come with me over the 

If these powers have been insolently assumed by such | new 'Treaty line, which they did, and threatened me very 
subaltern, for such purposes, it is not for the Governor of | severe if I should be caught over Bright’s line again a 
Georgia to dictate to the President the measures which | surveying. I have come on to M‘Intosh’s old place, and 
ought to follow, as well in vindication of the honor of the | have stopt my hands until] hear from you. If you intend 
United States, as in reparation of the wrongs done to} to give me assistance, I hope you will take the earliest 
Georgia. The President is competent to judge them, | measure to get it to me, as provision is scarce, and my 
and the Governor doubts not his willingness to judge | hands uneasy to go home. * As to the number of men it 


them rightly. will take to guard me, Lam unable to say—my situation 
With great consideration and respect, is this: There is three settlements of Indians in my Dis- 

G. M. TROUP. — | trict that have in them about ten men ; and in two miles, 

The Pueswwenr of the United States. on the Alabama side, there is a large town that Iam told 


have from forty to fifty warriors in it, which isto be placed 
on the new treaty line as spies, and prevent the land from 
being surveyed ; and, as for further information, I will re- 
fer you to Major Panamore, the bearer of this express, and 
who was with me when the Indians stopt me. 

Yours, &c. 


Copy of a letter from Wiley Williams to Governor Troup. 
liru Distnicr, Cannot COUNTY, 
January, 22d, 1827. 

Sin. I did flatter myself that E should have been able 
to complete my survey without troubling you, or being 
troubled by the Indians, but in this 1 have been deceived. 
Eight or ten lusty fellows rode up to my camp last night, 
with a letter; written by Crowell, and signed by several 
Chiefs, and ordcred me to desist from surveying the land 
on the West side of the new treaty line. Mr. Rogers, 
who surveys the ninth district, and who will be the bear 
er of this, was broken up by them yesterday. You will 
know best what measures to pursue inregard to the affair, 
but, if the survey proceeds, a protection must be afforded 
us, and that must be sufficient to protect the whole fron- | the question being upon agreeing to the amendment re- 
tier line, from the intersection of the Cherokee line with | ported by the Committee, viz : to stike out the ninety- 

the State line, to Millers Bend. There is about one- | third section. was 
fourth of my District that lies West of Bright’s line, and I] Mr. BERRIEN explained the motiyes which induced 
yesterday completed my meridian lines through it. 1) him to vote for the proposition now before the Senate, al- 
shall, to day, commence my transverse lines, but, after | though he had voted for the section, and referred to the 
mature reflection, I. cannot feel myself safe in crossing | declaration which he had formerly made, that he would 
Bright’s line at present, but shall proceed to survey that | not consent to the passage of the bill without the 93d sec- 
part which lies East of the linc, and when 1 am done, |} tion, until the Senate had declared that they would not 
shall make the attempt to survey the balance. I hope | pass the bill in that form. He now advocated the amend- 
by that time, however, a sufficient protection will be af- | ment, with a design to a decision of the question whether 
forded. Mr. Rogers can better inform you than ! can by | the Senate were or were not in favor of a Bankrupt Bill 

writing. Yours, respectfully, in a limited form. 
WILEY WILLIAMS. Mr. HARRISON remarked, that he was situated in the 
k: f > 1807 same manner as the gentleman from Georgia, and he 
: CREER NATION JAN: By: 1820 should now vote for de motion, and for the bill, with a 
To the Surveyors, running the land West of the line of the | hope that a provision similar to that contained in the 93d 
late Treaty : section might hereafter be added to the system. 

GuntiemEn: We, the undersigned Chiefs and Head-| Mr. EATON considered that a question taken on strik- 
Men of the Creek Nation, having learnt, with great re- {ing out the 93d section would be contrary to the rules of 
gret, that you are engaged in surveying the lands West of | the Senate, they having twice decided against striking’ it 
the line. of the late treaty, and which was not ceded by | out. It was a question with him. whether this was now a 
that treaty, we have again to request and demand of yeu, | tangible subject. Had this section been an amendment 
in the most friendly terms, that you will desist from | it might have been proper to consider it now, but beinga 
stretching a chain over any of our lands, not ceded by the | part of the original bill reported, he certainly thought.it 
said treaty ; we flattered ourselves, and we had a right to | was not. On this ground he objected to it. He could 
„believe, the stipulations of that treaty would have been | not calculate the end of proceedings upon any bill if 


JAMES A. ROGERS, D. S. 
Gro. M.Trovr, Governor of Georgia.) 


Tourspay, Fenrvany 6, 1827. 
THE BANKRUPT BILL. 
The Senate took up the Report of the Committee 


to whom the bill to establish an uniform system of Bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States had been referred ; 


a, 
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not embraced in the provisions of :thisact, should first be 
paid, and that then the remaining assets should be divid- 
ed among the other creditors, aT at i ` 

- Mr. EATON explained the object of this:amendment. 
The Senate had been tantalized by the fiends of the bill 
with the 93d: section, which proposed to extend to all 
classes of community. He differed from many as to the 
Constitutional power to do this. But he now said; that, if” 
a provision were to be made for the merchants alone, it 


members were to bé permitted to present it in different | 
shapes as they happened to -have changed their opinions, 
as was the case with the gentleman from Georgia. ; 

Mr. BERRIEN said the gentleman from Tennessee had 
misunderstood, and, consequently, misrepresented him. 
He had not changed his opinion, in-any respect, upon 
this bill. : 

te EATON said it was immaterial to him whether the 
gentleman had changed his opinion or only changed his 
fine of conduct. ‘It mattered not to him whether that 
gentleman wished to sweep all classes into his system, 
or confine it to one particular class. He wished for some 
plan by which certain points of a bill should be fixed by 
certain’ rules, and an end be put, at some period, to the 
consideration of subjects before the Senate, and at which 
it must not again be reproduced ina different form. The 
only question was, whether this part of the bill could be 
brought again before the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMES said that this question was for the deci- 
sion of the Chair, unless the President saw fit to refer it 
to the Senate. He thought there was no doubt as to the 
propriety of the motion : and he should be very sorry to 

ave a highly important feature of the bill winked out of 
sight by any thing like mere form. The change of the 
previous question had brought up anew the subject of this 
section, and its consideration was perfectly in order. 

Mr. KING thought that the question could be settled 
by the Chair without referring it to the Senate. He con- 
ceived there could be no doubt that the subject was now 
entirely open to the Senate. 

After some further conversation, the CHAIR decided 
that the question on striking out the section was in order, 
and that, after a recommitment, the whole subject was 
open to be acted upon. The question was then put, and 
decided by the following vote : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Berrien, Bouligny, 
Branch, Chambers, Clayton, Cobb, Dickerson, Edwards, 
Harrison, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston of Louisiana, Kane, 
King, Knight, Macon, Mills, Randolph, Reed, Ridgely, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Sillsbee, Smith of Maryland, 
Smith of South Carolina, Tazewell, Van Buren, White, 
Willey, Williams, Woodbury.—34. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Chandler, Chase, Eaton, Find- 
lay, Hendricks, Johnson of Kentucky, Marks, McKinley, 
Noble, Rowan, Seymour.—12. 

Mr. HARRISON said, that, as there was a great divi- 
sion of opinion on the operation of this bill, he would 
move to strike out fire and insert three, in the last section, 
dimiting the period it shall remain in force. 

Mr. KING moved to limit its term of operation to two 
years. He remarked, at some length, on the general me- 
rits of the bill; and stated his motive, in making this mo- 
tion, to be, the relief of those unfortunate men, who had 
been reduced to poverty by the changes which had taken 
place in Europe, and by the misfortunes incident to a 
change from war to peace. To effect this object, of ex- 
tending this benefit to those individuals, he thought the 
space of two years would be sufficient. 

Mr. CHANDLER objected to the two motions, and to 
the last, because it changed the grounds upon which the 
bill had formerly stood. If the purpose of the bill was to 
operate as a sponge, to annul all the debts in the country, 
he should think the 93d section had better be retained, 
60 a6 to extend this absolution to all classes. i 

Mr. HAYNE suggested to thé gentleman from Ala- 
bama, that two years would hardly effect the object of 
his motion : besides, it was essential to give the system a 
thorough trial as to its effects in securing debts. his 
could hardly be tested in so short a time. 

Mr. HARRISON’S motion was then put and carried. 

Mr. EATON offered an amendment as a substitute for 
the 93d section, the purport of which was, that, whena 
merchant became bankrupt, debts due by him te persons 


ed their produce in the hands of the merchants, that they = 
should be protected. Let the bill be exclusively for mere 
chants, but preserve the farmer from its evil effects. Un- 
der this bill, the merchant only could commit any act of 
bankruptcy, but when he did so, away went the proper- 
ty of the farmers, deposited in his hands, and they were 
entirely deprived of the products of their industry. They 
went into the hands of assignees, and were given to the 
creditors of the bankrupt. It was to protect the farmer 
and planter, who knew nothing of the complicated oper- 
ations of mercantile business, that he had offered this 
amendment, and he hoped it would be adopted, 

Mr. BERRIEN opposed this motion, upon the ground 
of injustice and violation of all-correct principle. If this 
motion was adopted, it would show the: indisposition of 
the Senate to establish any Bankrupt system. According 
to this amendment, the assets of the debtor would be ap- 
plied to the full payment of debts due to the non-trading 
classes, and would thus take from the Bankrupt all means 
of satisfying his mercantile creditors. This would cer- 
tainly give rise to acts of great injustice. He objected to 
the manner in which the gentleman from Tennessee had 
spoken of the discussion on the 93d section. The Com- 
mittee had certainly not intended to tantalize the Senate 
upon that subject ; nor did he think that phrase at all pro- 
per or applicable. He believed the gentleman had mis- 
conceived the legal doctrine upon the subject of consign- 
ments. The law was well established in England, and in 
this country, that the property of a consignor, when the 
consignee became bankrupt, was no farther liable to pay 
his debts, than he had advanced uponit. To that extent 
it was his property, and to that extent it was liable to his 
creditors. But, farther than that, he was merely the as- 
signee, or agent, holding the property in trust. 

Where, then, was the right of taking the property of 
one man, and applying it to satisfy the demands of ano- 
ther? or of taking the property of the bankrupt and ap- 
plying it to the payment of the demand of one creditor 
to the prejudice of the others’ This billhe considered 
extended valuable benefits to the farming community. If 
a merchant failed in the present state of things, the far- 
mer obtained nothing. It was all swallowed up in paying 
the debts of those immediately connected with the bank- 
rupt. Whereas, under the bill now before the Senate, 
the farmer would share equally with the other creditors, 
He hoped, therefore, the manifest injustice of this amend- 
ment would induce the Senate to reject it. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, supported, at consider- 
able length, the amendment proposed by Mr. EATON. 
Without any concert with that gentleman, he had intend- 
ed, himself, to offer a similar amendment. In allusion to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Georgia, he consider- 
ed him to be entirely wrong, as to the rule of law in Eng- 
land, with regard to the property of persons in the hands 
of a debtor when he became bankrupt. [Mr. Smita here 
read from a volume of English Reports, the decisions of 
Lord Alvanly and Mr. Justice Heap, in which they state 
that the effects which are received by the consignee, af- 
ter an act of bankruptcy, should be subject to a division 
among the creditors.] Mr. S. argued, that, in this coun- 
try, now, although a bankrupt might pay bis debts to fa- 
vored creditors, still he was forced to pay over aii consign- 
ments, with interest. But, even under the Bankrupt bill, 


was their duty to say to the agriculturists, who deposite. -` 
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it would not be difficult for a merchant to apply consign- 
ments to pay his mercantile debts, and the farmers and 
planters be thus deprived of their property. He should 
say, let every person who wished the Bankrupt bill have 
the benefit of it ; but let other classes be protected from 
injury by its operation, and have their property secured 
to them, although they have no power over the person of 
the bankrupt. : 

Mr. VAN BUREN opposed the amendment, as he had 
the ninety-third section, on the ground of its inconsistency 
and error. It was an erroneous idea that bankruptcy was 
a boon to the debtor merchant ; or, that the bill could be 
made to serve Ged and Mammon, by combining two 
things totally at variance. It was a law of pains and pen- 
alties; giving to the creditor certain powers over the 
debtor, on his failure to meet his payments on the day 
they become due. He explained, at considerable length, 
the nature and effect of a bankrupt system, with which 
he considered this amendment entirely inconsistent. 

‘Mr. BERRIEN explained what he considered a mis- 
conception, on the part of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr Ssara,} in the citations which he had 
made. On reference to the book from which that gen- 
tleman had quoted, he found that the decision related to 
property purchased, and not to property consigned to a 
merchant, to be sold on account of the consignor, ‘There 
was also an ample provision made in the 33d section of the 
bill, for the preservation of the property of others in the 
possession of any person who became bankrupt. 

Mr. BATON offered a modified amendment, to pro- 
vide that persons not included in the provisions of the 
bill, should share equally with the other creditors in the 
division of the property of the bankrupt; but, that the 
bankrupt should not be discharged from his contracts with 
those persons, although he should be discharged from im- 
prisonment on account of the balances of those demands 
to which he should be liable at any future period. 

Mr. Eaton proceeded briefly to explain the object 
of this modification ; when, 

Mr. HAYNE said, that this was presenting the matter 
in a new aspect; and was giving to the non-trading class 
all the benefits, and none of th: consequences, of bank- 
ruptcy. This discrimination was neither fair nor just. It 
would allow one creditor to claim the whole of his de- 
mand, and leave others destitute of any portion of their 
claims, equally equitable. 

Mr. BERRIEN remerked, that, under this new provi 
sion, foreign merchants would claim the whole of their 
demands, while our own citizens would come in for mere- 
ly a share of the dividend ; as forcign merchants did not 
come within the operation of the bill. 

Mr, HARRISON asked what would become of the prin- 
ciple of uniformity, so strenuously contended forin former 
discussions, if this amendment were adopted? Would 
not the system press with a heavy hand on some, and witb 
alight one on others? 

Mr. HOLMES said the amendment had a double aspect. 
Tt combined both Bankruptcy and Insolvency. Fe un- 
derstood that the debtor was to be discharged from his 
contract, by one creditor, and from imprisonment only, 
by another; and he considered that law which released a 
debtor from imprisonment only, an insolvent law. 

The question was then taken on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. EATON, and was rejected by the following 
vote: 

YiEAS.—Messrs. Chandler, Cobb, Eaton, Hendricks, 
Kane, Macon, Marks, McKinley, Noble, Randolph, Beed, 
Rowan, Smith, of S. C. White, Willey.—15. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bell, Benton, Ber- 
rien, Bouligny, Branch, Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Dick- 
erson, Edwards, Findlay, Harrison, Hayne, Holmes, 
Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnston, of Louisiana, King, 
Knight, Mills, Ridgely, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Sey- 


mour, Silsbee, Smith, of Maryland, Thomas, Van Buren, 
Williams, Woodbury.—32. : 

Mr. BRANCH rose, and said, that he was unwilling to 
truuble the Senate by any unnecessary proposition. But 
he thought the bill, as it now stood, was. susceptible of 
an improvement, which would extend its effects in a be- 
neficial manner. Since it was the favorite project of part 
of the Senate, to incorporate in the provisions of the bill 
all descriptions of trades, he thought an amendment 
which he was about to offer, would meet with the appro- 
val of, at least, all those who supported the ninety-third 
section. He should take occasion to move the addition 
in some proper manner, of a provision to the bill, to 
bring banking establishments within its operations. Asall 
bankers are included at present, an idea would seem to 
be conveyed, which was incorrect, that Banks, or those 
who conducted them, were within the scope of the bill. 
That they ought to be so placed, he believed would 
readily be seen by those who would take the trouble 
to investigate the subject. The banks of the South 
had given circulation to a paper currency, which had, 
in many instances, become depreciated, to the great 
loss of the People; and, while the banks were un- 
able or unwilling to pay their honest obligations, no 
measures were pointed out by which a just disposition 
of their effects could be enforced, for the benefit of the 
numerous creditors. To place some barrier to the ope- 
ration of such a state of things, was his object in propos- 
ing thisamendment. There was no subject, he believed, 
upon which greater unanimity of sentiment existed, than 
upon the evils arising from the present banking: system, 
The evils arising out of a paper currency, when not 
placed under restrictions sufficiently severe to. restrain 
those engaged in bank companies from profligate or 
careless conduct, were universally admitted. He, there- 
fore, wished to apply the pains and penalties of the Bank- 
rupt System to these evils. He called on his colleagues 
to assist him in this endeavor. The country was inun- 
dated with paper money ; and if the merchants of the 
country were to be made bankrupt when they ceased to 
pay their debts promptly, why should not incorporated 
companies, placed in the same circumstances, be subject- 
ed to the same consequences? When the merchant 
ceased to pay on the day on which his debt was due, he 
fell under the penalty ; and if banks were to depreciate 
their paper with impunity, how could he avert that ca- 
tastrophe > He might bave funds invested in the worth- 
less liabilities of the banks ; he might hold their paper— 
but of what avail was that ! He presented the paper to 
the officers, and they smiled with the utmost compla- 
cency, while they told him that they could not pay it— 
perhaps they informed him that there was a run on 
the institution ; that their paper was unfortunately 
depreciated, and their credit unsound, .and, therefore, 
they could not pay their debts.. This was the only 
consolation—a complacent smile, and a smooth story. 
‘Thus, the merchant must become a bankrupt, although 
he has funds, while the Banks, also having funds, and 
sometimes toa very large amount, escape all responsibility, 
and are not liable to be required to give that property to 
their creditors. We all know the manner of operation 
in these institutions. Their paper is issued to a great 
amount—it becomes depreciated ; and then is bought up 
by the Banks or their friends, and the loss falls entire- 
ly upon those innocent individuals who trusted to the 
integrity of chartered companies. Should not this state 
of things be prevented? Should it be said that, Con- 
grets legislated only for the weaker portions of the com- 
munity, and that its laws were of the strength of the cob- 
web, through which the stronger might break with, im- 
punity ? The provisions of the bill included, bhe- was 
aware, the class called Bankers, But it appeared to bhim 
that bankers were one thing in a Bankrupt Bill, and quite 
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power of volition, both of which were, in many instances, 
necessary to the. commission of an.act of bankruptcy. 
And, indeed, if certain acts were committed, which, in 
a private individual, would make him eligible for bank- 
ruptcy, by whom is this bankruptcy to be declared ; 
upon whom is all the pain and penalty to fall ?` Would it 
be said that, because a President, a Cashier, or a Porter 
of a bank, should involve the institution beyond its power 
to pay, that the bank must be declared bankrupt? Ifa 
bank could by possibility be drawn into the operation of 
the act, then the whole corporation must be subject to 
share in the bankruptcy. View it either way, the subject 
was full of difficulty and delicacy; and in no State or 
country had banking corporations been subject to bank- 
ruptcy ; which had led the. Committee to omit them. Op- 
posed to bringing those institutions within the operations 
of the bankrupt system, he certainly was ; but he would 
say, that, let the subject come before Congress when it 
might, he would go as far as any man in endeavoring to 
place the currency of our country on a solid foundation. 
But this great object could not be effected by the propo- 
sition now before the Senate. He should, therefore, vote 
against the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. HOLMES remarked, that the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina did not, in his opinion, 
harmonize with the context of the bill. The reading, 
if the amendment were adopted, would be, ‘ Bankers, 
whether incorporated or not.” Banks might be incor- 
porated, hut he thought bankers were not. He cone 
ceived, therefore, that some modification was necessary. 

Mr. BRANCH then offered his amendment in a modi- 
fied form. Following the word bankers, to insert, Or 
any banking corporation.” 

Mr. HOLMES said, that, as the amendment was now 
altered, he understood it to imply persons engaged in 
banks. It was a proposition which he thought could not 
be very agreeable to the Senate, because it must neces- 
sarily comprise all those who held stock. He admitted 
that.the subject was one of great difficulty, and although 
the first form of the amendment was one which could 
hardly have been considered satisfactory, yet it seemed 
to point out an individual to be acted upon. As it at 
present stood, although, doubtless, expresssing more 
fully the meaning of the mover, he conceived the diffi- 
culty to have been greatly increased. How will you get at 
the banks, after they have done an act subjecting them 
to bankruptcy ? Who will you seize upon, and from 
whom will you force a resignation of all effects? In the 
first proposition, the Banker might have been coerced. 
to give up his effects; but here you have no such indi- 
vidual pointed out, and your process must be upon the 
inanimate, soulless corporation. Buteven to effect the 
first proposition, the ninety-third section would have 
been found much more effectual, as it embraced all class- 
es of individuals whatsoever. In the present wording of 
the amendment, much perplexity would be caused, as 
there would be great difficulty in fixing upon tie indivi- 
dual to represent the bankrupt institution. Banks were 
carried on by officers appointed for the purpose ; and 
whe would you imprison, as a bankrupt, from among 
them ? Not the President, nor the Cashier, surely. They 
are not, perhaps, as deeply interested as many of the 
Stockholders. Nor could they be forced, in common 
justice, to give up their effects to satisfy the creditors of 
the institution. Nor did it appear to Mr. Hoxumes that 
the benefits generally accruing to the creditors in bank- 
ruptcies, would be obtained by a delivery of the ef- 
fects of the bank, and a discharge. What were the 
effects that would be given up? The furniture of 
the banking-house—the counters and desks, and perhaps 
some of the depreciated paper. This operation would 
certainly do no good to the currency ; and as to the debts 


a different class in the general aceptation of commu- 
nity.. He did not know exactly in what manner the ob- 
ject he had in view could be accomplished ; but he called 
‘onother gentlemen of. the Senate, more conversant in 
these matters, to-assist him in digesting the. proposition 
he wished to make. . The evils -whicl: he had alluded to 
~—and which he was animated with the desire of prevent- 
.ing—were no chimeras of the brain: they were. real, as 
they were great and alarming. They weighed down, with 
a merciless oppression, the community of which he was 
_ a member and a representative, which had suffered to a 
vast extent from the delinquency-of those chartered insti- 
tutions. Let us then, said Mr Brancu, coerce these asso- 
ciations, which wield the moneyed destinies of the coun- 
try, into the practice of justice and fairness. Let us lay 
the axe-at the root of the evil, and pave the way to a cor- 
dial acceptance of a Bankrupt Law throughout the coun- 
try, by making it instrumental in restraining those arbi- 
trary, and he might say aristocratical,moneyed institutions, 
- now, in one sense, privileged beyond the pale of the law, 
as.applicable to all other business. He was fully aware of 
the mischief which might. be anticipated from allowing 
Banks to continue to enjoy their present exemption from 
the same process that would be followed in regard to any 
other individual. The consequences appeared to him 
more important than they were generally considered. He 
believed, if they were not checked, that they might 
hereafter shake the fabric of our liberties, and bring down 
ruin upon some of our most meritorious classes of society. 
He, therefore, proposed to amend the bill by inserting, 
after the word “ banker,” the words ‘whether incor- 
porated or not,” as he presumed the term bankers 
was copied from the English law—and it would be ob- 
served that there was but one bank in that country— 
while in this they were innumerable, assuming the shape 
of artificial individuals. 

Mr. HAYNE would offer but a few words in explana- 
tion of the bill, as now before the Senate, in its relationsto 
the portion now proposed to be amended. This subject 
did not escape the observation of the Committee ; but it 
was full of difficulty, and it was thought best to leave it 
untouched, and submit it to further experience. When 
he stated the difficulties of the case, he thought it would 
be admitted that the amendment, at least, required great 
deliberation. The point to be established by the Dill 
was the security of the obligations of debtor and creditor, 
and the release of the former from the latter, in cases 
where all property was given up. But Mr. H. did not 
think it entered into the spirit of the Bankrupt System 
to undertake the regulation of the currency of the coun 
try. He thought the condition of banking establishments 
of the greatest importance, and that some regulation 
should be adopted, when it could be done with propri- 
ety and effect. The Committee had determined to in- 
clude in the bill all bankers, with the exception of those 
connected with institutions chartered by the several 
States, because to attempt to reach them by any clause 
of this bill, might interfere with the acts of the several 
State sovereignties, in relation to those associations. The 
power of the States to make such regulations, in relation 
to Bank incorporations ; to fix and circumscribe their 
powers, and point out the penalties to be suffered by 
their officers, in case of delinquency, had long been ad- 
mitted ; and it would at once be seen that any provision 
for the restriction or government of such institutions, in- 
troduced into this bill, would have been a direct inter 
ference jn the arrangements of the individual States. 
Other difficulties suggested themselves to the Committee. 
Banks may become bankrupt by a certain process. For 
instance : a banker must have left the State, or done 
other similar acts, a number of which an incorporation was 
eertainly not capable of performing. An incorporated 
body was considered as haying no soul, as exercising no 
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of the banks, it appeared to him that these institutions: 


had the power of discharging themselves from their debts; 
and that very power produced all the evils now suffered. 
As to responsibility in general, there was. none upon the 
officers of the bank. It was true that there were some 
charters by which the property of the individual Directors 
was made liable for the demands upon the institution : 
but such individuals would come under the denomination 
of bankers, for the benefits of bankruptcy : consequent- 
ly, the amendment now-offered, would have no bearing 
upon them. The amendment contemplates including 
banksin the provisions of the bill ; and, in doing so, it 
is impossible to know upon whom the bill will operate, 
or whether it will operate with justice and equity. He 
thought it would be buta blind provision to include those 
institutions, and that it would lead to no useful practi- 
cal results. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, thought that this 
amendment was a rational plan for the relief of the Peo- 
ple, to which the Senate ought to give their attentionand 
assent. The banks, it is true, now relieve your Courts of 
justice from much of their business, by the promptness 
with wh ch they demand debts duc to them. But, under 
a bankrupt system, the banks might be charged with half 
of the cases in which merchants and others would become 
bankrupts. ‘The bank gives three days grace, and if, at 
their expiration, the note is not paid, the debtor is subject 
to become a bankrupt. And were the banks to escape 
all the penalties to which merchants and private bankers 
were subjected ? You go into a bank, and present them 
with their own notes, on which they promise to pay you 
a certain sum ; but they refuse to take it up ; and they 
prescribe to the holder of their obligations, the terms 
upon which they will redeem them. From this decision 
you have no appeai. And how are they protected ? He 
knew of no other protection, but that they presented 
a number of persons representing in mass a large 
amount of capital. An individual who would so coolly 
refuse to satisfy debtsdue by him, would be spurned from 
society, if there were no other means of punishment 
provided by law. Much had been said as to the difficulty 
of framing any provision to touch bank incorporations. 
But to his mind, there was no difficulty at all. It was as 
easy to make bunks liable to bankruptcy, by saying that, 
if the President and Directors do certain acts, they (forthe 
bank, ) shall be subject to bankruptcy, as to say that any 
other individuals shall become, under certain circumstan- 
ces, bankrupt. When an individual presents a bank 
note to the oflicers of a bank, and they do not pay its 
amount in specie, let that be an act of bankruptcy. Why 
should not banks, when they have, in many respects, 
the rights of individuals, be subject, in certain instances, 
to the same penalties of bankruptcy ? For instance, 
look at the charter of the Bank of the United States, 
which gives to the institution the right to sue and to be 
sued. And why, if the officers should refuse me my due, 
or to redeem their notes, should I not have my resource 
against them, in the same manner, and with as great la- 
titude, as against a merchant, under similar circumstan- 
ces? He could see no reason why the refusal at the 
bank to pay its notes, should not be a perfect and legal 
act of bankruptcy, in the same manner as a similar refu- 
sal, on the part of a merchant, would be considered. He 
could seu no difference. If they were as fair subjects 
for legal interference as the «merchants, where is the diffi- 
culty, and why should they be exempted? As to the 
manner in which banks are conducted in this country, we 
have too many lamentable proofs of the evils which have 
been produced by them, to hesitate a moment in adopt- 
ing a preventive to their licentiousness. In addressing 
the Senate, a few days since, he had occasion to allude to 

the unprincipled course which had marked the. rise and 
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fall of certain banks in Connecticut, and more parti- 
cularly the Eagle Bank of New Haven. ` 

He would here refer the Senate to an account given of 
the short career of this Bank, in Niles’s Register, which, 
he thought far better authority than any other-newspa- 
per in the country. He here read a statement of the af- 
fairs of the Eagle Bank, as developed at the final settle- 
tlement with the creditors of that institution. Among 
other items of this statement, the nominal capital of the 
Bank was said to have been $600,000, and the debts due 
n the Bank, at the time of its failure, to exceed two mil.’ 

ions. 
heard before. The holders of the notes of the Bank, ata 
loss to know. what had become of the money, were told, 
upon inquiry, that it was invested in pine boards, and that 
they might receive their pay in-that commodity. This 
could never have happened under a more guarded state 
of things. It could never have happened with more se- 
verity exercised towards such institutions—and such pro- 
fligacy deserved to be discouraged and overawed by se- 
vere enactments against it. If the Bankrupt Bill were to 
pass Congress without including within its provisions 
these institutions, the People would redress, at a proper 
period, the wrongs and abuses which were thus perpetrat- 
ed upon them. And was not the Senate prepared for 
some penal restriction, which should protect the People 
from fraud and injustice? He thought they were pre- 
pared—he thought the crying abuses of the moneyed in- 
stitutions had convinced all intelligent minds that they 
must, in some manner, be checked ; and he felt convinced 
that the difficulties alluded to by his colleague, would be 
easily surmounted. The community had only to defend 
themselves from the operations of the Banks, from which’ 
the misfortunes of the country had mainly sprung : more 
than from the invasions of enemies, or commercial disas- ° 
ters in Europe. They were truly the destroying angels 
which had passed over our country in terror and de- 
vastation. 

Mr. ROWAN said, that he could not vote for the bill, 
in the form which it had at last assumed, as he had be- 
fore intimated ; and he could, on no ground, vote for or 
approve of the amendment now under consideration. 
The charters of all incorporated institutions emanated, 
through constitutional right, from the Government of the 
several States in which they were located. They were 
the property of the State Governments, and it was not for 
Congress to interfere in the diposal or regulation of that 
property. And, Sir, said Mr. R. we must confide a little 
to the People themselves : for it is neither impossible ‘or 
unprecedented, that their affairs may be governed. too 
much for their benefit. We are not to suppose that all 
wisdom exists inthis Govérnment ; and, perhaps, it would 
be well to allow the People, or their immediate and local 
Representatives, to display their wisdom upon subjects of 
a purely local nature, and in which it is, to say the least, 
doubting their disposition or capacity, for Congress to in- 
terfere. If this is as great an evilas it has been represent- 
ed—and I do not deny that great local abuses have, at 
times, existed—the States themselves will correct it. I 
may say that corrective measures are in progress now ; and, 
although it may require some time to mature them, and to 
bring into its proper thannel the currency of the country, 
they will be the more effectual for the deliberate manner 
in which they are adopted. Let us leave the Stutes alone, 
and they will compass this most desirable object, without 
the assistance of-the General Government, ina manner 
more grateful to themselves, and more conducive to the 
general welfare. By inserting the amendment now. pro- 
posed, the General Government would attempt ‘to put 
down institutions originating in the powers of thé State 
Governments; while the authority to exert this -interfer- 


ence, is by no means vested in the hands of the General 
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Government. Would this be fair .orsjust ? The. States 
have the power, and have long: enj ‘it, of incorporat- 
ing companies of various kinds within their own borders į 
and yet the General Government. wishes todo what would 
compromise the power of the; States, to. charter associa- 
tions, or what. would, at any rate, interfere in their regu- 
lation, We may go too far—we certainly contemplate a 
measure, our right to adopt which is very doubtful—nay, 
to me it seems clearly not to exist. Our impatience to rid 
ourselves of an evil, may make us overstep the powers of 
which we are in the constitutional possession. He would 
say, for the. comfort of those gentlemen who anticipated, 
and painted in such glowing colors, the evils likely to 
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difference between the. bankruptcy. of the. one and the- 
other, did not appear so entirely distinct, as. by some 
was imagined, 3 ‘ 5 AN 

Mr. VAN BUREN did not think that any great dif- 
ficulty existed. in this question.. To him. the matter was 
clear ; but his impressions had been opposed by several 
Senators, and he would protract the debate: but a mo» 
ment, to give, very briefly, his views of the matter. It 
certainly appeared to him, that one moment’s reflection 
would decide gentlemen against the amendment propos- 
ed by his friend from South Carolina. It had been said, 


| formerly, and on various occasions, that the States had 


no right to grant bank charters, and that the banking 


arise from Banks, that all thuse evils will soon be removed | privilege belonged exclusively to the Federal Govern- 
by the operation of a powerful and inevitable cause.” The! ment. No direct attempt, however, had hitherto been 
mammoth establishment attached to, and chiefly owned | made to deprive the States of that power which they had 
by, the General Government, will soon devour the swarms ' long exercised unmolested. But now the attempt. was 
of associations scattered through the country. The Banks : to be made, if not in an open and unequivocal manner, 
in the States were, many of them, instituted in opposition ‘at least, in an indirect way, to strip the States of the 
to the Barik of the United States, as in the woods, fire isi power of chartering banks. At any rate, if it were con- 
made against fire. They will, however, soon be rooted | tended that this provision did not go so far, it could not 
out, by the all-powerful instrument in the hands of the | be denied that it interfered in the regulation which State 
General Government. . How this change will operate, is: Governments might have adopted for the government of 
another question, which time alone can answer. Mean. į those institutions, which was. an odious exercise of pow- 
while, let us leave to the States what, by right, belongs to | er not granted by the Constitution. This amendment 
them, the regulation of institutions established by their į has this extent: It directs the States as tò the manner in | 
- own legitimate power, and permit them to exert their | which they shall exercise their sovereignty in this par- 


own wisdom in remedying an evil, under which they are, | 


individually, the greatest sufferers. 

Mr BARTON remarked, that he saw no objection to 
the proposition made by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, to bring banking institutions within the scope of the 
bankrupt law. To his mind it appeared perfectly proper 
that banks should be treated in the same manner as mer- 
chants, so far as their pursuits and operations were in 
many respects quite analogous. It had been said, that 
bank charters were the creatures of State Governments, 
and that Congress had no right to pass any law which 
should interfere with the local regulations of those insti- 
tutions. He looked upon the subject in a different light. 
The Legislatures of each State granted charters to com- 
panies of individuals, who entered into partnerships, reg- 
ulated by certain rules, which, by law, were made bind- 
ing on all the parties. Now, this was, in every respect, 
the same as a contract between individuals, and if the 
bankrupt system was to reach one description of contracts, 
why not another ? for it made no difference what the par- 
ties to the contract were called. The only object of the 
amendment, he conceived to be, to establish a compulso- 
ry process, by which banks, in like manner as individu- 
als, might be forced to pay their debts, and, when de- 
tected in an endeavor to defraud their creditors, might 
be subjected to the same summary coercive procedure. 
The amendment did not contemplate any interference 
with State sovereignties. There was exactly the same 
necessity, and the same reason, for a system to oblige 
chartered partnership associations to pay their debts, as 
for one to force the individual of a mercantile copartner- 
ship to fulfil his contracts. Every law to necessttate the 
trader to pay his debts, offered an argument in favor of a 
similar provision as applied to banks : for the principle 
was the same, and not to be altered by the mere differ- 
ence of the relative positions of the persons concerned. 
Of the difficulties alluded to by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, he was.not inclined to think seriously, 
and the only real difficulty had been met by the other 
Senator from that State. The only real difficulty con- 
sisted in operating upon these bodies without souls, and, 
as he had generally found, without honesty. He was 
pleased that a proposition of this kind had been made, 
and should support it. He did not doubt, if the plan was 
adopted, that the operations of the bill could be made to 
apply, as well to incorporations as to individuals, as the 


ticular, and points out what penalty shall be inflicted in 
case the charters granted by the States are violated. In 
fact, it points out what the privileges granted to the in- 
corporations shall be, by dictating the forfeiture, and di- 
recting what the companies may, and what they may not 
do. All this has hitherto been done by the States. They 
have assumed the direction of these matters as a right, 
which they doubtless have. And in including this sub= 
ject of corporations in the bill now before the Senate, it 
will be taken entirely from the States and subjected to 
the power ofthe bankrupt system. This was never done, 
and never attempted in any country on the face of the 
Globe. In England, such a provision was never dream- 
ed of—nor did he believe that, when the Constitution was: 
framed, such an attribute was imagined by those who au- 
thorized the establishment of a bankrupt system. He 
did not accede to the opinion, that the system had pow- 
er over all chartered institutions. By the very nature of 
their association, they were, in some respects, exempte 
ed from its operation, and no such power was ever con- 
templated, or was, at this moment, under the most ex- 
tended construction, enjoyed by the General Govern- 
ment. The duties of banking institutions must necessa- 
rily be discharged by agents. Their essential’ responsi- 
bility is intangible by such a law: Ifthe clause were to be 
inserted, and banks permitted to be made bankrupts, 
upon whom, upon what human being, could the penalty 
of the law be made to rest? Would you apply the rigor 
of the system to those agents, who are so far from being 
principals in the delinquency of the institutions to which 
they are attached, that they are only the hired servants 
of their banks? This could not be. It would be the 
height of injustice to implicate, in a penal manner, these 
agents—and not for fraud, but merely for the inability of 
the corporations to pay their debts. The individuals em- 
ployed to carry on these establishments, surely should be 
exempt from the penalties of bankruptcy; they are per- 
sons, without whom they cannot be carried on; they are 
the agents of all those who hold stock in their banks ; 
they act for the various classes of individuals whose means 
are confided to banking companies, and among whom 
are to be found the widow and the orphan, who are deep- 
ly interested in having capable and honest men to fill 
those agencies. But how could such men be induced to 
occupy those situations, if they were to be made indi- 


| yidually responsible, not only for their own acts, but for 
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the misfortunes and losses of their corporations ? On the 
other hand, would you render the stockholders liable for 
the disasters of the institution? In cases of misconduct 
by the officers of the bank employed by them, or a ma- 
jority of them, would you make them answerable for an 
act of bankruptcy ? Could they, in justice, be liable for 
the malversation of agents employed by them to transact 
a business of which they were, all of them, probably, ig- 
norant? He thought that no great expenditure of rea- 
soning need be made, to show the true answers to these 
inquiries, and the very questions, he conceived, illus- 
trated the difficulties of the case. His idea of a bank- 
rupt system was, that it could not be applied to any but 


individuals or principals, and that it was not capable of 


being made to operate on associations or on the subordi- 
nate agents, either of individuals or eorporations. He 
therefore objected to this amendment. He did not wish 
the bill to be defaced by any inappropriate provision. He 
had said, and would say now, that, although he was not 
so sanguine as some others in his anticipation of the ben- 
efits likely to result from the passage of this bill, still he 
wished it, if it should pass, to gofrom the hands of the 
Senate as perfect as possible, and unencumbered with 
such obstacles to its beneficial operation as would be found 
in this amendment. 

Mr. BRANCH then rose, and moved that the bill be 
yecommitted, with instruction to include banks among the 
persons to be operated upon by the bill. He would, in 
support of his motion, say a few words. While he stood 
here an advocate for State rights, he was not to be mis- 
led by efroncous constructions of their extent. He would 
yieid to no one in his devotion to the cause of State sove- 
reignty ; but he wished it to be rightly defined, and car- 
ried no farther than the Constitution directed. Believing, 
as he did, that the entire power had been given to Con- 
gress to coin money, and regulate the currency of the 
country, he believed that all acts in relation to these ob- 
jects ought to emanate from Congress, He thought the 
oe from New York and Kentucky were too easily 

tightened, whenever the sy age of State rights was 
touched, Do they think that the rights of the States are 
more sacred than the rights of individuals ? The fear 
which is felt on all occasions upon this sensitive subject, 
reminded. him of the fear of a tender mother fora sickly 
infant. ‘Che banking institutions of the States must be 
protected ; their sauctity must remain inviolate ; and when- 
ever you touch this rickety child of the State Legislatures, 
brought forth in corruption and prejudice, they must be 
supported per fus aut nefas, you touch a most delicate 
subject, and the cry of State rights is immediately raised. 
The gentleman from Kentucky had said, that the Consti- 
tution gives power to the States to charter banking insti- 
tutions, and consequently, that the amendment now pro- 
posed, was intended as an interference in a constitution- 
al power of the States. This Mr. B. denied altogether ; 
for he maintained that the power to coin money and fix its 
value, granted by the Constitution -to Congress, gave it 
also the authority to regulate the management of all 
banking institutions. 1 contend, said Mr. B. that no State 
ever had power to incorporate a bank, and that, in every 
instance where State Legislatures have granted charters 
for these institutions, they have transcended their power. 
The evil, he knew, had become fixed, and, in a manner, 
authorized by long impunity ; but it was, nevertheless, 
an unconstitutional exertion of legislative power. The 
evil could not be eradicated—but it might be alleviated; 
and, to such anend, he thought the attention of Congress 
ought to be directed. It was with a warm desire to re- 
move an evil, which, in every part of the country, had 
Operated in the most oppressive manner, injuring the in- 
terests-and discouraging the exertions of the most useful 
class of the community, that he had proposed this a- 
mendment.. -Whether he had taken the proper course in 


Í doing it, he was not-aware. But his desire was to fixa 
salutary restraint upon institutions which now feared no 
law, and whose frauds were subjected to no penalty, It 
was not a little annoying, that whenever a serious and un- 
denied evil was to be remedied, those who endeavored 
to adopt the remedy should be arrested by the ery of 
State rights, improperly and unnecessarily brought up, to 
defeat a measure from which the people would reap a 
great and permanent benefit, I defend {said Mr. B.] with 
as much zeal as animates any of my fellow-Senators, the 
nights of the States. 3 
them by the Constitution. But I go no farther, 1 defend ` 
no imaginary rights, or any for which I do’ not clearly 
find authority in the Constitution. I also defend, when- 
ever I am called on to do so, the rights of Congress—and 
the rights of the individual citizens of this country—-equal- 
ly important, and guarantied with equal solemnity. I now 
move the recommittal of the bill to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, with instructions to include banks within the opera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMES called for the yeas and nays upon the 
question, which was sustained. 

Mr. REED observed, that it was his intention to vote 
for the amendment ; and he therefore could not assent to. 
the doctrine of the gentleman from New York. If he 
could think that by this measure the charters of incorpo- 
rations would be in the least interfered with, he should be 

į averse to its adoption. The States have rights in relation 

| to the granting of bank charters, which had become vest- 

i ed rights. If those rights were to be shaken by this pro- 

; vision, he should be opposed to it ; but the charters would 
remain where they were, and the whole extent of the pro- 

| vision would be to compel these institutions to pay their 

| debts, which could not, under present circumstances, be 

| done. And if a bankrupt law can compel a citizen te 
pay his debts, or give up towards their payment all the 
property he possesses, what objection can there be to ex- 
tending the operation of the same principie to incorpo- 
rated banks? He could see no effect likely to he pro- 
duced by the amendment, beyond coercing the. banks to 
pay their debts—an effect much to be desired. “It would 
put into the hands of the law the power to force chartered 
institutions, as well as individuals, to disgorge their funds, 
for the payment of their just obligations. You can force 
an individual to do this, and why should you not be èna- 
bled to force a fictitious as well as a real person to satisfy 
its creditors ? "The fear of the gentleman from New York 
seemed to be that, by a side operation, the: bill would by 
this provision be madc to overturn the power of the States, 
over these companies. Such a.result-was, in the opinion 
of Mr. R., not at all to be apprehended, nor could he 
imagine upon what such a supposition was founded. Une 
der these impressions, he should vote for the amendment. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
BRANCH, and rejected by the following vote : 

YEAS.——Messrs. Barton, Benton, Branch, Cobb, Dick» 
erson, Hendricks, Macon, Noble, Randolph, Reed, Smith, 
of South Carolina, White.—12. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bateman, Bell, Berrien, Chambers, 
Chandler, Chase, Clayton, Eaton, Edwards, Findlay, Har- 
rison, Hayne, Holmes, Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnston, 
of Louisiana, Kane, King, Knight, Marks, McKinley, Mills, 
Ridgely, Robbins, Rowav, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Smith, of Maryland, Tazewell, Thomas, Van Bu- 
ren, Willey, Williams, Woodbury.—33. 

The question was then taken on engrossing the bill for 
a third reading, and was decided in the negative, by.the 
following vote : De > 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bateman, Berrien, Bouligny, Cham- 
bers, Clayton, Edwards,. Harrison, Hayne, Johnston, of- 
Louisiana, Kane, King, Knight, Mills, Ridgely, Robbins,” 
Sanford, Silsbee, Smith, of Maryland, Thomas, Van Bur 
ren, Williams.—21. : eee : 
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$ NAYS.— Messrs. Barton, Bell, Benton, Branch, Chan- {liances whatever ? But when it is proposed that we 


dler,Chase, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnson, of Kentucky, Macon, Marks, McKinley, 
Noble, Randolph, Reed, Rowan, Ruggles, Seymour, Smith, 
of South Carolina, Tazewell, White, Willey, Woodbu- 
ry.+27. ae 

|. So the bill was again rejected. 


‘WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1827. 
THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Mr. CHAMBERS presented the Memorial of the Colo- 
nization Society, stating the object of the Society, and its 


‘progress, and praying that Congress should extend to 


them such assistance as it may, in its wisdom, think pro- 
per. Mr. C. moved its reference to a Special Committee. 
The Memorial was read. x 
Mr. HAYNE said he seized the very moment when this 
question was, for the first time, presented to the Senate, 
to enter his protest against the right of the Federal Go- 
vernment to appropriate the money of the People for the 
purpose of establishing Colonies abroad, or of transport- 
Ing, at the public expense, any portion of the inhabitants 
of this country to the coast of Africa, or elsewhere. At 
the very threshold, he denied the constitutional power of 
the Government so to act; and if they had the power, he 
should still deny the policy, justice, and humanity, of such 
proceeding. The petition of the Colonization Society, 
which had been just read, calls upon this House to do two 
things, neither of which could be done, without an entire 
departure from the fimdamental principles and settled 
policy of this country. ‘They propose— 

Ast. That the United States shall appropriate money to 
transport. to the coast of Africa free persons of color, | 
“and such others as the humanity of individuals and the ! 


_ e laws of the United States may hereafter liberate.” And, | 


.2d. That the United States should take into their own : 
hands, and under their own government and protection, | 
the. Colony which this Society has established on the coast | 
of Africa. 

¿With regard to the first object, [said Mr H.j I submit 
that it not only relates to a subject with which the Fede- 
ral Government can have nothing to do, but which it will 
be extremely dangerous for them to meddle with. It is 
not for me to admonish this House of the impolicy, injus- 
tice, and danger, of touching a subject with which the 
feelings and interests of a large portion of the Union are 
so,clusely connected. On this topic, however, (on which 
Teahlvays touch with extreme reluctance,) I should not 
now: enlarge. I must be permitted to say, however, that, 
of all the extravagant schemes that have yet been devised 
in this country, L know of none more wild, impracticable, 
or- mischievous, than this of Colonization ; and should a 
fair occasion ever present itself I shall make good this 
assertion. Avoiding, however, that unpleasant topic, I 
will bring the attention of the Senate to the great political 
question presented by this petition—that of establishing 
Colonics abruad ; and I wili ask the Senate if a question 
Of graver character, or of greater magnitude, could possi- 
bly. be submitted to their consideration ? And f w.il put 
itto Liem to.say, whether they are now prepared even to 
entertain such a question ? 1 do not know to what part 
of the history of the world we are to look for arguments 
in favor of the Colonial system, Colonies, we had been 
taught by the experience of other countries, and espe 
cially of England, had been, atall times, the fruitful sources 
of: wars, of injustice, and of oppression, They were a 
cursc, not only to the Colonies themsclves, but also to the 
Mothcr country. If, then, the Colonial policy had been 
fatal to other nations, what argument could possibly be 
urged in favor of its adoption, at this time, by us, whose | 
habits, institutions, and fundamental principles, oppose an 
almost insuperable bar to all foreign connexions and al-| 

Vor. I-26 
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should not only depart fiom these habits and principles, 
but that we should establish a Colony of rude and untu- 
tored People on the other side of the Atlantic,. and on 
the Continent of Africa, the proposition needs but tò be 
stated, to make its extravagance apparent.. Even this, 
however, is not the view of the subject which I feel dis- 
posed, at this time, to press on the consideration of the 
Senate. I will show, from the official documents before 
us, that, whether it be the object of the Colonization, So- 
ciety or not, the effect of their engaging the assistance 
of the United States at this time, in behalf of their ill-ad- 
vised and ill-fated Colony, must be to engage this country 
in a war with the native tribes on that Continent, and to 
involve us in serious difficulties with other nations. It is, 
perhaps, not generally known, but I have the evidence'of 
the fact now before me, that the Agents of this Coloni- 
zation Society, on the coast of Africa, instead of being 
employed in peacefal pursuits, are engaged in warlike 
enterprises ; that the Colony has been organized into Mili- 
tary corps ; and that, under their gallant leader, the Reve- 
rend Dr. Ashmun, they have made warupon the Spaniards 
and the French, as well as on the natives ; that they have, 
with force and arms, invaded and broken up several es- 
tablishments, have made numerous captives, and, in short, 
are proceeding, as all such Colonies always will proceed, 
with a high hand, to extend their influence and power by 
the sword. In proof of these assertions, I beg leave to turn 
the attention of the Senate to the documents transmitted 
to Congress by the Navy Department, during the present 
session. In these documents will be found a correspon- 
dence between Dr. Ashmun, the Agent of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, (and Superintendent of their Colony at Mon- 
rovia,) and the Secretary of the Navy, from which 1 will 
now read a few passages. In a letter from Dr. Ashmun to 
ths Secretary of the Navy, dated Cape Mesurado, Oct. 14, 
1825, he states, in substance, that the Spanish schooner 
Clarida, owned by several merchants of Havana, and re- 
gularly documented, had arrived in Liberia Bay, in July, 
for the purpose of obtaining slaves to be delivered at a 
town to the Northward, belonging to a man named Yel- 
low Will, and “subject to the jurisdiction of King Bris- 
tol”—that an English brig, the Tom Cod, also arrived in 
October, and the Spanish schooner having lost her an- 
chor, her crew went on board of the English brig, and 
forcibly took away an anchor and other articles ; in con- 
sequence of which unlawful acts, he (Dr. Ashmun) hav- 
ing received the testimony of six individuals, determined 
to capture the Spanish vessel, and obtained of Captain 
Potter, (the English Captain, ) the use of his brig for that 
purpose. Dr. Ashmun then proceeds to give the follow- 
ing account of the expedition : 

€ The military of this colony is organized into a corps of 
Independent Infantry, consisting of thirty-six young men, 
and a corps of Artillerists, consisting of forty-eight. From 
the former I made a requisition of twenty-five men, to act 
under Capt. James C. Barbour, their commander, and 
their other officers. Twenty-two Artillerists, under Capt. 
F. James, the commanding officer of their corps, at my 
request, volunteered to attend me on board the Tom 
Cod. F then gave Captain Barbour written instructions 
to proceed the same evening with his force, taking two 
days’ provisions, to the mouth of the St. Paul’s ; sending 
one division by the Stockton, in boats, and conducting the 
other along the beach, encamp at the place of rendezvous 
till daylight on the eighth, and then advance by the beach 
upon Digby, awaiting further orders, whic!: 1 was to send 
him from the brig. But, should the brig, by any accident, 
fall into the hands of the pirates, or pursue her ont to sea, 
he was to seize upon the factory-at Yellow Will’s, and 
make the best of his way back with the prisoners, slaves, 
and property, captured init. In this young officer’s pru- 
dence and intrepidity, and in the exact discipline and firm- 
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néss of his men, Eknew Icouldentirely confide. With the 
twenty-two volunteers under Capt. James, I went on board 
the Tom Cod at 4.0’clock, taking along two carriage guns, 
and a suitable provision of ammunition, belonging to the 
agency. Of these brave fellows, eight had, on two former 
‘occasions, fought at my side for nearly three hours, in our 
bloody conflicts with the natives ; and I knew they would 
all follow wherever it might be necessary for me to lead 
them. Their number was greater than’ the crew of the 
Spaniard by six men, and our weight of metal considera- 
biy superior ; so that there is little doubt, had we fallen 
in with the pirate, that she must have been taken. But 
it was not our lot to engage him. During the night T had 
brought the brig to the windward of Digby, upon which 
we bore down, under the American flag, at daylight on 
the morning of the eighth, ready for action. The morn- 
ing was thick, and it was not until after half past one o’- 
clock that I was able to ascertain the absence of the Cla- 
rida; whom, L afterwards learned, had not communicated 
with the shore, nor been seen from Digby, since the rob- 
bery of the brig. Captain Barbour’s division having now 
arrived, I Ianded with five men, through the surf, order- 
ing the brig to lie off and on, till she should receive a sig- 
nal to retum to Mesurado ; and, at a few minutes past 
nine, entered Yellow. Will’s town ; but found the factory 
abandoned, and the slaves and nearly all the property 
gone. I soon learned that the whole had been conveyed 
across Poor river, a broad and deep stream, which has its 
course parallel with this part of the coast, and at only two 
miles distance from it. Messengers were immediately des- 
patched to King Bristol and Will, conveying my friendly 
assutances ; but insisting on the immediate delivery of the 
Spaniards, and all the slaves and property belonging to 
the factory, into my hands. In reply, ł was openly in- 
formed, that both refused to comply with the demand, but 
assured secretly, by one of the head men, that the King 
was willing to see me seize upon the concern, provided 
the business could be so managed as to save the appear- 
ance of treachery to their customers, on the part of him- 
selfand his People. Uperecived the force and intention 
of this hint at once, and took my measures accordingly. 
After a personal interview with Bristol and Will, [retura- 
ed, and, with twelve men, crossing the Poor river in a 
small canoe, which could carry but four men at a time, 
soon obtained possession of the Spaniards, at a town sit- 
uated a short distance from that in which the wreck of the 
factory was concealed. In the meantime, [had perfectly 
informed myself of the exact state of the concern at that 
“time. Two of the four Spaniards left ashore were ill. 
Goods of the value of ninety slaves had been already ad- 
vanced tothe country dealers, on which only fourteen had 
yet been reccived at the factory. Goods equal in value to 
about six hundred dollars only, remained in the factory 
on the morning of the eighth, when, in the confusion 
caused by the alarn at daylight, nearly the whole had fal- 
len into the hands of the country People ; who, under the 
color of assisting the Spaniards to secure their goods, had 
carted them off. But the fourteen slaves had been pre- 
served. None of the four Spaniards now in my custody 
were on board the Clarida at the time of her committing 
the piracy on the fifth, nor had communicated with her 
since that act, and there was not even presumptive proof 
that the character of the vessel was piratical, by the laws 
of Spain, previous to the perpetration of the robbery of 
that date. ‘The slaves and all the property remaining, 
were surrendered into my hands by the mate, Zugaste, at 
three o’clock, on the ninth, and the four Spaniards dis- 
charged from custody, on the grounds just stated. A part 
of the goods, as-per the accompanying statement, amount- 
ing to forty-three dollars, was restored to the mate, for 
the purpose of subsisting himself and his companions, till 
an opportunity should offer to tuke passage for some other 
partetthe world. After several other deductions for ex- 


a 


pense, as per the same statement, the residue, amounting 
to ninety-one dollars and fifty cents, was equally divided 

| between the captors and the United States. A quantity 
of spars, belonging to the Schooner, found at Will’s place, 
were burnt, and the rice collected at the factory, which 
could not be conveniently brought off, was distributed 
among the natives.” 

| Thus ends the bulletin of the first expedition of the 
Rev. Dr. Ashmun, which resulted, as we have seen, in 
the invasion of the territory of King Bristol, the forcible 
possession of Yellow Will’s town for forty-eight hours ; 
the capture of five Spaniards, and all the slaves and pro- 
perty belonging to their factory ; the destruction of a 
quantity of spars belonging to the schooner, and of the 
rice collected at the factory, without any other object, ex. 
cept to punish a Spanish vessel, and to prevent her from 
carrying ona trade sanctioned by the laws of Spain. 

The next military expedition is related in Dr. Ashmun’s 
letter to the Secretary of the Navy, dated Cape Mesurado, 
October 25th, 1826, in which he states, in substance, that, 
having received information that certain slaves, destined 
for the Spanish schooner, were secreted at a French fac- 
tory, on the St. Paul’s, he undertook a military expedi- 
tion against that place, which he eptered in the night, and 
the next morning took six prisoners. “This bulletin con- 
cludes in the following triumphant style : 

“ The whole party returning, arrived at Monrovia in 
safety, after a most fatiguing expedition of twenty-five 
hours; m which all, except myself and a guard of seven 
men only, including the boatmen, had, without sleep, per- 
formed a forced march of thirty-five miles, through a path- 
less country, of which one-half was traversed in the depth 
of night, and the other under the full power ofan African 
sun. It gives me pleasure to add, that such a cheerful 
zeal in the cause of African emancipation animates this 
little corps, that not a murmur of impatience was, during 
the whole time, heard in the ranks. So inurcd are the 
men to the climate of their adopted country, that not an 
individual has suffered in his health from the extreme ex- 
posure and fatigue of the expedition ; and, in such hand- 
some military style was the affair conducted, that the very 

inhabitants of the country through which the route of the 
party lay, were scarcely apprised of the movement, be- 
fore its termination, in the return of the People to their 
homes.” . 

It has bcen said of certain animals, that, when they have 
once tasted of blood, they will be satisfied with no other 
food. And thus it was with the reverend and gallant lead- 
er of the Colony of Monrovia. His appetite once whet- 
ted, with what he calls “his bloody conflicts of nearly 
three hours with the natives,” and his “ zeal once excited 
in the cause of African emancipation,” he appears rest- 
less and dissatisfied when not engaged in martial enter- 
prises. 

The Bulletin of the next expedition, is dated Cape Me- 
surado, Dec. 8, 1825, and relates the particulars of the cap- 
ture and destruction of a French Slave Factory, on the 
St. Paul’s, five miles (direct distance) from the Cape. The 
occasion of this expedition is stated to be that “ five ofthe 
men liberated at Digby, impelled by an innate love of 
country, had absented from the establishment,”—and it 
seems, had been taken up and detained at this French 
Factory. As the letter is short, { will read the whole of it 


“U. 8. AGENCY vor RECAPTURED AFRICANS, 

“ Cape Mesurado, Dec. 8th, 1825. 

“Sir : T have the honor to state that another unfore- 
seen occurrence has placed at my disposal the large addi- 
tional number of ninety-nine Africans, whom I caused to 
be released from their irons this morning at eight o’clock ; 
and whom I judge to be proper objects of the beneficent 
provision made by the Government of the United States 
for persons liberated from illegal bondage, under the laws 
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for suppressing the Slave Trade. On the fourth of No- 

vember, four of the men liberated at Digby on the ninth 
of the preceding month, impelled by that innate love of 
country, which none of the vicissitudes of life can extin- 
guish in the human bosom, deserted. from the establish- 
ment, passed the Mċsurado river, and disappeared in the 
boundless woody region which extends to an unknown dis- 
tance in the interior. Knowing thatif not speedily brought 
back, they must inevitably terminate their desperate en- 
terprise in hopeless slavery, T had recourse, without de- 
Jay, to every means for their recovery which promised to 
succeed, but to no purpose. Intelligence of their deser- 
tion, with the offer of reward for their restoration, was im- 
mediately conveyed to the different tribes in friendly cor- 
respondence with the settlement, but no information was 
had of the fugitives before the fifth instant, when I re- 
ceived, from a source entitled to credit, intelligence that 
three of their’ number had been reduced. to slavery and 
loaded with chains at the French Slave Factory, on the St. 
Paul’s, five miles (direct distance) fromthe Cape. On the 
morning of the sixth, I despatched three men to demand 
the deserters in the name of the United States ; and to in- 
quire by what means they had fallen into the hands of the 
‘Factors. The demand was evasively replied to, but, in 
answer to the inquiry, It was stated that two Frenchmen, 
agents resident at the Factory, had bought them. I then 
instructed the messengers charged with the order, to re- 
peat it ; they did so, but with no other effect than to draw 


at ten dollars per head, which sum-he considers: himself. 
entitled to receive from the United States, together with 

a bounty of fifty dollars for each of theme In his lette 
of 22d January, 1826, he states that the number of slaves 
captured in three expeditions, were 180. ° -* They have 
‘* nearly completed,” says he, ‘a village, ke. Every in- 
“dividual of their number is in perfect health, and, as an 
“assemblage of rude and ignorant People, gathered out 
“of nearly twenty different tribes, pursue. their. labor 
“with a good deal of spirit, union, and success.’? 

A little futher on, he adds: ‘ But at present it would 
“he the height of imprudence to suffer them to want the 
constant guardianship of their superintendents. Seve- 
“ral have already been driven, by their fears, to attempt, 
“and a few have, it is thought, effected their escape,” 
&e. &e. ; 

In Dr. Ashmun’s letter of 11th December, 1825, he 
states, that the French Factors, whose establishment 
tat St; Paul’s was br kenup, have announced their ine 
* tention to appeal to their Government for redress.” 

Now, from these documents, Mr. President, it is mani- 
fest that the Colony at Monrovia, under Dr. Ashmun, 
liave made war upon the Spaniards, the French, and the 
natives—and it is absolutely certain, that a perseverance 
in such a course of conduct, must inevitably lead tothe de- 
struction of the Colony, unless the strong arm of the 
United States shall be interposed to rescue them from 


from the two factors a written declaration of their purpose | the natural consequences of their rashness and folly. It 
to detain the people indefinitely. Finding the recovery | is expressly declared -by Dr. Ashmun, that “he has in 
of the men by mere rational methods too doubtful to jus- | ‘view the introduction of a measure, on the part of the 
tify any further delay, which, as a French schooner was | “ United States, for which he believes the time has ar- 
lying near, ready to receive slaves, might subject them to | “rived, and of which the object shall be entirely to abol- 
be wansported in a very few hours forever beyond the | “ish the slave trade, with the concurrence of the native 
reach of the Government of the United States, and obliged | authorities along a given line of coast, contiguous to the 
to regard the ground taken by the Factory as that of vir. | “agency ;” and his proceedings are doubtless intended to 
tual defiance, which justified, from a growing concern, | prepare the way for “that measure.” The prisoners taken 
founded in avarice and iniquity, the apprehension of even- | and putto labor under ‘‘superintendents” (or, as we should 
tual consequences fatal to the henewdlent objects of this | call them, overseers, | are, doubtless, found to be very con- 
Agency, I bad no hesitation in resolving upon the un-| venient helps in a Colony so much in want of physical 
pleasant duty of forcibly subverting the establishment al- | strength, and productive labor. No doubt they are treat- 
together. Captain James C. Barbour, of the Infantry, | ed as kindly as such “arude and ignorant People” ought 
with cighteenmen, was accordingly charged, last night at | to be ; but so little gratitude bave they to ‘their deliv- 
nine o'clock, with the accomphshment of this service. | erers,” that they are only. prevented from “effecting 
‘two boats were provided, in which this little force em- | their escape,” by the “ constant guardianship of their su» 
barked attwo o’clock this morning. Ascending the Stock- | perintendents.” j 
ton, they arrived on the St. Paul’s at day break ; twenty Let it not be said, sir, that the Colonization Socicty are 
minutes afterwards the men were landed at the Factory. | not justly chargeable with these unwarrantable proceed. 
In ten minutes the slaves, to the number of forty-three | ings on the part of their Agent. They have sanctioned, 
men, thirteen women, and forty-three children, of both | and approved of them. It is true, sir, (and I am sorry to 
sexes, (in all bincty-nine,) were in the custody of the of: | be obliged to say so). that Dr. Ashmun is also the Agent 
ficer, and in full march along the beach for Monrovia. | of the United States, under the act of 3d March, 1819, 
‘the boats received the invalids and feeblest of the chil- | for transporting captured Africans from the United Siates 
dren, and stood along shore at musket shot distance a- | to their own country—an act which never authorized the 
breast of the party advancing by land. he whole ar- | slightest connexion with any Colony in Afiica, but which, 
rived safely at Monrovia, at eight o’clock the same morn- f most unwarrantably, has been so used. Of Dr. Ashmun’s 
ing, just six hours after the setting out of the party, and | conduct, however, our Government has formally disap- 
eleven only after the first intimation given to the officer proved. “fhe Secretary of the Navy, in his letter of 10th 
who so handsomely conducted it, that its services would August, 1826, written for the purpose of being commu- 
be required Of these People, ninety-seven are in per- | nicated to Dr. Ashmun, says : . 
fect health, two only in a feeble condition, caused appa- “Should it appear, hereafter, that some of the re-cap- 
reniy by rigorous treatment. _ Respectfully, &e. tured Africans have been taken to Trade Town, confined, 
J. ASHMUN, | {| and were about to be sold again into slavery, and that Mr. 
«Pp. S. In the number of persons rescued are included | Ashmun went no farther than was found necessary to res- 
the three deserters. . cue them, his conduct, as the Agent of the Government, 
The Hon. SAMUEL Ju. Sournany, M Ron persia r ee AS ne nas acted for me 
Pin f D Ti >” oO Vs mag the Colonists, he wi 
Secretary U. 8. Navy, Washington City, U. 8? look to that Society, both to e splan hie conduct id t6 
Before I leave these letters, must briefly notice one or} be justified or condemned by it. . The same remark is 
two other points. Dr. Ashmun states, in his letter of applicable to the previous expeditions. So far as he act- 
28th October, 1825, that he regarded himself a#indoubt- | ed as the Agent of the Society, the Government does not 
edly possessed of the right “to control the purchase” of | mean to interfere with his responsibility to it. But the 
the eighty slaves destined for the Clarida, and that he! President thinks it necessary to disapprove of his conduct 


had contracted for as many as should be delivered.to him, .. ; 
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in those expeditions, so far as he has any connexion with 
the Government. As Agent of the United States, for a 
specified object, he had no justifiable cause to break up 
establishments supposed to belong to the owners of the 
Clarida, or any other persons, and to take the People 
found there to the Agency, to be maintained at the pub- 
lic expense. Our Government, in establishing the Agen- 
cy, had one object, only, in view—to provide a place to 
which Africans, illegally brought into the United States, 
or lawfully captured by our cruisers upon the ocean, 
might be carried, and taken care of, until they could, 
with propriety, be restored to their own country, tribe, 
or nation. It has not intended to authorize, nor has it 
authorized, a forcible and warlike attack upon the citi- 
zens or subjects of any nation, with a view to suppress 
the Slave Trade, or to accomplish any other object, no 
matter how desirable, to advance the cause cf humanity. 
You will, therefore, furnish to Mr. Ashmun a copy of this 
letter, that he may see the light in which his conduct is 
viewed by the Government. He has made a chim for 
the bounty allowed by the third and fourth sections of 
the act of 3d March, 1819; but it cannot be granted. 
The case of Africans liberated from their captors on the 
Shores of Aftica, does not come within the provisions of 
that act, Itis understood, from his several letters, that 
about 170 Africans were liberated, in his various expedi 

tions, and brought to the Agency, and are now on expense 
there. The accounts for their support to this time, will 
perhaps be paid; but they must cease to be a charge to 
the Government, and restored to their tribes as speedily 
as possible, or supported in some other mode. The fund 
devoted to this object is now much reduced, and, unless 
increased by Congress, will not bear a continuance of the 
burden. Should captures be made during the year, re- 
course must be had to another appropriation, to cnable 
the Department to comply with the law. For the same 
reason, the reward of ten dollars, offered by him for each 
negro delivered, is not approved. It was not prudent, 
nor authorized by his instructions from the Government.” 

I will not stop to comment on the nice distinction here 
taken, which adopts for the Government all the lawful 
acts of Dr. Ashmun, and throws all the rest on the Colo- 
nization Society, But, I must remark, that the Society 
seems very willing to take all these on themselves : for, at 
the celebrated meeting, at which this very petition had 
its birth, the thanks of the Society were unanimously 
given to Dr. Ashmun, for the “faithfulness, zeal, and 
* ability, with which he has fulfilled his dutics as Agent of 
t the Society ; and that, too, with a full knowledge of all 
the facts which I have noticed. 

And now the question arises, is it proper for the Senate 
even to refer toa Committee, or to entertain, for a mo- 
ment, this petition, embracing objects so important and 
so questionable, and coming here at a period, and under 
circumstances, which forbid a calm and deliberate exaimi- 
nation of the subject? For my own part, I confess the 
claims set up in the petition are such, that f should at no 
time be willing even to consider them. ‘fhe mere state- 
ment of them is enough for me. But, if gentlemen think 
otherwise—-if they should think that the proposition of 
applying the national funds to transporting colored peo- 
ple abroad, and the establishment of a. Colony in Africa, 
is worthy of consideration, still I would submit, that they 
ought not to be received and considered at this time. The 
session has nearly passed away—but two weeks more re 
main. This subject cannot be finally acted on. And why, 
therefore, should we embarrass ourselves, create need- 
less excitement, and waste the precious time of this 
House, on an odious and most unprofitable subject? 1 
hope, sir, the petition will be laid on the table, and I'shall 
make you that motion as soon as gentlemen, who may 
desire to explain their views, shall have been heard. 

Mr. CHANDLER inquired by whom the memorial was 


signed : and, on examination, it was found that no signa- 
ture was attached to it. 

Mr. KING said, he believed it was a rule of the Senate, 
that a member must present a memorial or petition as his 
own, or it must be signed by the petitioner or memorial- 
ist. Therefore, if the gentleman from Maryland did not 
assume it, he did not see how the Senate could act upon 
it, as it was not possible to determine whence it came, not 
being signed. f . 

Mr. CHAMBERS was not disposed to assume the me- 
morial as his own ; still, he considered that, as it was en- 
titled the Memorial of the Colonization Society, and that 
Society being well known, he thought it sufficiently plain ~ 
whence the document came. In answer to the gentleman 
from Alabama, Mr. C. could give assurance, that this ac- 
tually was the memorial of the Colonization Society. 

Mr. BERRIEN said, the objections extended a little 
further. It was the petition of a body of persons who 
had really no legal existence. If it had been the petition 
of an individual, and the member presenting it could 
verify his handwriting ; or, if the individuals forming that 
Society had placed their names to this memorial, the Sen- 
ate might act upon it. But the petition of no body, with- 
out a legal existence, could be sustained before the 
Senate. : 

Mr. CHAMBERS answered the objections of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. He thought that no rule of the 
Senate ought to exclude any citizen, or body of citizens, 
trom presenting their wishes to the Senate, unless that 
rule was cxerted for some useful purpose. ‘Phe rule was 
mace to preserve the Senate from deception, and to guard 
against entertaining petitions from fictitious applicants. 
Rut it was sufficient if the petition was vouched for, and 
the style in which it was worded was unexceptionable. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, in commenting on the 
memorial, observed, that it was before the Senate without 
any solid form. It was a mere name, and no person was 
designated by it, to whom an appropriation might be 
given, should Congress sec fit to make it. It was the 
duty of Congress to know who to refer to, and who was 
responsible : but as, in this matter, no one was known, 
and as privileges or donations could not be granted to a 
mere name, he thought the Senate could not act upon 
the memorial. In continuance, he gave a slight glance at 
the history of the origin and the progress of the Society, 
and alluded to the proceedings at the late meeting in the 
Representatives’ Hall, at which, he remarked, it had been 
stated that the object of the Society was, to transport, an- 
nually, to Afticu, 6,600 free blacks, which, it was said, 
would cost 1,040,000 dollars ; and this. was to be given, 
although, but a few days since, they could hardly afford 
to reduce a few hundred thousand dollars on the Salt tax. 
But be sew another object in all this, which must be con- 
nected with the colonization of the free blacks, and which 
he did not wish to touch upon. The free blacks, he 
thought, would be better where they were, than to send 
them to Africa, and he was opposed to the scheme. 
‘There was more designed by this application, than appear- 
ed on the face of it. It was an entering wedge, which 
he should oppose. He, therefore, moved that the me- 
morial be laid on the table. 

The CHAIR then observed, that it would. refer the 
Senate to a rule by which discussion was prohibited on a 
question to be decided by the Chair. It ought’ to have 
been mentioned before. The decision of the Chair was, 
that no petition could be acted upon unless signed, or 
written in the presence of the member, or unless the 
handwriting was averred by the member presenting it. 
Such was the rule in Jefferson’s Mantal, ` se : 

Mr. CHAMBERS said he could not take-it spon him- 
self to aver it; and (after some further conversation ön 
the subject, ) ; ear oh 

The papers were, for the present, withdrawn. 
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The bill further to amend the act. establishing the Judi- 
ciary of the United States, passed in 1789, was read-a 
third time. i : 

Mr. ROWAN said, that he. understood this bill was to 
give the Government power to become assignees, in čer- 
tain cases, and to commence certain suits, He thought 
the jurisdiction of the United States was sufficiently large 
at present, Why, then, should it be enlarged? It was, 
to be sure, a small matter, but it extended the jurisdiction 
of the United States, and, he thought, placed Govern. 
ment in an inappropriate posture—that of an assignee, or 
trafficker in: small matters; giving a power which ap- 
peared to him inexpedient to be given, and extending, 
unnecessarily, the power of the Courts. of the United 
States. 

Mr, BERRIEN, as the gentleman from the Judiciary 
Committee who reported that bill (Mr. Hozmzs: was not 


present, moved to lay the bill on the table ; which was 
carried. 


CLAIMS FOR SLAVES. 

On motion of Mr. BERRIEN, the bill to provide for 
the settlement of claims under the first article of the 
Treaty of Ghent, was taken up, and having been read a 
second time, its objects and details were briefly explained 
by Mr. BERRIEN. 

Some conversation took place between Messrs. SAN- 
FORD and BERRIEN, on the details of the bill, when 
an amendment offered by Mr. B., to fix the limits of the 
term of the commission to the close of the next session 
of Congress, was adopted. 

Mr. CHANDLER inquired what was the object of the 
provision in the 10th section, in relation to the investment 
of the fund in four per cent. stock. 

Mr. HOLMES observed that, as it would be a consider- 
able period before the sum would be paid to the claim- 
ants, it was considered desirous that the money should 
not lie unproductive. ; 

Mr. CHAMBERS observed that the benefit would be 
derived by the claimants, who would receive their claims 
with interest. 

Mr. KING objected to the power given to the Secreta- 
ty of the Treasury, to invest the money in stock, as, 
when the claimants came and demanded their respective 
amounts, where would the money be? It would be in- 
vested : and would they be satisfied to receive stock ? The 


stock might at that time be depreciated ; and, if they took | 


it, instead of being gainers, they might lose by the invest- 
ment. He was fearful that the money of the claimants 


would be swallowed up by the complicated means of} ment. 
He should prefer the simple | 


transacting the business. 
process to all this machinery ; andhe was afraid that three 
Commissioners, with salaries of three thousand dollars, 
and a Secretary and Clerk, would rather impede than 
advance the interests of the claimants. 

Mr. HOLMES said he had objected, like the gentleman 
from Alabama, to the Board of Commissioners. But that 
gentleman proposed no other methed ; and how then 
should they. come at any improved mode? The money 
must be distributed, and it was necessary that some body 
should be charged with that duty. The claimants them- 


selves could not do it; and it was plain that somebody ! full, from the time the money w 


must be appointed. It had been proposed in the com- 
mittee, to appoint but one Commissioner; but the ques- 


tion arose, whether the claimants would be satisfied with 


the decisions of one Commissioner ; -it was thought that! that, if the provision was retained, the claimants would 


they would not, andit was deemed better to appoint three, | receive their shares in stock 


to serve for two years... It was now pretty well ascertain- 
ed that the duties of the Commission would last about two 
years ; and the question is, whether the money due these 
claimants, and now in the Bank of the United States, 


shall lie idle, or shall be employed in a productive man- 
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. ner; whether the United States shall take’ if money, 


and pay the claimants four per cent. forthe use of it, or 
shall invest it in four per cent. stock ? “Of ‘course, if the 
claimants are not hereafter willing to take the stock, the 
United States will pay the:n the money. It will not force - 
them to take depreciated stock. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, had no idea of making the 
United States the parties in a petty stock operation The 
bill was to give the claimants power to come to the Trea- 
susy and claim their dividends, ‘and four per cent. upon,’ 
them. Why was the Government to be involved in this 
trouble ? It was never done to mercantile claimants; who . 
never received the interest on their claims. The Go- 
vernment did not want to take this moncy as a loan; why, 
then, was this provision made, and why was it proposed 
to make a very difficult matter of one that was clear in 
itself? To remove this difficulty, he would move to 
strike out the last section of the bill. 

Mr. SILSBEE thought, if the United States wanted 
the money, it would be perfectly proper to retain it in 
the Treasury, and pay an interest on it of four per cent. ; 
but, should the Secretary of the Treasury invest the mo- 
ney in stock, and, when called for, that stock should be 
at adiscount, would it not be productive of much diffi- 
culty and discontent ? > 

Mr. BERRIEN said that the gentleman who made the 
motion was mistaken. He had probably not read the 
bill. He seemed to suppose that the bill enforced upon 
the United States the alternative of either taking the 
money, dnd giving four per cent. interest, or of investing 
it in four per cent. stock. But it was not so. On the 
contrary, it left to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
choice of doing the one or the other, or neither, as he 
should see fit. Did the United States want the money ? 
Then take it, and pay the four per cent. If they did not 
want it, then invest it in some stock that. shall yield four 
per cent., and let the claimants have the benefit of it. 
The only object of this provision was, to make, if possi- 
ble, some exertion of the powers of Congress for the 
benefit of these claimants, and, if possible, to the advan- 
tage of the United States. Why should the discretiona- 
ry power be taken from the bill in which it was inserted 
for the benefit of the claimants, who had been Tong enough 


, deprived of their property, and ought to be given every 


advantage possible ? He would repeat, that it was not 
obligatory upon the Wnited States to follow either of the 
courses pointed out. When the last section of this bill 
was framed, he [Mr. B.] was desirous to ensure thislittle 
boon to the claimants, in addition to the share they would 
receive on the division of the fund allotted for their pay- 
If the Senate approved of it, he should be 
gratified. ` 
Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, thought the 10th sec- 
tion ought to be strickenout. The United States did not 
want to loan the money: part of it had been alread 
paid, and he had understood that the United States had 
commuted with the United States’ Bank for eleven per 
cent. Why should this be? Why not let the Commis. 
sioners give the interest and profit on this sum, due the 
claimants, to them ? Why should not the Commissioners 
give to each claimant a draft on each Branch Bank of the 
State in which he resides, for the principal and interest in 
as placed in the hands of 
the United States? The gentleman from Georgia. had 
stated that the provision was not imperative ; and that the 
course to be taken was discretionary. But, he believed, 


» «nd whether it was depre- 
ciated or not, was a chance which they-would risk. Some 
immediate application ought to be made, asthe claimants 
had lain out of their money ten years, and it seemed to 


i him high time they should receive their money. 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, commented at some 
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length orfthis motion, observing that two plans had sug- | their certificates, they should receive 60 per cent. upon 


gested themselves to the committee that reported this 
bill. One was to deposite the money in the Treasury, 
and employ it as well as possible, and the other, to invest 
it in some productive stock. A large sum of this money 
having alveady been paid to this Government by the 
British Minister, it was thought, as some time would 
elapse before it reached the claimants, in the meantime it 
had better be invested. For his own part, he had con- 
sidered that a portion of the money paid over now, would 
be more acceptable than a delay until the whole of the 
clauns suould have been investigated. As the whole 
amount of the claims were about 1,500,000 dollars, and 
s 1,200,009 had been received, there could be no risk in 
pay 75 per cent on the claims immediately ; or, to 
put it lower, he thought even sixty per cent. in hand ; 
would be more satisfactory than to wait the final decision | 
of the Coimiissioners. The whole of the claim was, as/ 
he had said, one million and a half; and, if the interest | 
were computed, it would be about two millions and a half. ! 
Bat the claimants would be well satisfied with their: 
principal. There were many difficulties in the way of! 
this settlement. It would be very difficult to decide up-: 
on the number of slaves carried away; it would also be: 
for the Commissioners to fix on what sort of evidence 
would be, in their view, satisfactory. This would cause 
a long period to elapse before the whole could be decided 
upon; and he had ascertained that, in the mean time, a 
part of the sum would be acceptable to the claimants. 
We thought he understood the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Surru,] to say that the United States had 
pocketed cleven per cent. on the sum paid by the British 
Minister. 

Mr. SMITI said he had been so informed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON observed that he had heard this state- 
ment formerly, and he might as well explain this matter 
now. When the British Minister came to fix on the 
payment of the money, the question was, where it should 
be paid? Mr. Gallatin well knew the rate of exchange, 
cand it was decided that it should be paid in this country. 
An agreement was entered into between the United 
States’ Bank and the British Minister, by which, on cer- 
tain terms, the sum of one million two hundred thousand 
dollars was deposited in the Bank, to the credit of the 
United Statcs. But what had the United States to do 
with this? Nobody knew the rate paid by the Bank for 
the bills, nor was it essential that it should be known : all 
that Congress had any interest in knowing, was, that the 
one million two hundred thousand dollars were deposited 
there, to the credit of the United States. If the Senate 
should sce fit to change the directions given in the tenth 
section, and order the payment of 75 per cent. to the 
claimants, before further proceedings, he should think it 
the best arrangement; otherwise, he thought the most 
expedient course would be, to place it in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to invest the money in 
some four per cent. stock. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, did not intend, in what 
he had said, to arraign the conduct of Government. He 
thought ifthey made 11 per cent. on the operation, it was 
a very good bargain. But he declared again, that it was 
but just that the claimants should bave interest on their 
‘claims from the time the money was deposited : not that 
they should be restricted to 4 per cent. when the money 
was now in the Bank, and discounts making upon it. 
Give these persons the Government interest on their 
money. As to the bargain which he had spoken of, he 
did not pretend to say whether it was made by Mr. 
Vaughan, or by our own officer. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, thought the gentleman from 
Louisiana, had placed the subject in its proper light—the 
10th section ought to be stricken out ; and, iit was done, 
he should move that, whenever the claimants presented 


| tions. 


theirclaims. The British Minister understood the opera- 
tion of exchange as well as Mr. Gallatin; and he knew 
that there would be a great advantage in paying the 
money, which was to be in dollars, in this country, as, if 
paid in England, the dollar would be counted at. four 
shillings aud sixpence; but, if paid here, the British 
Government would gain the difference of exchange. 
The United States’ Bank might have some advantage 
from this money ; but not ach as was supposed by the 
gentleman from South Carolina. If any person would 
now offer the Bank one hundred thousand dollars, at six 
per cent., he would be told at the institution, that they 
had more funds of their own than they could discount. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, inquired what the dif- 
ference would be, whether the dollars were paid here, or 
in England ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said that, if the dollars were 
obtained here, they would be worth 100 cents ; while, in 
England, their value was 110 cents. 

Mr. WHITE did not like the alternative in the 10th 
section. The course ought to be fixed on by Congress. 
Every officer of the Government should have, in all pay- 
ments of money entrusted to him, some specific direc- 
They ought to know now whether this sum was 
for the use of the United States, or whether held in trust. 
If the money was laid out in stock, would the claimants 
take it? If it was to be considered the money ofthe 
United States, then let them take it, and pay the claims 
with four per cent. interest, when the certificates were 
presented. If it was to be invested in stock, the section 
ought to provide for the sale of this stock. As to the 
Bank of the United States, he thought the Government 
and the Bank two distinct things. Suppose the Bank 
had made a purchase of bills of exchange—whether from’ 
our Govermnent or the British Minister, the Bank had 
the benefit of it ; it was a Bank operation, and interested 
the United States no farther than as stockholders in the 
institution. If the Gove: ament made any thing, he should 
entirely agree with the gentleman from South Carolina, 
that it ought to be paid to the claimants: but it was not 
so. He thonght that the project of paying 60 per cent. 
was not practicable. It could not be done until the 
claims were all ascertained, as, until then, it was impossi- 
ble to decide how much each one should receive. The 
definitive list did not, he believed, comprise all the 
claims. When they were fully decided upon, all the 
claimants would come forward and receive their propor- 
tions of the dividend. How much it would be, was un- 
certain; it might be 50, and it might be 100 per cent. ; 
and, if it should pay the whole principal, and 20 per 
cent. interest, so much the better. He found no fault 
with the bill; if he had been: disposed to recommend 
any thing, it would be that the old Commissioner, who 
was well acquainted with all the details of the subject, 
and could, ina shorter time, settle the questions which 
would arise in this investigation of these claims, than per- 
sons unacquainted with them, should be re-appointed. 
He was very willing that the claimants should receive an 
interest on their money; but he did not approve of 
leaving the disposal of the money to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, observed, that the 
probability was, that all the claims on the definitive list 
would not be confirmed ; so that there would be no dan- 
er in paying to the claimants 75 per centum, asthe 
1,200,000 dollars received from the British Government 
was more than 75 per cent, of the whole amount of 
claims ; even supposing all to be confirmed, they 
amounted to 1,500,000 dollars. As to the time to be 
taken up in this Commission, the Commissioners could 
not meet, and organize, before June or J uly ;. they then 
had to decide on the nature of the evidence to be receiv- 
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ed; and then the claimants, some in Georgia, and some 
in. Louisiana, could not appear before them in less. than 
three months; and, perhaps, it would be longer, Man 
other causes of delay might occur: He wished that they 

might go on.as fast as possible, but not, by precipitancy, 

to cause any claims to be neglected. As to the old Com- 

missioner, he could wish that he might be retained ; but, 

although it was the right of Congress to pass laws, they 

had no right to appoint officers. If the section should be 

retained, it would be.easy for the Secretary of the Trea- 

surv to invest the money in four per cent. stocks. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said, that the motion to strike out 
the tenth section did not stand alone. There was another 
motion, which, although not now before the Senate, had 
been touched upon, and was, therefore, open to com- 
ment. He meant the proposition to pay 75 per cent. of 
the claims. What were the facts? The Government of 
Great Britain having acknowledged itself indebted, not 
to the Government, but to the citizens of the United 
States, the Government assumes the character of a re- 
ceiver for those citizens: In discharge of the obliga- 
tion, Great Britain had already paid a certain sum, and, 
no doubt, would pay more. Ht belongsto the United 
States to provide some method for paying this money, in 
just proportion, te the claimants. This bill was to pro- 
vide for that distribution. He thought it encumbered 
with too much machinery, which he would notice here- 
after. It was supposed that the claims could not all be 
settled until by the end of next Congress; and, mean- 
while, it was proposed that the money should be invest- 
ed. During that period, the United States would have 
this large sum of money in the Treasury, in which they 
have no direct interest; and, really, it could not be 
doubted that justice would dictate its being applied so as 
to produce a profit to the claimants. This was the course 
pointed out in courts of justice in every part of the 
world, and was founded on principles of justice, that, 
where money was in the hands of the court, and it was 
ascertained who was the rightful owner, it should not be 
kept unproductive, but should be so applied as was best 
for the interest of the person who should finally be de- 
cided to be its owner. The principle, then, was plain, 
and the question was, how should it be applied? Could 
it be employed by the United States? He believed there 
was no doubt that it could ; there was, he believed, three 
millions of the public debt due; and why not pay it ? 
Why not apply this money for our own purposes, and 
then pay to the claimants the interest for its use ? Or, 
why not lay it out tor stock of the Bank of the United 
States, and redeem it at six per cent. ? Thus, the Go- 
vernment would make two pc. cent., and four per cent. 
would be made for the claimants. Indeed, he thought 
the interest tobe paid them might be put higher. -The 
Government were borrowing money at five per cent. ; 
and, it seemed to him, that it would be peculiarly hard 
if they could allow but four per cent. on this money, 
which might be looked upon asa kind of forced loan. 
But, it had been said, that it would be beneficial to the 
claimants, to give them sixty per cent. on their claims, at 
once. He should be willing to agree to this, ifhe thought 
so: but, it appeared to him, that it would be rather in- 
jurious than beneficial, if it was at all practicable. It cer- 
tainly appeared to him that this would be productive of 
partiality, and consequent discontent. ‘The payment of 
the claims would then be according to chance, or, per- 
haps, the caprice of the Commissioners. The claims 
would not come in at the. same time; as they were 
presented, they would be docketed; and why should 
one be paid his claim eighteen months before the other, 
merely because, by chance, it was on the first part of the 
docket ? Besides, Mr. T. thought, with the gentleman 
from Tennessee, that it was entirely uncertain what.the 
amount to be paid might be ; and, it might happen, after ! 


all the claims were presented, that the claimants’ would 
not be entitled to more than. thirty percent.» And, sup- 


y | pose one. claimant were to apply at an-early. period, and 


obtain his. seventy-five per cent., while, afterwards, it 
should turn out that they had paid him more than his 
share, how could it be forced from him? He would 
argue that he had a vested right in the money which they 
had. paid him, under an act of Congress, ‘and: that. he 
neither could, or would, refund the money. The gen- 
tleman from Louisiana had said, that the amount was as- 
certained ; and that a certain portion could safely be paid 
now. But it wasnotso. He knew that 1,500,000 dol- 
lars made the whole of the definitive list ; but, in the bill, 
as well as in the treaties, there was a provision for claims 
not included in that list. He did not know what their 
amount would be: it might be large, and it might be 
small; but it certainly was not safe to put them out of 
view, in paying, summarily, a portion of the fund to those 
claimants now known. A great many questions, of seri- 
ous import, would require settlement by the Board of 
Commissioners, before a single certificate could be issued. 
These reasons induced him to oppose the motion to strike 
out the tenth section ; and, as to the payment of seventy- 
five per cent, he could easily see that it would be of 
great advantage to those who would be paid first; and, 
as easily, that it would be great injustice to the other 
claimants. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, observed, that he was 
still of opinion,. that the division of seventy-five per cent. 
could be made at this time with perfect safety. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia was under an impression that there 
would be further claims, which would render it an unsafe 
measure ; but, Mr. J. observed, that he did not draw such 
a conclusion, either from the bill or the treaty. It ap- 
peared to him, that the definitive list, which had been 
filed in the office of the Secretary of War, was the basis 
of this Commission. ‘That is, that this fund was applied 
for the claimants on that list, and that this Commission 
was to superintend its distribution. The claims could 
not, by possibility, be established beyond the 1,500,006 
dollars ; and, if seventy five per centum were now to be 
paid, there would be a balance remaining to be distributed: 
by the Commissioners at the close of their examination : 
for the sum now in the hands of the Government, was. 
more than seventy-five per cent. of the 1,500,000 dollars. 
For his own part, he believed the 1,200,000 dollars 
would pay the whole principal of the claims that would 
be found to be properly sustained ; because, he believed, 
that it would be found that many of the slaves had been 
carried off before the time fixed by the treaty. This 
would diminish the number of claimants, and enhance the 
share to each. There was no danger, then, in dividing 
seventy-five per cent. at this moment; nor was there any 
impropriety in investing the money in the four per cent. 
stock. 

Mr. HOLMES said, that the case, to him, appeared a: 
very clear one. The section did not enjoin it as a duty 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury to invest the money 
in four per cent. stocks, but left it to the discretion of 
that officer, either so to invest it, or, if the United States 
retained it, the Government were to pay the 4 per cent. 
As the gentleman from Virginia had said, it was an esta- 
blished usage, where money was held in trust by public 
authorities, to apply it in such a manner as to yield an in- 
terest to the owner. Why, then, should it not be done? 
It was of no importance, and not worth disputing’ about, 
that the United States received a profit, so that the 
claimants received the four per cent. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said, that when the Convention had 
been appointed by the Emperor Alexander, a defuutive 
Est was to be presented. But. many bona fide claimants 
were not, through error, or some other reason, included 
inthe list: and the Government of Great Britain would 
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not include in the treaty any person not named in that 
list. One of these cases was that of a gentleman of New 
Orleans. The treaty lately made, did, however, make 
provision for those not included in the list. Thus it was 
highly improper to make any disposition of this matter, 
until the Commissioners had decided on the full amount 
of the claims. ; 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, made a few remarks 
in relation to the claim alluded to by the gentleman from 
Virginia. The amount of claims beyond the definitive 
list, he did not think would amount to more than about 
12,000 dollars. He should vote for retaining the tenth 
section of the bill. 

After a few observations from Messrs, CHAMBERS, 
and SMITH, of Maryland, the question on striking out 
the tenth section, was taken, and negatived—16 to 21. 

Mr. TAZEWELL moved to strike out the word three, 
and to insert in its stead the word one ; providing for the 
appointment of one Commissioner, instead of three. 

Mr. T. said, that he did not see the necessity of all the 
machinery that had been attached to the bill. The dif- 
ficulties attending the object to be effected by it were 
only increased, as a multiplication of screws and pullies 
always increased the friction of the machinery, and con- 
sequently lessened the power of the machine. He did 
not conceive that three men were necessary to settle 
what had been mainly settled already. And they would 
delay very essentially the final adjustment. It was his 
opinion that the American Commissioner employed to 


settle the claims thus far—who had examined them, and} that person ; but he 


must be more or less acquainted with the nature of each 
one, would be the most fit person to perform this duty, 
and would do it to the more perfect satisfaction of the 
parties interested, and of the Government. If this pro- 
position was agreed to, he should follow it up by pro- 
posing to strike out the other unnecessary wheels and 
pullies, which now clogged the operation of the bill. 
in one word, he had no desire to appoint, in any case, a 
greater number of officers to perform a duty, than were 
necessary. When large salaries were paid, he thought 
at least economy might be used in the number of offi- 
cers to be appointed. By adopting his amendment, and 
dispensing with two Commissioners, with salaries of three 
thousand dollars, six thousand dollars would be saved, and 
he thought the services would be as well, if not better 
performed. 

Mr. HOLMES said, the same motion had been made 
in the Committee, and considerable debate had occur- 
ved upon it. On one side, it was said that one Commis- 
sioner would be sufficient; while, on the other, it was 
contended that better satisfaction would be given to the 
claimants by the appointment of three, and applications 
to Congress for re-hearing and redress would not be so 
likcly to happen, as if one only were appointed. The 
principal object in the appointment of the number fixed 
upon by the Committee, was, to give confidence to the 
claimants, that their claims would be fairly settled. Mr. 
H. recollected that, even under the Commission to settle 
the Spanish claims, of which the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia was onc, there were applications made to Congress, 
appealing from the decisions of the Commissioners, some 
of which were before Congress to this day ; and, al- 
though that Commission was highly respectable and in-| 
telligent, there was one case, which, to him, {Mr H.] 
appeared very doubtful, and worthy the attention of Con- 
gress. Tt was, therefore, thought most proper to appoint 
three Commissioners, that there might be a greater pros- 
pect of giving entire satisfaction, and putting the claims 
to rest. 3 

Mr. BERRIEN could not conceive what motive, but a 
desire to waste six thousand dollars, could be attributed 
tö the Committee, if one Commissioner was competent 
todo the duties of the Commission, as it was desirous 


they should be performed. -He did not think the bill 


encumbered with unnecessary machinery. There were 
questions of great importance to individuals to be set- 
tled by these Commissioners, and he submitted the qües- 
tion, whether decisions, from which there could be no 
appeal, ought, in justice, to be made by ‘one man, ‘upon 
the property of his fellow-citizens? What did this ‘dif- 
fer from any other Court? Would it be permitted to 
one man, in any other case, to give decisions between 
citizens, in questions of the kind? The Commissioners 
were to investigate and settle questions of great delica- 
cy, and their award was to be fnal— would it not, then, 
be improper and unjust to subject these claims, includ- 
ing, in some instances, all the individuals possess, to a 
tribunal in which they should not feel confidence, and 
whose decision might be erroneous? It had been said 
that the consultations of three Commissioners would 
cause delay. Delay and deliberation were certainly pre- 
ferable to a hasty and ill-digested decision. They must 
and would communicate their opinions to each other— 
and this would occupy considerable time : but this was 
the price always paid for justice, and was far preferable 
to the necessity of revising those decisions at a greater 
expense on some future occasion. He intended by no 
means to insinuate doubts of the capacity or integrity of 
the individual upon whom it was fairly presumable the 
appointment would fall, and who had been designated 
by the gentleman from Virginia. He should place great 
dependence on the intelligence and the character of 
did not think his acquaintance with 
these claims so extensive as the gentleman from: Vire 
ginia supposed, as it would be recollected that, upon 
this subject, the British and American Commissioners 
disagreed ; in consequence of which, the subject was re~: 
ferred to a disinterested Power, and afterwards arranged 
by a Convention, in London. There were, therefore, 
many cases with which the American Commissioner 
must be unacquainted. hese were to be examined ; 
there were rules of testimony to be fixed upon, and the 
manner in which agencies should be arranged. ` All 
these, and many other questions, were to be decided 
upon ; and he could not yield the opinion, that one Come 
missioner would be found incapable of doing all that 
would be required of him. And, should there be dis- 
satisfaction at his adjudications, the tables of Congress 
would be crowded with petitions and memorials, and 
the whole labor would be again to be performed - The 
People claiming under this treaty have sustained heavy 
losses, and arc cntitled to every advantage in the selec- 
tion of a tribunal before whom their claims are to. be 
heard and decided. Give them, then, the same method 
of obtaining their rights that you give to other citizens, 
whenever their property is submitted to the opiniens of 
judges. If the Senate adopted the amendment, Mr. B. 
should abide by the determination ; but still he must re- 
tain the impression, that, if Congress refused to appoint 
three Commissioners, they would refuse to the class of 
citizens affected by this bill, the rights enjoyed in al} 
other cases. nat 

Mr. WHITE thought, if the American Commissioner 
was appointed, the whole subject would be satistacto- 
rily arranged. It had been said by the member irom 
Georgia, that delay was the price that must be paid for 
justice ; to a certain extent, he agreed that it was so: 
but he was of opinion that three Commissioners, instead 
of one, would be of so little advantage, as not to out- 
weigh the consideration of the additional expense. As 
to appeals to Congress in case of dissatisfaction, it did 
not appear probable that it would be at all increased or 
diminished in one case or the other. Whether tiree 
Commissioners or one was appointed, persons who did 
not succeed in obtaining their demands, would uppeal to 
Congress. It was always the case. There was never à 
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Commission from which disappointed claimants did not 
appeal. It was, however, objected, that the appointment 
of one Commissioner, in this case, would not give. the | 
claimant the same. privileges as were enjoyed by citizens 
in other cases. Buthe need only remind the Senate that 
one man had had, in certain cases, the keeping and dis- 
position of the enormous sums entrusted to the United 
States’ Courts, in nine States, and decided on all high 
criminal cases without appeal. © He thought the trust in 
this case no more dangerous than in others, and he was 
disposed, therefore, to fallin with the motion. He be- 
lieved the principles on which the adjudications were to 
be made, were established in times past, and that there 
would be no great. difficulty, except in the hearing of 
testimony. He should make no proposition; but would 
merely inquire whether, in the case of the appointment 
of three Commissioners, two could not act, if there 
should be no necessity for the services of the third. He 
thought, however, that one would be competent to do 
all that would be required. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said, that, if he could believe that 
his proposition would possibly produce the effects anti 
cipated by the gentleman from Georgia, he should not 
press it. But he did not see any great diference be- 
tween the decision of one Commissioner and that of 
three. It would still be the opinion of one man, that 
would produce the result: for, if they were divided, 
two to one on any point, either the yielding, or the per- 
severance, of óne of the number, decided the question ; 
hence, the opinion of one predominated. Le [Mr. T.] 
was astonished that the Senator from Georgia should 
consider it dangerous to entrust the property of the citi- 
zens to the decision of one man. The gentleman from 
Tennessee had correctly observed, that the interests of 
the People of nine States were confided to the disposal 
of a single individual ; and he should like to know, if the 
trial of the crime of treason had ever been considered a 
dangerous confidence. It was one of the most important 
and most delicate decisions that could be made, and it 
was made by one man, without the power, on the part 
of the prisoner, to appeal from the decision. This coun- 
try was willing to confide our interests to the judgment 
of one Commissioner, associated with a Commissioner ap- 
pointed by a foreign Government, to settle interests of 
the highest importance ; and yet we must have three to 
decide upon claims existing entirely among ourselves. 
If this principle was, correct, why not, in every case, 
where the interests of our citizens are concerned, ap- 
point three public officers to superinteud them? Why 
not have three (he would not say Presidents) but why 
not three Secretaries of State, or three Secretaries of 
the Treasury, or indeed three public officers of all grades? 
It would increase salaries, if it would do no other good. 
He understood that the rule was, where the question to 
be passed upon was between the collusive interests of 
individuals, to have as many judges as possible ; but 
where the decision was to be made merely according to 
the rule of right, and upon the principles of justice, the 
fewer the better, and that one was sufficient. He saw 
no necessity for getting up- so much machinery to effect 
the object, unless it should be said that the claimants re- 
sided in different States, and a Commissioner from each 
State was to be appainted, or one from each of the three 
great sections of the country. But, be it as it would, 
the decision would be:made by the same means—if two 
were against one, the opinion. of one would settle the 
matter; and were there four, and two were arrayed 
against two, the change of opinion of one would be de- 
cisive.. As to fixing upon the kind of.testimony tobe 
received, the rules of evidence were already established, 
and that could be done by every Master. in Chancery. 
He was confirmed in his opimon, that one Commissioner 
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would be as useful as three, and he therefore persisted in- 
his motion. Pg 
Mr. BERRIEN trespassed, with reluctance, upon th 
time and patience of the Senate. The gentleman from 
Virginia said that there were but two- Commissioners 
when the Commission commenced, and that there was 
but one on our part This was true ; but it was because 
Great Britain restricted the number ; and although we 
might have thought three preferable, it was hardly a- 
question of sufficient importance to be insisted’ upon. ` 
It.was said that the case of the Chief Justice, in the đe- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, was an apt illustration of the | 
question now at issue. Mr. B. thought it both unhappy 
and inapplicable. And, as to the Supreme Court, there 
was an appealto Congress, in certain cases The allu- 
sion to the trial for treason, was not stated by the gentle- 
man from Virginia with his usual clearness. He asks if 
any one ever supposed it dangerous that one person 
should decide“in cases of treason? This does not put 
the question fairly. One person does not decide in those 
cases, The Judge decides with the jury. The Judge 
pronounces upon the law, and the jury, being both judge 
of law and fact, upon the guilt of the prisoner. Here, 
then, isa decision arising trom the concurrent opinions 
of thirteen individuals. Is there to be a jury impannel. 
lcd to try the claims under this treaty ? No! One indivi- 
dual is to pronounce the law and the fact, and decide not 
only upon the evidence, but upon the principle by which 
itis to be jadged. The cases would be analogous if the 
trial fortreason was so far confided to the Chief Justice, 
that he should not only decide upon the law, but, unas- 
sisted, pronounce the verdict. But this, every one knows, 
is not the case. Again, it had been said, that it made no 
difference whether the number of Commissioners was 
four, three, or one. He did not. yield his assent to the 
calculations of the gentleman from Virginia. If the con. 
current opinions of three persons are had upon any sub- 
ject, more confidence is felt in that opinion than if it had 
been the opinion of buta single individual. So it was 
with a majority of them. The concurrent opinions of 
two individuals were, on the same principle, to be pre- 
ferred to that of only one. And that number which 
would most probably satisfy the claimants appeared to 
him best, and most likely to be advantageous. He hoped 
the motion to amend would-not be sustained. ? 
Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, said he preferred re- 
taining the three Commissioners, as many serious ques- 
tions would come under their consideration, Among 
others would be that of the territorial limits of the United 
States, and the definition of their bounds, which will re- 
quire mucli exact knowledge of the matter. There were 
a great many difficulties on this subject, of which all were 
not aware, and many points on which honest men might 
differ. As to the testimony, men might easily differ in 
weighing its force, and deciding upon the influence it 
ought to have on the claims. The gentleman from 
Virginia had very ingeniously argued that one man was, 
in every respect, the same as three, and that, in any case, 
it was the opinion’of one man that predominated ; but he 
thought that gentleman would not deny, that, when three 
persons communicated their several opinions to each 
other, the aggregate of sound sense and reason was most 
likely to predominate. Nor would it be contended, that 
the views of all would not vary essentially, although, 
upon consultation, they. might agree to the same general 
decision. “He {Mr. J.] was a great advocate of consulta- 
tion, and had often known the opinion of an able Judge 
changed by the views of a very ordinary man. The gene 
tleman had said that this Government confided the settle- 
ment of the affair to one Commissioner, associated with 
one on the part of Great Britain ; but it was to be recol- 
lected that this was according to the decision of the Em. 
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peror of Russia, and was not done by the choice of this 
Government. Besides, the decision of the Emperor of 
Russia was, that, in case the Commissioners could not 
agree, they should be empowered to call in an umpire. 
Where the two agreed, they were as good as three ; but 
when they did not, the third person came in and tumed 
the scale. 

The gentleman from Georgia had very satisfactorily ex- 
plained the practice of Courts; and, as to the allusion of 
the Senator from Tennessee, to all cases above two thou- 
sand dollars, it was a great complaint that the practice 
of which he speaks cannot be changed. But if a small 
number of Commissioners is to be. defended, .on the 
ground of the organization of the Supreme Court, the 
comparison ought to be a consistent one. And how was 
it thata Judge and a jury were called to decide upon 
cases of the amount of two thousand dollars, while one 
man was to be entrusted with the settlement of a mass of 
complicated claims, amounting to twelve hundred thou- 
sand dollars? This could certainly not be considered a 
forcible manner of argument. He had great confidence 
in the character, for talents and integrity, of the American 
Commissioner ; but he thought if there were three, all 
future complaint would be prevented, and the whole mat- 
ter more equitably and satisfactorily settled. 

The question on Mr. Tazewetr’s amendment was then 
taken, and decided in the affirmative, 19 to 13. 

Mr. TAZEWELL then moved the further amendment 
of the bill, by striking out the word Secretary, so that 
the appointments should be confined to one Commissioner 
and one Clerk. He observed, ine did not see the necessity 
of such an officer ; and he was sure, if one was appointed, 
the Clerk would be obliged to do all the business. 

Mr. BERRIEN did not oppose the motion ; but would 
suggest to the gentleman from Virginia, that, as his propo- 
sition to lessen the number of Commissioners was made 
with a design to prevent delay, the motion now under 
consideration might be productive of delay. 

The motion was then put, and carried, and the bill was 
ordered to a third reading. 


Tuunspay, Fesruany 8, 1827. 


CLAIMS FOR SLAVES. 

‘The bill to provide for the adjustment of claims of per- 
sons entitled to indemnification under 
the treaty of Ghent, &c. was read the third time. 

Mr. HARRISON said that, when the bill was first in- 
troduced, it made provision for the appointment of three 
Commissioners. An amendment was however adopted, 


yesterday, which reduced the number to one ; and, as the ! 
duty and responsibility must be mach greater, he thought ` 
it but justice that the compensation should be increased, . 
No doubt could be entertained that the duties ` 


also. 
would be much enhanced by the alteration. It had also 
been intimated that the appointment was likely to fall on 
a gentleman who stood high in his country’s honor and 
confidence. And he would ask whether the Senate 
would enjoin on that individual to accept this office with 
asmall compensation? for delicacy might prevent him 


from declining it, on account of the narrowness of the ` 


salary. He then moved to recommit tne bill to the Judi- 
ciary Committee, with instructions to make the compen. 
sation four, instead of three thousand dollars per annum. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, sustained the motion 3 
and made some explanations as to the claims mentioned 
yesterday, not included in the definitive list, but alluded 
to in the treaty, which he also moved to submit to the 
Committee. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said, that his recollection corres- 
ponded with the explanation made by the Senator from 
Louisiana. The definitive list proper was the list contain- 
ing all the claims, nor where those which were omitted 


by mistake when the list was made out, by any means to 
be excluded. He had no objection to recommit the bill 
on this ground. He was also in favor of raising the salary 
of the Commissioner ; and had no. objection, since the 
office of Secretary had been stricken from the - bill, to in- 
crease the salary of the Clerk, whose labor. would be 
greater. He also thought the 10th section might be sub- 
mitted to the attention of the Committee, to be altered 
should they see fit On all these grounds he should be 
in favor of having the bill recommitted generally. 

Mr. HARRISON then varied his motion, and moveda 
general re-commitment of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, suggested, that an ad- 
tional Clerk, to copy the papers of the claimants, would 
be found absolutely necessary. i 

The Senate then adopted the motion to re-commit. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 

The bill to authorize those persons who have relinquish- 
ed lands under the provisions of several acts for the relief 
of purchasers of public lands, to purchase the same. at 
private sale, ata fixed rate, was read a second time. 

Mr. CHANDLER said, hedid not know why the Unit- 
ed States should hold the land, for the purpose of allow- 
ing persons who relinguished it to come in and take it at 
one-quarter of the price they originally gave. 

Mr. KING explained the bill, which, he observed, was 
to allow such purchasers as, from inability at a former pe- 
riod, to pay for their lands, had relinquished them, to re- 
purchase, at one-quarter of the price paid by them, On 
former occasions, the United States had passed acts re- 
heving those purchasers of land from their purchases, It 
was certainly an act of clemency ; but it was grounded. 
upon the fact that the United States had been, in some 
measure, the cause of the speculations by which these 
persons were involved. ‘They were, by this bill, to be al- 
lowed to purchase at a fixed rate at private sale ; and 
there was not only clemency and expediency in the mea- 
sure, but it was an act of financial importance. The 
lands, if put up at public sale, would be purchased by 
speculators, and expcrience had shown that the price: 
would not exceed 1 dollar 25 cents peracre. The lands 

| Would fall into the hands of the speculator, who would 
pay to the U. States the minimum price, while he would 
sell it to those who wished to purchase them as additions 


the first article of| to their farms and plantations, at an exorbitant rate; thus 


| the cultivator would have his pockets drained, while the 
j United States would gain nothing by the transaction. 
| Every one must perceive that the plan proposed by the 
. bill would bring double the money into the Treasury, and 
! save the farmer and planter from being forced to pay dou- 
ble the worth of the land. 

Mr. BARTON observed, that this bill would not oper- 
ate at all on the Northern States; but in Alabama, he 
knew it was much wanted. In that State, if merely as a 
measure of revenue, it ought to be adopted, as combina- 
tions were usually entered into by speculators, to buy up 
the land at the minimum price, and sell it to the cultiva- 
tors. This bill would also put more into the Treasury 
than could possibly be realized, should it not pass. 

Mr. McKINLEY. merely rose to explain as to the com- 
| binations mentioned by his colleague and the gentleman 

from Missouri, lest it might be supposed that the People 
of Alabama cncouraged those combinations. On the con- 
trary, the State Legislature bad passed an act. to restrain 
all similar speculations ; but they had not been able to | 
prevent them, as the citizens of other States joined those 
combinations, and evaded the statute. ; 

Mr. CHANDLER said he was now inclined to think the 
bill ought to pass. nas as 

Mr. BRANCH opposed the bill on the ground of itsex- 
tending rights of pre-emption to certain individuals, te 


i the exclusion of other settlers. 
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> Mr. McKINLEY defended the bill in answer to “Mr. 
BRANCH: He detailed the state of things in the West- 
érn States, when the persons to be affected by this bill 
first pnrchased lands ; and contrasted it with the present 
condition of the Western States. He observed, that, 
with every difficulty to encounter, these settlers had irn- 
proved the country ; misfortunes had forced them to re- 
Inquish part ofthe lands which they had purchased at high 
rates ; and it would be neither just nor generous to refuse 
now to give them an opportuntty of re-purchasing part of 
the lands they had given up, when it was for the advan- 
tage of the Government, and they could obtain a higher 
price for the lands by doing so, than by any other sale. 

Mr. EATON followed, in defence of the bill, and, in 
the course of his arguments, remarked that the purcha- 
sets who had relinquished lands, had aclaim to a prefer- 
ence in the entry of those lands, because, before the re- 
Jinquishment, they had paid one fourth of the purchase 
money ; consequently, after having paid the fourth pro- 
vided for in the bill, they would have paid a larger price 
for their lands than could at present be obtained : for, 
twenty-eight dollars was set down as the highest price 
given by them originally. Thus fourteen dollars (one 
half of the original price) would have been obtained for 
these relinquished lands—a price much higher than could 
now be obtained by any other bargain. There were 
many persons who had paid one fourth of the purchase 
money, and gone on with improvements, yet who were 
obliged to relinquish their lands from inability to pay for 
them. It certainly would be mere justice to them to give 
them the preference in purchasing those lands. 

Mr. BRANCH, in reply, did not subscribe to the rea- 
soning of the friends of the bill. ft was through the cle- 
mency of the Government that the purchasers had been 
formally absolved from their debts for these lands. But 
they were now attempting to extend that clemency be- 
yond reasonable bounds ; and, having released them from 
their engagements, Congress was about to enter into an 
engagement in their favor, and give them a right of pre- 
emption, which he could not vote for. 

Mr. RED said, that he should vote fov the bill, His 
reasons were bricfly, that, instead of granting an undue 
preference, this was a measure which was sanctioned by 


On motion of Mr, CHAMBERS, the bill for the benefit 
of the family of the late Thomas Jefferson, was taken up, 


read a second time, and ordered to be engrossed for 4 
third reading. 


Frinay, FEBRUARY 9, 1827. 


_ Mr. VAN BUREN, from the Committee ‘on the Judi- 
ciary, reported the bill to provide for adjustment of claims 
under the first article of the Treaty of Ghent, with amend- 
ments, : 


INDIANA CANAL. 


The bill to appropriate six sections of land for the pur- 
pose of aiding the State of Indiana in opening a Canal to 
connect the waters of the Wabash river with Lake Erie, 
was taken up. 

Mr. CHANDLER observed, that, last year, this bill was 
before the committee, and it was postponed, because the 
Senåte had not sufficient information upon the subject, 
and in order to allow a survey to be made. He had not 
heard of any survey having been made. If he under- 
stood the state of the country, it contained but few inhabi- 
tants ; and he thought a canal could be of very little uti- 
lity at present.. He.should be pleased to hear an explana- 
tion from the gentleman who had introduced this bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKS said, that the situation of the coun- 
try, through which this canal would pass, was not well 
known. ‘This was a great national project, and its benefits 
would be felt throughout the Union. It was true, that, 
along a great part of the line of the canal, there were but 
few inhabitants. But it would be recollected, that, but a 
few days ago, they had been called upon to ratify a treaty, 
by which, the land in question had been ceded to the 
United States by the Indians, The objection had been 
made last year that the land was-not purchased from the 
Indians. ‘Che objection now seemed to be that there 
were no inhabitants on the line of the canal. Although 
the settlement near Fort Wayne was not now large, there 
was every reason to believe, from the nature of the soil, 
and the character of the country, that the land in that vi- 
cinity would become settled with great rapidity. ‘The 
settlements on the Wabash were increasing very fast 5 
and, as far up as the mouth of the Tippecano, there was 


the State of North Carolina, whose Government had ex- j| now a dense population, which was thirty miles from the 
ereised this policy towards her transmontane settlements. i settlement which was to be communicated with by this 
Yt had been the policy of Virginia, under whose liberal | proposed canal. There were strong reasons why this 
protection Kentucky had grown up with unprecedented ; land should be given now. It was the only time at which 
rapidity to wealth and power, and, indeed, it was the : Congress could give it. The land is now in the posses- 
course which had been adopted by all the States, and by ! sion of the United States; but, if this donation is delay- 
the Gencral Government. In his opinion, the system of | ed, it may have been settled upon, and it would thus be 
pre-emption had become an established principle of poli- | out of the power of Congress to make this donation. Be- 
cy, if they looked back to the practice of all the States, | sides, as a means of settling the public lands in the neigh- 
and of the United States. On the ground of its preventing! borhond, this cutting of the canal would be a most favora- 
speculation, it was certainly worthy of favor ; and it would | ble circumstance. The lands would then be bought up 
also increase the amount of the revenue. The State ; with avidity, and at a high price, while, if this project did 
which he in part represented, had no interest in the mat- | not succeed, they will be worth but $1 25 per acre. The 
ter; but, as a measure of humanity, justice, and expe- į State of Indiana would be placed in this situation, by a 
dliency, as well as of generous policy and interest, he | refusal of Congress to grant this land : If, hereafter, the 
should vote for the bill. | State became able to cut the canal, the lands having been 

Mr. SMICH, of S. C. moved to be excused from vot- | settled upon, the State would be forced to pay, probably, 
ing, asthe subject was one which affected him personal- | twenty dollars per acre for them. He would say one 
ly; which was agreed to. word more. This measure was a source of great solici- 

‘The question on engrossing the bill for a third reading | tude witha large majority of the People of Indiana. They 


was then taken, and carried by the following vote. 

YEAS.—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Benton, Berrien, 
Bouliguy, Chambers, Chandler, Chase, Clayton, Dick- 
erson, Eaton, Edwards, Findlay, Hayne, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnston, of Louisiana, 
Kane, King, Knight, McKinley, Marks, Noble, Reed, 
Ridgely, Robbins, Rowan, Sanford, Silsbee, Smith of Md. 
Thomas, Van Buren, White, Williams, Woodbury—36. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bell, Branch, Macon, Randolph, Rug- 
gles, Seymour, Tazewell.—7. 


cannot make the canal without the assistance of the Gen- 
eral Government. If the United States gave them this 
land, they could so manage it as to produce a revenue 
from it for the construction of the canal. In doing this, 
a great accession of revenue would be brought into the 
Treasury. This was fully proved, by documents upon 
the table, in relation to the road from Detroit to Chicago, 
In those papers, it was stated that purchasers of land, as 
soon as they found the track taken by the Surveyors, fol- 
lowed them, and went to the office at Detrait, and enter- 
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ed the lands on the line of the projected road. So far 
was this carried, that it became necessary to prevent its 
being done until the public could all participate in the 
purchase of the lands. He might also mention the Browns- 
town road, in Ohio. One mile on each side of the road 
had been granted for its construction, and had produced 
sufficient to make the road in a durable manner, and 
$30,000 were left for repairs, while the sales of public 
lands had been greatly increased by it. He mentioned 
these facts in support of the policy of making this grant 
of land, and to show that any public improvement drew 
along with it an increase of population and private enter- 
prise. Nature seemed to point out this junction of the 
waters of the Ohio and of the great Lakes, and he hoped 
Congress would see fit to grant this boon, of so little im- 
portance to the Gencral Government, and of such vast 
consequence to the State of Indiana. 

Mr. FINDLAY said, he did not doubt the practicability 
of the canal, or that it would be very useful ; but it did 
not follow that Congress should grant aid in a different 
manner from that which had becn given to other works 
of the kind. He did not like the idea of giving land 
for such objects. If a company had been formed, he cer- 
tainly should have been in favor of subscribing for a por- 
tion of the stock, as had been done in other cases. The 
gentleman had said that the canal would increase the sale 


certainly desirable to know how extensive the canal was 
to be, that they might know the amount of the donation 
they were granting. By this manner of giving land, all 
the benefit would accrue to the State of Indiana. Even 
the increase of the price of lands would be to their ad- 
vantage sélely ; for all the land that would be affected, 
would have been given to them. He should have thought, 
if any desire had existed to assist the Treasury, by aiding 
the sale of public lands, at least alternate sections along 
the line of the canal should have been reserved. Then 
the United States would have gained something. He 
threw out these objections to the bill as his opinions. If 
they could be explained away he should be very well 
| pleased. 

Mr. HARRISON said, that he knew well the whole 
Western Country, from a long residence in it ; and he 
could safely say that he knew of no project which pro- 
mised to be more extensively beneficial to the country 
than this. He would allow that there was one exception 


as it would take a considerable amount of tolls from the 
Ohio canals. Notwithstanding this fact, he should notdo 
justice to his own sentiments, or those of his State, if he 
did not give this bill all the support in his power. It. 
was a principle which he hoped he should never violate, 
to support any measure which promised great and univer- 


~it would injure, rather than benefit, the State of Ohio, . 


of public lands. So would a subscription for stock. Any | sal good, at the expense of any local or inferior interest. 
method by which the canal should be completed would | if they looked at the map, gentlemen would be convinced 
have a like effect on the prices of the public domain. The | that the United States were deeply interested in the pro- 
gentleman had said thatit wasa great national work. And ! secution of this great work. They would find that a 
so it might be said was the Pittsburg canal ; but the Na-! greater number of inhabitants would be bencfited by that 
tion certainly never thought of giving a quantity of land | work than by any other in the United States. It would 


for its completion, If a company were established, he 
would vote for aiding this canal, buit he could not do it in 
the present form of the bill, 


Mr. HOLMES said that he recollected, last year, having | 
good-naturedly remarked that his triends from the West . 
nev He bad’ 
said it in Joke ; but he now thought that what was bat a: 
The gentle- | 
men ask us now to give them an indefinite quantity of land | 
We arc to give them! 


would never want any thing for lack of asking. 
joke then, had in reality become earnest. 


tor the purpose of making a canal. 
three sections on cach side of the canal, and yet they have 
not told us what its length is tobe. He did not think 
this was a very modest request. 


of passage and navigation to all the citizens of the United 
States, and of the several States, No reason had been 
set up why this compact should not be fulfilled. But, in the 
bill now before the Senate, he perceived that the United 
States only, and their officers, were to be exempted from 
tolls upon this canal. He would ask, if this compact was 


to be held good, why the freedom of navigation should i 


‘They had been able to: 
overlook a compact with the Western Territories, enter- | 
ed into in the ordinance of July, 1787, which had been, : 
among others, confirmed by the Constitution, in which the | 
waters of the West, and the portages, are declared free ! 


i allow the People situated in the extreme West to carry 
‘their produce to the New York market, the great com- 
| mercial emporium of the country, and thus give them ad- 
vantages which they could by no other means obtain. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania objected to a donation 
of land, and recommended to raise a stock. It was not ma- 
terial to Mr. H. how the great end was effected s but at this 
moment he should feel great unwillingness to put his hand 
into the public Treasury, and give money for any object not 
recommended by strong necessity. Land could be given ; 
there was no difficulty in that ; and, as the gentleman from 
Indiana had said, now was the time to give it, when the 
land was law. Besides, it would be an object to give this 
land, from the enhanced value which the canal would 
give to the public lands in the vicinity. It would not be 
extravagant to anticipate an increase of four or five hun- 
; dred per cent. on those lands, And what would it cost 
the United States? He had on his table a document, to 
| show that all the lands bought from the Indians, had cost 
| the United States less than a single cent per acre. Now, 
| Sir, what course ought to be pursued to make these lands 
valuable? Had they been the property of an individual, 
what course would he have taken to settle his lands ? He 
certainly could not have done better than give a portion 


not. be extended to all the citizens of the United States ? i of them toa company who would open a canal into the 
It was said that, on the ground of the very compact to! heart of the domain, and thus advance, to an inconceiva- 
which he had alluded, the People of Indiana founded | ble amount, the value of his property. ‘The same course 
their claim to the assistance of Congress in making this | of policy will be taken by the United States, by passing 
canal ; and could they believe that they had authority to | this law : for there could be no doubt that this canal 


break. this compact ? If the compact were to be fulfilled, 
this canal ought to remain free to all the citizens of the 


United States, otherwise they did not adhere to the terms i 


would enhance the value of lands beyond any proportion 
of the worth of the property to be given to the State of 
Indiana. This difference could easily be calculated by 


of the fourth section of the ordinance in question. It was} comparing the price of land where no convenience ex- 


a large donation; and, ata small computation of the length 
of the canal, must amount to three or four hundred thou- 
sand acres—how much could not be ascertained, because 
the length of the canal was not known; this would de- 
pend on the route which should be fixed on to connect 
the waters. He did not mean to insinuate that the State 
of Indiana would choose the longest route, for the-pur-, 
pose of obtaining a greater quantity of land ; but it was 


isted for transporting produce to market, with that of land 
situated on a canal, or navigable stream. If this canal 
should be completed, the farmers of that region would be 
able, in a few days, to transport their products to the New 
York market; and, did it need calculation to establish, 
that the valuc of the land would be vastly increased ? He 
trusted not. The gentleman from Maine had alluded to 
a remark which he had made last year, ascribing a want 
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of modesty to the People of the West, in: their calls upon 
the Government for assistance. . But is this statement cor- 
rect.?. They have asked nothing immodestly. - They had 
only asked what would greatly benefit the United States, 
and for which the Government ought to ‘pay its share. 
That gentleman had also alluded to an ordinance, which, 
he supposed, restricted the Western States from laying 
tax or toll on any canal which might be made. But Mr. 
H. did not take it in that sense. He did not think it. ever 
intended to interdict tolls upon artificial navigations. 
But, he believed the import of that article to be the secur- 
ity of equal privileges to all the citizens of the United 
States. There was nothing in that ordinance to prevent 
the collection of tolls to keep the public works in repair. 
Mr. H. was perfectly acquainted with the portage across 
which it was proposed to cut this canal. He had been 
through it, and he knew that it was swampy land—at some 


periods almost impassable. And would gentlemen argue, 


from the Treasury to give the State of Indiana for-the 
construction of a canal. He was-against: this donations 
not so much because. he did not wish tosee the State of 
Indiana assisted, as that this plan of giving to the States 
was fast gaining ground ; and thus, a-measure which he’ 
thought unconstitutional, was wearing into constitutional- 
ity, by frequent repetition.. Every State would require 
the same assistance, and to every State it would necessarily 
be conceded. Suppose that it was once given up that 
the United States could make canals in the. different 
States, as they have already made roads, what would-be 
the consequence ? The system would produce everlast- 
ing difficulty, of which they had a slight admonition in 
some occurrences in relation to the great canal in New 
York. It was not unknown that the officers of the Unit- 
ed States had repeatedly attempted to tamper. with the 
tights of the State in respect to that great work ; andthe 
Governor had twice appealed to the Legislature upon the 


that, if a road were to be constructed through that tract of | subject, and once in a very high tone. And here they 


country, there should be no toll to keep it in repair? 
Why, the People who cross that portage, would far ra- 
ther pay a high toll, than travel it without a road, or some 
He concluded 
by observing, that this project might be injurious to the 
State of Ohio ; but there wasno plan of internal improve- 


means of safe and comfortable passage. 


ment, of which he had any knowledge, that promised to 
be so useful to the United States generally. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, remarked, that the 
friends of this bill had not explained the extent of the 
donation contemplated by it ; neither was it known. He 
had but a few observations to make, which seemed appli- 
cable to this subject. Whenever any great. plan was 
brought forward, and the aid of Congress solicited, they 
were always told that the country was to be vastly bene- 
fited ; that it was a work of national importance, &e. 
So, in this instance, they were assured that inmense be- 
nefit was to result from the sales of land, which would be 
increased by the estublishment of thiscanal. But, if any 


benefit was to be received, would it not be entirely con- 
fined to those three sections of land which were to bor- 


der the canal, and be appropriated to the use of the State 
of Indiana ? 
the modesty of the West. Mr. S. would not accuse the 
People of the West of want of modesty ; but he believ- 
ed that the Western States had received more than any 


The gentleman from Ohio had spoken of 


were to give lands to make a canal in Indiana, to increase 
these differences between the State and the General Go- 
vernments. He had no objection to the success of the 
Western States; he was pleased to see them flourish ; 
but he thought Congress ought not to give too liberally, 
t and they had already received special favors. Besides 
Í the five per cent. on sales, which he had already mention- 
i ed, every sixteenth section of land had heen given to 
i them for the support of schools; and he thought that, “ 
; with these acts of munificence on the part of Congress, 
, they should be satisfied. 
| Mr. FOLMES then proposed an amendment, the pur- 
port of which was torenderthe canal free of toll to all the 
; citizens of the United States, and of the séveral States. 
i Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, remarked, that, ‘unless 
' the United States would go to the whole expense of the 
canal, it would certainly be a very onerous demand on the 
i State of Indiana, to ask her to make the canal, and then 
‘cut off all toils or opportunity of revenue from it. As the 
_ bill stood, the United States was called on to give a por- 
: tion of land along the canal to aid its construction. The 
remainder of the expense was to be incurred by Indiana. 
Tt would, in his opinion, be unjust to cause a State to open 
a canal, and then make it a highway for the whole nation, 
„as uature bad made the Mississippi and the Ohio. It 
| would be rather hard to exempt those persons from toll 


other portion of the country from the mumficence of | who had not paid a farthing towards the construction of 


Congress. They now possessed more advantages, given 


them by the General Government, than other sections of ; for its completion. 
They received five per cent. from all sales of 


the Union. 
public lands, for the construction of highways ; and yet 
they asked for assistance to make roads and canals. 
Mr. S. had intended to allude to the same ordinance 
referred to by the gentleman from Maine, to show the 
compact by which those waters were declared free to the 
citizens of the United States. The gentleman from Ohio 
had said, that there was no stipulation as to canals ; but 
he was not satisfied with that statement. If one canal 
was cut, it would be an inroad upon the restraint which 
would soon remove it. Other States would apply for si- 
milar assistance, and, if refused, they would refer to this 
actas a precedent. The West, said Mr. S., bas been 
peculiarly fortunate : the People have a fertile soil, a mar- 
ket at hand, and highways carved out by the great hand 
of Nature ; and yet they were every day asking for dona- 
tions of public lands, for one object or another. They 
say the Government has these lands, and they can, as well 
as not, give them away. He recollected that the State of 
New Jersey made, a few years since, an application to 
Congress for a donation in land, for the best and most 
laudable purpose—for the maintenance of schools : but it 
was refused to them. What difference was there between 
giving lands and giving money from the Treasury ? Con- 
Sess, it was true, would not venture now te take money 


i the work, while the People of Indiana would be taxed 
He had been on the ground through 
i which this canal was to run; and he knew that there was 
| no place needed a canal so much. He wasalso convinced 
| that it would be a benefit to the whole country, 
Mr. HOLMES rose to explain : Perhaps his friend from 
Kentucky had forgotten the statement made on a former 
| occasion, by the Chairman of the Committee on Roads 
į and Canals, that the right to make this canal was to be 
| found in the 4th article of the ordinance of July, 1787 : 
and what was the provision of that ordinance? [Mr, H. 
then read the ordinance, in which all the waters and car- 
rying' places of the West are declared to be free to all the 
citizens of the United States.] Now, if the People of the 
West draw their right to make this canal from that article, 
they surely ought to abide by its injunctions. His amend- 
ment went no further than to restrict the People of the 
West within the letter and spirit of the compact to which 
they referred ; to give to the People of the United States 
merely what they were entitled to by this compact. And 
he would ask if there was any authority for opening the 
canal under any other regulation? He would ask if they 
pretended to any other authority to make this canal, than 
was contained in this 4th article of the ordinance of 1787 ? 
Ir they did, then it was another question ; but if they did 
not, his amendment only went to bind them to their au- 
thority. He wished to hear from the gentleman who had 
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introduced this bill, as to this point. ` It was plain that he 
must go on one ground or the other. But the gentleman 
from Kentucky had said that, if this amendment was adopt- 
ed, Congress ought to make the canal. And what was the 
difference ? According to the computation which he had 
made, if, as was said, the cutting of a canal would so en- 
hance the value of land as to make it worth five dollars an 
acre, the sale of that land would amount to two millions 
of dollars, certainly a far greater sum than would be re- 
quired to complete the canal. Where, then, was the in- 
justice of opening the canal, as a free highway to the citi- 
zens of the nation, unless the State of Indiana wanted it 
as a source of revenue, to contribute to which, at the ex- 
pense of the People, he hardly thought was the legitimate 
business of Congress ? 

Mr. KANE observed, that the gentleman seemed to 
have misconceived the ordinance which he had just read. 
It was said in that 4th article, that all the waters and car- 
rying places shall be free to the citizens of the United 
States; and he would ask how, or in what respect, the 
compact was to be infringed by this bill? Were the citi- 
zens of the United States to be in any way obstructed from 
passing this carrying place, because of the construction 
of this canal? No person would be prevented from pass- 
ing as he pleased. ‘This was the meaning of this ordinance 
~~it provided that no obstruction should be thrown in the 
way of those who traversed the waters and carrying places 

of the West. ‘These carrying places were formerly tra- 
velled by French and Canadian traders; and the object 
of the ordinance was still to keep it open, as a free tho- 
roughfare. While he was up, he would make a few re- 
marks in answer to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Surra) He had said that the Western States received 
a gift trom the United States, of five per cent. on all lands 
sold. But, what was this done for? It wasa measure on 
the part of the United States, to enhance the value of the 
lands. He might notice another, and the only liberal 
grant of the United States to the People of the West. It} 
was that of the lands in the vicinity of the salt springs, | 
But, when Government found it tor their interest to with- 
draw those gifts, the acts granting them were repealed. 
If Congress had given the Western States lands for the 
sites of their Capitals, they had been paid for it over and 
over; so that there was nothing wonderfully munificent 
in those gifts. Indeed, it would most generally be found, 
that the conduct of the United States was dictated by 
self-interest. 

Mr. McKINLEY said, that this question involved the 
great, and more important one, of State rights, It was, 
whether or not the State of Indiana should be allowed to 
make a canal within its own limits. He wondered that 
gentlemen who were usually such great sticklers for State | 
rights, should be silent on this occasion. There was a 
question which seemed to him of very great importance, 
which was intimately connected with this subject: he al. 
luded to the title of the United States to land in the seve- 
ral States, the Indian title of which had been extinguished, 
He knew of no manner in which the United States could | 
obtain the titles of those lands but by its sovereignty, and 
he doubted the equity of any such claim. Such an abso- | 
lute power did not appear consistent with the nature of | 
our institutions. So jealous were the People in granting | 
power to the General Government, that.on this subject, 


i 
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‘tinguished in the States, how did the United States hold 
, the land ? Was it by their sovereignty ? He should think 
i not: yet, there must be some source whence the title was 
| derived. Was it by ordinance that they could claim it? 
| Did the Constitution confide it to the Government? Or 
f would the Western States enjoy equal rights with the 
| other parts of the Union, if the General Government could 
| thus control a great portion of the land within their limits ? 
How could the United States control any State iniwar, 
making canals in its own territory ? Could they do it in 
any of the old States? New York or Massachusetts would 
not submit to such dictation ; and the new States would 
not be placed on an equal footing with them, if it would 
be allowed in this instance. He contended that no such 
power existed in the General Government, as to prevent 
a State from effecting Internal Improvements. If, then, 
the power of a State, after the extinction of the Indian 
title, interposed itself between that title and the sove- 
reignty of the United States, how could the latter be au- 
.thorized to interpose in the management by the State Go- 
vernment of those lands; or how could it claim jurisdic- 
tion in preference to the State? He would ask whether, 
if the Indian title had expired previous to the admission 
of the new States into the Union, the jurisdiction over 
those lands would not have been admitted? As to pur- 
chasing the lands of the Indians, he did not think it inthe 
power of the United States. If they could purchase those 
titles in fee simple, they had an equal right to buy up the 
farms of the settlers. ‘The Government clearly had no 
power to buy or sell those lands: they had power to sell 
the Jands of the United States; to dispose of that territory 
which appertained to the General Government : but when 


i they had erected a sovereign power over the land, had 


they not fully disposed of the territory? He would ask 
what the territory of the United States consisted in? It 
certainly was not land lying in a State : it was rather land 
Iving out of a State. The exclusive legislation of the 
United States was confined to this ten miles square, and to 
the Territories ; nor could they take upon themselves to 
extend their jurisdiction over territory lying” within a.so- 
vereign State. If they could do it in any of the new 
States, they could do it also in the old ones: if they could 
do it in Indiana, they could do it in New York. And he 
should wish to know which of the old thirteen States would 
say to the United States, “ you may come and buy up and 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction over any portion of our 
territory.” If this point were once conceded, there 
would be no limit to the power of Congress. They might 
impose one condition upon the States as well as another. 
They might go on, and at last say, that the new States 
should not send Representatives. If the system of en- 
croachment once began, there was no calculating where 
it would end. It would be recollected that, when the 
great Missouri question was before Congress, the doctrine 
was established, that it was not constitutional for Congress 
to fix any condition on the admission of a new State into 
the Union, and that to do so would be to impair the sove- 
reignty of the State, This was certainly well founded : 
for, unless it was intended that there should be a distinc- 
tion between the new and old States, it could not be jus- 
tifiable to encumber one with a condition which the other 
did not suffer. Suppose that the State of Indiana should 
set up hertitle to all the lands within her limits; how would 


on the holding of territory, it was restricted, while its | the United States dispossess her? The Supreme Court ` 
powers, as to outward affairs, were ample and almost unre- | had not ventured to decide on this delicate question. The 
stricted. The municipal power, and that of exclusive | Indian title, however, was decided to be only the right of 
legislation, was confined within the District of Columbia. occupation. The Indians were by no one considered as 
The Government had, also, rights over certain portions of | independent nations ; and how did the United States un: 
: ertai DOSE ‘Wi 2sdiartale "ci 3 y " -maki ower? 
ne ede for certain purposes, connected. with the de- ; dertake to exercise with them ve tteaty making p Heke 
ence of the country. There was an established rule by | Or rather, by what authority did the United § y 
Seh the General Government could acquire land, and | treaties with the inhabitants of a State a my could 
ispose of it; and that was by the extension of its own í do this, nothing could be easier than to deprive States, 
sovereignty. Then, when the Indian title had been ex- | comprising Indian lands, of jurisdiction over their own 
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citizens and territory. This position presented an anomaly} ed from taxation for five 


in the relations. between the States and the General Go- 
vernment.. It was an inconsistency of the broadest nature, 
It was, perhaps, as well to ask how the United Statés-ar- 
rived. at their title to these Indian lards? By purchase he 
considered the General Government had no right to obtain 

-it. If it was gained by conquest, then the title, when the 
Indian claim was extinguished, must vest in the States; 
because it could not pass their claim and vest in the sove- 
reignty of the General Government. These considera- 
tions would induce him to vote for the bill—without any 
allusions to the power of the United States as to Internal 
Improvement—on the ground that Indiana had a right to 
the land proposed to be ceded, without acession, because 
it lay within the limits of the State. : 

Mr. HOLMES said, that he had observed of late the 

progress of a new doctrine among the Representatives of 
some of the new States in regard to public lands. And 
they were now told, that when those States were admitted 
into the Union, the United States lost all right to the ter. 
vitory within them. . This language, it would be observed, 
was used by the new States—not by the Territories, be- 
cause they well knew that it would be a great argument 
against their admission into the Union. They were very 
careful to sét up no such claim before they were admitted. 
But the moment they became sovereign States, they pro- 
claimed that the territory within their limits was all theirs. 
Now, sir, said Mr. H., I look upon this as absolute heresy ; 
as against the Constitution, against reason, and against 
right. It had been complained that, if it were not so, the 
old and the new States were not on an equal footing. In 
point of right they were equal ; in point of property they. 
were not on an equal footing. ‘The matter to him seemed 
perfectly plain, and to make it so to others, he would re- 
fer them to the Constitution. [Mr. H. here read a clause 
in the Constitution, which provides that nothing in that 
instrument should prejudice any claims of the States or 
of the United States.} Thus, Congress was empowered 
to admit States into the Union ; but not to the prejudice 
of any claim of the United States. It had been argued 
that the compact to which he had alluded, must be disre- 
garded; bat that compact. was binding on the United 
States ; they could not escape from it. And should it not 
be valid for them, as well as against them? The Consti- 
tution was the ground on which he maintained that this 
compact must be regarded. He had only risen to make 
a few remarks in opposition to a doctrine which had been, 
he was sorry to say, gaining ground of late. If this doc- 
trine was still to be upheld, Congress must look to it, 
when Territories ask to be admitted into the Union. If 
they were to assume rights and property to which they 
had no claim, in virtue of their newly gotten sovereignty, 
the safest plan would be to keep them where they are. 

Mr. SMITH, of Md, said that he had listened with con- 
siderable impatience, while this discussion had been going 
on, and the business of the Senate delayed. He hoped the 
Senate would now resume the ordinary routine ; and he, 
therefore, would move to lay the bill and amendment on 
the table. Mr. S., however, withdrew his motion, at the 
request of : 

Mr. HARRISON, who remarked, that, whenever any 
bill was brought forward for the Western States, they 
were always twitted of the gifts they had already received, 
and told that they were not entitled to any further indul- 
gence. ‘They had just been informed by the gentleman 

from South Carolina, that the Western States had receiv- 
ed the boon of five per cent. on all sales of public lands. 
But, said Mr. H., itis not correct. This grant of five per 
cent, was bought by the States of the General Govern- 
ment, at a greater rate of usury than was ever before paid ; 
and gentlemen would find that a compact was entered 
into, by which, as an equivalent for this boon, as it was 


called, the lands of the United States were te be exempt: ! 


‘lina, (Mr. Hayy) 


years after-they wete sold, and 

the domain of the United States was also to be exempted 

from taxation. Mr. H. would ask the ‘gentleman from 

South Carolina to point out to the Senate. how this thriv- 

ing bargain for the United States, could be considered as 

a boon granted to the States. It had been said that lands 
were also reserved for roads. It was true that such re- 
serves had been made; and the People had gone on and 

finished the roads, and the result had been, that settle. 
ments were promoted, and the lands of the United States 
sold at high prices, and with increased rapidity. The 
General Government were the gainers in this bargain also, 

He would allow that there were also lands allotted for. 
schools in the Western States. But that wasa matter of 
national concernment. And if they looked to our neigh- 
bors, they would find that reserves for this purpose were 
far greater than in this country, In Canada, the appropri- 
ations of land for the purposes of education, were more 
than double those given to the Western States. ‘These 
allotments were absolutely necessary in anew country, 
and it was the best policy of the Government to make them. 
The gentleman from New Hampshire had, a few days 
since, spoken in high terms of the seamen of New Eng- 
ind. He had said that, during the late war, they poured 
out their blood like water in the cause of their country. 
And so did the men of the West, and so they were ready 
to do again : and it was a great interest of the Govern- 
ment to diffuse amongst its citizens the means of obtains 
ing that general intelligence, which teaches men to ap- 
preciate the liberty and privileges they enjoy, and proropts 
them to endure danger and death in their defence. For 
this great object, the poor boon, of which so much had 
been said, was one section in each township. He hoped 
this was the last time he should hear of the munificence 
of Congress, in granting five per cent. on the sales of pub. 
lic lands, or of their liberality in providing for roads and 
schools. 

Mr. SMITH, of Md., observed that, if the gentlemen 
went on talking, they would, doubtless, lose the bill. He 
should, therefore, renew his motion. 

The bill was then ordered to lie upon the table. 


THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Mr. CHAMBERS presented the memorial of the Co. 
lonization Society, for aid in its objects, and moved its. 
reference to a Select Committee. 

Mr. C. said, when he had, two days since, offered this 
memorial, a question of order, made by the Senator from 
Alabama, (Mr. Krne) had prevented him from having 
opportunity to say one word in answer to the remarks 
which were made by both the gentlemen from South Ca. 
rolina. ‘The question of order was now at rest—the de- 
mand of the rule, as announced by the President, having 
been gratified by the signature of the distinguished indi. 
vidual who presided over the Society ; and he had now. 
availed himself of the first moment to bring the subject 
again to the notice of the Senate. He had not, he said, 
anticipated discussion at this incipient stage of the pro- 
ceeding, and he believed the assertion might be safely 
made, that, on no other occasion when he had been in 
the Senate, had there been an attempt to discuss the me- 
rits of an appeal to this body on the presentation of a 
memorial. He could not perceive the reasons for a de- 
viation from the usual course, or why the friends of the 
measure were not permitted to present to the Senate the 
facts connected with it, before they were called upon to 
answer to charges ; but the gentleman from South Caro- 
had the right to select, and had se- 
lected, his. own course; and it was now his duty, Mr. C. 
said, to vindicate the objects of the Society, and to en- 
force their claims upon the attention and. patronage of 
Congress. He claimed the liberty of correcting, at the 
ontset, the error into which both the Senators from South 
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Carolina had been betrayed, when they charged upon the 
Society ulterior views, inimical to the Southern or slave- 
holding States, and hostile to'the tenure by which citi- 
zens of those States held their property. ‘The Society 
indulged no such views—he felt authorized, in the name 
of its members, to disclaim them. If such purposes had 
been entertained, the Society could not have selected an 
agent less willing than himself to effect them. He was 
willing to go as far as any man in the doctrine of the 
exclusive rights of the slave-holding States upon this 
subject, and in denying the power of Congress to touch 
their rights to this property coereively. Upon this sub- 
ject, the official declarations of the Society announced 
invariably, and on all occasions, the same doctrines which 
he had avowed. There might be, and it was not his 
wish to be understood to deny there were, individuals 
who were governed by different considerations, who did 
look to ulterior objects, and who had a false and errone- 
ous view of the motives and purposes of the Society. It 
would be matter of infinite surprise if such persons were 
not to he found; and where, or when, he would ask, 
had a great question been agitated until it excited the 
feelings and enlisted the partialities of one large mass of 
the community, and the prejudices of another, without 
producing precisely the same result? For the mistaken 
opinions of such individuals, if such there were, he did 
not hold the Society responsible. But for themselves, 
acting by their accredited agents, in official documents 
and on all occasions when a formal exposure of their ob- 
jects had been proper, they had been prompt and cx- 
plicit in their avowal. An this memorial, ‘the constitu- 
tional and legitimate existence of slavery is admitted,” 
and the averment distinctly made, “that the Government 
© of the Union has never been looked to as the proper or 
“authorized instrument for cflecting its removal.” These 
are not declarations made to suit the occasion—they are 
consistent with all their official and acknowledged pro- 
fessions and acts. 
the Society, as distinctly announced in this memorial, is 
“the removal, to the Coast of Africa, with their own con- 
«sent, of such People of Color, within the United States, 


sc as are already free, and of such others as the humanity of 


st individuals, and the laws of the different States, may 
hereafter liberate ;” and with the conviction that this ob- 
ject cannot fail to be considered of deep and general in- 
terest, they present their history and their situation to 
your notice, invoke your aid, and submit to your wisdom 
the suggestion and application of the means necessary to 
accomplish it. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, on his left, (Mr. 
Hayne) had denounced this as a visionary and chimerical 
project. He (Mr. C.) had indulged the hope that the 
exalted character and distinguished intelligence of the 
individuals who had been connected with the Society, 
would have restrained the gentleman from this sweeping 
denunciation. He need not mention to that gentleman, 
orto the Senate, the names of these individuals—they 
were high in the confidence of the nation; men who had 
acquired fame in every department of the Government ; 
who had graced your Scnates, your Courts, your Pulpits, 
as well as those who, in private life, had invited and de- 
served the respect and estcem of all who knew them. 
Amongst these, he would say, were very many whose 
education, habits of thinking, and interests, would make 
them of all men least likely to promote an object which 
would loosen the bonds by which the citizens of the 
South held their property. If the names of illustrious in- 
dividuals could not rescue the Society from the reproach 
of the Senator from South Carolina, he would remind that 
gentleman of the countenance it had received from nine 
or ten of the States of this Union ; and if nothing could 
avert the determined purpose of the Senator from South 


cans. 
duty to use all the measures necessary for its protection 


The true and undisguised objects of 


Carolina, he was willing to be ranked amongst the vi- 
sionary men who had been fascinated by this chimera. 
The Senator from. South Carolina had’ arraigned the- 
conduct of the Agent of the Society, Dr. ‘Ashmun, and 
had referred to the documents from the Navy Depart- 
ment for proof. It was not the time or the occasion to: 
go into the ‘merits of these transactions ; but he must be 
allowed to say, the whole affair had been placed in the. 
most glowing colors by the gentleman’s fancy and his wit; 
The plain narrative would not, he thought, place the: 
conduct of Dr. Ashmun in a view so censurable ‘or so 
ridiculous as it has been represented. Dr. Ashmun was 
the Agent of the Government, as also the Agent of the: 
Society. The act of 3d March, 1819, had authorized the 
Government to take care of, and return to their country, 
such Africans as were unlawfully imported or captured 
in vessels engaged in the Slave Trade. In virtue of that 
law, an Agency had been established at Liberia. Jn his 
person, Dr. Ashmun united the various offices of Civil 
and Military Governor of the Colony, and Agent under 
the Government for the safe keeping of captured Afri- 
As the responsible head of the Colony, it was his’ 


against all, whose acts were likely to endanger its exist- 
ence, its peace, or its prosperity, whether they were the 

neighboring native tribes, or piratical visiters, or others. 

The first act of imputed misconduct was, the destruction 

of a Spanish Factory at Digby. ‘The facts are,’ that a 
Spanish slave ship had fired upon, boarded, taken posses- 
sion of, and removed from her moorings, an Englis brig, 
a well known trader, engaged in lawful commerce at 

Jape Mesurado, and then at anchor in the Roads, and 
finally plundered the brig of her anchor, and a variety of 
articles from her cabin and deck ; the robbery was clear- 
ly, according to the strictest rules of law, an act of pira- 
cy. Complaint being made to Dr. Ashmun, he selected 
a force from his two military companies, and the Spanish 
schooner having escaped, he pursued the property which 
the pirates were known to have in a factory on the shore, | 
and, having possessed himself of the property, destroyed 
the factory. 

The second transaction, alluded to by the gentleman 
(Mr. Hayne) was the destruction of the French Factory 
on the St. Paul’s. Four of the natives who had been 
found at Digby, and brought into the Colony, had left 
the establishment, and found their way into the immense 
woady region, extending into the interior of the country, 
with every prospect of either perishing, or becoming vic- 
tims to the avarice of the slave dealers. After the lapse 
of a month of fruitless effort to discover them, Dr. Ash- 
mun learned they were loaded with chains.in this French 
factory, and held as slaves. Thgy were demanded once 
and again, and the answer to the demand was a written 
declaration that they should not be delivered up. A 
French schooner was lying near, prepared to receive 
slaves. In this emergency, Dr. Ashmun despatched 
two boats, with an armed force, ascended the Stockton 
river, broke up the factory, and brought off the slaves 
confined in it, to the number of forty-three men, thirteen 
women, and forty-three children. This factory, it should 
be recollected, was within the territorial limits and juris- 
diction of the Colony. 

The last transaction which has been the subject of ani- 
madversion, was the destruction of Trade Town; the 
particulars of which are furnished by Captain Chase, late 
commander of a Colombian armed schooner, who is said 
to be a highly honorable man. He states that the inha- 
pitants of the town had seduced about thirty free blacks 
from the Colony, and had sold them to: Spanish and. 
French slave traders ; that these seduced Colonists were 
frequently demanded by Mr. Ashmun, witha threat -to 
use force, if necessary ; that the threats were not only 
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disregarded, but. the depredations.on the Colony were. 
continued ;that.these. facts being made known to Cap- 
tain Chase and to Captain Cothell, commanding a Colom- 
bian brig of war, they consented to assist: Mr. Ashmun, 
inani expedition to the town.. - As they approached the 
shore, they were fired at fromthe French and: Spanish 
factories, although the Colonial flag was hoisted. in Mr. 
Ashmun’s boat. The landing was effected and the fac- 
tories were taken possession of. ` Mr.. Ashmun addressed 
a note to the head man of the tribe, informing him that 
his object ‘was-to regain his- Colonists, promising a cessa- 
tion of ail hostilities, if they were peaceably surrendered, 
and threatening destruction to his town if they should be 
withheld, The delivery of the Colonists and a number of 
natives, held as slaves, was promised by the head man, but 
delay was ‘used in completing his engagement, until an 
armed force of. not less than two or three thousand men 
were collected, who were not finally subdued. until the 
armed vessels were brought to bear, and fired several 
broad sides. The town was then destroyed. ‘This is 
the history of the-facts, which, with the decorations con- 
tributed by the fancy and wit of the gentleman have been 
held up to the Senate asa spectacle fit not only to be 
gravely censured but to be ridiculed. It had been de- 
nied that Dr. Ashmun could find warrant for these pro- 
ceedings, in any power derived to him as Agent for the 
Government. Mr. C. said, he did not contend for any 
other authority on the part of Dr. Ashmun, as the Agent 
of the Government, than that admitted by the Secretary 
of the Navy. Ifthe recaptured Africans, delivered at his 
Agency, were taken from him, and about to be sold into 
slavery, he could properly use the means necessary to 
rescue them. Mr. Ashmun, however, had other and 
higher powers than those conferred on him by the Go- 
vernment. , As the civil and military head of the com- 
munity, he owed protection. to the lawful commerce of 
all who visited his Colony. As the protector of the Co- 
lony, he was bound to use the means in his control to 
rescue its citizens when taken captive, and to secure 
them against the dangers to be apprehended from law- 
less and piratical aggressors. Mr. Ashmun defends him- 
selon these grounds, and appeals for his vindication to 
the broad principles of the laws of nature and of nations, 
which conter the right of self defence upon individuals 
and upon communities. He was alone, unaided by wise 
counsels, and surrounded by lawless pirates, capable of 
any outrage. When the total destruction of his Colony 
and the loss of life, certainly perpetual bondage, was the 
inevitable result to his subjects of an unfavorable issue to 
the hazard, perhaps a very nice and exact calculation of 
chanees ought not to be expected. At a distance from 
the scene, and in retrospect, Mr. C. said he did think the 
danger had been magnified, and that the means of pre- 
vention applied, were not fully justified ; but he should. 
do injustice to Dr. Ashmun, did he not acquit that gen- 
tleman from all intentional error. He thought it proba- 
ble there were very few men, however intelligent and 
discreet, who, with the same causes for excitement, and 
under the same circumstances, would have avoided the 
same error : and he certainly believed him to have been 
influenced by the best and purest motives, and so did the 
Society, when, at their last annual meeting, they passed 
the vote of approbation which had been spoken of. The 
remarks he had just made, were in reference to the de- 
struction of the Factory.at Digby and the seizure of the 
-slaves confined there. He did not think that proceeding 
absolutely necessary, and he believed he was authorized 
in saying such was the opinion of the Society, when this 
specific subject had been before them, and. Mr: Ashmun 
had been so informed by the managers of the Society. 
The destruction of the factory on the St: Pauls, est 
Mshed immediately in the vicinity ofthe capital of: the 
Colony, and on its acknowledged territory, and in open 
Vor. HE—22 


violation of its laws, for the avowed purpose of carrying. 
on. the slave trade, was, in every: view. of the subject. 
which he. could take, perfectly justified ;: nay, it-was:2 
duty... Not less so. was the proceeding at. Trade. Town ; 
all the previous transactions there having been notorious- 
ly_ piratical, and. the conduct of its chief and its‘ citizens 
having furnished just.cause of war. Ce 

So much in justiceto Mr. Ashmun. But how does this -. 
affect the question before the Senate? The Govern- 
ment has said to him that the destruction of the factories 
was-not within the-limits of the authority conferred upon 
him as. Agent, and another Agent had been appointed- 
The Society had the power to examige and decide upon 
his conduct so far as he had acted for them, and, if dissa- 
tisfied,: they, too, could select another Representative. 
It had been said the Society wished to transfer the Co- 
lony to the United States, to be taken under its protec- 
tion.as a-Colony contrary to the known policy of the Go- 
vernment.; and that the Society, apprehensive of a war, 
provoked by the misconduct of Mr. Ashmun, now sought 
protection from the military power of the Government. 
Nothing could be more remote from the views of the 
Society. They have no desire to draw the Government 
into a war to protect a distant Colony ; they had no appre- 
hension of an attack upon themselves. No civilized 
Power, it was believed, would lend an ear to the clamors 
of that odious class of men who alone could urge com- 
plaint. The laws of nature denounced the slave-trade, 
it was abhorrent to the feelings of humanity, andhad been 
made highly penal by almost every Christian Government 
on the globe. The owners of the demolished factories 
then could never move the French or Spanish Govern- 
ments to assume the attitude of war in vindication of their 
claims to prosecute this base traffic. The Society could 
not perceive cause of apprehension from foreign war.. In 
regard to the natives, the Colony possessed all the neces- 
sary means of self-protection. The local militia, which 
had been so contemptuously spoken of, were in fact we 
organized, well disciplined, well officered, and efficient. 
Their supply of arms and munitions was inadequate to. 
their numbers and means of applying them, as was the 
case in some other countries, but, small as they were, no 
fears were entertained for the result of any attack from 
the natives. 

It has also been said, that there were constitutional 
objections to legislation by Congress on this subject. 
‘This must of course depend upon the measure proposed. 
for our adoption. It is not possible now to anticipate 
what may be recommended by the Committee which you 
are asked to appoint. ‘There certainly are means of aid- 
ing the Colony, which involve, it would seem, no consti- 
tutional difficulties. To invoke the interposition of fo- 
reign Powers, to prohibit the access of slave ships to that 
part of the Western. Coast of Africa in the vicinity of the 
Colony, might materially promote its interests, and yet, 
he supposed no constitutional objection would prevent 
our recommending such a measure.. Others might be 
suggested, and no doubt the Committee would properly 
estimate this. consideration. He could not, however, 
avoid the remark, that a direct appropriation of money - 
by Congress would certainly find high authority, as well 
as precedent, to justify it. The Caraccas—the New Mad- 
rid~the very late Alexandria appropriations, were not, 
perhaps, easily justified by any principle of the Constitu- _ 
tion which would exclude this. To all these objections, 
however, it‘ may be remarked, that the memorial, in re- 
spectful and decorous terms, asksa hearing. Let the ré- 
quest be treated with the same attention which a others 
receive—let the facts be ascertained—let the objects of 
the Society be fairly stated, and the case fully presented—- 
the various modes of practicable aid suggested—the ad- 
vantages from their successful application, enumerated— 
the constitntional difficulties which oppose them examin- 
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éd—and then, the Senate will be able to appreciate. the 
arguments for and against any proposition that may be 
submitted * Pe S 3 

‘The gentleman from South Carolina has said it is too 


proportion of the States of this Union~-States in which 
slavery is allowed, and States in which it is not allowed. 
| The States of Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, and Ten- 
n nessee, have each made a legislative declaration of their 
late in the session to mature any measure-which.can grow | views upon this subject. Georgia has so far expressed.an 
out of this memorial. Ie. was aware of the difficulty, but | opinion, in that she has directed the captive Africans, who, 
he would use the authority of the gentleman himself, to |-by former laws of Congress, were placed at the disposal 
show that this fact, assuming it-to exist, should not pre- | of the State, to be delivered to this Colonization Socicty, 
vent the action of the Senate, to -the extent. now asked fto be sent to Africa. In some of the resolutions passed 
for. At the last session, the gentleman, after devoting by.the States, you have a distinct reference to the'system: 
mich labor and attention to afavorite subjcet, had brought | of colonizing these people under the patronage of the 
it to the notice of the Senate at a very late period, and, | General. Government. In giving authority ‘upon this 
if his recollection did not mislead him, had proposed its | subject, it would be injustice to the Society, it would: be’ 
discussion, for the avowed purpose of inviting the atten- | injustice to the great cause in which they had embarked, 
tion of members, aswell as the attention of the communi- | and also to the memory of the illustrious patriarch him- 
ty, that it might be finally acted on at the present session. | self, to withhold the sanction of a name whith could. ne- 
He did-not find fault with the gentleman : on the con- | ver have been connected with a project subversive of the 
trary, he commended his whole course, and had gone | rights of our Southern brethren, or involving an infrac- 
with himin supporting the Bankrupt Bill,and sincerely re- | tion of Constitutional law. Mr. C. here read from a letter 
gretted the decision of the Senate on that subject. But, | of Mr. Jefferson, dated in 1811, the following extracts : 
important as he admitted the Bankrupt Bill to be, in its | You have asked my opinion on the proposition of Ann’ 
influence on the country, he must claim permission to | ‘Mifflin, to take measures for procuring, on the Coast of 
think the subject to which this memorial refers, more in- | “ Africa, an establishment to which the People of Color 
teresting to the peace and happiness of the People of the | ‘of these States might from time.to time be colonized 
United States. He knew no question, not immediately | “under the auspices of different Governments. Having 
involving the very existence of the Government, which | ‘long ago made up my mind on this subject, I have no 
ought to excite so deeply the anxious reficction of every | “hesitation in saying that I have ever thought that the 
patriot. That part of the. population of the States which “most desirable measure which could be adopted for grae ` 
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it was the object of the Society to remove, was a degrad- | “dually drawing off this part of our population, Most 
ed, miserable race of beings. ‘Claiming no political ali aes 
tights themselves, they are incapable of appreciating those 
great principles on which all our institutions are based— 
excluded, by the indelible distinctions impressed by the 
Author of their being, from their rank in social life, which 
is the reward and the stimulus of high moral and intellec- 
tual acquirement, thev find no motive for the cultivation of 
virtue, and abandon themselves to the indulgence of the 
worst passions of the human breast. They are not, can- 
not, be citizens-of your country——they do not add to your 
physical energies—they do not effect the legitimate ob- 
ject of any one appropriate class of a well organized: com- 
munity—they are any thing but a Jaboring class. It were | “ United States would themselves undertake to make such 
well did they only present a negative character. The | ‘an establishment on the Coast of Africa.” 
reverse was too well known. They not only are the} Was the Senate prepared to unite with the Senator 
drenes and moths of your society—-who occupy the place, | from South Carolina, in denouncing a system thus recom- 
and exclude the presence, of a laboring, hardy, useful, } mended to their consideration ? To reject, without afford- 
and moral class of white men, actuated by a common at- | ing themselyes opportunity to learn facts, an appeal to 
tachmentand devotion to your country, its Constitution, | the Government for necessary aid to promote an object 
and its laws, the beneficient protection of which they | dear to the best feelings of a large portion of our citizens 
would feel, and the highest honors of which they would | —an object, on the prosecution of which was suspended 
consider accessible to merit, in whatever garb—but your | the high hopes and anxious anticipations ‘of: those whe 
free blacks exert the most deleterious influence on every | looked with fearful apprehensions to the final results of 
class, and almost every individual in society. The cor-|that unnatural combination in our community of such 
rupting poison of their example, and their habits, has ini- | heterogeneous materials? We are furnished with data on 
fected our slaves, and made them indolent and immoral ; | which detailed estimates have been framed, by intelligent 
its impulse is to be traced on the lower orders of our citi- | and distinguished men, to demonstrate the practicability 
zens ; it insinuates ‘itself into our domestic circles, into | of the scheme. The annual increase of free blacks is be- 
the early habits of our children, and is felt in all our rela- | lieved to be less than six thousand ; the experience of the 
tions in life ; and shall we be told that a proposed remedy | Society has proved that the cost of transportation does 
for these evils is to be lightly considered? We should | not now exceed twenty dollars for cach person ; and when 
hail, as the best benefaction to our.country, the advent of | the rapidly growing commerce of the Colony shall pre- 
that scheme which shall present the means of escape | sent the inducement, which a very few years of continued 
from the mischiefs which we now feel, and from dan- | patronage will ensure, the cost will be materially lessened. 
gers, the magnitude of which, at a coming period, no | By this trifling expenditure, it is in our power to arrest, 
man can permit himself duly to estimate. effectually, the growth and increase of this alarming evil. 
. . You-are advised, by inteligent and discreet men, whose | Future years will find us with enlarged views and increas+ 
-lives have heen devoted to the consideration of this sub- | ed means, and future experience of the salutary influence 
ject, that the plan now proposed will probably remove, | of the system will make us ardent in its prosecution, with 
certainly lessen, these evils. You are advised that the | all the facilities and improvements which it will disclose. 
means of accomplishing the plan are in the powerand | And here he begged leave to remark that, when a great 
under the legal control of Congress. If authority be re-| and alarming evil was felt and acknowledged, dangerous 
quired to-sanction such opinions, you have it in the delibe- | to the tranquillity and moral order of society,and when? 
rate and formal decisions of the Legislatures of a large | remedy was proposed by men, eminent for every wutue 


advantageous for them as well as for us. 
“You inquired further whether I would use any endea- 
t vors to procure such an establishment security against. 
“yiolence from other Powers. Certainly I shall be wil- 
“ ling to do any thing to give it effect and safety. But 
lam but a private individual, &c. Whereas, the Na- 
“tional Government can address themselves at once to 
“those of Europe to obtain the desired security, and will 
“unquestionably be ready to exert ita influence with 
“those nations to effect an object so benevolent in itself, 
‘Cand so important to a great portion of its constituents. 
“Indeed, nothing is more to be wished than that the 
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which:could adorn the patriot and philanthropist, it. did: 
appear to him that a denunciation of ‘the:remedy propos- 
éd should be accompanied with the tender of some-other. 
and better mode of relief: Was. this “the *case ? "What 
plan was proposed. in lieu of that now. offered? . None. 


The whole body politic was ‘diseased : parts Of it para- | 


lyzed: the causes of this malady’still exist, and alarming 
apprehensions of a fatal termination are expressed. by in- 
telligent men, who havé deeply and anxiously studied the 
ease, unless a particular -course of practice is pursued— 
and we are told not to. listen te their opinions. - Does 
hot the question immediately occur, What’ then is to be 
done? ‘This question has been asked and repeated with 
all the solicitude of a suffering patient, in the agony of 
distress, but no consolatory answer has ever reached our 
impatient ears. , . 

Mr. C. said he- had. before him sundry documents to sus- 
tain the several facts he had asserted, and copies: of the 
resolutions of the States. he had referred to, which he-had 
declined reading, because he was unwilling to waste 
more of the valuable time. of the Senate; and he should 
conclude by remarking, that, assuming all the purposes of 
the Society to be chimerical, and all the hopes’ of its 
friends to be delusive and visionary, as they had been 
charged to be; assuming that Congress cannot, or will 
not, extend the aid they ask; yet he claimed for them 
the usual courtesy of a hearing by a committee, on whose 
report the Senate should announce its final decision. 

Mr. HAYNE rose, in reply to Mr. Cuamnens, and said, 
he must repeat the expression of his deep regret that 
this petition should be forced on the consideration of the 
Senate at this time. Ihad indulged the hope, sir, when 
it was withdrawn, two days ago, that we should hear no 
more of it, at least during the present session. I stand 
prepared, however, to resist the application at all times, 
and under all circumstances ; and, especially, when it 
comes before this body in such.a questionable shape, and 
under circumstances calculated, if not intended, to fore- 
stal public opinion, by precluding a full and fair.inguiry 
into the merits of the application. The gentleman from 
Maryland had complained of the course taken in relation 
to this petition. He had asked if it was usual to mect a 
petition, coming from any respectable quarter, by re- 
fusing even to refer it to a committee. Without intend- 
ing any disrespect towards that gentleman, I must be 
permitted to'say, that we have just cause of complaint at 
the course which the Colonization Society have thought 
proper to pursue in this matter—a course, liable, as it 
appears to me, to the strongest reprobation, For two 
years past, as I am informed, have this Society, at their 
annual meeting in this city, adopted a resolution, direct- 
ing an application to Congress; but, while we were 
anxiously looking for the attack, not unprepared to meet 
it, no petition was presented. At the last mecting, how- 
ever, held in this city, on the 20th of the past month, the 
following resolution, proposed by a gentleman high in 
office, (Mr. Cray,) who made a speech in its favor, which 
has been published and extensively circulated, was unani- 
mously adopted, viz: A 

“ Resolved, That the Board of Managers be empowered 
and directed, at such time or times as may seem to them 
expedient, to make respectful application to the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to the Legislatures of the 
different States, for such pecuniary aid, in furtherance of 
the objects of the Society, ‘as they may respectively be 
pleased to grant.” ; ; 

.The moment this resolution was adopted, I became 
satisfied that the subject would, at length, come before 
Congress, not for a final decision, but in such a form. as 
‘td obtain, if possible, a victory ‘without a battle. -The 
direction contained in that resolution, to select. a favora- 


ble time to present the subject to the consideration of 
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year in relation to the Bankrupt Bil. 


taken. The Bankrupt Bill was reported on, and debated 
last year, in the hope that it would then have been finally 
acted’ on; nor was it abandoned until that. hope’ had 
vanished. The usual and proper course on this subject, 
is, to sénd to a select committée of its friends, any mea- 
sure where there is.a general opinion favorable to thé 
object, in order to enable them to present it in its best 
form: but neyer has such a reference beenallowed, wheré 
novel or dangerous measures are proposed, or where 
there are great.and irreconcilable differences of opinion 
onthe subject. Sir, there is a portion of this House—1 
trust, and confidently believe, a decided ‘majority—who 
are altogether opposed. to the objects of this petition. 
Some of us belicve that. these objects are extremely 
dangerous to the peace and safety of this Union ; and it 
is preposterous to suppose that. we should consent to a 
course being taken with respect tov it, the’ only, -the al- 
most avowed object of which’is, to forestal public opinion, 
and to infuse a poison into the public mind, under the 
color of our authority, to which it may not be in our pow- 
er to apply an antidote, and which may produce hereaf- 
ter the most fatal consequences. ` Entertaining this 
opinion, we are bound to protest against the course 
pursued by the Colonization Society, on the present 
occasion: We are bound to resist the reference of this 
subject to a committee of its friends, or to any other 
committee, wher it is acknowledged that it is not even 
expected that we should now act upon it definitively, 

The gentleman from Maryland denies that it is the 
present. object of“ the Colonization. Society to induce 
Congress to establish a Colony on the Coast: of Africa, 
or to appropriate money: for that object. Sir, I speak 
from the language and plain import of the petition itself, 
which is perfectly clearand explicit on that subject. "The 
tenor of that petition is, that the Society find they an- 
not. command the pecuniary means from private re- 
sources to- accomplish the objects. of:thé Society ; that 
they cannot govern, with sufficient wisdom.and energy, 
a Colony so far off, and composed of such discordant 
materials; and, therefore, they pray for the interposition 
of the authority of this Gevernment, and the application 
of -the national resources to this object. Iwill quote a 
part of the memorial itself, to put this. matter beyond 
doubt: ON : ae ; WR: 

« But the period has at length arrived when the Society 
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would no longer be justified in relying on its own limited 
resources for accomplishing what yet remains of its pa- 
triotic undertaking. : 

**The Colony that has been settled, small as it is, is 
yet too large ty be governed by a distant and unincor- 
porated society. If the acknowledged imperfections of 
human nature, and the uniform history of mankind, did 
not evince the dangers neccssarily connected with the 
sudden transition of any People from a state of moral and 
political degradation to one of unqualified freedom, the 
experience of the British Colony at Sierra Leone would 
sufficiently demonstrate how utterly fallacious must be 
all reliance on political restrictions, deriving their only 

„sanction from the voluntary submission of a population 
such as that of which the Colony at Liberia will be com- 
posed. And if, with these evidences before it, the So- 
ciety should leave its infant settlement to the inadequate 
protection to be derived from its own Resources, it would 
be justly chargeable with all the evils that must neces- 
sarily result from the defective powers of control with 
which it is invested. 

**In reference, too, to the great objects to be accom- 
plished, it is now time to look to other means than such 
as can be supplied by individual charity. ‘The extent to 
which reliance may be placed on this resource, has been, 
in a great measure, ascertained ; and if, at the very com- 
mencement of the undertaking, aidedas it has been by 
all the charms of novelty, means have been furnished 
for removing only a few hundred out of the many thou- 
sands that are annually added to the free colored popu- 
Jation of the country, it is obvious that a further depend- 
ence on this resource would be little less than an aban- 
donment of the enterprise. The evil to be removed is 
continnally increasing, while the means for its removal 
are proportionably diminished ; and, with every exer- 
tion on the part ef the Colonization Society, unless ac- 
cess can be had to other resources, each succeeding year 
must find it more remote from the object of its pursuit. 
Under these circumstances, the Society has felt itself 
justified in asking the immediate and effectual interposi- 
tion of the Government of the country. The object it 
proposes to accomplish, is the removal to the Coast of 
Africa, with their own consent, of such People of color, 
within the United States, as are already free, and of such 
others as the humanity of individuals, and: the laws of 
the different. States, may hereafter liberate. Such an 
object, connected as it is with the justice, the humanity, 
and the welfare of our country, and calculated to ele- 
vate the character and to improve the condition of a 
very degraded portion of the human race, cannot fail to 
be considered as one of decp and general interest ; and 
the wisdom of the National Legislature may be safely 
relied on for suggesting and applying the necessary means 
for its accomplishment.” . 

Now, sir, every argument which I formerly urged against 
the adoption of the colonial system, and against the right 
and expediency of appropriating the public money for 
transporting persons of color to Africa, are directly ap- 
plicable to this petition. I said then, that I did not pro- 
pose, at this time, to discuss at large either of these great 
questions. My object is, to get rid of the subject ; to 
dispose of it at least for the present session, merely stating 
the strong grounds of objection which had presented 
themselves tomy mind. F shall not depart from that 
course now, except so far as may be necessary to answer 
the arguments urged on the other side.. The gentleman 
from Maryland insists that the objects of the Colonization 
Society are purely benevolent ; that, among its members, 
are the names of many distinguished men, and that they 
have no design whatever to interfere with the institutions 
or the property of the Southern States. As to the per- 
sons, sir, who compose the Socicty, there are many for 
whom I entertain the most unfeigned respect. I believe 


they consist of several classes. There is a large and res- 
pectable. class of paper members—men of high standing 
and reputation, whose namesare used to grace the lists,— 
but who never attend the meetings of the Society, or take 
any part in their proceedings—many of them now as much 
opposed to the Society and its objects, as the gentleman 
(a member of this body) who told us last year, in a‘speech 
against the Society, how his name came to be'éhrolled 
among its members. Another class consists of very be~ 
nevolent gentlemen, whose philanthropy has induced 
them to engage in a scheme, which they hope may, in 
some degree, (though they do not clearly perceive haw) 
ameliorate the condition of the African race im. this 
country. 

There is still another class, sir, I fear, of men, (and 
what proportion they may bear to the whole, and what 
influence they may exercise over the proceedings of the 
Society, it is not for me to say) who are influenced’ by a 
love of popularity and distinction, and who seek all such 
occasions of bringing themselves before the public as the 
zealous advocates of any scheme which takes the popular 
ear for a day, or addresses itself to the sympathies of the 
Peopie. Such men never hesitate to throw themselves 
on the popular tide, in the expectation of being carried 
safe to the haven of their hopes. To themit signifies little 
how dangerous the scheme may be, if they can attach te 
it the names of liberty or philanthropy. : ; 

Mr. Jefferson’s name has been quoted, as if he had 
sanctioned this Society. 1 was glad to be informed that 
the letter alluded to was written sixteen years ago, and 
could, therefore, have had no bearing on this. Society ; 
which had then no existence, and which, I believe, he 
never countenanced, even so far as to become a paper 
member. 

The gentleman from Maryland has vindicated the ob- 
ject of the Society. Ido not consider this a fit occasion to 
go at large into that subject. The time may come when 
it will be my duty to do so, and I shall not shrink from 
the task. I trust, however, I shall be excused in saying 
a few words in reply to that gentleman, even at this tune. 
He insists, that it is not the wish or intention of the $o» 
ciety to interfere with, or in any way disturb, the policy 
of the Southern States. So say the Society. But, sir, 
facts speak stronger than professions. And what are the 
facts? Are not the members andagents of this Society 
every where (even while disclaiming all such intentions) 
making proclamations that the end of their scheme is uni- 
versal cmancipation? Have we not heard their orators, 
at their meetings here, openly beld under the ‘eyes of 
Congress, asking whether, when. all the free People of: 
Color are transported, we are to stop there ; and answer- 
ing their question, by the avowal thatthe great work will 
be but then begun ? Sir, let any man examine the whole 
scope and tendency of the reports and speeches made to 
this Society, nay, of this very manifesto, published by their 
authority, and he must be dull of apprehension, if he docs 
not perceive that the spirit which lurks beneath their fair 
professions, is hostile to the peace and best interests of the 
Southern States ; and not the less so, because it comes 
clothed in the garb of friendship, and with professions of 
peace and good will. Besides, sir, does not every South- 
ern manknow that, wherever the Colonization Society 
has invaded our country, a spirit of hostility to our institu- 
tions has immediately sprung up? This may be. what the 
gentleman, whose speech I have just quoted, calls * the 
collateral consequences” of the Society’s proceedings.; 
for which, he says, the ‘* Society are not responsible.” 

But, sir, if gentlemen will do acts, and hold language, 
and encourage a spirit, which must, of necessity, sow. the 
seeds of sedition, and produce discord, it must be a strain=. 
ed construction which shall justify their conduct, because ` 
these consequences are ‘collateral’? and not. ¢direct.’”” 
Look at the object expressly avewed in this:petition : for 
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the accomplishment of which, Congress is now. called up- 
on to furnish aid: “ The object,” say the petitioners, ‘is, 
s the removal to the coast of Africa, with their.own con- 
« sent, of such People of Color within the United States, 
6 4g are already free ; and sheh others as the humanity of 
« individuals and the laws-of the different States may 
se hereafter liberate.” Passing over-the first part of this: 
scheme, what. would be the direct tendency and effect of 
the adoption of the-policy recommended by the last clause 
of this-sentence, by the Federal Government ? The Na- 
tional funds are to be appropriated for the purpose of 
transporting such slaves_as their owners may consent to 
emancipate for that purpose. If this be taken up as a Na- 
tional object; if we have the power and the inclination, 
and should resolvé to appropriate the public money to 
this object, of course we would be at liberty to offer any 
temptation we please to. induce the owners of slaves to 
Consent. Itis useless to. disguise the truth—if this policy 
should ever be adopted by this Government, they will go 
directly into the market; as the purchasers of our’ slaves, 


for the purpose of emancipation and transportation. This’ 


is the point to which this policy directly and inevitably 
leads.. Now, I willask gentlemen to contemplate dispas- 
sionately the effect that is to be produced on the South- 
ern States, by this Government being notoriously in the 
market, with its Treasury of 20 or.$30,000,000, as the 
purchasers of our slaves, for the purpose of emancipation. 
Can you touch this mass of à now contented, happy, and 
useful class of beings, without disquieting their minds, 
creating: dissatisfaction, destroying their usefulness, and 
bringing ruin on the whole community? Much has been 
already done to destroy the confidence and impair the mu- 
tual affection which has hitherto so happily subsisted be- 
tween the master and his slave ; but adopt this policy, and 
it will be destroyed forever. Besides, sir, once bring this 
Government into the market as purchasers, and they will 
fix their own terms, Once agmit the principle, and, in its 
application, it must inevitably lead to divesting us of our 
property, on such terms as Congress. may choose to pre- 
scribe ; the insidious movements of Colonization and Abo- 
lition Societies, the distribution of political tracts, and a 
few incendiary resolutions, introduced into Congress and 
the State Legislatures, (events which have, in part, oc- 
curred even inour own time) will reduce the value of our 
property to any standard this Government chooses to pre- 
scribe. . So it has been in the West Indies, and so it will 
be here. Iam informed by‘a gentleman who has lived 
many years in the West Indies, that, by the perpetual agi- 
tation of this question in Great Britain, in and out of Par- 
liament, lands in that country have been reduced to less 
than half their value ; and slaves to ten pounds per head ; 
and should the British Government choose to purchase 
them, it will be the easiest thing in nature so to shake the 
public confidence in that species of property, as to reduce 
their value to nothing. i 
In this view of the subject, can any man be so blind as 
not to see and feel the dangerous tendency of the mea- 
sures recommended to us by this Society? Sir, the truth 
cannot be disguised—it must be told.. The only safety 
of the Southern States is to be found in the want of pow- 
er on the part of the Federal Government to touch. the 
subject at all. Thank. God, the Constitution gives them 
no power to engage in the work of colonization, or to iñ- 
terfere with our institutions, either for good or fer evil. 
This is the very “ Ark of the Covenant,” in which alone 
we will find safety. : s 
Ihave said, sir, that the whole scheme of the Society 
is altogether visionary and impracticable. Without going 
fully into the argument, I will offer-one illustration of it: 
-Jn the speech made in the Society, in support-of this ap- 
plication to Congress, the views of the Society are ex- 
plained, and, I presume, it will not be considered unfair 
ito try the Society by the test of the deliberate opinion ex- 
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pressed by one of their high officers in a speech made 
im support of this very application ‘to Congress, printed 
‘atthe request of the Society, and extensively circulated. f 
In the sixth page of this speech, it is "explicitly stated; 


‘that the true nature of the evil”: (for: which it. is toe 


Object of the Society to provide a “remedy,”) is “not 


“that there are some, but that theré are so many. among 
“us of a-different caste.” ‘ That the African part of our 
¢ population bears so large a propertion to thé residue of. 
e European origin, as to create the most lively apprelien- 
« sion, especially in some quarters of the Union,” and that 
the object is, “ina material degree, to diminish, or ren- 
“ der stationary; this dangerous element in the general 
ss mass.” on na 

The means are next pointed out by which this great 
object is to bë obtained. It is to transport 6,000 free per- 
sons of color, annually, to Africa, which, at twenty dollars 
each, will cost one hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
perannum. * This (we are assured,) is the whole scheme 
of the Society.” Now, sir, can any scheme be more pre- 
posterous, any evil more imaginary, or any remedy more 
inadequate to remove it, if it had an existence any: where 
but in the disordered fancies of those who conjure it up 
to alarm the timid, or influence the weak and credulous ? 
We are told of the danger” to the People of this coun- 
try, from the large number of the African race among us, - 
and of * the lively apprehension” felt on this subject. 
Danger, sir! from less than two millions of ignorant and 
unarmed People, scattered over an immense region, and 
without the means of concert or co-operation, in a popu- 
lation of twelve millions of brave, intelligent, and united, 
freemen! As tothe “lively apprehensions” from which 
our kind and considerate friends have volunteered to re- 
lieve us—let me tell them, that we have no fears, except 
from their uncalled for interference in our concerns., Sir, 
a mistake has gone abroad on this subject, which must be 
corrected, I know-that language, similar to that which 1 
have just quoted, has been so often used in certain quar- 
ters, that an opinion prevailsin some portions of this Union, 
that the Southern States are dependent upon them ; that 
they cannot maintain theirexistence, without the protec- 
tion of their Northern brethren ; and hence it is, sir, that 
very little scruple is felt in imposing burthens, (by tanfis 
and other impositions) on those who are supposed to be 
‘tin mercy.” Sir, let me assure our Northern: brethren 
that this is altogether a delusion. We feel ourselves per- 
fectly adequate to our own protection, and we feel no 
apprehensions whatever, except from their unauthorized 
and dangerous intermeddling with our institutions, It is 
true, sir, that much has beenalready done, to create diffi- 
culties, and our only apprehension ariscs from the belief 
that a reckless perseverance in the course which has been 
for some time pursued, (ostensibly for our benefit, but in 
trath to our injury,) may lead to scenes over which hu- 
manity must weep. ` . 

But, if the danger was in reality such as the Coloniza. 
tion Society suppose, what are we to say to the remedy 
proposed for so great and pressing an evil? Sir, it is ab- 
solutely beyond belief, that any one should gravely prc- 
pose toaccomplish so great an end by such feeble means; 
The safety of ten millions of People is endangered by the 
great relative proportion which two millions of Pcople 
bear to:‘twelve millions, and to remove this, itis proposed 
to transport six thousand per annum to the coast of Afris 
ca, at an expense of twenty dollars each. Now, what-in- 
fluence can the removal of six thousand persons, annually, 


-possibly have on the safety of such a nation as this ? Sir, 


the umber would not even be missed. According to the 
jaws which govern population, their places would be sup- 
plied immediately, and the country would proceed in its 
steaclymarch, without the smallest interruption from this 
insignificant diminution of their numbers. - And yet, this, 
we are assured, is ‘the whole object of the Society.” 
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The other part of the calculation is equally fallacious. ‘of this Society. 


‘Twenty dollars to transport a person to Africa and estab- 
lish him there !, Why, sir, it would cost more to carry 
him to the place of embarkation. . To transport him, in- 
cluding.all expenses, would cost double that amount ; and 
then, if you do not mean to leave him to perish, you must 
build houses, and furnish food, clothing, medicines, and 
eficient protection, for at least a year. It you put. the 
expense of all this at $100, I am sure you would fall far 
below the mark. Gentlemen, on whose judgment and 
accuracy I rely, have estimated it at $200. But we have 
some lights on this subject, which may assist us in counte 
ing the cost of transporting persons to the coast of Africa, 
at the expense of the public. I have the official docu- 
ments before me, showing that there has already been ac- 
tually expended by the United States, under the act for 
transporting captured Africans to the coast of Africa, 
$69,767 57 : there have been actually transported only 
about thirty, equal to about $2,000 a piece. Itis true 
that there have been supported, in the United States, 
{pending certain legal investigations) about 180 more. 
But here is an estimate just submitted by the Government, 
of the sums now wanted to transport and maintain these. 
‘The transportation, from the port of embarkation, is put 
down at $ 40 each—equal to $7,300. 

Provisions and clothing (including the 30 already 


at the agency) $5,000 
Medicine and Hospital Stores, 1,000 
Lumber, &c, 2,000 
Salaries, Principal and Assistant, 2,800 


For various expenses of the Agency, that cannot 


be estimated with any accuracy, 11,290 


Making, in all, the sum of 29,290 

Equal, in round numbers, to about $150 for each Af- 
rican transported. 

But, if you add the whole expenses to which the Go. 
vernment will have been subjected in the transportation 
of these 200 Africans, the account, as appears from the 
document before me, will stand thus : 

Expenditures to 31st December, 1825—Reported 20th 

January, 1826, $40,400 31 

Expenses by account, to 2d 

January, 1827, 
Advances to Agents, 


$19,347 59 
10,366 67 


$29,714 26 


$70,114 57 
Additional sum, now demanded as above 
specified, 


29,290 00 
$99,404 57 

Equal to about one hundred thousand dollars fer the 
transportation of 200 Africans, or about five hundred dol- 
lsrs each. 

But, if itis really and truly the single object of the 
Society to relieve the country from the danger resulting 
from the large proportion which the African population 
in this country bears to the rest, surely nothing short of 
the transportation of the whole annual increase will effect 
that object. Even this would leave that population un- 
diminished. Now, what is the annual increase ? At 4 
per cent. it would be 80,000 ;at 2 per cent. it would be 
40,000—but, taking the average increase for thirty years, 
from 1790 to 1820, it exceeds three per cent. In round 
numbers, therefore, it may be estimated at 60,000.: Wo- 
thing short of the transportation of this number, annually, 
could accomplish the objects of the Society, and this 
would cost six millions of dollars, at the lowest csleula- 
tion, and probably double that amount. 
ty Go this? Can the Government do it? No rational. 
man will, fora moment, say so: So perfectly chimeri- 


«al, then, Mi President, are the plans and calculpGons. i 
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The whole object of the Society is to 
remove an imaginary danger, and by means as imade- 
quate, as if they should attempt to move the world, ever 
without the lever of Archimedes. Sir, this whole sub- 
ject is grossly misunderstood, and egregiously misrepre- 
sented, The progress of time and of events is providing 
an effectual remedy for the evil, concerning which, some 
gentlemen are so sensitive. In this very speech facts are 
stated, that ougbt to quiet forever the minds of the most 
philanthropic, on this subject—facts drawn’ from official 
documents, which shew conclusively that the relative in- 
crease, for many years past, has been decidedly in favor of 
the free white population, and that the relative propor- 
tion of the colored population, whether free or slave, is 
certainly diminishing, almost in an arithmetical proportion. 
Without going over the table before me, I shall mercly 
give a few results. 3 
The rate of increase of slaves, for ten years, from 1810 
to 1820, was 2.911 per cent. 
Ditto of persons of color, 2.525 percent. 
While the mean ratio of increase for thirty years, from 
1790 to 1820, was—~ 
- Of slaves, a 3 per cent. 
Persons of color, upwards of 5 per cent. 
Showing, clearly, that the increase has been considera- 
bly less, during the last ten years, than for the twenty 
years preceding, and also that the present ratio of increase 
is much below that of the free white population. ae 
Thus, Sir, it appears, that the Almighty, in the wise 
order of his providence, has marked out ‘the course of . 
events, which will not only remove all danger, but gradu- 
ally and effectually, and “in his own good time,” accom: 
plish our deliverance from what gentlemen: are pleased 
to consider as “the curse of the land.” ‘The European 
population is now increasing at the rate of four per cent. 
that of the African race at from two to tbree per cent. 
(and their rate of increase constantly diminishing.) The 
former will be doubled in about twenty-five years, the lat. 
ter will not probably be doubled in less than fifty years. 
While this process is going on, the colored classes are 
gradually diffusing themselves throughout the country, 
and are making steady advances in intelligence and ré- 
finement ; and if half the zeal were displayed in better. 
ing their condition, that is now wasted in the vain and 
fruitless effort of sending them abroad, their intellectual 
and moral improvement would be steady and rapid. The 
history of this country has proved, that, when the relative 
proportion of the colored population to the white is great- 
ly diminished, slaves cease to be valuable, and emanci- 
pation follows of course, and they are swallowed up in 
the common mass. Wherever free labor is put in full 
and successful operation, slave labor ceases tobe profita- 
ble. It is true that itis avery gradual operation, and it 
must be, to be successful or desirable. Time and patience, 
therefore, are only ‘wanting to effect the great object 
which gentlemen profess to have m view—-and to ctiect 
it safely, prudently, and in the only mode in which it can 
be done, without the inevitable ruin of all parties concern- 
ed. And gentlemen, in their intemperate zeal in what is 
miscalicd the cause of justice and humanity, are attempt- 
ing to anticipate events, and insist on reaping the fruit at 
once, not only before the harvest is ripe, but before they 
have taken the pains to till the ground, or to sow the seed. 
The gentleman from Maryland, admitting that the con- 
duct of Dr. Ashmun has been censurable, yet seems to 
think that I have represented the matter too strongly, and 
he insists that, as Agent of the United States, he has. a 
right to capture slaves on the Coast of Africa ; and at all 
events, however censurable his conduct may be, that the 
Government, and not the Society, are answerable forit. 
Sir, though Dr. Ashmun dates his letter at the ‘6 Unit- 
ed States’ Agency,” and speaks of himself as the Repre- 
sentative of the United States, and of his acts as the acts 
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of this Governnient, I 4m yet te learn that, our Constitu- 
tion and laws give the slightest sanction to these preten- 
sions. His authority is derived entirely. ‘fromthe. act of 
third March, 1819, which merely -appropriates a sum of 
money to enable the President to cause to be sent back 
to their own ‘country, any Africans illegally imported into 
the United States. “Dr. Ashmun has been. employed as 
Agent under that act, and his powers and duties are 
strictly Rmited to receiving such Africans as may be sent 
from this country, and causing them to be restored to 
their respective tribes. “Where, then, can he derive au- 
thority to destroy the slave trade—to suppress piracy—to 
éapture and break up French and Spanish establishments 
onthe coast-—to take prisoners, destroy property, and 
conduct military expeditions ? As to.the alleged pirati- 
cal character of the Spanish schooner, against. which the 
Doctor undertook his first hostile expedition,. he himself 
expressly declares, that her papers were all regulat ; that 
she was engaged ina lawful trade, and that there was 
not even a suspicion of her having been engaged in any 
unlawful act, prior to her taking from an English brig 
an anchor, and some other articles not specified. The 
case, therefore, is clear--that expedition, like all the 
rest, was undertaken in furtherance of the great scheme 
of putting down the slave trade—an object doubtless very 
desirable, and extremely benevolent, but with which 
¢ Dr. Ashmun has no more to do, than he has in that of 
establishing free governments throughout the World. 
‘There can be no other-pretext than this for the attack on 
Will’s Town, and the capture of the slaves and other pro- 
perty there—-nor indeed for any of the expeditions of 
which I have before spoken. Now, let it be remember- 
ed, that the Executive formally disavows all of these un- 
lawful acts, and throws them on Dr. Ashmun, as the 
Agent of the Society.: And what do they do? I know 
nothing of their proceedings or opinions, except what I 
derive from their public acts; but Ido know that, at 
their annual meeting here, on the 20th January last, they 
did pass a resolution expressly approving of the conduct 
of Dr. Ashmun, without any restriction or limitation 
whatsoever. I repeat, therefore, that the Society has 
sanctioned the unlawful acts of Dr. Ashmun, as their 
Agent-—acts of which this Government has disapproved— 
and they now come here, and wish us to take the business 
into our own. hands. Sir, the course of this affair has 
demonstrated that political power cannot be entrusted to 
Agents three thousand miles off, (whatever the charac- 
ter of such Agents may be,) without being liable to 
abuse. It is manifest, that a private society always must 
be inadequate to the government of à colony—a discove- 
ry which the Colonization Society seems at length to have 
made, and which it would have been well for themselves, 
for their country, and for the persons who have been 
transported to a barbarous and distant land, if they had 
-made before their Society was instituted. What then ? 
Shall the United States adopt this ill-fated Colony ? Shall 
they, with the fatal experience of all other countries on 
the subject, before their eyes, enter upon the Colonial 
System ? Shall they form.a Colony three thousand miles 
oft—a Colony on the Continent of Africa, and above all, 
a Colony to be composed entirely of a description of per- 
sons unfit for self-government, and in every respect un- 
prepared for the new state of political existence in which 
they.are to be placed? For my own part, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am resolved to give no countenance whatever to 
any such wild and extravagant projects, by whatever spe- 
cious names they may be called. J will not consent even 
to entertain the question ; and I shall move to lay this- 
petition on the table, for the cxpress purpose of prevent- 


ing its reference to any committee, and in the hope that | 


the Senate may hear no more of it, either during the pre- 
sont seabion, or at any ether time. 


After a few words from Mr. BENTON, ‘on the samé side 
‘of the question, the petition was, ‘on his motion, ‘laid 
upon the table. : Ce ah Gon o, 

The bill to authorize those persons who: have relin- 
quished lands, under the provisions of the several acts for 
the relief of purchasers of Public Lands, ‘to purchase the 
‘same at private sale, at a fixed price, was read the third 
time, and, after some further discussion, in which Messrs. 
BRANCH, KING and EATON, took part, on some points 
of the debate of yesterday, was passed. at 

The bill for the relief of the heirs of the late Thomas 
Jefferson, was also passed, and ordered to be sent to the 
other. House, for concurrence—its title being amended 
to read, * An act to authorize the Corporation of Wash- 
ington to introduce into the lotteries which they are au- 
thorized to establish, certain land prizes herein men-: 
tioned.” i ` 

The Senate then adjourned to Monday, 


Monpar, Feurvany 12, 1827. 


There was no Legislative business transacted this day 
which gave rise to debate. 


EXECUTIVE PROCEEDINGS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the nomina- 
tion of JoeL R. Pornserr, as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States-to the As- 
sembly of American Ministers, transferred from Panama 
to Tacubaya, in Mexico, in the place of Ricuanp C. Ax- 
DERSON, deceased. 

Mr. BENTON offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient for the United States 
to send any Minister in the place of R. C. ANDERSON, de- 
ceased, to the Congress of American Nations at Tacubaya. 

The question being taken on this resolution, it was ne- 
gatived by the following vote : Beet 

_ YEAS—Messrs. Benton Berrien, Branch, Chandler, 
Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, Kane, King, 
McKinley, Macon, Randolph, Ridgely, Rowan, Smith, of 
South Carolina, Tazewell, Van Buren, White, Williams, 
and Woodbury—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bell, Bouligny, 
Chambers, Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnston, of Louisiana,. 
Knight, Marks, Mills, Noble, Reed, Robbins, Ruggles, 
Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of Maryland, Thomas, 
and Willey—25. 

Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolution : 

It appearing to the Senate, from the documents com- 
municated by the President, in the Treaty of Union, 
League, and Perpetual Confederation, concluded by the 
Assembly of American Nations at Panama, on the 15th of 
July, 1826, it is stipulated that the Governments there 
represented, would renew their invitations to the neutral 
and friendly Powers to send Plenipotentiaries to Tacu- 
baya; and it further appearing that no such invitations. 
have yet been given to our Government : 

Therefore, resolved, That, without now expressing’ ite 
opinion as to the expediency of the United States being 
represented at the Congress of Tacubaya, the Senate are 
of opinion that no further steps ought to be taken in that 
Mission, nor any further expense incurred. 

The question being taken on this resolution, it was des 
cided in the negative, as follows : 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chandler, 
Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, Kane, King, 
McKinley, Macon, Randolph, Ridgely, Rowan, Smith, of 
South Carolina, Tazewell, Van Buren, White, Williams, 
and Woodbury—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Beil, Bouligny, 
Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Hen- 


-(dricks, Helmes, Joheson, of Kentucky, Jolmston, of. 
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Louisiana, Knight, Marks, Mills, Noble, Reed, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of Maryland, 
Thomas, and Willey—26.  * 

The question being put, * Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the appointment of Joel R, Poinsett, as Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary,” &c., it was decided in the affirma- 
tive, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bell, Benton, Bou- 
ligny; Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Eaton, Edwards, Har- 
rison, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnson, of Ky. Johnston, of 
La. Kane, Knight, McKinley, Marks, Mills, Noble, Reed, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of 
Md. Thomas, Willey—30. 

NAYS—Messrs, Berrien, Branch, Chandler, Cobb, 
Dickerson, Findlay, King, Macon, Randolph, Ridgely, 


Duty on Woollens. 


[Fes. 13, 1827, 


Committee would never obtain a reference, or any infor- 
mation onthe subject now under consideration. : 

Mr. DICKERSON remarked, that. the Committee of 
Manufactures was appointed to consider and organize 
measures for the benefit of manufactures, and it was pro- 
per that subjects immediately concerning ‘that interest, 
should be referred to that committee: "This‘subject had 
been before them already, and now to refer it. to another 
committee, would be to discuiarge them from its further 
consideration ; and he could only look upon such a course 
as a mockery of the Committee on Manufactures. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH, of Md. defended the propriety of refer- 
ring the bill to the Finance Committee, as it comprised a 
question of importance to the finances of the country- 
He expressed himself sorry to perceive that a disposition 


Rowan, Smith, of S. C. Tazewell, Van Buren, White, | had, of late vears, been manifested to take the business 


Williams, Woodbury—17. 


f | from that committee, which, of right, belonged to it, and 
The Senate then proceeded to the nomination of Jonn | give it to others. 


This was, he thought, likely to pro- 


Boyt, of Kentucky, to the office of Judge of the United | duce evil effects, as the other committecs were not imme- 


States, for the District of Kentucky, and on the question | 


of advising and consenting to that nomination, it was de- 
cided in the affirmative, as follows : 

YEAS-——Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bell, Benton, Ber- 
rien, Bouligny, Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Eaton, Ed- 
wards,.Harrison, Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnson, of 
Ky, Johnston, of La. Kane, King, Knight, McKinley, 
Marks, Noble, Reed, Ridgely, Robbins, Ruggles, San- 
ford, Silsbee, Smith, of Md. Tazewell, Thomas, Van Bu- 
ren, White, Willey, Williams, Woodbury—37. 

NAYS—Messrs, Branch, Chandler, Findlay, Macon, 
Randolph, Rowan, Smith, of 8. C.—7. 

On motion, the injunction of secrecy was then removed 
from the above proceedings. 


Turspay, Fesnuanr 13, 1827. 


Mr. DICKERSON moved to take up the bill from the 
other House, to increase the duty on imported woollens, 
in order to its being referred. ‘Che question was taken, 
and the Senate decided to consider the bill. 

Mr. DICKERSON and Mr. HAYNE rose at the same 
moment, the former moving the reference of the bill to 
the Committee on Manufactures, and the latter to the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Considerable discussion arose on the point of prece- 
dence, and, before it was settled, Mr. AZEWELL mov- 
ed to lay the bill upon the table, on which the Yeas and 
Ways were called, and the motion was rejected, 17 to 28, 

Mr. EATON moved the reference to the Committee on 
Finance. ? 

Mr. DICKERSON said that a motion was already be- 
fore the Senate. 

The CHAIR decided that, Mr. Drexenson havingbeen 
first upon the floor, his motion was in order. 

Mr. HAYNE then stated his reasons for having moved 
to refer the bill to the Committee on Finance. The bill 
contemplated an increase in the duties on foreign goods, 
and it was proper to submit it to that committee. It had 
been taken for granted that the subject entirely concern- 
ed manufactures, but it was not so: for, whatever effect 
it might have on the manufactures of the country, it cer- 
tainly would affect the revenue. He also remarked, that 
when the tariff bill of 1824 came into the Senate, a mo- 
tion having been made to refer it to the Finance Commit 
tece, was lost by a single vote, and the member who gave 
it, rose in his seat and observed, that, although the sub- 
ject was one of finance, yet, if it were referred first to the 
‘Committee on Manufactures, it could afterwards be refer- 
red to the Finance Committee: But it turned out other- 
wise ; and a reference to the latter never could afterwards 
De effected. Mr. iI. knew that it never could go to the 
Finance Committee, and he also believed that the Finance 


diately inccrested by their duties in the prosperity of the 
finances of the country. For instance, the Committee on 
Manufactures had no interest in the subjects which were 
referred to the Finance Committee, farther than they ad- 
vanced their objects, which were, per fas aut nefas, to 
encourage manufactures. He thought the reference of 
this bill to the Committee on Manufactures was highly im- 
proper, for the chairman of that committee seemed to ke 
infected with a manufacturing mania ; or, rather, the sub- 
ject was with him a hobby-horse ; and he rode it so hard, 
that he would take all the business from the Finance Com: 
mittee, if care was not taken. Mr. S. considered this as 
a very important subject—one which threatened seriously 
to affect the revenue, without any promise of immediate 
redress for that disadvantage ; and, it having’ come up so: 
late in the session, he was not prepared to act upon it, as 
he did not wish to be obliged to decide upon a subject of” 
so much moment, without a full investigation of its merits. 

Mr. HOLMES thought the mania of which the gentle- 
man had spoken might be contagious, and that. he had 
caught it : for it had led him into an argument which was 
rather against himself. ‘The bill to reduce the duty. on 
salt had been advocated by the gentleman ; yet that was 
a subject affecting finance, and was first reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture, while, according to his doc- 
trine, it should have sprang from the Finance Committee, 
M. H. should suppose that it would be a case in point, 
that this bill should go to the Committee on Manufactures 
first, and to the Finance Committee afterwards. -As to 
the revenue, he considered it asa convenient hobby-horse, 
to be mounted either to advocate. or oppose any subjéct 
whatever. The gentleman from Matyland. had’ given 
proof of this. When the bill to reduce. the duty on salt 
was before the Senate, he supported it... There was no 
fear of the revenue then : but now there were great ap- 
prehesisions on that head. łt appeared to Mr. H. that, as 
the Committee on Manufactures had so far acted upon the 
subject, the reference to them was perfectly proper. 

Mr. DICKERSON opposed the. notion that the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures would disregard the interests of 
the revenue. They certainly had no disposition to de- 
stroy it. As to the subject of manufactures being his 
hobby-horse, he thought that the time had come, when 
the great manufacturing interest of the country was to be 
protected ; and our citizens no longer be dependent upon 
foreigners for those fabrics which could be as well made 
at home. If thinking so made it a fair imputation that 
the subject was his hobby, then was he open to the charge. 
He looked upon the duties of the Finance Committee to 
be, the consideration of means to raise the revenue of the 
country ; but this subject did not come under their scope- 
As to the question of revenue involved in this bill, the 
gentlemen of the Finance Committee would have all the 
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information they could desire, and the subject. would be. 
fully discussed ; so. that there: was no fear that any dan- 
ger could arise aut of a want of information on their parts. 
‘There was certainly another objection to submitting this 
bill to. the Finance Committee : it was evidently a hostile 
committee. The Chairman had declared himself: opposed 
tothe measure ; and Mr. D. felt great aversion to giving 
the bill in charge of such.a nurse. He believed it was a 
rule of the Senate to refer a subject toa favorable, rather 
than a hostile committee ; and he hoped that would now 
be the case. : 

Mr. HAYNE said, although it had been admitted by 
the Senator from Maine, that the bill ought to be referred 
ultimately to the Finance Committee ; yet, he would ask: 
hin, if be believed that, should it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, it would ever reach the Finance 
Committee? Mr.. H. did not rise to argue this question : 
but he was.confident that, if it was to go to the Committee 
on Finance, it must go there now or never: The gentle- 
man from New Jersey’ said it-ought not togo to that Com- 
mittee, because the Chairman was hostile to-the measure: 
But he wished to know for what it would go to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, but to be reported favorably 
upon? It would not go there for inquiry into the merits 
of the bill, and a consideration of its effects on the inter- 
ests of the country at large : for the gentleman at the head 
of that committee had already told them that his mind 
was made up on the subject. He concluded by declaring 
that he could not see the justice or propriety, in any sense, 
of the reference proposed. 

Mr. HOLMES said that.the only point of disagreement 
as to the reference, seemed. to be as to the time. He 
thought it should go first to the Committee on: Manufac- 
tures; nor did he believe it would sleep if it was so re- 
ferred. 

Mr. VAN BUREN considered the object of the bill 
clearly to be. immediately directed. to the protection of 
nunufactures : therefore, the reference to the Committee 
on Manufactures seemed to be proper. -Afterwards,. it 
would be also proper to refer it to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, who would report on the question, whether the 
state of the revenue, or the effect upon it of this bill, 
would allow the adoption of the measure. He knew that 
the tariff bul. of 1824 should have gone to the Finance 
Committee, and did not; still, he thought it no good rea- 
son why this bill should not now go to the Committee on 
Manufactures first, and to that on Finance hereafter. 

‘Lhe question was then taken by yeas and nays, and de- 
cided in favor of a reference to the Committee on Manu- 
factures, 25 to 21. 


CANAL IN INDIANA. 


On motion of Mr. HENDRICKS, the bill to appropri- 
ate a certain quantity of land for the opening of a canal to 
unite the waters of the Wabash with Lake Bric, and the 
amendinent offered by Mr. HOLMES on Friday, were 
taken up. 

Mr. HOLMES then withdrew that amendment and of- 
fered two others, making the grant of land for the canal 
to amount to the half of five sections in width on each side 
of the canal, and cach alternate section to be reserved to 
the United States, to be sold by the Commissioner of the 
Land Office, under the direction of the President of the 
United States ; which were put and carried. eee 

A debate of considerable length took place upon this 
bill, chiefly upon points of the discussion of Friday, in 
which Messrs. SMITH, of South Carolina, HARRISON, 
and BELL, took part. 

Mr. CHANDLER observed, that, as no time for the com- 
pletion of the canal had been fixed, he would suggest 
whether it would not be proper that some such limitation 
should be fixed, 

Mr. EATON then moved an amendment to the bill, by 

Vor. HY ~-23 


which the State of Indiana was bound to commence-and: 
complete the canal in given periods.” This proposition 
gave rise to much. discussion. between Messrs. HEN- 
DRICKS, EATON, CHANDLER, RIDGELY, HOLMES, 
and NOBLE, when the proposition of Mr. EATON hav- 
ing been modified to make it incumbent.on the State of 
Indiana to commence. the-canal_in five years, and com- 
plete it in twenty years, and binding the State to pay the 
amount of any lands that shall have been sold, should the 
canal not be completed—and making ali titles to land un- 
der the State valid, : : i 

The motion to amend was taken and carried. ; 

The question then recurring on engrossing the bill for - 
a third reading, and Mr. CHANDLER having called for 
the Yeas.and Nays, it was carried by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bell, Benton, Bou- 
ligny, Chambers, Chase, Eaton, Harrison, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnson, Ky. Johnston, Lou. Kane, King, 
Knight, M’Kinley, Marks, Nobie, Reed, Ridgely, Robbing, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Md. Thomas, Wil- 
ley. 28. . 

WAYS —Messrs. Branch, Chandler, Clayton, Cobb,- 
Dickerson, Edwards, Findlay, Hayne, Macon, Randolph,- 
Sanford, Smith, S. C. Tazewell, Woodbury.—14. 

On motion of Mr. KANE, the bill to appropriate a 
quantity of land in aid of opening a canal to unite the wa- 
ters of the river Illinois and Lake Michigan, was taken up, 

Mr. KANE moved to amend the bill in the same man- 
ner as that for the Wabash canal, which were severally 
adopted, and, after Mr, COBB had addressed the Senate, 
against the bill, on the ground of its unconstitutionality 
and inexpediency, it was ordered to be engrossed for 9, 
third reading. 


DUTY ON TEAS, &c. 


The bill to reduce the duty on certain imported articles: 
(comprising teas, wines, and coffee) was then taken up. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, (Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Finance) observed, that the bill was reported last 
year, in pretty nearly the same terms. Had it come up 
at an earlier period this session, he should have been dis~ 
posed to join in its discussion ; but as it happened to 
have been so long deferred, he should confine himself to 
a statement of facts. Coffee, one of the articles included 
in this bill, has been a productive source of revenue. Be- 
fore the war, the duty was three cents per pound, and it 
then yielded about eight hundred thousand dollars. Since 
the war, with a higher rate of duty, it had averaged nine 
hundred thousand doYars. The reason which had in- 
duced the Committee to recommend the reduction on 
this article, was easily explained. The British Parlia- 
ment had, within a few years, turned its attention to- 
wards the colonies, and. the most efficient measures for 
their commercial prosperity. Parliament had passed an 
act by which the importation into their Colonies of Cof- 
fee, from all parts of the world was admitted, free of duty. 
Thus, it was obvious, that, if the duty at present paid 
upon the importation into this country was not reduced, 
temptation would be afforded to smuggling, and the du- 
ty would thereby be, to a, great extent, evaded. The. 
article came in small bags, and could easily be smuggled 
across the lines of the Canadian provinges, in small quan- 
tities. This practice would, doubtless, to some extent, 
take place under any circumstance. During the Win- 
ter months, he was informed that. American sleighs car- 
ried into Montreal, every article of domestic production, 
such as pork, beef, and the various. articles to be dis- 
posed of by our farmers. These persons, so habituated 
to trade across the frontier, would be able to. bring back 
merchandise of all descriptions, not too bulky for cons 
cealment ; and the extensive line of the boundary, hav- 
ing many different outlets, would afford every facility 


| for the purpose, Indeed, it would be impossible ta pre- 
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vent the practice : for, I 
Hines, the contraband trade would be carried on. On 
teas, previous to the war, the duty had amounted to 
about 600,000 dollars ; since the war, to upwards of one 
million. The reduction contemplated on this article 
was very great, but the condition of the trade imperiously 
demanded it. The British Government, aware that this 
country had formerly, in a great measure, supplied the 
Canadas, while the introduction of tea into those provin- 
ces was restricted by heavy imposts, had determined to 
compete with this country. They had, therefore, admit- 
ted tea into Canada duty free, so that we were, unless our 
duties on the article were reduced, likely to be supplied 
almost entirely with tea smuggled from Canada. If this 
state of things were allowed to remain, our revenue 
would be seriously impaired : for, if the heavy burthen 
now imposed upon the trade were retained, the supply by 
contraband means from Canada, would be so ample, that, 
in reality, we should obtain nothing from the duty on teas, 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in one of his messages, 
speaking of the situation of our resources, said, that the 
tea trade was in a languishing condition, and the facts 
which he (Mr. S.] had stated, were sufficient to account 
for this condition of the trade. It was within his-own 
knowledge, so circumscribed were the profits, and’ so 
gloomy the prospects of the trade in tea, that many of the 
China merchants had decided, unless some reduction was 
made, that they should not send out ships to the East In- 
dies. He thought there would be much fewer ships des- 
patched for cargoes of teas than usual. U nder these 
circumstances, this country must do the best mits power, 
and it was impossible to prevent smuggling, by any other 
means than by reducing the duties on importation. No re- 
gulation of customs could possibly prevent it; an army of 
officers would do no good. The duties on wines had, 
since the war, been raised very high ; but the product 
had: been less, by about two-fifths ; thus, it was evident, 
that high duties on this article had an injurious operation 
upon the revenue. If, then, it was brought back to its 
former rates, the income would be increased, as importa- 
tions would be greater, and the consumption of the arti- 
cle more general. ‘The heavy duties on wines had, in an 
indirect manner, hada very injurious effect upon our 
agriculture. Ithad induced Spain and Portugal to close 
their ports against our flour and other commodities, and 
had thus deprived us of lucrative markets for the disposal 
of those articles. These two countries were, formerly, 
nearly supplied with corn and flour from this country. 
Portugal had laid duties upon them, which were prohibi- 


tory in their operation ; and Spain had prohibited them | 


altogether. This fact, he hoped, would operate in favor 
of the reduction of the duty on wine. The computations 
which had been made onthe effects of the reduction con- 
templated by this bill, were—on coffee, about 360,000 dol- 
lats ; on teas, 500,000 dollars; and on wines, nominally, 
400,000 dollars. On tea and coffee, however, there will 
bean actual gain, by the prevention of smuggling, which 
would have. otherwise destroyed the revenue on these 
articles altogether. On wines, the nominal loss would be, 
he was convinced, transformed to a great and permanent 
gain, because the amount of revenue would be increased 
by the increase of consumption. This was all that ap- 
peared needful for him to say at this time, unless discus- 
sion should arise on the bill. 

Mr. CHANDLER said that, as coffee and tea were ar- 
ticles of universal use and necessity, hé was in favor of the 
reduction upon them. But, as wine was used-almost ex- 
clisively by the rich, who could afford to. pay the addi- 
tional price of which the duty would be productive, he 
did not see the propriety of reducing the duty upon that 
article ofimport.. He would, therefore, move to-strike 
out wines:from the bill. f ; 


were an army to be posted on the | ties was, in every respect, correct, he did not pretend to 


say; but wines, he had no doubt, would, in any state of 
things, be brought iuto the country. -He would point 
out to the gentleman from Maine the evasion of the tariff 
in one particular kind of wine. . He would find: on the 
tariff, that Sicily wines were put down ‘at 50 cents ; onthe 
| present bill they were but thirty cents the gallon. “The 
į fact was, that most of those wines which came into this 
| country, paid but 15 per cent., as they came from France, 
land were denominated French Madeira, which was one 
of the unenumerated wines upon which 15 per cent: 
was charged. i 
Mr. CHANDLER said, he did not see what operation 
this fact had on the general question.. It was only an in- 
stance of fraud which was occasionally committed under 
every regulation. 
Mr. SILSBEE replied, that there certainly would be a 
! less temptation to this fraud between 15 per cent, and 30 
Í cents, than between 15 per cent. and 50 cents. It would, 
| undoubtedly, cost something to carry the article to Mar- 
seilles, and, by the redaction, the revenue was more like- 
ily to receive the duty than if retained at its present 
rates. . j 
Mr. HOLMES observed, that the first part of the bill 
was forced upon. Congress by absolute necessity. The 
duty on coffee and tea must be reduced, unless we were 
willing to relinquish ‘all hopes of revenue from them. As 
to wines, the object held in view by the committee inre- 
commending the reduction, was an increase of the con- 
f sumption. One important point to be considered was, that, 
| with the exception of tea, the reduction to be made would 
| be hardly more than the balance of revenue. It had been 
proved, by incontestible documents, that, in the articles’ 
| of coffee, more would be produced by reducing the duties 
than by retaining them at high rates. As to smuggling 
| cofee he differed from the gentleman from Maryland in 
his estimation of its probable extent. It could not be care 
ried so far as in the article of tea, because, by smuggling 
a pound of coffee, only three cents could be gained, 
whereas the profit on a pound of tea would be five times 
greater. The much greater value of tea, would make it 
inevitable that an extensive contraband trade would be 
carricd on, were Congress to pass no act for its prevention, 
by reducing the present duties on. importations, It was, 
therefore, equally certain that we were forced, by the 
operation of the present state of things, to sacrifice a por- 
| tion of our revenue on teas. So long as the British colo- ~ 
f nial laws remain as they are, unless this reduction be madeg 
the country will be supplied from those colonies. If the 
China traders inust pay this heavy duty, when the Canada 
merchants introduce it free of duty, we must. prepare our- 
! selves, not only to lose the whole of the trade, but every 
cent of the revenue. As to wines, the object was very 
plain, and to him appeared easily attainable. It was by 
| diminishing the duty to increase the consumption, and 
| thercby enhance the product of revenue. He was entirely 
in favor of the plan, and hoped the bill would pass. 
Mr. SANFORD agreed with the views of the gentle- 
men who had preceded him, as faras the tea trade was 
‘concerned, The commodity had been introduced into 
Canada, free of duty, within three years; and he had no 
doubt that considerable quantities passed into the Unit- 
ed States at present, and that, if no preventive was ap- 
plied, smuggling would increase to. so great an extent as 
to injure most essentially both our revenue and naviga- 
tion. Indeed, it might be apprehended that the trade 
would nearly cease, without some preventive measure ; 
perhaps it would not be incorrect to say, one-third or 
one-half would reach this country through Canada. Mr. 
S. was not in favor of the reductions projected on the other 
articles named in the bill- It was said that the reduction 
upon wine would increase its consumption. ‘To a certain 


Mr. SILSBEB said, that, whether the report of the du-| extent he thought this migkt be correct ; but he did not 
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think the increase of consumption would go. so far as to 
make up the. deficiencies. which would. result from the 
reduction of the duty. ‘The bill, .in this respect, in, his 
Opinion, went too far. A decrease of duty from one dol- 
lar. tọ fifty cents, appeared to him to. cut off more than the 
operation of the measure could be expected to replace. 
He was, therefore, willing to coincide in the motion of the 
Senator from Maine, to strike out wine. Mr. S. was sor- 
ry to say he must also disagree with gentlemen as to the 
article of coffee. He did not. think with the gentleman 
from Maryland, that smuggling, to any important extent, 
would he carried on from: the Canadas in coffee. There 
might be a trifling quantity smuggled into this country 
from Jamaica ; but who, he would ask, ever thought, un- 
ul to- day, of smuggling coffee across the Canada. line ? 
On this article nearly 400,000 dollars was to be reduced. 
The question with him was, whether we could dispense 
with this sum? Could we reduce our revenue at all with 
propriety ? He should not go over the statements made 
a few days. since in relation ‘to the deficiencies of the fi- 
nances ; but he could, with safety, say, that there was but 
one anda half—at the. fullest extent but two millions at 
the disposal of Government, for all its extraordinary ex- 
penses during the current year, Yet, here it was pro 
posed to reduce about one million on two articles. On 
wines, he was convinced the redaction would be greater 
than was anticipated, and he was also of opinion that there 
was no good reason for taking off the duty on coffee. He 
should, on these grounds, move that all articles but teas 
be struck out of the bill. If it should be thought adyisa- 
ble, by the next year, to extend the reduction to wines 
and coffee, it could then be done ; but. he thought it 
ought to be deferred while the revenue was in its present 
condition. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, that the subject before 
the Senate now, being the motion. of the Senator from 
Maine, to strike out wines, he should confine himself to 
that point. . The Committee. of Finance had, last year, 
made great exertions to obtain information upon the sub- 
ject of a reduction of the duties now proposed ; and it 
was obtained from all quarters of the country.. On wines, 
3t was found that the amount of revenue was nearly as 
great twenty. years ago as at present. From this, and va- 
rious other facts which came under the notice of the com- 
nyttee, they were induced to belicve, that, if the duty on 
wine was new-modelled altogether, an advantage, rather 
than an injury, would be experienced by the revenue. 
Madeira wine was, before the war, charged with a duty of 
38 cents per gallon, and the committee was induced by 
many considerations to reduce it to that rate. Among 
other reasons was the fact, that Madeira takes our produce 
m return ; suchas flour, staves, and lumber. Besides, 
Madeira remonstrated against the restrictive measures of 
Portugal in retaliation of our high and disproportioned 
duties. Mr. S. said he ought also to mention, that the 
Western Islands all carried on a barter trade, which prov- 
ed highly advantageous to this country. ‘The reduction on 
Madeira wine had also the argument in its favor, that it 
would, in a great measure, prevent the sale of spurious 
wine under the name of Madeira. ‘The high duty now 
imposed upon it operated asa bounty upon the manufac- 
ture of a mixture, which sold for Madeira wine, and 
which was both an imposition and productive of deleteri- 
ous effects. He had Teneriffe wine in his possession that 
was far preferable to the Madeira purchased in this coun- 
try, unless bought in bottles, which made it come ata 
very high price. On the subject of the revenue, he had 
no kind of doubt that the reduction of duty would. im- 
prove the income. It had been. said that the rich alone 
drank wine; but he thought the middling classes used. it 
also : and he was convinced. they would de so if the pri- 
ces were not exorbitant. Bat the argument in favor of 


sition that it was used only by the-rich ; for, in proportion 
to its price, would he the quantities consumed by .them, 
cand consequently, the revenue would experience the.ad- 
vantage: 2? > 

Mr. CHANDLER said, .that, as far as.he understood 
the arguments made use of to defend the diminution of 
duty on wine, they were, that, although it was not a ne- 
cessary article, the rates were to be lowered, in order to 
induce the People to send their money out of the country 
to buy an unnecessary article of luxury. He thought it 
would be an inducement to intemperance, by making the 
article more accessible to the common people. 

Mr. HOLMES remarked, that the increase of the im- 
portation of wine might strike his. colleague unfavorably, 
but it would not increase intemperance : forhe had no 
doubt, that, if wine was more easily obtained, the People 
would drink less of. whiskey and other ardent spirits. 
Wine was by no means productive of that demoralizing 
state which arose from the free use of ardent spirits, It 
wa comparatively harmless. It was well known that the 
French people, who were accustomed. to drink wine al- 
most exclusively, were much more temperate than the 
inhabitants of countries where wine was not produced. 
This fact he thought a strong argument in favor of faci- 
litating and increasing the consumption of wine in this 
country. 

Mr. FINDLAY agreed perfectly with gentlemen in the 
necessity which existed of removing a portion of the du- 
ties on teas.and coffee ; buf, as he did not consider wine 
an article of necessity, he doubted the policy of the 
reduction on that article. The gentleman from Maryland 
had intimated that the grain-growing States were interest- 
edin this portion of the bill. If the gentleman could 
show satisfactorily that such would be the case, Mr. F. 
should feel himself bound to vote for it. He had risen 
for information on this point, ; 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
CHANDLER, and was decided in the negative, by yeas 
and nays, as follows : 

YEAS—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bell, Chandler, 
Chase, Dickerson, Findlay, Harrison, Hendricks, Knight, 
Murks, Noble, Ridgely, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, 
Seymour, Thomas, Woodbury. —19. A 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, Branch, 
Chambers, Clayton, Cobb, Eaton, Edwards, Hayne, 
Holmes, Johnson, of Ky. Johnston, of Lou. Kane, King, 
McKinley, Macon, Randolph, Reed, Rowan, Silsbee, 
Smith, of Md. Smith, of S.C. Tazewell, Williams,~25, 

Mr. RIDGELY moved to amend the bill by striking out 
the 9th and 10th lines, including teas. He remarked, 
that he founded this motion on the documents printed by 
the committee last year.. From these documents, he did 
not conceive there was any necessity to reduce the duties 
on teas. Ifthe facts stated in. them were correct, there 
was no danger of smuggling into the United States, be- 
cause the taxes were higher in Canada than in this coun- 
try. [Here Mr. R. read a letter from Mr. Thatcher, in 
which he stated. that there was no need of a reduction of 
the duty on tea, &c., and several other papers.] Now, 
Sir, said Mr. R., I understand. that these papers were ob- 
tained by.a Committee of. the Senate, and { would ask 
whether, judging from them, there is any probability that 
tea cah be smuggled into this country from Canada? 
‘The statement of the letter just read, was, that teas had 
been smuggled into Canada from this country, but none 
from Canada into the United States. The writer was a 
Collector in the State of Maine, and was ina situation 
which would have enabled him to- know the fact. He 
| would ask whether, under these circumstances, there 
was any cause fora reduction of the duties, or whether 
the Treasury could bear it? He thought the question 
could be unequivocally answered, and he therefore mov- 


the reduction of the duty was stregthened by the suppo-: ed this amendment. 
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Mr. HOLMES remarked, that the gentleman from | thus an easily smuggled commodity, while its value made 
Delaware was somewhat mistaken in his geography. | it an object of profit, and, therefore, too great a tempta- 
The letter which he had read was from the Collector of | tion to be withstood. Indeed, smuggling would take 
Passamaquoddy, which was not very near to Canada :| place in every country where it was a source of profit. 
neither was that officer likely to know much of the smug- | It was idle to suppose that ideas of morality-would. pre- 
gling to orfrom Canada, He had given the best infor- | vent it, and, to a certain extent, the vigilance of officers 
mation in his possession ; but it did not reach the facts | of the customs would be eluded, How could smugglers 
upon which the bill before the Senate was founded. The | be stopped, for instance, were the importation of an article 
act of Parliament permitting the introduction of teas into | to be allowed at Baltimore, and not in the. District of Co- 
Canada duty free, passed in 1825, and it was true, that, |lumbia? And the same question might be applied to 
during that year, and even in the year 1826, teas were | Canada. So convinced were the merchants of this coun- 
smuggled into Canada from the United States. The law | try, that smuggling would be extensively carried on, that 
had not then gone into operation ; and when the letter to | thev had, it was supposed, withdrawn, or contemplated 
which reference had been made was written, the teas in- | withdrawing, two-thirds of the shipping from the trade. 
troduced into Canada had not began to circulate through | Mr. RIDGELY asked whether teas were imported into 
this country. Therefore, the letter was of too remote a; Canada by any other individuals or associations, besides 
date to be good authority in this case, upon which it had | the East India Company ? 
no bearing. The facts which had already been stated,; Mr. SMITH, of Md. said he believed not. s 
were incontestible. The Fast India Company had fixed} Mr. RIDGELY remarked, if that was the case, it could 
regular sales of tea at Quebec and Montreal, at minifnum | hardly be doubted that the company would have their 
prices, which brought the article much cheaper than | price, and would keep their teas as high as they would 
could be obtained in the United States. The opinions of; bear. ‘There seemed, therefore, no danger that they 
the merchants of Boston and New York, whose interests} would put them so much lower than ours, as was ap- 
taught them to understand the subject, were, that the | prehended. ; 
Ganada tea would supply the country to a great degree,| Mr. SILSBEE replied that, dóubtless, the East India 
if some preventive measure was not adopted. There} Company would put their teas low enough to injure our 
were houses in New York who had been of late large pur- | trade, especially as long as our duties were kept at their 
chasers at the tea sales in Canada, and these teas were to | present rates : and this the company could do, and, at the 
be brought into the United States. It would not be very | same time, gain enormous profits. If the duties were re- 
difficult to argue down the opinions of Mr. Thatcher, | moved, or reduced, their profits would not, probably, be 
even were they not evidently founded upon a state of | sufficient to enable them to compete with our trade. 
things quite different from that which had since occurred.| The question being taken on the amendment offered 
It was out of the question to say, when there was a duty | by Mr. RIDGELY, it was rejected, by the following vote : 
of from 120 per cent. to 180 per cent. on our teas, Great | “YEAS—Mcssrs. Barton, Bateman, Chase, Harrison, 
Britain could not supply us cheaper than we could import, | Noble, Ridgely, Robbins, Ruggles—8. ot 
when they were admitted, duty free, into the Canadas. NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chambers, 

Mr. RIDGELY said he took the information as he found | Chandler, Clayton, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Edwards, 
jt, and if the committee, in obtaining information, chose Findlay, Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnson, of Ky. 
to go to the wrong source, it was not his fault. But there | Johnston, of La. King, Knight, McKinley, Macon, Marks, 
was another letter, from a gentleman in Boston, which Randolph, Reed, Rowan, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, 
said that no instance of smuggling had come to the know- | Smith, of Md. Smith, of S. C. Tazewell, Thomas, Willey, 
ledge of the writer. There were other letters giving | Williams, Woodbury—34. ; 
opinions to this effect, but without stating facts. The Mr. SANFORD moved to strike out the second section 
product of the revenue on teas had, he perceived, gone | of the bill, to reduce the duty on teas and wines in ware- 
on progressively until last year, and Mr. R. doubted whe-! house. He said he never heard of such a provision i:e- 
ther they would not do so still. | fore, and he did not think it had been the practice. Cone 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, allowed that the amount of | gress had often reduced duties, but he was not aware that 
duty had gone on progressively until last year. But the | those on articles in warehouse had ever been included. 
reason was, that, in the first two years that tea was intro- | If this was done, equality would not be observed towards 
duced into Canada, duty free, the prices were fixed by | all importers, as those who had goods already in Ware- 
the prices at New York, which kept up an equilibrium į houses, would have an advantage. over others. “Why 
between the two markets, and hindered smuggling. But į should this be done? There was no doubt that the loss 
the case was now different. Larger quantities were sent | must fall somewhere ; and he thought there was no obli- 
out to the Colonies. Four ships, laden with the article, | gation to protect those who had already imported. He 
had arrived in Quebec, and two in Nova Scotia, eae wished that as great an uniformity should be observed as 
would reduce it to a price far below that at which it! possible, and all just cause of complaint should be avoided. 
could be afforded in this country. The gentleman said Mr. SMITH, of Md. was extremely unwilling, at this 
that he took the documents of the committee as he found | late hour of the day, to prolong the discussion; but the 
them, and that, if the committee applied to incompetent! objection raised by the gentleman from New York, against 
persons, it was not his fault. But it was the duty of the | the second section, demanded a few words of explana- 
committee to apply every where; and the letter writers, | tion. According to the law of the United States, the 
whose opinions the gentleman had quoted, were not ac- | teas, as imported, went into the public warehouses, and, 
quainted with the facts, But it was a fact, that smug-/ as they were drawn out, the duties were either secured 
gling has already commenced, and was now going on to! or paid. Wines underwent the same process. ‘The bill 
a great extent, sufficiently so to convince the committee | proposed that any wines or teas remaining in warehouse, 
of the necessity of this measure. : after the 31st December next, should be subject to “no 

Mr. SILSBEE read a list ofthe duties, and remarked, higher duty than goods imported after that period. “These 
that the duty on importations into`Canada was about two | teas and wines were now under a heavy duty, and when 
per cent, on the prices in China, and he asked whether | the law went into operation, the difference between the 
it was possible that our merchants could compete with high duties and the reduced rates, would prove a dead. 
the Canadian tea trade, witha difference of:130-per cent. | loss to the'holders. It was said that this introduced a new 
against thein?. Skea was put up in small chests of twen-| principle into an act of Congress. Mr. S. said it miglit 
ty pounds, which’a man could -carry in his arms, and was | be new here ; but it was not in England; where Govern. 
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ment ‘not only protected warehoused goods from paying 
duties, after they had been removed from the importation. 
of the article’; but went into the warehouse, and paid up 
‘the back duties. But, without. the precedent-he had 
Cited, it seemed sufficient that this clause. of the. bill was 
founded on the principles of justice, and the equal rights 
of. all. ae ; 

Mr. SANFORD, in reply, observed, that if the princi- 
ple was a correct one, it ought. to be carried through. 
Why. not go back and refund all the duties paid upon 
teas? This would be no more absurd than to relieve 
warchoused teas from the duty. The deposite of goods 
was only intended to secure the duties. Therefore, they 
were bona fide pledged for their payment. If the duty 
should be raised, those goods would bringa higher price, 
and thus -hold an advantage over. those subsequently im- 
ported. So, on the other hand, if ‘the duties were re- 
duced, the holders ought to sustain the loss of the differ- 
ence in the rates. ft was an unjust and unequal princi- 
ple if it could not be applied as well in one case as in the 
other, fg ne 

The question being taken on the motion to amend, of 
Mr. SANFORD, was decided in the affirmative, by a 
vote of 17 to 15. 

Mr. SILSBEE said, there was a provision in the third 
section, which he approved ; but which he wished to see 
extended so as to abolish the practice of subjecting the 
owners of cargoes tothe payment of the difference be- 
tween the duty and debenture. The effect of the pre- 
sent regulation was to drive from our ports much business 
which might be done here, were it otherwise. Take, for 
instance, a cargo of tea, the duty on which would amount 
to $16,600 : the difference between the duty and the de- 
benture, would, probably, be about 3,000 dollars, which 
was an entire loss to the owner, without any equitable 
reason why it should be sustained. The ship, perhaps, 
is going: out again, and must be repaired; to do which, 
her cargo must be landed and deposited in the warehouse. 
The captain would do this if he did not incitr a risk ; but, 
as it is, he will go to some other port, and expend his 
money for repairs and stores, because, when the duty is 
calculated upon his cargo, the goods are taken from the 
hold of the vessel, and weighed, in a damp state’; where- 
as, when the debenture is paid upon them, they are taken 
from a dry warehouse, where they have been lying for 
several months. Now, why not allow these goods, in 
such cases, to be put into the public stores, and taken out 
free of cost? The benefit to commerce would be very 
considerable, and far beyond the amount of the revenue 
arising from this operation, The amount collected in this 
manner, had been but 609,000 dollars in six years. This 
was the sum received by the Government ; but,’ on ac- 
count of this practice, the Collectors declared that they 
were subjected to more than half the trouble of their offi- 
ces. Out of the sum received for the debenture, one-fourth, 
say 25,000 dollars, may be deducted for expenses, leaving 
to the: Government 75,000 dollars per annum; and he 
would venture to say, that five or six times that sum was 
paid by our ship-owners abroad, for repairing their ves- 
sels, which, but for this charge, would be done in our 
own harbors and ship yards.. He would ask whether it 
was not better to cise 5 or 600,000 dollars to be ex- 
pended among our own citizens, and in our own country, 
than to send it abroad to be expended among strangers, 
for the sake of 75 or 100,000 annually, to be put into the. 
Treasury ? He conceived that there was no doubt às to 
the best policy in this matter; and he should, therefore, 
move that the third section be so amended, as to allow: 
merchants to land and deposite teas, wines, and coffee, 
in the public stores, to be taken out for re-exportation, 
without charge. He was anxious that the Senate should 
see this question in the light in which he viewed it. He 


‘would not, however, make any motion to: endanger the 


bill. - ae Ee ee : 
= Mr HOLMES ‘said, that, if a new principle was tò be 
introduced, ‘there: would be no time for its: discussion at 
the late-hour to which the debate had been‘éxtended. . 
Mr. SELSBEE withdrew his motion. te $ 
Several ‘minor amendments were then: movéd: and 
adopted ; when-the bill was ordered to De engrossed for a 
third reading. : 


WEDNESDAY, Frsrvary 14, 1827. 


The bill to authorize the State of Indiana to locate and 
make a road, was read a second time. f ` 

Mr. HENDRICKS explained the objects of the bill. 

Mr. CHANDLER called for the Yeas and Nays, which 
being sustained, the bill was ordered to be engrossed by 
the following vote:: . 

YEAS—Messrs. Bateman, Bell, Benton, Bouligny, 
Chambers, Chase, Eaton, Edwards, Harrison, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnson ‘of. Kentucky, Johnston of Louisiana, 
Kane, King, Knight; McKinley, Marks, Noble, Reed, 
Ridgely, Robbins, Rowan, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Smith of Maryland, Thomas, Willey, and Williams—30. 

NAYS-——Messrs. Branch, Chandler, Clayton, Cobb, 
Dickerson, Hayne, Macon, Randolph, Sanford, Smith of 
South Carolina, Tazewell, and Woodbury—12. 


DUTY ON TEAS, &c. 

The bill to reduce the duties heretofore levied on cer- 
tain articles, (comprising teas, coffee, and wines,) was 
read a third time. 

Mr. SEYMOUR moved its recommitment to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with instructions to strike out the sec- 
tion relating to wines and coffee. Mr. SMITH, ‘of Md. 
opposed the motion on the ground that, if the bill was re- 
committed, it could not pass this session, Mr. CHAND- 
LER sustained the motion... Mr. WOODBURY moved 
to divide the motion, and take the question on wives first ; ` 
which was agreed to, and the motion to recommit, and 
strike out wines, was rejected, 19 to 22, : 

The question then recurred on recommitting, with or- 
ders to strike out coffee, and. was rejected, 14 to 28. 

The question was then taken on passing the bill, and 
was decided in the affirmative, by the following vote : 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, Branch, 
Chambers, Chandler, Clayton, Cobb, Eaton, Edwards, 
Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnson of Ky. Kane, King, . 
Macon, Randolph, Reed, Rowan, Sanford, Silsbee, Smith 
of Md. Smith of S. C. Tazewell, Thomas, Van Buren, 
Woodbury—28. 

NAYS-—Messrs.. Bateman, Bell, Chase, Dickerson, 
Findlay, Harrison, Knight, Marks, Noble, Ridgely, Rob- 
bins, Ruggles, Seymour, Willey—14. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


The bill to graduate the price of Public Lands, and to 
cede the refuse to the States in which they lic, was then 
taken up.- 

Mr. NOBLE said that, when this bill was first presented, 
last year, by the gentleman from Missouri, he had bestow- 
ed upon it that attention which he thought it deserved ; 
subsequent examination of the provisions of the bill had 
confirmed his favorable opinion of it. Besides, the senti- 
ment of the Northern part of the State of Indiana was 
highly in favor of the system here proposed. -He knew 
that his colleague had desired to address the Senate upou 
this subject: But, as he was not now in his place, he 
would move that the bill be postponed until Friday, and 
be made the special order of the day for that day. 

Mr. VAN BUREN said that he thought a better disposi» 
tion might be made of the bill than that proposed by the 
Senator from Indiana. Hf the time had not arrived, it cer- 
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tainly was fast approaching, when a due. attention to the 
other great interests of the country would make some gen- 
etal and permanent disposition of the public lands indis- 
pensable, In its interference with our legislation, and a 
great variety of other respects, the present state of the mat- 
ter was greatly adverse to the interests. of all concerned. 

But it must be obvious that it would not be proper to enter 
upon a subject of so much embarrassment and such great 
mugnitude at the present advanced stage of the session. 
There was another and a conclusive reason why the mat- 
ter should not now be acted upon. At the last session, 
resolutions were adopted by the Senate, on the motion of 
one of the Senstors from Indiana, [Mr. Hexpricks, ] call- 
ing for fw information on the whole subject, and embrac- 
ing among other points, the following, viz : the present 
extent of the public lands—the amount which had been 
sold, and that which had been surveyed and remained un- 
sold—-the amount received from sales, and the amount 
expended by the Government in respect to them, &c. &c. 

Without such information it was impossible, he said, that 

the Senate could act understandingly upon the subject ; 
and, in a matter of such intense interest, it would be al- 
most criminal to act upon speculations and conjecture. 
The call he referred to had not yet been answered. There 
were, he said, doubtless, good reasons for the delay ; but 
such was the fact. At a future day, and when the Senate 
have full information, he would most cheerfully unite his 
exertions with those of others, in endeavoring to fix upon 
some plan, which, whilst it was equitable as it regards the 
old States, should relieve all from present mischief, and 
be beneficiul to the new States. He did not despair, not- 
withstanding the conceded difficultics of the subject, of 
the ultimate adoption of some measure that would lead to 
those results. He therefore moved to lay the bill upon 
the table, with an understanding that it would not be taken 
up again at the present session. 

Mr. KANE remarked that, as this bill was one of great 
interest to the State which he in part represented, he had 
intended, when it came up for discussion, to have offered 
his sentiments upon it ; but he admitted that the latencss 
of the period at which it was presented, and the doubt 
whether it coull be fully acted upon this year, without 
causing delay in the other business, iuduced him to accede 
to the proposition of the gentleman from New York. He 
would, therefore, content himself with sinply stating, 
that, in his opinion, the time had come, when a change 
in the system of disposal of public lands was loudly called 
for, and that the plan which had been proposed by the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Buwrox,] had been ap- 
proved by the State of Hlinois. 

Mr. NOBLE said, that, upon further consideration, he 
was inclived to fall m with the proposition to lay the bill 
upon the table—hoping, however, that, should his col- 
league desire to call it up, no obstacle would be thrown 
in the way of his wishes. 

Mr, JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, said that he designed 
to make but a single remark: He concwred with the 
gentleman from New York, that there were many other 
subjects which must of necessity suffer, were this bill to 
be discussed at this late period. When it should be brought 
forward at a proper time, he should take occasion to ex- 
press his opinion upon it. Another resolution had been 
referred, during this session, to a committee, which pro- 
posed to cede the public lands to the States in which they 
lie, and he was happy, asa member from a new State, to 
find that so much attention had been paid to the subject 
by a gentleman from the old States ; and that they were 
disposed to give to ita favorable consideration. . As the 
gentlemen from New York and Virginia were not pre 
Pared ai this time to lay their views before the Senate, he 
would cheerfully acquiesce in the motion. 

The motion of Mt. VAN BUREN was then agreed to, 
and the bill was ordered to lie on the table. i 
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Mr. DICKERSON, by direction of a majority of the 
Committee on Manufactures, reported the bill to increase 
the duties on certain articles of imported Woollens, with- 
out amendment. 


GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT OF THE NAVY., 
The Senate then proceeded, in Committee. of the 
Whole, to the consideration of the bill to provide for the 
gradual increase of the Navy ; which bill is in the follow- 
ing words : 


“A bill for the gradual improvement of the Navy of the 
United States. 
«c Be it enacted, €c. That, for the gradual improvement 
of the Navy of the United States, the sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars, per annum, for six years, is hereby ap- 
propriated, to be applied as in this act prescribed, and as 
may, hereafter, be directed by law. 
“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to cause to be procured ship timber, suitable for the con- 
struction of vessels of the various classes now recognized 
in the Navy of the United States; and, also, the timber 
proper for the construction of steam batteries, and to take 
the proper measures for having the said timber duly scar. 
soned and preserved, so as to be fit for immediate use... 
“© Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
take the proper measures to preserve the live oak timber 
growing on the lands of the United States, and he is also 
authorized to reserve from sale, such lands, belonging to 
the United States, as may be found to contain live oak in 
sufficient quantity to render the same valuable for Naval 
purposes. 
“Sec. 4, And beit further enacted, That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cause to be constructed, two dry docks, on the most ap- 
proved plan, for the use of the Navy of the United States; 
the one of said docks to be erected at some point to the 
South, and the other to the North, of the Potomac river. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cause the necessary examinations and inquiries to be 
made, to ascertain the practicability and expediency: of 
erecting a Marine Rail way, for the repair of sloops of 
war, and other vessels of an inferior class, at Pensacola; 
and, if it shall appear, from such inquiry and examina- 
tion, that such Rail way would be useful to the Navy. of 
the United States, and can be constructed at a reasonable 
expense, that he cause the same to be constructed, on the 
most approved plan. 

“Sec. 6: And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cause the Navy Yards of the United States to be thorough- 
ly examined, and plans to be prepared, and sanctioned by 
the President, for the improvement of the same, and the 
preservation of the public property therein ; from which 
plens na deviations shall hereafter be made, but by his 
special order. , 

«gec. 7. And be it further enucied, That the President 
of the United'States be, and he is hereby, authorized to . 
cause to be established a Naval Academy, for the instruc- 
tion of such midshipmen, and other officers, in the Navy 
of the United States, as may, from time to time, be at- 
tached thereto. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the said. Aca- 
demy shall be governed by such rules and regulations as 
shall, from time to time, be prescribed, under the diree- 
tion of the President of the United States. x ; 

“Sec. 9. And beit further enacted, ‘That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
appoint, for said Academy, such Professors, Assistant Pro- 
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AE A pat such pay and emoluments, asare | The People of the United States, tho efiting from 


now received by similar Beale dents ‘Assistant Profe 
hers, at the Military Academy. = pa 
A 10. bad ba i forties outed, hat the President, 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cause to be procured, such books, implements, and. ap- 
paratus, and to cause to be erected such buildings, as may 
be necessary and proper for said school. 
“Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be laid before Congress, at their next session, a list of the 
Professors, Assistant Professors, and Teachers, appointed 
under this act, with the compensation allowed to each, 
the numiber of students admitted into the Academy, and 
the rules and regulations prescribed for its Government. - 
“Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the money 
appropriated by this act shall not be transferred. to any 
other object of expenditure, nor shall any part thereof be 
carried to the fund denominated the surplus fund ; and 
annual reports shall be submitted to Congress of the ex- 
penditures under this.act, and the méasures taken to car- 
ry the same into effect.” ; 
Mr. HAYNE, (Chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, ) rose and addressed the Senate as follows : 
It must be obvious, at the first glance, Mr. President, 
„that this bill presents to the Senate questions of very great 
importance ; and the Naval Committee have certainly no 
expectation that the policy it recommends will Le sanc- 
tioned, without a full examination of the considerations 
by which it comes recommended. The bill before us 
presents two distinct questions: the first involving the 
adoption of a great principle ; and the second, the appli- 
‘cation of that principle to a class of cases to which it is 
supposed to apply. ‘The principle embraced in this bill 
is, that a fund should be set apart for the gradual improve- 
ment of the Navy. This principle is embraced in the 
first section of the bill, and all the remaining sections 
merely designate the objects to which that fund is at pre- 
sent to be applied ; leaving it to the wisdom of Congress 
hereafter to indicate other objects, and to regulate the 
application of the fund in any way they may think proper. 
Betore 1 state the considerations which recommend this 
policy of setting apart a fund for the Navy, I think it pro- 
per to remark, that I consider it as having been deliber- 
ately adopted by the United States, in the year 1816, and 
having received the sanction of the Government and of 
the People, from that time to the present. By an act 
“t for the gradual increase of the Navy,” passed on the 
29th April, 1816, the sum of one million of dollars, per 
annum, for cight years, was appropriated. and set apart, 
for that purpose. On the 3d March, 1821—five years af- 
terwards—this annual appropriation was reduced to half a 
million, for six years, from the year 1821; so that this act 
will expire on the 3d of March next: This policy, there- 
fore, of setting apart a fund for the improvement of the 
Navy, has now been established in the United States for 
eleven years, and comes recommended to us by an expe- 
rience neither very short in its duration, nor at all doubtful 
in its results.” The wisdom of this policy seems now to 
be firmly ‘established by general consent; and it is a re- 
markable fact, that, during a period of eleven years, not 
a single proposition has been made, in either branch of 
Congress, or in any Department of the Government, to 
depart from it.: The amount of the appropriation has, in- 
deed, varied ; but the principle has been held sacred, I 
do not feel, therefore, that it is incumbent on me to-do 
more, on the present occasion, than merely to state a few 
of the leading considerations which induced Congress, in 
1816, to establish this policy, and which still recommend 
it to our adoption and support. A brief retrospect of the 
events which preceded and accompanicd the late war 
with Great Britain, will, pgrhaps, be useful, in enabling 
usto form a just estimate of the value of a Navy to this 
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their British ancestry a decided predile forthe sea, 
and though tempted, by. their peculiar situation, to'seek 
employment on the ocean, were yet so strongly impressed 
| with the omnipotence of Great Britain, on that èlemënt, 
that they hardly dared to look forward to: the day when 
these scattered Republics would be able to: maintain a 
Navy, that could be of. the smallest service in-the de- 
fence of their ‘coasts:and harbors, much less iw the pro- 
tection of ‘their commerce on the common highway’ of 
nations. Jt-entered not into the wildest speculations of 
the most sanguine among us, that, at any period to which 
we could reasonably extend our calculations, the United 
States would be able to build and support a Navy, capa- 
ble -of maintaining its existence in the presence of the 
‘ Mistress of the Seas.” So strong wasthis delusion, that 
our.ablest, statesmen, and most devoted patriots, looked 
to a defensive system as the only one to which the United 
States could, in any event, resort, for the redress of her 
wrongs, or the protection of. the persons and property of 
her citizens Hence it was, that, when some of your sea- 
men were impressed, you withdrew the rest into your 
Cities; when your ships were captured, you retired from 
the ocean ; and when redress for these wrongs was per- 
severingly and finally refused, you abandoned your com- 
mercial pursuits, shut yourselves up within your own 
Territory, and cut off all intercourse with those who had 
committed. these outrages. Mr. President, it has often 
occurred to my mind, that, in some respects, a more sub- 
lime moral spectacle has seldom been exhibited to the 
world than that presented by the People of the United 
States, during that period of unparalleled endurance. X 
well remember the period, Sir ; it made an impression on 
my mind and my feelings, which can never he effaced to 
the last day of my existence—when, ‘under the operation 
of the restrictive system, the whole maritime frontier was 
hermetically sealed ; when our mariners, driven from the 
gcean, sought refuge in our cities almost to starve ; when 
our ships lay rotting. at the wharves, and every class of 
persons connected with tradé were driven from their em- 
ployments ; when the produce of the farmer lay rotting 
in his barns’;-and when all, who depended-on their dail 
labor for support, whatever might be the nature of’ their 
pursuits, were left almost without the means of getting 
food and raiment. In that period, Sir, of unparalleled suf- 
fering, amidst the deprivation of all our accustomed com- 
forts, the People of every part of the United States, with 
but few exceptions, were found submitting quietly, and 
without a murmur, to what would have driven any other 
People on earth to despair and madness. And why did 
they so submit? Becayse they had the most perfect con- 
fidence in the wisdom and patriotism of their rulers; be- 
cause they knew that the honor of the nation had been 
assailed ; and firmly believed that, incapable of contend- 
ing with Great Britain on the ocean, we could not redress 
our wrongs by war. - Sir, I was young at that time ; but I 
partook ofthe. universal enthusiasm which would have 
induced the People, among whom I lived, to have sub- 
mitted cheerfully to any extremity of suffering, rather 
than consent to relax, in the smallest degree, those re- 
strictive measures which we then believed to be called 
for by a just regard to the national honor, and which we 
supposed to be the only means of coercing our enemies, 
todo us justice. 1 admit, Sir—the nation now admits 
that we were under a delusion. We underrated our re- 
sources; we undervalued ourselves, The eapacity. of 
this country for war was not understood. We had yet to 
learn, that a People, capable of making the ‘sacrifices re- 
quired by the restrictive system, could never be conquer- 
ed ; that a patriotic People could at once create armies ; 
that war itself would raise up Washingtons and Jacksons 
| to lead ys to victory ; and that the oaks of our forests, and 
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the sturdy virtues of our gallant turs, were capable: of 
making the ocean itself the immediate scene of our glory. 
The war at length came, and, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous errors committed in its conduct—errors, Sir, in a 
great measure inseparable from our peculiar situation—we 
came out of it with the redress of all our wrongs, and with 
a character cheaply purchased by all our sufferings and 
sacrifices. Whatever differences of opinion existed at 
the time war was declared, none exists now, as to the in- 
calculable benefits which that war has conferred upon 
this country. It is looked upon as the great era in our 


history, scarcely inferior, in importance, to the establish- | a Navy, supposed, by them, 


ment of independence itself; and the men who declared | 
that war, as well as those who conducted it to a success- | 
ful conclusion, will live forever in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican People. But it is not my present purpose to notice 
the events or the results of that war, except so far as they 
relate to the part which the Navy contributed in producing ; 
them, and as they tend to illustrate the true policy of the | 
United Sates on that subject. 

The declaration of war found the public mind in the 
state which I have described, in relation to the Navy. 
We possessed, it is truc, a few frigates, which had been 
provided from. time to time, chiefly for the purpose of 
protecting the commerce of the United States from the | 
Barbary Powers, and we retained a few officers who had 
acquired reputation in the Mediterranean, in their con- 
tests with the Turks. . But to these the nation hardly 
looked, except for aid in defence of our harbors. Hence 
the naval means of the country were, in the first instance, 
chiefly directed to the building and equipment of a great 
number of gun-boats, and our most gallant and experienced 
officers were devoted to that service. I have heard it 
stated, Sir, as a fact, (of the truth of which I have no 
doubt) that when the proposition was first made here, 
that the few frigates and sloops of war which we then had, 
should be sent out to meet, in single combat, the ships 
of Great Britain, the proposal was considered rash and 
desperate. Happily for us, these rash counsels prevail- 
ed, and, from the moment that Captain Hull, in the Con- 
stitution, met and captured the Guerricre, up to the final 
termination of the war, the whole carecr of the Navy was 
one of daring enterprise, heroic achievement, and splen- 
did victory. Wherever it moved, whether upon the 
ocean, or on our inland seas, its path was a flood of glory. 
Sir, 1 cannot stop to dwell upon these achievements in 
detail, which filled every American bosom with enthu- 
siasm, and during every period of the war, animated our 
hopes in prosperity, and cheered us in our reverses, It 
is sufficient for my purpose to say, that the Navy hterally 
fought itself into favor—-it became its own architect. Ex- 
perience had now demonstrated that it was the true po- 
licy of the United States to become a great Naval Power ; 
that no time was to be lost in putting forth the resources 
of the nation, for the establishment of a Navy, commen- 
surate with our wants ; capable of protecting our com- 
merce in peace, and defending their country in war, not 
only by maintaining the command of our own waters, but 
by carrying on an oftensive operation on the ocean itself, 
and thereby causing our enemies to partake of the evils of 
war. Sir, it was demonstrated by our statesmen in both 
Houses of Congress, by the clearest arguments, and the 
plainest calculations, that a Navy was not only the safest, 
but the cheapest defence of this nation. 

The honorable gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Sarr] 
has, on more than one occasion, contributed much to es- 
tablish that positionand it is with pride and pleasure 
that South Carolina recollects the convincing statements 
and conclusive arguments by which one of her favorite 
sons (Mr. Cheves] so justly acquired the name of “t one of 
the fathérs.of the Navy.’? The peace of 1815 found the 
whole nation. infavor.of'a Navy, The act of April, 1816, 
was the ‘first fruit of that feeling, and was the foundation 
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of the naval policy of this country. It appropriated: one 
million of dollars for eight years, for the increase of the 
Navy, and provided for the building of a number of ships 
of the line, and other vessels, which, with those-before 
and since authorized by law, will give to the United 
States a Navy, consisting of 12 ships of. the line, 20° fri- 
gates, 16 sloops of war, 4 schooners, and 3 steam bat- 
teries. ; ; 
In the regular progress of time and events, the’ point 
to which the proposers of this policy, in the first instance, 
looked, has been attained—that is to say, the creation of 
to be adequate to the com- 
mand of our coasts in time of war. It is true, that allof 
these vessels are not finished, but they are now in such a 
situation, that they could be brought speedily into. service, 
in the event of a war; and, it is believed, that the balance 
in hand of the sums heretofore appropriated, will be suffi- 
cient to place those that are still unfinished, in a situa- 
tion best adapted to their preservation and future useful- 
ness. The question, then, naturally presents itself, Shall 
we stop here ? Shall we suffer the appropriation of half a 
million of dollars per annum for the Navy, to expire with 
the present year ? Or shall we adhere to what I consider 
the settled policy of the country, and. contiuue the ap- 
propriation, making it applicable to, those objects which 
involve the efficiency and permanent success of the N 
vy ? E shall not stop to repeat the arguments which ma 
tain the general Naval policy of this country. _ When, | 
a former occasion, 1 attempted to do this somewhat at 
large, Isubjected myself to the imputation of laboring to 
establish self-evident propositions, and taking pains, to 
prove what no one would now be bold enough to deny. 
Nevertheless, sir, T will venture, once more to state, that 
no one can look at the map of the United States, without 
perceiving that the true defence of this country is pointed 
out by the finger of God. A Navy will keep your ene- 
mies at the door, save the country from invasion, and your 
soil from being polluted by the foot of an enemy. As, in 
the progress of human affairs, wars must come, we ought 
to be so prepared for that event, as to shield our citizens 
from its horrors. Fortifications, Standing Armics, and 
Navies, are the usual means resorted to for this purpose. 
But the extent of our country forbids our resorting to the 
former, except at a few exposed points ; large Standing 
Armies are not only immensely expensive, but are dan- 
gerous to liberty, and alien to the feelings and habits of 
our People. Our great reliance, theretore, in all emer- 
gencies, must be on the Militia ; but, to give them time 
to rally and buckle on their armor, to save a needless 
waste of blood and treasure, it is of the last: importance 
to have the means of arresting your enemy at the very 
threshold, and of keeping your-bays,. inlets, and cities, 
and all the great avenues leading into the country, ef- 
fectually guarded against his approach. ‘This is the ap- 
propriate duty ofa Navy. The public ships now owned 
by the United States, would employ, in time of war, 
upwards of 20,000 men—men, disciplined by their habits 
and pursuits in peace, for the service to which they 
would be applied in war. The number of seamen in the 
merchant service of the United States is not less than 
70 or 80,000 ; and, if you had ships in which to employ 
them, under experienced and skilful officers, I cannot 
doubt that they would add to the strength of the country: 
at least as much as an army of 100,000 regular troops. 
The ease with which a fleet can be removed from place to. 
place—(they move, sir, “on the wings of the wind? )— 
the rapidity of concentration on any given point—the aid 
which can be rendered by floating batteries in the de- 
fence of cities, and of troops on shore-—all demonstrate 
that a Navy is the appropriate defence of this country. 
That it is the cheapest, is manifest from the obvious con- 
sideration, that nearly the whole of the seamen that will 
man your fleets, in time of war, are disciplined and-main- 
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respect, the condition of an individual differs widely from 
that of the State. The individual who bag a- surplus; 
grows rich ; the People, where the National Treasury:is 
too full, must become poor. No money can get into the 
Treasury, which is not first taken ‘out of the pockets of 
the People ; yet, when it once gets there, some mode of 
expending it will soon be discovered.” Next; therefore, 
to keeping the money out of the Treasury, and where it 
ought to be, in the pockets of the People, I-consider it 
most important to charge the Treasury itself’ with great 
objects, involving the true interests of the country—such 
as the payment of the National Debt, and the improve- 
ment of the Navy ; because, we obtain thereby, the best 
security against its being wasted to useless or perbicious 
purposes. The economy to be promoted by a permas 
nent appropriation, is also entitled to much weight. As 
in private. life, so in public affatrs, nothing can be pur- 
chased cheaply, which is procured on an emergency. 
By making contracts for. the delivery of timber in suç- 
cessive years, you will not only be able to obtain it of a 
better quality, but much cheaper, than by procuring it as 
it might be wanted. We have found, from experience, 
that the frames of Frigates can be obtained,under perma- 
nent appropriations, at about the same price as those of 
sloops of war, under annual appropriations. 

I proceed now to consider, in their order, the varioug 
oxngxcts to which this fund is to be applied. I have said, 
Sir, that it is not at present deemed necessary to increase 
the number of our vessels of war. These are not only 
adequate to the protection of our commerce in peace, 
but are as numerous as can be well preserved, in the sie 
tuation in which they are placed. But, looking to the fu- 
ture, it is obvious that the time is at hand, when an addi- 
tional number of ships will become necessary. In a 


peace, without costing you a single cent ; and, 
T services can be commanded the very moment 
wanted.. You possess, indeed, in these men, a 
gular force of the very best description, maintained 
almost without cost, and, what is of equal importance, in 
no degree dangerous to liberty. Though standing armies 
have often overthrown the liberties of their country, na- 
vies have always been their defence. Our distance from 
Europe gives, also, to our Navy, a most decided advan- 
tage in carrying on a defensive warfare ; and when to 
all this is added the utility of a Navy in the protection 
of our commerce in peace, as well as the facility it will 
alford us (when it shall be sufficiently: matured) of carry- 
ing on offensive. operations against an enemy on the 
ocean itself, I trust that nothing need be added on this 
topic. ; 

I said, Mr. President, that I would state, without en- 
larging on them, the-leading considerations which recom- 
mend a permanent fund for the gradual improvement of 
the Navy, in preference to casual appropriations from time 
to time. .If it be true policy, sir, to maintain a Navy, the 
system should be progressive. It should grow with our 
growth, and strengthen with our strength. It should 
depend, not upon irregular and varying acts of legisla- 
tion, but should proceed on some regular plan, from 
which there ought to be no departure, except on some 
great emergency. Looking to the end to be attained, 
and the means at our disposal, we are enabled to deter- 
mine the amount which can be spared, and ought to be 
applied to the advancement of the Navy. The current 
expenses of this, as of every other Department. of the 
Government, must, of course, be fluctuating ; but the 
fund applicable, in time of peace, to the advancement 
and permanent improvement of the Navy, shoald be put 
beyond the influence of accidental circumstances and tran- | country like ours, which doubles its population in twen- 
sient causes. Every person atall conversant with public | ty-five years, it is most manifest that, if we mean to keep 
affairs, knows, that, without a permanent appropriation for | up our establishments, and adapt them tothe growth and 
Objects of this nature. they are but tod often sacrificed to | condition of the couniry, we must be constantly progress- 
temporary expedients, and compelled to yield to other|ing. To stop short in our course, is to retrograde. 1f we 
cluuns, by no means so important, though often ranore | do not want new ships now, it will become necessary to 
clamorous. J appeal to every friend of the Navy, there-| build them in a very few years. But ships, to be valua- 
fore, whether it will not be extremely hazardous to leave | ble and permanent, and to be built with a due regard to 
its advancement and improvement dependent on the share | economy, can only be constructed of seasoned timber. 
it may hereafter receive out of the sums annually appropri- | You must look far ahead, therefore, in order to lay the 
ated for general purposes ? How many ways are there of | foundation of a Navy, commensurate with the increasing: 
appropriating inoncy ? How greatly do ihe demands annu- | population and resources of the United States. The live 
ally made on the nationalfunds, exceed our resources ? In | oak of the Southern States, (beyond all comparison the 
how many of these are individual and local feelings and | best ship timber in the world) derives all its durability 
interests deeply involved? Now, 1 should be extreme- | from its being duly seasoned. It is a waste, without cx- 
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ly unwilling to subject the Navy to a scramble, year after | cuse, of this most precious material, to work it up ina 
year, with these numerous and pressing claims, so coñ-| green state ; and, wherever this has been done, our ships 
stantly urged on our attention. As a friend to the Navy, | have become Hable to sudden decay, and there has been 
T should be especially unwilling to bring its inprovement | a certain loss both of time and of money. Oak timber, of 
in collision with the plans and the wisnes of inany who | any kind, but especially the live oak, may, with proper 
will have to decide the question, I am not willing that | care, be preserved foran indefinite length of time. ‘The 
some gentlemen shall say tome, Your Navy bill stands in | experience of the United States on this subject, extends 
the way of our scheme for internal improvement ; it will! certainly to thirty years, and that of other countries to 
not leave money enough for my breakwater; or, it op-| upwards of one hundred. . The live oak that was cut in 
poses an obstacle to some other favorite scheme of ex-| 1798 and 1799, for the 74’s theu intended to be built, 
penditure. I wish the Navy to conciliate the favor, and | was placed under rude sheds, and remained in that situa» 
secure the good will of all, and therefore, } want a fund, | tion tul the year 1813. On examining this timber at that 
such as the nation, on a general view, can afford, to be | time, it was found that ail of it which had been sufficient- 
permanentiy appropriatei—to be a standing charge on | ly protected from the weather, was in a perfectly sound 
the ‘Treasury, and liable to be neither increased, nor dì- |state., Fhe frames of the “Independence” and: the 
minished, by transient causes, Wherever a great Na- j<“ Washington” were composed entirely, and the Frauk- 
tional object is to be attained, the creation of a fund of! im” in part, of that timber, then 15 years old, and it is 
this nature is always resorted to. fn the payment of the | found now, after the lapse of nearly thirty years, to. be in 
National Debt, a sinking fund of ten millions a-year has | a state of entire preservation, and, as far asany judgment 
been created,. and no one doubts that this appropriation- can be formed, trom its present condition, may last for a 
has produced the most beneficial consequences. - ib con- | century to come. In France, some oak, which was cut 
fess, Mr. President, that though altogether opposed te | down m the time of Louis the 14th, was, one hundred 
high taxes, or extravagant appropriagons,. L have a still | years afterwards, used in building a vessel, and was found 
stronger aversion. to an overtlowing Treasury. In this | to be perfectly sound. There are two modes of presery- 
Yoru. HL—24 x 
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ing ship timber, both of which have,been resorted to with 
complete success—the immersion in water, and preser- 
vation under sheds; and it is the opinion. of our Naval 
officers, that, in either of these modes, live oak may be 
preserved for centuries; indeed, one of them, who has 
made a thorough examination of the subject, has em- 
phatically declared, “< that, with proper pains, oak is as 
imperishable as copper or iron.” Itis proper to remark, 
that the live oak of the Southern States constitutes a part 
of the riches of the country ; it is one of the elements of 
our national strength. It is a material much stronger. 
and more durable, than any which can be brought into 
use by any nation of Europe ; and, while the frames of 
our ships shall be composed of this article, they will be 
stronger and more durable than those of other countries. 
Now,. Mr. President, it becomes my duty to state to the 
Senate, that this valuable article is disappearing from our 
forests with a rapidity which admonishes us to take im- 
mediate and effectual measures for its preservation, or to 
consent to lose it forever. In the course of the last 
twenty or thirty years, whole forests of live oak have 
fallen beneath the axe of the cultivator, and have been 
burnt up and destroyed, to make way for the cultivation 
of sea island cotton. Our own military and commercial 
marine has, within the last twelve years, consumed an 
immense quantity of it, and has led to the waste of a 
great deal more ; and last, though not least, live oak, to 
an almost incredible amount, has been carried abroad, 
to build up the Navies of the world. From all of these 
causes, the diminution of this invaluable species of tim- 
ber has been constant, rapid, and alarming. Tam almost 
afraid to state, Sir, in face of the world, the result of 
my inquiries on this subject, or to give an estimate sup- 
posed to approximate to the truth of the quantity of live 
oak which we have still remaining. But Í will state two 
facts, which will give a faint impression of the nature and 
extent of the evil. An intelligent and trusty agent was 
employed, eight or ten years ago, in exploring the South- 
ern States, and making a thorough examination of the 
quantity and quality of the live oak, fit for Naval purpo- 
ses. ‘Fhe same gentleman has, within twelve months past, 
been employed on a similar service. From his report it 
appears, that the diminution within that period, is almost 
incredible, and he concurs with all those acquainted with 
the subject, in urging the immediate adoption of the 
most decisive measures, to rescue from inevitable de- 
struction the small quantity of this timber which still re- 
mains in the conntry, especially of that kind suitable for 
ships of the largest class. He states, that, from the best 
inquiries, he is satisfied that not less than 150,000 feet of 
live oak have been shipped and sent abroad within a few 
months past, froma single obscure river in Florida, and 
that, from this cause, and the rapid advances of popula- 
tion and improvement, this timber will very soon cease to 
be found any where. So strong is the impression made 
on the Navy Department, on this subject, that, among the 
means which they have contemplated for guarding against 
the impending evil, it has been proposed immediately 
to set about the formation of young plantations of live 
oak, for the future service of the Navy. But, as these 
would not afford ship timber for at least fifty years, it is 
manifest that it becomes necessary to saye, for the public 


even of those which remain, such extensive repairs have 
been found necessary, that it was stated in Parliament, a 
year or two ago, perhaps rather strongly, ‘‘that the Bri. - 
ts tish Navy had been almost entirely renewed since the 
“peace.” It is proposed to apply upwards of two mil- 
lions of dollars, under this bill, to procuring ship timber, 
to be laid up and preserved for future use ; oe it is also 
proposed to reserve from sale, all such public lands as may 
be foun. to have live oak growing upon them. I trust I 
hive said enough to satisfy the Senate of the importance 
of this object, and of the absolute necessity of acting 
promptly and efficiently on the subject. 

I come now, Mr. President, to the Dar Docxs, which 
form the next object of this bill. And here I must begin 
by saying, that it is not a little surprising, that a country, 
possessing a Navy of twelve ships of the line, and twenty 
frigates, should be without one of these necessary appen- 
dages of all Navies ; and that, with the experience of the 
rest of the world before our eyes, we should have gone 
on, for so many years, incurring the delay, risk, and ex- 
pense, of heaving down our ships, when we possessed so 
many admirable positions for Docks, and when the saving, 
in a single year, would have almost paid the expense of 
constructing them. It is estimated that the expense of 
heaving down a 74 gun ship, coming into port froma 
cruise, and putting even small repairs upon her, would 
not fall far short of $20,000. She would have to be un» 
loaded, her guns taken out, her spars and sails removed, a 
large number of men must be employed in the operation, 
and, when the work was done, she must be re-loaded and 
equipped. Great delay would also necessarily take place 
from such an operation. For ordinary repairs, such a 
ship would be detained a month; and, at certain seasons 
of the year, it would not be considered safe to subject a 
vessel to the dangerous operation of heaving out. At all 
times, and under all circumstances, the vessel is greatly 
strained. Nor is this all : in the present condition of your 
Navy Yards, your vessels of war must be hove out, not 
only for repairs, but even for examination. It is not deem- 
ed safe to send vessels to sea that have been lying some 
time in port, nor after long cruises, without examination s 
and to do this, all the delay, expense, and risk, of heaving 
out, must be encountered. In time of war, this would 
greatly impair the efficiency of the Navy. ‘Time, in all- 
military operations, is of great importance to success ; and 
promptness in preparation, and celerity in movement, 
have often gained battles, that must otherwise have been 
lost. Now, with suitable Dry Docks, ships canbe ex- 
amined and discharged immediately, and repairs, when 
necessary, effected with the least possible delay and ex- 
pense. Ihave the highest authority for stating the fact, 
that, not long since, a British frigate, with her provisions 
and entire armament on board, was run into a dry dock 
for examination, and sailed on herdestination, during the 
same tide—thus saving all the expense, delay, and risk, 
of an examination, according to our clumsy method of 
heaving out. ‘rhe advantages derived from dry docks 
are so fully understood in Europe, that there is no Naval 
Power without a number of them, In England, there are 
now sixtcen, and three more building ; and in France, 
there are twelve, all of the most durable materials. On 
the subject of dry docks, we are in possession of the most 
service, all that now remains of a material, which may be | minute and satisfactory information. It is known to the 
said, almost, to be imperishable. ‘The great advantages; country, that one of our most intelligent Naval officers, 
that will arise from this course, may be seen from the ex-| (now a member of the Navy Board) was not long since 
ample of the British Navy. Compelled, as Great Britain | sent to Europe to obtain information on this and other 
has heen, to build most of her vessels of unseasoned tim-| subjects connected with the Naval establishments of that 
ber, she has suffered a loss from its premature decay, | Continent. Through him, the country has been put-in- 
which affords us an instructive lesson. Of the eleven] possession of a mass of valuable information, arid espe- 
hundred vessels of war, of which Great Britain found her. | cially on the subject of dry docks. “In addition to this, an 
self possessed at the peace, upwards of six hundred have | intelligent and experienced Civil Engineer (who bad re- 
since been broken up—rotten or unfit for ‘service y and | sided many years in England) has, under the orders of the 
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Navy. Department, lately made minute surveys.and calcu- 
Jations on this subject, which I have now before me. 


From these statements it. appears— i , 
That the following will be the whole expense. of con- 


structing Dry. Docks, on the most approved plan, at the 
following Navy Yards, viz : ; 


At Portsmouth, N. H. $349,571 71 
At Charlestown, Mass. 356,864.04 
At Brooklyn, N. Y. 380,116 86 
At Gosport, Va. 398,800 00 


. The Committee have no doubt that there ought to be 
a Dry Dock at each of these places; but, for the sake of 
deriving the advantages of experience on this subject, they 
have determined to recommend the construction of only 
two at this time, one to the South and the other to the 
North of the Potomac River. Holding myself in readiness 
to make any further explanations that may be required 
on this:point, I shall now pass to the next object propos- 
ed in the bill, the construction of a Marine Rarr Warat 
Pensacola, on the Gulf of Mexico. From the best infor- 
mation the committee have been able to obtain, they are 
well satisfied that Railways are much cheaper than Docks, 
and that they may be advantageously used for the repair 
of sloops of war and other smaller vessels ; but that there 
would be great risk in using them for the repairs of fri- 
gates and ships of the line. This is the received opin- 
ion in Europe, and our most experienced officers concur 
in its correctness. In no point of view, however, can 
railways supersede dry docks, It is now proposed to erect 
a railway ata point where it will certainly be extremely 
useful, and where we will be able to learn from experi- 
ence its practical value. 

With respect to the contemplated improvements in our 
Navy Wards, which it will be seen forms one of the objects 
of this bill, I shall now make but a single remark. These 
Yards have hitherto been improved from time to time, 
without any regular plan. It is extremely desirable, there- 
fore, that system should be introduced into establishments 
which are daily expanding, and which must necessarily 
be considerably enlarged hereafter. The adoption of the 
plan here recommended, will introduce economy, and 
greatly promote the efficiency of these establishments. 

1 come now, Mr. President, to the great, the interesting 
question, of the Navar Acapemy. It cannot be necessary, 
at this day of intellectual light, to enlarge on the great 
advantages of education ; it must at least be superfluous 
for me to say to the gentlemen who compose this Senate, 
that mental culture must enlarge and improve the intel- 
lectual faculties, elevate the sentiments, establish the prin- 
ciples, and strengthen, ennoble, and adorn, the character 
of man. But, however universally acknowledged these 
truths may be, there still remains a doubt on the minds of 
some, whether they are strictly applicable to Naval men. 
The time was, when the hardy virtues and noble traits 
which form the character of the sailors were supposed to 
belong toa being altogether different from the rest of 
mankind. In former times, it was believed to be necessa- 
ry, to complete the character of a Naval Officer, that he 
should be a profane swearer and a hard drinker; that he 
should be proud of his ignorance, despise books, and be dis-. 
tinguished by habits, manners, and language, different from 
the rest of the world. But these, sir, are the exploded 
errors of the last century. No one, now, supposes that 
these peculiarities ever constituted any portion of the 
merit of an accomplished seaman. Amidst the universal 
spread of light and knowledge, which has formed a’ new 
era in the history of the world, it has been discovered, and 
generally admitted, that Military and Naval Men form no 
exception to the universal rule, that, in every department 
of human affairs, the success of individuals as well-as of 
nations, will be in exact proportion to their intellectual 
and moral strength, No ene now doubts, that, every 

thing else being equal, the scientific officer will bear away | 


the palm from a less accomplished competitor. Fhéi 
no class of men among whom the march-of improvement 
has been more steady and uninterrupted than among Naval 
men. In our own country, and especially during thë 
late war, this truth has been most conspicuously-develop- 
ed. The Naval Officers, who, during that*conflict, im- 
mortalized their names, and covered their country. with 
glory, were men of cultivated minds, elegant manners; 
and the noblest sentiments of honor—men who.graced 
the drawing-room as well as the. quarter-deck, and were 
fitted to shine in any situation in which they could-be 
placed. In their characters were combined. extensive 
scientific attainments, and perfect nautical skill, with the 
sentiments and feelings which gave grace and dignity to 
ancient chivalry. Sir, if Perry had been an officer of the 
old school, he would have gone down at the battle of Lake 
Erie, with his colors ‘nailed. to the mast, and his country 
would have lost one of the proudest trophies of the war. 
But, Mr. President, the effect of. cultivating the minds, 
improving the manners, and elevating the character of our 
officers, is not confined to themselves ; it produces a deci- 
ded moral effect on the men committed to their charge ; it 
elevates the character of our seamen. If, sir, we could 
discover all the causes which produced. our Naval victo- 
ries in the late war, I doubt not it would be found, that 
the high moral character of our seamen contributed as 
much as any other ; and for this they were indebted to the 
excellent example of their Jeaders. Where, in the Na- 
val history of the world, was such a spectacle presented, 
as that exhibited by the crew commanded by the all-ac- 
complished Decatur, (the man over whose untimely fate 
the whole nation mourned) when returning from a long’ 
cruise, covered with laurels, they were invited by the 
grateful citizens of New York, to a public festival. " Up- 
wards of five hundred men, abandoned by their officers, 
were seen traversing the streets of a crowed city in the 
night, partaking of the amusements of the theatre, and 
returning quietly to their ship at midnight, not one untold. 
Look, too, at the conduct of the crew of the Adams, 
when commanded by the excellent and gallant Morris. 
When that vessel was driven on shore by a superior ene- 
my at the Penobscot, the créw, consisting of several-hun- 
dred men, were dispersed, after receiving orders from their 
commander to rendezvousat Portsmouth, ata time appoint: 
ed, ‘They wandered through the country (on a journey 
which occupied five days) and at the time and ‘place ap- 
pointed, every man was at his post. It is unnecessary to 
multiply examples of the high character of our Naval 
Officers who most eminently distinguished themselves 
during the war, or to trace the influence of their exam- 
ple in elevating the character of our seamen. But, sir, I 
must notice the fact, that these officers were, almost with- 
out exception, men of well-informed minds, consummate 
professional skill, cultivated manners, and elevated senti- 
ments. It is true, that they were in general self-educated 
men, who had not the advantages of early instruction at a 
Naval School. There is no mistake, however, greater or 
more common, than that which condemns education as 
useless, because eminent men have educated themselves. 
When we shew you the triumphs of learning, and point 
out the advantages actually derived from science and in- 
formation, by distinguished individuals, is it any answer to 
say that these men educated themselves ? Sir, unquestion- 
ably the best ofall kinds of education is that which ahigh 
ly gifted man secures to himself from the deep conviction 
of its immense importance. But, when-we see the rich 
fruits of this education, as exhibited in the lives and charac- 
ters of such men, isit not preposterous to say; that educa-~ 
tion is of no. value? The correct inference is directly 
the contrary, and the only question which remains, is as 
to the best means of extending its blessings to others, 
The mass of men never will, never can become self-edy. 
cated. In all the professions and pursuits of life, early, 
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dicious, and persevering efforts must be used, to form 
the minds, principles, and moral habits, of youth, or they 
will ran to waste, and produce no fruit. It is for men 
formed “in the prodigality of nature,” to be self-instruct- 
ed. Adlothers must receive the aids of early and constant 
lessons. Sir, the object of the Naval Academy isto give 
to allthe young men in our Navy, the means of becoming 
Decaturs and Perrys; to take them at 13 or 14 (at their 
first entrance into the service) and putting them under 
able instructors, to cultivate their minds, not only in the 
sciences immediately connected with their future pursuits, 
but, to a certain extent, to make them acquainted with 
general literature; to imbue their minds with a love of 
knowledge, to give them a taste for books, to encourage 
ood habits and prirciples, to hold out proper examples 
‘or their imitation, and to convince them that their future 
standing in the service will be exactly proportioned to 
their professional acquirements, and intellectual and moral 
character. By such a plan how many gallant and promis- 
ing young men will be saved to their friends and their 
country ! how much vice and ignorance will be banished 
from the Navy! Our plan, Mr. President, is extremely 
simple. None are to be educated but Midshipmen or 
other Officers of the Navy. ‘These will receive their first 
lessons at the school, where they will remain about two 
years, partly on shore and partly on board of a vessel to 
be attached to the school, and to be employed in short 
eruizes aleng the coast. Atthe end of this time they 
will be sent to sea on long voyages, and will continue in 
actual service for five or six years longer before they will 
be examined for promotion. During this time they will 
be required to return tothe Academy, and prosecute their 
studies ia Naval Architecture, and the higher branches of 
education, whenever they shall not be actually emploved 
at sen, instead of wandering about, as they now too often 
do, in our cities, exposed to a thousand temptations, so 
difficult for the young to resist. By a rigid adherence to 
this plan, and raising the standard of attainments necessa- 
ry for promotion, it is believed that the whole number of 
your midshipmen may become not only good practical 
seamen, but scientific officers and accomplished gentle- 
men; and this, with hardly any increased expense but the 
annual salaries of the Professors. ‘The pay of the Mid- 
shipmen, and the cost of maintaining the vessel, are ex- 
enses to which we are already subjected. Sir, both in 
Trance and England, there are Naval Schools. The Na- 
wies of those countries are steadily improving, and we 
must at least advance step by step with them. here is 
one other consideration, Mr. President, which presents 
the necessity of a Naval Academy in this country in such 
a point of view, that E am at a loss tc conceive how it can 
be resisted. No nation can keep in actual service, in time 
of peace, onefourth of the vessels necessary to be em. 
ployed in war, In time of peace, therefore, by far the 
greater part of our Navy wust be laid up in ordinary, But it 
is not only necessary to have the ships, but, what is ofequal 
un/portance, you must have skilful and experienced offi- 
cers to command them. Now, how is this to be accom- 
plished? The whole number of officers now in the Na- 
wy would not be suthcient to command one-half of the 
vessels we now possess. Of this fagt we have official in- 
formation in the Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
made to Congress two years ago, shewing the number of 
officers necessary for the command of our vessels on a 
war establishment. In Europe, provision is made for the 
requisite number of officers in war by employing a much 
Jargcr number in peace than would be consistent with 
the settled policy and economical habits of the United 
States. What, then, are we todo ? Without experien- 
cedand skilful Naval Officers, ships are useless, and we 
cannot afford to employ in peace more than half the num- 
ber that will be necessary in war. T insist, sir, thata 
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this difficulty in an easy, safe, and economical way. If 
nearly the whole number of your Midshipmen were tho- 
roughly educated men, and fit to be Lieutenants, (which 
is notoriously. not the case at present, ) you could, in the 
event of a war, fill up tse Post Captains from your. Mas- 
ter Commandants, complete the list of Masters fronr 
your Lieutenants, and make as many of your Midshipmen 
Licutenants as the service might require. You could 
then have remaining perhaps about one-half of the re- 
quisite number of well-instructed Midshipmen, and no 
doubt can exist that, with this number, the deficiency 
might be safely supplied from the promising young mer 
of the country. ‘Che present organization of the officers 
would admit of no such arrangement. The number of 
wellinstructed men, among either the Lieutenants or the 
Midshipmen, are not, and never can be, sufficient to afford 
the means of filling up the higher grades, Ihave made 
acalculation on the subject, from which it appears that a 
moderate addition to the present number of Midshipmen, 
with the aid of a Naval School, would enable us to main- 
tain, in peace, and ata very reasonable expense, a number 
of officers sufficient to command all our vessels in time of 
war; and I do not perceive how this can be accomplish« 
ed in any other way. 

I have now gone through what I intended to-say on this 
subject. In proposing the appropriation of half a million 
of dollars year for the gradual improvement of the Navy, 
the committce deemed it fair and proper to introduce into 
the bill all the objects to which it was proposed to apply 
that fund. ‘The Senate thus have a connected view of alt 
that it is designed to do for the improvement of the Navy, 
and by taking their opinion on each proposition separates. 
ly, we know that nothing can be retained in the bill which 
has not a majority in its favor, Hf this bill shall pass, very 
litle will reniain te be done, for several years to come, for 
the advancement of the Navy. It will be necessary, ine 
deed, to give a better organization to the peace establish- 
ment, and to revise the Rules and Regulations for the Go- 
vernment of the Navy, both of which objects will engage 
the carly and earnest attention of the committee, at the 
next session. Nothing further will then remain tobe done, 
but to keep the system in vigorous and harmonious opes 
ration, in order to fulfil the proudest hopes of the nation 
in relation to the Navy. Tf, sir, 1 shall have the good for- 
tune to contribute in any degree to elevate the naval char 
racter of the country, and to add vigor to this ‘‘right arm 
of our national defence,” Í shall consider it as one of the 
happiest incidents ef my life. r 
Mr. ROBBINS then rose. He said, to the very able and 
impressive exposition made by the Chairman of the Naval 
Committee of the principle of the bill, and of its details, 
I beg to add afew words only on the subject of the 
Naval Academy. 1 propose to speak merely to this ab- 
stract question: Is it expedient for the United States to 
establish a Naval Academy ? I shall forbear to touch upon 
those principles upon which the plan should be formed 
and adjusted, in order to ensure its anticipated results. 
‘These principles would open an interesting field of inqui- 
ry; but a field too wide to be attempted on the present 
occasion: fer, among other things, it would lead to the 
examination of certain opinions, which appear to me, 
however consecrated by great names, or by long and ale 
most universal adoption in practice, to be erroneous ; opi- 
nions which have an extensive but most pernicious influ- | 
ence upon the whole business of education ; opinions 
which abridge its improvement, in all instances, and, in 
many, occasion its total failure. But, then, to do this, we- 
must go back to principles, must-go into explanations, 
must give illustrations, Now, neither is the time fitting 
for this exposition, nor would it beseasonable till first-we-` 
are agreed as to the expediency of the thing itself, Tt ape” 
pears to me, if a navy is to be a part of our system of com- 


Naval. Academy will afford us-the mesns of surmounting | mon defence, for our common security, that we must pave” 
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aá Naval Academy ; that is, if we intend to adapt our means 


to the ends we have in view. 
but art is the gift of education. T 4 
not excepting the slightest : it is eminently true of the 
great art of war; and no less ofits naval than òf its mili- 
tary branch. No man was ever bern an artist in any art, 
not even in that of poetry, though itis said, poeta nascitur, 
non fit. But this is a saying of poetic vanity or poetic li- 
cense. The genius is born, but the poet is made, and made 
by education, as evéry artist must be. It may happen that 
this education may be wholly given tothe individual by the 


This is true of all the arts, 


individual himself; he then is supposed to have had no edu- 


cation ; whereas, in trath, he has then had the best ; and 
that which never fails, unless nature has failed to.give him 
an aptitude for his pursuit. Some individuals of this class, 
(I mean the self-éducated class, ) have astonished the world 
by their power, and have astonished it the more, as noth- 
ing in them is attributed to education, but every thing to 
the force of nature ; whereas, in truth, these are the very 


individuals who, of ail others, were the most indebted to 
education : for learning, that is, to know what others have 
known, is not education, as it is commonly supposed to 


be. Education is that system of exercise which develops 
and perfects the faculties of the individual; and which 
system is dictated and formed, as to the given art, by the 
principles of that art. Here isfound the true secret of those 
results which astonish us so much in the education of the 
ancients «its infidlibility, in every instance in which nature 
had given the faculty to be improved; the rapidity of its 
operation in developing the faculty and giving to it its ul- 
timate perfection ; and the sublime heights to which that 
perfection ascended : results so astonishing, that they 
would be incredible to us, if we had them only in history 
or tradition, and had not the monuments remaining to at- 
test their existence. If a country is to have a particular 
kind of talent for its service, it must be indebted for it to 
the appropriate education; and the only question is, 
whether it will depend for this education upon accident 
or upon system; upon such education as it may happen 
that individuals may happen to give themselves, or upon 
such as the country may provide, and by which it may be 
certain that the kind of talent wanted will be produced, 
and will be forthcoming when wanted, and as wanted ? No 
one, l think, will hesitate to say, that the latter of the two, 
system rather than accident, will be the preferable re- 
source. All our prosperity, all our prospects of its con- 
tinuance and increase, depend on our security ; that de- 
pends on our means of common defence, and the effi- 
ciency of those means. Now, the Navy is the principal 
mean of those means ; it is the right arm of. the Union; 
and the strength of that arm depends upon that skill which 
education alone ean give. The revenues of the country 

` depend on its commerce ; that depends on its protection ; 
and that, again, on the Navy ; the Navy on its tactics ; and 
these on education. 

_ Inevery point of view, therefore, looking at our secu- 
rity ; looking at all our interests depending on that secu- 
rity ; We see that this education is indispensable. But it 
may be said, that the Navy itself is a naval school. It isso ; 
it is valuable and indispensable as a school ; but we want 
this Academy as subsidiary to this school; as the means 
of giving to that school the most perfect efficiency. A 
blind mechanical practice, no doubt will improve the 
faculty, and make a tolerable artist ; but it is only that en- 
lightened exercise, which is direeted and regulated by 
principle, that makes the consummate artist in any art. 
Jt is the combination of science and discipline that is 
wanted ; and this may be, and will be, effected, by means 
of the Academy, and is nat to be expected without one ; 
at least, not with the same certainty, nor to the same ex- 
tent. The Army, too, isa military school ; still we have 
one Military Academy, and some are contemplating the 


establishment of another, Can there be any doubt but 
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this institution is providing the. ‘country with ‘military’ 
talent far beyond what the discipline -of the Army alone’ 


would provide it? T should suppose theré could be but 
one answer to that question. The Navy of Great Britain, 


too, is a naval school—a most excellent school; still 


Great Britain has a Naval Academy. The Navy of France, 
too, isa naval school, not so good, perhaps, as the British- 
or the American, but still a school; yet Tane: has æ 
Naval Academy. These older and more experienced 
countries have found it of great use, as no doubt-we 
should, to connect the preparatory institution of an Acad 
emy with the subsequent and perfecting discipline of the 
Navy. ‘The expense of the institution will be something, 
it istrue ; but nothing to be felt as a burthen on the 
finances of the country ; nothing to be compared to the 
benefit of the results to be anticipated from the institu- 
tion. Still, Lam aware that the expediency must depend, 
‘ore or less, upon the plan itself of the institution. That 
a plan may be devised that will make it expedient for the 
country, [have nodoubt : that a plan may be devised that 
will make it the most useful of all our institutions, I have 
no doubt—not only as to its direct effect on the Navy: 
itself, but by its collateral effect in practically illustrating: - 
the infinite effect of education, when conducted on its . 
proper principles. A 

I take leave, in conclusion, to suggest one other con- 
sideration, which, however visionary it may appear to 
others, has weight with me, and constitutes one source 
of my anxiety for this establishment. The day, I think, 
is coming—I hope it is a distant day—when the United 
States will be obliged to dispute for the supremacy of 
the ocean. It is evident that the statesmen of Great 
Britain are looking forward, and not without anxiety, to 
the possibility, nay, to the probability of such a contest,’ 
and with us. Desperate, desperate indeed, will be the 
battles in which that question will be decided. Not tike 
the battle of the Nile, or the battle of Trafalgar, where 
the combatants were unequal ; they will be battles in: 
which Greek will meet Greek ; battles, in which the 
whole resources of valor and of discipline, of genius and 
of science, will, on both sides, be displayed and exhausts 
ed; battles, that will resound through history in all fu- 
ture time. It is evident, I- say, that Great Britain-is 
looking forward to that important day; that she con- 
siders the United States as the only Power ever likely to 
dispute with her the empire of the seas; tliat if, that. 
sceptre which she now holds, and has held so long, is 
ever to be wrested from her grasp, the United States 
are to wrest it. In these opinions of hers, are to be 
found the true secret of these commercial regulations 
of which we so much complain—regulations in which 
her commercial interest seems as little consulted as our 
own. The object of them is not commerce, but policy ; 
the object is to retard the growth of our commercial 
marine ; to put off, and, if possible, to prevent, the evil 
day which she apprehends may come. I called it a se- 
cret, but it is no secret. This object has been most 
distinctly avowed by one of her most leading statesmen, 
in speaking of the policy of Great Britain in her naviga- 
tion laws: {allude to the speech o? Mr. Huskisson, de- 
livered in the House of Commons in May last. He says: 
“The House is aware that our navigation laws have a 
“two-fold object; first, to create and maintain in this 
< country a great commercial marine ; and, secondly, an 
ec object, not less important in the eyes of statesmen, to 
ti prevent any one other nation from engrossing too large 
sa portion of the navigation of the rést of the world. 
Hence we see why other commercial, but minor States, 
have commercial arrangements made with them, and -fas 


-vorable to them, which are refused to. the United States. 


Of the growth of the commercial marine of those States, 
she is not jealous; she has no occasion to be ; but of the 
growth of the, commercial marine of the United States, 
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she is jealous, and would gladly restrain that growth, 
She sees in the infant Navy of the United States, a young 
giant, and anticipates, with alarm, its growing strength. 
Now, as she is looking to the future, and acting with 
reference to the future, as regards the United States, 
ought not the United States to be equally provident of 
the future, as regards-Great Britain ? Equally attentive to 
all the means which may ‘best qualify them to meet the 
demands of that future ? Let prudence make the reply. 
But, however visionary this speculation may be in me 
however little consideration it:may receive, or be en- 
titled to receive from others—still, 1 flatter myself that 
the other grounds on which the adoption of this measure 
has been urged, will not be deemed visionary, nor insuffi- 
cient to procure for it the approbation of the Senate. 
Mr. HOLMES said, that he rose to make some inquiry 
of the Chairman of the Naval Committee. This was an 
important subject, and well worthy the attention of Con- 
gress. He perceived that the first section provided for 
the appropriation of a certain sum to the collection and 
preservation of timber. He was in favor of that object ; 
and believed that the public opinion would sustain the 
appropriation. He would ask the committee if it would 
not be best to extend it a little farther, and provide 
other materials ? There were many articles necessary for 
the equipment of a naval armament, which could not be 
obtainec in time of hostilities, and he thought the bill 
would be improved by an addition to the first section, of 
a provision for the preservation of ‘¢ certain other articles 
which could be preserved without deterioration.” Cop- 
per was one of those articles which could not be pro- 
cured in this country. Iron, he was convinced, could be 
supplied here in any quantity, at all times ; but, perhaps, 
there were other materials which would be required to 
be provided previous to the necessity for their use. He 
presumed the committee had taken these subjects under 
consideration, and could give him information in relation 
tothem. He agreed with the gentleman who had open- 
ed the debate, that the establishment of dry docks was 
essential to the welfare of the Navy ; but he knew, if 
their completion was left to Executive discretion, there 
would be great delays. He did not like the plan of 
giving up so much to the direction of the Executive, as 
was given in this bill, in which he perceived eight in- 
stances of points submitted to the decision of the Presi- 
dent. He did not think it advisable to leave subjects to 
the discrimination of public officers, which could as well 
be settled by Congress, by which much delay would be 
prevented. He thought it would be far better to desig- 
nate in the bill two sites, as that seemed the number up- 
‘on which the committee had fixed for immediate com- 
pletion. He would submit to his frend from New 


practice with theory. In most cases, this combination 
was feasible. But it was very questionable whether it 
could be made so on land, for the purposes of a naval 
education. Most of that education must be: obtained on 
shipboard ; as it was impossible to teach the navigation 
of a ship, or to get vp a nautical sham-fight on land. 
He thought, therefore, that the instruction. of naval 
officers ought to be on board, where the theory of the 
art would be impressed upon their minds. by constant 
practice. As to education on board ship, it had already 
been found, to a certain extent, necessary, and he 
thought, by improving the means of instruction now. en- 
joyed, the object which we had in view would be effect- 
ed with much greater certainty, as theory and practice 
would go hand in hand. He might be mistaken ; but he 
argued from the premises afforded him by the modern 
improvements in education; and, if they were of any 
value, he thought his opinion was a correct one. 

Mr. CHANDLER said, that the bill reminded him of the 
Alkoran; he believed that nearly every chapter in it 
begun somehow in this way—God is great, or God is 
good; and almost every section of this bill begins with 
“the President of the United States shall be, and he is 
hereby, authorized.” And, if he understood the Chair. 
man of the Naval Committee, it became necessary to 
leave so much in the discretion of the President, because. 
the committee could not agree how one thing should be. 
done, or where the other should be done ; and that the 
committee did not believe that the Senate would be 
more likely to agree:than the committee. This was suffi- 
cient to satisfy him [Mr. Cuixpuxr] that the bill, was 
not sufficiently understood, and that it embraced such 
|important principles, he did not believe it could be une 
| derstood during the few remaining days of the session, 
As there was so much other important business which 
| must be acted upon, he therefore, moved to Jay the bill 
on the table. f 

Mr. HARRISON admired the plan which bhad been 
proposed by the committee; but did not pretend to 
speak of its details, as he was hirnself very little ac» 
quainted with nautical affairs, and lived ata distance from 
the scaboard. But, notwithstanding these circumstances, 
he believed he could appreciate the true interest of his 
country. To him, this scheme seemed essential to our 
future national peace and safety ; so much so, that, much 
as he felt interested in the cause of internal improve- 
ments, he would resign the hope of obtaining this year 
the means of completing the Cumberland Road, rather 
than fail in passing every part of this bill, Much as the 
People ofthe interior complained, that a sufficiency of the 
funds of the country was not applied to internal improve- 
ments, he should have given the bill his support, had it 


Hampshire, whether it would not be better to point out | gone even farther than it does, in applying the means of 


the location of one at Portsmouth, and of the other at | the country to the increase of the Navy. 


Gosport, one being North, and the other South of the 
Potomac. The bill, it would be observed, had designated 
the location of the Marine Railway; and, why not also 
designate those of the Dry Docks ? He thought two Dry 
Docks were necessary ; and should be in favor of Ports- 
mouth and Gosport as their sites. On the subject of a 
Naval Academy, much had been said, in which he, [Mr. 
Hones, | entirely accorded, and somewhat, also, in which 
he did not agree. He could not but question whether 
the education a naval officer would receive at a seminary 
on land, would be sufficient to fit him for active service 
at sea. ‘The science to be attained, was of a peculiar na- 
ture, and all its practical parts belonged essentially to a 
ship, and to that element on which the lives. of the offi- 
cers. were to be past, and their glory to be achieved. 
Whether this science could be attained on shore, was, to 
bim,'a difficult problem. Within a few years, great im- 
provements. had been made in the science of education, 
which, mainly, -had:their foundation in a combination. of 


Indeed, he 
thought no policy could be better ‘than to apply the 
whole of the surplus fund to that object. No one could 
be more fully convinced than he was, of the absolute 
necessity existing for the increase of that most valuable 
department of our national defence, the Navy. He could 
have wished that the gentleman from Maine had gone 
farther, and shown that it was not necessary to preserve 
timber. As to the subject of the Dry Docks, he con- 
sidered them equally necessary as the ships themselves, 
being required for refitting and enabling vessels to take 
the sea with despatch. The gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Harwe] had gone into a most satisfactory. 
explanation upon this portion of the bill, and he should: 
add but a few words. The necessity of being able to 
refit ships of war at a short notice, had been exemplified. 
often in history ; and had, doubtless, at times, decided the 
fate of great victories. It was known that, when: the 
-English and the Dutch were contending for the mastery, 
on the sea, after having fought many battles, and. become 
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crippled in some degree on both sides, they retired into 
their:respective ports, and contended with equal vigor 
for the mastery in refitting. On the subject of naval. 
education, Mr. H. disagreed with the gentleman from 
Maine, We had said that navigation could only be learn- 
ed on the ocean, std où board ship. This was certainly 
true as to the mere mechanical part of navigation. Our 
ships could not, it was well known, be brought on land, 
and maneuvred, as were those of the old Romans, pre- 
paratory to their being carried into action. But did it 
follow, that navigation could not be learned on.shore, as 
well as other sciences } There were documents before 
the Senate, to show that midshipmen, while out of em- 
ployment, enjoyed no means of improving themselves 
for future service, or for cultivating those natural abili- 
ties which might eventually increase the renown of our 
country, “It had been eloquently said, by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, that the brilliant victories of our 
gallant Navy were mainly attributable.to the intelligence 
of our officers. This was a just tribute to those officers 
who gained, during the last war, such permanent glory 
for themselves and the nation. If, then, so much had 
already resulted from the employment of officers pos- 
sessed. not only of bravery, but of intelligence, there 
could hardly be a doubt of: the vast utility and eminent 
policy of establishing a seminary where the minds of our 
young naval officers might be tutored in the science to 
which their lives were to be devoted. Nor was it pro- 
posed that all this instruction should be abstract. It was 
not to be an entire education on land. A vessel was to 
be appointed to the station where the academy was lo- 
cated, in which each of the students would be drafted 
for alternate service ; and thus the combination of theo- 
ry and practice, of which the gentleman from Maine had 
spoken, would be afforded to the pupils. The objec- 
tion, therefore, to education on dry land, could not be 
admitted to the full extent to which it had been stated. 
On the other hand, there would be a sufficient relief 
from the actual duties of the Navy, to allow the attain- 
ment of a regular course of studies, which would lay the 
foundation for a thorough and Scientific knowledge of 
their pursuits and duties. In relation to the Dry Docks, 
of which it seemed that two were to be erected at once, 
he was willing to vote for any location at the North, 
which should be deemed the most useful. He had no 
partiality or preference. As to that to be located at the 
South,’ he had some feeling. Had Gosport not been 
pointed out, he should have designated it; and he 
should cheerfully vote for it as the Southern site. He 
had Once visited that place, and thought its situation 
highly advantageous for the purpose, As the bill was, 
he~should support it, because of its importance to the 
whole country ; and he must be excused from thinking 
it worthy of being rejected, on the ground of its details 
not being altogther complete. If they were hereafter 
found deficient, they could be amended. He did not 
pretend to defend them all; but should vote for the 
bill because he was in favor of the principle. 

Mr. HOLMES remarked, that, if the gentleman had 
attributed to him any observations in opposition to the 
whole bill, he was under a misapprehension, Mr. H. had 
not uttered any such remark. He had started with the 
statement that he was in favor of the policy laid down in 
the bill, as the settled policy of the country. He had 
only asked for information, and expressed doubts as to a 
minor provision of the bill. On the subject of timberand 
dry-docks, he agreed entirely with the gentleman. from 
Ohio. On the subject of the Naval Academy, they did 
not entirely agree; that gentleman having every confi- 
dence in the plan, while he [Mr. Horwes] entertained 
doubts of its usefulness. : 

Mr. SILSBEE observed, that the gentleman from South 
Carolina had, in his remarks upon dry-docks, said, that, 


in heaving vessels down for the purpose of repairing, 
great injury was done. He had. been. often led to-ob- 
serye this fact. It was the custom, in building ships, to 
put salt between the timbers. In heaving down, the salt 
often became injured by being wet, and the seams were 
impaired.. This was a continual source of injury, as every 
ship must, after remaining any time in port, be hove out 
before going to sea, first on one side, and then on the. 
other. The strain, in doing this, was very great; and it 
was impossible, in most instances, to do it in the Winter, 
He had heard many naval architects say, that they would 
not take the responsibilities upon themselves of heaving 
out a ship in the Winter. In New England, this custom 
had been abandoned since the erection of railways, and 
so great. was the employment for those establishments, 
and such their advantage, that ships were often delayed a 
month for their chance in the railway ; and it was also in 
contemplation to establish dry-docks. Ifa ship was now 
ordered to go to sea, it would be necessary to examine 
her, and make repairs. Todo this by the former pro» 
cess, much time must be taken up, besides. the danger 
incurred in the process; while a vessel could be taken 
on, examined, and discharged, from a dock, in a few days, 
without the slightest risk or injury. He was therefore 
very desirous that this portion of the bill should be ree 
tained. g 
Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, he had never heard a 
clearer elucidation of a bill, than had been made by the 
Chairmen of the Naval Committee ; nor did he think a 
bill had ever been drawn in a more able or more careful 
manner. Every provision had been weighed with judg- 
ment, and he gave his entire coincidence in the measure. 
If he understood the design of this bill, it was the outline 
of naval improvement, which was hereafter to be filled up 
by Congress, as necessity required, or as should be 
thought fit. It took up certain great objects, and com- 
menced a plan by which they were to be attained. The 
first provision in the bill was one of very great importance 
—the accumulation of timber. We haye now in store, 
timber for the erection of a certain number of ships of the 
line. But when that is exhausted, what was then to be 
done? And suppose another war should. overtake us = 
suppose Great Britain should again impress our seamen > 
We cannot shut up our ports asa means of defence, 
unless we wish to starve our merchants; but must 
meet them with unequal force. But if, by accumulating 
timber and other materials, we go onand build twelve 
ships of the line, retaining the means to increase ourna- 
vy as necessity may require, we might then defy our 
enemies: we might say to-England and France, thus far 
yeu may go, but no farther. If England invaded us, we 
might throw into the scale the trade of France ; or, if 
France invaded, the trade of England ; and thus keep up 
the equilibrium of prosperity. Timber was an essentiat 
article for the increase of the Navy; because, without 
proper care and management, it became unsound, or s@ 
far exhausted as to make it difficult to obtain a supply. 
Of copper, he thought there was no need of making pro- 
vision, ‘as this country produced it in sufficient quantities 
for any emergency. lf cordage was stored for future use, 
it would be lost by decay. Besides, there was never a 
scarcity of that article. So that be considered it advisa- 
ble to pass the bill as it stood, and make any additions 
hereafter, as they might be suggested by éxperience. 
The subject of dry-docks had been so well and so fully 
treated by the gentlemen from South Carolina’ and Mas- 
sachusetts, that he did not think it necessary for him to 
add any thing in relation to it. He should only say that, 
although he was not foud of referring decisions to t! e 
Executive, under all circumstances, he could not bit 
think that the Committee had taken a wise course in this 
case. Had the location been left to Congress, it might 
have brought on a debate, which might have lost the bill. 
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He remembered an instance of a debate which took place f 
upon the location ofa fortification. Every member had a | 
favorite site, which was, in his opinion, better than any | 
other; and it was finally found to be necessary to leave | 
the location to the President. This was a polite manner 
of commanding the President to make the location, and 
it was, in fact, putting no individual discretion into his 
hands, He would do it with the advice of experienced. 
officers, well acquainted with the subject, and would also 
apply to the Navy Board. So that, upon the whole, it 
was better to leave it to the Executive, than to be debat- 
ed for in Congress. On the subject of the Naval Acade- 
my, the gentleman from Maine appeared to think it use- 
Jess, as all the education required could be obtained on 
board ship. Mr. S. believed the officers would find but 
poor education there. There were many reasons why an 
academy was as much required to be attached to our Navy 
astoour Army. Our Army fight at home, and do not need 
that thorough acquaintance with many branches of study, 
that is required by naval officers. Our Navy, on the otuer 
hand, visited all parts of the world, and it was necessary that 
the officcrsshould be acquainted, not only with navigation, 
but with the French and Spanish languages. The for- 
mer has become common in this, and in every civilized 
country. The latter was fast becoming so ; and consider- 
ing the intercourse which existed and was fast increasing, 
between this country and the South American Republics, 
was highly important, and necessary to finish the eduea- 
tion of a naval officer. There were other branches of 
Icarming still more essential, and which could not often be 
mastered on board. He had known many midshipmen of 
talents, who had served seven years, who had a thorough 
knowledge of tactics, and were in every respect proinis- 
ing young men, who could not pass the Bourd of Exumin- 
ers for want of sufficient knowledge of astronomy and 
mathematics. 'Fheir situation alone, and the absence of 
the facilities, prevented them from attaining the necessa- 
ry qualifications. It was net to be supposed that mid- 
shipmen should be able to obtain all their knowledge ot 
navigation, ina school. But Spanish, French, Mathema- 
tics, and Astronomy, they could attain there; and they 
would thus be enabled, when they went abroad, to ap- 
pear in any society, to the credit of themselves and their 
country. “A suflicicnt knowledge of these branches could 
be obtained in two or tbree years, and they then would 
commence their career at sea, and finish their education 
by learning the management of a ship, her guns, &c. As 
the midshipmen in the service of the United States could 
not mse by favor, it was plain that they must have merit to 
obtain promotion, As it was at present, they could not 
be promoted until after nine years’ service ; and they 
surely ought to have every facility to enable them to rise 
after that period, if they had merit to entitle them to ad- 
vanecment. ‘To bring forward young officers entitled by 
their qualities to distinction, this school would have an 
admirable effect, and in every view, it appeared to him as 
promising the most beneficial influence, in advancing the 
character, and increasing the confidence of the Peopie, in 
the ment arm of our defences, and in adding tothe com 
posure and security with which this country would meet 
a future war, which, although now apparently far off, 
might, at some future penod, visit us. Should such a 
time arrive, the chief means of repelling invasion would 
be found to exist in our maritime armaments ; and then 
the nation wouid have cause to rejoice at the umely pru- 
dence that had strengthened the smews and enlarged the 
rowth of our gudant navy. . 
— Mr. WOOOBURY here offered a motion to strike out 
the latter part of the $d section, after the word * at,” and 
adu “ Gosport, Virginia,” and the other “at the navy yard 
near Portsmouth, New Hampshire.’ 7 
He remarked, that the object of this motion was to 
Pring the debate upon the bill to some distinct pomt. _ If! 
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the amendment prevailed, the only effect of it would be to 
fix, definitively, the two sites for the proposed docks. It 
had been said by the Chairman of the Naval Committee, 
that there was much difficulty in our doing this, on ac- 
count of the different claims and excellencies of different 
places; and, therefore, this embarrassing duty had been 
devolved upon the President. But was this a kind and 
generous course towards that department of the Govern- 
ment? He would say nothing in favor of the amendment, 
on the ground urged by some, that the bill in its: present: 
shape unnecessarily increased Executive power. Nor did 
he put the motion on other grounds, growing out of a 
reference to the President of a disputed question, between 
conflicting States, one of whom was Massachusetts. Such 
considerations would probably influence some gentlemen 
one way and some another. But the cons:deration which he 
should urge, would come home, he hoped, to the bosoms 
of all. It was, that one great object and benefit of a repre» 
sentative body, consisted in the collection of local know- 
ledge on questions of public interest, and then the deci- 
sion of those questions by the body possessed of this 
knowledge. We had gentlemen present from all the 
States interested, particularly in the location of Dry 
Docks—we could benefit by their information and opin- 
ions; we had ourselves ordered and obtained a scientific 
survey of the different sites for these docks ; we had are- 
port betore us, also, from the Secretary of the Navy, on the 
cost. of materials, labor, &c. in repairing and building ves- 
sels at those sites; and, after all this, to decline our duty 
on this question, because it was ditticult, and to transfer 
that duty to another branch of the Goverument, to whom 
naturally and properly it did aot belong, surely seem- 
ed remiss and negiigent on our part, as well as unkind 
and ungenerous towards the President. If members have 
not yet had, nor can now spare suflicient time to inves- 
tigate the subject, more time can be taken for that pur-- 
pose. But these circumstances furnished no reason for 
avoiding the discharge of an appropriate and constitu. 
tional duty. Much Jess did they furnish a reason for im- 
posing on another officer in the Government, a task, ad- 
mitted to be difficult—a task, manifestly most invidious, 
and one not only to be dreaded by hin, but which, on 
first impressions, he would say, he could properly and 
constitutionally disclaim. Push the principle through, 
and crowd upon his shoulders every similar task ; and 
were he an Atlas, they would crush him. Would youre- 
quire him to designate every disputed route for a canal, 
ora road? Every disputed site for an arsenal, or a navy 
yard? No, sir ; precedent, as well as expediency and ar- 
gument, should govern us ; it would be disingenuous, un- 
manly, to shrink from our due responsibility ; and belev- 
ing that both those who feel jealous of any useless enlarge- 
ment of Executive patronage, and those who feel solici- 
tous to relieve the Executive from every inappropriate, 
laborious, and thankless task, will, on reficction, agree 
in the propriety of Congress fixing the sites of the dry 
docks, he would proceed to state briefly the reasons in 
favor of those two sites, specified in the motion. As to 
Gosport, no question can be made, because it is the only 
lace, South of the Potomac, which has been surveyed 
for this object ; and it seems generally agreed that one of 
the two now selected, should be South of that line; In 
relation to Portsmouth, more difficulty, it is admitted, ex- 
ists, because Charlestown and Brooklyn have both been 
surveyed, us well as Portsmouth, But the reasons in favor, 
of Portsmouth are so numerous and decisive, that the 
Senate, if they conclude to make the selection, cannot 
hesitate, it is believed, to give it the preference. He was 
aware that some feeling and prejudice might influence bis 
wishes on this question ; but gentlemen would be satis- 
fied that the preference of Portsmouth rested on stronget 
grounds than wishes, however ardent—on figures, onte- 
corded facts, and scientific surveys and reports, ¿which 
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would abide the test of the severest scrutiny. The Chair- 
man had said, that these two Docks were to. be built as 
an experiment, as well as for permanent use. The first 
consideration, then, especially when viewed as an experi- 
ment, is the expense of a Dock at Portsmouth, when 
compared with the expense at other places. By the re- 
port of the Engineer, which has been laid this session on 
your table, it appears that the whole aggregate expense 
of a Doek at Portsmouth, is $7,293 less than at Charles- 
town, and $30,545 less than at Brooklyn. - Gentlemen, 
of local knowledge, think that the difference would in 
fact be still greater, because the Engineer, from his birth 
and residence in Massachusetts, probably knew better 
the prices of materials, labor, &c. there than in New 
Hampshire. Thus, for example, the single article of 
stone, a very important one in the whole estimate, is cal- 
culated to be as cheap at Charlestown as at Portsmouth— 
when every person from the last State knows, that. stone 
is a considerable article of export from New Hampshire to 
Massachusetts ; that New Hampshire has emphatically 
been called the granite State, and that her rocks are in 
many places her riches. What is still stronger, in this 
instance, Portsmouth is charged, in the estimate, with 
more than $18,000 above Charlestown, for excavation, 
chiefly in a ledge of rock. Cannot much of this rock be 
used in the dock, and without any cost for it whatever ? 
‘The expense of masonry at the former, is also estimated 
more than $ 12,000 above the latter. But it is not neces- 
sary to detain the Senate with further impressions about 
the misapprehension in these particulars. If the two 
places, on these two last subjects, were considered equal 
in expense, and the other estimates deemed correct, the 
cheapness of Portsmouth over Charlestown, would exceed 
$36,000, or more than 1-10th of the whole cost.. If we 
look a little to details, a similar preference in point of 
economy still exists in favor of Portsmouth. Many arti- 
eles in the rations are lower, and some full twenty per 
cent. lower. In the very report before you, the labor of 
carpenters is only $1 50 at Portsmouth, to $1 584 per 
day ; at Charlestown, of masons, $1 75to $2 ; of splitters 
and hammerers, $1 to $1 25, ora difference of 1-5th ; 
of common laborers, 80 to 96 cents; large oak timber, 
per ton, also at Portsmouth at $15, and at Charlestown 
$18 ; pine timber $ 5 50 at one, and $6 at the other, &e. 
and bricks $4 75 at one, and $5 75 at the other. A few 
articles may cost less at Charlestown, he admitted ; but, 
without further particulars on this point, it must be ob- 
vious, that, in point of economy, in making this experi- 
ment of a Dry Dock, there is a most decided advantage 
in selecting Partsmouth ; and that, as a permanent site, 
for repairing vessels, &c. which is the paramount, if not 
sole object of the Dock, the whole lubor, materials, and 
rations, there, will cost the country somewhere from ten 
to twenty per cent. less than at any other naval station. 
As a permanentsite for a dock, Portsmouth has still other 
and great advantages. One of these is the facility of de- 
fence at that place against any attack by water. The 
Navy Yard lies something like two miles from the Ocean, 
and can be approached by water only on a narrow river, 
in most places of less than half a mile in width, and com- 
manded by bluffs suitable for batteries and forts, at va- 
rious intervening points. It is guarded also against an 
approach by land, from its situation on an Island, and a 
dense population in the neighborhood. Another advan- 
tage is the easy entrance and departure of vessels of all 
sizes, and atall seasons. The water adjoining the wharves 
is fifty or sixty feet in depth, and, within the memory of 
man, has never been frozen over in the manner of Boston 
harbor this very Winter. The latter harbor, from the 
Navy Yard at Charlestown, down to the fort and light- 
house, it is understood here, has, for ten or twelve days, 
been perfectly bridged with ice, and the sailing of our 
public vessels actually delayed, while the harbor of Ports- 
Vor HI-—=25 
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mouth has not witnessed a single hout when. vessels could 
not approach or leave the smallest wharves. In a period 


Lof war especially, this circumstance: gives. controlling 


preference of Portsmouth over every .naval:depot North 
of the Chesapeake. Nor is the proximity of Portsmouth 
to Halifax, one of the great maritime stations of England 
in the Northern part of our continent, to. be overlooked. 
The facilities for ingress, when our Navy should be-crip- 
pled, on returning home, in Winter ; and for egress, to 
watch the enemy’s American coast and depots, or for other 
more distant objects, are, from these circumstances, un- 
rivalled. Nature herself had pointed out this pre-emi- 
nence long before the building ofa single vessel of war 
had ever been attempted at Charlestown, or dreamed of. 
Many years previous to our Revolution, the British made 
Portsmouth a place of resort for their ships of war and for 
ship building, on an extensive scale. During the Revo- 
lution the: same natural advantages caused it to be fre- 
quented by our public-vessels, and those of our French 
allies—both for repairs and safety.. From this very port, 
where one of his gallant officers still survives, Paul Jones 
himself sailed on his glorious expedition in the Ranger ; 
and the first 74 ever built in the United States was con- 
structed there, under the direction of our Revolutionary 
Congress. He trusted, then, that, from these and other 
considerations, which it might be now fatiguing to the 
Senate to hear, we should, at this time, feel disposed to 
exercise that power, in sclecting the sites for Dock Yards, 
which we, doubtless, possessed ; which it was usual, as 
well'as competent, for us to exercise in similar cases ; and 
which, if we did exercise, he never could for a moment 
doubt, would designate Portsmouth, whether for experi- 
ment or permanent utility, as the most eligible site on the 
whole Atlantic frontier. i 

Mr. NOBLE said, he was desiròus of retaining the 
fourth section as it was. He had no objection to allow- 
ing the President to locate the dry docks at whatever 
point should seem best, whether Charleston, South Ca- 
rolina, or Portsmouth, was not of moment, so the best 
position was chosen. The gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire had been very eloquent in supporting the claims of 
Portsmouth, and had made use of some arguments which 
appeared to Mr. N. rather curious. © He had said that the 
harbor of Porsmouth was not usually frozen over, while 
that of Charleston was often obstructed by ice. This ap- 
peared to. Mr. N. to be forcing the elements into the ser- 
vice of his favorite town ; for he [Mr. N.] was sure that no 
one ever discovered this. fact, until it was this morning 
disclosed to the Senate. 

Mr. WOODBURY rose to set the gentleman right as 
to Charlestown—the town of that name, in Massachusetts, 
was alluded to in his remarks, not Charleston, South 
Carolina. f 

Mr. NOBLE resumed. He was much indebted to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. It made no great dif- 
ference which Charleston was meant, asit did not change 
the idea he [Mr. N.] had formed of the vehemence with 
which the gentleman had upheld the merits of Portsmouth, 
For his own part, he looked with a favorable eye upon 
this bill; not because he was to reap any peculiar advan- 
tages from it, but because the wise people of the present 
generation were now returning, and he was glad to see 
it, to the good old-fashioned John Adams system of na 
tional defence. He would not now stop to inquire who 
had formerly cast so much reproach and ridicule upon it ; 
nor would he say what fanciful gun-boat systems had in- 
tervened. Let them all pass—they were only worth re- 
membering for the sake of the lesson that was to be learnt 
from them. In going back to former times, he might have 
asked what new terror had made gentlemen afraid to trust, 
the President ? Afraid to trust the President—to do what? 
Why, to do what belongs to his duty—to consult the offie 
cers about-him, upon subjects which come directly under 
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their observation, and make a decision from the advice he 
may obtain! “He did not- see- what this fear could arise 
from, and it was a new subject of apprehension. Perhaps 
there was some other motive—perhaps the power of the 
President was really not so frightful to the Senator from 
New Hampshire, as might be inferred. from his speech. 
Portsmouth, with him, seemed the great and only theme. 
He had no thought for the Executive authority, only as 
it might affect Portsmouth. As the circumference was 
to the centre, so were his arguments all concentrated in 
Portsmouth. Ithad pleased some of the Auantic gentle- 
men, not long since, to say that the People of the West 
were immodest in their demands upon Congress. But, 
suppose the interests of the West be compared with those 
of the East Isay, [said Mr. N.} that your commerce has 
cost the country more blood and treasure than allthe other 
interests of the nation put together. Well, sir; we, of the 
West, have voted for it—through thick and thin we bave 
voted to sustain the interests of commerce: and our re- 
ward is, to be told that we are rapacious in our demands 
for assistance. We are willing to be tried by our votes ; 
and it will be found that we have not been illiberal in our 
endeavors to assist the other portions of the country. Gen- 
tlemen, it seems, are afraid to trust the President. Ishould 
like to know on what ground. Do they believe he has 
any personal interest in the location of a dry dock ? Or, 
if he had, that he would allow it to interfere with the dis- 
charge of his public duty ? 1 do not intend to ask whether 
any of the gentlemen who entertain these fears, combine 
private interest with the arguments they make use of. I 
do not mean to say that the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire has any kind of interest in locating one of the dry 
docks at Portsmouth, But Portsmouth is the place ; and 
there 1s no other like it in the country, if we believe his 
story. Portsmouth is the place chosen by nature ; it is a 
kind of sacrilege to say any thing against this holy city, 
where water stands the frost without becoming frozen, 
and which has every superiority over Charlestown ! But 
gentlemen are afraid to trust to the President, for fear he 
shoul be blind to all these advantages ; which would be 
a great misfortune to the whole country. Tam glad [said 
Mr. N, in conclusion,} that our statesmen have at last come 
back to the Naval policy of John Adams, notwithstanding 
the manner in which it has been traduced ; and now they 
had done so, he hoped they would stick to it : for wisdom 
late found, was better than none. He rejoiced to see men 
of intelligence come out in support of the Navy, which 
he looked upon as the right arm of the country. He hoped 
its interests and welfare would be attended to, steadily 
and permanently ; and then, if war came, the country 
would know where to look for defence. 

Mr, SILSBEE observed, that he had nothing to object 
to the demeanor of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
who had doubtless argued from his convictions. He had said 
it was as well that the location of the dry docks should be 
made by Congress, as that navy yards should be so locat- 
ed. Mr. S. differed from him entirely on this point. In 
the case of a navy yard, the information was easily obtain- 
ed through the Department. As to the dry docks con- 
templated, nothing was known but from the report, as to 
the comparative expense. The officers had examined both 
Charlestown and Portsmouth, and would be able to give 
all the information requisite for forming the decision of the 
Executive. If the matter was left to Congress, the loca- 
tion would be made according to the statements of gèn- 
tlemen, who could hardly be considered altogether dis- 
interested. For, if the statement of advantages by Sena- 
tors was to decide the location, a gentleman from New 
York might contend for equal advantages at that port. 
For his own part, Mr. S. considered Charlestown equal, 
on every consideration, to Portsmouth. The gentleman 
had’ said, that. little fortification would be required at 
Portemouth—ethis was of more. forcible application to 


Charlestown, where no fortification would be needed, in 
addition to that already there. Some of the materials might 
be obtained cheaper at Portsmouth ; but others again, not 
as cheap, as at Charlestown, Rations could, on the whole, 
be obtained as cheap at Charlestown as àt Portsmouth 5 
and building stone, of which the gentlemanhad said so 
much, was as plenty in some parts of Massachusetts, as in 
New Hampshire. These were the views of Mr. S. and, 
from them, without undertaking to settle the question, he 
thought it would be far better to leave the decision to 
persons at once impartial, and more competent to judge 
between the advantages of the two places. 

Mr. WOODBURY said, that the fortifications at Ports- 
mouth were now equally capable of affording defence as 
those of Charlestown. He had only spoken of any ulte- 
rior means of defence which it might he found necessary 
toapply. But this was only a question of temporary ex- 
pense. The difference in the prices of building and ma- 
terials was permanent. : ; 

Mr. SILSBEE replied, that he was not aware of the 
difference in these respects. He had procured ships built 
at both places, and never noticed it. From his own ex- 
perience, he was very much inclined to doubt whether it 
really existed. 

Mr. WOODBURY moved the reading of the memorial 
of the citizens of Portsmouth, on this subject; which was 
read. i 

Mr. SILSBEE said, he saw nothing in the memorial 
that related to the prices of materials, &c. But there 
were three essential errors, which he thought it his duty 
to notice. In the first place, it was said that the Navy 
Yard at Portsmouth was the only one alongside of which 
a ship of the line could lay afloat. This was not the case : 
for this could be done at Charlestown. It said that Ports- 
mouth was the only place that could not be blockaded. 
This he did not credit. In his opinion, it could be block- 
aded much easier than many other harbors. The other 
statement was, that the Navy Yard at Portsmouth cost 
much less than any other in the country; which was 
equally an error. He had no objection to Portsmouth, or 
its prosperity ; but when such statements were made, he 
felt bound to dispute them. 

Mr. WOODBURY, in reply, observed, that the memo- 
rial was signed by individuals not likely to make asser- 
tions which they could not substantiate, or without know- 
ing them to he true. The declarations made by the me- 
morial were unfairly stated by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, The statement was only that. Portsmouth 
was the only place where vessels of the largest size could 
lay in safety, and go to sea at low-water mark. The dif- 
ference in the prices could not be controverted. 

Mr. HARRISON moved the division of the question, 
and that the vote be first taken on locating a dry dock at 
Gosport, in Virginia—when the gentlemen from the North 
would be left to fix upon the other site as they could 
agree among themselves. 

Mr. WOODBURY remarked, that he was very sorry to 


the dry docks. 
by motives of an entirely different nature. , 
Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, that he had not been 
at fault in his anticipation of difficulty upon this question ; 
and he must say, he wished the section to stand as it at 
present did. ae 
Mr. HAYNE made a few remarks upon the location o 
the Dry Docks, on which he observed that the Committee 
could only agree that there should be one on the North 
and another at the South of the Potomac. , Gosport -only 
had been mentioned ‘at the South ;. but the Committee 
found difficulty in deciding on the site North of the. Poto- 
mac; it was, therefore, thought expedient to leave the 
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location to.thé discretion of the President. ‘The details 
of the bill. were left open to future enactments of Con- 
gress. -T'he appropriation was the most essential point at 
present, and. he thought it better to go on and establish 
the principal object of the bill, leaving the details to be 
arranged hereafter. ; ; 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, considered that the de- 
sign of the bill was acknowledged as the settled policy of 
the country. But if the Senate were to discuss every lo- 
cal point, it would never be passed ;.as'the local interests 
of the. members would interpose to create discussion and 
delay beyond any needful extent. He instanced the case 
of the Western Armory, the site of which had not been 
fixed on to this day, although it had been under consider- 
ation for two or three years, and he thought it likely the 
game cause would yet delay the location for several years.: 
For himself, after all he had read and heard from the two 
gentlemen from Massachusetts and New Hampshire, he 
could not decide where the Dry Dock at the North ought 
to be situated, and he thought it fur better to retain the 
section as it was, leaving the matter to be decided upon 
by the President. ‘ 

Mr. MACON remarked, that the best way of ‘deciding 
the matter was by a vote. The case in question was simi- 
lar to the discussions on the location of post roads, and he 
thought that, if they had voted upon it instead of having 
debated upon it, the matter might have been got over 
smoothly enough. He recollectcd an instance where 
three officers were appointed to make examinations of 
sites for a naval depot, and had disagreed, each preferring 
a.ditferent place, and it had never been decided yet. 
They had already discussed the matter sufficiently for six 
or seven bills, and he hoped it would now be set at rest 
by voting upon it. j 

The question on striking out the latter portion of the 
Ath section [to give place to Mr. WOODBURY’S amend- 
ment] being taken, the motion was rejected. 

Mr. RUGGLES ‘suggested that the 2d section of the 
bill was unnecessary, the provision contained in it, in rela- 
tion to the preservation of live oak, being already in force 
by a daw of 1820, which authorized the President to in- 
struct surveyors to reserve lands on which live oak and 
red cedar grew, and fixing penalties for their destruction 
or transportation. ‘Chis he thought was an ample provi- 
sion for the purpose. : 

Mr. HAYNE said, that, in the old Jaw, no fund was pro- 
vided to carry the provisions into effect. As faras this 
law contradicted other laws, it would operate to repeal 
them ; but, in one respect, it did not go so far as the laws 
of 1816 and 1820—as it did not take red cedar into con- 
sideration, 

Mr. CHAMBERS thought that the law alluded to by 
the gentleman from Ohio, went no farther than for a limit- 
ed object. 

Mr. RUGGLES said, that he had only thrown out the 
suggestion ; but should make no motion. 

No farther amendment being offered, and the bill being 
about to be reported to the Senate— 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, said he could not vote 
for the whole of the bill at this time. He wished to have 
that portion relating to a Naval Academy struck out. The 
subject to him was a new one, and it would be attended 
with expense, of the extent of which they were not yet 
aware. He thought the Senate should have more in- 
formation on this subject before it acted. Ifthis portion 
was stricken out, and time allowed to investigate the 
subject, he would vote for the bill, He, therefore, 
moved to strike out the 7th, 8th, 9th, LOth, and 11th, 
sections. . 

Mr. HAYNE said that he would give his colleague all 
the information in his power on the subject. The propo- 
sition in relation to a Naval School, was not a new one. It 


had been acted upon during the last session, had been:re- 
commended by the Executive the sessit 
also been most fully discussed. - As'to the xXpérise, infor- 
mation-was last year requested of the Secretary of the 
Navy, who had given an estimate, which it-was supposed 
was as accurate as any computation upon the subject could 
be made. That estimate gave, as the probable cost of 
the establishment of the School, 30,000 dollars. ‘The per- 


efore, and had 


manent expense of the establishment was computed at a: 


much smaller sum than that required for the support of 
the Military Academy. Many of the Professors of the: Na- 
val School, it was proposed to seledt from the officers of 


the Navy, already in the pay of the Government ; so that 
the charge for professorships would be comparatively 
small. ‘he pupils were not expected to be as numerous 
as those at the Military Academy; and it was also to be 
taken into consideration that the sloop of war to be attach- 
ed to the School, was not to be specially appointed ‘for 
that purpose, but was to be one stationed on the coast, 
on aitnal service: consequently, the midshipmen and of- 
ficers, while employed on board, would take the place of 
others, and thus be no extra expense, as the same num- 
ber of officers must be employed, whether there was a 
school or not. On the whole, he thought the annual ex- 
pense of the Academy would not go beyond a few thou- 
sand dollars. He had said thus much for the information 
of his colleague. If, after all, he should not be satisfied, 
Mr. H. could only say that he should regret it. 

Mr. FINDLAY made a few remarks. He was under- 
stood to say, in substance, that he was in favor of all 
the provisions of the bill with the exception of that which 
related to a Naval Academy, for which he considered 
that there was no necessity. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, said, that he presumed 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Smrra] did not 
take into consideration that the midshipmen had their ra- 
tions and pay already, which would be so much to sub- 
tract from the annual expenditure upon the Academy. 
He believed, from the computations he’had seen made, 
that the annual expense would not exceed six thousand 
dollars, as the supply of books, &c. and the payment of 
those scientific professors, necessary for the establishment, 
would make the largest: items of that sum. The reason 
of the great expense of the Military Academy was, that 
the pay and rations of the cadets was included in the 
amount—but the midshipmen already received their 
pay and rations, so that these would not enter into the 
charge. 

Mr. HAYNE further observed, that it was not suppos- 
ed that the School would be, by any means, an expen- 
sive one. 

The question on the motion of Mr. SMITH was then 
taken, and decided in the negative, 19 to 21. 

Mr. CHAMBERS then moved further to amend the bill 
by adding a clause to the 10th section, to authorize the 
President to purchase five acres of land for a site for the 
Academy. In sapport of this amendment, Mr. C. observ- 
ed, that the bill as it was, contained no provision for es- 
tablishmg the- Academy at another place than a public 
station ; and it might be found more proper to locate the 
School on some spot not now belonging to the General 
Government. He therefore made this motion to enable 
the President to locate the Academy in the most eligible 
position. 

Mr. HOLMES suggested, whether the gentleman from 
Maryland would not improve the amendment, by adding 
an instruction to the President to obtain the cession from 
the State in which the site might be fixed, of jurisdiction 
over it. . : 

Mr. HAYNE said, there was another objection to the 
amendment. It made it imperative on the President to 
purchase the site, and would thus put it out of his power 
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to place it at any public establishment if it should be Mr. HARRISON answered that portion of Mr. SMITH’S 
found advisable. - It might be that some one of our public | remarks relating to the Military Academy and to military 
posts might be found the most eligible position for the | affairs, and grounded his support of the proposed: Naval 
School. His own opmion was, that the Rip Raps was] Academy, upon the absolute necessity of science in the 
decidedly the best place that could be found. If such a | direction of warlike operations. 
decision should be made, he wished that it might remain] Mr. HAYNE followed, in a brief speech, in which he~ 
in the power of the President. to make such a location. | answered the objections urged by Mr. SMITH, ‘against 
He would therefore suggest, whether it would not be bet- | the system of naval education, on the grounds of the ad- 
ter to insert the words ** if necessary,” so as to make the | vantages possessed by cultivated talent over uninstructed: 
purchase of a site merely contingent, to depend on cir- genius, and on the general principle of the importance of 
cumstances. education. He also alluded to the expense of the es- 
Mr. CHAMBERS expressed himself willing to modify tablishment, and endeavored to remove several objections 
his amendment in such a manner as to meet the views | on that score, which had been raised by Mr. SMITH, of 
both of the gentlemcn from Maine and South Carolina. South Carolina. A 
The amendment having been varied accordingly, the Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, replied to Messrs. 
question was put, and the vote standing 18 to 18—the | HARRISON and HAYNE, and adduced further reasons 
PRESIDENT voted in the affirmative; so the amendment | for opposing the establishment of a Naval School. 
was adopted. Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, supported the object on 
Mr. TAZEWELL rose to submit to the Chairman ofj general principles, and by statements drawn from past 
the Naval Committee, whether the bill had not better be | and existing circumstances. He alluded to the war of 
modified in such manner as to authorize the President of} the Revolution, to illustrate the necesssity of education 
the United States to report on the subject of the Naval | both in military and naval science, 
School at the next session of Congress? At present, he Mr. MACON opposed the bill at some length, on the 
thought the Senate was acting in the dark ; and he wish- general grounds of inexpediency, and the probability that 
ed that a more full elucidation might be had as to the ef- | the establishment of a Naval Academy would bring onan 
fects likely to be produced by the establishment of this | extravagant expenditure of public money. 
School. The debate was continued by Messrs. HAYNE, MA- 
Mr. HAYNE observed that, with the exception of the | CON, and SMITH, of South Carolina, when the question 
appropriation, nothing was fixed by this bill. All the | on the amendment was taken, and decided in the nega- 
details were left for the deliberation and decision of Con- | tive, by the following vote : 
gress hereafter. As to the Acade ny, all that was to be YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Branch, Chandler, Clayton, 
decided now was, whether it should be established. How Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hendricks, Holmes, 
it should be done, and at what time, were for future con- Johnson, of Kentucky, King, McKinley, Macon, Marks, 
sideration. Abundant power would be left to Congress | Randolph, Rowan, Ruggles, Smith, of South Carolina, 
for a decision upon the rules and regulations of the esta- Tazewell, White, Williams—22. 
blishment. NAYS— Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Berrien, Bouligny, 
Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, said he was not now Chambers, Chase, Edwards, Harrison, Hayne, Johnson, 
prepared to pass a bill so important as this, without a full | of Louisiana, Kane, Knight, Mills, Noble, Reed, Ridgely, 
investigation of ats merits, He had not the honor of af Robbins, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith of Maryland, 
seat in the Senate during the sessions in which this provi- | Thomas, Van Buren, Willey—24. : 
sion had been discussed. He was, therefore, unacquaint-! Mr. TAZEWELL moved further to amend the bill, by 
ed with the grounds which had been taken for and against | altering the 7th section so as to instruct the Secretary of 
it. He had listened to the eloquent remarks of his col. | the Navy to report, at the next session, as to a site fora 
league this morning; but, in doing that, he had heard | Naval Academy ; and, also, to report rules and regula- 
only one side of the question. As this was a time of pro- | tions for it. But the CHAIR decided that the motion was 
found peace, he did not think a Naval Academy immedi- not then in order, to alter any part of the bill confirmed 
| 


ately necessary. At all events, he wished time to consi- by the Senate. 

der the subject, and express his opinions upon it. He! “Mr, TAZEWELL then moved to re-commit the bill, 
would, therefore, move to lay the bill upon the table un-| with directions to amend; which motion was. rejected, 
til to-morrow, but waived his motion at the request of his AS ag 
colleague. 

Some further conversation took place between Messrs. 
HAYNE, JOHNSON, of Ken., and HOLMES ; when Mr. 
JOHNSON, of Kentucky, having renewed the motion 
made by Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina—the bill was or- 
dered to lie on the table till to-morrow. 


21 to 23. 

On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, the blank in the 
amendment offered by him yesterday ‘was filled with the 
words “< not exceeding ten acres’—restricting the pur- 
chase of land for the site of the School, to that quantity. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 


ree 


Satunpay, Fesruany 17, 1827. 


OHIO TURNPIKE. 

On motion of Mr. HENDRICKS, the bill to authorize 
the United States to subscribe for stock in the Columbus 
and Sandusky Turnpike Company, was taken up. À 

Mr. FINDLAY said that he presumed this stock was 
to be taken in the same manner as that in the Dismal 
Swamp Canal Company; and he wished gentlemen 
would inform him of the amount of the stock in the Com- 
pany, and the proportion taken by the State of Ohio ; 
that Congress might be aware of the proportion necessary 
to be taken. ; : : : 

Mr. RUGGLES said he could not inform the gentleman 
of the amount of stock in the Company: But he. pte- 
sumed there would be enough subscribed by the. citizens 


Fripay, Fenrvary 16, 1827. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE NAVY. 


The unfinished business of yesterday having been taken 
up, the Senate resumed the consideration of the bill for 
the gradual improvement of the Navy. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, moved to strike out the 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th sections, being the pro- 
visions in relation to a Naval School. Mr. 8. supported 
his motion at great length, and argued from the example 
of National Schools afforded by the Military Academy, 
that a Naval School was not required, and that its €s- 
tablishment would be expensive, and was inexpedient, 
He also reasoned, that. good naval officers were to be 
made by practice at sea, and not by study on land. i 
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proposed to make a grant of land to:th 
to be applied by the State in aid oi 
Sandusky Turnpike Company ; whi 

Mr. BERRIEN said, that, as he und I 
present, this was a donation to the State of Ohio, ‘of a’ 
quantity of land, the value of which had not been:stated 
to the Senate. He wished to inquire the value ‘of the 
land which it was now proposed to give away ; and; also, 
what security Congress had, that it would be applied to 
the objects contemplated ? Until these items of informa- 
tion were obtained, the Senate were legislating in the* 
dark, and were granting to the State of Ohio a parcel of 
land, without any guarantee that it would be devoted to 
aid the construction of the road in question. 

Mr. HENDRICKS remarked, that this was said to be 
a donation ; but he considered it to have been given in 
the same manner as the land in aid of the canals; and 
that the United States would gain a benefit from it, in 
the enhancement of the value of the contiguous lands. 
In this case, two sections deep of land were given on the 
West side of the road, while all the land on the Eastern 
side was the property, still, of the United States. As to 
the lands, they were mostly wild lands, and, he believed, 
they were in the market at the minimum price: of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents, This was all the informa- 
tion he could give; but he would refer the gentleman 
to the petition of the Legislature of Ohio, which was on 
the Secretary’s table. In regard to the guarantee which 
Congress would have for the proper application of these 
lands, it existed in the good faith of the State of Ohio, 
which, he thought, might be considered sufficient. It 
would also be observed, that the land was granted ex- 
pressly for the purpose of aiding the road, and it could 
not be applied otherwise. As to the time of making the 
road, he saw no objection to limiting the State in that’ 
respect. . ` 

Mr. HOLMES would suggest a difficulty which had 
occurred to him. He understood that the two sections to 
be granted, had been surveyed ; and he would ask, whe- 
ther it was known to be practicable to run the road ex. 
actly on the line of those sections? He thought it very 
doubtful; and, if the road must cross the sections, it 
would make much confusion, and vender it necessary to 
re-survey the land. He would suggest, whetherit: would: 
not be better to grant the land alternately on each side of 
the road? As to the quantity of the land, he thought 
this a much more liberal donation than that in aid of the 
Western Canals ; and he would also suggest, whether two 
sections along the line of the road, would not be an ample 
grant for the object, retaining each alternate section to 
the United States? He also agrecd with the gentleman 
from Georgia, that some security ought to be required of 
the State, for the proper’application of the land. 

Mr. CHANDLER said, that the project was, in his 
view, altogether inexpedient and improper. The State 
of Ohio contained a population of 800,000 souls, and yet 
they asked for assistance to make a road ; and demanded 
of Congress to give two sections of land, to what distance 
they were not told. Besides, in making this grant, the 
company was-not restricted from taxing the People and 
the Government, by tolls, although Congress was to 
make the road forthem. He thought the People of Ohio 
well able to make their own roads ; and, under this opin- 
ion, he should move to lay the bill upon the table. He, 
however, withdrew his motion at the request of 

Mr. HARRISON, who replied, that the State of Ohio 
was able to make their own roads; but this was to be 
made entirely through the lands of the United States ; 
and, according to compact, should the United States sell 
the land, the State could not tax it for five years—yet the 
road. must be made, and the State would be forced to 
make it, if Congress refused to assist her; thus the lands 
of the United States would be increased in value, without 


` Obi he portion of the read running through 
rerio The only aid asked of the. United States 
was,. to make the road pre that portion: of the land 
Jonging to the United States. v8 Z 
Rr CHANDLER observed, that, if Congress must go. 
into this speculation, they ought to do it with their eyes 
open. At present, it was not known how large was the 
capital stock, how much had been subscribed for, or how 
much Congress was to be asked to subscribe. - He 
thought, on these points, they wanted information. before 
they acted. K : : 
Mr. HARRISON said, the road in question went forty 
miles through the lands of the United States, and it was 
considered that some aid might reasonably be expected 
from Congress. He would ask the gentleman from 
Maine, if he would not, were the lands his own, feel 
interested to make a road through them ? It-was calculat- 
ed that the portion of public land to be subscribed by 
Congress, would make the road through the portion of 
ternttory belonging to the United States. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, was opposed to the 
project. If no other person would raise a voice against 
this system, he should consider it his duty to do so. 
They had given the States land, and he thought it might 
be proper to give again: but the Government ought to 
keep out of these pernicious co-partnerships. They had 
subscribed for canal and road stock in many instances, 
for no other purpose than to assist the Companies to 
complete their works, not to share any profit; and, after 
having paid their share of the expenses, then they sold 
out their stock for a song, and left the Companies to 
reap the benefit. Congress was fast becoming a finished 
stock-jobber ; falling into every project that was set afloat, 
and it was not improbable that the next that would be 

. known, the United States would be deeply engaged in 
the Woollen. Manufacture. They had already engaged 
in Banking, and were speculating largely in bank stock 
~and Heaven only knew what they would engage in 
next. He was anenemy to these schemes, and he would 
repeat it—give land if you will, no matter if you give ten 
sections on each side of the road; but keep out of these 
profitless partnerships. i 

Mr. HARRISON repeated, that it was essential. that 
the United States should do something tuwards the road 
through their own lands. 

Mr. HOLMES said that he had recommended, on a 
similar subject, a few days since, the only plan which the 
United States ought to follow, in aiding these plans of 
improvement. He thought that they ought to make a 
grant to the State for the specific object, and go no 
farther. He, therefore, moved to strike out the 2d and 
3d sections, which authorized the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to sell the lands, and subscribe for this stock, and 
he then would propose an amendment, which seemed 
to him more fitting the purpose. 

Mr. MACON remarked, tiat he saw in his seat a gen- 
tleman, who, he believed, was one of the first settlers of 
‘Tennessee, and also one who knew something of the 
first settlement of Kentucky, ‘That country was well 
settled before the war: and how was it settled? The 
United States made no roads for the People: but, some- 
how or other, they got along without them. How was 
Pennsylvania settled? and, indeed, how were all new 
States settled at first? Why, they had to work their own 
way, and do as well as they could. It was a new thing 
40 him, this making of roads; and he thought it going 
a step too far, and anticipating prosperity. Indeed, 
every thing seemed to him to have changed, of late 
years, in respect to the new States, and certainly, he 
thought, not for the better. : 

The motion to strike out was then agreed to, 

Mr. HENDRICKS moved an amendment, which, hav- 
ing been modified at the suggestion of Mr. HOLMES, | 
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any loss to them, and the State would be debarred from 
taxing those lands which the road would have so much in- 
creased in value. He would ask the gentleman from 
Maine, whether such a restriction on the State of Ohio 


‘day. The law had fixed no time to carry its provisions 
„into effect. 
, tract between individuals in which no time was fixed for 
| its fulfilment? Did.gentlemen pretend to. say. that this 


And what would gentlemen think of a con- 


agreed with his ideas of justice or magnanimity ? He} system was new? Was it not began in Virginia, and had 


certainly considered that Congress was bound to assist 
this object. : 

Mr. MACON said, that the State of Ohio, he knew, 
could not tax the public lands for five years after they 
were sold; and gentlemen talked of this, as if it was a 
great hardship. But it always appeared to him to be a 
benefit to the State, rather than an injury. It would do 
the State, he thought, very little good to tax people 
when they had first settled in a wild country, and when 
they bad nothing to pay taxes with. It was supposed 
that the State ought to wait until they had scraped a lit- 
tle something together, before they began to tax them; 
and not lay a tax on poor People in the woods, who had 
as much as they could do to keep body and soul together. 
The exemption from taxation for five years, seemed to 
him to have been of great benefit to the State of Ohio, as 
it had brought in people to settle, and in that way in- 
creased the population. 

Mr. RUGGLES observed, that Ohio, with 800,000 in- 
habitants, was not wanting in enterprise, and could make 
her own roads. As proof of this, he might mention that 
the State was now engaged in making a canal 300 miles 
in length, which promised benefit to the Union at large. 
In this case they wanted a road, and they asked Congress, 
asa great land-holder, to do their share towards it, as far 
as it went through their lands, There was nothing un- 
reasonable in this, nor was it more than any indiyidual 
Jand-holder would be willing to accede to. He observed, 
that the road was an important one in a national point of 
view, as well as promising to be of much consequence in 
enhancing the value of the public lands near it. 

Mr. WOODBURY inquired whether this Columbus and 
Sandusky Turnpike Company was a public or private as- 
sociation? Ifthe State of Ohio was the party to whom 
the land was given, it would be recollected that Congress 
had already given to that State the extension of the Cum- 
berland road, as an equivalent for an exemption of public 
lands from taxation, for five years after their sale. If this 
land was to be given to individuals, he saw no reason why 
they should be permitted to collect tolls from the United 
States. He thought, at least to the United States, the 
road ought to be free. 

Mr. HARRISON said, that the land was to be given to 
the State for the specific purpose of aiding the company 
in completing the road ; and care would be taken that in- 
dividuals should not reap a bencfit intended to be given 
to the United States. 

Mr. WOODBURY added, that it was a legal question 
whether the State could do otherwise than release the 
lands to the company. He considered that the State 
could do nothing further. 

Mr. HOLMES asked, whether the donation of Jand was 
to cffect more than the construction of the road through 
the lands belonging to the United States? So far he 
thought Congress ought to go, being bound to do so both 
by considerations of justice and interest. 

Mr, NOBLE said, that the Western States had been 
unjustly charged with immodesty in their demands upon 
Congress. ‘The fact was, that they had been treated, in 
many instances, with any thing but justice; and, if excite- 
ment was raised, the members from the West were notin 
fault. A law had formerly been passed, granting two 
per cent. on sales of land to some of the Western States, 
which, by many of them, has never been realized. There 
was no limitation to the law ; and, until within two years, 
Ohio had not received it, and the States of Indiana, Hli- 
nois, and Missouri, had not received one farthing to this 


it not been practised in almost all the States in the Union:? 
Gentlemen might go to the top of the dome of the Capi- 
tol, and look down upon the city, and they. would see: 
pavements along their avenue, which had cost thousands; 
and a bill was now on the table to increase that expense 
several thousand dollars, in paving it in. the: McAdam 
fashion, to keep the feet of members of Congress:from the 
mud, while the People, who were struggling in the forest, 
were forgotten, and any application for their assistance, 
was rejected, as a matter of course. | The gifts of the 
United States were scarce, indeed, to the Western States 5 
and, as to the two per cent. that had been so much talked. 
of, it was an Indian gift—Congress had given it, and then 
taken it away. : 

Mr. HENDRICKS then moved to amend the bill,. by 
giving two alternate sections on each side of the road. to 
the company. fet 

Mr. HOLMES said that, as he had before observed, he 
thought this donation too large ; he therefore suggested 
to modify the amendment, so as to grant one alternate 
section-on each side of the road;‘which.was acceded to 
by Mr, HENDRICKS. BAI bugil 

After a continuation of the debate by Messrs. WOOD- 
BURY, HARRISON, CHANDLER, JOHNSON, of Ky. 
SMITH, of Md. HOLMES, and RUGGLES, the amend- 
ment was adopted, 19 to 15; when the bill-was ordered. 
to be engrossed fora third reading. ` TES hee kes 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE NAVY. / 

The bill for the gradual improvement of the Navy of 
the United States, was read the third time. 

Mr. HOLMES said that this was an important bill, and 
it would be recollected that he had taken some part in the 
discussion upon it a few days since. He had opposed 
some provisions of the bill, and, among others, that: for. 
the establishment of a Naval Academy ; and, although :his 
opinions remained unchanged on those points, still there 
were so many good parts to the bill, that he felt constrain- 
ed to waive his objections to those provisions, and give 
his vote in its favor. He would, therefore, call forthe 
yeas and nays, : 

The question on the passage of the bill was then taken, 
and decided in the affirmative, by the following. vote:s:. » 

YEAS.—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bell, Berrien, Bot- 
ligny, Chambers, Chase, Clayton,. Edwards, Harrison, 
Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, of: Louisiana, Kane, Knight, 
Mills, Noble, Reed, Ridgely, Robbins, Sanford, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Smith, of Md, Thomas, Van-Buren, Willey, 
Woodbury.—28. 

NAYS —Messrs. Benton, Branch, Chandler, Dickerson, 
Eaton, Findlay, Johnson, of Ky. King, McKinley, Macon, 
Marks, Randolph, Rowan, Ruggles, Smith, of S. C. Taze- 
well, White, Williams.—18. 

After some conversation with regard to giving the’ 
Woollens’ Bill the preference, the Senate proceeded to . 
the consideration of the bill providing for the trial'and.ad- 
justment of Jand claims in the Southwestern States and. 
Territories. he reading of the bill,’ by sections, was’ 
then commenced, and its details explained by Mr. SMITH, 
of South Carolina. y 3 

Mr. REED moved an amendment -to strike out thë 
word Mississippi, wherever it occurred, throughout the 
bill. : ae 

This motion was supported by Mr. REED, at consider.’ 
able length, and opposed by Messrs. KANE and SMITH, 
of S. C. ; but the Senate adjourned without taking ‘the 
question on the motion. EEE 
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MONDAY; FEBRUARY 19, 1827. 
DUTY ON WOOLLENS. 


Mr. DICKERSON moved totake up the bill to increase 
the duties on certain manufactured articles. of woollens, in 
order to make. it the special order of the day for to-mor- 
Min BERRIEN said, he believed this to be a proper 

time to propose the reference. of this bill to the Finance 
. Committee. It seemed to have been generally agreed, 
when the reference was discussed a few days since, that 
this bill contained provisions which rendered it a measure 
properly to be referred to the Finance Committee’ as well 
as to that òn Manufactures. At the present time, it was 
a question of serious import, what effect it was likely to 
have on the finances of the country. He therefore moved 
to refer the bill to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DICKERSON said, that, when it was taken into 

consideration that the Finance Committee were ignorant 


of the details of the bill, and that they must therefore ap- 


ply for information to the Treasury Department ; that the 
gentleinen of that Committee were avowedly inimical to 
the bill; and that the delay which was thus proposed, 
would most probably destroy it, he was constrained to op- 
pose the reference. He was convinced, if the motion 
was adopted, the bill would be lost, as the time taken up 
in the inquiry would make the action upon it so late, that 
it would be impossible to pass it this year. It was very 
evident that it must be acted upon soon, if at all, this ses- 
sion. Ashe therefore considered the motion made to de- 
feat the bill, he would ask the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLMES observed, that, in some remarks on this 
subject, made by him a few days since, he had stated that 
it was proper that the bill should go to the Committee of 
Finance, to allow an inquiry whether the finances of the 
country could bear the measure, should it be found, in 
other respects, a beneficial bill. He also thoughtso now. 
He was of opinion that it should be referred to the Finance 
Committee, supposing it did not injure the bill. He had 
supposed, when it went to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, that it would have been reported upon, and then, 
that it would have gone to the Finance Committee, giv- 
ing them the advantage of the views of the Committee on 
Manufactures. Fle was now sorry that the views present- 
ed by the Chairman of that Committee had not been 
printed ; as he wished, before the bill went farther, to have 
the views of that committee, and he should therefore op- 
pose, at this time, its reference to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said that he believed the Fi- 
nance Committee would endeavor to understand the bill 
perfectly, before they reported it ; although they would 
give rise to no unnecessary delay. He understood, when 
the bill went to the Committee on Manufactures, that it 
went there as a manufacturer’s bill; also, that when it 
should be sent to the Finance Committee, it would be as 
a finance bill, and that, as such, they would be. bound to 
examine its effect on the revenue, and report the result of 
that examination, 

Mr. HAYNE said, he had been afraid that the time would 
never come, to refer this bill to the Finance Committee. 
When that reference had been urged, a few days since, 
it had been said that it was not the proper time, and that 
the bill must first have a reference to the Committee on 
Manufactures. It had, accordingly, taken that direction, 
and that committee had reported it without one particle 
of information, as to its effects, either upon the manufac- 
turing or the financial interests of the country. No views 
had been afforded the Senate, from that coramittee ; for 
Mr. H. put aside the views of the Chairman,as those of 
an individual : but it had been Jaid upon the-table, just as 
it came from the other House. 


And now, they ask the i bill was referred to the Committee on 


‘Senate to send this bill to the Finance Q smmittee, ‘that at 


least one report might be had upon i e would ask 
even the friends of the bill, whether snot proper, 
whether it was not a duty of. the Senate, that the country 
at large should be informed of the effect: which this mea- 
sure was likely to have on the finances of thecountry ?. It 
might.be beneficial—that was yet to be inquired into 5 it 
might -also be injurious, to a vast extent, and this doubt- 
ful question ought to be decided, as far as foresight and 
investigation could effect it, before the bill was passed up- 
on. The Senate had appointed a committee of experi- 
enced men, to consult upon all questions touching the 
subject of finance, and they ought to be directed to consi- 
der the. bill in its bearing on that department. ‘The rea- 
sons advanced against this reference, were two—the first, 
that there was not time to allow the investigation required 
of the Finance Committee ; and the second, that the mem- 
bers of that committee were unfriendly to the measure. 
It had been said by the gentleman from New Jersey, that 
the Chairman. of the committee was opposed to the bill, 
This would not, however, be of any weight, as the opin- 
ions of that gentleman would not prejudge the bill, or 
delay its progress. The gentleman, it was true, had said 
that it would be necessary to apply to the Treasury De- 
partment ; and, if it was admitted that the bill could not 
be safely passed, without such anapplication, should they 
goon recklessly, and pass the bill without it? Should 
they adopt a measure of so much importance, without 
having obtained light upon its effects—without being sen- 
sible of what they were doing ? But the gentleman from 
New Jersey said, that a reference to the Finance Com- 


‘mittee would prevent the bill from being acted upon this 


year. And was this.a good reason for neglecting to take 
the usual precaution? When a measure of such exten- 
sive consequences was presented to the Senate, should 
they act upon it without information, because it was feared 
that it could not otherwise be acted upon this year? The 
time was come for referring the bill to the Finance Com- 
mittee; and, in case the motion was adopted, the informa- 
tion required could be immediately obtained, and the bill 
would be speedily reported upon. : 

Mr. DICKERSON remarked, that, if this course was 
taken, a motion would doubtless be made hereafter, to 
refer the bill to the Committee on Agriculture, for an in- 
quiry into its probable effects on that interest ; and thus 
it would be bandied about, from committee to committee, 
until the object of postponing it until next year, should 
have been attained. Gentlemen were aware that the bill 
had long been under the consideration of the other House, 
yet they said, that a detailed report was to have been ex- 
pected from the Committee on Manufactures, although it 
was well known that it would have occasioned a delay of 
several days; and his motion now was intended to put 
the bill in such a state of progress, as tu bring it up at as 
early a period as possible, for the consideration of the Sen- 
ate. The fullest investigation of the subject had taken 
place in the other House, and he thought a report upon 
it now would rather encumber than elucidate it. Heal- 
so recollected, that, on a former occasion, the Committee 
on Manufactures did not report upon a similar bill. The 
tariff bill of 1824 was reported upon immediately, as in 
this instance 5 and among the members of that committee, 
was a correct and able merchant from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Luexp] who did not advise an elaborate report. If the 
committee had reported on this bill ever so copiously, 
they could have given no more information than was con- 
tained in the documents now on the table. As to the 
views of the committee or of himself, should the bill be 
considered by the Senate, they would be explained in the 
debate upon its merits. He hoped, therefore, that it 
might be speedily acted upon. : à 

Mr. BRANCH observed, that, when, the other day, this 
Manufactures, he 
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had hoped the gentlemen who had advocated it, would be 
disposed to allow it to be examined in all its bearings. He 
had hoped particularly, that its cffects upon the revenue 
might be thoroughly investigated. Would it be a sign of 
wisdom tu allow a bill to pass, which assailed the resour- 
ces of the country, without even inquiring how far its 
effects were to extend ? Were they to pass, so lightly, a 
bill which might bring upon the People the evil of di- 
rect taxation? When the situation of the country, when 
the excitement raised by this bill, and the effects predi- 
cated, were taken into consideration, the Senate had great 
reason for investigating this measure closely, and keeping 
a wary eye onits results. Inthe commercial emporium 
of the country this excitement was great, and called for 
attention, He alluded to the memorial of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, which told them that, by pass- 
ing this bill, they would reduce the revenue more than 
one million and a half. And when they were told this, was 
it proper to depend upon chance ; to pass this bill at all 
hazards, and trust, in so momentous a question, to the 
wild dreams of conjecture ? The gentleman from New 
Jersey had said that the bill might be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. But it wasnot so. ‘The Com- 
mitee on Agriculture was a mere excrescence in the Sen- 
ate, and had no weight ; still, he thought the interests of 
the agriculturists entitled to attention, even on a subject 
like this ; and that it would as well become the Senate 
to inquire into the effect of the bill upon the agricultural 
interest as any other. He hoped the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia would prevail. He believed the ef- 
fect of the bill would be far more important on the reve- 
nue than was by many supposed. He believed that if its 
results were such as were feared by the opponents of the 
measure, it would eventuate in direct taxation. He be- 
lieved that such was the tendency of many of the mea- 
sures of late gaining ground. And when that time ar- 
rived, he trusted that the People would risc in their ma- ' 
jesty, and arrest the wheels of Government ia their ruin- 
ous career. Buta few days since some of the gentlemen 
who now appeured in favor of this bill opposed most stren- 
uously the reduction of the duty on salt. The reduction 
of $00,000 dollars of revenue was then declared alarm- 
ing. What then would be the effect of this bill? It was 
well known that the People ofthe South were never more 
embarrassed. They were not able to bear this burthen, 
much less a resort to direct taxation. At present they 
were scarcely able to support the expenses of their es- 
tablishments ; and yet, because there happened to be a 
liitle excitement among the manufacturers ; because their 
profits were not large enough ; the People were to be | 
saddled with this bill. He respected the gentleman from | 
New Jersey, and was sorry to see him enlisted under such 
banners. That very gentleman admitted the depression 
of the agricultural class in his own State, and still he was 
about to burthen them further. Mr. B. said he wished he 
could see that gentleman in the State which he (Mr. B.] 
represented. He would commiserate the condition of 
those whom he was now striving to depress. 

They had but a few remaining days to uct at all ; and be 
could not, on the ground that otherwise the bill would 
not be acted on this session, consent to rush into the con- 

sideration of it unprepared. It were far better to wait 

until next years He believed that the most pernicious | 
effects would spring from the bill; that it would tend to 

_sever the bonds of the community, and weaken the affec- 
tions of the People, while it would forge chains for the 
hands of the agriculturists of the country. 

Mr. RUGGLES hoped a fair opportunity would be 
given to decide on the merits of the bill, Gentlemen 
complained that they were uninformed as to its design 
and effects. But, there were various memorials on the 
table m- relation to the subject; it had been for many 
weeks under discussion in the other House ; and it had | 


been forthree months, in one way or another, before Con- 
gress. The motion was now to refer it to the Finance 
Committee, and if it prevailed, the bill would be killed ; 
for when reported upon, it would be too late to act upon 
it during this session. It was objected that this measure 
would affect the revenue ; but, gentlemen did not re- 
member that a bill was passed a few days since,.to reduce 
the duties on teas, wines, &c. He believed there was no 
reportfrom the Finance Committee on that. [Mr. SMITH, 
of Maryland, said there was one last year.] Mr. RUG- 
GLES: The-reduction on those articles was greater 
than that contemplated by this bill, yet, there appeared 
to be no alarm then. Now, when it is proposed to assist 
the manufacturers, weakened and depressed'‘by compe- 
titition, they were told that the revenue would not per- 
mit. Other parts of the country, and other classes of 
community were flourishing ; and when two thirds of the 
country were anxious for the passage of this bill, he 
thought the Senate were bound to take it up. There was 
no necessity for referring it to the Finance Committee. 
He knew that the gentlemen of that Committee were 
ready to act upon it. The Chairman was too well ac- 
quainted with every subject touching the finances, to be 
unprepared to act upon the bill. Mr. R. should be pleas- 
ed to hear that gentleman, when the bill came up, on its 
effect upon the revenue. If revenue was the sole object, 
why not destroy all the manufactures of the country, 
and all the cotton plantations ? Then, the Government 
might collect a boundless revenue ; but the effect would 
be to desolate the whole country : for the wealth of a na- 
tion depended upon the encouragement of its industry. 
The gentleman from South Carolina was not unreasona- 
bly opposed to the bill. It was against the interest of his 
constitutents, to manufacture a yard of cloth in the coun- 
try. Their shipping would not then be employed to im- 
portit. But it must be recollected, that manufactures 
were the cause of the cheapness of articles. If there were 
none, the merchant would charge what price he pleased. 
The more manufactures were encouraged, the more the 
prices would be reduced. he 
Mr. BERRIEN said, that the gentleman from-Ohio mis- 
took his object in making the motion for the reference to 
the Finance Committee. It was not only to obtain infor- 
mation for himself, but he desired to have placed on the 
tables of the Senators, an official statement, as to the ef- 
fect of this bill on the revenue, with the documents on , 
which that statement is founded. This was not to be ob- 
tained from the other House ; and it could come from no 
source with so much propriety as from the Committec:to 
which he moved to refer it. He expressed surprise at 
the course the discussion had taken. When the subject 
had been debated a few days since, it waè said that it was 
merely a question of order and of-time, ás to its reference 
to the Committee on Finance. That it should be so re- 
ferred, was then admitted ; but it was urged, that its first 
reference should be to the ‘Committee on that interest 
which was to be protected by the measure. It had been 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures, and no re- 
port had been made upon it. Here was a measure for the 
benefit of a particular class of the community, and by 
which the finances of the country were to be affected, 
and through them, the whole country. Wasit, then, un- 
reasonable to ask that the Finance Committee ‘should ex- 
amine the bill, and weigh its consequences ? - But, the 
friends of the bill opposed the reference, because it was 
now too late to admit of this investigation. On the-con- 
trary, he thought that, if a bill came before the Senate: at 
so late a period that it could not be acted upon as the 
subject demanded, it should not be acted upon this year. 
But, the gentlemen in favor of this bill, didnot act in con- 
cert... Their arguments at least were at-variance. = One 
said, that it-was too late to admit of the elaborate investi- 
gation required to obtain information: upon this subject i 
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~ while another had said that the Finance Committee were |it would be at least two millions. -If it di 


already’ in possession of that information. But, the object 
with. Mr. B. was, that the Senate should act as-it- ought. 
He wished that an. official report might be obtained, that 
the People might see ander what circumstances the Sen- 
ate had acted on this occasion. rae : 
Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, that the gentleman fro 
Ohio had complimented him, by observing that he was 
always ready to act upon: any subject. He would allow 
that he was always ready. to act upon. bills reported by 
himself. But, in this case, he was certainly unprepared. 
št had been said, that this bill did not affect’all articles of 
Woollens : this was true ; but it was no recommendation 
to the bill, which really ought to be called a bill to tax the 
poor for the benefit of the rich. The rich had their broad- 
cloth with no addition of duty, while the poor man was to 
be taxed. beyond sufferance for the articles required by 
him... He had: the satisfaction to know, that the result 
which he had predicted on the passage of the bill of 1824, 
had taken place ; that the measure had a two-fold effect, 
and had, in some measure, cut the throats of the Manufac- 
turers themselves. ‘Fhis bill, to advance the interests of 
the Manufacturers, was now crowded upon the Senate, at 
the expense of every other measure. Even the bil for 
the settlement of the Colonial trade was to be pushed 
aside to give place for this bill upon a single article in the 
Tariff. The gentleman from Ohio said, that the bill had 
been discussed in the other FLouse ; but he, [Mr. $.] had 
been otherwise employed than to listen to those debates. 
The matter came now fresh before him, and he wished to 
investigate it thoroughly before he gave his vote upon it. 
"Che other House acted deliberately, and with information 
before them. ‘There was no such management there to 
push through this bill for the benefit of onc class of Peo- 
ple to the prejudice of others—and that one was the only 
class in the. whole country who were doing a prosperous 
business :-for, while the Manufacturers were dividing 
twelve per cent. on their capital, no other class could 
make six. Nothing would serve them, however, after all 
that had been done forthem, but a prohibition, We have 
given them our teeth, and now they ask for our tongues. 
No concession would satisfy them until they were allowed 
to put their hands into the pockets of the other classes, to 
serve their own views. Wanat Congress gave them in 
1824, has only emboldened them to make louder claims. 
Yes, I repeat, they are the. only class whose pursuits are 
‘profitable. The merchant is failing ; his cargoes will not 
pay their cost ; the farmers are poor and depressed ; but 
these classes must be loaded heavier still for the good of 
the Manufacturers. By this bill, all the different me- 
chanics were taxed for the benefit of the Manufacturers. 
‘Phe gentleman on the other side had said, that he, [Mr. 
$.] was opposed tothe bill. So fur, he certainly did think 
that its effects would be bad. Whatthen? It was the 
opinion of one-gentleman, or one Senator only, and no 
one was bound to subscribe to it. When the Tariff of 
182: was under consideration, I differed with other gen- 
temen. I thought it would increase the revenue, and its 
operation would be simply a-tax, a severe tax, on the 
People. But this bill must operate as a prohibition to 
many articles, and of course be highly injurious to the 
revenue. Jt was a mere trick, to catch the unsuspecting 
merchant ; or why was-its operation to begin on the first 
of August, when the merchant, who has already ordered 
goods, would be caught, and be forced to pay the duty on 
goods which he never would: bave ordered, had he been 
aware of the passage of this bill? It was also a delusion 
‘in point of revenue. It would increase the revenue this 
year; but next year there would be an enormous falling 
off, because there would be no importation—a falling otf 
he did not doubt beyond the million and a half computed 
by the New York Chamber of Commerce.” He beheved 
Vor, TH 26 7 


: increase. the 
revenue this year, he doubted whether it would niake up 
the deficiency which had been discovered: - But the mer- 
chants could-not import again, and they would -lose the 
whole amount of duties. He might, possibly, be-led away 


‘by his desire’ to keep sound andvsafe the revenné of the 


country. It was, however, his duty to feel as he; did; as. 
long as he was not willing to witness a wanton reduction 
of the finances, for the benefit of one grasping-class of 
the community. Phe ihe s 

Mr. SILSBEE, believed the gentleman, who had just 
yielded the floor, bad allowed that he was somewhat led 
away by his feelings. He had said that a trick was put 
by this bill upon the merchants. He could assure the 
gentleman that the manufacturers with whom he was 
acquainted were, many of them, high-minded, honorable 
men, who would be the last men to stoop toa trick to 
favor their interests. 3 , 

(Mr. SMITH said that he intended nothing personal. 
He alluded to the bill, and’ not to the manufacturers 
individually.} Coa . 

Mr. SILSBEE resumed: Some of the manufacturers, 
who were known to him, had formerly been merchants, 
who, finding they could no longer import to advantage; 
had become manufacturers.. The names of many such 
were attached to the memorials upon the table. They 
had no design to put a trick upon Congress, even were 
they mistaken in their views. He felt surprise at some 
of the remarks of the gentleman from Maryland, when 
that gentleman knew many of the names upon the memo- 
rials. The bill had been fully acted on in the other 
House ; and he presumed that the Chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures would explain the views. in 
its favor, if the Senate gave him an opportunity. He 
hoped the bill would be made the special order of: the 
day for to-morrow. As to the. teeth or tongue of the 
gentleman, however well he might use the latter, Mr. S. 
did not think the former were in danger. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, explained, that he intend- 
ed to attribute no trick to the manufacturers, but to the 
operation of the bill, which was to go into effect on the 
first of August, when the merchants must, inevitably 
suffer by. it. z Hre . 

Mr. HAYNE observed, that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures had alluded to a gentleman who 
was no longer a member of the Senate, and who was not 
here to explain his own conduct. He referred to Mr. 
Luoyn, of Massachusetts. And Mr. H. now rose to rescue 
his name from the uses to which it had been applied. On 
the tariff question, his conduct had been able and manly, 
and the People of the South owed him a lasting debt of 
gratitude for the firmness and zeal of his opposition to the 
tariff bill of 1824. As the Chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures had not correctly stated the course pursued 
by that gentleman, [Mr. Lroyn] he would explain it. 
When the tatiff bill was before that committee, of which 
he was a member, he opposed the course taken by the 
majority ; but, finding his opinions spurned at and 
neglected, he folded his arms, anq sat in silence at their 
deliberations. He afterwards came into the Senate, and 
advocated the reference of the bill to the Finanee Com- 
mittee ; but that endeavor was overruled. Mr. H. hoped 
the name of the gentleman from Massachusetts would not 
again be misapplied, or his conduct misrepresented. Aes 
‘tothe manufacturers, he felt no personal enmity to them ; 
but, when a bill was to be discussed, which would au- 
thorize them to take from the pocket of the other classes 
to fill their own—which was to fix upon the South a bur- 
densome and disproportionate tax—he felt it his duty to 


speak, as a citizen, and asa legislator; and to express 


aloud his opinion of the measures and effects of the bill, 


Hn doing this, he placed individuals entirely out of sight ; 
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hie knew them not, and did not wish to know them ; he | commit the bill for that purpose ; the amendment could 


regarded solely his duty and his conscience; nor should 
his tongue be tied by the fear of displeasing any class of 
the community. 

_ Mr. DICKERSON explained as to his statement in 
relation to Mr. LLOYD, 

` Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, said, that when this 
bill was under discussion a few days since, he thought it 
had been admitted that it was to go to the Finance Com- 
mittee, and that the only question was as to which com- 
inittee it should first be referred to. . He would ask the 
Senate if they were prepared to act on this bill without 
inquiring into its effect upon the revenue? If others 


be offered in the Senate. - ; . 

Mr. TAZEWELL advocated the motion, as it was but 
an extension of equal justice. It would hold out en- 
couragement to the wool growers, as well as to the man- 
ufacturers. He entered into a computation, at considera- 
ble length, to show that the duties fixed by this bill, while 
they were nominally 36 per cent., were, in reality, in 
some instances, 110 per cent., and, in others, 185 per 
cent. No other class of industry was encouraged in this 
manner ; and he considered it entirely disproportionate. 
He thought it essential to have a report upon the subject, 
from some committee, as this was a measure which de- 


were, he was not: for he looked upon this measure as | pended on figures ; and on such subjects, above all others, 
àn inroad into the public finances, the extent of which it | written evidence was required. As to the opinion of the 
was essential to know. The gentleman of North Caro- | gentleman from Ohio, in relation to the encouragement of 
lina had alluded to the farmers and planters of the South, | domestic industry, he seemed to take into consideration 


and explained their depressed condition. Mr. S. knew 
the distress which reigned in those States, more particu- 
larly among the cotton planters; and he could say, with- 
out fear of controversy, that the price of cotton did not 
pay them for taking it out of the field. Still they had 
hot complained ; and when, in the times of the embargo 
and non-intercourse, their crops were rotting in their 
store houses, and only here and there a choice bag was 
bought by the Northern manufacturers, they did not mur- 
mur. They were silent at present ; but they could not 
remain forever silent. He was not in the habit of going 
to the Departments for information ; but he had done it 
in one instance, and was informed that he must obtain it 
through the Senate. The gentleman from New Jersey 
had informed them that the information was on the table. 
The memorials were there, he knew ; but they were in- 
formation on one side only. As to the supposition that 
the Senators should go to the other House, and gain in- 
formation from the debates, for his own part, he had no 
time to devote in that manner. It was said that it was 
too late to allow'a reference of this bill to the Committee 
on Finance. But where they ready to pass the bill, with 
or without the information, at all hazards ? If so, he 
would not have troubled himself to utter a word on the 
subject. He knew that he could obtain from his friend 
on his right [Mr. Dickenson] all the information neces- 
sary as to the effect of the bill on the manufactures of the 
country, But he wished also to comprehend its bearings 
upon the revenue. Until he obtained that information, | 


| 
| 


no industry but manufacturing. Mr. T. thought that the 
domestic industry of the agriculturist and the merchant 
were also as much the home industry of the country as 
manufactures, and worthy encouragement. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that he saw much difficulty in 
making the amendment. proposed.. ‘There were four 
minimums, and it would be necessary to make also four 
minimums upon wool, and calculate the duty upon them. 
This would delay the bill, which, he hoped, would not 
take place. . 

The question on Mr. BENTON’S motion was decided 
in the negative, 23 to 24—the members voting precisely 
as on the preceding question. T 

Mr. BENTON then moyed to recommit the bill, with 
instructions to prohibit the importation of foreign ùn- 
manufactured wool, after the 1st of January, 1828. Mr, 
B. said, we imported last year foreign wool to the value 
of $450,000. ‘This bill professes to encourage domestic 
industry, and, especially, the growth of domestic sheep 
and wool. A protecting duty, equal to 140 per cent. at 
least, is proposed by it to be laid on imported woollen 
cloths, and this for the protection of home manufactures ; 
at the same time, a nominal and insignificant duty is pro- 
posed to be laid on importations of foreign wool. | I 
have just moved to recommit the bill, [said Mr. B.] for 
the purpose of making the duty of the last equal to the 
first ; in other words, to give the same degree of protec- 
tion to the farmers who grow wool, which is given to the 
great capitalists who manufacture it. The motion was 


he should be acting in ignorance of the consequences of lost ; and, as I am well assured that the duties, on a large 
the measure. When the Senate made the subject to be | proportion of the woollen cloths, will amount to apro- 
acted upon, the information was naturally before them ; | hibition upon their future importation, I have now moved. 
but it was not to be supposed that the Senators were to [to recommit for the purpose of extending the prohibition 
understand, by intuition, the ground on which a bill had | to foreign wool. I think my motion reasonable. ` The ins 


been matured in the other House. He respected the 
opinions of the House of Representatives ; but he never 
pinned his faith upon them, or took them to be conclu- 
sive. He, therefore, hoped the bill would be referred to 
the Finance Committee. . 

Mr. REED said that, being entirely opposed to this 
bill, and being a member of the Committee of Manufac- 
tures, which reported the bill, it was due to himself and 
to the Senate, to state, that he had not agreed to, but 
opposed, the report made by a majority of the committee. 
it should be known that the report of the bill was 
not unanimous; and, intending to vote against the bill, 
it was due to consistency, to say that he was opposed to 
Ait in the committee. 

The question was then taken on referring the bill to 

the Finance Committee, and decided in the negative— 
28 to 24. 
. Mr. BENTON then moved to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Manufactures, with instructions to amend it 
so as to make the duty on unmanufactured wool, and wook 
on the skin, equal to the duty on cloth. 

Mr. DICKERSON. said that it was not necessary to re- 


| tention of the bill is to encourage the home manufacture 
of wool; and, certainly, it is contradictory and absurd to 
encourage the domestic manufacture of a foreign mate- 
rial, when we have the material. at home in sufficient 
abundance. This is contradictory on its face, and more 
so, when we ate told that it is the intention of the bill also 
to encourage the. growth of domestic sheep and wool. 
The capitalists who manufacture wool, are few in num- 
ber—I believe there is but one manufactory in. the 
Western country—but, the farmers, who raise sheep, are 
numerous ; they cover more than half the States in the 
Union, and their interest ought to be promoted, instead 
of being sacrificed to a few manufacturers, who had 
rather give $450,000 to forcigners, than to their own 
fellow-citizens. i 
Mr. HAYNE said he should not, under ordinary cit- 
cumstances, be in favor of a prohibition of the importa- 
tion of raw wool into this country, because he was oppos- 
ed to the prohibitory system in any shape. But here was 
a bill for the benefit of the manufacturers, in which it 
was proposed to prohibit a large portion of the foreign 
woollen cloths now imported into this country, and, in 
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order to seduce the agriculturist into the support of that 
meastite, they had held out the idea that equal protection 
‘should be extended to the growers of wool.. This, how- 
éver, ‘was altogether delusive ; the duty on wool was not 
“only postponed for one year beyond the time when it was 
„to commence on cloths, but.it was comparatively insig- 
nificant in amount, He was disposed to compel the 
‘manufacturers to do what they professed to have a desire 
to do—-to put the wool growers on a footing with them- 
selves, It was true that the duty on woollen cloths was 
not prohibitory ‘throughout, but the friends of the bill 
having just refused to commit the bill for the purpose of 
equalizing the duties on wool, and on wogliens, and it 
being out of the power of this House to do it—as it must 
depend on minute calculations—the only alternative left 
was to make the duty on wool prohibitory. These con- 
. siderations should induce him to vote for a proposition to 
which, standing by itself, he would be opposed ; and he 
hoped’ that, when the manufacturers saw the ruinous 
extent to which their own principles would. necessarily 
lead, they would be disposed to abandon a measure, as 
unjust as it was impolitic. 

r. VAN BUREN made a few remarks in explana- 
tion of the grounds upon which he should vote against 
this motion. He was understood to object to the recommit- 
ment of the bill for the proposed purpose, as the amend- 
ment was of so simple a character that it could be as well 
offered and acted on in the Senate. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that the object he had in view, 
was to place the bill in such a position tliat it could be 
reached during this session. There was no concealment 
of the object. lle was ready to avow it. If the motion 
to recommit prevailed, it, would be extremely doubtful 
whether this bill could be acted upon ; ae the advantage, 
in point of time, would be lost. ‘The motion might as 
well be made while considering the bill; and he hoped, 
therefore, it would not succeed. 

Mr. MACON wished to have explained, by some com- 
mittee, what the effect of the bill would be, as well on 
the manufactures as the revenues of the country. He 
also wished to know how it would affect the agricultural 
part of the community. For these reasons, he voted for 
the reference to the Finance Committee, and he still de- 
sired that these questions might be explained. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, would merely say to the 
gentleman of New Jersey, on the subject of procrastina- 
tion, that he, for one, should the bill go to the committee, 
would vote, onits return, for placing it among the special 
orders of the day. 

The question was then taken on Mr. BENTON’S mo- 
tion, and decided by yeas and nays, as follows: , 

YEAS—Messrs, Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, Branch, 
Chambers, Cobb, Eaton, Hayne, Johnson, of Kentucky, 
Johnston, of Louisiana, Kane, King, McKinley, Macon, 
Randolph, Reed, Rowan, Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of 
South Carolina, Tazewell, White, and Williams—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bell, Chandler, 
Chase, Dickerson, Edwards, Findlay, Harrison, Hen- 
dricks, Holmes, Knight, Marks, Mills, Noble, Ridgely, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Thomas, 
Van Buren, Willey, Woodbury—25. 

Mr. REED said, that, when the subject was before the 
committee, he had been ’desirous of ascertaining whether 
the effect of the bill would be prohibitory or not ; failing 
in obtaining information on that head, he would offer a 
motion for the purpose of drawing from the committee 
that information. He then moved to recommit the bill, 
with instructions to the committee to report whether the 
effect of the bill would be probibitory, 

Mr- DICKERSON said that the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi did not attend the first meeting of the committee ; 
and if additional trouble was made for the- Senate, he 


could only regret that the gentlemanyhad not been more 
punctual. He would content hi) vith. saying, 
the bill was not a prohibitory measu cha ee 
“Mr. REED said that he found, on the meetings of th 
committee, a majority in favor of reporting the bill as it 
stood,.and he had forborne to discuss the question. But 
his object now. was to call the attention of the committee 
to this question, that the effect of the bill might be clear- 
ly presented to the Senate, namely, whether the bill 
was. not_a prohibitory measure. a ' 

Mr. HAYNE was astonished that the gentleman from 
New Jersey should say that the bill was not to operaté 
as a prohibition. That gentleman had favored Mr. H 
with a paper, which he had caused to be printed, in 
which it was stated, as Mr. H. understood, that the bill 
would operate as a prohibition... It was there stated, that 
four minimums had been fixed, and that, on certain 
goods, the minimum was so high, that there would be no 
importations, It was also stated, that the duty on certain 
goods would amount: to 120 per cent. ; and would any 
man in his senses say that this was nota prohibition ? He 
would also ask, whether, when so much had been told 
them in this statement, the Senate was not entitled to a 
report upon the effect of the bill, petorlithey proceeded 
to its consideration ? 2 

Mr. DICKERSON said, in reply, that there would be 
certain goods, which would not, after the passage of this 
bill, be imported. But he would show, when it came to 
be discussed, that there would no bad effects arise from 
it to the agricultural class, or the consumers, It would 
only operate as an inconvenience to the importers. He 
repeated that he saw no object in recommitting the bill. 

The question on Mr. REED’S motion was then taken, 
and decided by the same vote as on the motion of Mr, 
BENTON. a 

Mr. MACON moved to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, with instructions to inquire into 
its probable effect upon the agriculture, manufactures, 
and finances of the country and to report upon the same ; 
which motion was rejected, by the following vote : 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, Branch, 
Cobb, Hayne, Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnston, of Lou- 
isiana, Kane, King, M‘Kinley, Macon, Randolph, Reed, 
Rowan, Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of South Carolina, 
Tazewell, White, and Williams—20, ` ae tte a 

NAYS—~Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bell, Chambers, 
Chandler, Chase, Dickerson, Edwards, Findlay, Harrison, 
Hendricks, Holmes, Knight, Marks, Mills, Noble, Ridge- 
ly, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Tho- 
mas, Van Buren, Willey, and Woodbury—26. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, moved to postpone the 
bill until the day after to-morrow, (Wednesday. ) Some 
discussion took place on this motion, between Messrs. 
DICKERSON, SMITH, of Maryland, SMITH, ‘of South 
Carolina, JOHNSON, of Kentucky, and FINDLAY. 

The motion was rejected. ; 

The question then recurring on postponing to and 
making the bill the special order for to-morrow, on mo- 
tion of Mr. MACON, the motion of Mr. DICKERSON 
was divided, and the question taken on the postpone- 
ment till to-morrow, which was agreed to—Ayes 38— 
Noes.7. The question on making the bill the special 
order of the day for to-morrow, was then put and carried 
—Yeas 25—Nays 20. 


LAND CLAIMS IN LOUISIANA, &c. 


The Senate proceeded in reading, by sections, the bill 
for the trial of land claims in the States of Louisiana, 
Missouri, Mississippi, and Alabama, and in the Territo- 
ries of Florida and Arkansas; the amendment offered by 
Mr. REED still pending. ‘ . 

Mr. REED withdrew his amendment, announcing fo 
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He said we were bound, by the faith of treaties to France 
and Spain, to respect and protect the rights of properly of 
the citizens.of Louisiana and Missouri, Arkansas and Flo- 
rila. The President had recommended the claims de- 
rived from the French and Spanish Governments to the 
consideration of Congress ; that part of the. Message was 
referred tothe @emmittee, who, it was expected, would: 
report a bill forthe adjustment of those titles, which 
were few in number, and simple in their principles ; in- 
_ stead of that, the bill invites all claims, even the British, 

‘to come in to be decided according to equity and justice, 
and with a provision to take Jands somewhere else, if the 
claims are equitable. ý : $ . 

Mr, J. said, ‘the two classés of claims were entirely un- 
like, and depending on entirely différent principles. The 
one, we are bound to consider with all favor; the other, 
we are bound equally toreject. In the one, we are under | 
the highest pledge to adjudge them speedily, as well as 
impartially—to protect their rights; while no such obliga- 
tion exists on the part of the Government towards the 
other. On the contrary, they ought not to interfere to! 
give any kind of countenance to these unfounded claims. | 

Great Brituin was in possession of Florida about twenty 
years... She granted large quantities of lauds to non- 
residents. The lands were not occupied, nor the condi- 
tion of the grants fulfilled. It was a great extent of coun- 
try unsettled, and granted out, with great liberality, to 
people in Europe, as a matter of speculation. Florida 
was conquered, and Spain re-possessed herself of her 
‘Territory ; and, in the-Treaty of 1783, it was stipulated 
that British subjects should be allowed eighteen months to! 
sell their rights. They could not remain-under the jed- 
lous policy of that Government. But it became necessa- 
ry. for Spain to ascertain the extent of the claims upon the | 
soul, in order to know what remained of the domain, that 
she might know what lands she might grant to her own] 
. subjects. She, therefore, required all titles to be regis- 

‘tered in a certain time, and this time was-afterwards pro- 
longed. Those claims which were occupied or re-enter- | 
ed, and the claim made known and continued, were held 
good, and respected; all others were considered as aban- | 
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these titles were approved, have been-sury 

The. country has become. very desirable and 

from the manner it has been improved ; and 

grantees, who claim large tracts‘of land, thus improved by: _ 
the industry and labor of others, stimulated by the hope of. 
profiting by their claims, continue to menacé and threaten 


the real owners of the soil. As-yet, they have not been 
able to. alarm them into a compromise. They have not 
been able to obtain confirmations from the Governmént, 
nor decisions from the Courts. . In that part of Louisiana 
which formerly constituted a part of West Florida, and 
in the Territory of Florida, similar Boards of Commission- 
ers, with like powers, haye decided. on such claims. as 
were entered, Whatever British grants they have con- 
firmed, are valid, and-all others arerejected.. “The remain- 
der:of the land belongs to the Government, ‘which they 
have either given as donations or j; -emptions to actual 
settlers, or they. are surveying and ‘selling. them as public 


lands.” ‘The British grants. cannot b than 43.or 4 
years old—held in large quantities, not by inhabitants of 
the country, but by no one knows who... They have, not 


been recognized by the Spanish Governinent or our own, 
and I infer they cannot be sustained before the Courts of 
the country, because, with all the temptation which.the 
valuable estates which they pretend to claim; holdout, 
they have never been able to recover in asingle instance. 

Now, said Mr. J. what does this bill propose? To.ad- 
mit all these claims to be entered before ‘the Board.of 
Commissioners, who are to decide on them’according to 
equity and justice—in fact, to revive these dormant titles,. 
to give life to these claims, which are now. dead in law ; to 
cover a whole country with these pretended rights; to 
set'in motion a spirit of wild speculations a x ar 
harass the People. 1f these claims are valid: 
Courts are open to them ; there let them go, 
any additional sanction from us. ; 


this, they have asked to have their. titles. adjudged: by 
the ordinary tribunals ; this has been refus They now. 
ask to have some mode of ascertaining the validity of their 
titles. Mr. J; said we were bound by the:treaties to re- 
spect their property, and yet, after twenty-three years, in 
which they have sued, and in every mode of application, 
nothing hasbeen done. ‘There is no adverse claimant but 


doned.. After this, she granted to the people actually | the Government; no suit can be brought—their titles are 
living inthe. country, by whom these lands were highly | doubted—they dare not sell them, they cannot guaranty 
improved, and which now forms the fairest and richest | them against the Government, and the consequence is that 


portion of the Mississippi State. 
After the United States obtained possession, they esta- 
blished a Board of Cummissionérs, to: receive all claims, 


they are as effectually deprived of their property as ifthe . 
Government had taken possession of it by forces. Itis a 
matter of no consequence to them by what mode they are 


Spanish and British, and to decide upon the validity of | deprived of their rights, whether by the direct action:of 


them. ‘This Board was, for several years, open, and many | the Government, or by avy indirect means.” The Claimants,“ 


claims decided ; some few British, and most of the Span- are fast disappearing—their minor children are unable to 
ish, and, especially, all that were cultivated is 
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from delay, and these ate the motives which have induced 
the Executive to recommend the decision. of the French 
- and Spanish: claims to. Congress. But now we-are to be 
éncimbeéred with the British claims to avast extent, which 


will, require much time to determine them, and produce 


great uneasiness in the country where they are situated, | 


Mr. J. said, as'to the ‘proposition of giving them other 
lands, the Government might: do as they pleased about 
that. If they thought the titles worth any thing, they 
might compromise with them. But he objected to con- 
necting that subject with the ‘claims’of Louisiana. Insti- 
tute a new Commission for that. special purpose. He 
hopéd the sixth line would be stricken out. PAE 

ME REED, of Mississippi, rose, and observed, that the 
bill under consideration had such an. immediate: bearing 
upon the interests of the State which he had. the honor, 
in part, to represent, that it would be criminal in him to 
remain silent while it was under consideration. If the bill 
should pass in its present shape, instead of being a bene- 
fit, it would be the greatest curse to most of the States 
and Territories to which it was intended to apply, and to 
none would it be more deleterious than to the State of 
Mississippi... It sometimes happens, that we find it con- 
venient to take ə good, mixed with a portion of evil ; but 
if this bill passes, we have no option but taking an evil of 
the greatest magnitude, intermingled with very little 
good. When this bill, said Mr. R. was first reported to 
the Senate, { looked to it as a most auspicious measure 
for udjusting many large land claims, situated in the 
States and Territories mentioned in the bill, and which 
claims, both in policy and in justice, ought long since to 
have been settled. And I cannot believe that the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims, which reported this bill, 
has seen the full extent of the evils it is calculated to in- 
flict, and which will be ily compensated by the good 
which some of its provisions are calculated to effect. I 
do not censure the committee, because it was not suffi- 
ciently informed of the state of land titles in those States 
and Territories, to judge with accuracy of the evils which 
would flow from some of the provisions of this bill. A 
succinct retrospect of the former legislation, or attempted 
legislation of Congress, upon this subject, will clearly de- 
fine the objects to which this bill ought to extend, and by 
which its provisions ought to be limited. In the Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, there are scveral claims to lund upon 
which former or existing Boards of Commissioners had no 
power to decide. - Their functions were limited to the 
collection of testimony and reporting the same to Con- 
gress, to whom a power was reserved to decide definitely 
uponthem. Such was the claim of Elisha Winter, for one 
million of acres, and of William Winter aud Gabriel Win- 
ter, his sons, for two hundred and fifty thousand acres 
each. 


thousand acres, and afterwards to three thousand: five 
hundred acres, which loudly call upon the justice of the 


nation to `provide some. means of adjustment. Many'of 
our citizens have purchased under these claims, and es- 
pecially under the title of Bodreau, and have appealed in 
vain to Congress to-provide them some means of vindi- 
cating their rights, so long withheld. In Florida, it is 
known there are similar claims, of the justice of which 1 
know nothing, and of which it is not necessary to speak, 
It is not asked of Congress to recognise these claims, and 
confirm them to multitudes of innocent holders. But it 
is asked, and has been asked, for years, to provide an im- 
partial tribunal before which these titles might be laid, 
and by which they might be decided. | It is not a matter 
in which individuals are alone concerned, though it is sub- 
mitted that their rights and claims to justice would form 
a strong appeal to the Government of this country. The 
Government of the Union, and the States and ‘Territories 
in which these large claims are situated, are also deeply 
interested in their decision. In their present situation, 
those States and Territories are retarded in their popula- 
tion, which must continue to be the case until they are 
scttled in some form ; and the Government of the Union 
is deprived of a revenue to be derived from the sale of 
those lands if they are public domain. For several suc: 
cessive. sessions of Congress, bills have been reported in 
one or the other branch to provide a mode for adjusting 
these claims ; but, hitherto, for some cause or other, they 
have failed, though Congress appears penctrated with 
the necessity of passing some law on the subject. When 
the bill now under consideration was reported by the 
committee, T looked to it as providing, a remedy for. the 
evils which 1 have mentioned, and as a measure of justice 
held ont to numerous citizens who had heen long tasting 
the bitter cup of disappointment, and enduring the tor- 
ture of “hope deferred.” Little, therefore, did I ex. 
pect to find the bill extended beyond this necessary ob- 
ject, and, instead of confining itself to providing 2 mode 
of trial for these large claims before mentioned, which 
have not heretofore been acted upon, embracing all claim), 


I have examined these claims critically, and do} of whatever description, and whatever amount, in the 
not hesitate to say, that the conditions imposed by the | States and Territories mentioned in the bill. 


Without 


Spanish Government upon the first, and one at least of | adverting at present to the evils which will flow from 
the latter, were substantially, if not literally, complied | such a plenary Commission, sent into these States and 
with during the existence of the Spanish Government in | Territories to disturb the repose, and upturn the title of 


the Province of Louisiana, The original grantees have 


parted with their title, which has passed into the hands of | such a bill be defended ? 


innocent purchasers, who, relying upon the faith of trea- 
ties, and the integrity and justice of the Government, have 
paid their money, and who,'as I have been recently in 
‘formed by letter, now amount to upwards of two thou- 
sand persons, dispersed through various States of the 
Union. » ‘These persons, or some of them, have, from 
time to time, petitioned Congress, and invoked it to re- 
spect the faith of treaties, and provide a tribunal before 
which their rights could be heard and decided. At this 
session L have presented, myself, a memorial on this:sub. 
ject, couched in strong but respectful language, which 
was referred to a committee of this body. In Louisiana, 
Ahere are claims similarly situated, such asthe claim of the 


honest possessors, I would ask, upon what principle can 

The 6th section provides, 
t that the said Comniissioners shall be, and they are here- 
“by, invested with authority and jurisdiction to hear and 
‘determine the claims of all persons claiming lands in 
the States or Territorics hereinafter specified, under 
s‘ titles derived, or alleged to be derived, otherwise than 
from the Government of the United States; and such 
“determination shall be according to right and justice, 
‘and in conformity to the true and equitable inteat and 
t meaning of the treaty between the United States and 
**the foreign Government under which such title is de- 
“rived, or alleged to be derived.” It will be observed 
that this section provides for the trial of all claims “ under 
‘titles derived, or alleged to be derived, otherwise than 


Baron de Bastrop, and of the Marquis de Maison Rouge, | “ffrom the Government of the United States.” It em 
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braces claims which may have been presented to a form- 
er Board of Commissioners, and by it rejected. And it 
also. embraces all other claims which might have been 
‘presented, but, through neglect or inattention, were not 
-soypresented. Are those States and Territories never to 
be at rest, in regard. to their land titles? Will not one 
decision be considered as sufficient, or an opportunity for 
a decision which has been neglected by the claimants? 
Or are they to be relieved against their own negligence, 
and to have a new opportunity of establishing dormant 
and forgotten claims, after the evidence of adverse titles 
has been lost or destroyed, the possessor of the soil re- 
lying that his title was secure, and would not be again dis- 
turbed? Besides, persons so situated, whose claims have 
been heretofore rejected, or not acted on by the Boards 
of Commissioners, may still resort to the Courts of Justice, 
‘or come with their claims before Congress for its sanction. 
But, I beseech you, Mr. President, and the Senate, not 
to send such a commission among us, charged with such 
pernicious powers, and more terrible than the High Com- 
ynission Court of England, and which, instead of being a 
blessing to us in its present form, will open a ‘* Pandora’s 
Box” upon the inhabitants, towards whom it professes 
kindness and regard. i 
But this is not all. The section provides that the <‘ de- 
terminations shall be made according to right and justice,” 
which, in effect, would dispense all those dormant titles 
from the forms of law, to which all other titles are subject, 
and leave the Board of Commissioners an arbitrary discre- 
tion to decide upon them, according to their own notions 
of “right and justice.” Can such a power be otherwise 
than terrible to the possessors of the soil, who have felled 
the forests, improved their lands, raised families, and hoped 
to spend the residue of their days in security and tranquil- 
tity ? But I have now to consider a still more objectiona- 
ble feature in this bill, to which the amendment of the Se- 
nator from Louisiana (Mr. Jouxston) more immediately 
applies. ‘The bill provides, that the Commissioners shall 
have cognizance ofall claims ‘under titles derived, or al- 
““leged to be derived, otherwise than from the Government 
ofthe United States.” The amendment proposed limits 
the operation of the bill to titles derived under the French 
and Spanish Governments ; the effect of which will be, if 
jt prevails, to exclude all British titles from the cognizance 
ofthe Board to be established, This amendment goes 
far to remove my objections to the bill ; but it doesnot, in 
my mind, complete the work of reformation. If this 
amendment should prevail, I shall move an amendment, 
by way of proviso, to the sixth section, that the power 
and jurisdiction of the Commissioners shall not extend to 
any claims to land, upon which, under former laws, any 
previous Board of Commissioners had power and jurisdic- 
tion to hear and decide. And, if this amendment pre- 
vails, I shall consider the bill as restored to its primitive 
and legitimate object, and shall be perfectly willing that 
this new Commission shall gain admittance into Missis- 
sippi; otherwise, (according to the notice I gave,) I shall 
renew my motion to strike Mississippi from the bill 
wherever it occurs, so as to exempt that State from the 
deleterious operation of the bill in its present form. But 
T wish to present to the Senate, distinctly, the effect of 
the bill, as it at present stands, upon the State which 1 
have the honor, in part, to represent. A great part of 
the oldest settled, and most thickly populated region of 
that State, on the Mississippi river, is covered by British 
grants, or pretended grants, bearing date from the Treaty 
of Paris, in 1763, to our Treaty of Peace, in 1785. These 
grants, which were ‘legally and fully executed,” were 
recognised in favor of actual residents, by the ‘* Articles 
of Agreement and Cession” between the United States 
and Georgia, and that recognition is the firmest basis on 
which they stand. Congress passed various laws upon 
the subject of these British claims, from the year 1803, 


up to the year 1812, The principal object of this pro- 
tracted legislation was a requisition upon the British 
claimants to produce their titles, and cause them to be 
registered. ‘The time for complying with this requisition 
was enlarged, by successive acts of Congress, which de- 
nounced the penalty of forfeiture upon a neglect or dis- 
regard of these requisitions. Stich British. titles as came 
within the “Articles of Agreement and Cesssion”: with 
Georgia, in favor of actual residents, were. confirmed. 
Others were registered according to the provisions of the 
several acts of Congress, but were rejected for the want 
ofresidence. Another, and perhaps the largest class of 
claims, were never registered, or decided upon by the 
Board of Commissioners. The Commission was institutéd 
in Mississippi Territory, in 1803, and continued until some 
time in 1807. In that Territory, the Board was unrestrict- 
ed by the amount of the claim, and had power to decide 
upon claims, however large, and of whatever kind. All 
those lands, so covered by British claims, were after- 
wards re-granted by the Spanish Government, under 
which latter the actual possessors now hold title. The 


effect, therefore, of the bill, as it now stands, will be, to 
revive and reinstate all those British claims, disencam- 


bered with the provisions and conditions of former laws, 
and to be decided merely according to the opinions which 
the Board may have of “right and justice.’ That State, 
too, has passed limitation acts, which will be of no avail, 
in conflict with the ample powers conferred upon the ex- 
traordinary Commission constituted by this bill. And I 
would ask, what claim has this class of titles upon an 
indulgent legislation ? You have, already, afforded them 
an ample opportunity of producing and establishing their 
titles, before the former Commission. In some instances, 
they were rejected ; in others, the laws were set at defi- 
ance, and they were not produced before the Boards 
heretofore established. If we now set the example, 
where is this caurse of legislation to end? Twenty 
years have already elapsed, during which our People 
have enjoyed repose ; and it is now sought, by an ill-tim- 
ed legislation, to open the flood-gates of a desolating liti- 
gation. And yet, the ordinary Courts of Justice are open 
to these claimants, where they will receive ample and 
impartial justice, at the hands of the national tribunals. 
Far different is their situation from those claiming title 
under those large grants before adverted to. ‘These Jat- 
ter have been without a remedy, for near a quarter of a 
century, while the former are to be let into anew trial, 
after the lapse of nearly the same period of time. It has 
been intimated, indistinctly, by the Senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Sayre] that I have received some instruc- 
tions in reference to these claims. {can only say, that, 
in this, he is mistaken. I was of counsel in favor of some 
of this class of claimants, in my own State, and served 
them faithfully. But, with the decision below, my func- 
tions ceased. I was afterwards applied to, during the 
present Winter, to appear in behalf of the claimants, in 
the Supreme Court of the United States ; but declined 
this application, because I deemed it inconsistent with 
my duties on this floor. And 1am now at entire liberty to 
act upon these claims, in a manner conforming tomy new 
situation and my new duties. Ido not wish further to pro- 
scribe these cluims by law, but J am still more unwilling 
to give them additional succor, by any new act of legisla- 
tion. The wise legislator, before he acts, will net only 
look at the possible good which may flow from his legis- 
lation, but will survey the evils, also, which will follow 
in its train. No good can result from passing this bill, in 
its present form ; and the evils which will flow from it 
will be beyond the reach of time, or the wisest legislation 
to repair. 1 hope, therefore, the amendment of the Sen- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Jounsrox] will prevail, and that 
the bill will be so amended, in its progress, as to answer 
the wise purposes for which it was intended. | 3 
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` “Mr; BERRIEN also took part in the debate. Without | 
coming to any decision on the motion of Mr. JOHN- 
STON, the Senate adjourned. 


-.. Torspay, Fesnruary 20, 1827. 
; LAND CLAIMS, &e. : 

The unfinished business. of yesterday having been re- 
sumed, the bill for the trial of land claims in sundry States 
and Territories was. taken up; the motion of Mr. JOHN- 
STON, of Louisiana, to strike out the 6th line. of the 6th 
section, and insert “French and: Spanish Claims,” the 
effect of which would be to exclude other claims than 

French and Spanish from the adjudication contemplated 
by the bill, still pending. After debate, $ 

Mr. BENTON moved two amendments, which were 
agreed to. i : rey 

Mr. CHANDLER moved ‘to amend the bill by adding a 
clause to the last section, making the decision of the Com- 
missioners final as to the claimants, and directing that 
each claimant, previous to the adjudication, sign an 
agreement to abide by the decision; and making it a bar 
to any further investigation in a court of justice, or other- 
wise ; which was agreed to. 

Mr. EATON offered an amendment, making it neces- 
sary that the person claiming lands should have resided 
in Louisiana or Florida at the time the lands were grant- 
ed; which, after debate, was agréed to, 

Mr. HOLMES moved to add to the 6th section a provi- 
so, allowing, in cases where the Commissioners should 
decide against the United States, when the grant of land 
was above four thousand acres, the United States to be 
entitled to an appeal. 

Mr. BERRIEN suggested that this right ought to be 
limited as to time. 

Mr. HOLMES varied his motion, soas to make it ne- 
cessary to appeal within ‘six months after the decision ; 
when it was adopted. 

Mr. KANE moved to lay the bill on the table, on the 
ground that it could not be matured this session, and act- 
ed on in both Houses. `The motion was rejected. 

Mr. REED offered the following amendment, as an ad- 
ditional proviso to the 6th section, which was adopted : 
“Provided, also, that the power and jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners to be appointed under thisact, shall not 
extend to any claims toland upon which, under former 
laws, any previous Board of Commissioners in the several 
States and Territories, in the bill mentioned, had power 
and jurisdiction to hear and decide.” ; 

Mr. WHITE then offered the following, as an amend- 
ment to Mr. R’s proposition, which was adopted. ** Pro- 
vided, further, that no claim shall be received for adju- 
dication, the evidence of which has not been recorded 
within the time heretofore prescribed by law.” 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. - 


Weoxespax, Fesrvary 21, 1827. 
COLONIAL TRADE BILL, &c. 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, 
bill to regulate the trade between 
the Colonies of Great Britain. 

The question was first put on postponing the unfinish- 
ed business of yesterday, (the land claim bill,) and carri- 
ed, 25 to 16. ae A; 

. Mr. DICKERSON hoped the motion òn considering the 
Colonial Trade bill would not succeed. The design of 
that motion was, in his opinion, to give that bill a prefer- 
ence over the special orders of the day. He was willing, 
as far as possible, to advance this measure ; but there 
was a bill (the billincreasing the duty en woollens) which 


moved to take up the 
the United States and 


.| which a large portion of the commuiiity: was intel 
. | He should, therefore, ‘call forthe yeas and nays on 


he had exerted himself to place among the special” 


of the day, that it might come up at an early: peri 


question, b 


ecause he considered it as deeply affecting the, 


_| progress of that bill. © 


Mr. BRANCH was sutprised at the conduct of thé gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, and could not suppress the féél- 
ings to which it had given rise... It was only necessary to 
recur to the conduct of that gentleman a few days sinvé, 
to show that he acted with great partiality. Through his 
zeal, the bill to increase the duty on woollens was placed 
among the special orders of the day—a preference to 
which it was not entitled. Why, then, was he so zealous 
in the present instance, in endeavoring to prevent ano- 
ther bill from enjoying the same advantage? Did he iñ- 
tend to frighten the Senate, and drive them from the dic- 
tates of their will and judgment, by precluding the con- 
sideration of any other bill until his should have been act- 
éedupon?. The subject now under consideration was of 
vast importance ; was one upon which there was no dif- 
ference of opinion, andin which the whole country was 
interested. It was not, like the measure advocated by 
the gentleman from New Jersey, a matter of doubtful poli- 
cy, but was called for by the highest interests of the 
whole community. He hoped, therefore, the Senatè 
would not deny the gentleman from Louisiana the same 
advantage which had been justified by the course.of the 
gentleman from New Jersey. : 

Mr. DICKERSON said, that the gentleman from North 
Carolina seemed to think that the Committee on Manu 
factures had gained a preference, by placing the Woollens 
bill among the special orders; but it was merely what 
they were entitled to. The bill was not placed before 
the other special orders, and, therefore, it was no prefer- 
ence. ‘The gentleman had said that the same advantage 
ought to be given to the bill now in question : and Mr, 
D. was perfectly willing that it should be placed among 
the special orders of the day. He wished, whenever the 
vote was taken on which the fate of the Woollens bill was 
to turn, whatever that vote might be, to have the privi- 
lege of recording his vote; and he béliéved the other 
friends of the bill wished todo the same. ` He, therefore, 
called for the yeas and nays, believing that, if the Colo. 
nial Trade bill was now considered, the Woollens. bill 
could not be acted upon this year. j 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, was glad that the yeas and 
nays had been called, and hoped the trade bill would be 
taken up. The subject had been discussed last year >, 
and he was anxious to show the People of the United 
States what were the present feelings of the Senate upon 
it. It wasa matter of greatimportance. The British Ore 
ders in Council had cut off our trade with the Colonies, 
and this deprivation had caused much concern. Two 
Jong reports had been made upon the subject. The 
People throughout the country felt great anxiety upon 
the subject’; and he thought it absolutely necessary to 
proceed to its immediate consideration. The question, 
then; was, ‘whether the Senate would now act upon this 
bill, or allow a subject of less importance to usurp its 
place, and prevent its being settled this year. He hoped 


| the motion would prevail. 


Mr. EDWARDS did not agree altogether with either 
of the gentlemen who had last spoken. The gentleman 
from New Jersey supposed that if this bill was taken ups 
it must operate as a rejection of the Woollens bill ; while, 
on the other hand, the gentleman from Maryland argued 
that, if the Woollens bill was acted upon, the West India 
bill must, as a matter of course, be rejected. Mr. E. 
must be excused, if he did not exactly agree with either 
of the gentlemen. . He had voted in favor of the first mo- 
tion of the gentlemani from Louisiana, and he should now 


: beim favor of placing the Trade hill among the special 
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orders of the day, ashe thought there was time for acting 
onboth. Jf that motion was made he should vote for it; 
but he could not vote for its immediate consideration, as 
he-thought the bill advocated by the gentleman from New 
Jersey one of greatimportance, and entitled to the priority, 

Mr. HAYNE observed, that, in his opinion, in a ques- 
tion of preference, the bill longest acted upon was enti- 
ded to the priority. The West India Trade bill had lain 
fora long time on the table, while the Woollens bill came 
within a short time from the other House. Therefore, if 
the latter was now acted upon in preference to the former, 
the order would be reversed. The Colonial Trade bill 
must be passed and sent to the other House, there also to 
be considered and concurred in ; while the Woollens bill 
had already been acted upon by the other Lfouse. If the 
Senate refused to take up the West India bill, they would 
give the preference to a bill of minor importance, and 
that which had come latest before them—a course which, 
he trusted, they were not ready to adopt. 

Mr. HOLMES thought the discussions which had taken 
place within a few days, had been ¥ery unprofitable, as 
they had entirely turned upon the preference of different 
pills. In this way, time enough. bad been wasted to have 
passed both bills. He did not think it so important which 
bill was taken up, as that one or the other should be act- 
ed upon without further delay. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, said he felt it his duty 
to press the-bill to regulate the Colonial Trade, as a charge 
of negligence would, with reason, be made against him, 
as Chairman of the Committee of Commerce, did he al- 
low matters of minor importance to interpose and prevent 
this bill from being brought up in time to be passed. He 
had no intention to take any advantage over any other 
measure, but urged the bill through a consideration of 
duty. 
acquiesce in the 
flceted on. its great importance, and that his bill would 
come up in its order. 

Mr, JOHNSON, of Kentucky, said, that his predictions 
were every moment verified ; and he was now more con- 
winced than ever that the Woollens bill could not be act- 
ed upon this year. It was plain that both could not be 
passed, and aiso that, of the two, the Colonial Trade bill 
was entiled to the preference, from ils importance. 
"There were now but ten days remaining, and he hoped no 
more time would be wasted in useless disputes, but that 
athe gentleman from New Jersey would give way. 

The question was then taken on the motion to take up 
the Colonial Trade bill, and carried. 

"Che bill, as follows, was accordingly taken up in Com- 
mittec. of the Whole. 


“A BILL to regulate the Commercial Intercourse between 
the United States and the Colonics of Great Britain. 


s De it enacted, €e. That, from and after the thirtieth 
day of Scptember next, the ports of the United States 
shall be, and remain closed against any and every vessel 
coming, of arriving, by sea, from any port or place in the 
British Colonics, or possessions, hereinafter mentioned, to 
wit: ‘Phe British possessions in the West Indics, and on 
the Continent of South America, the Bahama Islands, the 
Islands called Caicos, the Bermuda or Somer Islands ; the 
British possessions on the coast of Aftica ; the Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the Islands, settlements, and 
territories, belonging thereto, and dependent thereupon 5 
‘the Islands of Mauritius and Ceylon, and the several 
Islands and Territorics belonging to and dependent on 
cach, respectively : the British settlements in the Island 
of New Holland, and the several Islands and ‘Territories 
‘belonging thereto, and dependent thereon ; the Island of 
Van Dieman’s Land, and-the several Islands belonging 
thereto, aned dependent thereon ; Lower Canada, the Pro- 
vinces of. New Brunswick and Noya Scotia, the Islands of 


Newfoundland, St. Johns, Cape Breton, and the depend- 


encies.of them, or any other Colony or possession, under 
the dominion of Great Britain, in the West Indies, or oti 
the Continent of America ; and any vessel; which shalt 
have cleared from any port or place in the Colonies or 
possessions above described, and afterwards taken ina 
cargo at any port or place in any of the Colonies:or pos- 
sessions aforesaid, or which, having’ ¢leared from any 
port or place in the Colonics or possessions: aforesaid, 
with a cargo, shall, afterwards, in the same voyage, have 
touched at, or again cleared from, any other port or place}. 
shall, nevertheless, be deemed to have come from a-port 
or place in the Colonies or possessions aforesaid, within 
the meaning of this act; and every vessel, so excluded, 
as aforesaid, from the ports of the United States, that 
shall enter, or attempt to enter, the same, in violation of 
this act, shall, with her tackle, apparel, and furniture, 
together with the cargo on board, be ferfeited to the 
United States. ` 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the thirtieth day of September next, the owner, consignee; 
or agent, of every vessel, owned wholly, or in part, by a 
subject or subjects of his Britannic Majesty, which shall 
have been duly entered in any port of the United. States, 
and on board of which shall have. been there laden, for 
exportation, any article or articles, of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture, of the United States, other. than 
provisions and sea stores necessary for the voyage, shall, 
before such vessel shall be cleared outward, at the Cus- 
tom-house, give bond, in a sum double the value of'such 
articles, with one or more sureties, to the satisfaction of 
the Collector, that the article or articles, so laden on 
board such vessel for exportation, shall be landed.insome 
port or place other than any portor place in the above- 


fle hoped the gentleman trom New Jersey would | mentioned Colonies or possessions ; and any such vessel 
consideration of this bill, when he re-{ that shall sail, or attempt to sail, from any port of the 


United States, without having given bond as aforesaid, 
shall, with her tackle, apparel, and furniture, together 
with the article or articles aforesaid, laden ow beard.the 
same as aforesaid, be forfeited to the United States : Zro- 
vided, always, That nothing in this act contained shall be 
deemed, or so construed, as to violate any provision of the 
Conventions to regulate Commerce between the Territo. 


| ries of the. United States and of his Britannic Majesty, 


which were concluded, respectively, on the third day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, and.on the 
twentieth day of October, one thousand eight hundred 
and cighteen. Bde Ans 
“Sce. 3. And be it further enacted, That the form oft 
bond aforesaid shall be prescribed by the Secretary. of, the 
Department of the Treasury ; and the same shall and may 
be discharged, and.not otherwise, by: producing, within 
one year after the date thereof, ‘a like certificate to: that 
required by, and under the regulations contained in, the 
eighty-first section of the act “to regulate the collection 
of duties on imports,” passed the second day of March, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, that the articles of 
the growth, produce, and manufacture, of the United 
States, laden as aforesaid, were unladen and landed con- 
formably to the provisions of this act, or in case of loss by 
sea, by capture, or other unavoidable accident, by the 
production of such ather proofs as the nature of the case 
will admit, according to the provisions of the eighty-first 
section of the act aforesaid. . 
“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all penalties 
and forfeitures incurred by force of this act, shall be sued 
for, recovered, distributed, and accounted for, and may 
be mitigated or remitted, inthe manner, and according to 
the provisions, of the revenue laws of the United States. 
“Sec, 5. Provided, nevertheless, und be it further enacted, 
That this act shall not take effect, nor go into operation, 
if, before the said thirtieth day of September next, the 
President of the United States shall receive satisfactory 
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~ evidence that the said Colonies and possessions aforesaid, | 
are open to the ‘admission of the vessels of the United 
States coming from the said United States; that neither 
such vessels, nor their cargoes, are subjected to any other 
or higher duties or charges than British vessels, and their 
cargoes, arriving from the United States, in the said Colo- 
nies and possessions, are subjected. to; that the vessels 
of the United States may import into said Colonies and 
possessions, from the United States, any article or articles 
which a British vessel could, by law, import from the 
United States into the said Colonies or possessions, and 
that the vessels of the United States may export, to any 
country whatever, other than to the dominions or posses- 
sions of Great: Britain, any article or articles, from the said 
Colonies or possessions, which. vessels of Great Britain 
may export therefrom. And, if the. President. of the 
United States shall receive such satisfactury evidence as 
aforesaid, on or before the said thirtieth day of September 
next, he ig hereby authorized to issue his proclamation, 
declaring that the said Colonies or possessions are open to 
the admission of the vessels of the United States on the 
conditions aforesaid; and, thereupon, from the date of 
the said proclamation, the ports of the United States shall 
be open to vessels of the United States and British vessels, 
coming from said Colonies or possessions; and, also, to 
the yessels of other nations, coming therefrom, which, by 
treaty, or according to the navigation act of the United 
States, may be entitled to bring merchandise from said 
Colonies and possessions into the United States ; and Bri- 
tish vessels, arriving in the United States therefrom, shall 
be subject, neither on their tonnage nor on their cargoes, 
to any other or higher duties, or charges of any kind, 
than vessels of the United States. And, from the date of 
the said proclamation of the President, the act passed on 
the first day of March, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, 
entitled ‘* An act to regulate the commercial intercourse 
between the United States and certain British ports ;”? the 
act passed on the fifteenth day of May, eighteen hundred 
and twenty, entilled ‘An act’ supplementary to an act, 
entitled ‘An act concerning navigation ;°” and the act, 
entitled “An act concerning navigation,” passed-on the 
eighteenth of April, eighteen hundred and eighteen, shall 
be, and are hereby, declared, severally, to be repealed. 
Or, provided further, That if, on or before the said thirti- 
eth day of September next, the President of the United 
States shall receive satisfactory evidence that the Colo- 
nies and possessions aforesaid are open to the admission of 
vessels of the United States, coming from the said United 
States; that neither such vessels nor their cargoes are 
subjected to any other or higher duties or charges, than 
are levied or exacted on British vessels and their cargoes, 
arriving from the United States, in the said Colonics and 
possessions; and that the vessels of the United States 
may import, into said Colonies and possessions, from the 
United States, any article or articles, the produce or man- 
ufacture of the United States, which a British vessel 
could, by law, import from the United States into the said 
Colonies ‘or possessions, it shall and may be lawful for 
the President of the United States to issue his proclama- 
tion, declaring that the ports of the United States are open 
to vessels of the United States, and to British vessels, 
eoming directly from said Colonies and possessions; and, 
also, to vessels of other nations, coming therefrom, which, 
by treaty, or according to the navigation act of the Unit- 
ed States, may be entitled to bring merchandise from said 
Colonies and possessions into the United States, on the 
same terms as vessels of the United States ; and that Bri- 
tish vessels, arriving in the ports of the United States, 
from the Colonies or possessions aforesaid, shall not, after 
the date of the proclamation last mentioned, be subject- 
ed, either on their tonnage or their cargoes, to any other 
or higher duties, or charges of any kind, than are levied on 
vessels of the United States, and their cargoes, of similar ! 
Vou, IL —27 f 


Pa 


‘But these interests, although some 


merchandise, imported from thé same Colonies and posses. 
sions, And, from and after the date of such proclamation, 
the first and second sections of this act shall be suspended.” 
The bill having been read— pele 
` Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, the Chairman of the 
Committee, said, he did not propuse to take up the time 
of the Senate in making an opening speech. The report 
contained as clear ‘and succinct a view of the case’ as he 
could present. He should wait to see the amendments 
that might be proposed, upon which he would endeavor 
to give all the information in his power, and all the ex- 
planations that might be required. He said the bill con. 
cerned two great interests of the country—the Agricul- 
tural and the Navigating ; and it was natural that gentle- 
men, representing those interests here, should entertain 
different views, with regard to the policy to be adopted. 
$ what different, were, 
he thought, reconcilable with each other, and with the. 
great interest of the Government. They are both great 
and vital. interests—both must be sustained, and neither 
ought to be sacrificed. The committee in the House of 
Representatives was composed of seven members, and of 
the Senate, of five members, from different parts of the 
United States, and representing all the concerns of the 
country. . The bill. presents several points of considera 
ble difficulty, all of which were fully discussed by that 
committee. Unanimity was not to be expected; but 
opinions have been compared and reconciled 3 and a bill, 
consistent in all its parts, has been formed. The first 
question was—.As Great Britain has, by her interdict, ex- 
cluded us from her Colonial trade, shall we acquiesce in 
it, or shall we resist it? In‘ fact, must we submit or legis- 
late ? All concurred in the necessity of legislation. The 
next was—Shall we propose to open the trade 3 and 
what the terms shall be? There was no difference of 
opinion as to the terms—they were to be the most liberal 
—all that Great Britain had ever required ; and it was 
concluded, if she rejected these terms, there must be a 
non-intercourse. The extent of the interdict, when it 
should take effect, were subjects which gave rise to cons 
siderable difference of opinion. Some were in favor of 
imposing the interdict at once; some on the 30th Sep- 
tember, and some for postponing until the 31st December 
next. The committee adopted the middle time, because 
it corresponded with the time of the British act ; because 
it gave full time to consider the subjects; and, because 
by postponing to the 3ist December, we virtually lost the 
trade for two years; and because we could not make 
them feel the interdicts, so as to produce any relaxation. 
Some were for limiting the interdict to vessels by sea; 
some for making it entire. The committee of the House 
of Kepresentatives discussed this subject fully, and agreed 
to make the interdict complete; but they returned me 
the bill, with the words ‘sby sca” retained, and I re. 
ported it to the House, against my own opinion—from a 
respect to their opinion—and with a desire to have them 
uniform. Bat, Mr. J. said, he knew that, as to the time 
of the interdict, and as to the extent of it, these were 
points which must be discussed in the House. All seem- 
ed to agree that the terms were liberal, and ought to be 
accepted by Great Britain. If they were not, the inter- 
dict ought to follow : and the time when, and the extent 
of it, must be ascertained by a majority of both Houses, 
He was himself in favor of the interdict to take effect in 
the shortest time, and to the greatest extent. But he 
was not tenacious. It might be well to give her terms 
that ought to be acceptable, tu give her full time to act, 
and impose the interdict if she refuses. The time when 
the interdict shall take effect, and the extent of it, are 
open for discussion and amendment, and the committee 
are not committed on those points. 
Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, then addressed the Senate 
as follows : E 
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Mn. Prestpexr: I believe that every member of the f thing that can effect their navigation, were alarmed at 
Senate desires that the Colonial Trade of Great Britain | its operation. They saw the, great advantages which 
with the United States shall be open.on terms of mutual | must necessarily arise from the law. to our navigation, and 
interest, and fair reciprocity. We require no particular | the consequent injury to theirs. A large Committee of 
advantage. We had it in our power to have had that | Parliament was raised—and they made a report, which I 
trade on those terms, had we met with frankness the | saw. It concluded with recommending forbearance for 
liberal terms offered by Great Britain in her act of the 5th | the present; and presumed that some favorable opportu- 
July, 1825.. We did not; and, in consequence, an Order | nity might offer that would enable them to parry the 
of Council, dated the 27th day of July last, issued, de- | blow, or to remedy the injury in some peaceable. mannér. 
priving us of the trade to any of the colonies or posses- | An opportunity did offer, when Mr. Jay made his treaty. 
sions abroad, except the East Indies, which was secured They embraced it. That treaty concedes to Great Bri- 
to us by the Convention of London. The President | tain the right of retaliation; and, it was agreed, that our 
submitted the whole subject to Congress, and, I had | vessels should, on entering the ports of Great Britain, 
hoped, that a bill, formed in a spirit of conciliation, | pay a duty equal to 94 cents per ton, on our vessels, and 


would have been presented. for our consideration. I 
think the bill before. us is-not of that cheracter. On my 
first reading of it, I thought rather favorably of it. I 
thought some amendments might be made to it, which J 
mentioned to the Chairman, [Mr. Jounsrox} and 1 meant 
to have contented myself with them. But, on a more 
close and critical examination, I found that it weuld not 
answer the object professed-—that of conciliation. That, 
if presented in its present form to the British ministry, it 
would probably be instantly rejected, and the trade 
‘would be lost, perhaps forever. At least I thought it 
probable that would be its fate. I, therefore, determined 
to present a substitute, which would be an easier mode 
to obtain my object than attempting a variety of amend- 
ments ; and T now move to strike out all the bill after the 
enacting clause, and to insert two sections, which I now 
submit, as follows : 

* That, from and after the 3ist day of December next, 
no other or higher dutics of impest or tonnage, and no 
other or higher duty or charge of any kind, upon any 
goods, wares, or merchandise, imported from the follow- 
ing free ports, or such as may hereafter be declared free 
ports, of the British Colonies, viz : [Here followed a list 
of the ports and places.] in British vessels, shall be levi- 
‘ed or exacted in any of the ports of the United States, 
{extepting the ports in Florida,) than upon the vessels 
of the United States, and upon the hke goods, wares, or 
merchandise, imported into ports of the United States in 
the same; any thing in the third section of the act, to 
which this is supplementary, dated the first of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

“Seo, 2. And be it further enacted, That the act, 
passed on the first day of March, cighteen hundred and 
twenty three, entitled * An act to regulate the commer- 
cial intercourse between the United States and certain 
British ports ?? the act passed the fifteenth day of May, 
eighteen hundred and twenty, entitled “ An act supple- 
mentary te an act, entited * An act concerning naviga- 
tion ;? ” and the act, entitled “An act concerning navi- 
gation 7’ passed on the eighteenth of April, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, shall be, and are hereby, suspend- 
ed until the thirty-first day cf December next; except so 
much thereof as imposds discriminating duties on the 
tonnage of foreign vessels and their cargoes.” 

Belore I take a more particular view of the bill and 
report, sir, [said Mr. S.] I ask leave to present a brief his- 
tory of this important branch of commerce. Early, 1 
think, in the first or second Congress, a duty was imposed, 
by law, on forcign vessels entering the ports of the Unit- 
ed States, of 94 cents per ton more than was imposed on 
our own vessels, and ten per cent. additional, on the duties 

. on goods imported in them : and those are what are de- 
nominated discriminating duties. The consequence was, 
a most rapid increase of our navigation. - So much so, 
that, in the short term of two or three years, our vessels 
were thought sufficient for the transportation of our own 
produce, and the importation of all we required from 
abroad, The British Government, always aliye to every 


on the gooas imported in them an additional duty of ten 
per cent. on the duties imposed by her laws—all, except 
tobacco, which was subjected to a duty of 18 pence ster- 
ling the 100 pounds. The consequence was, that it se- 
cured to them the carrying of all the tobacco and cotton 
of the United States, so far as was necessary for the con- 
j sumption of Great Britain or her foreign commerce, and 
gave bera decided advantage in the carrying of all the 
| other exports of the United States, necessary to her 
| consumption. If Mr. Jay had understood the subject, it 
would have been much better to have agreed to the 
repeal of our discriminating duties in favor of Great 
Britain : for, at that time, we could have entered into a 
fair competition, on equal terms, in the carrying trade. 
England being then engaged in war, and for some years 
after, the opcration of her retaliation was not felt by us, 
But, Mr. President, I was aware of the consequence, 
whenever Great Britain should be at peace ; and I made 
a detailed report, to the House of Representatives,’ in 
1801 or 1862, and proposed a repeal of our discriminat- 
ing duties to all nations who would admit our vessels in- 
to their ports on cqual terms with their own. I failed 
that time, because of the opposition of Philadelphia, 
| New York, and all the East. The treaty of Amiens open- 
ed the eyes of the Eastern merchants. British ships ob- 
tained freight of cotton at Charleston, when American 
ships could not get a bag on freight. The fact was, that 
it was nearly as good for the planter to pay the freight in 
a British ship, as to have it carried in an Amercan vesseł 
for nothing. The consequence was, that, when I intro- 
duced the bill relative to the discriminating duties jn 
| 1815, it passed without opposition. My opinion has 
j been, that we have never gaincd much by our negotia- 
j Gon with Great Britain; and, as one proof, I have sub- 
| mitted the preceding observations. 

I remember well that our New England friends were 
wroth, very wroth, indeed, because, when independent 
of Great Britain, she would not permit us to have all the 
advantages in her commerce, that we had enjoyed when 
her subjects. Although I was a merchant, and should 
have been glad to have had them, yet 1 could not per- 
ceive that I had any right to be angry on the subject. 1 
knew that all nations, with very few exceptions, held it 
iright to monopolize the trade of their colonies, and I 
could not perceive that those nations who had no colo- 
nies had any right to complain. They paid no part 
of the expense of their support or their defence. T 
asked myself the question—If the United States had 
colonies, would they grant a free trade to all nations? I 
thought it very doubtful; nay, sir, I sometimes believed 
we would not. There is a case somewhat analogous. We 
prohibit the British from all commerce with our Indians. 
; Would we consent to their participation ? I believe not. 
| When Mr. Jay made his treaty, he obtained a right to 
| trade with the West Indies on fair terms ; limited, howev- 
ever, to vessels of seventy tons burthen. The Senate 
rejected that article, because of the limitation. I thought 
then, that the Senate wére wrong: for vessels of. that 
tonnage would haye carried at least 500 barrels of flour; 
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and, ‘having high waists, would have taken deck loads of 
lumber, or live stock, and we would soon have built ves- 
sels of that tonnage to carry more articles. Mr. Jay was 
right, and the Senate were, in my humble pinion, 
wrong; and we lost the entering wedge to the trade at 
thattime. Prior to that treaty, we traded to India, and, 
X believe, traded from port to port.  [ know that our ves- 
sels carried the cotton of Bombay to China, on freight 
which was profitable. The treaty put a stop to that ad- 
vantage. Another loss by a treaty. It, however, secur- 
ed to. our commerce an entry. into all the pòrts of the 
British East Indies ; not asa right, büt as a favor—a boon, 
if you please—which word has given such offence. What 
is the language held in the treaty, and admitted by us ? 
‘* His Majesty consents to the admission of the vessels of 
the United States into all the ports of India.” What-is 
the meaning of the word consents ? Does it not mean a 
favor granted ? Inthe Convention of London, when Mr, 
Adams, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Gallatin were Commissioners, 
the same word is not used—but one of similar import. In 
that, it is said: “His Majesty admits the vessels of the 
United States into four ports in the East Indies, specifi- 
ed”’—still considering it a favor. Here, again, we gain 
nothing by treaty: for, by the Convention of London, 
we were confined to four ports in India, when, by Jay’s 
treaty, all the ports were open to us. Yet, Sir, I com- 
plain not of the Convention, It was, substantially, a good 
one ; and our Commissioners did all they could. No 
censure can or ought to be imputed to them—although 
we lost thereby the trade of their islands in the Indian 
Seas, Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, and Africa. By 
that Convention, the Colonial, or West India trade, was 
left as it had been—each nation reserving its own rights. 
‘The trade to the West Indies was considered as closed to 
ns; but the Governors had discretionary powers to open 
them when necessity required the measure—and_ they 
were frequently opened to our vessels. In fact, Mr. 
President, the trade is mutually beneficial. The colonies 
want our produce, and we want a good customer for it ; 
and, I will still hope, that, if we adopt a mild, conciliating 
course, that we may arrive at a proper understanding on 
the subject. I think our ports continued open to British 
ships, not for seven years, as stated in the report, but 
from the peace until the passage of the act of 1818; when 
their vessels were excluded. They had opened some 
ports—-Bermuda was one—which made it necessary to 
pass our act of 1820, to prevent the subterfuge intended. 

In this state of mutual occlusion, the colonial trade re- 
mained until the year 1822. Congress being informed 
that the British Parhament would probably pass an act 
opening the colonial ports to our vessels, did pass their 
act of 6th May, 1822, in anticipation ; in which act the 
President was authorized——‘ That, on receiving satisfac- 
“tory evidence that the ports in the islands or colonies of 
“Great Britain have been opened to the vessels of the 
“ United States, he may declare the ports of the United 
“ States opened to British vessels trading to and from the 
“colonies; subject to such reciprocal rules and restric- 
“tions as he may make and publish.” The President issu- 
ed his proclamation on the 24th August,1822, and our ports 
were declared open to British vessels trading between 
the colonies and the United States. But, unfortunately, 
a Cabinet Council was held, and it was determined to 
subject British vessels arriving from the colonies to our 
alien duties, and a Treasury order issued, signed by the 
Comptroller to that effect, dated 24th September, The 
British Government retaliated by an Order of Council. ‘I 
would here remark, and I pray the Senate to attend to 


it, that, prior to that act of retaliation, occasioned by | 


our imprudence, no discriminating duty had ever been 
charged. in the colonies of Great Britain. - The report 
gives as one reason—** That no proof had been furnished, 
“suchas the law required, to establish the fact that the 


“discriminating duties, so far as they operate to the dis- 


“advantage of the United States, have been abolished.” 
Abolish what? Mr. President. Abolish that which never 
had an existence. There never had been, never could 
have been, any discriminating duty imposed in the 
British colonies prior to the opening of the ports by the 
act of Parliament of June, 1822. There never could 
have been. It was wholly impossible. ‘There was no 
nation on which such duties could operate : for the ships 
of no foreign nation were admitted into the colonies, and 
any duties levied on them could only be paid by British 
subjects ; they could not be of a discriminating charac- 
ter. Nor did I ever hear, nor do I believe, that any 
such duty was ever charged on an American, when any 
of the ports were opened by the Governors. They could 
not be, without-an authority by law ; and we-all know 
that no such law ever had an existence. But the 
report says—‘“‘that Mr. Stratford Canning’ declined 
“pledging himself, or his Government, to any declarar 
tion on the subject.” We all know his answer, [ was, 
“IE know of no discriminating duties inthe colonies: I 
‘do not believe there are any. I never heard of any. But 
“JT will not pledge myself or my Government.” Now, Mr. 
President, if application had been made to any merchant 
engaged in the trade, the answer would have been, that 
no discriminating duties existed in the colonies. But the 
report furnishes an irresistible reason why our ports were 
not opened to meet the act of Parliament of 1822. - It is 
true, that Mr. Adams had not discovered it—nor, indeed, 
had any other person. It treads no little on my toes. 
lt contradicts a view which I had taken on the same point, 
and, therefore, the Chairman, (Mr. Jounsrox} will par- 
don me for the notice I am bound, in my own defence, 
to take of it. The report says, (page 4,) “That rules 
‘and restrictions presented by the President, correspond- 
“ed in effect with the terms of the act of Parliament ; 
“but there were d'scriminations created by this.act, un- 
‘favorable to American productions. Such as a duty on 
“importation averaging ten per cent., and on exporta- 
“tions to the United States of four per cent. not pree 
“existing, but created by the same act that opened the 
‘ports, which he could not countervail or counteract 
“by any reciprocal rules.” 1 confess that } was no little 
alarmed when [read that part of the report relating to the 
exports. If correct, it placed me in a most unpleasant 
situation, It contradicted, on that point, all t had said 
at the last session. 1 turned to the act of Parliament, 
and, to my great relief, £ found that the whole was an 
error; that there is no export duty levied by that act, 
either of a discriminating character or otherwise. . That 
part relative to duties on impottation, is correct, and was 
made an obstacle at that time, but has since been re- 
linquished by the present Administration as untenable. 
In fact, the act of Parliament gave us all we had asked. 
It was truly a boon—it gave us that which Great Britain 
had not given to any other nation. In fine, it gave us a 
complete monopoly of the trade, and we wanted that 
good sense which would haye induced us to accept a 
favor so every way desirable. . 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will indulge me, 
whilst I give what 1 understood to be the real reason that 
prevented the Administration of Mr. Monroe from accept- 
ing the act alluded to. I mean no offence, and I trust the 
gentlemen of the bar will take none. The cause was, 
that all the Administration were lawyers. They held to 
the rigid letter of the law, such as would be held in a 
County Court. As statesmen, they ought, in my humble 
opinion, to have acted in its spirit, and have given an 
equitable construction to our act of 1815. What does 
that act say ? <s That our discriminating duty shall be re- 
pealed to all nations who shali repeal theirs.” give only 
ithe substance. I wish I may be able to explain myself 
The act of 1815 repeals our discriminating laws to all na- 
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tions who will repeal theirs. What was the construction | stated. The Senate simply refused. to consider it, be- 
given by the Administration of Mr. Monroe? That a na-| cause members had other bills which they were anxious 
tion who had never had a law imposing discriminating | to act on. Ihave made this statement, becatise- I have 
duty, had none to repeal; and, therefore, could not be | been told that it has been said, out of doors, “ that, owing 
admitted to our ports without paying our alien duties. | “to my indiscretion in pressing the subject at the last scs- 
The British colonies never had any discriminating duties. | sion, the negotiation had been declined.” It is rather too 
They had none to repeal; and, therefore, according to] high a compliment for me to accept, to suppose that any 
this construction, were subject to our law, and, in conse- | information I could give, would be new to the- British. 
quence, the alicn duties were imposed on them—and | Ministry ; or, that any thing 1 did, could have any influ- 
their retaliation took place. There was, however, an- | ence with such men as Canning, Huskisson, and Robin- 
other objection at that time : That the flour of Great Bri- | son. If 1 committed an indiscretion, Idid it with the 
tain and Canada was admitted, duty frec, into the West | approbation of the President, and concurrence of Mr. 
Indies, when our flour was subjected to a duty. That] Clay. I impute no censure to myself. I did my duty to 
objection has, to the credit of the present Administration, | my ‘country, and am perfectly satished with my own con- 
been relinquished, as Ihave already said, in confidence, as | duct. The British Ministry were, perhaps, “dissatisfied. 
no longerdenable. And thus we lost, a second time, the | with our non-compliance with their offer, and, on the 
admission to the Colonial trade. Congress met, and near | 27th July last, they issued an Order in Council, closing all 
tie close of the session, the act of 1823 passed, the Ist of | their West India ports, and those of all their posssessions 
March, 1 think—two days before the adjournment. It | abroad, to our vessels, except the East Indies, and their 
_passed, the report says, “advisedly, and with great una- | North American Colonies. Those last are kept open, 
nimity.”?> With unanimity, J admit ; but advisedly, I can- | that from thence they may carry our produce to the West 
not assent to, so far as it relates to the House of Repre- j Indies. And, following up that blow, they passed an act 
sentatives, where I then wasa member. If there wasa | in May last, not noticed in either of the reports. I will 
discussion, it has escaped my recollection. As to myself, | read two sections of that act, to wit: the 45th and 46th. 
I believe I took no part in it, and few of us understood | The first declares, that masts, spars, timber, and ashes, 
what was the real meaning of the word ‘ elsewhere.” | arriving in Canada by land, or inland navigation, may be 
That act was, I believe, drafted by the Administration. It | exported to England, as if they were of Canada, paying 
contained provisions of which the British complained. It | a less duty than the same would pay, if imported from. 
prevented their vessels, coming {rom England, to proceed | New York ; thus depriving that city of the exportation of 
to any one of her colonies, which was not, 1 believe, im- | those articles. ‘The same section allows pork and beef to 
‘posed on any other nation owning colonies. The trade | be imported by Jand, and inland navigation, to be depo- 
continued open by a kind of common consent, each pay- | sited in the public warchouses, free of duty, and thence, 
ing in the ports of the other the discriminating duties? exported to Newfoundland. The 46th section allows 
In this state of the subject, Mr. Rash was charged with | flour to be imported into Canada by land, or inland navi- 
a negotiation in 1824, under instructions conformably with | gation, to be deposited in the public warehouses, and 
our act of 1823. TE think he sustained himself ably ; espe- | thence, exported to the West Indies; where, on its arri- 
cially considering that he had the wrong side of the ques- | val, it will be subjected to the payment of only one shil- 
tion. ‘The British negotiator proposed what we are now | ling sterling per barrel, when the flour from the United 
willing to receive; but Mr. Rush was not at liberty to | States must pay five shillings sterling per barrel. 
accept. No new attempt to negotiate having been made, Mr. President, I will now notice the bill. It shuts our 
aud Mr. King having arrived in Kugland without being | ports to all vessels arriving by sea from the colonies, and 
charged particularly on that point, the British Parliament | leaves completely open the trade by land or inland navi. 
passed their acts of 27th June, and two acts of Sth July, | gation, The Order in Council keeps open the North 
3825. J saw thosc acts some time before the mecting of | American Colonies, and the bill contributes all it can to 
the last scasion of Congress, and having mentioned them | effect its object. It allows (if I understand it) the trade 
to Mr. Clay, he said that they were in the Department, | by land or inland navigation with those colonies, and then 
and he could let the Conmittee of Finance have them. | Canada and Nova Scotia will be completely supplied with 
They were sent, and, by order of the Senate, were print-| the produce of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
ed. 1 had frequent conversations with Mr. Clay on those | New York ; and, indecd, with the flour of other States, 
acts, and.on the Colonial trade ¢ and Thad the gratification | which will find its way to Eastport, and thence be transe 
to believe that there was no difvrence of opinion on the | ported across the bay to New ‘Brunswick. There is 
question. We each had our own opinion as to the manner. | nothing in the bill, and L doubt whether you can make 
Tie preferred negotiation—t preferred the meeting of the i any bill, that will prevent that inland trade. It creates a 
British acts by legislation. J had also the pleasure to be- | terror in my mind that I dare not express. I might again 
lieve that my vi of the whole subject met the appro-|be charged with indiscretion, if 1 gave vent to my feel- 
bation of the President, and that acting by Jaw would not j ings on the subject. The bill demands a right of trade 
be disagrecable, but the contrary, to lim, lhad the] toali the ports of all the colonies specified. Mr. Tomlin- 
strongest reason to think so, and to belicve that it would | son’s report to the other House is explicit on that point. 
not be disagreeable to Mr. Clay. A memorial from Bul-| He says: “That we will not be satisfied with the free 
timore pressed me to act. {had pressed the President to | “¢ ports designated by the act of Parliament ; that we must 
act by Proclamation, under the authority given him by the | be admitted to ail the ports of all the colonics.” ‘This is 
act of 1824. Finding that he would decline the exercise | more than we ourselves permit. Foreign vessels are ex- 
of that pewer, and, on reflection, presuming that he | cluded by law fom all other ports where there are no cus 
might think it improper to act by Proclamation whilst | tom-bouses, and fram some of them where there are. They 
Congress was in session, L determined to pursue the course | could not enter the port of Fairfield, (Connecticut, ) until 
did. Lthink it was about the Sist day of January, that! we passed an act a few days past, making it a port of entry 
{sent him the printed acts of Parliament, agreeably to his | for foreign vessels. Yam inclined to think that the free 
request, I took my own course, and moved that the re- j ports are those where there are custom-houses establish- 
portof the Committee on Commerce should be re-commit-| ed. In our act of 1823, we accepted of the enumerated 
ted, with instructions, and succeeded by a large majori-| ports, and never thought of more. I cannot believe that 
ty of the Senate, Jt was sent to the Committee on Fi-lit was the intention of either committee to prevent the. 
nance, and } reported a bill, which would have passed, but | possibility of conciliation; but the bil, if passed with, 
op. wantof tune, It was not rejected, ss Mr. Canning hasi that demand, may have that effect. It would, X apppre- 
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e rejected, without hesitation, by Great Britain. 
The er wee not think himself authorized to 
negotiate beyond: the letter of. the law, Why should 
“we ask to.be’ admitted into-all the little. outports for 
the coasts or islands? Are they of such importance 
as to endanger the object we have in view! What 
can be the object ? I can seé none, unless it be for our 
vessels: to go into the little’ creeks and. harbors, to 
barter with the planters and their slaves, and thus avoid 
the payment of either the import or export duties.. I 
have been informed that such a trade has been carried on 
with the connivance of the planters, especially in the 
island of Trinidad. I trust the Senate will never eonsent 
toa system with a view to such an object. I am inclined to 
think that no nation permits foreign vessels to enter any 
port or harbor other than those where custom-houses are 
established. . The period, Mr. President, until the 30th 
September, is too short. It will not give time for the 
British Ministry to assemble and consider the subject. It 
is well known that they are out. of London during the 
Summer months, dispersed, and at their country seats. 
A few months can do us no harm, and I would be un- 
willing to lessen the chance of success by not granting to 
our own Administration, and to our Minister in London, 
time sufficient for effectuating the object. What loss 
should we sustain? None, except the carrying trade 
for a few months. I should scarcely think a Senator 
would act a friendly or fair part to the Administration, 
who would refuse the time which will be indispensably 
“necessary. There is a discrepancy in the bill 3, but that 
could easily be rectified. Ihave one other objection to 
the bill. It carries on its face a threat, which is always 
offensive, and which can do no manner of good. It may 
do harm by wounding the pride of the person or nation 
to which it is applied. ; 
The Senate will pardon me for the time I shall take in 
making afew remarks on the Report. Ishall do so in a 
spirit of the highest respect and personal esteem, I have 
forthe Chairman. He has told us that the Report is be- 
fore the Senate in a printed form, and subject to any re- 
marks that may be made on it. The Chairman also told 
us, when he reported the bill, that the whole were his 
own: that neither had been shown either to Mr, Adams 
or to Mr. Clay, I sincerely wish that they had been sub- 
mitted to their consideration : for, although we all know 


that the Report is the act of a respectable Committee of | ductions of the sea. 


the Senate, yet abroad it will be looked at as the act of 
the Government : and for another reason; that I have 
good cause to doubt whether it would have been approy- 
ed by the President. I think—and {have good reason to 
think—that the President was really desirous that a con- 
ciliatory course should be pursued. Is the Report ofthat 
character? I think it is far, very far, from conciliatory. 
It appears to me calculated to wound the pride and feel- 
ings of the adverse party. For many pages it is filled with 
crimination and recrimination, wholly gratuitous, and not 
called for by the occasion. . I never knew any good arise 
from insulting the pride of an individual or Nation. We 
are a proud Nation—and deservedly so: and we feel sen- 
sibly the satirical and sarcastic observations in Mr. Can- 
ning’s letter to Mr. Gallatin. We all think so ; and shall 
we follow a precedent that we disapprove? Ihave read 
the Report with attention, It appears to me like those 
papers called manifestoes, issued by Nations, accompa- 
nied by a declaration of war, to justify the Government to 
the Nation and the world for going to war. 1 had hoped 
that a bill would have been presented without a report, 
and that the Chairman would, in his place, have given us 
the views of the Committee. His Specch would have 


been his awn view, and could not have been considered: 


as the deliberate act of the Administration. I repeat, 
that it will be so considered abroad, although we know 
that it isnot. I find, Mr. President, that the Report re- 


sponds much of the letter of the Secretary: of State to 

Mr.. Gallatin. It has, therefore; high-authority. - With- 

out intending any offence, and sincerely hoping that 

will give- none, I mean to make a few’ observatitins on: 
some of its parts. I feel myself authorized to-do so,: be- 

cause they seem to aim a blow at some of ‘the observa- 

tions I had made-on a former‘occasion. . I do not know 

that they were so intended ; but my correspondents in- 

sist that they are, and that I am bound to answer them— 

that my own character calls loudly on me to- sustain my- 
self. Ihave another call, which I shall notice if I do not 
forget. I declare, with sincerity, that I have no hostility 
to the. Administration. But, when a member of this, or 
any other Administration, presses himself forward, in any 
way, direct or indirect, to attack me, I cannot submit, 
and must and will defend myself. In the 3d page, the Re- 
port says— They, (the British) began by a limitation to 
“the direct trade—prohibition of important articles, ad- 
t mission of certain articles only, and then burthened by 
“a heavy duty, and an export duty on the articles im« 
‘ported here.” Thisis a response. The trade was li- 
mited to a direct. trade, to and from, by the act of 1822, 
Well, sir, had we ever asked more? If we had never 
asked for more, what right had we to expect more? Im- 
portant articles prohibited. This is speaking in the gen- 
eral, I like to come to particulars, and the Committee 
ought, in justice, to have given them. What are they è 
Pork, beef, fish, and the other productions of. the sea. 
Now it so happens, that we have prohibited by our duties 
all those very articles. Beef and pork were, at the time 
we levied those high duties, imported from Ireland. Our 
ports were filled with fish from Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, and so careful were we of the interest of the fish- 
eries, that we not only levied excessive duties, but refus- 
ed the right of drawback to the fish imported, on being 
exported. At the last session I presented a memorial 
from the merchants of Baltimore. ‘Theyrepresented that 
the British cured fish were much better than ours, and 
more valued in the South American States. That they 
wanted them to make up assorted cargoes. It was re- 
ported against by the Committee of Commerce ; and 1 do 
not believe that we would agree to repeal our prohibitory. 
duties, if Great Britain would consent to the admission of 
all the prohibited articles into their Colonies. Jam cers 
tain we would not repeal the duty on fish, and other prox 
All New England would protest 
against it ; and I do not know that I would give my con- 
sent to the repeal. At present I would not, Then what 
right had we to complain that those articles are prohibit- 
ed, and that the British will not ‘consent to their admis. 


| sion into their islands? When we do complain, let us 


have ground for our complaint. Same page—* An ex- 
“port duty on the articles imported here.” I have al- 
ready shown that there was no export duty whatever on 
any article, by the act of 1822 ; and, on another occasion, 
I showed, that there was no export duty, except that le- 
vied in the reign of George IU. which could originally be 
paid by British subjects only, but which we had of course 
to pay, as well as they, when permitted to trade with the 
Colonies, and of which we have nota shadow of right to 
complain. Page 6 of the report—“ When she asked a 
‘repeal of our discriminating duties, we required, as à 
“fair equivalent, the repeal of their import -duty.”—~Yes, 
Mr. President, we did so; anda very silly demand it was. 
So silly that the present Administration have wisely re- 
linquished it. Page 12 of the report—‘ These laws, 
**[1825] were framed with a view to her general trade. 
“It was not known to be a tender of the fixed laws of her 
“trade. It was not thought to contain a “sine qua non.’” 
By whom wasit not thought? For myself, and others 
with whom I conversed, we considered those laws as a 
‘sine qua non.” We reasoned thus ; that, where at. 
tempts to settle the question by negotiation having failed, 
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the Parliament had determined to fix irrevocably the 
ground on which their Colonies should be open to the 
world, and no one has doubted their right to do so. We 
ourselves have always admitted that right. It cannot be 
denied. The terms offered were liberal, we all admitted 
that they were so ; that we were perfectly satisfied with 
them. And why, then, did we not accept them? Thave 
already answered that question—because Congress had 
not time toact. If the committee mean to divide the cen- 
sure, Lis with them. Do they mean to insinuate that it 
is necessary to justify the Administration? The com- 
mittee justify us all by saying, page 12—‘* Those laws 
“were notified to us as containing the British ultima- 
s tums,” I frankly confess, that I did not expect, or 
conceive, that negotiation would be refused : for Great 
Britain had negotiated often on the subject ; and on that 
point Mr. Canning assumed that which was incorrect in 
point of fact.  Tthought, at the time, and said to my 
friends, that I figured to myself the first interview bc- 
tween Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Canning. The subject being 
opened byMr. G. I thought Mr. C. would say—Well, Mr. 
G. there is our law—take it-—draft your convention, and 
we willsignit. And I could not help pitying Mr. G. forthe 
awkward situation in which he would be placed. ï had 
no idea that Canning would alter a word of the law. I 
anderstand, by the Report, that it was wished to connect 
this subject with others, and with profound diplomacy 
contend for a little while, but give it up with apparent re- 
luctance, that we might thereby get another point in con- 
troversy. Thad before had that idea presented to me, 
and gravely too—but I had.no idea that such men as Can- 
ning and Huskisson were to be taken in by such a Iaugha- 
ble attempt. [am no diplomatist ; but, sir, 1 think 1 could 
have seen through such a flinsy veil. Page 13, itis said : 
«c The subject was brought before the Senate at the last 
sésession, and that a majority of the Senate disapproved 
«the bili, believing it better to trust the subject to pend- 
scing negotiation.” Ts this really the fact? Ifso, Mr. 
Canning was right, when he said ‘it had been rejected.” 
3, however, had thought it otherwisc—and I think the 
Senate will concur with me: for we all know that the 
subject was re-committted, with instructions to bring in 
a bill, suchas was reported, by an overwhelming majo- 
rity ; and that, all willagree, was the only vote that test- 
ed the opinions of the Senate. When I attempted to cull 
up the bill, I failed by a majority of one or two, and the 
reason given to me by several of the Senators was, that 
there was not time to act uponit. ‘hata majority of the 
Senate was in its favor, do know, and that it would 
have passedif we had had time. The instructions given 
‘to Mr. Gallatin,” (T agree with the Report) “were 
sfair and liberal.” They confirmed precisely what the 
British Government had proposed in their law—and in 
the instructions we conceded all we had ever claimed, 
and we were perfectly right in so doing. Page 17—“ All 
«the merchants concur in the opinion that the trade was 
‘© not profitable.” 1 entirely concur in that opinion, and 
Į so said at the last session. But this opinion ought to be 
taken “cum grano salis.” It is a losing trade to all the 
great merchants. The vessels they employ are too large, 
and they do not exercise the economy necessary to-such 
a trade. ‘Phe small vessels of Connecticut, Maine, and 
North Carolina, are navigated by few hands, and at small 
expense; their owners are probably content with small | 
profits, trade in assorted cargoes, proper for the mer- 
chants of the West Indies, anddo not complain. But, Mr. 
President, those merchants are not.compelled to carry on 
a losing business. ‘That argument would lead to this | 


conclusion. If the West India trade be a losing business, 
and the argument be bottomed on that fact, then we can, | 
by abandoning: it to the British merchants, bring ruin on 
them... I conceive the argument to be one intended to 
console us for. haying lost the frade. It says, most em- 


phatically, that itis no loss to the merchants, and there- 
fore we may abandon it without a sigh. But, Mr. Prési- 
dent, I cannot perceive that we ought, from that cause, 
to deprive the great farming interest of the United States 
of their best customer. Ihave a great respect for the 
merchants, but I have a higher charge than their immedi- 
ate interest. Ofthat they require no guardian. All they 
want is, that Congress will leave them to their own judg- 
ment and exertions. The trade, as I shall show, is deeply 
interesting to the farmers, and I dare not, will not, risk 
the sacrifice of their interest, because it may not be pro- 
fitable to the merchants, of which respectable body of 
citizens 1 have been one for half a century. I perceive 
that the committee mean to give us great comfort, when 
they tell us of the depressed state of the British Colonies, 
thereby insinuating that they cannot exist without us. 
That argument, {I had supposed, was one that induced the 
late Order of Council, The Ministry meant by it to 
show that they could do without us—and, possibly, they 
may. But, Mr. President, the trade is mutually benefi- 
cial, and ought not to be lost. Each may do without it ; 
but certainly much better by having it an open free trade. 
We can supply all their wants on better terms, and 
of better quality, than any other nation—and their cus- 
tom will be highly advantageous to the farming inte- 
rest of our country. A trade so mutually beneficial ought 
not to he lost, if it can be avoided ; and 1 feel disposed to 
hope that a spirit of conciliation on our part may open the 
trade. Great Britain ought to remember that we are her 
best, her very best customer, with whom she ought to wish 
to be on the best terms. The report dwells on our great 
magnanimity throughout all our discussions on this subject. 
The British also talk of theirs, Magnanimity! Isee none on 
cither side. Ican only, throughout, perceive a desire to 
make the best bargain. It is a mere business of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, on the one side, and of dollars and 
cents on the other. No nation, no wise nation, ever ought 
to show its magnanimity by a sacrifice of its interest~and 
none will. We ought not to expect, ina business of this 
kind, any thing more than that which will be mutually 
beneficial. Ifit be not so, the agreement will not, cane 
not last long. A nation may mistake its interest. It will 
soon find the error, and break the compact as soon as 
possible. Nations will only be bound to each other so 
long as their interests have been preserved to each other, 
and no longer. It only remains for me to say, that either 
the Report ought not to have been made, or, if made, to 
have been followed up with a bill declaring an immediate 
interdict. There was no middle course after such a Report, 
1 consider myself now called on to examine some parts 
of the instructions from Mr. Clay to Mr. Gallatin. ‘They 
are on our tables—are public documents—and fair’ ob- 
jects for examination. Indeed, Mr. President, I consider 
myself as particularly invited to take a view of that docu- 
ment, by the writers and 1 will examine it in the way I 
may think it merits. J will be excused from entering in- 
to an examination of the whole, I have already trespass- 
ed on the time of the Senate more than can be spared at 
this late period of the session, It will be recollected that, 
at the lastsession, I said—‘* That the act of Parliament of 
5th of July, 1815, gave us more than we had asked? I 
presumed it was a compensation for our granting to Bri- 
tish vessels the circuitous trade. We had objected that 
they had, by the former acts, only allowed us the direct 
trade to and from their colonies. To remove thatobjec- 
tion, and to give an equivalent for the triple voyage, which 
we were unwilling to allow, they, by that act, offered that 
our vessels might load in their ports the produce of the 
colonies, and “ proceed therewith to any part of the world, 
Great Britain and her colonies only excepted.” The Se- 
cretary of State, it appears, did not believe that } was cor- 
rect, in my understanding of the act of Parliament, and 
he addressed 4 note to Mr. Vaughan, (the British Minise 
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ter,)-in which he says—“ In a conversation which. had | on that subject, it could easily have been removed “byan 
“the honor of holding with you at the Department of State, application to Mr. Vaughan. No ‘doubt-existed.. f Andi 
“afew days ago, Tinquired of you whether, under the act | can perceive no. reason why a point of mere etiquette 
* of Parliament of July, 1825, American vessels were al- | should have had any influence, or have given any pain. X’ 
“lowed to export to foreign countries, other than the do- | may gay, what I think, that the etiquette mighthave been 
“ minions of Great Brifain, the produce of the British West | waived, where the interest of the nation was involved ; 
s India Islands, in like manner with British vessels.” ‘To | and that it was a circumstance too unimportant to: be no- 
that note Mr. Vaughan returned him a polite answer, re- | ticed in the serious manner in which it-has been. Mr. 
ferring him to the acts themselves, to which he declined | Gallatin is instructed, on the 11th November, to inquire, 
giving any construction. Why, Mr. President, was that | “< whether all discriminating duties and charges, imposed 
question made? ‘The law was plain as to that point, to] “ either by the local authorities or by the Parliament, be- 
the meanest understanding ;and Lean conceive no otherrea-| “tween vessels of the United States and British vessels, 
son than to make out a well turned period in his instruc- “have been abolished.” Iam ata loss to understand why 
tions to Mr. Gallatin, who had better have had a carte | this inquiry. We had not accepted of the terms offered in 
blanche : for I believe he understood the subject as well at |'the act of 1825, and, until we did accept, the retaliatory 
least.as any of us. Well, sir, Mr. Gallatin is.particularly | duties continued. until the ports were closed on the 1st 
charged in the instructions to make the inquiry. The an-| December. If the question had been asked, Does the act 
swer of Mr. Gallatin, (in proper diplomatic form, ) informs | of 1825 abolish all discriminating duties? the question 
the Secretary ‘that the right of export from the West] might have been answered. I, however, never would 
“Indies toall the world, (the British dominions excepted,)| have asked such a question. I could have turned to the 
“is granted to American vessels by the act of Parliament of| act, and I should there have found a satisfactory answer. 
©1825 ;” and he very kindly apologizes for the Secretary’s | Nova Scotia, the Seeretary says, had passed an act impos- 
not understanding the plainest words in the English lan-] ing discriminating duties on foreign. vessels. What act 
guage, by attributing it to the complexity of the acts of; did not affect us: forwe had notaccepted of the terms on 
Parliament. Tadmit, Mr. President, that the Navigation] which we could have had a right of admission. It affecte. 
act of 5th of July, 1825, which grants the right, could not | cd the vessels of Hamburg, who, I am told, do now sup- 
be understood by us. It is done by the repeal of former ply that Island with bread for their fisheries. There is an 
acts of prohibition. The Ministry, aware that foreign na- exception taken by the Secretary to the act of 1895, 
' tions might not understand that act, made a declaratory | It is, ‘that it requires that Powers having no colonics, 
section ia the act of the same date, (the fourth) which I| shall place the commerce and navigation, both: of the 
had supposed could not be misunderstood by any one who| United Kingdom and its possessions abroad, on the terms 
could read. You shall judge. The act is entitled “ An| of the mostfavored nation.” ‘On that subject he reasons at 
act to regulate the trade of British possessions abroad.” | great length, and has come to this conclusion z“ That, if we 
The 4th section reads thus : ** And whereas, by the act of “had conceded to Great Britain the right of her vessels 
“navigation, foreign ships are permitted to import into any | “ being received on the terms of the most favored nation, 
‘ot the British possessions abroad, from the countries to | ‘ she would have been entitled to all the privileges allowed, 
“ which they belong, goods, the produce of those countries, | “to Denmark and Guatemala by our late treaties,” And ¥ 
“and to export goods from such possessions, to be carried | ask, is this the real import of those. words, found in all our 
* to any foreign country whatever.” Now, sir, L would ask, | treaties ? If itis the true construction, it is entirely new to 
if it is possible to conceive of words in our language more | me. I had thought that their import was admitted by all to 
clear, to establish what I had said, than those words are ? | mean, that, where a favor was gratuitously granted to one 
Y can conccive of none. Yet the Secretary thought pro- | nation, then all those nations who had those words in their 
per not to comprehend them, Mr. President, there is an | treaties were equally entitled to the same favor, and that it 
old adage—‘* None so deaf as those who won’t hear ;?| could not be refused to them. But where two nations made 
and ‘“none` so dull as those who will not understand.” | a treaty where reciprocal favors were granted, or where one 
The complexity of the acts of Parliament appear to have | favor was granted for an equivalent ; where, in other words, 
caused no little difficulty, and {admit that a great part of a quid pro quo was given ; then no other nation could, of 
them, relating to their municipal regulations, may be dif. | right, make claim toit. That subject was fully and ably dis. 
ficult for us to understand. 1 did not attempt the task. | cussed by Mr. Adams on the discussion of the Louisiana 
it answered no useful purpose ; but all those in which we | treaty with the French Minister—and he took that 
are interested, are, in my humble opinion, very easy f| ground ; nor can I understand that Mr. De Neuville had 
comprehension. I had no dithculty onthe subject. “An-| contended against the general principle in common trea: 
other complaint is made by the Secretary, ‘That those ties, where those words are found. indeed, I thought he 
acts have never been officially communicated to our Go. | had conceded the construction given by Mr. Adams. Mr 
vernment.” it would have been only an act of politeness | De Neuville claimed solely on the ground that France 
if they had been. A point of etiquette, in my humble | had always considered the right to trade forever in the 
opinion, ought not to have been considered of vital im-| ports of Louisiana, ‘on the terms of the most favored 
pocianee. iam no diplomatist, and do not know whe-| nation,” as part of the payment she was entitled to for 
ther it is the usage of nations officially to present their laws] Louisiana, which she had transferred to the U. States; 
to other nations. 1 do not know that our Government | and as the vessels of other Powers were admitted on the 
ever officially presented our act of 1815 to foreign Gov-| same duties as our own, she had (he conte 
ernments, or our non-intercourse and embargo laws, tof under the treaty to demand, that her vessels should he 
Great Britain or France. Such a presentation would have | received (in those ports only} on similar terms. The 
been rather ungracious; and the British Ministry might | words.of the treaty of purchase are to this effect : That 
have thought that a formal presentation would show a too] “the United States shall pay to France, for Louisiana fig 
great solicitude on their part: Our Ministers are placed | “teen millions of dollars ; shall admit for twelve years in 
at foreign courts for the express purpose of watching over | ‘ the ports of that country, the vessels of France, on the 
every act that may interest their own Government : ‘and it] ‘same duties as would be payable on the vessels and their 
is their duty to notify the Secretary of every act in which} « cargoes of the United States, and forever thercafter on 
we have an interest, That duty was performed, and the! “the terms of the most favored nation.” But we may be 
acts were received at the State Department before the told, and probably ‘shall be, that Great Britain has’ pot 
meeting of the last session of Congress. They were! given her construction to those words, and therefore 
known to be genuine. If a doubt had been entertained | might have insisted on a construction that would have 
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been dangerous. I do not know that she ever has; but 
she generally reasons from Vattel and it is scarcely pos- 
sible that she has not, at some period, had those words 
under discussion. However that may be, we now. know 
exactly what were intended by those words. Mr. Can- 
ning tells us, in his letter to Mr. Gallatin, explaining what 
was meant—that the Sritish Government expected that 
their vessels should be received in our ports free of dis- 
criminating duties, and with a right, which had been al- 
lowed to all other nations holding colonies, and denied 
only to British vessels, the making the circuitous voyage ; 
that is, that their vessels arriving from Great Britain at 
any of our ports, might proceed with a new cargo to any 
of her colonies, and there take in another cargo, and pro- 
ceed therewith wherever the owner thought proper, Mr. 
President : in our treaties with France, Prussia, and Spain, 
those words will be found ; yet none of those nations have 
ever conceived the idea that their vessels had the right to 
be adinitted into our ports, on the payment of the same 
duties as our own, because Great Britain, Holland, and 
‘other nations, had that privilege. They knew that a full 
equivalent had been given ; and they had more sense than 
to expose themselves, by making such a demand. It is 
well known that the Secretary misconstrued the act of Par- 
Hament of July, 1825; that he said that it did not take ef- 
fect on the 3th of January, 1826. The Senate will recol- 
lect that 1 contended, at the last session, that I thought 
the language was plain to every understanding. What 
are the words? That, from and after the 5th day of 
« January, 1826, this act shall come into, and be and con- 
st tinue in full force and operation, for the regulating of 
« the trade of the British possessions abroad.” I thought 


those words easy of comprehension; and I find, by the | ply received from Odessa, 


letter of Mr. Canning, that my construction was correct ; | 
that error of Mr. Clay had, probably, this consequence— 


that he thought that he had time before him for negotia- | Secretary must have 
I preferred acting by | them. 
as I did, that the act of Parliament was | mistake : for those markets cannot be called new. 


tion, which mode he preferred. 
haw, considering, 


our open-trade)—in 1824, about $3,500,600. In 1825, I 
have shown it was $4,263,078 ; and, in 1826, $4,798,765: 
thus showing a genéral increase ; and I firmly. believe that 
the amount would have continued to increase. «In a. few 
years, we should have supplied all their wants. -I fear, 
Sir, we have lost that valuable and all-important branch 
of our commerce, and I think by our own fault. But we 
have consolation afforded us by the Secretary of State, for 
this heavy, this severe loss. In his instructions to Mr. 
Gallatin, he says—‘‘ If she (Great Britain) has reason to 
« felicitate herself, that, by the course of events; she is 
«enabled to draw from other sources those supplies which 
«ther colonists had been in the habit of obtainiag from the 
“United States; we have, perhaps, occasion for equal 
“congratulation, that, by the same or other events, mar- 
‘6 kets have been opened to us, which may be found ame 
“ple substitutes to those which it is her pleasure to close 
«against us.” It has pleased the Secretary to deal in the 
general. Had he descended to inform Mr. Gallatin where 
those markets are—both he, and we, to whom those ine 
structions have been communicated, would have known 
whether we coukl derive any solid consolation therefrom. 
I know something of the commerce of our country, and 
am wholly unable to point to the Senate where those new 
markets are. Perhaps the chairman can tell us. I will 
try to tell where they are not. They cannot be in the 
North of Europe. They are not in Spain : for we have, 
by some means, (in part our own fault) Jost the greatest 
part of the valuable trade we had formerly with that na- 
tion. It cannot be in Portugal : for we had lost that mar- 
ket in much the same way. Nor in the Mediterranean: 
for we lost a great proportion of that market by the sup- 
on cheaper terms than we can 
furnish, Are those new markets to be found in South 
America? Lsuspect, by the words of the paragraph, the 
meant that it was there we had found 


if that be his meaning, he has labored under a 
A We 


the “sine qua non” of the British Government, which we j have enjoyed them for more than six years—perhaps I 


might accept, or not, at our pleasure, 
Canning’s letter, that L was right on that point. 


Mr. President: In conversation, carly in the session, | 


with a fiend, on this subject, I asked what he thought 
was the value of the exports from the United States to the 
British Colonies ? 
and a half. Lanswered, I thought they must be more ; 


I find, by Mr. | may say ten; ever since, however, 


He said, about a million, or a milion | which was doubted. 


‘they had been separate 
ed trom the mother country ; and that of the Brazils long 
prior to the separation. Mr. President : T remember, 
when I was a boy, at school in the country, a neighbor 
visited the good lady of the house, and told some tale, 
She answered quickly, that she 
had seen it in print, which removed all doubt. Now, the 


and, on going to. my lodgings, L examined the statistics, | Secretary’s letter has been sent by us to every part of the 
and found that the value of our exports, in 1825, to those | United States ; hasbeen published in all the newspapers 5 


Colonies, including 
coast of Africa, amounted to the sum of $4,263,078—the 
produce of the forest and the land ; that the whole amount 
of our exports to-all the world, (cotton only excepted) | 
was $22,350,051. 1 was astonished at the result. It] 
shows that the exports of those Colonies amounted nearly 
to one-fifth of the value of all the exports of the United 
States to all the world; that is, (which 4 ask leave to re- 
peut) derived from the produce of the land and the forest, 
(cotton excepted.) Was such a large market to be tam- 
pered with, when fully in our power to secure it? I 
thought not. Can we now recover what has been lost? 
{ do not know that we can. 1 do not think we can if we 
make the attempt with threats, and by the insertion of 
principles in our bill that we have reason to believe will 
not be accepted. Having ascertained the result of 1825, 
I wrote to the Register, and obtained from him a state- 
ment, showing what the amount of our exports had been 
to those Colonies, for the year ending on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1826. And I received what 1 had asked, to wit, 
that the value of those exports, during that year, to those 
Colonies, was $4,798,765 ; showing an increase of more 
than haifa million. 1 think; (but speak from memory } 
thatthe value exported to those Colonies, in 1823, was 
about one anda ialf millions—(that was the first year of 


eet 


the Isle of France, and those on the | and, of course, coming 


from such high authority, cannot 
have failed to have given the consolation that had been 
intended. But, Sir, as I could. not find any consolation 
therefrom, 1 have noticed the paragraph, that my consti- 
tuents (the merchants of Baltimore) may be informed 
where those new markets-are to be found. In all that E 
have said, I mean nothing offensive, Ihave thrown out 
those observations, that 1 may receive new light from the 
Secretary, through the Chairman, for whom I have the 
greatest respect. [also received from the Register a list 
of all the articles, their quantity and value, that had been 
exported from the United States to those Colonies. . F 
will mention a few of them, for the information of Sena- 
tors who have not turned their attention particularly te the 
subject. Lumber, to the amount of $697,261. Jt was 
Jess than balf a million in 1825. That article was impor- 
tant to the land holder : he sold his timber, the preparing 
of which for the market, employed thousands of Jaboring 
men. Hides and horned cattle, $151,908. In.1825,-08 
horned cattle there were exported 2,700 head. In.1826, 
there was exported of flour, 206,973 barrels—nearly one- 
fourth of all the exports of that article. Of pork, bacon, 
lard, and hogs, the value of $ 443,768. Horses and mules, 
4,931 head. Sheep, 7,981. Corn, 222,093, bushels—the 
preceding year, 358,377 bushels... Indian meal, value 
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$225,596. Biscuit and ship bread; $109,061. Tobacco, 
$89,884. ‘Leather, boots, and shoes, $129,029. . Snuff 
and manufactured tobacco, $73,648. ‘Tallow. candles and 
‘soap, $246,621. Butter and cheese, 740,854 pounds. ` I 
‘will not fatigue the Senáte with the going aver-of all the: 
various articles which are exported to those Colonies; but 
will content myself. with asking, Where is the new mar- 
Ket, or-any market, for a great variety of those articles, 
and others, contained in the schedule I have in my hand? 
which I mean to have printed for the information of the 
farmers, that they may know. how’ far their interest, the 
great interest of the nation, has been attended to. 

Mr. President: I will now speak of the substitute 1 
have offered to the bill on the table, and then conclude. 
It is precisely such a bill as ought to have passed the last 
session. It would have saved much trouble, and relieved 
the Administration from the necessity of negotiation. We 
then stood on high ground—that ‘of accepting a proposi- 
tion made to us by England.. On what ground do we 
now stand? I will not give it a name. Weare new 
offering to England exactly that which. was offered to tis 
by her the last year. My substitute makes the offer in 
mild terms. If she accepts, all will be well. Noas- 
perity in it ; nothing at which she can take offence. We 
leave her no pretext, except that we had not immediate- 
ly accepted the offer when tendered. If she should re- 
fuse, we shall then understand her views completely. 
She will show, by a refusal, that she does not mean that 
we shall have a fair participation in the trade. Congress 
will be in session on the Sist day of December next, 
when we can act as the case shall require. I would not 
be willing to shorten the time, lest that should be an ob- 
stacle. The Ministers are dispersed during the Summer 
months ; of course, Mr. Gallatin can have no intercourse 
with them. They generally return in all October ; and, 
1 should hope, that our proposition would be met in the 
same spirit of conciliation that the substitute will mani- 
fest. . Mr. Canning has said, ‘*That the British Govern- 
* ment cannot hold itself bound to remove the interdict,as 
“a matter of course, whenever it may suit the convenience 
‘of the foreign Government to reconsider the measures by 
t which the application was occasioned.” The fair infer- 
enceis, that it does not follow, of course, that our over- 
ture will be rejected. I am justified in this inference, by 
what he had said in the paragraph immediately preceding, 
to wit : ‘The British Government cannot consent to enter 
“into any renewed negotiation upon this intercourse be- 
tween the U. States and the British Colonies, so long as 
* the pretension recorded in the act of 1823, and there ap- 
‘plied to British Colonies alone, remains part of the law 
“ofthe U. States.” Well, sir, the substitute I have offer- 
ed, not only suspends the act of 1823, but those of 1818 
and 1820. It removes the true reason, the great and only 
objection made by Mr. Canning to negotiate. He tells 
Mr. Gallatin, until that act be removed, he will not nego- 
tiaten The fair inference is, that, if the act be removed, 
he will negotiate. The substitute does remove it, and I 
will hope that a negotiation will take place, and that it 
will terminate in an understanding that will be mutually 
useful to both nations. . Such is the mutual interest of the 
Colonies and the United States, that a free trade ought 
to be permitted. It is true, that the balance is in our 
favor, owing, in some measure, to the export duty of 
four per cent. levied on their sugar in the Windward 
Islands. If the trade be opened, they will soon see the 
policy of repealing that duty. A market is wanted for 
their sugar, We should be a customer if that. export 
duty be removed, f 

T have said, that acting by law. was preferable to acting 
by negotiation, in this particular case. A simple propo- 
sition was made by Great Britain, after negotiation had 
proved abortive, and all that was wanting was our con- 


sent, which could have been given hy an act of Cone] 
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gress, or in another way. We did not give ourconsent 
because the-mode of negotiation wag preferred. 1 have 
said, that we had lost something by every tréaty or con- 


| vention made with Great Britain sinice the first treaty of 


peace." In Jay’s treaty we gave up the carrying trade ‘of 
India, and consented to her retaliatory duties, which gave 
to.her the carrying of all the gross atticles of wut country 
toher dominions. That our act of 1815, and the conven- 
tion of London, cured that great mistake. But that: that 
convention had relinquished -what had been securedito 
us by Jay’s treaty, in our trade toIndia. Jay’s treaty had 
secured to us the trade of all the British ports ih India, 
all of which, except four, had been relinquished. by thé 
convention, which also prohibited our vessels, in addition, 
from all the British Islands in the Indian seas, the Cape of 
Good Hope, St: Helena, and the coast of Africa—a com- 
merce. which we had always the right to. That those 
errors and losses induced me, together with my opinion 
that negotiation was unnecessary, to believe that acting 
by law was preferable. It was simple and easy, Nego- 
tiation has failed; and what are we now doing ? Are we 
not now driven to act by law ? Are we not now endeavors 
ing to get back to the situation in which we were last 
year ? We cannot, Mr. President, now place ourselves on 
such high ground as that we then occupied. I have 
spoken much longer than I had supposed I should; and 
I fee] greatly indebted to the Senate for their patient and 
kind attention. . 
Mt. HOLMES said it was not his intention to go into 
an eluborate discussion of the matter now under considere 
ation. The subject was one upon which there could 
very easily be, as ‘there had been, @ wide variety of opin» 
ions. ‘To those private opinions, some deference from all 
sides was certainly due, and he thought those of every 
description ought to meet with attention and inquiry. 
His own opinion was, that, had the bill, Prepared tast 
year by the Committee of Finance, been passed, the Or- 
ders in Council; of which so much complaint had justly 
been made, would never have issted. This, however, 
was only conjecture ; and it was not possible to know thé 
fact. So far as regards the bill upon the table, if no 
other threat is expressed in it than an indireet demand 
that Great Britain should throw open. her ports, I do not 
look upon it as so objectionable as to influence. the con- 
duct of that Government in any manner. Still, I think the 
demand made in the bill one that she never will agree to 
—not because it is made in language which will wound 
her pride, but because it isnot her policy to do it. . It is 
tiot—and of the position we have had of late sufficient 
evinence—her policy to give us all her ports.. This 
seems to have been pointed out in the act of 1825, which 
bears the name of Mr. Huskisson’s act. In that act, cer. 
tain ports only are pointed out, into which Great Britain 
will admit foreign vessels. Had it been otherwise, in ré- 
lation to this country, the advantages would not have 
been equal to this country anc the possessions of Great 
Britain, and the balance would have been in our favor, as 
Great Britain is distant from the colonies, and we are 
their immediate neighbors. Besides, we have a large 
and enterprising maritime interest--the colonies have lit- 
tle or none; and hence, if all het ports were opened to 
us, it wouid give us an advantage which she is not inclin- 
ed to accede to any nation. From this simple: fact, I 
argue that she never will accede to it, because, in reali- 
ty, it would not be an equal trade, although equal in 
name. Ihave, however, in weighing the various argu- 
ments which, from time to time, 1 have heard advanced, 
arrived at one conclusion, which will materially influence 
me in this question. ` It is, that legislation will be of very 
little use. Great Britain has, by many of her recent 
measures, demonstrated clearly to nve, that she has adopte 
ed a settled policy, from which she will not easily be 
tempted to depart. That policy is to build up her North 
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American Colonies at onr expense ; and, whether we pass 
this bill or not, she will persist in the course. which has 
been pointed out by her Ministry. The only utility, 
therefore, that I can perceive; in legislating upon this sub- 
ject, will arise from the interchange of opinions which it 
will call forth, and which, upon so important an object, 
may perhaps be looked upon. as desirable. -What does 
. the bill now before us propose ? To restrict the trade be- 
tween this country and the colonies of Great Britain, by 
sea. The very terms of the bill, in my view, render the 
endeavor to effect its ohject—if that object be to bring 
Great. Britain to terms—entirely nugatory. If the bill 
passes, and the seaboard of this country is sealed up by 
its restrictions, what does it effect? Will it stop the 
trade ? Certainly not: the trade will go on as formerly ; 
the only difference will be, that it will be more perfectly 
according to the wishes and policy of Great Britain. The 
produce of this country, being stopped only by sea, will 
flow down the river St. Lawrence to Montreal and Que- 
bec, and British shipping will have the carrying of the 
whole trade to the West Indies. If we shut our ports, 
we do so much for the advantage of ber colonial ports’ 
in North America, for which we have done much already. 
I recollect reading, but a short time since, a paragraph in 
a Quebec paper, in which it was stated that, of the whole 
amount of produce exported from the Provinces of Cana- 
da, three-fourths came from the United States. Ido not, 
therefore, see any great difference between the bill as 
reported, and the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland. If you pass the latter, and the British 
Government still impose their prohibitions, the trade 
through Canada goes on as usual, and the benefit antici- 
ated by that Government, in their restrictive measures, 
is fully experienced by the colonies—while, if you pass 
the bill, it will amount to the same thing: the law, al- 
though expressing a restriction, will virtually inflict none, 
as the produce of this country will go to the West Indies 
still, through Canada, in British vessels. Thus, either 
way, the policy of Great Britain will be untouched, and 
our legislation futile. ‘This is a predicament from which 
we cannot escape. The endeavor to prevent this awk- 
ward state of things, comes too late. Last year was the 
time for legislation upon the subject; and I repeat my 
belief that, had we passed a bill to meet the views of 
Great Britain at that period, the Orders in Council would 
not have Leen promulgated. The British Government 
will have found, by this time, that, tarn which way we 
will, their ends will be answered, and their West India 
Colonies will be supplied through the North American 
possessions with every article for which they have usual- 
ly traded with this country. For instance, on the borders 
of the State of Maine, there is a large mill-stream, on 
which there are extensive mills, owned by a company of 
Americans and British subjects. ‘fhe mills are on the 
British side; but lumber cut in every quarter of the 
neighboring country, whether on this or the British side 
of the line, will be prepared at the mills, and will thence 
find its way to the St. Lawrence. Thus, the lumber of 
Maine will go to the West Indies, not by the seaports of 
Maine, but through Canada, and on board British ships. 
We cannot prevent it; and it will be the same in regard 
to every other production of the country. I, thereiore, 
see no other effect which this bill can produce, than that 
it will force the products of this country to the West 
Indies, through the North American Provinces, for the 
immediate benefit of Canada and Nova Scotia. I do 
not consider that the bill contains any threat of which, 
if it were likely to be productive of any effect, it ought 
to be deprived; nor do I think that the bill can be other 
than acceptable to the British Government. If we have 
any. deeper object in view than appears on the surface, 
then.the subject may be worthy of reflection on another 
grounds. -itis our design to enrich the colonies, in 


anticipation of their becoming ours, at some future pe- 
riod’; if we are ripening them for our own plucking, 
and wish to make them of importance at the time when 
we shall be ready to take them—why, then, I should 
say promptly, pass tbis bill. I may be, in my present no- 
tions, somewhat swayed by opinions formed long since. 
L recollect that, when the bill of 1820 passed.the Senate, 
Isaid that, if we began the restrictive system, it would turn 
out for the benefit of the colonies. And it has so turned 
out. ‘fhe consequence of the duties which our. com- 
merce has paid, has been this: We have carried seyen 
eighths of the cargoes to the colonies of Great Britain, 
and her ships have carried the other eighth ; we have, 
therefore, paid to the colonial revenue, seven dollars upon 
trade, where Great Britain has paid one dollar. if the 
plan, however, is now began, let us see that we hold out. 
But when we shall find that the colonies of Great 
Britain, in North America, are to be enriched, and the 
West Indies not hurt by receiving their supplies through 
them, the effect of the whole matter may be seen and 
calculated. If the West Indies can be supplied with our 
products through the North American Colonies, and this 
can be made permanent, it appears to me that we shall 
have contributed to their prosperity, while our own com- 
merce must, in proportion, suffer loss and depression. 
As it appears to me, that, if you pass the bill upon the 
table, it will have a. tendency to force our products 
into Canada, to an amount beyond the present trade 
in that direction; as the amendment would have no effi- 
cacy in diminisbing that trade; and as no legislative 
measure can, in my opinion, change the condition in 
which we find ourselves, I think it better that no bill 
should he passed upon the subject. 

Mr. SILSBEE said, the grcat experience of the gentle- 
man from Maryland, (Mr. Sari} in commercial and fi- 
pancial matters, entitle his opinions, o» subjects of the 
kind now under consideration, to much weight. Still 
Mr. S. was opposed to the amendment which that gentle- 
man had offered, as well as to many of the arguments 
which he had used in support of it. The bill reported by 
the committee, fixes the time of closing our ports to Bri 
tish vessels, at the 30th September next, to which the 
gentleman objects, and proposes, in his amendment, an 
extension of it to the 31st of December. His view of the 
subject appeared to be not perfectly consistent with the 
plan proposed by him. He condemns the frankness of the 
bill in holding out what he looks upon as a threat of closing 
our ports at acertain period, if the British should not pre- 
viously remove their present prohibitions—still, by his own 
amendinent, he implies, andin his remarks he avows, that, 
if, at the arrival of the 31st of Dec. nothing should have 
been done by Great Britain; ifthe concession made by us of 
a free trade in our ports, shall have had nu effect upon that 
Government; then something further must be done, which 
is lett to the circumstances of the time, and the views then 
had of the subject by Congress. To this want of expli- 
citness in the amendment (especially as no one seemed to 
entertain a doubt as to what our ulterior measures, in 
such cases, may, and must be) Mr. S. could not give his 
assent. 

A part, and the most beneficial part, of the trade in ques- 
tion, had been interdicted to us by the British Govern- 
ment; the bill proposes to countervail that interdiction, 
if not removed on or before the 30th of September, and 
offers new and more advantageous terms on which it may 
be renewed, and even extended; keeping it open, how- 
ever, on the terms on which it has been placed by the 
British Government, until the 30th of September, and ex- 
pressing, fully, a determination on the whole subject, ex- 
plaining what will be done ifthe British ports are opened, 
and what will be done should they. remain closed. When- 
ever a foreign country had placed an interdiction, of any 
kind, upon our trade, it had always been promptly met by 
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countervailing: measures, on-our part. The gentleman, 
however, far from meeting Great Britain on sucha footing, 
wishes, by throwing the whole matter open,to induce Great 
Britain, by the indefinite character of ouract, and the omis- 
sion on our part to take retaliatory measures, to remove her 
restrictions. Now, to him, [Mr. StrsBEE}it was a question 
whether Great Britain’ would take dny notice whatever of 
the act, if, in it, some alternative-were not proposed, by 
which the whole extent of our intentions and feelings were 
explained; and he was not yet so far influenced by the fears 
which seemed to pervade the Senator from Maryland, of 
giving offence to the British Government, or by any other 
consideration, as to be induced to sanction such.a depart- 
ure, as was proposed by the amendmen, from the course 
heretofore. pursued by this Government, of meeting, 
frankly and promptly, such acts of foreign Powers as are 
calctilated essentially to affect our commercial relations. 

From the peace of 1783 until 1818, a.space of thirty- 
five years, the trade between this country and the Bri- 
tish colonies was exclusively regulated -by British law, 
and almost as exclusively enjoyed by British monopoly— 
the colonial ports having been only occasionally thrown 
open to our vessels after a hurricane, an earthquake, a 
famine, ‘or some other casualty which created an imme- 
diate and pressing demand fora greater supply of our 
products than could be timely supplied by them own na- 
vigation ; and those temporary relaxations, whether by 
Order of Council or by proclamation of the local autho- 
Fities of the colonies, were always of limited and short du- 
ration. By the act of April, 1818, a disposition was evin- 
ced by the Congress of the United States to insist on our 
right to a fair participation in this trade ; that act was the 
basis of those of subsequent date, which gave and con- 
tinued to us a participation in it until the first day of De- 
cember last, at which period the British Government, by 
their act of 27th July, 1826, closed their colonial ports, 
except those of their North American provinces, against 
our vessels, thereby placing this trade on such a footing 
as, by depriving our navigation. of nearly all participation 
in it, cannot fail df permitted by usto be continued; 
greatly to benefit their navigating interest, and essentially 
to promote the advancement of their North American co- 
lones. In this state of the case, Mr. S. thought it became 
our duty, not merely to suggest our dissatisfaction with their 
recent act, but emphatically to proclaim the extent of it, 
and the results to whieh it must and would lead, unless 
the cause was removed. 

Mr. S. considered the trade in question of sufficient im- 
portance to ws to be preserved, if it could be done without 
a sacrifice of the honor, or too great a sacrifice of any of he 
great interests of the country ; but, important as this trade 
might be to us, he thought it infinitely more so to the co- 
lonists. ‘The articles they obtained from us were of the 
first necessity, and indispensable to their subsistence, and 
could not be obtained at so cheap arate, or in so fresh 
and good condition, from any other source ; while, of the 
articles we obtained from them, some of the principal 
ones could be supplied within ourselves, some might well 
be dispensed with, and all could be obtained with equal 
convenience, and at quite as cheap a rate, from various 
other places. The gentleman from Maryland supposed 
this trade carried off one-fifth of our exports. 

{Mr. SMITH explained. He had confined that valua- 
tion to the produce of the forest and the land.] 

Mr. SILSBEE said : In looking at the comparative 
value of this trade, he found, that the whole exports of 
our own produce and manufactures, the last year, ac- 
cording to the Treasury reports, amounted to 66,944,745 
dollars, and that, according to the same report, 4,189,886 
dollars, or about six and a quarter per cent. of the 
amount of these exports, went to the British North Ame- 
rican and. West India Colonies. That our whole export 
of foreign products and manufactures amounted to 


‘whole imports. 


32,590,643 dollars, of which 13,212 dollars, or about one 
twenty-fifth part of one per cent.. went to.those Colonies; 
That, although these reports might be, and probably were, 


| very nearly correct as to the amount of our exports, yet 


their destination could not so fully be relied..on, because 
it often happened that our outward cargoes were not sold 
atthe market to which they were first sent, .and.it/not 
unfrequently happened that vessels cleared for other 
ports than those to which they were actually destined. 
Of the 4,189,886 dollars of American products exported 
to the British North American and West India Colonies, 
3,811,216 dollars, or nine-tenths of that amount, may be 
placed under the head of only seven different kinds of 
articles, viz : pot and pearl ashes, bread stuffs, meats, &c. 
lumber, leather, horses and mules, and tobacco, each to 
the following extent : ; ` 

Pot and pearl ashes—whole exportation from the Unit- 
ed States, $1,994,381; to the British Colonies, $1,115,376; 
less than two-thirds of the whole export went to the Bri- 
tish Colonies. Flour, Indian meal, and corn, rye, oats, 
and all other bread stuffs—whole exportation from the 
United States, $5,491,653; to the British Colonies, 
$1,162,899; about one-fifth ofthe whole export went to the 
British Colonies. Beef, pork, bacon, lard, butter, cheese, 
cattle, tallow, and hides—whole exportation from the 
U. States, $3,891,178 ; to the British Colonies, $719,725 ; 
less than one-fitth of the whole export went to the 
British Colonies. LLumber—whole exportation from the 
U. States, $1,650,218 ; to the British Colonies, $480,783 ; 
less than one-third of the whole export went to the 
British Colonies. Leather, and manufactures of the same 
—whole exportation from the United States, $621,702 ; 
to the British Colonies, $129,237 ; about one-fifth of the 
whole export went to the British Colonies. Horses, and 
mules—whole exportation from the U. States, $283,835; 
to the. British Colonies, $103,445; over one-third 
of the whole export went to the British Colonies. To- 
bacco, and manutactured -tobacco—whole exportation 
from the United States, $6,287,981 ; to the British Colo- 
nies, $99,751 ; less than one-sixtieth of the whole export 
went to the British Colonies. Whole export of these ar- 
ticles, $20,220,948 ; of which, $3,811,216, are reported 
to have gone to the British Colonies, 

The pot and pearl ashes were not for the Colonial, but 
for the European market ; and, until lately, this article 
went directly there, in our own vessels; but, since fo- 
reign ashes have been admitted into England, from their 
North American Colonies, as a domestic production, all 
the ashes from hence to England had gone through that 
channel, andemployed, the last year, 1100 tons of their 
navigation. Deduct pot and pearl ashes from the list of 
exports to the British Colonies, and the result will’ be, 
that they take less than one seventh part of these staple 
articles of our trade. with them, and only about one 
twenty-second part, or four and a half per cent. of the 
whole export of our own produce and manufactures. 

The imports of the United States, for the last year, 
amounted to 96,340,075 dollars, of which 3,057,006 dol- 
lars were from the British West India and North Ameri- 
can Colonies, being a little over three per cent. of our 
Of those imports from the British Colo- 
nies, 2,737,047 dollars, or about nine tenths thereof, 
were in eleven different articles, viz : 

Silver and gold—whole importation, $10,922,564 ; of 
which, $855,546, or about one-thirteenth part, was from 
the British Colonies. Spirits—whole . importation, 
$2,135,210; of which, $392,676, less than one-fifth part, 
was from the B. Colonies. Molasses—whole importation, 
$2,547,715 ; of which, $522,746, about one fifth part, 
was from the British Colonies... Coffee—whole importa- 
tion, $5,250,828 ; of which, $243,040, about one-twenty- 
first part, was from the British Colonies. Sugar—whole 
importation, $4,232,530 ; of which, $158,188, about one: 
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twenty-ninth part, was from the British Colonies. Pimen- 
to, and spices—whole importation, $626,039 ; of which, 
$163,671, about one-fourth part, was from the British 
Colonies, Furs—whole importation, $347,163 ; of which, 
$70,031, about one fifth part, was from the British Col- 
onies. Fish—whole importation, $29,500; of which, 
$28,315, nearly all, was from the British Colonies. Plas- 
ter—whole importation, $103,874 ; of which, $94,611, 
nearly all, was from the British Colonies. Salt—whole 
_ importation, $589,123 ; of which, $133,727, about two- 
ninth parts, was from the British Colonies. Cocoa— 
whole importation, $511,554; of which, $74,546, about 
one-seventh part, was from the British Colonies. Whole 
importation of these articles, $28,696,097 ; of which, 
$2,737,047, was from the British Colonies. 

Although these articles fall but a very little short of the 
whole amount of our importation from the British North 
American and West India Colonies, yet they make less 
than one tenth part of our whole importation of the dike 
art.clesy and this small portion of them could readily be 
obtained from other places. 

Mr S. said, that our principal supply of silver was 
from South America ; of spirits, from France, Spain, and 
the Danish West Indies; and that, probably, about four 
fifths ofthe whole quantity consumed in the United States 
was from our own distilleries ; of molasses, from the 
Spanish, French, and Dutch West Indies, and that about 
as much was now madein Louisiana as we imported from 
the British Colonies ; of coffee, from Cuba, and other 
Spanish Islands, South America, Hayti, Arabia, East In- 
dies, Dutch and Danish West Indies ; of sugar, from the 
Spanish, French, Dutch, and Danish West Indies, Per- 
sia, Kast Indies, and China, and that about one-half of 
the consumption of the country was now estimated to be 
made in Louisiana ; of spices, from the East Indies; and 
of salt, from England, Portugal, the Mediterranean, the 
Cape de Verd Islands, and from our own mountains and 
manufactorics. 

- The export branch of this trade, Mr S. said, was, un- 
questionably, of considerable value to our agricultural and 
navigating interests, especially to the former, as it carried 
off, probably, about three millions of our produce, annu- 
ally, and (the British laws to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing,‘ a small portion of some of our manufactures ; and 
the loss of a trade to this extent would, undoubtedly, be 
felt by those intcrests, and regretted by every other: but 
he did not apprehend that such a loss would be realized, 
however effectually the direct trade might be interdicted, 
as there were various indirect routes by which our bread- 
stuffs, lumber, and other principal articles, must and 
would reach those consumers, at some additional cost to 
be sure, but yet at much less than they could be had, in 
sufficient quantities, from elsewhere. These supplies 
might be obtained from Europe, and, in the event of an 
effectual stoppage from the United States (should that 
take place) the West India markets might, and probably 
would, fora while, be fully supplied from that and other 
quarters, but it would, necessarily, be on terms so very 
disadvantageous, compared with those on which they had 
been accustomed to receive them from this country, as to 
prevent a long continuance of such a state of the trade : 
the colonists, from the infancy of the oldest of them, had 
been accustomed to receive their bread-stuffs, and other 
articles, fresh from our mills, as much so as In some of our 
own Eastern States ; and such a change as the total stop- 
page of such a trade would be productive of, could not be 
effected without difficulty, nor without great discontent. 

The import branch of this trade, though beneficial to 
our navigating interest, and to the revenue, Mr. S. con- 
sidered of much less importance than the export trade : 
the grain. [he said] which went to pay for the rum and 
molasses we obtained from the colonies, could be convert- 
ed into whiskey.at home, and the other articles could be 


obtained, on equally pood terms, at other places. Impor- 
tant as this whole trade was admitted to be, to the agri- 
cultural and navigating interests, it might [Mr. S. thought] 
be doubted if the commercial capital of the country had 
been advanced by it; he believed that but few who had 
pursued this trade, as owners of both vessel and: cargo, had 
found a profit in the pursuit, and in some ‘of our commer- 
cial places, he knew it to be considered so unprofitable a 
business that but few were willing to engage in it. : 

The gentleman from Maryland had said, in the course 
of his remarks, that the treaty of 1815 had deprived us of 
the coasting trade, from Bombay to China, and ruined our 
East India trade. It was the treaty of 1794 [said Mr. S.,} 
as the gentleman well knows, and not that of 1815, which 
prevented our carrying on the coasting trade, from a Bri: 
tish port in India ; the provisions in relation to our trade 
with the British portsin India were the same in both those 
treaties, with the exception that, in the latter, only four 
designated ports are open to us, which four ports were 
the only ones, of any kind of importance, which were held 
by the British, in those seas, at the date of the treaty of 
1794, and they were, probably, designated in the treaty 
of 1815, with the view of equalizing the two treaties, in 
reference to that trade—otherwise, the latter treaty would 
have given us greater advantages than the former, by 
opening tous ports which they had obtained by conquest 
subsequentto 794. By both those treaties we were reliev- 
ed ‘rom the high discriminating duties to which our trade 
had been previously subjected in those ports ; and what- 
ever complaints may have been created by the treaty of 
1794, Mr. S. had not, until now, heard any applied, spe- 
cially, to that of 1815. ‘The gentleman had said, that 
Spain had not opened any of her colonies to us, Could 
that gentleman {asked Mr. S.J] need to be reminded of the 
vast trade which we had, for a long time, enjoyed with 
the Spanish colonics of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Manilla? 
that to Cuba alone being much greater and of more value 
to us, than that to all the other colonies of Europe, which 
are situated either in or between our own and the Euro. 
pean continents. 

Mr. S. could not yicld his assent to the declaration of 
the gentleman from Maryland, that this trade with the 
colonies had always been considered a boon, . lt mighthave 
been considered as such by the Ministers of Great Britain, 
at times when it suited the interest of that country so to 
consider it, but there existed strong proofs that it had been 
considered and treated of otherwise by the British Go- 
vernment, at different periods : tor instance, in 1815.we 
have their recorded acknowledgment of its being asub- 
ject to be treated upon by the Ministers of the two coun- 
tries. Would they have done this, if they had considered 
it a subject over which they held a supreme contro], and 
in relation to which all their grants were gratuitous acts 
of generosity and kindness towards this country ? The 
gentleman has quoted the words used in the form of trea- 
ties, such as * fis Majesty consents,” &c., “ His Majesty 
admits the vessels of the United States,” &c., to show that 
it was considered a boon. But this was mere form, which 
{in the opinion of Mr. Sirsnex] no way supported the ar- 
gument which had been attempted to be drawn from it. 
Had our vessels gone to the colonies with hard dollars, or 
with gold, to buy their produce, and had His Majesty been 
ever so desirous to encourage such a trade, yet, in any 
treaty stipulation upon the subject, the same language 
would have been held, although the advantages might 
have been entirely on the side of the colonies. A boon 
is a grant, without eqivalent ; and if any thing, in relation 
to this trade, hud been given, without equivalent, Mr. 8. 
thought the grant had been on our part, and not on that 
of Great Britain. Ever since we were a Government, the 
ports of the British West Indies had been occasionally 
opened tous, by the spontaneous acts, either of the parent 
or colonial: Governments; and why [asked Mr. S.] was 
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this: done? Was it an exercise of generosity on the part 
of Great Britain towards this country? No; it. was done 
because a timely supply of our products was found. ne- 
cessary, if not to the subsistence, at least to the comfort 
of the colonists. These were not boons, where the colo- 
nies were the gainers. This Government had never looked 
upon the opening of this trade to us as an act of pure 
generosity on the part of Great Britain—as a grant, with- 
out equivalent—as a boon. : 
~ The gentleman from Maryland had said, that there could 
he no discriminating duties ‘in the West Indies, because 
those ports were not open to foreign vessels. Those ports 
[said Mr. S.] have been open to our vessels since 1822; 
and, occasionally, by proclamation, prior to that time. 
It was, however, difficult -to ascertain the extent of the 
-discriminating duties to which ‘they had been subjected. 
To obtain: information on this. point, Mr. S. said ‘he had, 


could be given to it, on our part, would it not [Mr.:S. 
asked] be yielding to the British, in this‘case, more than 
we were to receive as the equivalent? “The gentleman 
has said, that the pride of Great Britain was hurt, when, 
after she had accepted our terms, we neglected'to accept 
her offers. When [Mr.-S. asked] has Gréat- Britain’ ac- 
cepted our terms? Is such a statement consistent with 
another declaration, just previously made by the gentle- 
man, wherein he said, that this country had gone to the 
terms of Great Britain? ` Mart 
Amongst the other evils enumerated, arising out of our 
not having legislated upon this subject at the last session, 
is the effect which we are told that we are now experi- 
encing, of the British warehousing system established in 
the North American Colonies. This warehousing system 
had been established in the West Indies, as well as in the 
North American Colonies; and, although Mr.S. disbe- 


since he had been in Washington, written to a number,of| lieved that these establishments had been hastened by any 


mercantile gentlemen, who had been long conversant, 


with this trade. In the replies to those letters, although 


omission of legislation on our part, he fully agreed with 
the gentleman from Maryland, that, unless the pending 


the writers of them disagreed as to the extent of the dis-| question relative to this trade could be amieably adjust- 


criminating duties exacted upon our vessels, they all ad- 
mitted that such duties had been, and continued to be im- 
posed, up to the time of the closing of the ports. It was, 
therefore, evident, that the declaration of the gentleman 
from Maryland was, in this particular, erroneous. That 
gentleman had also said, that, by the act of March, 1823, 
the British circuitous trade was prevented, and all the 
discriminating duties, on our part, renewed. The circui- 
tous trade [Mr. S. said] ought not to have been permitted 
to the British, while we were confined to a direct trade 
from hence, to the Colonies, and back ; and, as to the 
‘discriminating duties, [he said] they were neither renew- 
edor modified by the act of 1823, but existed under a 
general act of Congress, of anterior date. 

Much of the censure which had been bestowed upon 
past proceedings, in reference to this trade, had been 
based upon the assumption that there has existed, some- 
where, a disposition to throw obstacles in the way of a fair 
adjustinent of the points at issue between the two Govern- 
ments, and to hold out for advantages to which we had 
no claim. But where (asked Mr. S.] is the evidence of 
such a disposition to be found ? is it to be discovered in 
the provisions of the bill reported by the Committee ? Or 
can it be perceived in any act of the present Administra- 
tion? No! the point on which this imputation rests, has 
not been urged since 1824 ; and the gentleman from Ma- 
ryland has, himself, admitted that this point has been con- 
ceded. 

In the argument of the gentleman from Maryland, he 
had taken much notice of the act of Parliament, of 1825. 
{Here Mr. S. read a portion of that act, in which the terms 
of the trade between this country and the Colonies, are 
stated.] How far [asked Mr. S.] did this act yield us 
such terms as could be considered equal? The plain 
statement of the effect of the enactment was this: If we 
would: allow the vessels of Great Britain to come to our 
ports from every quarter of the globe, and to import the 
goods, wares, and merchandise, of every part, then, for- 
sooth, they would allow us to go, from this country, with 
certain enumerated articles of our produce, direct to the 
Colonies, and from thence, to any foreign country, except 
the dominions of Great Britain, and thence, back to the 
United States—not back to the Colonies. These were 
the terms offered. For'this prescribed route to us, we 
were to admit the vessels of Great Britain and of its pos- 
sessions, coming from, and laden with any and every ar- 
ticle of the produce or manufacture of any part of the 
globe, into our ports, on the footing of the most ‘favored 
nation. To this phrase, (most favored nation): very dif- 
ferent constructions had been given by different Govern- 
ments; but upon the most favorable construction which 


ed, we must adopt some effectual restrictions, or the trade 
of this country to the West Indies would all be carried on 
through the North American Colonies. 

The Senator from Maryland had said, that the Secreta- 
ry of State should have sought {nformation as to the exist- 
ence of discriminating duties in the British Colonies, from 
American merchants, rather than from the British Minis- 
ter resident here; and that any such merchant could 
have afforded him the information which that Minister was 
unable to give. Although not at all familiar with the 
forms of diplomacy, it appeared to Mr. S. that a Minister 
might reasonably be expected to possess a knowledge of 
the terms on which the commercial relations of the coun- 
try which he represented with that at-which he resided, 
are founded, and that an application to him for such infor- 
mation, was pecularly proper. The gentleman from Ma- 
ryland_ himself had stated, in his speech on this subject, 
at the last session, that there were no discriminating du- 
ties in existence, on the trade of this country with the Bri- 
tish Colonies ; but Mr. Canning, in his letter to Mr. Gal- 
latin, of September last, had said, expressly, that those 
duties were imposed by an Order of Council, of 1822, and 
had been constantly levied since that time. ~ 

[Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, rosc, and remarked, that he 
saw such a statement printed, as having been made by 
him, in the National Journal last year; but he never madé 
any such declaration. He had said, that there were no dis- 
criminating duties prior to 1822; and that they were put 
on, in consequence of an order from the Treasury, which 
fixed the alien duty. ] 

Mr. SILSBEE said, that he could not be supposed, at 500 
miles distance, to be aware of the inaccuracy of the report 
of the gentleman’s speech, but was satisfied with the gen- 
tleman’s declaration that, in this particular, it was so. 
The Senate had been emphatically asked, by that gen- 
tleman, where were the new sources of trade which had 
been alluded to? This, Mr. S. said, was an unexpected 
question from a gentleman from Maryland, the agricultur- 
ists and merchants of which had realized so large a share 
of the benefits which had, thus far, resulted from that ex: 
tensive trade which had but recently been opened to us, 
with numerous ports of the South American continent. 
The gentleman from Maryland had said, that our trade to 
the East Indies had been lost by the adoption of the tariff 
of 1816. It was true that the importation of cotton fa: 
brics, from India, for home consumption, had- been pre- 
vented by the passage of that act—but Mr. Srrsaex was 
not aware that it had materially affected the other branch- 
es of our India trade, or that they had-essentially dimin- 
ished since that period ; he believed the trade ‘from Mas- 
sachusetts to India had latterly been about as extensive 
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as at the time alluded to, except that to China, there hac | vernment, 


probably been fewer adventures the present year than 
usual. Tt was, therefore, too broad an assertion to say. 
that the East India trade had been lost by that tariff. ` 

Although our commercial and navigating interests 

might, now, have nothing to fear from a fair competition 
with those of any other nation, it should be with caution 
that we exposed them to trials which did not secure a fair 
competition ; and although some of the provisions of the 
bill which had been reported by the committee, fell short 
of that reciprocity which Mr. S. thought we might, and 
perhaps ought, to urge—so much so as to cause alarm to 
a portion of the mercantile part of the community—yet, 
he was willing to try the experiment which it presented, 
and it was only by experiment, said Mr. S., that the prac- 
tical effect of any commercial law could be ascertained ; 
no man could, correctly, foretell the effect. On this 
point, Mr. S. observed, that a distinguished British states- 
man, in speaking of recent and contemplative changes in 
their navigation and revenue laws, had made these re- 
marks: “t However confident either my Right Honora 
“ ble friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or I myself, 
tt may have been, that the changes which, since the re- 
*€storation of peace, it has been our duty to propose in 
** our commercial policy, would be attended with the most 
“salutary consequences, it was impossible for us—at 
“‘Jeast it was impossible for me—not ‘to feel that, in the 
*‘ application of the soundest principles, the result, from 
“unforeseen causes, may sometimes disappoint our ex- 
**pectations. It became us, therefore, to watch the is- 
“sue of each experiment, and not to attempt too much 
“fat once, until we had felt our way, and until the public 
swere prepared to accompany us in our further pro- 
“gress.” Mr. S. said, it had been the practice of this 
Government, in reference to this and every other branch 
of foreign commerce, to feel its way along. The first 
departure from the original system of discriminatiug du- 
ties, on goods of every description, imported in foreign 
vessels, was by the act of March, 1815; that act was, in 
substance, a proposal to the Governments of each and 
every foreign country, which might be willing to act re- 
ciprocally, to admit the vessels, produce, and manufac- 
tures, of such foreign country, and coming directly there- 
froin, into the ports of the United States, on the same 
terms as our own vessels, laden with the lke articles. 
By the act of January, 1824, the principle was extended 
to such articles as ‘could only be, or most usually were, 
s first shipped from the ports of such foreign country.” 
And Mr. Adams, in his first message to Congress, of De- 
cember, 1825, recommended the extension of this liberal 
policy to all articles, not prohibited, of whatever country 
they might be the produce or manufacture : and, Mr. S. 
said, we were now trying the experiment of this princi- 
ple, which had, he believed, been carried into every com- 
mercial treaty which had becn negotiated since the. date 
of that message. Although no negotiations had been en- 
tered into, touching this trade, since 1924, the instruc 
tions of the last year, on the subject, [Mr. S. said] were 
known, and shew an authority to the Minister sent for the 
purpose, to adopt the same principles in reference to this 
trade, that were to be found in the other commercial 
treaties which had recently been entered into ; they shew, 
moreover, an authority to waive the only points hereto- 
fore contended for ; and, therefore, further shew, a dis- 
position amicably to adjust the terms of this trade, as 
strong, at least, as had been manifested at any former pe- 
riod, by any branch of this Government. 

Mr. SiLsRer regretted, as much as any one, the unsuc- 
cessful results of the several attempts which had been 
made to regulate. this trade bya conventional arrange- 
ment, especially as he had long entertained the belief that 
there was.no other way whereby it could be done, either 
permanently or satisfactorily, But, as the. British. Go- 


after first interdicting to:us all participation in 
-uuch the most profitable branch of this trade, (from hence 
w the West Indies) had, at a time, and in a manner not 
to have been looked for, seen fit to decline further nego- 
tiation in reference to it, we were, Mr. S. thought, com- 
pelled, by considerations of consistency with past’acts of 
legislation as well as by other considerations not:less im- 
portant, to adopt, on our part, (however we might regret’ 
the necessity) some further legislative measures; and, in’ 
his judgment, the bill reported by the committee’ pre- 
sented an overture of as mild and conciliatory a charac- 
ter as could reasonably be Jooked for by any interest of 
this country, or by the Government of any other; but,’ 
should the British Government, either with a view there- 
by to promote the advancement of their North American 
Colonies, and their own navigation, or with a view to 
check the advancement of any of the great interests of 
this country, see fit to decline this overture, he hoped we 
should, in such case, continue to pursue, with moderation 
and firmness, such measures as, without any view to the 
injury of other interests, would not only sustain, but ad- 
vance our own. - 

Mr. HOLMES moved that the question on striking out 
and inserting, be divided : which was agreed to. 

After a desultory conversation between Messrs. SILS- 
BEE, SMITH, of Md. and BRANCH, the amendment was, 
on motion of Mi. EDWARDS, ordered to be printed. 


Tuunrspay, Fesnoany 22, 1827. 


The unfinished business of yesterday was taken up, 
and the Senate again procceded to consider the bill to rege 
ulate the trade between the United States and the Colo- 
nies of Great Britain, Mr. SMITH’S amendment pending. 

Mr. HOLMES moved to amend that amendment, by 
adding the following : 

“ Provided, nevertheless, and be it further enacted, That, 
if the President of the United States shall not, before the 
first day of August next, receive satisfactory evidence that 
the British ports and places enumerated in the first sec- 
tion of this act, are open to the admission of vessels of the 
United States, coming from the United States, with car- 
goes, the growth, produce, or manufacture, of the United 
States, and such as British vessels may import into said 
ports and places, paying no higher duties nor charges 
than British vessels and cargoes coming from the United 
States, this act shall cease to operate, or have effect, from 
and after that time. And the President, upon receiving 
such satisfactory evidence, on or before the said first day 
of August, is hereby authorized to issue his proclamation, 
declaring the fact, and thereupon said act shall continue 
to operate, and be in force, according to its provisions ; 
excepting that the discriminating duties on-such British 
vessels and their-cargoes shall thenceforth cease.” 

Considerable conversation took. place between Messrs. 
HAYNE, TAZEWELL, and HOLMES, on the question 
whether this amendment was in order ; when the CHAIR 
decided that it was in order. 

Mr. HOLMES explained the purport and intention of 
his amendment. 1t was designed to place before the Bri- 
tish Government an alternative, and as a declaration of 
the course which would be taken, if, after the Ist of Au- 
gust, the restrictions on our trade were still enforced by 
the Government of Great Britain. He thought the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maryland went too” 
far, and gave up too much, without pointing out any ultes 
rior course. f 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, opposed the amendment of 
Mr. HOLMES, on the ground that it would cause; rather 
than prevent, the evil apprehended by the closing of the 
trade with the West Indies; and also that it would hold. 
cout a threat to the British Government. Jf that restric» 


“tion should remain permanent, he anticipated evils of the 
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greatest magnitude to the whole country, and the intro- 
duction of a system of smuggling which the whole army 
of thé United States could not prevent. He also remark- 
ed, that the time fixed. would. make it impossible’ that it 
should havé been decided upon by the British Cabinet, as 
this. bili would not arrive in England until the Ministry 
would bave dispersed to their country seats; consequent- 
ly, a decision could not be had by the Ist of August. 

Mr, HOLMES rejoined, and majntained that it was ne- 
cessary to present to Great Britain an alternative, and de- 
clare plainly what course this Government would follow, 
incase the British Government should not open their Co- 
lonial trade. 3 : 
“Mr.” MACON opposed the amendment. He wished to 
attempt to obtain our object by peaceful measures, and 

he understood the amendment of the gentleman from 


‘Maryland to be an offer, on the part of this country, to! 


“*take up with terms offered formerly by Great Britain, and 


rejécted by us, and he wished this question to be put to the |. 


‘British Government before this country went any further. 

Mr. TAZEWELL spoke at some length against the 
amendment offered by Mr. HOLMES. He considered 
the bill to be passed this session as the basis of future ne- 
getiation, and desired that that negotiation should be ami- 
cable and conciliatory rather than otherwise. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Maryland would save the ne- 
cessity of making use of any minatory proposition towards 
the British Government. He preferred the bill as it came 
from the committee to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maryland, amended by the gentleman from Maine. 
The latter destroyed the conciliatory character of the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Maryland. 
Ne considered the time between the 4th March and the 
Ist August altogether too short to expect any decision 
from the British Cabinet. Mr. T. then considered, somey 
what at large, the effects likely to arise out of a destruc- 
tion of the West India trade, and concluded by remark- 
ing, that the bill reported by the committee was, in his 
opinion, better than the proposition of the gentleman from 
Maine, but the amendment of the gentleman from Mary- 
land more appropriate than either, 

Mr. HOLMES replied to Messrs. TAZEWELL and 
SMITH, of Md. He still believed it would be practica- 
ble for the British Cabinet to revise their acts by the first 
of August. But he had no objection to lengthening the 
time to. the first of September. He was happy that he 
had offered this amendment, as it had drawn forth opinions 
and sentiments of which he had not been aware ; and it 
now appeared to him that the gentleman from Maryland 
was opposed to all restriction. If his amendment was not 
adopted, he should think it useless to do any thing on the 
subject. 

Mr. BRANCH spoke against the amendment of Mr. 
HOLMES. When the proper time should arrive, he 
should be ready to use measures as energetic as those 
proposed by that gentleman. But we were bound first 
to meet the British Government on conciliatory grounds. 
The amende honorable was due from this Government to 
Great Britain, and he hoped their first act would be to ac- 
knowledge that this country had been wrong. Let us 
do this in kindness, and tender friendly terms to the Bri- 
tish Government, If they then rejected them, they would 
have assumed the fault ; and the blame, let what might en- 
sue, would not attach to this Government. Such an ac- 
Knowledgment. was no more than the committee and 
this Government had already made; and Congress should 
not shrink from making it, lest it should shock the mor- 
bid sensibility of the powers that be. Mr. B. then allud- 
ed to the late war, and to the measures which caused it ; 
to the manner in which the interest of the manufacturers 
had advanced at the expense of the other classes of the 
community, and to the peculiar interests of his own State, 
to which, ke observed, the Colonial tradé was of the high- 
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est importance ; aril concluded by repeatin 
that a conciliatory overture on our part might firs 
to the British Government. ESAI KE 
`` The question was then taken -on the amendment of Mr. 
HOLMES, and decided in the negative, by the following 
vote : e i oe oe 
YEAS—Messrs. Bateman, Bell, Chambers, Chandler, 
Chase, Harrison, Holmes, Knight; Robbias, Ruggles, Sey- 
mour, Silsbee, Willey—13. ' 
NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Benton, Berrien, Bouligny; 
Branch, Clayton, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Edwards, 
Findlay, Hayne, Hendricks, Johnson, Ky. Johnston, Lou. 
King, M’Kinley, Macon, Marks, Randolph, Reed, Ridge- 
ly, Rowan, Sanford, Smith, Md. Smith, S. C. T: azewell, 
Thomas, Van Buren, White, Williams, Woodbury—32. 


Farpay, Fesnuary 23, 1827. 


The unfinished business of yesterday was then resum- 
ed, and the bill to regulate the intercourse between the’ 
United States and the Colonies of Great Britain was again 
taken up, the amendment offered by Mr. SMITH, of Mary- 
land, still pending. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said, the bill under discussion, report- 
ed by the Committee of Commerce, proposes to interdict 
the intercoure between this country and the British ports 
in her North American possessions, and West India and 
other Colonies, after the 30th September next, provided 
Great Britain shall refuse to open those ports upon the 
terms therein offered. ‘The amendment proposes to strike 
out the interdiction, and leave the terms for their accept- 
ance ; but without any indication of the policy or princi- 
ples which will govern the future conduct of this Govern- 
ment. The question then submitted to the Senate is, 
Whether, under the existing state of things, we shall im- 
pose the interdict upon British vessels arriving from the 
Colonies, corresponding with their interdict upon Ameri- 
can vessels? Mr. J. said, he found his labors and respon- 
sibility greatly increassd by the course pursued by the 

| gentleman from Maryland. He had distinctly understood 
from him, that he approved the bill, and would supportit ; 
that he should have the sanction of his opinion and his aid 
in debate. You may judge my surprise, when I saw that 
gentleman rise to strike out the interdict from the bill, 
within a few minutes after conversing witli- him ; and my 
astonishmentis not diminished, by the extraordinary course 
of attack upon the bill, the report, and the Administration, 
ina long, studied, and premeditated speech. ‘The gentle- 
man seems to have undergone a very sudden and entire rey- 
olution ; every thing is changed. The bill which he approv- 
ed, has become very menacing in its character, and will 
be very offensive in its operation. The report is charac- 
terized as a sort of declaration of war. Now, after read- 
ing both, he had said, he should support the bill, and he 
even said he had seen the President, and that he found 
that he understood the subject right. I was very happy 
to find myself sustained by the high authority which he 
referred to ; but I did not anticipate that that interview 
with the Executive would end at last in an open accusa- 
tion of ignorance and negligence of the rights and inter- 
ests of the country. The report is now pronounced very 
provoking, and will be considered in England as the act 
of the Government. Mr. J. said he believed these things 
are well understood in England. They would know that 
this. was merely the exposé of a Committee, and that it 
derives all its authority from the truth of the facts, and the 
force of the arguments. It was the object of the report, 
to be temperate in its language, conciliatory in its manner, 
moderate in its terms, liberal in its views—but firm and 
‘fixed in its purpose. “The Committee had no morbid de- 
Leacy. They stated in clear terms, and perhaps strong 


i language, the rights ‘of the country, and the pretensions 
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of Great Britain. But they knew the difference between 
rude and offensive epithets, and the manly expression of 
the national feeling, with the force and the dignity which 
the occasion required. The gentleman has said, that the 
report and bill ought to have been submitted to the Exe- 
cutive. To what can such doctrines lead, but to render 
this Government a machine to be moved up.and let down 
by a spring, to be touched by the finger of one man? 
There isnow an existing law, which imposes on the Presi- 
dent ‘the obligation of. declaring that the Colonial ports 
are closed to our vessels, and, on the annunciation of that 
fact, the laws of 1818 and 1820 revive by the force of law. 
‘The President, anxious to do what the public interest and 
the public will require, has submitted the subject to Con- 
gress, to ascertain if it is their disposition to change the 
existing state of the law ; and now it is thought we should 
go back to inquire of him what ought tobe done. What 
aid can be derived from our local knowledge, our opin- 
ions, or our advice? Of what use is a legislstive body, if 
we shrink from our duty to avoid the responsibility, and 
refer every thing to him. The pride of station, and the 
dignity of a Senator, will not permit me to take my opin- 
ions in that way, or to commit the fortune and destiny of 
the country to any man ; and if we did, we should turn 
round hereafter upon the President, as the gentleman has 
done in this debate, and accuse him of being the author of 
our Jaws, and hold him responsible for the consequences. 
He now denies that he had any knowledge of the law of 
1823 ; that the bill was drawn by the then Secretary of 
State, and passed through Congress without discussion. 
Where was he, when a subject of such importance was 
passed ? and when did he find out that law was so injudi- 
cious? How does he account for this to his constituents * 
This doctrine must resolve this Government into a single 
power. 

The gentleman from Maryland has placed his amend- 
ment upon the ground that this country has been wrong 
in this matter, and that some act of conciliation is due 
from us. It will be my duty to vindicate the conduct of 
this Government, to justify the interdict, and to remark 
upon the conduct of the British Government, in relation 
to the time, manner, and circumstance, of their interdict. 
It has been a settled maxim in our policy, since the foun- 
dation of the Government, to regulate our commercial in- 
tercourse with all nations, upon terms of equality and re- 
ciprocity ; tomeet them in every act of friendship or hos- 
tility ; and to be governed by an exact scale of justice. 
1 beg leave to refer to some of these principles.” I read 
from Mr. Jefferson’s commercial report in 1793, which 
contains the great system of reciprocity for the govern- 
ment of our intercourse with foreign nations. It corres: 
ponds with the principles of Mr. Madison’s resolutions. 
‘They contain the true republican doctrines of that day, 
and on which our commerce and navigation have been 
founded. They have been confirmed by time and prac- 
tice, and have become the settled policy of the country, 
and from which we cannot depart without an abandon- 
ment of our principles. They will be found a sure guide 
in all times. ‘But should any nation, contrary to our 
«wishes, suppose it may better find its advantage by con- 
“tinuing its system of prohibitions, duties, and regula- 
* tions, it behooves us to protect our citizens, their com- 
«s merce, and navigation, by counter prohibitions, duties, 
«and regulations, also, Free commerce and navigation 
«+ are not to be given in exchange for restrictions and vex- 
ss ations : nor ate they likely to. produce a relaxation of 
*sthem.” ‘Were the ocean, which is the common pro- 
‘perty ofall, open to the industry of all, so that every 
“t person and vessel should be free to take employment 
« wherever it could be found, the United States would 

«certainly nut set the example of appropriating to them- 
* selves, exclusively, any portion of the common 
4*stuck of occupation. ‘They would rely on the enter- 
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‘prise and activity of their citizens, for a due participa- 
“ction of the benefits - of the sea-faring business, and for 
‘keeping the marine class of citizens equal to their ob- 
‘«ject. But, if particular nations grasp at ‘undue shares, - 
‘and, more especially, if they seize on the means of the 
United States, to convert them into ` aliment for. their 
town strength, and withdraw them‘ entirely from the 
“€ support of those to whom they belong, defensive and 
“ protecting measures become necessary on the partof 
“the nation whose marine resources are thus invaded.” 
* Where a nation imposes high duties on our produc i 
€s or prohibits them altogether, it may be proper for 
« do the same by theirs.” ‘Where a nation refi (1) 
‘receive in our vessels any productions but our own, 
“ we may refuse to receive, in theirs, any but theirt own 
«s productions.” ** Where a nation refuses to consider any 
ss vessel as ours which has not been built within our ‘ter, 
< yitories, we should refuse to consider as theirs, any vès- 
“sel not built within their territories.” Where a na- 
“tion refuses to our vessels the carriage even of our own 
“ productions, to certain countries under their domina- 
‘tion, we might refuse to theirs, of every description, 
“ the carriage of thesame productions to the same. coun- 
“tries.” ©The establishment of some of these principles 
‘sby Great Britain alone, has already lost us, in our com- 
merce with that country and its possessions, between 
* eight and nine hundred vessels, of near 40,000 tons búr- 
«den, according to statements from official materials, in 
«c which they have confidence. This involves a propor- 
‘tional loss of seamen, shipwrights, and shipbuilding, 
“and is too serious a loss to admit forbearance of some 
«effectual remedy.” It is not to the moderation. and 
«justice of others we are to trust for fair and equal ac- 
«cess to market with our productions, or for our due share 
«in the transportation of them ; but to our own means 
*¢ of independence, and the firm will to use them.” 

I have consulted these principles in the present case. 
T have taken them for my guide. I believe it is the impe- 
rious duty of those who direct the councils of this nation 
to preserve the rights, the character, and the dignity, of 
the nation, by an adherence to known and approved prin- 
ciples, and by following out to their results the maxims 
and truths of political science, which time and opinion 
have sanctioned. I beg the gentleman from Maryland to 
look to great principles, not to temporary expedients : 
to meet Great Britain in the true spirit of the nation; not 
by humiliating his country before her. Let him remem- 
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that ‘ree trade is not to be given for restriction and pro~ 


them. 
vlently opposed in their day, and by arguments not un- 
like those he has employed on this occasion. We have 
heretofore acted on these principles. We have met her 
exclusion by non-intercourse : and if we now relax, if we 
fail to meet the crisis, if we do not now act on our known 
principles—we abandon our rights, and trust to favor and 
conciliation to obtain what was never granted to modera- 
tion. You will sacrifice the principles of our policy, de- 
grade the country, yield up the trade, and, with it, the 
power of controlling and coercing it—in the vain hope of 
operating on British magnanimity. . 

Having now shown the principles on which our system 
isfounded, let us pursue the subject to see how the charge, 
which the gentleman has brought upon his own country, 
is sustained ; and, for this purpose, I hope I shail be par- 
doned for the tediousness of this dry detail. Among the 
first measures adopted by this Government for the protec- 
tion of our navigation, was a duty of one dollar‘a ‘ton on 
foreign vessels, and ten per cent, additional to the. duties. 
on the merchandise imported in them. Our own vessels 
pay a tonnage duty of six cents. There is, therefore; 4 
discrimination of ninety-four cents a ton, and the ten pet 
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ber that submission never set bounds. to encroachment’. 


hibition ; and acquiescence will not obtain a relaxation of det 
He will remember that these principles were: .vi- °° 
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cent, on the duties, which foreign vessels pay over what 
is-paid: by - American vessels. But, as this country was 
desirous of placing her commerce upon the most perfect 
equality with all nations who would adopt the same prin- 
ciple, authority was given to the President, by an act, in. 
4815, to remove this discrimination from the vessels of all 
nations who would remove theirs from our vessels ; and, 
accordingly, the vessels of all nations that admit ours on 
the same terms as their own, are’ admitted in our ports 
with the same charges as our vessels. In the Convention 
OF 1815, Great Britain accepted these terms, so far as re- 
garded her European possessions and four ports in the 
‘Bast Indies, but was unwilling to extend them to the 
¿West Indies and the North. American possessions, and 
other places mentioned in this ‘bill. In regard to these 
uk be right was reserved to each party to regulate the 
intercourse according to their own views of their own in- 
“terest: It is the policy of Great Britain, although she has 
been obliged to abandon many of the pretensions which 
she claimed, and on which her navigation system was 
founded, still to maintain, not only the right to carry all; 
the productions of her own dominions, but to enjoy all 
the benefit of the intercourse between her colonies and 
every other country, as if, in the present state of the! 
world, any nation, and especially a maritime nation, could 
permit her to trade with them upon such principles ! 
And, as if the commerce which she rightfully enjoys, 
through her extensive Colonial possessions, with a fair 
participation in the commerce with every other country, 
was not enough to satisfy her ambition, she claimed the 
right to prohibit our intercourse with her Colonies, al- 
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though the articles which constituted the commerce, were 
the productions of this country, and of indispensable ne- 
cessity to them. ‘The injustice of exercising this right, 
exclusively, and refusing any share to the People by 
whose Tabor the commerce was created, was sensibly felt. 
‘The dread of the agricultural interest of any change which 
might endanger the loss of a market, they then enjoyed, 
rendered it exceedingly difficult to bring the public mind 
to the point of resistance. It was not until 1818, that a 
partial restriction was obtained ; but, in 1820, we imposed 
an absolute non-intercourse, the effect of which was to 
bring to the consideration of Great Britain the value of 
this trade to her, by making her feel the inconvenience of 
its loss. .We then found we had the same right to say 
who should trade with our ports, as she had to say who 
should not trade with hers. % was soon found that little 
injury was experienced in our markets ; that our produc- 
tions were immediately carried to all the other West In- 
dies, in our own vessels, and a new and active commerce 
opened to our citizens. Let us see, then, if, up to the 
period of 1822, when Great Britain opened her ports, 
there could be any matter of complaint. For three years, 
from 1815 to 1818, she enjoyed exclusively the trade. 
From that time to 1820, her interdict remained, and we 
made only a partial attempt to retaliate. In that year, 
we were compelled to meet her by prohibitory regula- 
tions. Jn the state of non-intercourse which for two years 
succeeded, there is nothing but an effort to do ourselves 
justice, and to place our country upon an equality. ‘The 
pretension of intruding into our ports, while our vessels 
are excluded from her ports, cannot be justified on any 
ground, nor tolerated on any principle. If Great Britain 
has aright to regulate the trade with her Colonial ports, 
we have also the right to regulate the trade in our own 
productions, It is sufficient to say, that-we offered her 
the utmost freedom of commercial intercourse, which she 
rejected, and met only by an absolute refusal: to permit 
our vesscls to enter her ports. ‘The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Sarra] justifies her on the ground of 
right, and asserts that this trade is a mere boon-—a favor 
“which his Majesty grants.” A boon is something with- 
out equivalent; and I know, said Mr. J. too well, the 
You. IH, —29 A 


principle which governs nations, to believe that Great 
Britain opens her ports, or divides her commerce: with. 
any nation, as a matter of favor. - It is a matter of interest 
or necessity. We do not complain that she closes her 
Colonial ports, but of that want of delicacy and réciproci- 
ty which permits her to do, in ours, what she refuses us. 
to dom her own. Up to this period, then, it seems there: 
can be no ground of censure against the American Go- 
vernment. _ It is sufficient for me to remark, without ats 
tempting to account for the motives or principles which.. 
governed her, that, in two years, she opened her ports: 
She had tried the experiment how far agriculture could 
be sacrificed to navigation ; and how far and how long the 
Colonies could endure the pressure, They were op- 
pressed by debt, and scarcely able to bear up under the 
direct competition of the oth islands, more favorably 
situated. - Their lands inferioy, expenses greater, profits 
small and precarious, property sunk in value, and incapa- 
ble ef sustaining any additidnal weight. In 1822, she 
partially opened her partsto us. She selected a few arti- 
cles of primary necessity, which we were permitted to 
carry to her. She selected flour, biscuit, rice, live stock, 
and lumber, the particular articles which we were to fur- 
nish her, upon which to impose a duty equal to twenty 
per cent. on the price in our market; and this trade was 
limited to'a direct trade. In consideration of this re- 
stricted trade, our ports were opened to a direct intep- 
course with her Colonies, for all their productions. But, 
although she was careful to limit us to a direct trade, she 
immediately demanded not to be herself limited to the di- 
rect trade. Reciprocity was our only object. We ine 
tended to yield nothing, but to meet her fairly, in every 
concession and restriction she might think it her interest 
toadopt. ‘The claims of Great Britain were not so much 
in the spirit of encroachment, as in the spirit with which 
she watches and guards her interests, and the sagacity and 
ardor with which she pursues them. Tt is evident, that, 
having reluctantly yielded any part of the trade with her 
Colonies, she was not inattentive to the terms on which it 
was conceded. She looked, in this case, with that jea- 
lous vigilance to her interests, which has ever marked her 
course. She demanded, also, that the existing discrimi- 
nating duty should be removed. from their vessels, al- 
though, by their act, no discriminations or charges were 
removed, nor any evidence furnished that none existed ; 
and the British Minister was unwilling to give assurances 
on the subject. But the President not. having power to 
repeal an existing law, unless they, had furnished the evi- 
dence that no higher duties or charges existed in the Co- 
lonial ports, on American vessels and merchandise, than 
on their own, a communication was immediately made to 
the British Minister, which Mr. J. said he would read, in 
order to shew the frankness and good disposition of this 
Government, in relation to this subject. [Here Mr. J. 
read the last paragraph of Mr. Adams’s letter of 11th No- 
vember, 1822.] It must not be forgotten that, during 
all the discussions on this subject, there was a constang, 
desire manifested on our part to open the trade, and to 
meet them an terms of reciprocity. This subject came 
before Congress, and the act of 1823 was passed with 
great unanimity. That law gave the President power to 
remove the discriminating duty, on condition, in effect, 
that no higher duties were imposed on our articles than . 
those coming from any other place. Here the ground 
was directly taken by the American Government, “all 
the branches concurring,” that our discriminating duty 
was only a fair equivalent for the limited trade which she 
gave us, in afew articles burthened with a heavy duty, 
Each party was the judge of its own interests, and both, 
perhaps, equally well informed, and equally anxious to 
protect them. 

It is acknowledged that Great Britain had the right to 
open her ports under any reservations ; it was ours, eguzki 
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whether her terms were liberal, or ours. were equal : 
whether both were too guarded, are matters of specula- 
tion. They were the deliberate acts of the two Govern- 
ments. Great Britain had reserved the right to close her 
ports, and our law was passed under a direct menace that 
the right would be exercised ; and we also reserved to 
ourselves the right to close our ports, when she should 
close hers. Not having closed them, she virtually accept- 
ed the provisions of our law, by laying a duty equal to 
our discriminating duty, upon American vessels, in order 
to countervail ours : a measure which was adopted, says 
Mr. Huskisson, ‘“ because it was the mildest, and be- | 
cause a`disposition was manifested to negotiate.” The 
vessels of both Nations paid the same discriminating | 
duty. They paid it in our ports : we in theirs. All our | 
ports were open to their productions, paying the same 
duties as the same articles from any foreign country : 
theirs were open to us on the same terms ; both were li- 
mited to the direct trade. The mind cannot perceive a 
veater degree of equality in terms. Tf we derived an un- 
ue share of the trade, it must be owing to circumstances: 
vessels better adapted to the trade, greater cconomy, a 
higher degree of activity and enterprise, excited by com- 
petition, local. position, and other causes. 
- But, the gentleman from Maryland, although he is now 
laboring to put us in the wrong, said, last session, that 
this state of things was most beneficial to Great Britain. 
Mr. J. read from his speech of last session: ‘ But how 
© are they (the ports) open? Why, by our paying the 
«s enormous duty of ninety-four cents per ton, &c. on our 
*¢ yesscls ; and I shall not be surprised if they should con- 
«c sent that they should be kept open, by order in coun- 
«s cil, forever, on these terms. We pay to their revenue 
*¢ one hundred and ninety dollars, when they pay to ours 
‘only ten dollars: it is a simple financial operation.” 
He says, also, (page 12) ‘The retaliatory duty falls so 
<“ heavily, that {am surprised they (our articles) are not 
«s carried in British ships alone.” THe says, (page 9) the 
act of Parliament of 1822, ‘ opened their trade upon 
«< terms more liberal than heretofore, yet reserving many 
cc advantages.” I do notrely, said Mr. J., upon those 
opinions to prove that the terms on which the trade was 
opened, were equal; butit is a fair argument against the 
gentleman himself: and, if the terms seemed so favor- 
able to him last year, how can he now put his own Go- 
vernment in the wrong ? How can he say, we demand- 
ed too much, and accuse the Administration of sacrificing 
the interests of the country ? He was surprised, last year, 
how we carried a barrel of flour under the heavy discri- 
minating duty imposed on our vessels. His object then 
seemed to be, as it now is, to put this Government in the 
wrong : but then all the existing regulations were injuri- 
ous, not to Great Britain, but to ourselves ; but now it is 
necessary to shew that the terms on which we opened the 
trade were unequal and disadvantageous to Great Britain, 
in order to justify the interdict, and the argument is chang- 
ed. Then the gentleman said, the countervailing duty 
«fell on our agriculturists,” threatened our navigation 
with the loss of trade, and was, altogether, most unwise le- 
gislation. Ifthe terms were so unfavorable to ourselycs, 
how can he now justify the interdict.on that ground? I 
avail myself of these opinions, (which I shall shew to be 
erroneous before I sit down) merely to answer him— 
** equal and opposing forces counteract each other.” 
“Ehen it was the gentlcman’s object to laud British states- 
meu. He said of one of them, (Mr. Huskisson, certain- 
ly of very liberal principles and enlarged views) ‘That 
“ great man, and his colleagues, form the most able, the 
“t most wise, and most. useful Administration that has 
* ayer existed in Great Britain. They are doing great 
‘€ good to commerce, great and useful services to the Na- 
“tion, and opening the eyes of the world to the advanta- 
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eyes of the world to the advantages of a free trade !! 
Then, it was the gentleman’s object to exhibit the ruin- 
ous policy of this country in regulating the Colonial 
trade ; now, he finds the British Government justified in 
interdicting the trade altogether, because the act of 1823 
was a most unwise measure, and of which she had aright 
to complain. peers 
Up to this period, then, both Nations had regulated 
this trade according to their respective views of their own 
interests; perhaps their regulations were somewhat une- 
qual in operation ; but they were as nearly equal in 
terms, and reciprocal in privileges and charges, as they 
could be made. If there was any inequality in their 
operation, it must be ascribed to causes inherent in the 
nature of things, which the Legislature cannot control. 
Laws cannot be made that will divide equally the naviga- 
tion and commerce of two countries: those who, by skill, 
industry, and economy, can carry for less price, will ob- 
tain the trade: if we have any advantage it is that. 
Against such a law of nature there is no way to legislate, 
but by interdiction. Suppose Great Britain undertakes 
to protect her navigation in the colonial trade, what is 
the effect? Her staple is sugar, which depends on a fo- 
reign market, where it meets with an active competition 
with the sugars of the other Islands. If she pays a dollar 
a barrel duty on flour, and a like duty on every other ar- 
ticle of consumption, for the benefit of Canada, while the 
other sugar Colonics do not pay it, and we can carry 
those articles to them free of duty, and their sugars to 
Europe cheaper than the British are carried, does it not 
follow that the British sugars will be more heavily charg- 
ed? and that, being ina glutted market, (and all the su- 
gar markets are glutted) they must sink to the rice at 
which the cheaper sugars can be sold ? This will fall on 
the Islands ; they will be sacrificed to the primary policy 
of navigation, and to the like necessity of protecting Ca- 
nada against foreign competition, at the expense of the 
other Colonies. This state of things cannot exist in the 
present intelligent and active condition of the world. 
We had no right to ask Great Britain to take off the duty . 
on flour and lumber, which operated injuriously to our 
agriculture—and we did not. But it was a policy which 
we thought the interests of the West India Colonies re- 
quired. But of that she is the judge. We thought the 
new lights, which British statesmen have since thrown 
upon free trade, would have made this error visible. 
Mr. Jouxsron said he concluded that, up to that time, 
there was no error, except a common error of restriction. 
on both sides : mutual error, arising from too much atten- 
tion to the means of protection by law, of that which 
should be left only to the fair and open competition of 
skilland enterprise. The cord was drawn too tight. Hf 
the gentleman from Maryland has not made good his 
charge, let us pursue the subject and sce how the charge 
of neglect is sustained. In 1824, the two Governments 
had a full conference in London on the Colonial relations. 
The British Government refused to yield either the duty 
on our productions, or to treat of the St. Lawrence ques- 
tion in this negotiation, with which it, was most naturally 
connected ; but most pertinaciously adhered to the exer- 
cise of her rights on both, while she insisted on the re- 
peal of the discriminating duty. The propositions were 
mutually exchanged, and theirs were, referred to this 
country. It was still the same question ; and nothing 
had occurred to induce a change of opinion, or any change 
in the terms on which the trade was then established- 
The occupations of the Department, during the necessary 
engagements ofa short session of Congress, did not af- 
ford time for reflection and consultation, even if it had 
been proper to decide on those propositions which were, 
to effect the legislative enactments of the country, pend- 
ing a change of Administration, which took place in 
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March, 1825. When the Secretary of State came into 
office, he had great labor in making himself acquainted 
with the diplomatic relations, and preparing instructions 
for. different negotiations. With Great Britain we had 
several points of great importance, on all of which in- 
structions were to be furnished to our Minister, about to 
proceed to London. The documents were numerous, the 
duty highly responsible, and the greatest care and atten- 
tion necessary to present our rights justly and fairly be- 
fore him. They embraced the Slave Convention, the 
Northeastern boundary, the Northwestern coast, the na- 
vigation of the St. Lawrence, the Colonial question, and 
some smaller points. Instructions were furnished on 
‘some of these subjects, and full powers given to treat of 
all: The Minister was directed to proceed to the nego- 
tiation of the Slave Convention first, being of most press- 
ing urgency, as the Commission had found itself unable 
to proceed ; and he was informed that instructions would 
follow for the adjustment of the Colonial question. 

And here the gentleman will pardon me for saying, he 
has been wanting in candor and liberality. He knew that, 
when the present Secretary came into office, it became 
his duty to decide on the British proposition of 1824, and 
to frame his instructions accordingly. 1t was desirable to 
both countries that the question should be put at rest; 
but it was important to maintain the just rights of the 
nation ; and, unwilling to act on his own judgment alone, 
or to compromit the public interest, he addressed a circu- 
lar letter to the most distinguished commercial men, and, 
among them, to the gentleman himself; and I ask him if 
he does not know that the delay in drawing the instruc- 
tions on this subject, arose from the desire of obtaining 
this information : and from the desire, too, of being able 
to meet the views of the British Government; and from 
the important interests which his decision involved. 1 
could appeal to the gentleman late a member from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Luoyn] to the gentleman from Mainc, 
{Mr. Honaxs} and several others of both Houses, both for 
the interest and zeal manifested on this subject, and for 
the opinions then entertained by him. The first letters 
from Mr. King atnounced his own ill health, and the re- 
gret of Mr. Canning that his indisposition rendered it ne- 
cessary to leave town. It was not until the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1825, that Mr. King had his first meeting with 
the Minister, and not until the 11th of November, his 
presentation to the King. But, on the 26th of Sep- 
tember the new Acts of Parliament arrived here. No no- 
tice was given to this Government of the intended opera- 
tion of the laws. It was not known whether they super- 
seded the laws then in force, as regards the United States, 
or were expected to do away the necessity of negotia- 
tion. ‘This Government was Ieft entirely in the dark as 
to the views or wishes of the British Government. The 
laws themselves did not furnish a very satisfactory expla- 
nation on these points. 
says they are quite clear.* They may be to him, but I 
can say they have cost me some labor to unravel them. 
There were three acts, embracing one hundred and thir- 
ty sections, I read, attentively, the several laws, but I 
searched in vain for any repeal of the act of 1822, which 
regulated the trade with this country. It has been said, 
that itis repealed; but I venture to appeal to the gen- 
tileman from Maryland, and to ask him if he has yet 
found out how itis repealed ? The learned Sir W. Scott 


has given a decision in the case of the Jubilee, in con- | ing. 
and neither the: 
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*Mr. Gallatin’s despateh, of the 27th October, 1826, shewed the extreme difficulty of comprehending the British statutes, 
that day, been able t6 obtain satisfactory information about their provisions. He concludes with these words : 
tt tricaey of these several acts of Parliament, and the difficulty of understanding their precise meaning, 


formity with an act no longer in force, 


‘Government of Great Britain asa sufficient reason why 
‘6 by those acts, the intercourse was opened with the British Colonies. 
“ one of those conditions was a 
Et States, -Note by Mr. J. 


prohibition to export goods in Ameri 


learned Judge, nor his counsel on the spot, having known 
it was repealed, or thought of searching for itin an act, 
which, it is now said, also repeals the act of 1822, enti- 
tled. “ An act to repeal the several laws of the-custonis.? 
In the act of the 27th June, 1825, I found that certain 
goods might be imported in the Colonies from America, 
Europe, Asia, or Africa ; but we had this right ‘already 
by the law of 1822. But the right of exportation was 
confined to Europe, Asia, and Africa, and in the vessels 
of the country to which the exportation was made. 1 
could, therefore, find nothing in this act relating to ús; I 
was, in consequence, convinced the act was not intended 
to operate on us, orin any way, to change the’ existing 
relations. In the act of Sth July, 1825, “ to regulate tha 
trade of British possessions abroad,” I found nothing re- 
lating to America except the fourth section, which says,. 
‘and, whereas, by the law of navigation, foreign ships 
“are permitted to import into any of the British posses- 
“sions abroad, from the countries to which they belong, 
“ &e, and to export goods from such possessions to be 
“ carried to any foreign country whatever.” This refer- 
ence to the law of navigation is neither by title nor’date. 
The law enacted eight days preceding, did not include 
America in the rightto export. to any foreign country ; 
and I was ignorant to what law of navigation it had refer- 
ence, unless to that last recited act. I had found nothing 
to satisfy me that the privileges of the act extended to this 
country. In an act of the same day, " for the encour. 
agement of British shipping and navigation,” I was sur 
prised to find that an act of that session, to repeal laws 
relating to the customs, had repealed the laws of naviga- 
tion ; and that, by that operation, all trade must be free 
that was not therein prohibited, asit had been préevionse 
ly prohibited, unless relaxed by special law. -I could not 
find the trade with the United States prohibited, . and 
therefore inferred that that act was the one alluded to, by 
which the right to export to foreign countries was grant. 
ed to the United States. In the absence of all informa- 
tion on the subject, some doubts were entertained of the 
construction of these laws. A letter was addressed to 
Mr. Vaughan, to inquire if American vessels were per- 
mitted, under that law, to export from the Colonies to 
any foreign country, and if the discriminating duty, was 
repealed ; to which he could give no satisfactory answer, 
having received no advice or instructions.on the subject. 
Nor was it understood, whether, if we -did not avail our- 
selves of the right to export to any foreign country grant- 
ed iu this bill, by placing them on the footing of the most 
favored Nation, that the law would go into operation and 
exclude us from the direct trade in which we were then 
engaged. There was a power left in the King and Coun- 
cil to extend those privileges to Nations who might not 
comply with the provisions of this law, which it was rea. 
sonable to believe were intended to apply to our case, 


The gentleman from Maryland | Besides, this law, if put in operation, would close the 


ports of the North American possessions, which it is her 
interest, and has always been her policy, to keep open. 
But we now know, that these laws did not go into opera. 
tion against us, except in one instance, which was revok- 
ed. But, to the gentleman from Maryland, there was no 
difficulty in the laws ; to him every thing was clear. 
The gentleman enjoyed the peculiar advantage, of which 
he has made so much in his speech, of not being a law- 
yer. His mind is not trammelled by professional learn- 
He marches boldly up to the question, assumes his 
premises, and jumps to his conclusions. The labor of 


He had not, up to 
3: S* It seems to me, that the in- 
might have been considered by the 


that of the United States might not have been disposed to the conditions on which, 


In point of fact, it was understood by the American Government that 
can vessels from those Colonies, to any other country than the Unig 
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résearch, and the patience of investigation, are equally 
unnecessary and unknown to him. 

Besides these considerations, said Mr. J. the extent of 

i f Parliament for 


the ‘privileges claimed under the act o 


placing them “on the footing ofthe most favored Nation,” 
was not distinctly understood. If, by it, they expected to 


be placed on the footing of Guatemala and Denmark, who 
have a perfectly free trade, it could not be conceded to 
Great Britain, unless she made the same concession. The 
mere right, and the very doubtful right as to its effect, of 
carrymg from the Colonies to Europe, could not be consi- 
dered equivalent to the concession. Understood in the 
limited sense, there could be no objection, and there was 
none here to meet Great Britain on the terms proposed. 
The import of those words is distinctly known here, and 
it is presumed is soin England. But it was desirable to 
be explicit, and not to be involved in the interpretation of 
words. We have already had a tedious correspondence 
with one foreign nation ; and, under the pretensions aris- 
ing out of the construction of these expressions, our citi- 
zens And themselves deprived of an immense amount ; 
their property seized upon the Ocean under the most il- 
legal decrees, either burnt, confiscated, or condemned, 
without judicial formality, and paid over to the Frencn 
Treasury. And, when they demand indemnity for these 
robberies, which every nation has received, they are for 
years deferred, under different pretences, and at last, this 
unfounded claim against the American Government is set 
up to defeat the just claims of our citizens. This lesson, 
which will be long and painfully remembered in this coun- 
try, is sufficient to guard us against the danger of these 
expressions. 

The Executive of the United States determined to ac- 
cept the terms of the British Government, and it was be- 
lieved here that no further difficulty could occur; and the 
President says in his message, * in the renewal of the di- 
«s plomatic missions on both sides, between the two Govern- 
< ments, assurances have been given and received, of the 
« continuance and increase of mutual confidence and cordi- 
ec ality, by which the adjustment of many points of differ- 
«í ence has already been effected, and which affords the sur- 
© est pledge for the ultimate satisfactory adjustment oft 
«which will remain open, or may hereafter arise.” The 
indisposition of Mr. King continued from his arrival until 
all expectation of his recovery, so as to be able to conduct 
the negotiation, was abandoned. This was so apparent, 
that the Britis 
junct Minister, to enable 


them to proceed with the Minis- 
ters then appointed, and preparing to treat, on their part, 
on the important subjects then pending between the two 
Governments. Mr. Gallatin was immediately designated, 
as a man most competent for this daty. He was consult- 
ed, and consented to engage in it. He was appointed, 
with full powers, funnished with instructions, and the Bri- 
tish Government was notified that the instructions would 
arrive by the last of May, only two months trom the date 
of the invitstion. The British Government had seen that 
the causes of delay, during the last year, were beyond 
human control, and were as unforescen as unavoidable. 
Yf Mr. King had been furnished with instructions, he could 
not have proceeded ; and if he could, he wouldhave been 
so furnished in good time. If he had been instructed, 
they would not have been applicable to the new state of 
things, growing out of the acts of Parliament, passer 
about the time of his arrival; and, if the Minister had 
been able to proceed to the negotiation, it was late in the 
Fall before their Ministers assembled fer that purpose. 

At the last session, a memorial, praying the removal of 
the discriminating duty, was referred to the Committee of 
ommerce ; who made a report declining legislation, be- 
cause it was a proper subject for negotiation. A-bill for 
that purpose was, however, introduced, but not acted on, 
fOr want of times and, upon this, an attempt has been 
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h Minister kindly invited us to send an ad- | 


| strictions are equally injuricus, and oppressi 


made to show that the Administration had prevented the 
passage of the bill, and various private conversations have 
| been reported here to strengthen the impression. But 
ithe charge is as groundless as the other attempts to put 

this Government in the wrong. When the gentleman 
from Maryland applied to the President and the Secretary 
| 


| 


of State, they both suid it might be repealed; they made 
no objection ; they did not dissuade him ; they both told 
him there was no longer any difficulty in the adjustment 
of this affair with Great Britain; that the negotiations 
were about tobe resumed. It was a mere question, whe- 
ther it was better to give them this in advance, or.to hold 
it in our hands until the negotiation, But they left him 
entirely at liberty ; and he so stated it in his speech, last 
year. Hesaid, “there was no difference on this subject, 
except as to the manner. The Committee of Commerce 
think it better to be done by negotiation.” And he now 
says he took his measures with the approbation of the 
President, and the concurrence of the Secretary of State, 
The Chairman of the Committee of Commerce also ap- 
plied to the President and Sccretary of State. They told 
him the discriminating duty might be repealed; but that, 
alone, would not meet the terms of the British act of Par- 
liament, and would not supersede negotiation. They 
thought that a subject about which we had been for ten 
years legislating, ought to be finally closed by a treaty, 
which would embrace all the points, with regard to the 
extent of the trade, the duties, and charges; and that the 
commercial rights of the nation ought. to be fixed perma- 
nently, and not left to changing legislation. Besides 
which, the frec navigation of the St. Lawrence, which 
was not provided for, was an object equally interesting, 
and ought to. be connected with it. The repeal of the 
duty was not considered an object of any great moment. 
Mr. Jonsson said, he had examined, with the great- 
est candor, all the transactions of 1824 and 1825, with- 
out being able to find any want of respect to Great Bri- 
tain, any inattention to her rights or interests, or any ne- 
giéct or indifference to our own; nothing by which the 
argument that has been resorted to, can be justified. It 
must not be forgotten, that, during all these discussions, 
| Great Britain has refused us the free right to navigate the 
| St. Lawrence to the Ocean, while she is permitted to 
pass, with her merchandise, to Upper Canada, through 
jour jurisdiction, over the same waters—the effect of 
i which is to place all the productions of the country bor- 
dering on the Lakes, under a charge very burthensome 
| and oppressive, and almost prohibitory. The operation 
| of this duty on flour was very onerous on that part of our 
country especially. This Government attempted to. con- 
nect the right of navigating that river, with the colonial 
question ; but which the British Government continually 
refused. ‘The discriminating duty was resorted to, in the 
first instance, because it was peculiarly necessary to take 
a stand in favor of the agricultural interests of these peo- 
ple. ‘The American productions on the St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes, have not only the long voyage, and all the 
| additional expense of freight and insurance, but they paid 
105 cents a barrel, duty, which brought those articles ins 
to market upon very unequal terms; and it was espe- 
ciay due to those people to remove, if possible, the 
duty on them. Mr. J. said, he would not here discuss 
the right of passing from the great inland seas, which be- 
long equally to both nations, to the Ocean, the common 
property of all, through a Strait which connects them, 
and especially, as that Strait passes, at some points, 
through the territorial limits of the United States. if 
Great Britain shall be deaf to the great right of this pas- 
sage under the laws of Nations, we shall be obliged to 
exercise the same power over her right of passage through 
the same waters within our territorial limits, and to divert 
our trade into an opposite direction. Butall those.te- 
ye, and vex- 
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atious, to all parties.. Rut the interest which this Govern- 
ment has manifested in-the right of navigating the St. 
Sawrence—a right heretofore so valued by our people in 
‘that quarter, so essential to their happiness—is treated by 
the gentleman of Maryland in a very sneering and cava- 
lier manner. He says it was.a ‘laughable attempt,” 
and that. “ he could have seen through the flimsy veil.” 
The right of navigating the St. Lawrence tothe Ocean 
is not a new subject. It has been claimed for several 
years, and frequent attempts have been made to secure it, 
Ìt is a right founded in public law, grayely and zealously 
urged, and is still in discussion with the British Govern- 
ment, Whatever estimate he may form of it, or to what- 
ever unworthy motives he may attribute the negotiation 
on the subject, if the gentleman had read the memorial 
from St. Lawrence, he would have seen the value of this 
‘privilege, and attribute the conduct of the Government 
to a proper sense of the rights and interests: of those 
whom it concerns. ; 

Mr. Jounsron said, his duty obliged him to follow 
the remarks of the gentleman from Maryland, however 
tedious the details, or desultory the discussion might ap- 
pear. To those who understand the subject, it will be un- 
interesting ; to those who do not, it will be fatiguing, if 
not disgusting. My only resource is, to make my re- 
marks as briet'as is consistent with clearness. The gen- 
tleman says, ‘ Mr. King having arrived in England, with- 
“out being charged particularly on that point, (the Bri- 
‘etish proposition,) the British Parliament passed their 
“acts of the 27th of June, and two acts of the 5th July, 
#61825,” He leaves the inference to be drawn, if the fact 
is not clearly expressed, that these acts of Parliament were 
passed in consequence of his not having instructions. 
Now, what is the fact? ‘The British Government gave 
us their propositions, which were referred to this Govern. 
ment lite in 1824. A busy and eventful Winter succeed- 
ed; and, as soon as the new Administration was organized, 
a Minister was despatched, who arrived the very day the 
first act passed. ‘They did not wait for our answer, but 
created a new state of things, that would, in all proba- 
bility, have superseded the instructions, if any had been 
given. But, when these laws passed, they could not have 
known any thing with regard to his instructions. It was 
three months, during which the Minister was sick, before 
he had an interview with Mr. Canning; and more than 
four months before his presentation, prior to which, the 
negotiations could not be resumed. Itis, therefore, ulto- 
gether gratuitous to say, the laws passed in consequence 
of the want of instructions. They are general laws, re- 
lating to the trade of the Colonies with all nations. And 
here permit me to remark upon the extraordinary disclo- 
sure of the gentleman, with regard to these laws. He has 
stated that, at the last session, having learned from the 
Secretary of State, that the British acts of Parliament 
were in his office, he went to see the President, and found 
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ports allude especially to the enumerated ports, ‘and to-ne 


others. To those ports, which, in consequence of having 


customhouses, and being ports of entry, admit vessels of 
other nations. Itseems equally difficult to misconceive the 
meaning of the committee in the House of Representa- 
tives, when they say we cannot be satisfied with a ‘few 
free ports, or places of depot.” Great Britain has open- 
ed this trade to the rest of the world—we cannot accept of 
less; we expect the trade with the usual places in her 
Colonies, in consideration of their trade with ours. We 
shall not be satisfied to have a free port at Halifax, and at 
Bermuda, as placesof depot. We cannot accept of less 
than all the enumerated ports in the West Indies. If Great 
Britain should open the port of Halifax only, all the Ame- 
rican productions for the West Indies would concentrate 
there, from which port they would be transported in Bri- 
tish vessels. We cannot, therefore, admit, in practice, a 
principle which would exclude our shipping from a due 
share of the trade in our own productions. This would 
be to permit ourselves to be circumvented by that “ in- 
sidious policy,” to which the gentleman alluded last ses- 
sion, and of the effect of which now, he scems to be en- 
tirely unconscious. 

The gentleman from Maryland has made a great 
lamentation on the ruinous operation ‘of the discrimi- 
nating duty levied on American vessels in the British 
ports. This duty amounts to 15} cents, estimated by 
the barrel ; while the duty on importation amounts to 
105 cents a barrel. The American Government made a 
firm stand against this latter onerous imposition, injurious 
alike to our agriculture and navigation. But the gentte- 
man has stigmatized the efforts of the Administration to 
remove this tax upon our productions ; while an exaction 
of one-sixth in amount, is magnified into a most ruinous 
effect upon the navigation. At the last session he said, 
pags 7, “ But how are the ports open? Why, by our 
“paying the enormous duty of 94 cents per ton, &c. upon 
“our vessels, and 1 shall not be much surprised, if they 
“ should consent to be kept open forever on those terms.” 
The duty of 105 cents a barrel on flour is nothing ; but 
this enormous duty of 153 cents a barrel (being levied as 
tonnage) is calculated to produce the most important ef- 
fects upon our trade. In the same speech he says, page 
ll, “Lf, then, we were relieved from the alien duties of 
“ impost and tonnage, there can be little doubt our flour 
would go direct, and that two thirds at least, perhaps 
three-fourths, would be carried in American vessels: even 
“under all these disadvantages it is certain that more than 
“ten barrels of flour are exported to the colonies, in Ame- 
rican vessels, for one in British.” But the gentleman has 
complained of this also : he says “that we pay four-fifths 
of this duty ;” «* that we pay $190, while they only pay 
ten; itisa mere financial calculation.” He deprecates 
this ruinous state of things. It appears that, in spite of 
this enormous duty, our vessels enjoyed the carrying trade : 


that he had not seen them. The impression made on the | that they carried our productions to British markets, 
minds of those who heard him, was, that he intended to | while British vessels, free from this duty, could not. These 
fix on the Secretary of State apd the Executive a gross | articles there sell, of course, for enough to pay cost, 


‘and culpable neglect of their duty ; that the subject had | 


freight, and charges ; and, if British vessels did not pay 


excited no interest ; that the President was ignorant of i the same in our ports, the reason is obvious. The gentle- 


the existence of these laws ; and that he had awakened 
the Government to the consideration of the subject. These 
Jaws had then been in the possession of the Government 
three months. ¥ would appeal to the candor of the gen- 
tleman himself; { would appeal to his knowledge of the 
fact, that the paper cases containing the foreign corres- 
pondence, are regularly carricd to the President; to the 
great interest he has always manifested in this subject ; 
to the indefatigable labor with which he devotes himself 
to all the duties of his station ; and I would ask him ifhe 
believes the President of the United States had no know- 
ledge of those laws ? 


man has gone much further, and said, ‘the act of 1822 
was every thing we could wish.” It was limited to a direct 
trade, “but did we complain?” We paid a heavy duty 
‘on flour, equal to 105 cents, and a similar duty on all other 
articles, and that in cash ; but that was all right, and he 
seems to exult in the triumph over the Government, in 
having failed to accomplish the removal of this duty on 
our ffour, live stock, and lumber—what he pronounces 
“ to have been a very silly demand,” and which they have 
surrendered as untenable.” But, as it regards the arti- 
cles prohibited, he says it is a curious coincidence, that we 
prohibit the same articles by our duties. This is too pal- 


The gentleman has drawn a very uncandid argument | pable for serious refutation. He seems to suppose the 


from the term ports. He cannot be ignorant that those frade petfectly reciprocal, becauge the same articles are 
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prohibited. The articles they prohibit, we can furnish :| was imposed, was the point in dispute. The existence 
the articles he supposes prohibited here, they cannot fur- | of the duty, no matter when levied, was the material part 
nish. This is reciprocity in name—not in substance. But | of the fact; and it is now said that these export duties 
we have no prohibitions, and articles depending on a | and charges are equally levied on British as on American 
foreign market cannot be protected by ourlaws. The ex: | vessels. They are, notwithstanding, onerous on com- 
portation of flour, beef, pork, tobacco, cotton, &c. isa | merce. Trade can only be profitably carried on_ with a 
proof that they do not require, and cannot receive, pro- | freight both ways ; but, if the export duty, and. other 
tection from our laws. No article is exported until the | charges, prevent the British sugars from arriving in our 
home market is supplied, and when in a foreign market, | ports on equal terms with other sugars, it follows, that 
the protection is lost; and it is a political absurdity to | they cannot be brought here ; or, if brought, with a loss 
suppose that any article which we export is protected by | equal to those charges. And this is the real state of the 
a prohibitory duty at home.. The gentleman from Mary- | case. All the return cargoes are losing voyages ; and 
land has asserted, with his usual tone of confidence, that | therefore it is, that, of five millions of dollars of sugars 
. there were no discriminating duties in the British Colonies. | which we import, only $158,000 are British sugars; and 
We know that, in 1822, orders were issued to the customs | nearly one-half of the value of our exports (deducting 
in the Colonial ports, to equalize the duties, and charges | ashes, and other articles that go to Europe) is sent back 
and fees, on American and British vessels; which would | in gold and silver, and in both ways the freight on the re- 
have been unnecessary if there had been no inequality. | turn voyage is lost. 
Their ports: had been opened by proclamation, when| The gentleman from Maryland has also said, that, by 
their necessities required it: and it is probable that dis- j the existing regulations, our productions are admitted 
criminations existed in favor of their own vessels. The | into Canada free of duty, and that they pay only one shil- 
Collector, at Jamaica, speaks of this order “as a new era | ling a barrel on flour, when imported into the West In- 
in their commerce ;” and says “it retnains to see how it | dies. I apprehend he is entirely mistaken so far as the 
will work.” This order was communixated to us late in | law operates. Flour, smuggled into Canada, and shipped 
that year. The law of 1815 gave the President power to | as British flour, will, no doubt, escape the duty, but 
remove the duty on foreign vessels, whenever satisfied | American flour pays the duty in Canada. It is true it 
that no other or higher duties or charges were made on | may be deposited at the warehouse at Quebec, but all 
American vessels in their ports than on their own. The | articles pay the duty when delivered from the ware- 
report stated that no satisfactory proof was furnished. It | house ; and these being imported into the British Islands, 
is now answered that there were no such duties to abolish. | pay only one shilling duty on importations there from a 
"Then it was more easy to furnish the proof ; but they refus- | warehouse. This is made manifest by a memorial from 
ed to furnish it, or the pledge of the Government to the fact. | the St. Lawrence, now on the table ; in which, on the Ist 
But he has attempted to fix upon the Cabinet a miser- | of January last, they complain that the duties are prohi- 
able sophism. He has misquoted the law of 1815, and | bitory and ruinous to their trade. Masts, timber, and 
then founded his argument upon his own error. He says | ashes, are admitted to go to the United Kingdom, and 
the Jaw of 1815 authorized the President to remove the | beef and pork to Newfoundland, as if from Canada. It 
discriminating duty from those nations who should repeal | would be a very wise policy in Great Britain to draw all 
theirs; and then he involves them in the absurdity of de- | the trade of the St. Lawrence and the lakes into the 
ciding that, as the Colonies had no such duties to repeal, | sphere of her commerce. In the first place, it would sup- 
they did not come within the letter of the law. The an- | ply her Colonies; it would carry the trade through her 
sweris, that this isa mis-reading of the lav. By the law | towns; give the transportation to her shipping ; and 
of 1815, “the repeal of the discriminating duties is to | openan extensive commerce for the supply of the whole 
er take effect in favor of any foreign nation, whenever the | of the country depending on the St. Lawrence and the 
tc President of the United States shall be satisfied that the ' lakes, She has, however, hitherto refused to treat on 
“discriminating or countervailing duties of such foreign | the right of navigating that river from the lakes to the 
eí nations, so far as they operate to the disadvantage of the | ocean, for reasons peculiar, but no doubt satisfactory to 
<e United States, have been abolished.” No evidence was ; herself. The gentleman from Maryland has ridiculed 
furnished, before the session of the succeeding Congress, | the idea of our consoling ourselves with a new trade, 
when his power ccased. If no duties of that kind existed, | that will compensate for the loss of the British Colonial 
the fact was not known here, and the proof was more | trade. Has not an extensive and lucrative trade opened 
easily furnished: but, ‘until it was furnished, the Presi- j with all the South American States, and isit not constantly 
dent had no power to remove ours, J have adverted to | and rapidly increasing ? Will not the vessels, thrown out 
this merely to show the importance of accuracy in facts | of the trade with the Colonies, engage in new enterprises? 
in all public discussions; and the fallacy, as well as the | Will they not every where come in competition with Bri- 
futility, of all reasoning, however logical, founded on er- | tish ships? Does he immagine that American genius and 
roneous premises; and it evinces the high obligation of | enterprise are exhausted ? ‘That all the sources of trade 
those who impute error, absurdity, or ignorance, to others, | and all the avenues of commerce are. explored ? Does he 
to be correct themselves in their facts, and clear in their | believe that the nation which can navigate with the least 
inferences. ‘The report of the last session stated that an | expense, that can overcome all competition, has already 
American vessel, arriving at a bad market, cannot proceed | arrived at its ultimatum ? That our tonnage will not in- 
to another island without paying double duties, and that | crease, and our commerce expand ? Does he not know 
onerous and heavy duties and Colonial fees are exacted : | that any obstruction of this intercourse will divert this 
to which the gentleman from Maryland then replied, scit | trade into a new direction, and that not the least sensible 
is true, sir, that onerous and heavy duties and colonial | effect will be produced in our markets, or in the tonnage 
fees had been exacted in the Colonies, and operated as | employed ? There is a great probability that both will be 
stated in the report.” The fact is now unimportant, and | increased. Provisions rose, in Barbadoes, one hundred 
Iwill not waste time in pursuing it. Mr. Adams says to | per cent., on the day the interdict took effect, in certain 
Mr. Canning, “that other charges and even duties, dis- | anticipation that our interdict would follow, as a matter 
criminating to the disadvantage of the United States, | of course. We may confidently rely upon the sagacity 
have continued to ke levied in several of the enumerated | and enterprise of our People, to push their fortunes 
ports, until a late period.” An accidental error in the | wherever a sail is seen, or a dollar is made: and if we 
report, which states that the export duty of four per cent. | have the wisdom and the firmness to close our“ports upon 
was levied by the.act which imposed the duty on impor- | British vessels, so far-as to prevent them from carrynige 
tation, has been seized on, as if the act in which the duty ' our productions to their golonies, they will be carried in 
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; with; „profit, and will be consumed in | take the direction of New York; we ‘shall bring alt our: 
T ren e yates and with ruinous ef- | productions within the sphere of our.commerce, and or 
fect uipon their trade, as well as injury to their ‘shipping. | centrate it in the great Northern emporium.” Even w ae 
‘The gentleman has animadverted upon the bill, and, in} the interdict is removed, we shall find. canals more safe 
speaking of its limitation to vessels by sea, he says ‘‘it} than the dangerous rapids of the St. Lawrence ; the ex“ 
“-creates'a terror in his mind he dare not express.” He | pense less; the route to Europe and the West Taies 
has greatly exaggerated the danger, as well as miscon- | shorter; a more steady and ample market ;andac reaper. 
ceived the operation of the bill, and the nature of the | supply for the consumption of the interior. We have 
trade. Mr. J. remarked that he had, on several occa-| been heretofore induced to give great importance to the 
sions, said, that there was great diversity of opinion with | right to navigate that river ; but, if the hopes now create 
regard to the extent ofvthe interdict ; that he had re- ed by the canals in operation are realized, it will equally 
ported the bill in this form, under the impression that it | comport with the interests of individuals, and the protec- 
corresponded with the bill of the House of Representa- | tion of our own institutions, by drawing our productions 
tives ; that he had since heard that they had stricken it| into our own channels, and holding at command our own 
out, but-of which they had not notified him; that he] resources. The gentleman has said, that the point so 
considered that questionas open to amendment. He had | long contended for, had been given up. _ Mr. J. said, the 
distinctly stated to the House, that- he was in favor of an | Secretary of State had, in 1825, sought information from 
entire interdict, embracing all Canada, for the same’ rea-| the highest sources; but, before any communication was 
son that he was in favor of the interdict. He desired to| made with regard to the British proposition of 1824, the 
make it effectual, by cutting off any indirect supply of} acts of Parliament arrived ; so that, on that subject, what- 
the Colonies, by which they could evade our laws and | ever opinions were entertained here with regard to those 
Sustain their new policy. He was moreover satisfied, | proposals, no answer was given, and, consequently, no 
that, by closing all communication, our trade would not | point was given up. But the British Government super- 
be materially affected. It would take a new and circui- | seded the necessity of deciding that question by their acts 
tous course, in our vessels, to British Colonies. ‘There | of 1825, by which they opened the Colonial ports, and 
is, however, nothing in this bill to excite any terror in | permitted American vessels to enter on the same terms 
the mind. It is nothing more than the laws of 1818 and | as her own, and to carry her productions to any foreign 
1820, which were two years in operation without any | country whatever. The Government of the United States 
serious consequences. The laws were enforced and | determined to accept the terms. It was all they could. 
obeyed. They were severely felt in the Colonies, and | expect or wish. ‘hey saw no further difficulty in rela- 
led to the act of 1822, which opened the ports. It is | tion to this subject. They thought this concession on the 
clear that the provisions of the bill will prevent any com-| part of Great Britain was made in the spirit of those libé- 
munication from any of the New England States with | val ideas she had lately professed. It: was every where 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Their ports cannot be | thought that the extent of this concession on the part of 
approached but by water, and in violation of this law ;| Great Britain was équivalent.to the circuitous voyage 
and it is much easier to prevent the shipment of bulky | and the removal of the discriminating duties. There was 
articles, like flour and lumber, than to protect the reve-| then, and still are, men, who’ believe the right to make 
nue now from violations by smuggling. The temptation | the triple voyage is a dangerous experiment to the ship- 
to introduce goods now, to avoid the duties, is one hun-| ping interest ; ut the better opinion seems to be, that 
dred-fold greater than to transport lumber and flour to | we may engage in a fair competition with her, and that 
the ports of St. John’s or Halifax. Jt is well known that} we ought not to hesitate to mect her on fair and liberal 
the New England States have no flour for exportation, | terms. ‘This became the settled opinion of the Adminis. 
and that, if any flour was sent in this illicit and exposed | tration, of which the gentleman was fully informed in the 
route, it would be the flour of the Middle States, which | most unreserved communications with them. 
our vessels would carry there ; which is better than the] ‘The gentleman has gone out of his way to pass a gene- 
present state of things, by which we are forbidden to| ral and indiscriminate censure upon the several Adminis- 
carry our productions, and the British vessels allowed to trations of the country, neither warranted by the facts 
go with them direct to the Colonies. As to Canada, it nor illustrative of his argument. He says “we have lost 
will be seen that she will profit very little by the flour] ‘in all our treaties with Great Britain.” He has entered 
trade. The ports will be closed with ice by November, | into detail, and ascribes it openly ‘to the want of infor- 
and will not be again open until May; her flour could not} mation.” _ it happens, however, that these treaties have 
arrive before June in the Colonial markets, where it could} been negotiated by a succession of the ablest men—the 
not compete with the fresh flour daily arriving by other] elder Mr, Adams, Mr. Jay, Mr. Monroe, the President, 


Toutes, with less charges of freight. But, by leaving Ca-| Mr. Clay, Mr. Gallatin, and others. We have also had at 
nada open for the present year, no injury could result, 


that Court Mr. Pinckney, a profound scholar, an able 
and next session will be time to close that, if it becomes] jurist, an orator, and a statesman ; and yet the want of 
necessary. It is further to be observed, that the princi-} information is publicly ascribed, in this place, as the apo- 
pal trade with Canada is in ashes, masts, spars, &c. which 


logy for the treaties, by which it is alleged we haye lost 
arc not intended for the Colonial trade, but which go di-| on every occasion*with Great Britain, Perhaps no coun- 
rect to England, and which it could not be our policy to| try has furnished such an illustrious example of great abi- 
prevent, and which, until the Oswego Canal is finished, | lity in the diplomatic linc. We have in that list names 
cannot find'an outlet in any other way. Although I pre-| the most distinguished in the age in which we live, and 
fer an absolute and entire interdict of all commerce co-| almost all who have added to the glory of the country. 
extensive with the object, yet, I confess that I see no] We have Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, Ellsworth, Jay, 
danger in the bill, and am utterly at a loss to imagine the | Marshall, Monroe, King, Pinckney, Adams, Clay, Craw- 
cause of the terror which he cannot express. In the course | ford, Gallatin, and many others of great distinction. Four 
of another year, this entire interdict will effect an im- 


of them have attained the highest Donors of their coun. 
portant revolution in the commerce of the Lake country, | try; three have stood at the head of the Federal Judicia- 
and will be attended with effects highly favorable to the | ry; and all of them, except one, in the highest ranks of 
commerce and navigation of this country, As soon às] that profession, to which the gentleman found it necessa- 
the prohibition takes effect, and the Canal from Oswego 


ry to make particular allasion. This severe reflection, 
tothe New York Canal opens the communication from Lake altogether undeserved and unnecessary, upon the result 
Ontario te the Hudson, all the trade of that country will 


of our diplomatic intercourse’ with Great Britain, is an 
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appropriate counterpart to the high drawn panegyric pro- | and necessary.effect of this measure. If itis viewed as a 
nounced last Winter upon the British Cabinet. The | menace, it has existed since 1823, and would require an 
treaty of 1794 was negotiated by Mr. Jay—a patriot and a | act of legislation to prevent its operation. But, with a de- 
statesman. It was approved by the Senate, and ratified | sire to prevent any collison, and to avoid offensive retalia- 
hy President Washington. Much opposition was created, | tion, we propose to suspend the. operation of this law, - 


al the time, to the terms of the treaty, in consequence of | and to postpone the execution of the interdict, until the 
our political relations and feelings towards the two great | 30th of September, and longer, if you will- Great’ Bri- 
belligerents ; but amore favorable opinion has since been | tain will see in this, our moderation; we offer her the 
pronounced. The right of trading with the Colonies in| most liberal terms ; all that she has ever demanded. ‘The 
the West Indies was conceded, in vessels of seventy tons, | causes of any delay will be explained ; full time is afford- 
and with a promise that, at the end of the war, they would | ed to determine on her course, but with a perfect know- 
extend the privilege. This proves that the right to trade 


with the Colonies was a subject of treaty stipulation, and , 
of negotiation, as early as 1794. This, the gentleman 
says, Was an important concession, and ought to have been 
accepted, But there were men then, who thought these 
terms unequal, and rejected the 12th article. It was not 
then considered a boon, granted without equivalent ; but 
as a question, how fur the limited trade to the Islands was 
a just equivalent for the free admission into our ports. 
By the same treaty, our vessels had admission into all the 
East India ports, bnt paid a discriminating duty. By the 
Convention of 1815, we were admitted into four of the 
largest ports, which were quite sufficient for our com- 
merce; and on the same terms, and paying the same du- 
ties and charges as British vessels. This treaty was every 
where acceptable ; and there is no doubt.that the pre- 
sent trade, freed from discriminating duties, is more bene- 
ficial than a trade with all the East India ports, paying 
that duty. {see nothing in all this, to justify the broad 
assertions, of want of information, and of losing in all 
our treaties with Great Britain ; and there isa striking in- 
consistency in employing this argument now, in order to | 
induce us to yield still more to the claims of Great Britain. i 
But, Sir, said Mr. J. T remember to have heard it said, | 
at the time, that we were peculiarly happy in the selec- 

tion of the Ministers at Ghent. It was a matter of some 

pride to our country, but of which it is invidious now to | 
speak. Butit was a subject of remark in the British Par- 

liament. The Marquis of Wellesley said, ‘that, in his 

“opinion, the American Commissioners had shown the | 
«e most astonishing superiority over the British, during | 
«the whole of the correspondence.” 

1 have now traced the two Governments through all the 
transactions connected with this subject. ¥ can find} 
nothing to diminish my confidence in the justice and li- 
berality of my own Government; and I do not envy the 
gentleman the ungracious task he has undertaken of put- 
ting his own country in the wrong—a task that must be 
painful to his pride and patriotism, in proportion as he 
may esteem himself successful in the effort. It is said 
that an interdict contains a menace, and that Great Bri- 
tain will not act under such a measure of coercion. ‘The ! 
interdiction is the natural state of things, and the neces- 
sary consequence of herown acts. We have been per- | 
petually excluded from the Colonies by the ordinary laws | 
of navigation, which was by no means offensive to us. 
When she has opencd these ports, it has been known to 
be an exception to a system of exclusion. Ht has been 
equally well settled, that our ports are open, and our trade | 
free, unless an exception is adopted, to operate on those 
who deny us the same privileges. ‘The principle by 
which we have been governed is, ‘that, where any na- 
ction may refuse to the vessels of the United States a | 
« carriage of the produce or manufactures thereof, while 
« guch produce or manufactures are admitted by it in its 
s own vessels; it would be just to make the restrictions | 
“reciprocal.” Great Britain has, while repealing her | 
navigation laws, and opening the Colonial ports. to the | 
rest of the world, reverted to the exclusion of our vessels. | 
She knew that, by a standing law of this country, the Pre- | 
sident had power, and it was made his duty, to close our 
ports whenever they closed theirs. It was the natural | 


ledge that the interdict is only suspended. We all agree 
that the terms are liberal, that we have nothing more to 
tender to her ; that we will not permit any nation to trade 
to our ports from any ports closed against us; and that, 
if she refuses, the interdict must follow. Itis a question 
of time ; my own opinion was, and it is unchanged, that 
the interdiction should have followed instantly upon 
theirs; their Colonies would have instantly felt its effect ; 


! while our trade would have suffered little from the de- 


rangement. Our vessels would have merely changed the 
direction of their voyage. 

By the amendment, our ports are left open during the 
whole of this year to British vessels ; they will conse- 
quently supply their Colonies, and deprive our vessels of 
that trade, as well as the trade which would have natural- 
ly risen up on the suppression of the direct trade, Our 
vessels will, therefore, be thrown out of employment, or 
compelled to find some new object of pursuit. On the 


| first of January, their Colonies will be supplied for six 


months ; at the expiration of which period, they will re- 
ceive the supplies of Canada, and two years will elapse 
before they will, in any way, feel the effect of the inter- 
dict : in the mean time, our vessels, engaged in this 
trade, will have been thrown out of service, or entered 
on other pursuits, and considerable time will be required 
to enter again into the competition with those regularly 
established in it. In fine, the postponement for one 
year, is nearly equivalent to the entire loss, and is equally 
an abandonment of our principles and our interest, 
‘The interdict merely proposes to do, prospectively, what 
Great Britain has already done : it proposes to postpone 
the operation of a positive law, for six months, from mo- 
tives of respect to her. This is not enough. We must 
humiliate the country, confess our errors, withdraw our 
interdict, and make our submission. Great Britain has 
placed herself where she was in 1818-—claiming to carry . 
on all the trade from this country to her Colonies. We 
stand with our ports open, as by the law of 1823; and 
we propose to do now what we did under like circum- 
stances in 1818 and 1820. ‘The proposition of the amend- 


| ment is to refuse to take the same ground, and to act 


upon the same principles. It is a retrograde movement— 
a sacrifice of principle to temporary expedients ; and is 
marked by a want of consistency and firmness. Our 
ports were left open from 1815 to 1818. It produced no 
relaxation of her stern policy. We were compelled then 
to resort to defensive measures ; and what was the result 
of that experiment ? It produced the deepest distress, 
and threatened the ruin of the Colonies. Memorials 
were, in 1822, addressed to Parliament, representing im 
the strongest terms the condition to which they were re- 
duced. ‘They attributed their distress chiefly to the ins 
terruption of their commerce with the United States, thé 
loss of an extensive market for exchange, and the ad- 
vanced price of provisions. They say the sugar Colo- 
nies are dependent on. the United States for supplies of 
dry provisions, staves, and lumber. The Assembly of 
Jamaica said, ‘‘ our supplies from the United States, of 
“Juniber and provisions, which are essentially serviceable 
& to aid the natural defects, or the failures of our climate 
“and soil, are straightened by the total interruption of 
“that trade. The regulated and limited commerce which 
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«the laws of trade and navigation permitted in British ships, 
«cis denied to us by the retaliatory system of the United 
‘States, . Provisions, the growth of the United States, 
* travel to us, when introduced, by a double voyage, and 
“at an expense unnecessarily enhanced by this policy. 
“ The subjects of your Majesty are stinted in their sup- 
“plies, and are taxed, while the benefit is conferred on 
“the ships of Spain and America and on Spanish ports, 
“A new system of intercourse, upon the basis of mutual 
“benefit, permitting the importation in American. bot- 
“toms of the products of the United States, and the ex- 
“port of our staple commodities in return, would afford 
‘an important relief to the distresses of your Majesty’s 
“ Colonies, and open to British-ships a trade trom which 
they are now excluded.” Such would now be the 
condition of those Islands. It is painful to contemplate 
it ; but it is. a necessary measure of self-defence and self- 
respect. Let us not flatter ourselves with the impotent 
attempt to soothe Great Britain into compliance. She 
must feel the pressure, and yield to the necessity. But 
is there nothing in this interdict which peculiarly calls for 
retaliation ?. It is marked by a total want of delicacy to 
wards our Minister, and of respect to the country ; and 
is distinguished by peculiar circumstances of aggravation. 
Great Britain knew, that, after the laws of 1825 were re- 
cecived here, there remained no longer any difficulty be- 
tween us, and that those Jaws would form a basis of a 
treaty equally acceptable to both countries, They might 
have seen that in the President’s message, which was 
clear and explicit: they would have seen that in the re- 
port of the Committee of Commerce, and in the speech 
of the gentleman from Maryland. There was no differ- 
ence of opinion here with regard to the terms of the in- 
tercourse. From the moment it was known that the Co 
tonial ports were to be opened, and that we were permit- 
ted to carry thelr productions to any foreign place, and 
_ to pay ‘only the same charges as British vesscls, there 
was but one opinion here: that we ought to give her the 
circuitous voyage, and admit her vessels on the same 
terms as our own. ‘The only difference was as to the 
mode. ‘The Government thought the object could be 
better attained, and established on a more durable basis, 
by treaty, than by mere acts of legislation. ‘The mode 
must have been indifferent to Great Britain. She knew 
that Mr. King was unable to conduct the negotiation ; 
that Mr. Gallatin bad been appointed with the least de- 
lay ; that she had herself invited us, in March, 1826, to 
send an additional Minister; that Mr. Gallatin would be 
tully instructed, and would arrive in June, before the date 
of the Order in Couvucil. They had seen the delay was 
accidental and unavoidable. They had not expressed 
any dissatisfaction with the state of the trade, or any im- 
patience at the delay. They made no communication to 
this Government, either with regard to the laws or the 
anticipated interdict; axl two days after the arrival of 
our Minister, fully instructed to treat, upon terms per- 
fectly liberal and equal, this interdict is thrown in his 
face, without explanation or apology. There is in this 
transaction an utter want of respect to the country, and a 
deviation from customary usage and courtesy, and with. 
out example in the intercourse of friendly Nations. I can- 
not.spéak of the tone und bearing of the subsequent 
communications, without indulging feelings which would 
betray: me into. expressions whieh delicacy forbids me to 
utter here. - In looking back upou this transaction, I can 
see nothing to account for this sudden and unexpected 
change if: her policy, or apologize fœ the abruptness with 
which she has closed the negotiation, and, consequently, 
nothing to induce us to withbold the interdict. It is said 


Mr. Jounsrow said, he had passed rapidly. over ‘the’ 
several topics which have been drawn: into this debate. ’ 
These details and this retrospect haye be ecessary ; 
they may be useful ; but no talent: can render them iñ- 
teresting. A short recapitulation will present ‘the sub- 
ject ina narrow point of view. For seven year Í 
the treaty of peace, Great Britain practised upon a phi- 
ciple untenable and inadmissible, to which -our opposi- 
tion was a necessary and proper measure of self-defence. 
In 1822, both opened their ports, upon terms deémed fe- 
ciprocal, although ‘under restrictions and discriminations: 
They were deemed reciprocal because it was not known 
here that their duties and charges were equalized. And 
no proof was offered to that effect, until after the meet. 
ing of the succeeding Congress, when the power of the 
President over this subject ceased. In March, 1823, we 
passed our law opening a direct trade, exactly corres- . 
ponding with a similar limitation in their law ; and, there- 
fore, perfecty equal and reciprocal. We continued the 
discriminating duty on their vessels, in consequence of 
the excessive dutics on our productions. But, on the re- 
ceipt of our law, (in June) they imposed a discriminat- 
ing duty on our vessels, equal to, and intended’ t0 coun- 
tervail ours. ‘The trade was then placed on an equal 
footing ; butit is clear that the discriminating duty did ` 
not operate injuriously to Great Britain. Thé American 
vessels, which carried four-fifths of all the productions of 
the West Indies, paid the duty there, and, consequently, 
the removal of the duty would have placed them in’a 
better situation, and would not have been more favorable 
to the British navigation. As to the vessels arriving in 
our ports from the Colonies, it has been shown that. even 
our vessels cannot profitably engage in it : all the return 
voyages, owing to the condition of the Islands and their 
staples, are attended with certain loss, and one-half re- 
turn with specie and in ballast. - So that, in fact, the dis- 
criminating duty had no effect. In 1825, Great Britain . 
removed her discriminating duty, and gave a wider range _ 
to our commerce, by permitting us to go from the Colo- 
nies to any foreign place, by which she entitled herself 
to the corresponding right in our ports, and to the remov- 
al of our discriminating duties ;. and a treaty would 
doubtless have been formed on this. principle, if Great 
Britain had not herself interrupted the trade. by -her in. 
terdict, and the negotiations by her peremptory decision; 
which leaves us no alternative but submission or interdic- 
tion: and I have shown that the latter is demanded by 
our interest, our principles, and our honor. It is hoped 
that juster views, and more amicable sentiments, will lead 
to a speedy adjustment of the commercial rights and in- 
terests of both Nations, on terms equally satisfactory and 
beneficial. There are causes now operating, and ele- 
ments now combining in the political world, which will 
preduce new principles of action and organization, and 
lead to events of the greatest magnitude, and of deepest 
import to Europe and America ; in which it may be pecu- 
liarly interesting to Great Britain and this country to have 
no points of collision. Mr. J. concluded, that the inter- 
dict is in accordance with the known principles and prac- 
tice of this Government. It imports nothing menacing 
or offensive, certainly, to those who have applied it to us, 
and he therefore hoped the amendment would not prevail. _ 

Mr. HOLMES rose and stated, that he wished to offer 
an amendment to the bill, and wished to know whether it 
would be in order while the amendment offered by Mr, 
SMITH, of Md (as a substitute for the bill) was pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT decided that the motion 
would be in order. y 

Mr. HOLMES then, in moving his amendment to thè 


the motive of her conduct lies deepcr—that she hasi bill, made some remarks on its aspect as reported. He 


other and higher aims, 


others as they do to us, 
Yox. HI. -30 


Whatever may be her real or: 
avowed object, our principles demand of us to do to/ to go or what to do, 


believed that it was best, when one could not see where 
to stand perfectly still. This, al- 


‘though a homely maxim, was undoubtedly a good one te 
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be applied to the conduct of a statesman. But if, when 
ina dilemma, you determine to act, see that your means 
be equal to your attempt. It is proposed by the bill that 
limited restriction be applied, in the event of the refusal, 
on the part of Great Britain, to grant the terms which we 
desire, to the Coloniel Trade. The Gentleman from Ma- 
ryland, it is true, does not even name that restriction ; but 
he admits that it is contemplated by him, should the Bri- 
tish Government continue their prohibitory measures. 
But, let us see what will be the effect of this bill. The 
object of the measure is said to be to coerce the British 
inte a concession of what we think our right. And willit 
do it? There can be no doubt on the question. It will 
not. The trade will be carried on through Canada; the 
produce of this country will be gathered on the frontier, 
and the West Indies will get it without our assistance. 
Now, as far as my State is concerned, its interest certainly 
isto have the West India trade concentrated on the lines. 
So faras the interest of Maine is involved, the more com- 
plete the interdict by sea the better; because, if all the 
ports were not interdicted, the trade could still be carried 
on by sea, But, under the present propositions, the vi- 
cinity of Eastport to New Brunswick, and the ease with 
which a trade could be carried on from Eastport, that 
town lying upon Passamaquoddy bay, which would not 
come within the restriction fixed by the words ‘t by sea,” 
` would enable the merchants of this country to make a 
depot of provisions at Eastport, whence they could be 
taken by British vessels to the West Indies ; whence, re- 
turn cargoes would be brought by the same vessels, of 
West India articles. This trade would be of great ad- 
vantage to the citizens of the State; but would operate 
ina far different manner upon the country at large, This 
would be the effect of the limit fixed to the operation of 
the bill by the words “hy sea? In the State of New 
York, the-effect would be the same. By the means ofin- 
ternal navigation, the flour, and other produce of New 
York, would find its way to Canada and New Brunswick, 
and thence to the West Indies. It was plain to be seen, 
that, unless this trafic—by which we should. still furnish 


jew York ? 
i nor could it be argued that it was chstinct from commerce, 


by the gentleman from Maine, was not that which would 
touch the interest of England: that must be done by 
curtailing the consumption of her manufactures. He did 
not think that much of the flour of the United States went 
to the West Indies: the voyage was difficult, and it was 
far easier to go to Europe ; and he thought that, if the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana was correct, in relation to our pro- 
duce finding its way to the British Islands, through other 
possessions, there would be no diminution in the prices, 
in consequence of the restriction. 

Mr. HOLMES maintained the propriety of his amend- 
ment. He knew that the State of New York needed a 
market for her produce, and she had great facilities in 
her intercourse with Canada. But this was a great na- 
tional measure, and must be acted upon as such. He 
knew that the frontier part of his own State would wish 
the bill as it was reported. But he wished the measure, 
if adopted, to be effectual, and go the whole length. It 
was the duty of Congress to legislate for what would be 
done by the British Government, as well as what had al- 
ready been done, If this bill passed, the Island of Cam- 
po Bello, only two miles from Eastport, would be opened 
as a free port, and to that place the produce deposited at 
Eastport would be conveyed, to be shipped to the West 
Indies in British vessels. 

Mr. TAZEWELL expressed himself in favor of the 
amendment proposed by Mr. HOLMES. He was glad 
that the motion had been made, because it had elicited 
the argument from the gentleman from New York, which, 
he had all along thought, lay at the bottom. As to the 
argument in relation to the intercourse of neighbors, Mr. 
T. observed, that Charleston was as much the neighbor of 
Bermuda, and Savannah of Nassau, and why should they 
not be allowed the same privileges as New York? He 

[ie to know why the other States were to, sacrifice 


their interests to those of two or three States, on the bor- 
ders of the Canadas—or why the trade with their neigh- 
bors was to be cut of from other States, and not from 
This bill was not solely a navigation bill: 


to the Colonies our produce, while we denied it in our | or internal trade. ‘The other interests were so closely 
law—-was cnt off, it was not of the least importance to pass | connected with that of our navigation, that if one was 
any. bill at all with a view of taking retaliatory measures. | touched, the rest must be affected. If this country were 
Extend your interdict to all the trade if to any part of it, | to go on pari passu with England, the intercourse should 


or your legislation becomes a mere mockery. It is idle 
to say that yon close your trade, while you leave open a 
side door, through which it will be carried on. ‘Phe bill 
upon the table reminds me of an anecdote Longe heard, of 
two gentlemen who met in a narrow passage. One said 
to the other, in a blustering manner, “turn out, siz, and 
Jet me pass, or PIL serve youas I did another person 
‘just now.” ‘The other immediately turned out and al- 
lowed the blusterer to pass, but could not refrain from 
asking how it was that he had served the person of whom 
Ne spoke?“ Why, sir,” was the reply, “he would not 
“turn out, and sol turned out myself.” It is just so with 
us in relation to Great Britain; we talk loud about re- 
strictions and interdicts, and what does it amount to? 
Why, if they will not turn out, we will. That is all; and 
if Congress pass the billin its present form, it will be 
found that such, in fact, will be the effect of the measure. 
For my part, said Mr. Homes, I wish to know, when we 
are going into the restrictive system, why it is not better 
to go the whole length, than by a half-way measure defeat 
the very object we pretend to have in view? He then 
moved to strike out the words ‘by sea.” 

.. Mr. SANFORD spoke at some length in opposition to 
the motion, which he thought misapplied. ‘The bill was 
a navigation act, and was, therefore, distinct from a mere- 

y commercial subject. He considered the trade between 
the Canadas and the adjacent States as a trade between 
neighbars. The hill was not one to regulate internal com- 
merce, but navigation by sea: The restriction proposed 


be interdicted altogether. The trade with Canada ought 
to be cut off, as well as that with the other Colonies : for, 
ina system of restriction, they were not to consult the 
interest of two States, to the disadvantage of the others, 
not placed by loco-position within the reach of this ad- 
vantage. He called upon the Senate, in the name of 
justice, and of duty, not to cut off all the rest of the 
Union, for the benefit of the four States on the frontiers 
of Canada. He concluded by declaring, that, when he 
should hercafter express himself at large on thissubject, 
he should show that the People whom he represented, 
were, in 1828, tobe sacrificed to a great country, in 
which navigation and commerce were tobe separated 
by some distinction, such as had been urged by the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, rose to explain some 
remarks of his which had been touched upon by Mr. 
TszEWELL. He gave a detal of the circumstances at- 
tending the bill reported, and the reasons of the commit- 
tee for retaining the words “ by sea,” to be decided upon 
by the Senate. He was himself in favor of going the 
whole length, and making the restriction perfect. Still, 
he had been of opinion that, if the New York and New 

England markets were drained by the trade with Canada, 
there would be a void created, which might be filled by 
the other grain-growing States, as 800,000 barrels of flour 
were annually shipped to New York and New England. 
He hoped no deficiency in the bill would be charged to 
the motives of the committee. They had done all im their 
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power, were from different parts of the country, and had 
no interest but that of the country to servein this measure. 

Mr. TAZEWELL disclaimed any intention to impugn 
the motives ofthe committee. He was aware‘of the difficul- 
ty of the subject ; and had the bill been more defective than 
he thought it was, he should not have been surprised. 

` He did not accede to the opinion of Mr. Josinsrey as to 
the supply of four'to New York. Why should Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, not carry their produce: to 
Quebec, or any uther profitable market, as well as New 
York ? Why should not New York eat its own bread 
stuffs, and allow the other States to share in the trade 
with Canada? This was the reason why Mr. T. was dis- 
posed to support the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Maine. He did not know but he should agree 
with the gentleman from Louisiana in going the whole 
length ; but, ifthey did do so, there was, he thought, great 
fear thatthe same effects would result from. it which had 
been formerly experienced : as it had been said of the 
former restrictive system “that the leakage saved the 
cask.” If ever that state of things should return, whether 
the line of difference and dissension ran East or West, or 
North or South, it would be the dissolution of this Union. 
The People of this country would not be turned into spin- 
ning jennies when their “ home was on the deep,” nor 
be curbed from the exercise of those powers which the 
God of nature had given them. 

Mr. MACON thought the bill as reported would go 
counter to the Constitution, which declares that all duties 
and imposts shall be equal on the different States. It 
could not be believed that one part of the People would 
content themselves to be excluded from a trade which 
another was enjoying. He thought that the amendment 
must be adopted, or the whole given up. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, had been fearful, in his re- 
marks the other day, lest he should expose our weakness, 
Ard the gentleman from New York had shown that weak- 
ness. He conceived the arguments of that gentleman to 
be against the Constitution, as it would give advantages 
to one State over the others, if the ports of New York on 
Take Champlain were open, and those of Maryland shut 
by this act. He thought the gentleman from Maine de- 
serving of praise for his magnanimity : for he certainly bad 
foregone what was the interest of a portion of the People 
of his State, in making this motion. As to this being a 
navigation act alone, he thought we were called on by 
every means in our power to prevent Great Britain from 
monopolizing the navigation of the Colonies. But, by 
this bill it would be given to them ; for they would be 
enabled to supply the West Indies with our produce for 
seven months in the year, from Canada. He thought he 
saw the object of the gentleman in the declaration that 
we could touch Great Britain only through her manufac- 
tures. But, should we increase the duties on British 
manufactures to advance our own, When an opportunity 
arrived of regaining the West India trade, we should not 
be able to remove the duties on British manufactures : for, 
however we might negotiate on the subject, neither 
branch of Congress would be willing to reduce the duties, 
tothe disadvantage of our own manufactures. Hf the bill 
passed, New York, Vermont, and Maine, would enjoy a 
benefit, while all the other States would be depressed ; 
this would cause a disunion of interests, which ought to be 
dreaded, as threatening to destroy the country. He saw 
that we had, by some means, got completcly into the 
power of Great Britain. How we were to extricate our- 
selves, he did not know, He saw, also, that, ifa trade- 
was carried on with Canada, the revenue would be im- 
paired ; and from this complicated evil, consequences arise 
which he dreaded te look at. : 

Mr. SANFORD, in reply, observed, that our com- 
merce with Great Britain was of three kinds—that carried 
on with her European ports, that with her colonies, and 
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the internal traffic by the lakes ; each of which were tegt- 
lated by different rules. The latter was regulated by the 
laws of nature and necessity. There was nothing, in his 
opinion, in the idea of unjust preferences, which had been 
expressed. But, while on the subject of preferences, 
he would mention one which was very oppressive, which 
had often been complained of to Congress, and ‘treated, 
with indifference by them. On all imported articles, the 
duties imposed in this country, were ad valorem. In ev- | 
ery other part of the country, this duty was calculated up“ 
on the cost in the foreign country, while by law or cone.” 
struction, the People on the frontiers paid the duty on 
the prices in Canada ; consequently, making the duty far 
higher to those who consumed commodities from Canada, 
than to any other portion of the community. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
HOLMES, and was adopted by the following vote : 

YEAS—Messrs. Barton, Benton, Berrien, Branch, 
Chambers, Chandler, Clayton, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, 
Harrison, Hayne, Holmes, Johnson, of Kentucky, John- 
ston, of Louisiana, King, McKinley, Macon, Randolph, 
Reed, Ridgely, Rowan, Ruggles, Silsbee, Smith, of Mary- 
land, Smith, of South Carolina, Tazewell, Thomas, 
White, Willey, Williams, Woodbury—32. ` 

NAYS—Messrs. Bateman, Bell, Edwards, Hendricks, 
Kane, Knight, Marks, Noble, Robbins, Sanford, Seymour, 
Van Buren—12. 

Mr. HOLMES then moved further to amend the bill, 
by inserting the words ‘Upper and”—so as to extend 
the restriction to both Upperand Lower Canada. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill, on motion of Mr. HOLMES, was further 
amended, by inserting the words ‘ boat or other craft,” 
after the word vessel, so as to exclude vessels of all de- 
scriptions from carrying on the trade. ca 

Mr. COBB moved also to add, ‘wagon, cart, or.: 
sleigh,” so as to make the restriction apply to land as 
well as water carriage. 

After a short conversation on this motion, between 
Messrs. HOLMES and HARRISON, Mr. COBB not pres- 
sing his motion, 

The question occurred on striking out, in order to in: 
sert the substitute offered for the bil by Mr. SMITH ; bat 
before the vote was taken, epee at i 

Mr. EATON moved an adjournment, 


Sarunpay, Fesnuary 24, 1827. 
FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


The Senate took up the following resolution, accompas 
nying the report of Mr. HOLMES, from the Select Com 
mittee on French Spoliations : À! . 

© Resolved, 'Yhat the President of the United States be 
requested to procure the evidence and documents relat- 
ing to the claims of our citizens against France, previ- 
ously to the Convention of the 30th September, 1800, 
and to cause an abstract of the claims, and of the evi- 
dence and documents, to be laid before the Senate, at 
the commencement of the first session of the next Con- 
gress.” 2 

On the question of agreeing to the resolution, Mr. MA- 
CON requested information, and Mr. HOLMES explained. 

Mr. CHANDLER said, he hoped the resolution would 
be so amended as not to pledge Congress in future to pay 
those claims. 

Mr. TAZEWELL opposed the resolution, as not only 
asking information from the Executive, but, as taken in 
connexion with the report binding the Government to pay 
some millions of money, which, it appeared, was chiefly 
claimed by Insurance Companies. He thought it not only 
unjust, but improper, to give anv countenance to these 
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claims. They had been for two or three sessions before | 
Congress, and the Committees had each time, until NOW, | tion to sustain that report, and giveit the sanction of the 
moved to be discharged from their consideration, He Senate. He should, therefore, vote for laying the resolu. 
had been a member of one of the Select Committees on i tion on the table. 

the subject, and had at one of the meetings heard read! Mr. KING observed, that this was a subject-of great 
something similar to this report. His opinion was then, | importance, on many considerations, and ought, on nei- 
as it was now, that the claims were not binding on this i ther side, to be prejudged. The report was not.only long 
Government. If this resolution was agreed to, it would | and argumentative, but it had been only this morning laid 
be for the benefit of the State printer, or some other jon the tables of the Senators, who could not have examin- 
printer, who would have a good job in printing the do-l edit. He did not wish to act precipitately, and he would 
cuments which would be obtained from the Executive ; | thercfore move to lay the report and resolution upon the 
but he was convinced it would go no further, He, therc- | table, and make it the order of the day for Tuesday next. 


fore, moved to lay it on the table. | Mr. KING’S motion was then adopted. 
Mr. HOLMES said, he believed the argument in favor 


of these claims, set forth in the report, could be sustained. , COLONIAL TRADE BILL. 
Tt was true that the subject had twice before been refer-| The unfinished business of yesterday was then taken 
red to a committee ; but a detailed report had never be- | up, and the Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
fore been made upon them. The committee which had | to regulate the intercourse between the United States and 
now reported in their favor, was, with the exception ofi the Colonies of Creat Britain. The amendment offered 
himself, composed of the most distinguished members of by Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, still pending. 
other committees; and, it might be supposed, were ca- |” Me, SMITH, of Maryland, said, I risc, Mr. President, 
pable of forming an opinion upon the subject. With re- į to make a few observations in answer to the ingenious 
gard to the facts, Mr. H, was well satisficd that the claim- | course that the Chairman (Mr. Jouxsron) has thought 
ants were entitled to something; and that the United | proper toadopt. T confess that he has shewn great nge- 
States did release these claims in negotiating with France, | auity in his endeavor “to make the worse appear the 
for a valuable consideration, and had’ paid the claimants | better reason.” But I think, Mr. President, {have some 
nothing. It was not intended to go into argument on the | reason to complain, He has drawn inferences. which 1 
justice of the claims this session; the only object was to | did not mean; has misquoted what Tsaid lately, and of 
obtain the papers as evidence, which had been put into | what Thad said ona former occasion, has quoted that part 
the hands of the Government, and which it was due to the { which suited his purpose, and left out that which would 
claimants to produce and investigate. Some of these do- | have explained; and has drawn conclusions never meant 
cuments were inthe State Department, and others in the | by me. 1 must be excused from pursuing. him in edi. oT 
hands of our Agent at Paris; and a resolution of the Se- | have not the inclination, nor has the Senate the time to 
nate was necessary to obtain them. He hoped that the | spare. _ J, therefore, shall confine myself to.points which 
motion to lay on the table would not prevail, and should f1 consider of some importance. A great part of what 
call for the yeas and nays on the question. Should it not | the gentleman has said has already been answered by me, 
succeed, and were he forced to argue the question, he tand other gentlemen will, perhaps, give their views, 
would then move to postpone the resolution to some more! ‘Phe Chairman has said, that he understood that ‘1 ap- 
convenient day. | proved the bill, and would support it.” - He is mistaken, 
Mr. WHEE wished to know what utility the resolution [told him that L would propose some amendments. I did 
would effect. “A Jarge volume of documents, of a similar | approve the bill on a casual first reading of it, but I never 
nature, was printed last year; and he doubted whether | told the gentleman that I would supportit; that was his 
any one of the committee could have had time to investi- | inference. 1 have already said, that, ou a close examina- 
gate them thoroughly. It was a good Winter’s work to | tion of the bill and its consequences, I have changed my 
read and understand those already printed. Those now | mind: my reasons have been given. The Chairman 
called for, were. to show, whether the whole or a part of H says, that “ { have attacked the report, the bill, and the 
the claims should be paid. But he thought the first ques- | Administration.” F was invited by the Chairman to ex- 
tion to be settled, was, whether Congress would pay any | amine the report, and F have done so, politely, T hope : 
of them—then the claimants would produce their own | truly, Uthink. ft bore hard on what I had said ona for- 
evidence ; and, if the documents in the State Department i mer occasion; and, therefore, in the. remarks. which E 
were necessary, they could procure them. ` He thought | made upon it, I have but discharged a duty: which 1 
the method proposed by the resolution an irregular one. | owed to myself. Besides, E thought it incorrect, and 
The subject had been acted upon before; and had been | calculated to mislead. I didcattack-the bill, and I trust 
reported upon unfavorably by the Senate and the House Í the Senate will believe that the view I have taken of it is 
‘ of Representatives. If a new decision was now to be tcorrect. But I deny that 1 have attacked the present 
made, he hoped time for making it would be allowed. ! Administration ; that is, if the President be the Adminis. 
He renewed the motion to lay upon the table. ‘tration. That gentleman has, through the whole of this 
Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, was averse to going: business, treated me with frankness. I deny that [have 
into discussion upon this or any other subject, while they ; made any personal attack on Mr. Clay. Yet, I admit that 
had but six days more to act in, and while a contention | I have attacked his instructions; to which I was triumph- 
was still kept up between the subjects now before the | antly challenged by him in his own house before a large 
Senate, for preference. It was certainly too serious a | company. 1 accepted the challenge. When he said, 
question to be debated at this late period ; and he was not į pettishly, * that he could propound twenty questions to 
prepared to go into the investigation of claims which had | me, not one of which Tcould answer,” 1 underwent the 
Iain dormant a quarter of a century, and which amounted | challenge, and having found the “ questions” (as I sup- 
to nearly half of the National Debt. The primary ques-! posed} in his instructions, I have answered them, I hope, 
tion was, whether any of the claims should be paid ; and, | to the satisfaction of the Senate, certainly to my own. 
ifit was decided that they should be, then it would be ne- | The Chairman says that I had said, “the report and bilt 
cessary to appoint Commissioners for their settlement, as ! ought to have been submitted to the Executive.” Jdid 
was done in the Spanish claims. There must bea prin- Í not say so, Mr. President. I did say, that * I wished 
ciple on which to decide them ; and to that the Commis- they had been.” ‘The reason I gae was, that I thought. 
sioners would be bound to resort. He had noidea that, f they would have been amended. The gentleman has 
after-a long and argumentative report, which the Senate thought proper to boast of the independence of a Sena- 


had: not had time to examine, they should pass a resolu- 
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tor, &c. &c. Still, (highly as I think of that gentleman) 
I cannot help thinking that a little good advice can do 
him, or any of us, no harm : especially when we may 
commit the Executive with a foreign Nation. I have al- 
ways considered it my duty to my country, and a respect 
due to the Executive on such occasions, to confer, with 
them ; without, in my own opinion, lessening my dignity 
as an independent Senator, which I claim to be, and 
which (I think) [have shown Iam. I have endeavored 
to show wherein we have committed an error, by which 
we may have lost one of our very best branches of com. 
merce, and one of our best customers. In doing so, I 
have acted asa real friend of my country. It is for that 
we are placed here~and I should have been wanting in 
my duty if 1 had glossed over our errors. So Jong as the 
British prohibited the Colonial trade to the United States, 
I voted for equal prohibition. But when Great Britain 
offered us, in her-act of 1825, all that we had asked, and 
some advantages that we had never asked, I then thought 
we ought not to have hesitated to close with their pro- 
posal; and (as was my duty to my country) I said so in 
my place. And this is what, I think, is acting as an inde- 
pendent Senator. The Chairman has read the celebrat- 
ad report of Mr. Jefferson, to every word of which I sub- 
scribe. And Ican say that my whole political life has 
been in unison with it. Do you want proof? Look at 
the act of 1815. It wasmyown. And, Mr President, 
my desire to accept the fair terms of Great Britain, lately 
offered, was perfectly in accordance with it, Our ne- 
plecting to do so was, to say the least of it, unfortunate. 
tn 1822, (the Chairman says) she (Great Britain) se- 
lected a few articles of primary importance, which we 
were permitted to carry to her. Is this candid? Is it 
correct in point of fact ? A few articles ! What is the 
fact? By that act she admitted every article, the pro- 
duce of the forest or the land, with two exceptions only, 
to wit: beef and pork. Even bacon was admitted by 
the act. The articles admitted, amounted to more than 
one hundred ; and those prohibited to only two; and even 
of those two, more than thirty-five thousand barrels were 
exported to the Colonies in 1825, “ She demanded, 
“ (in same act of 1822) says the Chairman, that our alien 
« duties should be repealed, although, by their act, no 
“ discriminating duties on her part were repealed.” The 
answer is plain. There were no discriminating dutics to 
repeal; of course her act was silent on that point. Why 
did not the Chairman show us that there had been dis- 
criminating duties in the Colonies ? If there had been 
any, our Government has had from 1822 to 1827 to dis- 
cover them, and should have been able to prove that 
there were. Ihave stated that there were none, so often, 
that F am ashamed, almost, to have to answer that objec- 
tion again. The Chairman said, ‘ how canhe (Mr. S. 
“© say that we demanded too much, (meaning in 1823,) 
‘Cand accuse the Administration of sacrificing the inte- 
“rest of the country? He was surprised, last year, how 
“we carried a barrel of flour under the heavy discrimi- 
s“ nating duties.” Y did say thatthe late Administration 
asked too much ; and I proved it, by the present Admin- 
istration’s having wisely relinquished all that the former 
had demanded. I did not say, last year, that I was sur- 
prised how we carried a barrel of flour under those hcay+ 
discriminating duties. WhatI did say, was, “ There are 
“ several valuable articles necessary to the West Indics, 
** which can only be drawn from the United States, the 
© retaliation duties on which, fall heavily on the mer- 
** chant and cultivator. Iam surprised they are not car- 
* ried in British ships alone.” 1 enumerated the articles, 
and flour is not one of them. The Chairman asks me, 
“ If I do not know that the delay in the instructions on 
€ the Colonial trade arose from the desire of obtaining in- 
ss formation from myself and others on the subject P* 
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Secretary for my view of the trade, which I gave him 
with pleasure, and I think it met him on his return from 
Kentucky. I had no expectation that the instructions 
on that point could have gone by Mr. King. I have, T 
think, made no charge on the Secretary on that subject. 
Iam sure I meant to make none, and the Chairman might 
have spared his charge of want of candor, as applied to 
me. All I did know was from Mr. Clay ; that they had 
not gone when I conversed with him in January, 1826. 
I can easily conceive that a gentleman, going into the 
State Department, must have many inquiries to make; 
much to examine, before he acts on an important sub- 
ject. And Ihave said nothing on that point that can be 
tortured into a censure on the Secretary for not having 
given instructions on the Colonial question to Mr. King 
before he left the- United States. The observations, 
therefore, of the Chairman, have been perfectly gratui- 
tous on his part. The Chairman has drawn his own con- 
clusions on the fact stated by me, “That the President 
“had not seen the ucts of Parhament until I had sent 
“themtohim.” He says, “ Those laws had been in the 
* possession of Government three months. I would ap- 
“ neal to the candor of the gentleman himself. t would 
“ appeal to his knowledge of the fact, that the paper 
“cases containing the foreign correspondence, are re- 
“ gularly carried to the President ; and I would ask him, 
“ if he believes that the President had no knowledge of 
tc those laws.” T will answer the gentleman by stating 
the fact. I did not know how long those laws of Great 
Britain had been in the Department, until he had told ug. 
I know nothing of the paper cases, or the manner of con- 
ducting the business of the Department. But to the 
principal question. I had, at different times, been press- 
ing the President to open our ports by Proclamation, 
and having quoted those acts of Parliament, he asked. 
me what acts I alluded to. I answered, those of June 
and July, 1825. I have never seen them, said he : How 
did you get them? I received them from the State 
Department ; have had them printed, and can send 
you a copy. He requested me to do so; and i sent 
him, the same day, copies of each of those laws. The 
Chairman says: “ That he (Mr. S.) seems:to sup- 
“ nose the trade perfectly reciprocal, because the same 
‘articles are prohibited. The articles they prohibit, we 
“can furnish. The articles he supposes prohibited here, 
“they cannot furnish ” Mr. President, this is really a 
new discovery made by the Chairman. We, by prohi- 
bitory duties, prohibit the importation of beef, pork, fish, 
and fish oil ; and these, the Chairman says, the British 
cannot furnish. Does this require an answer? Why, 
Sir, take off your prohibitory duties, and our ports will 
soon be filled with their fish and fish oil, to the ruin of our 
fisheries. The Chairman has said that “IIe (Mr. S.) has 
“attempted to fix upon the Cabinct (meaning that of Mr, 
£ Monroe, ) ‘a miserable sophism.’ He says, that the law > 
© of 1815, authorized the President to remove the diseri- 
t minating duties from those nations who should repeat 
‘theirs. ‘The answer is, that this is a misreading of the 
law.” He (the Chairman) then gives his own reading, 
to wit : “By the law of 1815, the repeal of the discrimi- 
s nating duties is to take effect whenever the President 
«* shall be satisfied that the discriminating or countervail- 
‘ing duties of such forcign nations, so far as they operate 
“to the disadvantage of the United States, have Deen abo- 
“lished.” Mr. President, I spoke without book—I made 
no quotation. But where is the false reading on my part ? 
None that Fean conceive ; unless, that what I said wasin 
‘a few words—his, a long quotation: for, in this case, I 
presume he does not mean that there is any difference 
between the word in the law “ abolished,” and that 1 
used, ‘‘repealed.” Mr. President, E have said, that the 
construction given by Mr. Monroe’s administration to the 
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Yn answer, I can only say, that I was applied to by the ‘act of 1815, “that where a nation had na discriminating 
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«s duties imposed, she had none to repeal or abolish, and | ler’s) bond, and gives his own. - If the merchant with- 

‘*therefore, could not be admitted into our ports under | draws the flour for consumption in Quebec, he pays the 

* the act of 1815.” This the Chairman calls a miserable duty of five shillings sterling abarrel; if he shall ex: 

sophism. Remember, Sir, that I have applied no such port it, he pays no duty in Quebec. But, on the arrival. 

term. I considered it an error in adhering to the rigid | of the flour in the West Indies, it pays only one shilling 

letter of the law. ‘Fhe Chairman seems not to believe sterling a barrel, while Hour going from New York to the 

that any such construction was given to the law; and if| same market, must pay five shillings sterling a barrel, 

it was, he has called it a miserable sophism. I will en- | The consequence is obvious. Idid not say * by thé ex- 

deavor to prove, that such was the construction given to isting regulations,” but ‘ according to the act öf Par- 

it. Ihave said, that it was the cause that induced the | lament of May, 1826, sections 45 and 46.” I know 

Executive, in 1822, to levy, by a Treasury Order, the | nothing of “ existing regulations,” and it was uncandid 

discriminating duties, after the ports had been opened | to give these words as mine. The Chairman has said, 

by proclamation, and that, therefrom, all subsequent dif | © That the gentleman from Maryland has ridiculed the 

ficulties arose. And now to the proof: In 1824, Sardi- | « idea of our consoling ourselves with a new trade that 

nia having applied to have ber vessels admitted into our | «© will compensate for the Colonial trade. Has not an ex- 
ports on the terms of the act of 1815, had been refused ; | « tensive and lucrative trade opened with South Ameri- 
the papers relative thereto had been referred to the Com. | s6 ea?” Yes, Mr. President ; but that trade is not anew 
mittee of Ways and Means. We found that there had | trade, such as will take, in addition, what we may lose by 
been no discriminating duties imposed in Sardinia. We the want of the Colonial trade. We have had that trade 
could not understand why her vessels were refused ad- | for many years. I jested a little on that point, and ex- 
mittance into our ports on the terms of the act of 1815. | pressed a hope that the Chairman would inform us where 
On inquiry, we were informed, that the law forbade it ;| that new source of trade was to be found. South Ameri- 
for she had no discriminating duties to abolish, and, there- | ca wants our four, and she can only take a certain quan- 
fore, could not be admitted. I presume, Mr. President, tity thereof. We export annually to the Colonies 2,000 
that the Chairman will require other proof, and 1 will give | horses and mules ; 2,000 head of cattle ; 8,000 sheep, be- 
it with pleasure. I refer him to the act of 1824, drafted | sides a variety of other articles, to a large amount in 

at the Department, for the express purpose of remedying | value ; lumber to the amount of neatly half a million per 
the supposed defect in the act of 1815, The first sec- | annum ; none of which are wanted for South America, 

tion admits, under the act of 1815, the vess: ls of Prus- | and are required almost solely for the British Colonies, 

sia, Hamburg, Lubec, Bremen, Oldenburg, Norway, Sar-|'Tho Chairman placed a just reliance on the enterprise 
dinia, and Russia. They had all apphed for admission, | and skill of our merchants and navigators. ‘The Chair-. 
and had been refused. Why ? Because they had no dis- | man has said, that ‘© The gentleman from Maryland has 
criminating duties to abolish—and therefore the necessity | gone ont of his way to pass a general censure upon the 
of a special act for their admission. The fourth section | « several Administrations of the country. He says, we 
of the act of 1824 removes all doubt on the subject, and | « have lost in all our treaties with Great Britain.” The 
shews clearly that I have been right. Sec. 4. That, | Chairman is mistaken. T have stated facts. J have not 
‘upon satisfactory evidence being given to the President, | spoken disrespectfully of the high characters he has nam- 
“by the Government of any forcign nation, that no dis-| ed. Lhave a great respect for the talents and abilities of 
“criminating duties of tonnage, or impost, are imposed or | those jentlemen. But Lhave shown that, in all our trea- 
“levied within the ports of said nation, upon vessels | ties, we have lost something that we had previously enjoy- 
e“ wholly belonging to citizens of the United States, or} ed. I have cast no censure on the negotiators. “1 have 
t‘ upon merchandise the produce or manufacture thereof, | said that they did the best they could, under existing cir. 
“imported in the same, the President is hercby authoriz-| cumstances. I have shown that, by Jay’s Treaty, we had 
“ed to issue his proclamation, declaring that the foreign | lost the carrying from India to China; and, by the per- 
‘discriminating duties of tonnage and impost within the | mission granted to Great Britain, to retaliate our discrim- 
« United States, are, and shall be suspended and discon- | inating duties, we had placed ourselves in such a situation 
“ tinued, sa far as respects the vessels of the said nation, | that all the articles of the United States, necessary to her 
‘and merchandise of its produce or manufacture, im- | consumption, would have been carried in British vessels ; 
s ported into the United States in the same.” Mr. Pre- j but that we were relieved from this deplorable condition 
sident: I think Lhave completely proved, that the con- | by the Convention of London, for which I pave due 
struction given to the act of 1815, had been suchas [have | credit to the negotiators. I have shown. that, by that 
stated. And I donot think I merit the censure the Chair- | Convention, we lost all commerce with India except to 
man has thought proper to bestow upon me, on that point. | four ports ; and our trade with all the British Islands in 
The Chairman said, “ The gentleman from Maryland has | the India Sea, with the Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, 
* also said, that, by the existing regulations, our produc- | and the Coast of Africa. But I cast no censure, and 
* tions are admitted into Canada, tree of duty, and that | meant none. My object (as I stated) was to show, that, 
“ they pay only one shilling sterling a barrel on flour when | in every treaty, we lost some of the commerce that we 
“imported into the West Indies. T apprehend he is en- | had formerly enjoyed : and, therefore, I assigned it as 
‘tirely mistaken so far as the law operates. It is true, it | one reason why 1E preferred accepting the offer of Great 
‘© may be deposited at the warchouse at Quebec, but all | Britain of the Colonial trade, by law, to risquing another 
* articles pay the duty when delivered from the ware- | treaty. 1 agree with the Chairman, that we were pecu- 
“ house.” Ibelieve, Mr. President, that I was not mis- | Harly happy in the selection of the Ministers to Ghent; 
taken, I think I understand the warehousing system. | and 1 was well pleased with the ability they showed on 
It is this: That all goods imported may be deposited | thatoccasion. It did honor to the country, and their disa- 
therein on the party’s giving bond to pay the duties when | greement afterwards was a subject of painful regret. Yet,’ 
the goods are drawn out for consumption ; but when | Mr. President, we lost by that Convention, something of 
drawn out for exportation, no duty is chargeable. This 


that which we had enjoyed under the Treaty of Peace f 
is plainly “stated in the act of Parliament of 1825. To] mean theright of curing our fish on land. Ido not mention 
make the subject more plain, I will state a case. A miller 


this as a censurc, but to confirm what T had said, that, inm — 
of New York carries a thousand barrels of four down 


every treaty, from sume cause or another, we lost some- 
the St. Lawrence ; he deposites them in the public ware- | thing that we had previously enjoyed. The Chairman 
house at Quebec, and gives bend for the duties. He then 


said, ‘* That we had a tedious correspondence with- one 
sells his flour.te.a merchant, who takes up his (the mil- | foreign nation under the pretension arising out of the con 
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struction of the expression” alluding the “terms of the | might the British complain of our duty of 3 cents a pound 


I have al. 


most favored nation.” He means France. 7 
ready shown that France made no such pretension. 
France had those words in her treaty with the United 
States. Did she ever claim to be admitted in all our 
ports on the same terms that Great Britain and other na- 
tions were ? No—never. She claimed to be admitted in- 
to the ports of Louisiana only, as part of the considera- 
tion to be paid her for that territory, as I have shewn be- 
fore. The Chairman says, that he has searched in vain to 
know whether the act of 1822 was repealed, Mr. Presi 
dent, it is of no consequence to us whether it be or not. 
The act of the 27th of June, 1825, has been, as I under- 
stand, repealed by the act of 26th of May, 1826, but that 
is of no consequence. The two acts of July, 1825, are 
those we have to look to. They are no favors. I never 
said they were : for by them the Colonial trade is laid 
open to all nations that will accept the terms proposed in 
them. The first act repeals al! prohibitory acts, relative to 
the Colonial trade, that had previously existed, and there- 
by opens the trade to all nations. The nextact, To re- 
gulate the trade of the British possessions abroad,” sti- 
pulates the terms on which the trade is opened. The 
Chairman says, that he ‘‘hag examined that act, and he 
found nothing relative to America, except the 4th section.” 
The act, Mr. President, is a general act for all the world ; 
but in it will be found more than twenty sections highly 
interesting to the United States The eleventh section is 
very important. It provides that the duties imposed in 
the schedule shall not be exceeded in any case ; that if 
there be a Colonial duty, it shall be deducted from the 
specified duty. So that the importer shall in no case pay 
more than the duty specified in the schedule. The nu- 
merous sections relative to the warehousing system, are 
highly important to the trade. The Americans were 
thereby relieved from the prompt payment of the duties 
on importations, and also relieved from the necessity of 
paying cash for those duties (of which the Chairman has 
complaned.: On their arrival, they may deposite their 
goods in the public warehouses, where they may remain 
tor two years without the payment of any of the duties, 
They, thereby, have as much time to sell their cargoes as 
they can require. They may sch a part or the whole, or 
they may break packages if they please, and sell a part of 
each, If those articles are drawn out for consumption, the 
duties must be paid; if for exportation, no duty is paya- 
ble. These are great faclities given to the trade, which, 
for want of practical knowledge, have escaped the Chair- 
man. Mr. President: The great error of the Chairman 
and others, is, that they look back to what was, and do 
not look at what is the colonial trade. They tell you of 
onerous custom house charges—colonial and national. 
Well, such charges did exist ; but they did not fall upon 
us—they were charges when their own ships only had ad- 
mittance. The British Government saw their error, and 
repealed the whole, soon after our vessels were admitted 
into the Colonies. All those extravagant fees are repealed, 
and the charges do not now exceed our own, if as much. 
One more remark, and I have done. The Chairman 
has read an extract from my speech of last year, and 
makes me complain bitterly of the discriminating duty of 
15} cents a barrel on flour, and says that I take no notice 
of, and make no complaint of, the dollar and five cents 
of duty payable on the barrel of our flour. Indeed, Mr. 
President, t should have been ashamed of myself if I had 
made so silly a complaint. The duty was payable whe- 
ther imported in British or American vessels, therefore 
was fair and reciprocal. But the 154 cents a barrel was 
payable on flour imported in American vessels only, of 
course was unequal and grievous. It gave an advantage 
in favor of British vessels, against which I protested, 
and from which I wished to be relieved. I did not com- 
plain of the duty—I had no cause of complaint. As well 


on their sugar; a duty which actually amounts almost to 
a prohibition of British sugars, as has been shewn by the 
Chairman. He has stated that the importations of sugar 
from the British Colonies amount only to $158,000 an- 
nually : a mere trifle, when compared with five millions 
of total amount. The Chairman represents a State that 
produces sugar— Will he agree toa repeal of the duty on 
sugar, if the British will repeal their duty on flour? I 
answer for him, and I think I can for the Senate, that no 
such compromise would be accepted. Then, why com- 
plain of the duty ? It is unmanly, and not like a statesman. 
The Chairman has ascribed words to me that I did not 
use, and has cummented at large upon them, as being 
more harsh against Great Britain than any thing in the re- 
port. That J had said, at the last session, * that the acts 
of Parliament were insidious attempts to elude our laws.” 
Mr. President : I neither used those words at the present, 
or at the last session. I know well where the Chairman 
got those words. They are to be found ina letter to Mr. 
Rush, (I think} in answer to an inquiry made of me by 
him, when he was acting Sccreiary of State, in 1809, or 
1810, and relate to certain acts of Parliament of 1807, or 
1808, concerning the Colonial trade, which acts, I did 
write, were insidious. But, Mr. President, Lhave a right 
to complain that such a reference should be made, as well 
as of indistinct quotations from my speech of last session, 
It is enough for me to defend what # said a few days past. 
I could easily answer them all; but 1 have not the meli- 
nation, and if I had, [ought not, at this late period of the 
session, to trespass longer on the patience of the Senate. 

Mr. BERRIEN ssid, I have abstained, thus far, from 
taking any part in this debate, and it is not now my inten- 
tion to detain the Senate, but by a few brief remarks 

The discussion seems to me, at present, to be directed 
to a controversy between two Senators, rather than to the 

| real question which ought to engage our attention, which 
is, to determine the best mode of adjusting the existing 
difficulties between the United States and Great Britain, 
in relation to the Colonial trade. Our choice is now limit- 
ed to the bill reported by the Committee of Commerce, 

| and to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mary- 

jland. Ifthe Jatter project is adopted, which is, I think, 
desirable, and it should, hereafte r, become necessary to 
declare un interdict, it will, L trust, be made to apply to 
the trade inland, as well as that by sea. 

The bill reported by the Committee of Commerce 
proposes an absolute interdict, by sea. 1t proposes that 
that interdict shall go into effect after the 30th Septem- 
ber next, and that the trade shall be renewed only on 
condition that all the British coionies and possessions are 
opened tous. The amendment omits the threat of an 
interdict, which is contained in the bill. H preposes the 
immediate suspension of the acts complained of by Great 
Britain, except as to the discriminating duties, until the 
Sist of December next. The difference between the 
project of the Committee of Commerce and that of the 
Senator from Maryland, is obvious ata glance. The for- 
mer is minatory. Adhering to the acts complained of by 
Great Britain, it denounces an interdict, to be removed 
only when Great Britain shall throw open all her colonial 
possessions to our commerce and navigation. ‘Fhe latter 
is conciliatory. It denounces no interdict; and, by the 
immediate suspension, until the 31st of December next, 
of those acts which stand in the way of the adjustment of 
this controversy, it seeks the renewal of the direct trade 
between the United States and the free ports of the 
British Colonies. F prefer the latter course, because it 
seems 10 me to be better calculated to attain the object 
in view, and because 1 can discover in it nothing by which 
the dignity of this Government will be committed. 

It is agreed, on all hands, that this trade is desirable to 
us. The State of which I haye the honor to be a Repre- 
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sentative, has a deep interest in its restoration. Itis 
equally true that we have lost it, and that the object of the 
proposed legislation is to regain it. The inquiry is quo 
modo. lis very certain, Sir, that no arrangement, whe- 
ther of diplomacy or of legislation, can be made to ac- 
complish this object, unless Great Britain shall feel that 
an open trade is beneficial to her, as well as to us. The 
principle which regulates the conduct of nations is their 
interest. Pride, magnanimity, generosity, all operate in 
subservience to this master principle. Moreover, the 
right of each party to regulate the trade of its own ports, 
whether colonial or of the mother country, is absolute, 
and cannot be questioned. Intercourse must consequently 
result from mutual stipulations, entered into in the spirit 
of-mutual concession. We must abstain from demanding 
more than a just reciprocity will entitle usto; and every | 
consideration of propriety, as well as of the courtesy which 
belongs to the intercourse of nations, enjoins us, in urging 
our peculiar pretensions, to avoid offending the just pride 
of the nation with whom we desire to establish these ami- 
cable relations. 
It is from this view of the subject, and from a careful 
consideration of the diplomatic occurrences, and various 
acts of legislation, by which the present crisis has been 
produced, that fam induced to prefer the projet of the 
Senator from Maryland. To have the trade open until 
December; to allow the colonies to receive their accus- 
tomed supplies directly from the United States, and ex- 
clusively in British vessels, is a concession to Great Bri- 
tain, certainly not to be made ; unless it shall afford a ra- 
tional prospect of adjusting this controversy advantageous- 
ly, and without committing the dignity of this Govern- 
ment. It seems to me, Sir, that such will be its result. 
Great Britain will have to decide, during this interval, 
‘on opening her colonial ports to us, on the principles of 
a just reciprocity, or on looking for supplies for her 
colonies elsewhere than from the United States, by a di- 
rect trade. We shall have met, by an act of legislation, 
not of negotiation, her own proposal. By the suspension, 
until December, of those acts of which she complains, 
and which were founded on pretensions which our Go- 
yernment, since 1824, had determined to abandon, we 
shall have met it in sucha way, as to conciliate, rather 
than to arouse the pride of feeling of her Cabinet. The 
habits of the colonists will strongly urge its acceptance ; 
and their interests, identified with those of the mother 
country, will enforce it. The project of supplying the 
British colonies through Canada, in despite of our inter- 
dict of all commerce, as well inland as by sea, (and such, 
E trust, will be its character, when it becomes necessary 
to declare it) will be visionary. ‘This interdict can be de- 
clared and enforced at the next session of Congress, if 
Great Britain shall continue to maintain the ground which 
she has taken. The alternative will then be, to supply 
the colonics from Europe, or from the United States, by 
means of an indirect trade, by which Great Britain and the 
United States will both sacrifice their respective navi- 
gating interests ; and such a state of things, it cannot be 
presumed, will be of long continuance. 

Unless, then, this proposal be inconsistent with the 
dignity of the United States, it seems to me that it ought 
to be adopted, in preference to one which is calculated 
to inflame the controversy, rather than to promote its ad- 
justment. Especially it ought to be adopted, if, ona 
careful review of the conduct of our own Government, 
it shall appear, that the pretensions which we have hither- 
to maintained, have transcended the limits of a just re- 
eiprocity, or that we have; heretofore, been negligent of 
the offérs which have been made, by Great Britain, for the 
adjustinent of this controversy. 

{ annot the advocate of any foreign Government, in 
opposition to the just pretensions of my own: but, in 
considering the question of expediency m relation to a 
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prospective measure, it behooves us to profit by experi- 
ence ; and the careful scrutiny of our own conduct is 
therefore enjoined by a due regard to our own interest. 
Now, with respect to the first object of inquiry, to which 
Ihave just referred, it is very certain that the only pre- 
tension on our part which stood in the way of the adjust: 
ment of this controversy, at the point to which it had been 
brought by the negotiations of Mr. Rush in 1824, is'no 
longer insisted on by onr Government; and that, ftom 
that period, it has been determined to accept the terms 
which are tendered by the British act of Parliament. 
‘This consideration has a double aspect. It is the judg- 
ment pronounced by our own Government, on its own 
previous pretensions: and, secondly, it presents the ‘in. 
quiry why that determination was not carried into effect 
by the prompt acceptance of those terms. They are de- 
sirable to us now. ‘They have been so since 1824, Why 
have they not been accepted? The answer is to be 
found in the preference given by the present Administra- 
tion to a diplomatic arrangement of the controversy. 

Mf the President of the United States had, at the last 
session of Congress, by a frank communication of the 
views of the Cabinet, exhibited this subject to us as it is 
now understood, and had accompanied such commuitica- 
tion by a recommendation to accept, by aw appropriate 
act of legislation, the terms offered by the British Go- 
vernment, no one can doubt but that the measure would 
have been adopted. The controversy would have been 
adjusted, and we should have obtained then, what we are 
now most anxious to secure. Nay, I go further sIf the 
Administration had not, by the expression of its prefer- 
ence for negotiation, interfered with, and influenced the 
proceedings of, the Legislative Department, - the: bill 
which was pending before the Senate, at that session, 
would have passed, and this desirable result would have 
been produced. 1 cannot, therefore, avoid the expres- 
sion of my surprise at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Maryland on this subject. He hasintimated that the 
Senate must come in for a share of the blame incurred 
by the omission to pass any act on this subject at the last 
session of Congress. Now, sir, I understood him to say 
that the President and Secretary of State were, last year, 
of opinion, that legislation was the proper mode of acting 
upon the subject, and that they recommended the pas- 
sage of a bill. ‘ 

(Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, here rose to explain. He 
had not said that those functionaries had recommended 
legislation ; but that the President expressed. a wish that 
a bill might be passed, and that the Secretary of State 
was indifferent upon the subject.) : A 

Mr. BERRIEN resumed. The. same conclusion is, I 
think, to be deduced trom the present as from the former 
statement of the Senator from Maryland. In their con- 
ferences with that Senator last year, who was then, and is 
now, the Chairman of the Committee on Finance, the 
President and Secretary encouraged legislation on this 
subject—-whether expressly or impliedly is to me unim- 
yortant, A bill was reported by the Senator from Mary- 
fend for the adjustment of this subject. I understood 
him to say that that bill was approved by the Secretary 
of State, and that the President was desirous that it 
should pass. ‘Ihe question is, how far this conduct. of 
the Administration is consistent with the views express- 
ed by the President of the United States in the opening 
message of that session, and those communicated to this 
body through another official organ, the Chairman of the 
Committee of Commerce, to whom was referred the me- 
morial of sundry merchants of Baltimore praying the 
repeal of the discriminating duties. I will state my un- 
derstanding of this subject. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Finance intimated the assent, of the President 
to legislation; and my impression is that the bill reported 
by him was defeated by an understanding of the prefer- 
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ence of the Executive for negotiation, The Senator 
from Maryland now states that he has the written evi- 
dence of the approbation of the Secretary of State. ina 
letter expressive of his approval of the bill submitted by 
that Senator. ¢ i 

(Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, rose to explain. He did 
not say that the Secretary of State expressed his positive 
approbation of the bill, but he certainly did imply an ap- 
pioval of it, and remarked ina letter that it would serve 
his (Mr. Surru’s] object.] 

Mr. BERRIEN continued. I am content to accept 
the statement now made by the Senator from Maryland. 
The President of the United States ‘ expressed a wish 
that the bill might be passed ;” and the Secretary of 
State ‘certainly did imply an approval of it.” This 
was the course pursued by the Administration in its con- 
ferences with that Senator. Now, let it be recollected 
that the point of the inquiry is, whether this is consist- 
ent with the representations made to the Senate of the 
views and wishes of the Cabinet on this subject. 


In his opening message, at the last session of Congress, 
the President says : 

“In the commercial and navigation system of Great 
“ Britain, important changes of municipal regulation 
“have recently been sanctioned by acts of Parliament, 
“€ the effects of which upon the interests of other Na. 
** tions, and particularly npon ours, has not yet been fully 
** developed. In the recent renewal of the diplomatic 
f€ missions, on both sides, between the two Governments, 
** assurances have been given and received of the con- 
“*tinuance and increase of the mutual confidence and 
“ cordiality by which the adjustment of many points of | 
“< difference had already been effected, and which af- | 
** fords the surest pledge for the ultimate satisfactory ad- 
s justment of those which still remain open or may here- 
“after arise.” 

The message of the President of the United States, 
then, so far from recommending to Congress to legislate 
on this subject, expresses a confident opinion that the 
differences which still existed, would soon be satisfacto- | 
rily adjusted, by negotiation. Instead of submitting it to 
Congress, as a matter in which their interference was 
deemed essential, so far as hia opinion could influence 
them, he withraws it from their control. ‘The subsequent 
declaration of the President, in favor of legislation, and 
the approbation, by the Secretary, of the attempt made | 
by the Senator from Maryland, are, then, at variance with 
the message of the President at the opening of Congress. 

Noris this the only difficulty with which the advocates 
of the Administration have to contend. J understood the 
Chairman of the Committee of Commerce to state, during 
the last session, that he had been informed, by the Exe. 
cutive, that, in the opinion of the Cabinet, no act of le- 
gislation was necessary on this subject ; and that negotia- 
tions were in progress which promised a definitive settle 
ment of all the differences between the two Govern 
ments. The report. presented by him concluded in the 
following manner : 

‘From all these views, which might be extended, and 
“from the Committce having reason to believe, that an 
“adjustment of the commercial intercourse between 
“the United States and the British colonial possessions, 
** forms one of the special and prominent objects which 
“‘have been committed to the Minister of the United 
“* States at the Court of London; that a corresponding de- 
“ sire to arrange iton a satisfactory footing, appears to exist 
€€ on the part of the British Government ; and that the 
t negotiations respecting it, are expected to come to a de- 
t finitive issue, before the next session of Congress ; the 
“Committee, although fully agrecing with the memori- 
‘ alists in the wish to cultivate and extend. the trade in 
‘ question; which they trust may be done, to the mutual 
** advantage of the parties concerned in it: 

Vou VE 


“€ mously of opinion that it is not expedient, at this time, 
“ to legislate on the subject,” &c. 

Here is, then, a distinct declaration, obviously emanat- 
ing from authority, that this matter was ina course of 
successful negotiation, and therefore, that legislation was 
unnecessary ; and I speak to those who know, that this 
report, and the remarks which accompanied it, produced 
the rejection of the bill reported by the Senator from 
Maryland at the last session of Congress. 1 am notthen 
disposed to share the blame of which he speaks. For 
myself, having desired to do then, what it is now desirable 
to all should have been done, I insist that the respon- 
sibility must rest with those, who, yielding to the passion 
of the Cabinet for diplomacy, prevented the accomplish. 
ment of the object, while it was in our power, 

That there has been a palpable want of attention, on the 
part of the Administration, to the adjustment of this con- 
troversy, which was so ardently desired by various por- 
tions of the country, is, I think, too obvious for dispute. 
It may be said by their friends, that they hoped to obtain 
more by negotiation, and did not anticipate that the door 
would be closed against them, while they were ponder- 
ing over the mode of renewing it. _ The defence would 
be little complimentary to the political foresight of the 
Cabinet. 

The British act of Parliament of 1825 made an offer of 
adjustment on terms which we had long before determin- 
ed toaccept. Fhave before adverted to the fact, that the 
negotiation had been brought to a single point in 1824, 
when Mr, Rush was re-called, toassist im the present Ca- 
binet. From that time, until the passage of the act of 
1825, a period of nine months intervened, during which 
no movement was made by our Government. This delay 
gave ample pretence for the enactment of that law, and 
then the total neglect to act upon the propositions which 
it presented, nay, more, the discouragement and defeat of 
the measure proposed by the Senator from Maryland, se- 
cured to Mr. Gallatin the reception which he met with on 
this subject. From 1824 to 1826, no step was taken by 
the Amcrican Cabinet. Mr. King went to England with- 
out instructions, and returned without having received 
any. Meanwhile, the British act of 1825 was passed—a 
session of Congress intervened, and the President, so far 
from presenting it as a subject for legislative action, diss 
couraged our interference. The Orders in Counéil fol- 
lowed, and then, for the first time, since 1824, was there 
an American Minister in England, instructed by his Go- 
vernment on this subject. 

It is in vain to seek a refuge from the imputation of 
negligence, in the fact that Mr. King was indisposed dur- 
ing his stay in Great Britain. The omission was not on 
the part of Mr. King, but of the Cabinet at home. He 
was not instructed. His indisposition might, and probably 
would, have prevented an active prosecution of the nego- 
ciation, if the British Government had consented to re- 
sume it, but did not deter him from communicating to 
that Cabinet, the fact that he had received instructions 
from his Government to inyite its renewal. Such a com- 
munication would have put us in possession of the views 
of the British Cabinet, and would have convinced our 
own, before it was yet too late, of the, necessity of that 
legislation, which it discouraged and prevented. 

In point of fact, no instructions were despatched from 
the Department of State until May, 1826, when Mr. Gal- 
latin was sent to England, fourteen months after the pre- 
sent Administration came into power, and nearly two 
years after the negotiation had been suspended. Gen- 
tlemen are aware of the necessity of accounting for this 
delay, and they endeavor to do so, by urging the consi- 
deration of the various and pressing duties of the present 
incumbents on their induction into office. But will they, 
will the Senate reflect, that, although there had been a 


are still unani- t change in the Administration, there was no change, es~ 
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pecially in regard to this subject, of the measures of the 
‘American Government? The individual who had, for 
eight years, presided in the Department of State, was 
placed at the head of the Administration. He was con- 
versant with the whole matter, and understood it tho- 
roughly. He had directed the movements of Mr. Rush, 
while yet in the Department of State, had known the 
fact of the cessation of negotiation, and the precise point 
at which it had stopped; and, asa member of the former 
Cabinet, had determined to abandon the only pretension, 
on our part, which prevented the adjustment of the con- 
troversy. In order, then, successfully to defend the 
Administration from the imputation of delay in giving 
the necessary instructions to our Minister in England, 
some other explanation is necessary. 

Is it found in the alleged intricacy of the British acts 
of Parliament ? From the whole tenor of the official 
correspondence it is obvious that our Government had 
early decided to accept the terms of the act, but delayed 
the annunciation of their determination until the instruc- 
tions were sent to Mr. Gallatin. The explanations are 
therefore at variance, and, in my view, all equally unsatis- 
factory. The fact seems very clearly to be, that our © 
binet desived to retain this proposal under their own con- 
trol—to make it the basis of renewed negotiation, not of 
any legislative act. They relied undoubtedly on the sup- 
position that they could at any time accept the terms of- 
fered by the British act of Parliament, without looking 
forward to any change in the policy of Greit Britain 
and now that the British Ministry have announced to us 
that change—now that they have told us that, since we 
have exercised our right of rejecting the offers they had 
made, they are remitted to their equally unquestioned 
right of regulating this subject, according’ to their views 
of their own interest, we come to complain that our tardy 
acceptance of their offer has not been received ; and in 
the moment of our disappointment to center upon a sys- 
tem of retaliation and interdict. For my own part 1 pre- 
fer to make another effort in the spirit of conciliation. 


a 


The letter of Mr. Canning does not seem to me to pre- | 


clude a reasonable hope of adjustment. His declaration 
is, substantially, that the British Goverament cannot con- 
sider this as a subject for negotiation, so long as our act 
of 1823 isin force. If this declaration be sincere, the ro- 
peal of this act removes the difficulty. 

From this view of the subject I cannot but regret the 
tone and temper of the report of the Committee of Com- 
merce. They are right or they are wrong in the asser- 
tions which it contains. If the former be true, the Go- 
yernment of the United States ought not to have com- 
mitted its dignity by manifesting a readiness to accept 
this offer. If we are constrained, with all our prejudices, 
to admit the latter, surely, sir, we ought to be slow tore- 
taliate when we have been so negligent. It seems to me 


to be our duty to tender the amende honorable. Wf Great i 


Britain shall resist our offer of conciliation, we shall be 
free to determine our course; and it will, t trust, be one 
which will be consistent with the feclings of the Ameri- 
gan People. Tf, at the next session of Congress, it shall 
be found that it is the settled policy of Great Britain to 
exclude us from a trade with her Colonial possessions, it 
will then become us to resort to restrictive measures. 
Then the restriction should be complete. The interdict 
should be applied to the inland trade as well 
sed. 
is deficient in this regard. It will be unjust and unequal 
in its operation upon ourselves ; and although the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Maine will relieve it 
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j as that by ! the North, could tind 
The bill reported by the Committee of Commerce | 


: the subject to future c 
| ther now, than fair reciprocity had 
somewhat from this odious character, even that will leave | 
it imperfect. It is obvious that, at this late period of the ; ground, by 
session, there is not time to. act advisedly on this subject, | towards tak 
with a view to this object, if indced the present state of | 
tlie controversy would authorize it; and any interdict | amicable adjustment, 
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| which is not effectual and general will be injurious and 
| unjust to our own citizens, besides that we shall expose 
| ourselves to the ridicule of our opponent by a feeble and 
| incfficient attempt at retaliation. 
| Mr. WOODBURY rose to offer an amendment, by way 
| ofa third section, to Mr. Somra’s arnendment. The sub-i 
| stance of it was, that if, before the thirty-first day of De. 
| cember next, Great Britain should remove her prohibi- 
į tion to our intercourse with her Colonies, and impose or 
i levy no higher duties upon our vessels and merchandise 
| than upon her own, the President, on satisfactory evidence 
‘of that fact, might, by proclamation, suspend altogether 
ithe operation of the acts of Congress named in the se- 
eona section of Mr. Smerps amendment. 
| Mr. W. stated, at some length, the reasons for the a- 
jmendment, without intending to enter at all, at this late 
hour, into the general question involved in the bill. They 
| were, in brief—first, that certain acts of Congress, not re- 
| pealed, had been an obstacle to settling, by negotiation, 
| this embarrassing subject; second, that, in order to induce 
i their repeal or modification, Great Britain had removed 
‘her discriminating duties, &c.; third, that their proceeding 
| had. not yet been met by Congress, by a removal of ours, 
| and a repeal of what had becn deemed inconsistent with 
| ber colonial policy—it had been attempted in vain the 
| Tast session ; fourth, by the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maryland, all parts of those objectionable acts of 
f Congress were suspended till next December, except the 
‘The door, therefore, to negotiation, 
was opened; and if, by an act of Parliament, an order 
in council, or a treaty, an arrangement of the subject 
was made before next December, it was essential that 
i power should be lodged somewhere, to carry it into ef- 
fect, by suspending or removing, also, the discriminating 
‘duties. ‘This would be effected by his amendment. 
t There would then be in the bill, if the whole amendments 
| prevailed, no threats or retaliatory measure, but a mere 
i reciprocal act of courtesy, which was omitted the last ses- 
sion. If, after that, it was met in the spirit of friendship, 
and the whole subject adjusted, both nations would stand 
! acquitted of menaces or unkindness. But if, after that, 
| the present prohibition to our commercial intercourse was 
| persisted in, the entire blame would be removed from 
| Congress; and, at the next session, we could adopt such 
| retaliatory measures as our more mature reflection, and 
i fuller information, might justity. It was hazardous now 
Í to attempt retaliation only by sca, as it would throw into 
| Canada the very trade most desirable, and give to British 
‘navigation almost a monopoly of our products for ber 
West India market. He had objected to such a course 
vin committee, as the Chairman well knew, and he would 
vse on the Atlantic frontier, 


i always resist a non-intercou l 
| while free trade was enjoyed on the interior frontier. A 
partial and invidious non-intercourse or embargo was ner- 
iher just, nor commensurate to the object of producing 
an accommodation by retaliation. An eflicient measure 
of this character must be thorough. Atthe same time, 
he would confess, that it would prove an unequal and se- 
vere privation to cut off the whole slope or declivity ot 
country towards the St. Lawrence and the Lakes from 
their accustomed market; because, while those on the 
seaboard could find new markets, at smaller inconvent- 
sulation over the height of land te- 
no new market, except at an ex- 
the full value of their products. 
he preferred leaving that part of 
and advancing no far- 
heretofore required of 
illing to maintain our 
He would do our part 
ntention between. the 
asonably met by an 
as any one in vindi» 


i 
i 
i 
$ 


i 
|} ence, much of the poy 


pense equalling almost 
! Under these difficulties, 
onsideration, 


us, and no farther than we were w 
any ulterior measures. 

ing away the bone of cor 
two countries; and then, if not se 
would go as far 
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cation of i 
agriculture and navigation of the country. 

‘The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. VAN BUREN said, it was, unt 
tention, Mr. President, to 
în the discussion of the bill now d 
able examination which it has already received, and the 


advanced period of the session at which it has been 
brought forward, alike dictate the propriety of this course. 
But as neither the bill reported by the Committee, nor 


il yesterday, my in- 


the amendment proposed asa substitute, by the Senator | 
from Maryland, [Mr. Sars] appears to my judgment en- | 


tirely satisfactory, 1 cannot do justice to the vote which I 
intend to give, without a brief examination of this impor- 
tant subject. The commercial gentlemen who have fa- 
vored the Senate with their views, have sufficiently ex- 
amined the details, and explained the value of the trade 
with the British Colonial possessions.. To their remarks, 
on this point, nothing need be said. H is conceded on 
all sides, that the trade is of great value to our country, 
and demands every effort for its restoration and protec- 
tion. Much time has been occupied in criminating and 
vindicating the conduct of the dierent branches of the 
Kovernment, in reference to this subject. Of this, it is 
not my intention to complain. Ina Govern 


ld responsible for the manner in which 


functionary is he i > 
st scrutiny of public 


this trust has been fulfilled, the close. 


measures is at all times necessary. But, although not dis- | 


posed to censure, I will not imitate the example of some 
of those who have preceded me in the debate: and it 


will be my effort to avoid all reference to the conduct of 


individuals, except so far as may be necessary to explain | 


the course of events, and to exculpate this body from un- 
merited imputations, 

The subject of the Colonial Trade, involving in itsclf 
many opposing interests, has been rendered still more 
complicated by the various legislative measures, orders, 
and proclamations, which have, from time to time, been 
adopted by the respective Governments, ‘Fo review 
these acts, and trace, from the extensive diplomatic cor- 
respondence between the two Governments, the rise, 
history, and present state, of the existing differences, is 
no casy task. ‘This, however, f will attempt to do, in 
the plainest manner, and fewest words. I avail myself of 
the present moment to do so, for the purpose of afford- 
ing to the worthy Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
meree, an opportunity to correct, in his closing remarks, 
any errors into which Lmay have fallen. For, while it is 
my object to present an impartial view of the subject, 
uninflienced by any other motive than a regard for the 


interest and honor of our country, it would be the source į 


of unmingled regret, if, mistaking error for truth, it shall 
be my misfortune to do injustice to others, To foster the 
infant navigation of the United States, and countervail the 
regulations of other commercial nations, laws were pass 

ed, at an early period of the Government, imposing a duty 
of ninety-four cents per ton on foreign ships and vessels, 
and ten per centum on the amount of duty on the mer- 
chandise, therein imported, which should arrive in the 
United States ; from which duties the American vessels 
and cargoes were exempted By the act of Congress of 
March, 1815, a new and more liberal policy was com- 


what was due to the character as well as the | July 3, 1815, but was 


ment like ours, į 
where the highest office is but a trust, and every public | 


limited, in its application, to the 
trade between the United States and the British posses- 
sions in Europe. It was at that time proposed by the Go- 
vernment of the United States to extend the principle to 


abstain from all participation į the trade between the United States and the British Ame- 
under considcration. The | rican Colonies. 


€ But Great Britain, claiming the right of 
pursuing a policy, in relation to her Colonies, different 
‘ from that by which the trade between her European pos- 
sessions and other nations was governed, declined the 
i overture. With regard to this trade, therefore, each 
party preserved their original rights. By the operation 
of this convention, and the ordinary navigation laws of 
| Great Britain, the United States were in effect excluded 
from all participation in the British West India trade ; and 
jritish vessels became the sole carriers of the productions 
of the American soil, to Colonies to whose prosperity, if 
not existence, these productions were indispensable. A 
condition so unequal, demanded the interposition of our 
Government. Successive, but fruitless appeals were made 
to the interest of Great Britain : and the most favorable 
| terms which could be obtained, so late as March, 1817, 
| wasa proposition to extend to the United States the Free 
| Port Act, allowing the importation of certain enumerated 
i articles, into certain enumerated ports, in vessels of one 
deck ; to authorize a restricted admission of our vessels 
{into Bermudas and Turks Island; and to connect with 
i these an article regulating the intercourse between the 
United States and the British territories adjoining them. 
After mature deliberation, this proposition was declined 
by our Government. Negotiation having failed in procur- 
ling any favorable relaxation of the Colonial system of 
| Great Britain, Congress deemed it necessary to enforce, 
by countervailing legislative enactments, a just participa- 
tion in the trade ; and in 1818 an act was passed, by which 
the ports of the United States were closed against British 
vessels coming from Colonial ports, which, by the ordi- 
nary laws of navigation, were closed against vessels of the 
United States. A non-intercourse in British vessels was 
! thus established with the closed ports. Soon after the 
| passing of this act, an opportunity again occurred of pre- 
i senting this subject to the attention of the British Go- 
vernment, in the negotiation for the renewal of the com- 
mercial convention of 1815. But, although propositiuns 
were exchanged by the respective Governments, the 
| terms still offered by Great Britain were such as our Go- 
| vernment did not deem it proper to accept ; and in. May, 
1820, an act was passed, supplementary to the Naviga- 
tion Act of 1818, closing the ports of the United States 
against British vessels coming from any British Colonial 
ports in the West Indies, Lower Canada, &c. and inter- 
dicting the landing of the productions of the United 
s exported in British vesscls, m the prohibited 
aces, as well as the introduction into the United States 
of the goods, wares, and merchandise, of these Colonies, 
| except wholly of the growth or produce of the Colony 
whence Iaden and whence directly imported. To pre- 
vent or mitigate the cffect of these measures upon the 
trade and prosperity of the Colonies, partial relaxations 
of her colonial system were at times permitted by Great 
| Britain, But these temporary relaxations were not of a 
| character to justify the abandonment of the ground which 
į we had taken. ‘To evince, however, our willingness to 
terminate & system of exclusion and prohibition, which 


meneed. ‘The discriminating duties on forcign ships and | could only be injurious to both parties, Congress, by act 
vessels were conditionally repealed : and a tender was | of 6th May, 1822, authorized the President, on being sa- 
made to all other nations to extend to their vessels the | tisfied that the British West India Islands or Colonies 
privileges enjoyed by our own, on the condition that the | were open to the vessels of the United States, to open 
same concessions should be made in favor of the vessels | the ports of the United States to the vessels of Great Bri- 
of the United States. The principle of this act was adopt- | tain, under such ‘reciprocal rules and restrictions” as 
ed in the Commercial Convention with Great Britain, of i the President might make and publish. The act of Par- 


= jJonee called diceriminating duties. 
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liament, of 24th June, 1822, followed. By this act Great 
Britain opened the Colonial ports, therein designated, to 
the admission of certain enumerated articles, direct from 
the producing country ; and authorized the exportation 
of any article of the growth, produce, or manufacture, of 
the British dominions, or any article legally imported into 
the said ports, (arms and naval stores excepted) on the 
condition that they should, in foreign ships, be exporta- 
able only direct to the country to which the vessel be- 
longed. The 15th section empowers the King to prohi- 
bit trade and intercourse with any country, or island, in 
America, or the West Indies, if it should appear that the 
privileges granted by the act to foreign ships and vessels, 
were not allowed to Brisish vessels. The anticipated con- 


tingency having arrived, which required the cxercise of] intercourse. 


were all those in which custom house offices had been 
established. Thirdly, that we had passed an act con- 
fining British vessels to a direct trade, under bond, in the 
same manner as American vessels were restricted by 
the British act of Parliament, and to a greater degree. 
Fourthly, that the privilege of trading between Colony 
and Colony, as well as with the mother country, enjoyed 
exclusively by British vessels, was only a part of the coast- 
ing trade which every Government secures to its own 
citizens or subjects. Fifthly, that the exclusion from 
the West India markets, of certain articles of American 
produce, was no other than what already existed in the 
trade between the United States and Great Britain, and 
other countries ; and that it was not confined to Colonial 
And, lastly, that the protecting duties, le- 


the power with which the President had been entrusted | viedin the West Indics, on the productions of the United 


by the act of Congress, of May, 1822, he issued his pro- 
elamation in August, 1822, declaring the ports of the 
United States to be open to British vessels, under such 
rules and restrictions as were deemed reciprocal. The 
discriminating duties between American and forcign ves- 
scls, were not rescinded by the proclamation, Of this, 
the British Government complained, alleging that similar 
privileges were not conferred, by the proclamation, on 
British vessels, as had been conferred on American ves- 
sels, by the act of Parliament. On the other band, it was 
contended by our Government, that the privileges granted 
to British vessels were more favorable than those confer- 
red on American vessels engaged in the same trade, on 
the assumption that our discriminating duties were to be 
continued. © This question gave rise to an extended cor- 
respondence between the appropriate public functionaries 
of the two Governments. It is not necessary, nor is it 
my intention, to examine minutely the grounds of these 
oppasite opinions. I shall, therefore, merely endeavor 
to present such a view of them as may be necessary to de- 
cide upon their relative justice. 

The objections urged by our Government to the pro- 
visions of the act of Parliament of June, 1822, and relied 
on as a justification for the refusal to discontinue the dis- 
criminating duties, were the following: First, that the 

Solonial produce, exported in American vessels, was sub 
jected to an export duty to which it was not liable if ex- 
ported in British vessels. Secondly, that, whilst all the 
ports of the United States were open to British vessels, 
certain enumerated ports, only, of the British Colonies, 
‘were open to the vessels of the United States. Thirdly, 
that American vesscls were confined to a direct trade 
between the place of export and the place of import ; 
whilst British vessels were not liable to the same restric- 
tions. Fourthly, that the British vessels, though con- 
fined in the direct trade to the same enumerated articles 
as the American; were not so confined in trading from 
Colony to Colony, or with the ports of the mother coun- 
try. Fifthly, that, whilst all articles of British Colonial 
produce are admitted into the United States, many im- 
portant articles of American produce were excluded 
from the British West Indies. And, sixthly, that higber 
import duties were imposed, in the Colonies, upon the 
articles of American produce, than on the like articles 


States, were necessary to equalize the advantages of 
climate and vicinity enjoyed by our citizens, and to ena- 
ble the inhabitants of the Continental Colonies to dispose 
of their productions. 

Such, in substance, were the points of collision be- 
tween the two Governments, upon the British act of 
June, 1822. Subsequent changes have rendered a cri- 
tical examination of the justice of the resy ective preten- 
sions annecessary. ‘The correspondence which ensued 
ptoduced no decisive result, Although Great Britain 
still alleged the inequality of the privileges enjoyed by 
British vessels in American ports, the power to prohibit 
intercourse with the West India islands, in pursuance of 
the act of Parhament of June, 1822, remained, for some 
time, unexercised. On the Ist of March, 1823, Congress 
passed an act suspending the non-intercourse acts of 1818 
and 1820, and opening our ports to British vessels en- 
gaged in the colonial trade, on certain specified condi- 
tions, One of the conditions was, that, if the President 
should receive satisfactory evidence that no higher or 
other duties were imposed, in the British colonial ports, 
upon American vessels, or cargoes, than upon British 
vessels, and upon their cargoes, imported from elewhere 
into the same, to discontinue our discriminating or alien 
duties in favor of British vessels. This act was in. ac- 
cordance with the ground maintained by cur Govern- 
ment in their correspondence with Great Britain since 
the year 1817. It adopts the principle that the recipro- 
city of burdens and exemptions should extend to the car- 
go as well as to the vessel; and claims for our produce, 
imported into the British colonies, the privileges allowed 
to the produce of the mother country, or its colonies. 
This claim was resisted by Great Britain, as wholly inad- 
missible ; and, in the same year, an Order in Council was 
enforced, imposing countervailing duties on American 
vessels, arriving at her Colonial possessions, of precisely 
equal amount to those imposed in our ports, upon British 
vessels arriving from the Colonies. In 1824, there at 
length appeared some ground to anticipate the speedy 
termination of these conflicting views. Negotiations 
were commenced, propositions of the respective Govern- 
ments were interchanged, and the claims of both were 
supported with ability and zeal. But, although the dif- 
ferences were reduced toa single point, the negotiation 


produced in the Dominions of Great Britain: Itis not to| terminated without effecting the desired adjastment. 
be controverted that, if our Government were warranted | Being limited by his instructions, the American Minister 
in the fucts upon which these objections are founded, | insisted that the productions of the United States import- 
they could not have yielded io the terms insisted on by | ed into the Colonies, should not be subjected to a higher 
Great Britain, without an abandonment of the essential | duty or impost than those arriving from any other place. 
interests of the country. In opposition to these views, it | Fhe British Government were willing to place them on 
was contended by the British Government : First, that | the footing of the most favored Nation; but inflexibly 
the export duty complained of was a duty of four and a} maintained their uniformly asserted right to encourage, 
half per centum, levied in some of the Leeward Islands | by discriminating imposts, the growth and importation of 
on the produce of those Islands, whether exported in | their own productions. i . 
British or American vessels, and, equally, whether ex-| It is not necessary to recapitulate the reasons which 
orted to Great Britain œ for foreign countries. Second-| were urged by the respective parties, and. with which 
y, that the Colonial ports, opened to American vessels, | every Senator must be familiar. But it is important. te 
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keep in mind, that the failure of the negotiation arose 
from our Government having, at that time, adhered to 
terms which it has since abandoned. In the instructions 
from the Department of State to our Minister in Lon- 
don, (Mr. Gallatin,) dated June 19, 1826, we find the 
following : “ You will observe, that the instructions. now 
** given respecting the Colonial trade, amount to an au- 
“f thority, on the part of this Government, to you, to 
‘agree in substance to the modification of Mr. Rush’s 
"t proposal, which was required [in 1824} by the British 
s6 Plenipotentiaries.” In July, 1824, the British: tender 
was made : nearly two years elapse; and, in 1826, this 
tender is accepted ! Nearly two years consumed in the 
consideration of that which ought not to have required 
as many months. . Well might it have been supposed that 
this proffer was rejected: for surely the annals of no 
country can exhibit so lingering an acceptance. But 
this acceptance, coming thus slow, unfortunately came 
too late. Before its arrival, the policy or the inclination 
of the British Government had changed ; and, instead of 
a cordial reception, our Minister was informed that nego- 
tiation was now unnecessary ; and that the only terms of 
intercourse were prescribed by the acts of Parliament. 
In this, as well as in concerns of less magnitude, it may 
be seen, that whatever is determined to be done, should 
be done at once ; that deliberation, if it supply the place 
of action, is not less fatal than precipitation ; and that, to 
hesitate in the acceptance of a proffered and desired 
benefit, and permit occasions to pass away, which can 
never be recalled, partake of the character of weak- 
ness, and detract from the reputation of any man, whe- 
ther in the cabinet or inthe field. Sir, it was well known 
to our Government, that, in 1825, acts were passed by the 
British Government, opening ber ports to foreign vessels, 
coming from any foreign country, upon equal terms with 
her own ; on the condition that the country engaging in 
such trade, and having Colonies, should allow British ves- 
sels to trade with its Colonies, on similar terms 3 and that 
a country, having no Colonial possessions, should, to en- 
title itself to the privileges of these acts, place the trade 
between the British Colonies and such country, on the 
terms of the most favored Nation, The King was at the 
same time authomzed to close the British Colonial ports 
against the vessels of any Power which should refuse or 
omit to avail itself of the proffered conditions. Not only 
' were these acts in the possession of the Executive ; they 
were presented to your Committee, and laid upon our 
tables. And yet, what was the course pursued by that 
Department of our Government, to which these concerns 
were specially confided? Were legislative measures re- 
commended either to suspend or remove the existing 
restrictions, or to meet, in any way, the legislative mea- 
sures of Great Britain? Not at all. We find the Adminis. 
tration, on the contrary, still hesitating, still delaying, 
and stil placing their dependence on renewed negotia- 
tion. In their view, legislation was improper; and one 
entire session of Congress thus passed away, and nothing 
was either done or attempted under their recommenda- 
tion. An effort, it is true, was made by a member of this 
body. But the bill introduced by the Senator from Mary- 
land, and which, had it passed, would at least haye mani- 
fested a conciliatory spirit, and, in all probability, have 
led toan honorable adjustment of the pending contro- 
versy, was permitted to fail. The cause of its failure, it 
will hereafter be my object to disclose. Interesting as 
that may be, the consequences attending it are of more 
importance to our country. Apprised of our refusal to 
modify the existing restrictions upon the trade, or reci- 
procate the provisions of the acts of Parliament, the Bri- 
tish Government, by an Order in Council of July, 1826, 
closed the ports of the West Indies against the vessels of 
the United States; and since last December, the subjects 
of Great Britain have enjoyed the exclusive monopoly of | 


this advantageous intercourse. To this has been added 
the intimation, that no measure will be taken to remove 
the interdict, while the act of Congress of 1823 shall re- 
main in force. 

Permit me now, sir, to advert, fora moment, to the 
measures adopted by the Government, for the purpose 
of meeting the condition of the country anterior to the 
British Order in Council of July, 1826. ` Tn the Spring of 
1825, a Minister was sent to England, avowedly for the 
purpose of continuing the negotiations on this and other 
controverted points. The absence of the Ministry from 
London, retarded the commencement of negotiations ; 
and the indisposition of our Minister, compelled his re- 
turn to the United States, without effecting the object of 
his mission. His successor (Mr. Gallatin) arrived in Enge 
land two days after the promulgation of the Order in 
Council, closing the British West India ports against 
American vessels. In his remonstrance against this mea- 
sure, Mr. Gallatin ascribes the delay which had attended 
the negotiation, to the state of Mr. King’s health. In his 
reply, the British Minister asserts, that no intimation had 
been given that Mr. King had received instructions to re- 
sume the negotiations on this subject. Subsequent de- 
velopments have shown, that no such instructions had 
been given. Sir, is there not some ground to believe, 
that the abrupt termination of the negotiation may have 
been produced by this omission, and that the conse- 
quences attending it may be justly chargeable to the Exe 
ecutive? Tam aware that the Committee have attempt- 
ed to palliate the conduct of the Executive, on the ground 
that, had instructions been given to Mr. King, his impair- 
ed state of health would have prevented the effectual pro- 
secution ofthe negotiation, and rendered his instructions 
unavailing ; and that, therefore, their having been with- 
held, was productive of no injury to the country. But 
can it be seriously urged, that a contingent and unfore- 
secn event, is a sufficient justification for a previous omis- 
sion? Is it certain that this neglect has caused no detri- 
ment to the public ? Who willaffirm, that the bare com- 
munication to the British Government of the fact, that 
our Minister had received instructions, would not of itself 
have prevented the interdict? And, whether the failure 
of the negotiation may be attributed to the indisposition 
of the Minister, or the Secretary ; to the dispersion of 
the British Cabinet over the island, or to their unwilling- 
ness to negotiate ; is perhaps of less importance than to 
know that the only effect of the measures of the Adminis- 
tration, in the very mode which they had sclected, has 
been to diminish the prospect of success in any other. 
By the act of 1823, the President is authorized, ifat any 
future period the British colonial ports should be closed 
to our trade, to announce that fact by proclamation ; and 
on his doing so, the acts of 1818, and 1820 revive, by 
which the ports of the United States are closed against 
British vessels. Since, therefore, the first of last Decem- 
ber, when the British interdict was known, the power of 
the Executive was complete, at any moment, to close 
the ports ofthe United States against British vessels, and 
effect all the purposes proposed by the bill reported by 
the committee. ‘This power has not been exercised ; and 
at this late period of the session, it is attempted, for the 
first time, to call up for consideration a subject vitally in- 
teresting to the whole community. 

Such, sir, is the history and present condition of the 
existing controversy with Great Britain, which requires, 
itis said, the enactment of the bill under consideration, 
The following are some of the deductions which seem to 
follow, irresistibly, from the view which has been taken, 
viz: lst. That, had it not been for the principle assum- 
ed in the act of Congress of 1823, which claims for our 
trade the same immunities as are allowed to the trade be- 
tween the Colonies and the mother country, an honora- 
ble and equitable adjustment might have heen effected 
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under the British Act of June, 1822, opening the Coloni- 
al ports to American vessels. Qdly. That the principle 
-of the act of Congress, of 1823, to which 1 have already 
referred, and which, until recently, was alleged to be an 
insuperable obstucle to the acceptance of the British pro- 
posal, has now been formally abandoned by our Govern- 
ment. Sdly. That, in 1824, the same terms were offered 
by the British Government, which, in 1826, Mr. Gallatin 
was instructed to accept. 4thly. That the British acts 
of June andJuly, 1825, opened the colonial ports to our 
trade, on the terms proposed by the committee in their 
reported bill, as the condition for the revival of the trade, 
- and of the equity of which there can, therefore, be no 
difference of opinion : and, Sthly, that,if these terms 
had been reciprocated by the passage of the bil, which 
was presented tothe Senate by the Senator from Mary- 
land, at the last session, we should be now participating 
in the advantages of this intercourse. 

Having already trespassed longer upon your indul- 
gence, Mr. President, than the remaining period of the 
session will justify, £ am precluded from entering into a 
fall examination of the propriety of the course which our 
Government bas pursued. In the remarks which I may 
make, Twill, therefore, endeavor to bebrief. The points 
yaised upon the British act of 1822, have been noticed. 
"The equality of the terms proposed by that act, was, as 
already stated, strenuously maintained by the British Go- 
vernment. Itis urged, that the omission to reciprocate 
the provisions of that act, or to concur in the British pro- 
posal of 1824, was rendered necessary by the conflicting 
provisions of the act of Congress of 1823. ‘the validity 
of this reason will be better appreciated, when it is con- 
sidered that the act of Congress of 1823 was merely 
designed to give legislative ctliciency to the principles 
adopted by our Cabinet, and maintained in its corres- 
pondence with the British Government : that the act was 
fy force when Mr. Gallatin received instructions to de- 
part from its principle, and conclude a treuty on the ba- 
ais of the British proposal ; and that, if it formed an ine 
superable obstacle in 1824, it was no less imperative in 
1826. But the simple fact is, the act itself was never 
viewed as a legislative instruction, from which it was not 
jeft to the Executive discretion to depart. 1 pass on, 
however, to the British acts of June and July, 1825, and 
to our refusal to reciprocate their provisions. ‘That these 
acts presented a hasis for the honorable adjustment of 
eur differences, is no longer doubtful. ‘That the passage 
of the bill which was introduced. by the Senator from 
Maryland would bave led to this adjustment, is equally | 
certain. Why was the bill not passed 2? Why was the 
British overture permitted to remain so long unregarded 
as tobe considered rejected ? The Senator from Mary- 
land has permitted his regard for the Administration to 
mislead his judgment. In his recent address, he has ad- 
vanced the opinion, that the omission to pass the bill at 
the last session, is imputable to the Senate, In support 
of this suggestion, he refers to an unofficial conversation 
with the Executive, in which, the president expressed 
his readiness to sign the bill, if it should reccive the Le- 
gislative concurrence. Sir, no one can entertain for the | 
gentleman from Maryland greater respect than myself ; 
but, in a question of so much importance, individual 
feeling must be silent: and T must beg him to believe, 
that the remarks which I may make are extorted by a 
sense of public duty. The gentleman has raised an is- 
sue, unprecedented in the past, and presenting a ques- 
tion of momentous import. A great public interest has 
been sacrificed, at least for the present, by the ne- 
glect of the constituted authorities to act, when they 
ould have acted with effect. Responsibility rests 
somewhere ; and, according to the gentleman from 
Maryland, it rest upon this body. It is due to the par- 
‘Hes, to the subject, and to the country, 


that the truth | 


should be known. Tdissent in toto from his opinion. 

Amidst all the complexity which has attended the inves- 
tigation of this subject, amidst the differences of opinion 
which have prevailed, I had supposed that there was at 
least one point sufficiently plain to be easily comprehend- 
ed, upon which all were agreed. I had supposed, that the 
failure of the bill at the last session, in consequence of 
Executive interference, was too evident to- admit of 
doubt. It is unnecessary to say, that, when [speak of. Ex- 
ecutive interference, it is not my intention to impute to 
the Executive an improper intermeddling with the appro- 
priate duties of the Legislature. Such an interference 
would neither be attempted by the one, nor tolerated by 
the other. By that term nothing more is meant than the 
expression of opinions, concerning our foreign relations, 
which, though subject to the action of both branches of 
the Legislature, are specially confided to the Executive ; 
an influence proper in itself, and efficient in its appli- 
cation. Was it exercised on this occasion ? That it was, 

and that it controlled the course of the Senate, is suscep- 
tible of demonstration. Without intending any disrespect 
to the Senator from Maryland, I must object to the intro- 
duction here of incidental conversations with the Presi- 
dent. Tad the Senator been called to order, he would 
have been obliged to desist. They violate the rules of our 
proceedings, and are too uncertain to be relied on. Exe- 
cutive opinions can only properly appear before this bo- 
dy, when communicated to them directly, or through the 
authorized organs of this House. Sir, opposed to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Maryland, we have the 
unequivocal opinion of the Executive, communicated in 
the way in which alone it can be received, tending to 
show that he was opposed to the passage of the bill, It 
will be found, Ist. In the annual message of the President 
at the last session ; from which it will be seen that Legis- 
lative measures were neither desired nor expected by the 
Exccutive. 2dly. In the express declaration of the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Commerce, [ Mr. Lior») when 
the bill was under discussion, Sdly, In the remarks of 
Mr. Lroxo recently published ; from which it appears, 
that, whilst acting as the Chairman of the Committee, and 
while the subject was under the consideration of Con- 
gress, he addressed a note to the Secretary of State, re- 
questing to be informed whether any negotiation was, at 
that time, pending, relative to the Commercial intercourse 
between the United States and the British Colonial pos- 
sessions? Whether it would be more expedient that the 
intercourse should be regulated by convention, than by 
legislation? And whether the existing laws, together 
with the act concerning discriminating’ duties, which 
had passed the Senate, and was then pending before 
the House of Representatives, would: not: give all use- 
ful power to the President, without further legislation ! 
"That the Secretary stated, in reply, that the subject of 
the Colonial intercourse with the British Colonial posses- 
sions, formed one of the most important and peal objects 
confided to the American Minister at London ; and that, 
from the liberal and conciliatory views of the United 
States, and from the disposition which was understood. to 
be felt by the British Government, he expected an ac- 
ceptable arrangement would be effected before the next 
meeting of Congress. "That he considered a convention 
as the most desirable mode of making a definitive settle- 
ment between the two countries ; and that the bill which 
had already passed the Senate, would, if it became a law, 
give the President all needful power. The reply of the 
Secretary, being communicated by the Chairman to. the 
Committee, produced an unanimous opinion that i was 
expedient to await the issue of the negotiatidn.. Mr- 

Lroyp also informs us that it was also well known that 
both the President and Secretary of the Treasury were 
equally decided in opinion with the Secretary of State, 
thatan adjustment by international agreement, rather 
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than by independent acts, was the more satisfactory 
mode; and adds, that the expectation of a favorable is- 
sue to the negotiation, was at that time so general as to 
have induced the remark, both before and after the re- 
port of the Committee, that the Administration were op- 
“posed to legislation, in order to avail themselves of the 
popularity and eclat of effecting a definitive arrangement 
between the two countries. Hf any thing were wanting to 
render the testimony thus furnished more explicit, it 
would be found in the report of the Committee of Com- 
merce, accompanying the bill now under consideration. 
Adverting to the British act of July, 1825, the report pro- 
ceeds to state, ‘after a due examination of this law, it 
“ was deemed by the Executive better to continue the 
“ negotiation, with a view, 1st. To a permanent regu- 
“lation, by treaty, when full explanations would be 
‘ made, and all doubt removed. 2dly.In the hope of 
*€ connecting with the adjustment the right of navigating 
t the St. Lawrence, with which it was almost insepara- 
“bly connected, &c. The subject was brought before 
“ the Senate at the last session. These and other reasons 
‘+ induced the Cuminittee of Commerce to decline to legislate 
< upon the subject.” This accumulated evidence most 
convince the most sceptical, that the influence of the 
Executive, at least to the extent of the unreserved ex- 
pression ofits opinion, was exerted against the passage of 
the bill, Was this influence cffectual ? There is no room 
to doubt it. The Constitution has conferred the power of 
making treaties, and with it the charge of our foreign re- 
lations, upon the President and Senate. By the practice 
under the Constitution, all the preliminary steps of the 
negotiation are taken by the President and the Secretary 
of State ; by whom, aided by Ministers receiving their ap- 
pointinents from the one, and instructions from the other, 
the correspondence with foreign nations is conducted. 
While the whole diplomatic correspondence is in the pos- 
session of the Executive, the Senate are only advised of 
the state and progress of negotiations on special occa- 
sions, and to a limited extent. When such an occasion 
occurs, information is desired by resolution, or obtained 
by appropriate committees, from the official organ of the 
Executive. On such subjects, discordance of opinion sel- 
dom occurs; and when confidence exists between the 
Executive and Legislative departments of the Govern- 
ment, instances of this are still more rare. On this ocea- 
sion it is admitted, that the Committee to whom the sub- 
ject was specially referred, adopted the views expressed 
by the Executive ; and it is not unreasonable to infer that 
respect for the President and his Cabinet liad an equal in- 
fluence with a majority of the Senate. It is true, that 
there were those, and of the number T happened to be 
one, who, distrusting the efficacy of the desired negotia- 
tion, and believing that an opportunity had occurred to 
subserve the interests of the country, voted against lay- 
ing the bill upon the table. But this in no degree impairs 
the inference attempted to be drawn. ‘The suggestion 
of want of time is destitute of foundation. The bill was 
arrested on the grounds which 1 have endeavored to ex- 
plain: and if want of time had then been a conclusive 
reason for its rejection, the opponents of the bill now 
under consideration, are presented with an objection 
which, in addition to its original weight, may claim the 
sanction of your authority. I trust, sir, there is no dis- 
position in any part of this House to throw the responsi- 
bility of their own acts upon those by whom they were 
gpposed, and shun the consequences which they had 
themselves produced. The motives which led to the re- 
jection of the bill were doubtless pure ; and although the 
promised eclat of an adjustment, through Executive in- 
strumentality, so tempting to a new Adininistration, may 
have had its weight, yet that this was a controlling consi- 
deration, it is far from my intention to aflirm. ‘The step 
has heen unfortunate. We have net oniy lost, foran in- 


definite period, the trade now sought to be regained, 
but our once favorable position in relation to future nego- 
tiation is reversed. From being the Power proposing 
terms in the consciousness of right, we are reduced to- 
the humble condition ofa suppliant. We now ask that, 
which, though once at our option, is refused ; and to ren- 
der the refusal more humifiating, it is conveyed in terms 
offensive to our pride and injurious to our interests. “ 

Mr President: In the review which I have taken of 
the origin and history of our. commercial difference with 
Great Britain, I have endeavored to direct your attention 
to the acts as well as to the omissions of our Government. 
It remains to consider what is proper to be done, to re- 
medy the one and supply the other. 

In the prosecution of this inquiry, it is not necessary, E 
am sure, to urge upon this Senate the adoption of those 
measures only which are demanded by the honor and inte- 
rests of our country, and the exclusion from our councils 
of every consideration less worthy of our regard. The 
humiliating spectacle of a foreign and adverse Govern- 
ment, speculating upon the advantages which it may de- 
rive from our dissensions, will, I fervently trust, never 
again be the reproach of the American People. Ina Go- 
vernment like ours, founded upon freedom in thought 
and action, imposing no unnecessary restraints, and call- 
ing into exercise the highest energies of the mind, occa- 
sional differences of opinion are not only to be expected, 
but to be desired. They rouse the sluggish to exertion, 
give increased energy to the most active intellect, excite 
a salutary vigilance over our public functionaries, and 
prevent that apathy which has proved the ruin of Repub- 
ies. Like the electric spark, they dispel from the politi- 
cal atmosphere the latent causes of disease and death. 
But these conflicting opinions should be confined to sub- 
jects which concern ourselves. In the collisions which 
may arise between the United States and a foreign Pow- 
er, it is our duty to present an unbroken front; domestic 
differences, if they tend to give encouragement to unjust 
pretensions, should be extinguished or deferred ; and the 
cause of our Government must be considered as the cause 
of our country. 

If we direct our attention to the ground which has. 
been assumed by Mr. Canning, there can arise, on this 
side of the Atlantic, no difference of opinion. Itis, in 
my judgment, indefensible in its principle, and injurious 
in its application. Whatever may be the right of Great 
Britain to consider the colonies as an integral part of her 
Empire, and to restrict the supplying of their wants to 
the resources of the mother country, transported in their 
own vessels, this right of monopoly ceases, whenever 
other Powers, either from necessity or interest, are ad- 
mitted to its participation. It then becomes a subject of 
mutual interest. The supply of the one is as useful as the 
demand of the other ; and if the trade be opened at all, 
it should be opened on terms liberal and just to both, 
But where would be the justice of abandoning her system. 
of exclusive supply, and opening her ports to the ad- 
mission of foreign productions, now become necessary to 
their prosperity or existence, but denying to the coun- 
tries from whence they are supplied, not only the privi- 
lege of transporting them, but even the privilege of an 
equal participation in „their transportation. This has nei- 
ther been the principle nor the practice of other nations 
having colonies. It is admitted to be the principle of the 
colony system, to prohibit, as much as may be conveni- 
ent, ali trade between the colonies and foreign countries ; 
but, when policyrequires the trade to be opened, to al- 
low the vessels of foreign countries the reciprocal right 
of being employed in it. The trade, when opened, ceases 
to be a fit subject for the application of those rules by 
which portions of the same Empire are governed. Other 
Powers then become parties to the terms by which it is to 
be carried op, It stands precisely on the footing of any 
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other trade ; and differs in no essential principle from | to consist in the greater energy of its provisions ; those of 

the trade now carried on between the United States and | the amendment, in being equally efficient, and more con- 

the British ports in Europe. In both, the privilege | ciliatory in itsform. Without material alteration, I shall 

claimed for the American vessel must be founded on rea-| not be satisfied with either: but, asa basis to act on, 

son, equal rights, and common justice ; and the attempt. | I prefer the amendment. The bill assumes to be what it 

in either, to confine the carrying of the articles sold or |is not. If the honor and interest of the country required 

exchanged to British vessels, is nothing less than an en-|the adoption of a measure of retaliation, corresponding 

deavor to make our productions tributary to the growth | with that to which it is to be opposed, the bill should di- 

and protection of British navigation, at the expense of] rect that the ports of the United States should be closed 

our own ; and should be opposed by every consideration | against British vessels engaged in this trade But if, 

of interest, of honor, and of safety. “But, if the principle | from what has been done or omitted, this step is not 

assumed by Mr. Canning is unsound, the application of} thought to be expedient, (a question which I am not now 

this principle is not less injurious. For more than thirty | disposed to press) the measure which we may adopt 

years we have been admitted to this trade. The terms | should be as conciliatory as is consistent with self-respect. 

of admission, more or less liberal at different periods of | ‘he amendment proposes to do now, what it was expedi- 

our history, have, during this time, been the subject of; ent to have done at the last session. It proposes to re- 

amicable negotiation. The professed object of both Gov- | move the ground of collision by abolishing the alien and 

ernments has been to place it upon a footing of liberal ; discriminating duties. But, in consequence of the change 

reciprocity ; and the only question in all the negotiations | produced by the British interdict, the operation of the 

for the last ten years, has been—what are the terms | amendment is deferred toa day sufficiently distant to en- 

which would be equal and reciprocal? During this | able the British Government to revoke its Order in Coun- 

long interval, thuusands of our citizens, confiding in the | cil, and meet the terms of the amendment by reciprocal 

continuance of a trade believed to be necessary to the} provisions. With two modifications, the amendment 

one, and beneficial to the other, and anticipating aspeedy | shall receive my support. I object to the time when it 

termination of differences, arising from points of secon-| is to go into operation, and J prefer that it should carry on 

dary importance, have embarked their capital in its pro- | its face the terms on which alone the intercourse can 

secution. In the midst, however, of a suspended nego-| be revived. Should the Senate concurin the amendment, 

tiation, at the very moment when a newly appointed Mi-| by which the act will take effect, before the next session 

nister was on his way, charged with instructions to termi-| of Congress, I shall propose a section to that effect. The 

nate this controversy,on the terms proposed by Great Bri-} amendment, as now offered, will present no inducement 

tain herself, without notice to our Government, and with-| to Great Brituin for the removal of her interdict, until a 

out being anticipated by our citizens, a British order is; distant day. ‘This objection, however, may, in part, be 

issued, closing the West India ports against American! obviated by a provision, authorizing the President, by 

vessels, at the same time that they are opened to the} proclamation, to remove the discriminating duties at any 

vessels. of other Powers. Our citizens are suddenly | intermediate time. But my objection to the day arises 

thrown out of employments, into which they were seduced | from a higher consideration, Our acts should be firm ¢ 

by the pacific relations of the two countries ; and are | and, however mild and conciliatory, should exhibit nei- 

compelled, at a loss which none but merchants can un-! ther fickleness nor irresolution. If, retracing our steps, 

derstand, to direct their capital and their enterprise to | we abandon the principle which alone prevented an ami- 

new pursuits. Sir, there was nothing in the intercourse | cable adjustmentin 1824, the act announcing the fact 

between the two countries—nothing in the liberal views | should also proclaim our unalterable determination, 

which were previously professed—nothing in the common | should our views not be met in aconciliatory spirit, to ac- 

jnterest,by which, at the present period, the United States | cept of nothing less than that which justice demands. We 

and England should be closely united, to justify so un- | have to contend with an adversary deeply versed in the 
expected and so unjust a measure. Since, however, this | arts of diplomacy, and every way competent to discern 

measure has been adapted, it becomes our duty to meet | the intentions of those whose interests may come in com- 

it, The bill reported by the Committee directs, that, af- | petition with herown. By deferring the operation of the 

ter the 30th of September next, our ports shall be clos-| act until Congress again meet, you will awaken some 

ed against any vessel coming by sea from the enumerated | doubt of your ultimate intention, and perhaps a hope may 
British ports : but provides that the act shall not take ef- | arise that you are not now prepared to. renounce a trade 
fect, if, before that period, the President shall receive sa- | in which you are not permitted to participate on equita- 
tisfactory information that the enumerated British ports | table terms. With such an alternative before us, there 

are open to the admission of our vessels upon certain spe- | is no one in this Senate—I trust there is’ no “one in this 
eified terms, being, in substance, the same proposed by | nation—who would hesitate one moment jn his choice. 

the British acts of June and July, 1825. The substitute, | In giving utterance to this universal sentiment, let your 
proposed as an amendment by the Senator from Maryland, | act be explicit, and your determination final. Leave no- 

removes the discriminating duties, after the 31st of De- | thing to be accomplished bya future Congress, and, in 
cember, and suspends the acts of 1823, 1820, and 1818, | the act which you may pass, present to the British Go- 
until the same period, except xo much thereof as imposes | vernment your ultimatum, in the terms which she has her- 
discriminating duties on the tonnage of foreign vessels | self proposed. Tn this, there will neither be menace nor 

and their cargoes. The bill, as reported , prescribes the | an offensive display. It is precisely the course which 
eonsequences which would attend the failure on the part | she pursued, when the situation of parties was reversed. 

of the British Government to comply, in the time limited, | If it be the intention of Great Britain to place this trade 
with the terms proposed. ‘Che amendment leaves the | upon the footing of just reciprocity, she will not be mov-. 
consequences to the operation of the acts referred to, by | ed from her purpose by mere questions of form. But if, 

which our ports will be closed whenever the President | influenced by any change in her views or policy, she is: 
shall, by proclamation, announce, after the 31st of De-| resolved to reject our liberal propositions, no phraseolo- 

cember next, thatthe British ports are closed against ves- | gy, however courteous, will produce a different deter-. 
sels of the United States, inthe presumption that, at that | mination. Be this determination what it may, we shall 
time, Congress, being in session, will adopt such further | have performed our duty, and may rely upon the support 
measures as the existing state of things may require. The | of the American People. : 7 
merits of the-bill reported are supposed, by its advocates, | (Mr. VAN BUREN then read the section to which he 
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had adverted. But, as the motion to strike out the S1st 
of December was not carried, the amendment was not 
submitted. ] . 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, said, the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from New York, did not dif- 
fer in substance from the bill reported by the Committee : 
it was merely as, to the mode of doing the same thing. 
The bill proposes, after offering to concede all that has 
been heretofore demanded by Great Britain, to open the 
trade upon the most liberal principles ; and that, if, after 
a reasonable time, she refuses the terms, the interdiction 
takes effect by the force of the act itself, absolutely. 
The amendment proposes to vest the power in the Presi- 
dent to declare the intefdict, by Proclamation. I shall 
not stand upon the mode, but I think the bill ought to 
contain an explicit avowal of the decision of Congress, 
and that the responsibility of declaring the interdict ought 
not to be thrown on the Executive. If the time when the 


interdict is to take effect, is postponed until the 31st of 


December, Congress will be in session, and the question 
will be again submitted to us; we shall spend the whole 
session in debate, and the trade, for 12 or 18 months, now 
exclusively enjoyed by England, will be in a great mea- 
sure lost. 

The gentleman from New York has given a clear state- 
ment of the origin and progress of this question ; he has 
stated it, evidently with a strong leaning ;he has made 
some errors and omissions in his facts, and he has given 
too much weight to the suggestions with regard to the 
course pursued by his own country. But he has arrived, 
no matter by what mode of reasoning, to the true conclu- 
sion, which is the end of all debate, to wit : that the inter- 
dict must follow. 
act ofthe President ; we, by the law. Having agrecd in 
the main object, Ishall not stickle about the mode. 

The gentleman from Georgia thinks the bill ought not 
to have the character of an interdict. Sir, we are un- 
ceremoniously excluded from the ports of the West In- 
dies, We have a Jaw now in force, which makes it the 
duty of the President to exclude their vessels, coming 
from those ports, and upon the rising of Congress, the 
intercourse must be prohibited, unless you repeal that 
law. Now, instead of that, we offer to Great Britain her 
own terms, and we postpone the operation of that law 
for six months, to give her time to decide on the accept- 
ance. or refusal of them ; if that time is not sufficient, 
make it Jonger. But when she has determined delibe- 


rately on her course, if she refuses, the interdict ought to į 


take effect. But it is argued, that, after she has refused, 
it will be time enough to take our stand. We ure sacri- 
ficing too much by sucha course—we are now excluded, 
and must remain so twelve or eighteen months, Their 


vessels will not only enjoy the monopoly of the trade, | 


but ours will lose the indirect trade, (which must com- 
mence the moment their vessels are excluded) and our 
condition will be infinitely worse than during an entire 
non-intercourse. Their Islands must be supplied, and 
from this country, If we leave our ports open, she en- 
joys, with our permission, the carrying trade; our ves- 


sels thrown out, must seek other employment; and when ; 


the intercourse is restored, we shall commence under a 


heavy competition with their vessels then established in 


the trade. If we close our ports to her vessels, we shall 
carry our productions to such intermediate markets as 
will enable them to supply themselves, while we shall 
not lose any portion of the carrying trade of those pro- 
ductions, which she requires, 

Sir, itisa dangerous experiment, to deprive our ves- 
sels of both the direct and indirect trade, for so long a 
period, Every man connected with that interest will 
tell you, that, if we cannot enjoy the right mutually, of 
carrying to the British colonies, Iet both be excluded ; 
and in the new state of things, we shall enter into a fair 

Vor, Til.—32 


| 


contest with them. -The issue of that competition cannot 
be doubtful ; our provisions will go from our ports in our 
vessels—the cargoes will perform a double voyage, but 
the cost of that will fall on them; and that is a sacrifice 
to the shipping interest, which the British Government 
is willing to make. ‘The carrying trade will be increased 
by this circuitous reute, but we shall not lose our part 
of it. 

If this interdict was made in consequence of any com- 
plaint, which they had aright to make, in regard to our 
measures, this bill puts that allright. And having obtained 
what she considers right, she will promptly accept. If, 


He thinks it should be created by the | 


however, it was made in pursuance of her own peculiar 
policy, then it becomes us to take our stand, and to act, 
not from those delicate considerations of respect and for- 
bearance, but from a just sense of our own rights and 
dignity. If she refuses to accept, do we intend to change 
the practice and policy of the Government? To permit 
her to carry our productions to her colonies, and to with- 
draw our vessels from the trade? No; there is no differ- 
ence of opinion on this point. The relations must be 
mutual and reciprocal. We all agree the trade cannot 
be puton that footing. No independent nation can con- 
sent to such terms. Is not six months long enough to 
enable her to decide—and why should we forego our 
rights longer? We are now shut out of their ports ; our 
interdict must, upon our own principles, follow. It is 
only a question of time : that time should be as soon as 
| we have a distinct understanding of her views. It is said 
| by the gentleman from Georgia, that a. distinct intimation 
i was held out in the letter of Mr. Canning, that the trade 
| would be resumed, on the repeal of the act of 1823. I 
nicrstand that letter very differently. There is a dis 
| tinct declaration that, until we do repeal that law, they 
| will not negotiate ; and that, if we repeal the offensive 
| law, they will not feel themselves bound to withdraw their 
interdict. There is nothing in the expressions of that 
į letter that looks to conciliation or the restoration of inter- 
| course. Jt is dictated in a tone of defiance. 
| Although the British Government have, in a manner 
| altogether unprecedented in the amicable intercourse of 
i Nations, applied the interdict to us, yet, shall we think it 
| too offensive a measure to apply to them ? Must we re- 
: peal our laws, make submissive advances, and then wait 
‘until the next session of Congress? There is nothing 
| offensive in the interdict itself~it is the right of both 
Nations. tt has hitherto been the natural state of the 
| relations of the Colonies with other countries. It wa 
i the time and manner that makes it offensive. But when 
| she closes the intercourse, we only do oursclves justice 
by placing ourselves in the same relation to her, 
‘Phe main force of the argument has been to place our 
own Government in the wrong, and to justify the course 
| pursued by the British Government. [have already re- 
| plied to all that : all the facts are distinctly known, and 
| I will not again go over that ground. This should be 
i viewed with great candor. The British Government 
| opened a limited and direct trade with this country and 
| the Colonies. We gave them a direct trade—they re- 
; quired more ; they required the circuitous trade from the 
i mother country, through our ports, to her Colonies, which, 
besides having no equivalent, was considered by commer- 
| cial men as a concession dangerous to the interests of our 
| navigation ; and it is but very recently that an opinion has 
| prevailed that we could enter into the competition with 
them on those conditions. It would, undoubtedly, give 
them great advantages. 

Whether we were right in refusing to repeal the dis- 
criminating duty, while she exacted a heavy discriminat- 
ing duty upon our articles, I will not discuss again. It is 
sufficient that such was the opinion of Congress when 
they passed the act of 1823. The British Government 
levied a duty equal in amount upon our vessels and we 
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were therefore on equal terms. 
4824 were only a renewal of the same pretensions—the 
mutual repeal of the discriminating duties. 
brought the subject fairly to the consideration of this 
Government, and there was a known disposition here to 
meet these propositions, and to do away all causes of dis- 
agreement. 

Our Minister went out, early in 1825, and he was met 
with the acts of Parliament, which superseded the for- 
mer propositions. Their Ministry was dispersed over 
the Kingdom, and no negotiation was entered into, or any 
explanation of the acts of Parliament. . They again in- 
vited us to send a Minister to treat of this subject, and on 
the day of his arrival he was met by this interdict and an 
absolute refusal to enter on the negotiation, and accom- 
panied by a declaration that they would not negotiate 
until the repeal of the law of 1823 ; and if repealed they 
would not be bound to remove the interdict. I see in 
this a sudden change of policy, not arising from any delay 
on our part, because our Minister arrived as soon as could 
be expected after the invitation, and they did not wait to 
see his terms ; but they rudely closed the door to all ad- 
justment by negotiation : and it is known that our Minis- 
ter had instructions to adjust this aflair upon the terms 
required by their act of Parliament. 

When this subject came before Congressin 1825—6, 
there was no indisposition to remove the discriminating 
duties : but it was supposed that that would not meet the 
terms of the acts of Parliament, which required us to 
place them on “the footing of the most favored Nation.” 
It was thought more cligible to adjust the whole subject 
of colonial intercourse by treaty, to which we had been 
formally invited by them, and to piace the trade upon a 
permanent basis. 

In the discussion upon the Jaw of 1823, the Secretary 
of State said, that further measures, on both sides, to ob- 
tain a satisfactory result to both countrics, were indispen- 
sable ; that we were ready to meet every overture for 
opening the intercourse with the Colonies, upon fair and 
equal reciprocity ; and that those measures might be 
adopted in concert, either by further legislation or by 
Convention. This was followed bya negotiation at Lon- 
don. The subject was referred back to this Govern- 
ment late in 1824. The Presidential election took place 
in February following, and in March the new cabinet was 
formed. A Minister was immediately sent to treat upon 
this and several other subjects. During that Summer the 
Secretary of State had consulted all the distinguished 
commercial men upon the terms proposed : the result 
was, that they concurred in opinion with him, that we 
might safely meet their terms ; but before the instruc- 
tions could be prepared, we received their acts of Parlia- 
ment, which opened the trade, and which it was the in- 
tention of the President to mect. The interest of the 
British Government was manifested by advising us to 
send an adjunct Minister, in consequence of the con- 
tinued illness of Mr. King, Mr. Gallatin was immediate- 
ly despatched, with instructions to conclude a treaty upon 
the terms of the British acts: but on his arrival, without 
any complaint of delay, he was met by an absolute inter- 
dict and refusal to negotiate. 

Now, sir, I can see nothing in all this to palliate the 
measures which, under ordinary circumstances, we should 
adopt. I can see nothing to conciliate forbearance. We 
have reason to believe they have changed their views, 
and will return to the principles of her navigation laws 
to exclude us from the Colonies—that she will not relax. 
This state of things will not be very injurious to us, if we 
also exclude them from our ports, and allow our vessels 
to pursue the trade in their own way- In justice to our 
own tights, the interdict should follow at once, and re- 
main until removed by negotiation. Six months exclu- 
sive trade in our productions is a great boon to grant to 
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them, and nothing but the desire of doing all that is due 
to courtesy could induce me to consent to the delay of the 
interdict go long. 

Mr. BERRIEN rose to make some explanations. The 
declaration was made by the British Government, in July, 
1824, that our law of 1825 stood in the way of an arrange- 
ment of existing differences. It was reasonable to ask 
at what time, after this, our Government was aware that 
this was the only obstruction to negotiation? If Mr. 
Rush did his duty, it could have been but a short time. 
Bat the law of 1825 was passed thixteen months after. 
Why, then, ifit had been determined to waive this only 
objection, was not Mr. King instructed to make that de- 
claration to the British Government? Certainly no very 
elaborate instructions were necessary. Or, why, if Mr. 
King’ was indisposed, could we not have communicated 
in some other way, the determination taken by us > He 
would alsoask,. why, if the act of 1825, which was passed, 
according to Mr. Canning, on account of the neglect of 
this Government, as it was received in September of that 
year, could it not bave been submitted to Congress at 
the ensuing Session? Ifthe Secretary of State was press- 
ed with so many important avocations, that the instruc- 
tionsto Mr. King could not be made out, why was the 
Congress of 1825-6 allowed to pass away without submit- 
ting the question to its deliberations? It appeared to 
him [Mr B.] that our Government kept back its deter- 
mination, for what purpose it was not easy to conceive : 
for, on Mr. Gallatin’s assertion, in one of hisletters to Mr. 
Canning, that the delay in communicating upon, the subject 
was oceasioned by Mr. King’s ill health, Mr. Canning, in 
his answer, remarks, thathe never before heard that Mr. 
King had instructions on the subject of the colonial trade. 
The absence of the Secretary of State from this City, 
which had been mentioned by the gentleman from Lou- 
jsiana, was not a satisfactory excuse for this protracted 
delay. 

Mr. EDWARDS made a few remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, replied to the remarks 
of Ms. Berny, He considered that the facts were 
such, that those who viewed them with. candor, would 
find sufficient apology for the conduct of this Govern- 
ment, ifany were necessary, At the time of the present 
Secretary of State’s accession to the oflice, there were 
several very important subjects pending, which came un- 
der bis notice, and were placed in his hands. To com- 
prebend them thoroughly, occupied much of his time, 
and prevented the immediate transmission of instructions 
to Mr. King. On the first despatch from Mr. K. the ne- 
cessity of instructions was superseded, by the arrival of 
the British acts of 1825. The Cabinet, after having con- 
sidered those laws, agreed to meet the terms held out by 
them ; and therefore they did not submit them to. Con- 

s. The question was brought before Congress, as to 
iminating duties; but, as he said before, xs our 
Minister was to negotiate on some other questions, it was 
considered unnecessary to legislate upon this point. 

rhen, at last, Mr. Gallatin took the place of Mr. King, 
and was informed of the intention of our Government, he 
was met by the letter of the British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, informing him that the poris had been closed 
by an Order in Council. Mr. J. considered these facts as 
sufficient explanations of the course taken by this Go- 
yernment. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said, he did not rise to discuss the 
question at large. Tt was in more able hands. He had, 
however, formed a very decided opinion on the subject, 
which had been iu part very happily expressed:by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Vax Burex.] He did not 
adopt the historical part of that gentleman’s argument, OF 
the conclusions drawn from it by him in reference to the 
conduct of this country and Great Britain. ‘This country 
had been fully justified in the course it had pursued, and 
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he not only thought the language and conduct of the 
British Government wrong, but the supercilious tone of 
Mr. Cauning had made it inconsistent with the dignity 
and honor of this Nation to approach with a proposition 
containing nothing more than an acquiescence to terms 
dictated by him. Here he concurred entirely with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Vax Bunsn.] He dif- 
fered altogether from his colleague in this branch of the 
question, and would vote for no bill that did not distinct- 
ly present to the British Government a full declaration of 
Our ulterior views, should she refuse to accept our offer 
at conciliation. Sach had been her own practice in her 
Acts of Parliament and Orders in Council on this very 
subject, and such a course was now demanded of us. 
Besides the positive claim from the high character of the 
Nation, there were other motives to this course. Jie was 
unwilling now to legislate on a measure, in part, and re- 
fer it to the next Congress to be completed. Each part 
of the measure enters into its character, and he must 
know how it was to terminate before he could say bow it 
was to commence. ` ‘The same reason must prevent him 
from voting for the proposition to strike out, until the bill 
to be inserted was matured and understood. He was sa- 
tisfied with the bill from the committce, but if it was 
thought the conciliatory part of the bill was more appro- 
priately expressed in the language adopted in the bill of 
his colleague, he was willing to take it for that purpose. 
There did appear to be much room for the remark made 
by his colleaue, that the bill from the committee requir- 
ed the opening of other than the free ports enumerated. 
Ue had prepared and brought with him to the Senate 
tivo additional sections to the bill of his colleague. ‘The 
first was in substance the same with the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New Hampshire, (Mr. Woon- 
very) and adopted by the Senate. The other, which 
he should now offer, was of the character suggested by 
the Senator from New York, [Mr. Van Buren] but 
broader in its provisions. At the expiration of the time 
mentioned in the bill, it would, per se, and without a pro- 
clamation, eflect a total prohibition to all importations 
from all the British Colonies in the West Indies, and en 
the North aud South American Continents, which were 
all we could touch—-the Gade with the East Indies and 
the parent country being established by treaty. 

The Senator from New York suggests the same prohi- 
bition in reference to the enumerated ports, and the effect 


of his proposition might be totally defeated by the esta- | 


blisbment of new ports in the Colonies. [Mr C., in 
conclusion, read the amendment which he proposed to 
offer.) 

Mr. WOODBURY obser 


red, that, if the gentleman 


bad examined the proposition of his colleague, [Mr. | 


Saves, of Maryland,j and reverted to the act of 1825, 
he would have perecived that his proposition only went 
to supersede that act. Ti the interdict was still persisted 
in by the British Government giter the time mentioned in 
the amendment, then the power of the President would 
recur, and he would close the ports as a matter of duty 
pointed out by that law. 

Mr. CHAMBERS observed, that there was no room 
for the remark. The proposition which he proposed was 
more positive and peremptory than tliat of his colleague. 

Mr. TAZEWELL briefly expressed his dissent to the 
amendment. 

Mr. VAN BUREN expressed dislike to the amend- 
ment, which, he observed, threw an air of distrust over 
the whole subject, as it proposes that the term shall ex- 
pire on the thirty-first December, while Congress would 
be in session. He hoped the gentleman would consent 
to withdraw his amendment until the question on that of- 
fered by his colleague should have been taken, when he 
could renew his motion, 


_ 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, intimated his assent 
to the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERS signified his assent to the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Van Bune] 
and would withdraw his motion for the present. 

Mr. VAN BUREN said, that the better method would. 
be to let the question be taken on striking out and in- 
serting the substitute of the gentleman from Maryland, 
(Mr. Sarr] before any further attempts were made to 
amend the substitute. If the Senate should adoptit, then 
it might be amended. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. TAZEWELL 
and JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, the question was divided 
on Mr. SMITH’s motion, and first taken on striking out, 
and agreed to by the following vote : 

YEAS—Messrs. Barton, Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, 
Branch, Chandler, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, 

Hayne, Holmes, Johnson, of Kentucky, Kane, King, 
McKinley, Macon, Marks, Randolph, Reed, Ridgely, 
Rowan, Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of South Carolina, 
Tazewell, ‘an Buren, White, Williams, and Wood- 
bury—29, 

NAYS—Messrs. Bateman, Bell, Chambers, Chase, 
Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Hendricks, Johnston, of 
Louisiana, Knight, Mills, Noble, Robbins, Ruggles, San- 
ford, Seymour, Silsbee, ‘Thomas, and Wiley—19. 


Monnay, Fesrvany 26, 1827, 
APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, according to notice, moved 
to take up the General Appropriation Bill, which‘having 
been agreed to, several amendments, reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee, were considered, 

The amendment proposed by the committee, to strike 
out of the bill that portion which provides for an outfit of 
$4,500 to Mr. Poinsett, as Minister to Tacubaya, was ex- 
plained by Mr. SMLTH, of Maryland. He remarked 
that he had never before heard of an outfit to a Minister 
resident in the country to which he was appointed. If 
i he was correctly informed, ‘Facubaya was situated only 
three leagues from Mexico, and the Minister needed to 
| make no new establishment. Me could go there in the 
morning, and return to Mexico in the evening. He 
thought the granting of the outfit would be a dangerous 
precedent; and if began with, it must be continued 
through all the embassies of the Government, The rule, 
ag he understood it, was to grant outfits when the Minis. 
ter was at an extra expense, or changed his residence. 
If Mr. Poinsett was, by this appointment, put to any extra 
expense, he would present it in his accounts with the 
Government, and it would be paid him. He thought 
to grant an outfit, in this instance, would be highly im- 
proper. There were many cases point to show that 
it was not customary to allow it under similar circum- 
| stances, When Mr. Monroe was our Minister in Lon. 
don, Mr. Pinkney was scnt out to aid him. He was not 
allowed an outfit, but, by delays and other causes, he was 
put to some extra expense, which was afterwards allowed 
him by Congress. Mr. S. then noticed some other simi- 
lar instances ; but observed that he forbore detaining the 
Senate by any lengthened discussion of the subject. 

Mr. HOLMES observed that at first he had been in fa- 
vor of allowing the half outfit to Mr. Poinsett ; but upon 
further investigation he had acceded to the suggestion, 
that it would be better to introduce a provision for the 
payment of any extra expense to which he might be sube 
jected by this appointment. 

‘The appropriation was then struck out, Ayes 29. 

Several other minor amendments, reported by the Com- 
mittee, were read, explained, and agreed to. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading. 
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The bill making appropriationsfor the Military Service, 
was then taken up. 

Mr. HARRISON moved to strike out the clause pro- 
viding for the allowance of double rations for command- 
ants of posts, and no others, Mr. H. supported his mo- 
tion at considerable length. He thought the authority 
was already granted, by law, to the Secretary of War, 
with the consent of the President, to allow double rations 
in the cases heretofore allowed, and was expedient ; and, 
he thought, by sanctioning the provision in the bill, Con- 
gress would fix a stigma upon former Presidents, who 
had granted the doable rations, and also upen those offi- 
cers who had received them. Mr. I. said, he had been 
requested by that gallant sokdicr, the Commander ia-Clici 
of the Army, to bring the question before the Senate ; 
that General B. wished to have the amendment now pro- 
posed, so worced as that it would clearly express the in- 
tentions of the Legislature on the subject. 

Mr. CHANDLER opposed the motion to strike out, up- 
on the grounds that, to many of the officers who received 
those rations, they were not now necessary, as they had 
no army about them, and were not now placed in situa- 
tions to incur extra expense. He thought double rations 
appl ed only to officers during the war, or when placed at 
distant or expensive posts. 

Mr. SMITH, of Md. supported the motion. 

Mr. WHITE was opposed to the proposition of Mr. 
HARRISON, and spoke at some length to shew that the 
Jaws referred to had been erroneously construed, in the 
allowance of double rations. He considered that the 
amendment adopted in the other House was a correct one ; 
and that the Senate ought to be satisfied that the House 
of Representatives had put a wrong construction upon the 
law, before they dissented from them, and struck out the 
proviso. 

Mr. HOLMES supported the motion. Te did not think 
it proper to take any provision upon trust from the other 
Mouse, when presented at this late period, and especially 
when it involved a new principle, to the destruction of 
others which had been settled by the practice of years. 
He hoped, if there had been a misconstruction of the law 
in this respect, that the subject might come up ata pro- 
per time, and be acted upon deliberately. 

Mr. KANE supported the motion, because the provi- 
sion which was proposed to be struck out, attempted, in 
an appropriation bill, to repeal a positive law. 

Mr. BENTON thought the proviso in the bill an indi- 
rect method of repealing an act long established. It was, 
in his opinion, a question of law, and not of construction ; 
and the Senate ought perfectly to understand the matter, 
before they passed upon it. There was no time, this ses- 
gion, to go into the investigation of so important a ques- 
tion. He hoped, therefore, the motion to strike out 
would prevail. 

Mr MACON thought that the bill ought to be passed 
as it came from the other House. As to delaying it to a 
future period, he thought the only way to effect any thing, 
was to finish business as it came before them. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. WHITE, KANE, 
HARRISON, SMITH, of South Carolina, and CHAN- 
DLER. 

The question on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
HARRISON, was taken by Yeas and Nays, and was de- 
cided in the affirmative, by the following vote : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Berrien, Chambers, 
Chase, Eaton, Edwards, Harrison, Hayne, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnston of Louisiana, 
King, Marks, Noble, Reed, Robbins, Sanford, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Smith of Maryland—-22. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Barton, Bouligny, Branch, Chandler, 
Clayton, Cobb, Dickerson, Findlay, McKinley, Macon, 
Randolph, Rowan, Ruggles, Smith of South Carolina, 
Tazewell, Thomas, White, Williams, Woodbury—19. 


So the restriction was stricken out. ; rai 
_ Mr. CHANDLER then moved to strike out that. por- 
tion of the bill which makes an appropriation for the pay- 
ment of the Georgia Militia Claim. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, he had been acquaint- 
ed with the subject nearly thirty years, and had never 
doubted the justice of the claim. - R 

Mr. HARRISON supported the appropriation, by: a 
statement of facts, and reference to the various documents 
on the subject. A 

Mr. BELL advocated the motion of Mr. CHANDLER. 

Messrs. COBB, BENTON, BERRIEN, and WHITE, 
opposcd it ; and went into further statements of facts, in 
detence of the clam. 5 

On the motion of Mr. CHANDLER, the Yeas and Nays 
were ordered ; and the question being taken on the mo- 
tion to strike out the appropriation, it was negatived, by 
the following vote : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bell, Branch, Chan- 
dler, Chase, Clayton, Edwards, King, Macon, Marks, Ran- 
dolph, Robbins, Seymour, Tazewell.—15. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, Cham- 
bers, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Harrison, Hayne, 
Hendricks, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnston of Louisiana, 
Noble, Reed, Rowan, Ruggles, Smith of Maryland, Smith 
of South Carolina, Thomas, White, Williams, Wood- 
bury.—23. 


Tvespar, Fennuary 27, 1827. 


The unfinished business of yesterday was about to be 
taken up, when a 

Mr. DICKERSON said that he felt himself constrained, 
by his duty, to make one more effort to bring up a bill 
in which the community hada great interest. [Mr D. 
had made several fruitless attempts, on previous days, to 
obtain a consideration of the bill] And, for that pur- 
pose, he would now move to lay the bill for the support 
of the Military Service upon the table ; but withdrew his 
motion at the request of oy ath 

Mr. WHITE, who rose merely to remark, that there 
was great necessity for the passage of the Military Appro- 
priation Bill, as he had been informed the Quartermaster 
General had been obliged to procure no less a sum 
than 50,000 dollars on his own account, to carry on his 
department. 

Mr. REED said he could not forbear one remark. 
When the Senate had agreed to take up the bill to regu- 
late the trade between the United States and the. British 
Colonies, they were in the midst of an impsrtant bill, 
which he should, at the first opportunity, call up again. 
He alluded <o the bill to adjust the private land claims 
in the Southwestern States and Territories.. As this bill 
had been before the Senate previous to taking up the 
Colonial Trade bill, he gave notice to the gentleman 
from New Jersey that he should feel it his duty to press 
its consideration at as early aperiod as possible, in prefer- 
ence to the bill to increase the duties on woollens. 

Mr. DICKERSON renewed his motiun to postpone the 
Military Appropriation bill, with a view of moving to take 
up the woollens bill. 

Mr. HAYNE moved that the question be taken by yeas 
and nays, to show the spirit which actuated the Senate. 

The questien was then taken, and the motion reject- 
ed. Yeas 20, Nays 25. 

The bill making appropriations for the Military Service: 
of the United States was then taken up. ee) 

Mr. CHANDLER moved to strike out the appropria- 
tion of 170,000 dollars for the continuation of the Cumber«'- 
land Road. i ae ee 

Mr. SMITH, of Md. opposed the motion. The.appro-:... 
priation was made for the completion of a great national, 
work, which was to join the Western with the Atlantic 
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States, and to bind them together by the ties of mutual 
advantage, ; 

Mr. MACON said, that the act which passed in 1821 
only authorized surveys of the route which was now to be 
completed. There was a proviso in the bill which re- 
lieved Congress from any pledge to make the road. For 
his own part, he would willingly give up the whole five 
per cent. to the Western States, to get rid of the bargain. 

Mr. RUGGLES said that this appropriation was made 
only to carry on a work already authorized by law. The 
work had thus far gone on without impediment, and the 
officers were on the ground. He hoped the gentle- 
man from Maine would not persist in his motion. 

Mr. MACON called for the reading of the act of 1821. 

Mr. RUGGLES said that the law of 1824 had author- 
ized the construction of the road. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, was sorry to perceive 
that the People of the West were obliged to contend, 
inch by inch, for every inch of ground they obtained on 
this road. For twenty years, they had been begging for 
little by little, and now, after the completion of the Cum- 
berland Road had been settled as a principle, they were 
Opposed by the same opposition as had been made at first. 
The Western Members were never backward in voting 
for Fortifications and other improvements on the sea- 
board, and it was a hardship that objects for the good of 
the Western States were uniformly opposed. 

Mr. WOODBURY asked whether the sum appropri- 
ated was to be taken from the fund pointed out in the 
bill, or whether it was to be an appropriation from the 
Treasury of the United States? Ifhe was right in hisin- 
formation, that fund had been long since exhausted. 1f 
his minutes were correct, it fell short, in 1823, 200,000 
dollars, Had this arrearage been supplied, and any 
further amount accumulated, he had no objection to its 
being applied to the object in view. He was willing to 
apply money according to the contract, but not otherwise. 

Mr. HOLMES remarked that there was no doubt that 
the funds had been anticipated, and that it must be again. 
There were two questions for consideration; whether the 
fund would be adequate to the payment of the appropria- 
tion ? and whether Congress should anticipate that fund ? 
The gentlemen from the West could answer the first 
question better than himself. IF there was no doubt of 
the sufficiency of the fund, he should be in favor of the 
appropriation, 

The act of 1821 was then read. 

Mr. MACON observed that he was sure there had been 
a proviso, by which Congress withheld any pledge to 
make the road. Instead of there being a hardship upon 


Government upon this great work. The question was, 
at this moment, whether Congress should anticipate the 
fund, and give to the present generation the benefits of 
the improvements to arise from it. It was admitted that, 
thus far, the 2 per cent. fund had been expended, but it 
had been devoted to Virginia and Pennsylvania ; and the 
Western People did not consider that they have reaped 
any peculiar advantage from it. The importance of the 
work now in progress, to the People of the West, and 
the safety of anticipating the fund, were, he thought, 
strong recommendations to the appropriation. It was 
true, that the Western States had been forced to con 
tend for every improvement, inch by inch ; but there 
had, hitherto, been a majority in favor of this appropri= 
ation, andhe hoped there would be now. 

Mr. FINDLAY said, that he had anticipated that the 
road would be continued further when it had been de- 
cided that it should go to Zanesville He was willing to 
vote for continuing the road thus far, but no farther. 

Messrs. WOODBURY and HARRISON made a few ad- 
ditional remarks. : 

Mr. NOBLE spoke at considerable length. He re- 
marked that the provision alluded to by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, in the bill of 1821, was inserted for 
the same reason that the 2 per cent. was filched from the 
Western States to make the road through Pennsylvania 
and Virginia to Ohio. The gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia was very willing now that the work should stop, be- 
cause the road through bis own State was finished. The 
United States had taken the money and had undertaken 
to make the road; and now the benefits were withheld 
from the Western States, because they were not suffi- 
ciently strong to enforce their rights; but they would 
hereafter be able to claim them ; and their fathers of the 
old States would be forced to yield them justice. He 
wished to know what authority the United States had to 
take the money of States of the West, and expend it to con- 
struct a road through two States, while the People in the 
forest were left to struggle through the swamps and 
morasscs ? Yet whenever any relief was asked by the 
West, they were met with constitutional scruples and 
difficulties. 

Mr. HOLMES was not pleased with the tone in which 
the gentleman from Indiana had expresed himself, It 
scemed to be adinitted that this appropriation was in cha- 
racter of a loan, and he thought persons seldom solicited 
loans either in the language of menace or of complaint. 

Mr. NOBLE said, that when the Western People beg- 
ged a boon the case would be different : but they claimed 
this appropriation as aright. They had paid their money, 


the Western States, he thought the hardship on the other | and it was a duty on the part of the United States to use 


side ; as the other States were subjected to the burthen 
of assisting to make this road. He thought it altogether 
erroneous to suppose that there was any disposition to op- 
press the Western States, as the experience of every day 
demonstrated the contrary. 

Mr. CHANDLER thought, that, in this anticipation of 
the payment of the future, the United States would be 
disappointed. As to the fortifications for which the mem- 
bersirom the West had voted, he hoped they only voted 

` for such as were necessary. He trusted the time would 
nevercome, when the Cumberland Road should carry the 
fortifications, or the fortifications the Cumberland Road. 
As to the fund for this road, he believed it had been ex- 
pended long since. 

Mr. RUGGLES said, that, ata former session, this 
matter had been fully discussed. When the act of 1824 
was passed, he had laid before the Senate, a statement 
of the product of 2 per cent. on sales of lands, supposing 
them to scll at the minimum price, which amounted to 
upwards of two millions. There existed no doubt of the 
future adequacy of the fund arising from the per centage 


on the sales of lands, to pay the expenditures of the | 


means to bind together the different parts of the country. 

Mr. RUGGLES remarked, that the estimate to which 
he had referred was made upon lands West of the State of 
Ohio. 

Mr. CHANDLER said, he believed there was not a 
member of the Senate who believed the whole of those 
lands would sell for half the expense upon the Cumber- 
land road. Herequested that the Yeas and Nays might 
be taken on the amendment. 

The question was then put, and the motion to strike 
out the appropriation was rejected by the following vote : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Berrien, Chafidler, Clayton, Cobb, 
Findlay, Hayne, King, Macon, Randolph, Sanford, Smith, 
of South Carolina, Tazewell, Van Buren, White, and 
Woodbury—15. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Benton, Bouligny, 
Chambers, Chase, Eaton, Edwards, Harrison, Hendricks, 


| Holmes, Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnston, of Louisiana, 


Kane, Knight, McKinley, Marks, Mills, Noble, Reed, 
Ridgely, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of 
Md., Thomas—27. 

Mr. COBB moved to strike out that portion of the bill 
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Eee aa 
which appropriates 30,000 dollars for ‘surveys in aid of 
internal improvements. . 

The motion was supported by Mr, HAYNE, and op- 
posed by Mr. HEND RICKS. 

The question being taken, the motion was rejected by 
the following vote : : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Berrien, Branch, Chandler, Clayton, 
Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, Macon, Ran- 
dolph, Ridgely, Rowan, Sanford, Smith, of South Caroli- 
na, Tazewell, Van Buren, White, Woodbury—19. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Benton, Bouligny, 
Chambers, Chase, Edwards, Harrison, Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnston, of Louisiana, Kane, 
King, Knight, McKinley, Marks, Mills, Noble, Reed, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of Maryland, 
‘Thomas—26. 


CLAIMS FOR SLAVES. 


Mr. BERRIEN moved to pastpone the preceding or- 
ders, in order to take up the bill for the adjustment of 
claims under the first article of the Treaty of Ghent, and 
for the distribution of funds to the claimants; which was 
agreed to. 

The amendments reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary were then read. 

On the amendment proposed by the Committee to pro- 
vide for the appointment of three Commissioners instead 
of one, considerable discussion took place, on which 
Messrs. CHAMBERS, BERRIEN, VAN BUREN, TAZE- 
WELL, HOLMES, and JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, took 
part, when the question was taken, and decided in the 
affirmative—22 to 20. 

An amendment fixing the salaries of the Commission- 
ers at 3000 dollars, and that of the Clerk, at 1509 dollars, 
was explained by Mr. BERRIEN, and adopted, 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Lou. moved to amend the bill by 
inserting a provision for the consideration of those claims 
which were not comprised in the definitive list, which, 
having been modified, on motion of Mr, TAZEWELL, 
was adopted. 

Mr. BERRIEN offered an amendment, the purport of 
which was to authorize a majority of the Commissioners 
to act ; which was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON moved toamend the 10th section, by 
inserting the word five, instead of four, authorizing the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury toinvest the money in 35 per 
cent. stock. Before the question was taken, Mr. MACON 
moved to strike out the 10th section, which was agreed 
to—23 to 15. 

The bill having been reported to the Senate, the ques- 
tion recurred on the amendments, and on motion of Mr. 
WOODBURY, the question was divided, and that on the 
number of Commissioners being again taken, the amend- 
ment was confirmed—Yeas 22, Nays 21. 

The other amendments were then agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Lou. observed, that it was necessa- 
ry to provide some method of disposing of the money now 
in the hands of the United States, and he would move the 
jnsertion of a section in the place of the 10th section, to 
provide for the summary payment of 75 per cent. on the 
claims. ‘This amendment was modified, at the suggestion 
of Mr. SMITH, of Maryland so as to provide forthe pay- 
ment of 60 per cent. on the claims; when it was agreed to. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 


WEDNESDAY, Fenrvany 28, 1827. 
THE COLONIAL TRADE BILL. 


The unfinished business of Saturday, being the bill to 
regulate the intercourse between the United States and 
the Colonies of Great Britain, was then taken up. 


| Indies, or on the Continent of Amerie ; 


ling upon this subject. 


Mr. CHANDLER inquired whether the amendment to 
the amendment had been adopted. 

The CHAIR replicd that it had been. 

Mr. HOLMES said, he supposed they might now be 
considered as one amendment, He might hereafter offer 
another amendment, to hold out an alternative to Great 
Britain, so that, if she did not accept our terms, the 
American ports shall be closed instanter. 

Mr. CHAMBERS then offered the following amendment, 
to be added to the amendment of Mr, SMITH, of Md. 

“ Jind be it further enacted, ‘That, if the President of 
the United States shall not, on or before the said thirty- 
first day of December, issue his proclamation as afore- 
said, that then, from and after the said thirty-first day of 
December, the ports of the United States shall be closed 
against any and every vessel coming or arriving from any 
of said free ports, or from any other port or place, in the 
British possessions in the West Indies, and on the Conti- 
nent of South America ; the Bahama Islands ; the Is- 
lands called Caicos ; the Bermuda or Somer Islands ; the 
British possessions on the Coast of Africa ; the Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the Islands, settlements, 
and Territories, belonging thereto and dependent there- 
upon ; the Islands of Mauritius and Ceylon, and the se- 
veral Islands belonging to and dependent on each, re- 
spectively ; the British settlements in the Island of New 
Wolland, and the several Islands and Territories belong- 


i ing thereto and dependent thereon ; the Island of Van 


Dieman’s Land, and the several Islands belonging there- 
to, and dependent thereon ; Upper and Lower Canada, 
the Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia ; the 
Islands of Newfoundland, St. John’s, Cape Breton, and 
the dependencies of them, or any other Colony or pos- 
session under the Dominion of Great Britain, in the West 

and every vess 
sel which shall have cleared from any of said places, or 
have taken in a cargo therefrom, or have touched at any 
of the said places, and shall enter, or attempt to enter, 
the ports of the United States, shall, with her tackle, 
apparel, and furniture, together with the cargo on board, 
be forfeited to the United States.” 

Mr. C. said he was aware of the difficulty of legislat- 
We would mercly state, that the 
umendment was founded on the same considerations as 
the one that had been presented before ; and, in case 


| our terms were rejected, it would afford a complete non- 


importation measure from all the ports which were 
affected by this bill. ‘Fhe operation of the bill would be 
of a two-fold nature. It would hold out conciliatory 
terms to Great Britain, which, if accepted by her, would 
settle the present difference between the two Govern- 
ments in relation to the Colonial trade: while, if they 
did not, it would effect an entire prohibition of the trade. 
This, he thought, was the ground on which the measure 
ought to rest. He hoped it would be adopted by the 
Senate, and asked the yeas and rays upon the question. 

Mr. FINDLAY said, he believed this was the same in 
effect as the original bill reported by the committee. Hg 
it was, he, for one, could not consent to restore it. 

Mr. BENTON said, that it was useless to go on offer- 
ing new amendments, as this was the last day on which 
the Senate could consider the bill. He would submit 
whether it was proper or expedient to continue to de- 
bate the subject until it could not pass without unani- 
mous consent. n 

Mr. HARRISON looked upon any further discussion 
of the bill as mere waste of time. 

The CHAIR observed that the bill had yet to be en- 
grossed and read a third time this day. . hee 

Mr. WOODBURY said, that the only object with him 
would be as to the filling up of the blanks. If they were 
filled up with an earlier period it might influence hia 
vote, 
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Mr. CHAMBERS observed that he agreed with the 
gentleman from New York, who had suggested on a for- 
mer day that he would move to fix upon a date prior to 
of December. His object was, that the law itself 
should work the interdict, in case of no change in the 
measures of the British Government. The British regu- 
lations created a non-exportation, and this bill, by virtue 
of its own provisions, would effect a complete non-im- 
portation. . 

Mr. BERRIEN moved to fill the blank with the 
“ thirty-first of December.” 

Mr. TAZEWELL suggested that it would be best to 
move to strike out the thirty-first of September. The 
amendment ought to be in accordance with the bill ; and 
although he was not in favor of the motion, he thought; 
this would be the best method of ascertaining the sense 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERS then moved to strike out the 
“ thirty-first December,” and insert “ the fifteenth No- 
vember.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, said, that the term 
ought to be fixed so as to allow the British Government | 
an opportunity of acting upon the bill. But if the inter- | 
dict was intended to be effectual, it ought to prevent} 
them from carrying the productions of this year to the | 
West Indies. The effect of this adoption of time would | 
be, that all the produce in the market for the next year’s 
supplies, would be carried to the Colonies before the in- 
terdict would go into operation. Those who were op- 
posed to the interdict would vote for the longest time : 
those, on the contrary, who wished it to be carried into 
operation, should Great Britain refuse all accommodation, 
would vote for the shortest. If the time was fixed at 
the fifteenth November, the whole of the bread stuffs 
produced this year would be carried to the Colonies be- 
fore the interdict went into effect. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said, he was surprised to hear the 
gentleman from Louisiana, who was acquainted with the 
effects of the climate at New Orleans, and who knew that 
flour would not keep there for six weeks, make a re- 
mark like this. Supposing that the supplies of provi- 
sions, mentioned by the gentleman, should be carricd to 
the West India Islands, by the time the interdict took 
place they would not be fit to eat. In this country the 
crops were under the process of being ground up during 
the whole year; andthe crop of corn was not reaped į 
until the month of October, nor would it be fit for ship- 


the other. tn the South—in Roanoke, particularly, the 
corn was never exported untilthe Spring. He did not 
know how this was in other parts of the country. When 
they talked so much about forty-five days, it seemed to 
him that they were discussing a little question while they 
were upon a great object. Nobody could tell what 
would be the operation of the bill. It would probably 
be acted upon by the British Government according to 
the exigencies of the period. For himself he should 
choose the longest period ; because, as it is a proposal 
offered to Great Britain, they ought to have time enough 
to consider whether they will take it or not. 

Mr. HOLMES thought it of very little importance at 
what date the interdict would go into operation. The 
great question was, how it would affect the trade. He 
had heard the later period objected to, because Congress | 
would be in session at the time, and would probably again 
take up the subject. ; 

Mr. MACON said, he saw no reason to doubt that the 
next Congress will do their duty. 

Mr. BERRIEN observed, that the bill would hold out 


| aw ineffectual threat, because the time fixed was so short 


that it could not be fully acted upon. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said, that he considered the 
difference of very little importance, because the St. Law- 
rence was not navigable by the fifteenth November. Why 
was it not better to let it remain until December? The 
farmers would then be allowed to sell their crops, and the 
carrying of that produce was no great object. The dis- 
posal of the produce was of far greater importance, be- 
cause we could not have the carrying trade at any rate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, said, he believed the 
British would refuse to negotiate until the discriminating 
duties were removed. The effect of this bill might be 
to bring about the desired result. But he believed we 
ought to adopt an interdict, because it .was the policy 
which always was pursued by this Government when our 
trade with other countries did not stand on an equal foot- 
ing. Itwas a well established rule of policy, that, where 
the ports of foreign Powers were closed against us, we 
closed ours against them, and adopted corresponding 
measures. When the British Government shut their 
ports, they expected a corresponding act on our part. 
He, Mr. J., thought it necessary to pass the bill proposed 
by the gentleman from Maryland, if a positive interdict 
were not adopted, and that, in some way or another, 
they ought to act upon the subject. As to the question 


ping to the West Indies before the month of February. | 
Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, said, that experience 
had shewn that flour would keep a much longer period 
than that mentioned by the gentleman from Virginia. 1f 
this exportation was allowed to the West Indies, they 
would supply themscives for one year at least. Butif it | 
was stopped entirely, as they must have provisions, and 
we should supply them by the circuitous voyage—the | 
sooncr, therefore, the interdict was laid, the better, if it | 
must be imposed at all. 1f, after the harvest, the Hour 
of this country could be carried there by their own ves- 
sels, it would be a supply for a certain period of time, | 
during which we should lose the circuitous trade. The 
sooner the Colonies want supplies, the sooner our ship- 
ping will be employed in the indirect trade, to the benefit 
of our navigation. If they can supply themselves pre- 
vious to the interdict, they will not feel its effects until 
their provisions are exhausted, and we shall lose the na- 
vigation during that period. ‘This was his ground for 
preferring an carly period. 
Mr. MACON said, that they were disputing about for- 
ty-five days difference in the time of laying the interdict. 
Why, sir, said Mr. M., if Great Britain don’t meet the 
proposition, every body knows that she will hold on as 
jong as she can. It appears to me to be of very little im- 
portance whether the time differs a few days one way or 


of the time at which it should take effect, he thought it 
of minor importance, and hoped the question might be 
taken at once. 

Mr. SILSBEE entertained a sincere desire that our 
proposition might be conciliatory : at the same time, it 
ougnt to be energetic. Congress owed it to itself to 
place before the British Government a statement of the 
alternative, if she refused to accept our conciliatory pro- 
posals. The amendment of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, went to provide, that, if the terms offered 
by us were not accepted, the President will shut the 
ports, Now, Sir, [said Mr. S.] I believe that the British 
Government will never assent to these terms, while they 
think that the trade will be carried on through Canada. 
lt appears to me, therefore, that, unless that Govern- 
ment sees that we are determined to close the intercourse 
in that quarter, also, they will never accede to our pro- 
posals. 

Mr. WOODBURY said, that the first section of the 
amendment of Mr. Suiru removed the discriminating du- 
ties, after the Sist December, supposing the colonial 
ports are opened tous. Now, my amendment goes to 
provide for what we are all hoping, that an adjustment 
should take place; in which case, the President is aus. 
thorized to declare our ports open, and our discriminat- 
ing duties atan end. The operation of the two amend- 
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ments, he thought, would embrace all the objects the | Ridgely, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of 
measure had in view. : Maryland, Smith, of South Carolina, Tazewell, Van Bu- 

Mr. BENTON said, that it was now 12 o'clock of the | ren, White, Williams, Woodbury—S2. 

Jast day on which this bill could be discussed, and it now NAYS.——Messrs. Bateman, Bell, Chambers, Chase, 
appears that the Senate was no nearer a decision than | Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Holmes, Robbins, Tho- 
when they commenced. The table was loaded with other | mas—10. 

business—and if he saw no prospect of a conclusion, he On motion of Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, the bill was 
should move to lay it on the table. then ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. B. not having been understood to make the mo-| The bill to provide for the adjustment of claims to land 
tion, the question was then taken on striking out “the | in the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, and Ala- 
31st December ;” and was decided in the negative, by the | bama, and the Territories of Florida and Arkansas, being 
following vote : : taken up, was, on motion of Mr. VAN BUREN, ordered 

YEAS .—Messts. Bateman, Chambers, Chandler, Chase, | to lie on the table. 


Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Holmes, Johnston, of Louis- The bill imposing additional duties on imports (the 
janna, Kane, Knight, Marks, Noble, Robbins, Seymour, | Woollens bill) coming up then in its course, Mr. HAYNE 
Silsbee, Thomas, Van Buren—18. said it was obvious this bill could not be acted on, and 


NAYS.—Messrs. Barton, Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, | moved that it be laid on the table ; which motion was de- 
Branch, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, Hen-| cided as follows : 
dricks, Johnson, of Kentucky, King, McKinley, Macon, YEAS.—Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, Branch, 
Randolph, Reed, Ridgely, Sanford, Smith, of Maryland, | Chambers, Clayton, Cobb, Eaton, Hayne, Johnson, of 
Smith, of South Carolina, Tazewell, White, Williams, | Kentucky, Kane, Macon, Randolph, Reed, Ridgely, Row- 


Woodbury—25. an, Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of South Carolina, Taze- 
Mr. CHAMBERS then renewed the motion to amend, | well, White—20. 
by the addition of a section. NAYS.—Messrs. Barton, Rell, Chandler, Dickerson, 


Mr. VAN BUREN said he should vote against it, be-| Edwards, Findlay, Harrison, Hendricks, Holmes, Knight, 
couse, when the Senate decided to strike out the origi- | Marks, Mills, Noble, . Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Sey- 
nal bill, it seemed a sufficient declaration of its view of | mour, Silsbee, Thomas, Woodbury—20. 
the subject. He thought the act of 1823 better than the | The votes being equally divided, the VICE PRESI- 
amendment from the gentleman from Maryland. The | DENT voted in the affirmative, and the bill was laid on 
former empowered the President to close the ports by | the table. 
proclamation, against any Power whose ports were closed | Mr REED made an u nsuccessful motion to reconsider 
against us. Now, this amendment went to close the ports | the vote on the bill providing for the triels of land claims 
without any proclamation. The fact ofan interdict ought, | in several Southwestern States and Territories. 
on the contrary, to be declared by proclamation. Here-| The bill to increase the pay of Surgeons and Assistant 
peated that, after the decision of the Senate, on a former | Surgeons, and other officers of the Navy, was read n se- 

uestion, it was needless to press this amendment. cond time, and explained by Mr. HAYNE, who remark. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said, that there were circumstances | ed that the bill proposed only to increase the pay of those 
existing at the time of the passage of the Iaw of 1823, ofBcers who were in actual service. As to the Surgeons 
which do not now exist. Congress had now all the infor-| of the Navy, he said that their pay at present was but 780 
mation on the subject that could be obtained. It was] dollars per annum, inclusive of rations, while that of the 
known to what extent the British Government would go,| Surgeons in the Army was 1,112 dollars. The pay of the 
and that pomt at which we have determined to stop. | Surgeons in the Navy was so scanty, that the Depart- 
This branch of the Government having the same know-} ment had great difficulty in obtaining experienced and 
ledge possessed by any other, it did not seem improper | skilful men to take the situation, It was, therefore, pro- 
that they should actupon it, He did nothold outa threat | posed to make an addition of ten dollars per month to 
to the British Government, but he wished that Govera-| their pay, while at sea, which would make their whole 
ment to know the result. In dispassionate language, we | pay amount to 990 dollars, still less than the pay of the 
hold out an ultimatum, with the olive branch in one hand, | Surgeons of the Army. He observed that the great ob- 
and the determination of this country in the other ject to be attained by this bill, was to make the compensa- 

. Some conversation took place between Messrs. TAZE- | tion such, that competent men would take the situation, 
WELL and CHAMBERS when the vote on the amendment which was not the case now, as the only inducement for 
offered by the latter, was taken, and the motion decided | a Surgeon to enter the Navy, was the prospect of obtain- 
in the negative, by the following vote : ing a shore station. The claims of Lieutenants for the 

YEAS.—Messrs. Bateman, Bell, Chambers, Chandler, | increase of pay, were also strong. It was known that a 
Chase, Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Holmes, Johnston, of | Lieutenant of the Navy ranked with a Captain of the Ar- 
Louisiana, Knight, Marks, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, | my ; but the compensation to the former was far less than 
Thomas-~16. the latter. The pay ofa Cuptain of the Army, since the 

NAYS,—Messr's. Barton, Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, | passage of two bills during this session, to improve their 
Branch, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, Hen- | emoluments, was 1,080 dollars, while that ofa Lieutenant 
dricks, Johnson, of Kentucky, King, McKinley, Macon, of the Navy was little more than 750 dollars. It was pro- 
Randolph, Reed, Ridgely, Sanford, Smith, of Maryland, | posed to add 10 dollars per month to the pay of these 
Smith, of South Carolina, Tazewell, Van Buren, White, | officers, while in actual service, after they had served ten 
Williams, Woodbury—26. years, which would give them about 900 dollars per an- 

Mr. EDWARDS said he considered this a declaration | num, a compensation still smaller than that ofa Captain of 
on thé part of Congress, that they would not act on the j the Army. It was also proposed to raise the pay of the- 
subject this year. Midshipmen, who had served eight years, five dollars per 

The question then recurring on the amendment of Mr. | month. 

SMITH, of Maryland, it was decided in the affirmative, by | Mr. CHANDLER remarked, that there was a reason to 
the following vote : be found for the higher pay of the Surgeons of the Army, 

YEAS.—Messrs. Barton, Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, | in the fact that those of the Navy were at no expense for 
Branch, Chandler, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, | quarters, while the Army Surgeons were obliged to sup- 
Hayne; Hendricks, Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnston, of | ply themselves in this respect. 2 
Lou, King, Knight, McKinley, Macon, Marks, Randolph, | Mr. HARRISON said, that the gentleman from Maine 
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was under an error as to the quarters of the Surgeons for 
the Army. Their pay was 1,100 dollars, exclusive of 
quarters, which were found them. Mr. H. enlarged upon 
the absolute necessity of giving such compensation to the 
Surgeons of the Navy as to induce skilful men to engage 
in the service. , 

Mr. SMITH, of S. C. opposed the bill on the grounds 
of its inexpediency, and a want of time this session to in- 
vestigate it properly. i 

Mr. HAYNE further supported the bill, and stated that 
the pay of the Surgeons in the Navy was so inadequate, 
that it was very difficult to induce experienced and sci- 
entific men to remain in the service, and when ordered } 
to sea, they frequently resigned ; indeed, he had under- 
stood that the expectation of obtaining an addition to their | 
pay, by acting in other capacities, (such as that of Judge | 
Advocate,) was sometimes necessary to induce such men į 
to go to sea. 

Mr. MACON replied to Mr. HAYNE, and said he had 
never heard before that officers had to be induced, by the 
means stated, to do their duty, or obey orders to go to sea. 
He thought the gentleman from Maine was a prophet : 
for he said last year, when they began to raise the pay of 
officers, that they would have to go the rounds, and this 
bill was an instance of it. He was opposed to it, and 
moved to layit on the table. Carried ; 18 to 15. 

A message fromthe House, disagreeing to the first and 
second amendments made in the Senate to the Military 
Appropriation Bill, was taken up. 

Mr. WHITE moved that the Senate recede from the 


necessity for any provision for a survey, as Engineers were 
there present, and all that was wanted was „the money 
to make the improvement. 

Mr. MACON was opposed to an appropriation for this 
purpose. It was not a good plan to give money for ob- 
jects which the People ought to effect themselves, 

Mr. BENTON made some remarks upon the import- 
ance of the object, and the difficulty of the work. Herte- 
marked, that the object ought to be carried into éffect 
by the United States, because they were the owners of 
five-eights of the land in the vicinity. On the principle 
that the United -States was the largest land-holder in that 
vicinity, Congress was bound to pass this bill. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said it was needless to argue 
on the principle. It had been decided before ; and the 
only question was, whether the improvement was ne- 
eessary. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, enlarged. upon the 
practice of alluding to the advantages enjoyed by the 
Eastern States, whenever any benefit was asked by the 
Western States. There were duties for the States to 
perform, and it was unreasonable for all public objects to 
be charged upon the Treasury of the United States. A 
large appropriation had already been made, and he 
thought it had been ample. 

Mr. HOLMES was sorry to hear complaints of a want 
of liberality towards any State. Here was an application 
not greater than fora light-house ; and he thought it of 
importance that the design should be effected. Congress 
had the right to improve harbors, and they certainly had 


amendments, (disagreeing to the double ration proviso of 
the other Touse.) 
Mr. HARRISON opposed the motion earnestly, and 
called for the Yeas and Nays on the question. l 
Mr. WHITE made some remarks, in reply to Mr, HAR- ! 
RISON. He observed that the amount was not the ob-| 
ject, with him ; but it was the principle. | 
Mr. BENTON said, that the gentleman had supposed 
that they were chasing great game, and that some enor- 
| 
| 


mous abuse had been discovered. But now it was found 
that the amount was trifling, he hoped gentlemen would 
cease to press it. He, therefore, trusted that the amend- 
ment of the Senate would not be receded fiom. 

Mr. WHITE answered the remarks of Mr. BENTON, | 
and again repeated, that the principle, and not the | 
amount, was the object with him. 

Mr. EATON went at some length into the defence of! 
the amendment, and opposed the motion to recede. He | 
thonght it a misfortune that the Senate should disagree | 
with the other House at this period of the session ; but he | 
was averse to the method of placing any new and unex- | 
pected provision in an appropriation bill, or to repeal any | 


a similar right to improve rivers, ‘There was no part of 
the Union which required improvement more than the 
great channel which carried out the Western produce. 
Mr. MACON said that light-houses and rivers could not 
be compared. ‘Che former were for the benefit of ship- 
ping only. 
The bill was then read the third time and passen. 


Taunspay, Maren 1, 1827. 


Mr. BENTON, from the Select Committee on the 
message of the President of the United States, of the Sth 
February, in relation to the differences between the Unit- 
ed States and Georgia, made a long report; which was 
read, 

The report concludes with the following resolution : 

Resolved, Phat the President of the United States be, 
respectfully, requested to continue his exertions to obtain 
from the Creek Indians a relinquishment of any claim to 
lands within the limits of Georgia. 

The Senate then proceeded to vote for a Printer. 

Mr. CLAYTON offered a resolution requiring that a 


thing established and sanctioned by former cnactments. | majority of the members voting should be necessary to 
The motion to recede was then rejected. make an election. The resolution was supported by 
The bill to improve the navigation of the Ohio river! Messrs. CLAYTON and HOLMES, and opposed by 
was read a second time, and was explained and supported | Messrs. MACON, BERRIEN, and VAN BUREN, on the 


by Mr. EATON, as a measure of great importance. | 

Mr. COBB said, that there wasa sum in the Genera! 
Appropriation Bill for the same purpose. | 

Mr. BATON explained that the appropriation was for | 
the lower part of the river, 

Mr, ROWAN spoke at some length, and appealed to 
the justice of the members from the seaboard, for whom 
Western members voted large appropriations. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, explained that the 
proportion of the money appropriated had been expend- 
ed; but this object, in his opinion, was of great im- | 
portance. 

Mr. WOODBURY said it had, at first, been decided, 
that a survey should first take place, and he did not think 
there should be an appropriation of money until that sur- | 
vey had been made. 

Mr, JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, thought there was go 

Vou. L393 ‘ 


ground that a joint resolution, directing the manner of the 
clection, was still in force. 

In the course of the discussion 

Mr. VAN BUREN said, that he should vote against the 


| resolution, not because he was at all solicitous whether 


the election was made by plurality or by a majority, but 
because he considered the Senate as concluded by the 
joint resolutions of 1819. He gaye his reasongwhy those 
resolutions should be regardedas paramount and binding, 
derived from their nature, phrascology, and the practice 
of Congress under them. He had so considered them 
himself: for he had long been of opinion that the public 
interest might be promoted, the condition of the press, 
as well here as throughout the country, improved, and 
respect for the Senate, and accuracy in the publication of 
the proceedings of the Senate, better secured, by a judi- 
cious revision of the laws relative to the public printing 
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_atlarge. But he had not supposed that, as the whole 
was now regulated by law, (a conewrent resolution being 
the same thing) that the revision could be made otherwise 
than by an act ofthe same solemnity. A bill had last year 
been reported by a committee, of which he was a mem- 
ber, embracing part of the subject, but it had not yet been 
acted upon. At amore convenient season, he hoped the 
subject would be revised, and he promised himself the 
best results from such ee as the nature of the sub- 
ject was susceptible of. ae 

The resolution was then adopted. 

The ballots were then taken, and the VICE PRESI- 
PENT stated that 47 ballots were received, and that 24 
were necessary toa choice. 

They were as follows : 


For Duff Green - ` 22 
Gales & Seaton - - - 21 
Rowland & Greer : . 1 
Seaton, without Gales - 1 
Peter Force . - 2 

47 


So no election was made. 

Mr. BOULIGNY desired to be satisfied whether there 
were ag many as 47 Senators present. 

Mr. BATON moved that it be entered on the Journal 
that Daf Green had received a plurality of the votes of 
the Senate, on the first ballot, for a public Printer; but 
‘subsequently varied his motion, and moved that the state 
of the vote be entered on the Journal, on which he asked 
the yens and nays. 

The motion was then adopted, nearly unanimously. 

Mr. EATON then offered a resolution, that, inasmuch 
as Duff Green had n plurality of votes, he was duly elect- 
ed Printer to the Senate of the United States, 

Mr. HARRISON asked whether this resolution would 
be consistent with that passed previous to the ballot. 

The CHAIR decided that the resolution of Mr. EATON 
was out of order. 

Mr, HAYNE snid he would submit to the order of a 
majority of the Senate ; but he considered Duff Green to 
have been duly elected Printer to the Senate, 

Mr. BENTON expressed himself to the same effect. 

Mr EATON declared that he considered the election 
at an end. He should accede to the decision of the Se. 
nate, bat not without protesting that, in his view, Dull 
Green had been elected., 

A second ballot wasthen taken, and decided as fol 

For Duff Green 2 


lows: 
3 


Gales & Seaton - . 22 
Peter Force 1 
Thomas Ritchie - - 1 


No election having taken place, Mr. BENTON moved 

that the Senate decline further balloting ; which motion 
“wae adopted by the following vote : 

YEAS.— Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chandler, 
Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, Johnson of 
Ky. Kane, King, McKinley, Macon, Randolph, Reed, 
Ridgely, Rowan, Smith, of Md. Smith, of S. C. Tazewell, 
Van Buren, White, Willams, Woodbury—25. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bell, Boulgny, 
Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Hev- 
dricks, Holmes, Johnston, of Louisiana, Knight, Marks, 
Mills, Nutle, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Sils- 
bée, Thomas—-22. 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Ky. the bill making 
an appropriation of $30,000 for the preservation and re> 


pair of the Cumberland Road, was taken up, and passed | ing been reti 
On the question of | amendments, 
a+] vation of timber, was con 
fixing three, instead of tw 


through a Committee of the Whole. 
reading the billa third time, it was decided in the affirm 
tive, by the following vote: 


` YEAS. Messrs. Barton, Benton, Bouligny, Chambers, | betwe 
Chase, Eaton, Harrison, Hendricks, Johnson, of Ky. | CHANDLER, SMITH, 


ne rr ne rt 


Johnston, of La. Kanë, Marks, Noble, Reed, Ridgely, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Silsbee, Smith, of Md. Thomas, Wil- 
liams—-21. 

NAYS—~Messrs. Branch, Chandler, Clayton, Dicker- 
son, Edwards, Findlay, Ravne, King, Macon, Randolph, 
Sanford, Smith, of S. Carolina, Tazewell, Van Buren, 
White. —15, ; 

The bill was then read a third time, and Passzn. 


Frrpay, Mancu 2, 1827. 


The resolution accompanying the report of the Select 
Committee on the Georgia difficulties, was taken up, and 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT then said that he rose in pur- 
suance of a notice given yesterday, and having offered 
the Senators his best wishes for a safe and happy return 
to their homes, retired from the Chair. 

The Senate then proceeded to the election of a Presi- 
dent pro tempore, when Mr, MACON, having reacived 
twenty-five votes, was declared to be duly elected, was 
conducted to the Chair, and made his acknowledgments 
for the honor conferred on him. 

On motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, the bill making appro. 
priations for the Public Buildings, was taken up, explained 
in Committee of the Whole, by Mr. CHAMBERS, who 
offered several amendments ; which were agreed to, 

On one of these items Mr. CHAMBERS observed that 
the only diiticulty suggested when this bill was before the 
Senate yesterday, was in relation to the proposed en- 
trance through the West front. He did not intend to urge 
this improvement after the Senate had indicated anoppo- 
sition to it, The estimated cost of materials and work for 
the whole improvement was $5064. This sum deducted 
from the sum now in the bill would leave $ 80,215 05. 
Justice toan individual connected with this transaction, 
required that this sum should be inerensed, Me had the 
authority of the Architect to say that more than a month 
since, Mr. Lee had received an order from the Commis. 
sioner to procure additional force, and, with all possible 
despatch, to prepare the necesanry stone. The Commis. 
sioner acted, it is said, under ut: order of the Committee 
of the House of Representatives. Mr. Lee, however, had 
no cause to inquire into his authority, his order being the 
usual and only mode by which stone had heretofore been 
procured. It was believed that the greater part of the 
stone then ordered, had been taken from the quarry ; and 
every principle of justice required that so much ofit as 
had been prepared, should be paid for. The cost of the 
stone, which was to be found in two items of the estimate 
furnished by the Architect, one of $441; the other of 
$1,545, amounting to $1,986, he proposed ts include in 
the appropriation to meet the claim of Mr. Lee. This 
sum, added to the before mentioned sum of $ 80,215 05, 
will make $82,201 05, which last mentioned amount he 
proposed to substitute for the sum mentioned in the bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the bill was then read 
a third time, and returned ta the other House. 

The bill to allow the importation of Brandy in small 
casks, was considered in Committee of the Whole, and, 
having been explained by Mr. SMUTH, of Maryland, and 
discussed by Messrs. HOLMES, SILSBEE, FINDLAY, 
and SANFORD, was ordered to a third reading, 

The bill for the adjustment of claims under the first ate 
ticle of the Treaty of Ghent having been returned from 
she House with amendments, they were concurred in: 

The bill for the gradual improvement of the Navy hay- 
ned from the other House with “sundry 
the firstof them, in relation to the preser 
curred in. On the amendment 
o, Dry Decks, discussion aroso 
en Messrs. WOODBURY, HAYNE, VAN BUREN, 
of Maryland, HOLMES, HAR- 
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RISON, SILSBEE, and BELL, when the amendment was 
disagreed to—15 to 28. On the amendment of the House, 
striking out the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th sections, re- 
Jative to a Naval School, on the question, whether the 
Senate agree to the amendment of the House, it was car- 
ried by the following vote : 

YEAS—Messrs. Barton, Benton, Branch, Chandler, 
Clayton, Cobb, Dickerson. Eaton, Findlay, Hendricks, 
Holmes, King, Macon, Marks, Randolph, Rowan, Smith, 
of South Carolina, Tazewell, Vaa Buren, White, Wil- 
Hams, Woodbury—22. 

NAYS-—-Messrs. Bateman, Bell, Berrien, Bouligny, 
Chambers, Chase, Edwards, Harrison, Hayne, Johnston, 
of Lousiana, Kane, Noble, Reed, Ridgely, Robbins, Rug- 
gles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of Maryland, 
Thomas—21.. 

A message was received from the President of the 
United States, transmitting te Congress copies of commu- 
nications received by the Secretary of War from the Go- 
vernor of Georgia. 

The message was read. [See appendix. ] 

The House having insisted on the amendment disagreed 
to by the Senate, to the bill for the gradual improvement 
of the Navy, in relation to Dry Docks— 

Mr. EATON moved that the Senate insist on their dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House. he ques- 
tion being taken, was agreed to—23 to 16, 

The House having disagreed to the amendment made 
to the bill relative to the Public Buildings, by the Senate, 
and appointed a Committee of Conference, the Chair 
was authorized to appoint a Committee on the part of the 
Senate. 

The bill to regulate the intercourse between the United 
States and the British Colonies, was returned from the 
other House with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, moved that the Senate 
agree to the amendments. : 

On motion of Mr. VAN BUREN, the bill was ordered 
to lie on the table until the afternoon. 

The other Fouse having insisted on the amendment, 
disagreed to hy the Senate, to the bill for the gradual in- 
crease of the Navy, in relation to Dry Docks, a Commit- 
tee of Conference was ordered, and the President was 
authorized to appoint it. 

Mr. CHAMBERS, from the Committee of Conference 
or the billin relation to the Public Buildings, reported the 
bill with amendments; which were agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, the Se- 
nute then took up the amendment of the other House to 
the bill to regulate the intercourse between the United 
States and the Colonies of Great Britain. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, moved to concur with 
the amendment of the House of Representatives. He 
said, the bil had been so fully discussed before the Se- 
nate, and the principles and details so well understood, 
that he would not, at this hour of the night, enter upon 
that subject. He would content himself with stating the 
nature of the amendment made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the difference between that and the bill of 
the Senate, and leave the House to decide on them. 

Mr, J. said, the bill ef the Senate removes the discrimi- 
nating duty after the 31st December next, suspends the 
laws of 1818, 1820, and 1823, until that time, and if, be- 
fore that time, the British Government remove their in- 
terdict, and discriminating duty, these laws shall be re- 
pealed. To which the amendment of the House adds + 
That, ifthe British Government do not, before the said 
Sist December, remove their interdictand discriminating 
duty, then the laws of 1818 and 1820 shall revive, and the 
law of 1823 shall be repealed, and the first section of this 

act. By the operation of the first, (the Senate’s bill,) we. 
shall be, on the first day of January next, exactly where 
we now are T 
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made his duty, by the law of 1823, to announce the fact, 
when the British Colonial ports are closed to us ; and up- 
on his proclamation, the laws of 1818 and: 1820 revive, 
and produce a non-intercourse. The bill merely post- 
poves the exercise of this power until the 31st of Deceme 
ber next, continues the discriminating duty until that 
time, and repeals it afterwards. By the amendment of 
the House of Representatives, if the British Government 
do not act before the Sist December next, the laws of 
1818 and 1820 are declared to be revived, and in force, 
without any proclamation of the President, and the law of 
1823, which gives the President this power, and sus- 
pends the laws of 1818 and 1820, is repealed, as well as 
the first section of this act, which repeals the discriminate 
ingduty. By the amendment cf the House of Represen- 
tatives, we suspend the operation of our laws from motives 
of courtesy, respect, and conciliation, until the Strt of 
December next; which affords the British Government 
full time to reflect on the subject, and determine on their 
course. But if they do not meet us in the liberal propo- 
sitions which we make them, then it is clear they have 
decided not to open their ports to us, and the motives of 
this policyare obvious. If, then, after enjoying this com- 
merce exclusively for a year, she declines to acmit us in- 
to her ports, can we consent longer to tolerate this state 
of things, and ought not our laws to go into effect at that 
time, without any further act of legislation, or proclama- 
tion of the President? We allagree, the terms we proe 
pose are liberal and ought to be accepted ; that we have 
no more to offer ; and that, if the terms are not accepted, 
a non-intercourse must follow. It is sacrifice enough to 
lose this trade for the period of a year, even ifit should 
appear, which Tam sure it cannot, that we have been 
wanting, cither in justice or in attention, to Great Britain; 
but much more, if it shall appear that the measures they 
have adopted were uncalled for by the occasion ; and still 
more if it shall appear—which I will not insinuate—that it 
arose from a misapprehension, or the impulse of passion, 
or from a spirit of jealousy unfriendly to our navigation. 
One year is long enough to allow this unequal trade ; and 
if they shall determine to continue their present policy, 
by whatsoever motive impelled, let it be equally fixed and 
settled, as the unalterable law of our trade, that, our laws 
will correspond with theirs, and go into operation on that 
day. Hwe adopt the bill of the Senate, the event will 
occur on the 31st December, during the session of Con- 
gress, when, instead of our non-intercourse going into 
effect, as a consequence of the refusal to repeal theirs, 
it will become the duty of the President—to do what? 
‘Yo declare that the British Colonial ports are closed te 
our vessels—a fact very well understood already—and of 
which we shall not require any such evidence ;and when 
he has made that declaration, the Jaws of 1818 and 1820 
shall, by that act, revive. It seems to me that the laws 
ought to revive by our act—not the act of the President. 
I cannot consent to throw upon him the responsibility of 
closing our ports, when we ought to doit ourselves. We 
are shrinking from the responsibility and imposing it upe 
on him, when we know the duty will devolve upon him 
| at a time when he cannotexecute it. it willocccurduring 
the session of Congress, when, as a matter of respect, he 
will refer the subject again to Congress, and the: whole 
Winter will be spent, as this has been, in finding out 
what ought to be done, and how it must be done. We 
shall be divided and distracted by various propositions, and 
the issue of it will be, that nothing will be done. We 
shall furnish sbundant evidence of a want of fixed prin- 
ciples of action, and of wavering and inefficient mene 
| sures. And, sir, what is the reason assigned for the pre. 
ference of the Senate’s bill? That it is conciliatory, 
while the other is menacing in its character. In the one, 


| you revive the laws of 1818 and 1820, absolutely, after 
he President now has power, and it is! the Sist day of December; and, by the other, you ime 
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proclamation. And whatis the difference, in effect, to 
the British Government, if it is executed in good faith ? 
Is not one as menacing as the other ? and do they, in the 
least, differ? But it can only be more conciliatory to 
Great Britain, because it occurs at a time when the Pre- 
sident cannot execute the law. Mr. J. said, he greatly 
preferred to let things remain as they are. Itis very 
doubtful whether we should be any more able to pass a 
bill next session than now : and we shall probably lose the 
trade, by this operation, for two years: the vessels will 
be thrown out of employment, and have engaged in dif- 
ferent pursuits, and it will be very difficult to return to 
this intercourse against the competition of the British 
vesselsestablished in that trade. I prefer to let the laws 
remain as they are. Great Britain has gone back to 
where she was in 1818. She has reverted to her inter- 
dict, which deprives us of the trade with her Colonies, 
while thosé ports are open to the rest of the world, and 
while ours are open to her. We have 
as we did, under like circumstances, in 1818 and 1820— 
revive those laws; and, by the law cf 1823, now in force, 
itis made the duty of the President to announce, by pro- 
clamation, that the British Colonial ports are closed ; and 
these laws do revive by the force of this proclamation. 
If we do not act, the President is compelled to execute 
this law, and the non-intercourse will go into effect im- 
mediately. Mr. J. said, he willingly consented to wait 
until the 31st December, although that isa long time to 
afford the British Government for consideration. But 
X cannot consent to leave the question open longer, either 
on the discretion of the President, or any contingent 
event. Atthe end of that time, Iet us act decisively. J 
hope we shall concur with (he House of Representatives. 
If we do not, they will certainly adhere; because they 


prefer the law of 1823, which must go into immediate | 


operation, to leaving this question open, upon any con- 
tingency, longer than the 31st December next. But they 
are willing to leave the question open until then, if you 
will give assurance that the laws of 1818 and 1820 shall 
positively go into effect on that day, if the British Go- 
vernment do not mectus. Your bill cannot carry without 
their consent, and you have the choice between enforcing 
the laws of 1818 and 1820 immediately after the adjourn. 
ment of Congress, or to postpone the operation until the 
31st December next. The bill of the House is a fair com- 
promise. Instead of the 30th September, fixed for the 
commencement of the interdict, itis postponed utils 1st 
December ; instead of the laws of 1818 and 1820 going 
into immediate operation, they will be suspended until 
31st December. ‘The bill of the Senate deters the exe- 
cution of the law of 1823 until the Sist December, and 
then continues the power of the President to revive cer- 
tain Jaws, although Congress will be then in session, In 
the former case, at the next session, nothing less thana 
new law could prevent the revival of the jaws of 1818 
and 1820 ; and, by the latter, they will not be revived 
unless by-anact of Congress; and the difference is very 
material, ag all Know, who have any experience in le- 
gislation. = 
Mr. BERRIEN opposed the amendment. 


Mre HOLMES moved to amend the amendment so as 


to make the prohibition to extend to all places in North 
America. ; 


Mr; TAZE WELL opposed the amendment, which was 


explained by Mr. HOLMES, and modified by Mr. 
BERRIEN. The ayes and noes were. asked by Mr. 
VAN BUREN. 


Mr. TAZEWELL moved to strike cut the latter clause 


of the amendment of the other House. 


On this motion, considerable discussion took place be- 


tween. Messrs. TAZEWELL, 


ve HOLMES, YAN BUREN, 
anid SANFORD. a ae NES 


SEATON’S REGISTER 
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pose on the President the duty of reviving the acts by 


nothing to do but | ameudment of t 


Mr. HOLMES withdrew his motion. 

Mr. BERRIEN offered to amend the amendment of the 
House, by striking out the clause providing for the pro- 
hibition. 

This motion was debated at some length by Messrs. 
WOODBURY, EDWARDS,REED, BERRIEN, CHAM- 
BERS, and VAN BUREN ; when the question was ta- 
ken, and the motion of Mr. BERRIEN rejected, by the 
following vote: , ure 

YEAS.—Messrs. Barton, Berrien, Branch, Cobb, Dick- 
erson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, King, McKinley, Macon, 
Reed, Ridgely, Rowan, Randolph, Smith, of Md. Smith, 
of S. C. Tazewell, White, Woodbury. —20. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Bateman, Bell, Benton, Bouligny, 


| Chambers, Chandler, Chase, Clayton, Edwards, karri- 
| son, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, of Louisiana, Kane, 
| Knight, Marks, Noble, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Sey- 
| mour, Silsbee, Thomas, Van Buren, Wilhams.—25. 


Mr. HOLMES renewed his motion to amend the 
he ether House ; which was carried. 

Mr. WOODBURY offered an amendinent to the amend- 
ment of Mr, HOLMES, making ihe prohibition an entire 
non-intercourse both by land and water; which was re- 
jected—20 to 21. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Lou. renewed the motion to con- 
curin the amendment made by the other House. 

On this motion a desultory debate ensued, in which 
Messrs. VAN BUREN and HOLMES took part ; when 
the motion was negatived, by the following vote : 

YEAS.—Messts. Barton, Bateman, Bell Chambers, 
Chase, Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Hendricks, Holines, 
Johnson, of Louisiana, Knight, Marks, Noble, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee.—18. 

NAYS,—Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Boullgny, Branch, 
Chandler, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, 
Kane, King, MeKinlcy, Macon, Randolph, Reed, Ridgely, 
| Rowan, Sanford, Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of South 
Carolina, ‘Mazewcll, Van Buren, White, Willams, Wood- 
bury.--26. 

So the Senate disagreed to the amendment of the other 
House. 
| Mr. BAYNE, from the Committee of Conference on 
‘the amendment in relation to Dry Docks to the bill for- 

the gradual improvement of the Navy, reported that the 
Committee recommend to amend the bill by providing for 
the erection of four Dry Docks, instead of three, 

Mr. HAYNE then moved that the Senate recede, and 
adopt the amendment reported. 
| ‘Yhis motion was opposed by Messrs. CHANDLER, 
! DICKERSON, BATON, SMITH, of South Carolina, 
land RANDOLPH, and supported by. Mr. HAYNE į 
| when the question was taken, and the report rejected— 
15 to 24. 

‘The other House having insisted on their amendments 
to the Colonial Trade Bill, the Senate, on motion of Mr. 
l wASEWLELL, insisted on disagreeing, and the President 
was authorized to appoint a Committee of Conference. 
| Messrs. SMITH, of South Carolina, JOHNSTON, of 
| Louisiana, and ‘VAZEW ELD, were named. 

Mr. TAZEWELL, froin the Committee of Conference 
onthe Colonial ‘rade Bil, reported that, having metthe 
Managers appointed by the Housc, the Joint Committee 
were unable to agree on any onc point. 


Saturday, Marca 3, 1827. 
COLONIAL TRADE BILL. ; 
The House returned the Colonial Trade Bill, having 
adhered to their amendment to that bill. 
-The bill was then taken up, on motion of Mr. JOHN- 
STON, of Louisiana, who moved that the Senate concur 


in the amendment of the House. A : 
- The motion: was opposed by Messrs. TAZEWELL, 
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BERRIEN, and SMITH, of Maryland, and supported by | cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, Kane, King, 


f Louisiana ; when the question be- 


Mr. JOHNSTON, o ; 1 
ing taken, the motion was rejected by the following 


vote : 

YEAS.--Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bell, Bouligny, 
Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnston, of Louisiana, Knight, Marks, Mills, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Thomas—20. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chandler, 
Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, Kane, King, 
McKinley, Macon, Randolph, Reed, Ridgely, Rowan, 
Sanford, Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of South Carolina, 
Tazewell, Van Buren, White, Williams, Woodbury—25. 

Mr. TAZE WELL then moved that the Senate adhere 
to their disagreement to the amendment of the other 
House ; on which, the question being taken by yeas and 
nays, it was agreed to by the following vote : 

YEAS—~Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chandler, 


| 
l 


McKinley, Macon, Randolph, Reed, Ridgely, Rowan, 
Sanford, Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of South Carolina,- 
Tazewell, Van Buren, White, Williams, Woodbury—25. 
NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Bateman, Bell, Bouligny, 
Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Johnston, of Louisiana, Knight, Marks,. Mills, 
Rebbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Thomas—20. 

So the bill was rejected. 

After disposing of some other business— ; 

On motion, a Committee was then appointed to wait on 
the President, and inquire whether he had any farther 
communication to make to the Senate, consisting of 
Messrs. BELL and HARRISON. 

Mr. BELL, from the Committee to wait on the Presi- 
dent, reported that he had no further communication to 
make to the Senate. 

On motion, the Senate then adjourned, sine die. 


Tur following speeches having been accid 
report of the proceed 


Senate on the 16th of February. 


Fuivay, Ferncary 16, 1827. 
NAVAL ACADEMY. 


The Senate resumed the unfinished business of yester- 
duy, which was the consideration of the bill for the Gra- 
dual Improvement of the Navy. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, moved to strike out 
the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th sections, providing for the erec- 
tion and government of a Naval Academy. He had the 
honor yesterday to offer some objections to this feature of 
the bill, as worthy mare mature consideration, for which 
he had wished it to lay over for a separate investigation. 
He had no objection to the other parts ofthe bill ; but 
agreed entirely in the views entertained by the Naval 
Committee, of the importance of preserving + store of live 
oak timber for future use, providing thereby a permanent 
stock, to be kept until called for by future exigency. 
This object had been thought of formerly, and acts pass- 
ed upon it. Whether the object bad been fully attained, 
was very doubtful; at any rate, he saw no objection to 
the passage of the present bill, so far as this object was 
contemplated. Nor did he find any objection to the plan 
which had been promulgated, in relation to dry docks. 
He had believed, before he heard the able argument in 
their favor, of his colleague, that they were, if not abso- 


lutely necessary, at least very useful; and that, besides | 
the services to be expected from them, they promis- | 


ed, in the end, to lessen the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment for the repair of ships. Thus far, he went with the 
committee and their bill. But here he must stop. Use- 
ful as he believed these provisions, he should not, on prin- 
ciple, vote for the bill, if the project of a Naval Acade- 
my were to be retained. To this project he had the most 
insuperable objections, founded, not only on theoretical 
speculations, but upon practicalexperience. It was true, 


that his colleague had said that the subject was discussed, , 


and its merits settled in the Senate last year; but to Mr. 
S. tkis was no argument for letting it pass at this time. 
He was not present last year, and consequently the dis- 
cussion was lost to him. If others had been convinced, 
he also required to be, before he could give his sanction 
to this contemplated institution. What he had heard) 
yesterday, from his colleague, did not at all satisfy him, 


1 


and he could not subscribe to the doctrines that gentle- į 


entally omitted in their proper place, we therefore republish the 
ings on the bill for the Gradual Improvement of the Navy, which took place in the 


man then advanced, er the effects anticipated by him. 
There was already a Military Academy in this country ; 
and as the plan laid down for the imitation of Government, 
in the formation of the Naval Academy, was drawn from 
the institution at West Point, he thought it would be but 
fair to deduce from the condition and effects of that al- 
ready established, the measure of good or evil to be at- 
tained or feared by the erection of the institution project- 
ed. Whatever good tendency the Military Academy 
might have had upon our military character, or upon the 
organization of the Army, he believed there were many 
very sensible men who felt as much anxiety for the de- 
fence of the country as could be felt by any patriotic 
mind, yet who thought this military system carried too 
fay. He believed, in 1802, the number of students at 
West Point was only ten, and it was then the sole object 
of the instifution to rear Engineers for the purpose of 
surveying the vast country which we possess, and to ele- 


| vate our Army in this peculiar branch of the science of 


war to alevel with those ofother countries. But the 
character of this institution changed as it advanced, by 
the operation of various circumstances, until, at length, 
we find it at the present moment, containing upwards of 
960 students, Hehadthought that one of the Jaws re« 
Jating to this Academy, had limited tlie number of the Ca- 
dets to 250 ; but, on reference being had to the Attorney 
General, he gave it as his opinion that the 250 to which 
the number was limited, were in addition tothe ten ad- 
mitted by the law of 1802. Thus the number had risen 
to 260. - And, to him, it appeared that this was carrying 
the military establishment too far. Did the United States 
want, as Engineers, all the men who would thus obtain 
military educations / Certainly not. Were they wanted 
to fillthe ranks ofthe army ? The army is now overflow- 
ing. What then was the necessity for such an overflow 
of military education? He was not one who would wish 
to stint the country in the means of defence; nor was he 
one who wished a military spirit to become too general. 
But for every useful military purpose he looked upon the 
vast expenditure to which the country was subjected by 
the Military Academy, as, in a great measure, an useless 
waste. The question which suggested itself to his mind, 
was, whether all this education would make men victo- 
rious Generals; whether they could serve their country 
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with a better chance of success ? And to what but experi- 
ence and facts could the question be referred? If we go 
back to history, we shall find martial feats achieved with as 
much gallantry and as complete success,asin modern times, 
with the exception, perhaps, ofa single instance The 
fame of Julius Cæsar, and his victories, were in the mouth 
ofeveryone. Yet Julius Cesar was not reared up ina 
Military Academy. He was a Roman lawyer, knowing in 
his early life no more of military education, than did any 
other civilian of that city--but his battles have been look- 
ed upon as exhibiting consummate skill, as well as un- 
common valor. But to come down to modern times. 
The Duke of Marlborough had seldom been equalled 
in his day for bravery and success; yet he was not educat- 
edina Military Academy ; nor was the Maid of Orleans, 
whose acts have excited wonder and admiration, acquaint. 
ed with the rules of scientific warfare ; but whether by 
witchcraft oy valor, she contrived to overthrow the ar- 
mies of England, headed by learned and experienced 
lenders, In cur own times, even in our lite war, where 
were our most successful Generals educated? Where 
did Generals Brown, Miller, and Scott, or where did Co- 
Jone] Towson obtain their education? Not ina Military 
Academy. They were taught in the field ; and their ta- 
lents and bravery pointed out the wey to victory, better 
than any educatioz they could have received, Without 
education, they displayed as much gallantry as was ever 
displayed in any age. Mr. S, believed the acts of Fow- 


son and Miller had seldom, if ever, been excelled. He 
would ask the gentleman on his left, [General Haratsoy] 


he was not informed where he was reared; but cer- 


tainly notin a Military Academy—whether, in the actions į 


in which he was so successfully engaged, he found the 


absence of education any drawback upon bravery, or! 
He (Mr. §.] was not a military man, | 
and tacticiuns might say that he was arguing against the | 


any bar to success? 


acknowledged lights ofscience, But give me a brave 
man for the deeds of war, and I cave Jittle about bis ac» 
quirements, Proofs were before their cyes every day, 
to show that military talent would uafold itself, whenever 
an opportunity offered, without estanlishing nurseries for 
its cultivation. Who has behaved more gallantly, or 
fought more successfully, than General Jackson? Aud 
was he brought up ia a Military Academy? No. He 
was bred to the law, and sat upon the bench; and had 
gone no farther than to be a General of militia, until the 
late war. Yet, his achievements were equal to those of 
any General, inany age, and had added much to the glory 
of our country, These men, whose names he had men- 
tioned, were accomplished gentlemen, their manners 
were polished; but they were not learned atan Acade- 
my. They had raised the renown of our country to an 
equality with that of the most heroic nation ; and yet 
they owed little or nothing to education. What, then, 
was the necessity of an Academy to teach Engineering, 
when such men could be produced without it?) Mr, 
S. said he had before him half a sheet of paper filled with 
a list ofthe studies attended to at West Point, taken from 
an able report upon the subject, [He here read them.) 
There were certainly many among them which would as 
well have suited any other course of education as mili- 
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| perhaps the most disagreeable thing that could be said, 
The sons of Members of Congress were the candidates, 
and in some instances, three or four were sent in succes. 
sion. The sonsof the Judges were also educated at the 
Military Academy. All menin power could educate 
their children at the expense ofthe Government. H was 
impossible that it should be otherwise, when it was only 
through Congress that the public could approagh:the Ine 
stitution. ‘he members record their Cadets, andit is 
then left to the Department. The members record, 28% 
matter of course, their own sons or those of their friends. 
A few wealthy men wished to have their sons educated + 
they brought them up to the age of 14, with a common 
education, and they then are educated and entertained. 
for five years at the public expense. About 60 left the 
Academy every year, and occasioned that number of vae 
cancies to be contested for by Members of Congress and 
others. Was this consistent with the first object of the 
Tustitution ? ‘Chis system did not point out the advances 
ment of youths who had given proofs of merit—but ace 
cording to the influence and standing of those who re» 


commend them. You educate a mass of young men, and 
who from among them goes into the Army ? Nowand then 
one. One, perhaps, out of twenty. And it was ofsome 
importance to know whether there could be no change 
of this system? Whether Members of Congress were 
always tobe called upon to support Institutions in which 
| they alone, or nearly so, were interested? Whether 
| there should still be set before them this severe trial bes 
itween their duties and their interests? Isay, said Mr. 
|S. you cannot resist this system. Resistance has been 
set up against it, but has universally been voted down 3 
and, instead of taking the sons of soldiers, who died in bat- 
tle, and who thus have a collateral ciaim to the gratitude 
of the cour’ry, the sons of Members of Congress, officers 
of the Government, and other great men of the nations 


jseem alone te be entitled ta entrance at the Academy. 


“yy 


Phe privilege ofadmission had become one of the instru» 
ments of Congressional influence, and by that alone would 
they be decided. As to the real utility of the establish. 
ment, its advocstes might, he thought, be induced to 
abate some of their admiration, when it was known that 
many of the students, on their retirement from the Instis 
tution, never thought of goinginto the army. Many went 
into the profession of tha Jaw, and other pursuity, for 
which the country need not have expended its fundsy af, 
then, the students educated at the Academy were in no 
way bound to serve the country, to which they had been 
indebted fora good education ; or ifthey were not wanted: 
inthe army, and therefore allowed to follow, anyother 
course of life that might suit them, why was.the esta 


blishment maintained in its presentextent ?oWhy carry 
military education beyond the necessity for its applicas 
tion, unless it was intended to make our citizens all sol- 
diers? Heshould not inquire what effect the education 
of five additional Cadets would have hereafter on the 
Government. It was, however, a subject worthy of con- 
sideration. He would now come to the Naval Academy, 
which he considered so nearly of the same character, ag 
to be readily compared with the Military Academy, upon 


which he had detained the Senate so long, from the con. 


tary. He bad asked yesterday what would be the pro- | viction that a statement of the operation of the one. would 


bable cost of the projected Naval Academy ; and he had | aptly describe that of the other. 


He had made some lite 


been informed by his colleague that 30,000 dollars would | tle research since this plan had first come under his obs” 


probably cover all expenses. 


But this did not include | servation; but he had not been informed that such an ess 


any thing further than the erection of the building, &c. | tablishment existed in any other country, from whomiwe. 


Contingent expenses and current expenditures were not 
taken into consideration. The annual expenditure of the 
Military Academy was 80,000 dollars: the pay of the 
Cadets amounted to 48,000 dollars—he believed it was 
nineteen dollars monthly pay. But it. was worth while 
to ask; Who goes to this Institution? And this was. a 


| 
| 


were often fond of borrowing, and who beld out to-this 
country, in many important points, the light of experi 
ence. He believed that no such. Institution existed as 
yet—and it might reasonably be asked why England, s0 
proud of her naval importance, and so.loud in trumpeting 
forth her nayal superiority, had never established a Naval 


delicate question, he would allow, because the truth was} Academy ?. Or why had not France, which had so oftes 
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strove to raise a- naval forcë, fi 
old and habitual enemy, never hit upon the plan of a- Na- 
val Academy for the perfection of “her officers? If he. 
should be in error, in this'respect—should it prove that 
such establishments did exist in England and France—at 
least England had produced Naval heroes who owed none 
of their advancement or sūčcess to the education to be 
obtained in such an establishment.. The celebrated Lord 
Nelson, on whose name the British People have bestow- 
ed so much honor, was not bred to the profession of which 
‘he was so bright an ornament ; while playing on shore, 
he was put on board a ship,-and there learned to conquer 
the enemies of his country. He did not idle away his 
time ata Naval School; or amuse himself alternately at 
sea. He was not acquainted with. all the abstruse scien- 
ces which had now become requisite for a Naval Com- 
mander; but he knew. what was by far most essential, the 
science of being victorious, . His friend and colleague had 
yesterday praised, with much eloquence, the intelligence 
of our Naval heroes. But he[Mr. S.] had thought that some 
of our most accomplished heroes were unacquainted with 
the studies of an Academy. At the beginning of the war 
with Great Britain, our Navy consisted of a few ships, five 
only of which were frigates; and it was confidently believed 
that the British, with their thousand ships, would blow 
this paltry force out of the waterina month, Yet, in this 
small way we began ; and through the activity of our Go- 
vernment, and the bravery and enterprise of our officers 
and seamen, how different was the result! The Navy 
went on increasing in numbers and in glory, and the 
deeds of its commanders shed a lustre over the country. 
The heroes who won the laurels in those conflicts, 
were never excelled in all the characteristics of heroism. 
Where were Hull and Bainbridge reised ? Was it in an 
Academy that they gained their knowledge of ships, 
their dauntless courage, and presence of mind, cr the 
address whicl: ensured their success? They were, if he 
did not mistake, engaged, previous to the war, in the 
merchants’ service--having then no Navy of any im- 
portance ; and we were obliged to take such men. 


Nor did they fall short of any’ more educated meses 


Where was Decatur reared ? Notina Naval Academy. 
y 
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The ships’ were already. full. 
Only a few days since, he [Mr. S.]-applied:for a situation ` 
in the Navy for a young man of fine qualities; and: was 
told that there were no vacancies. Hów then was <it ne- 
cessary that an establishment should be mad the edu- 
cation of midshipmen not in employment: i 
necessary to erect a‘Naval Academy for the'instruetic 
young officers, when no room remained forthem, as thè 
situations were all filed? The United States’. Navy 
would soon comprise twelve ships of the line and. fiftee: 
frigates. And where were they ? They. were, sot 
them, laid up, and the reason given for it was that? 
were not-officers enough to man the whole of our: 
He saw, himself, a few years since, two of them e 
upat Boston to keep them from the weather. There was 
also one in Philadelphia, and one in this city, in the same 
predicament: the house to cover one of which cost sevens 
ty thousand dollars. And Congress appointed officers to 
man: those ships when there was no use for them, and 
they were allowed to spend: their time in idleness. 
Where are your midshipmen ? They are.staying on fur. 
loughs from year’s end to year’s end ; amusing themselves 
wherever they are inchned to go, without a thought of 
their duty. These were not the men, who, when called 
suddenly into action, would do their duties with good ef- 
fect. No; the men who were to be expected to per 


į form those signal acts of skill and bravery for which our 


Navy had hitherto been characterised, were of a differ- 
ent mould. They were not those who were closeted in 
their studies, in learned ease, and there acquired a know- 
ledge of the management of ships. They must be able 
to dare and todo. Theory was useless to them without 
practice: and that practice was to be had on the ocean 
alone. - Mr. S. thought this provision misplaced in the 
present bill. It contemplated a new principle, and he 
thought required separate investigation, and to be the 
subject of a distinct bill. He apprehended that the sub» 
ject of the Naval Academy was not matured. There 
were many important questions in relation to it, yet to be 
settled. Who was to go there? Where were two hun- 
dred and fifty midshipmen to be chosen, when the ships 
were already full? In case of war, these officers must 


His education was obtained at sea ; and in the early part | be withdrawn from the Academy. Their acquirements, 
of his life he pursued a corsair off Tripoli, and avenged ! however, would hardly fit them for active service: and it 
the death of his brother, ina manner so heroic, that the | would be found that accomplishments which would fit 
deed was numbered among the most brilliant feats of! men to appear to advantage in the Courts of France and 
modern chivalry. And he would ask whether, if, as had | Spain, would not be of much value inactive service. If 
been argued by his colleague, the Naval School would | our officers are to prepare for any thing, itis for ware. 
polish the manners of the officers, it could make them jand not to become Ambassadors at foreign courts. 
more accomplished than were those gentlemen whom he | Enough of them could be found in other walks. The 
had mentioned, or indeed than any. of cur Naval com- f Navy does not want a host of tender youths, carefully 
manders? The manners of those officers were such, to | nursed and indulged in a quiet life ; neither did it stand 


“use the words of his colleague, as. would * grace any 
drawing room,” Have we any reason to regret that their 
education was not more perfect; oris there any deficien. | 
ey to be noticed in that respect in their public services ? | 
There was not one instance, in the whole course of the 
war, in which they did not act with the greatest gallantry. | 
Even down tothe privates, there was a devotedness to the | 
service, and to duty, displayed, which claimed the praise } 


in need of a troop of silk stocking gentry to lead to bat- 
tie our hardy seamen, who would look with contempt 
upon trifling or effeminate leaders, These are not the 
men tu add to the victoriesalready achieved. As to the 
filling up of the school, he believed that it would be 
done in imitation of the process in gaining admission to 
West Point. Members of Congress, and their friends; 
officers of Government, &c., would be the first on the 


and admiration of the country. Do these facts, said Mr. | 
S., argue the necessity for a Naval Academy? Our|{ 
Aaval officers have thus far gone to sea, and learned their | would also be great. But this was not always the case. 
duties there, where they were tobe performed, and not by | The race of giants sometimes dwindled 5 and the sons of 
nursing themselves in idleness on shore. They could do! great and wise men often proved any thing but great and 
go still, and it would be. batter for the service. They | wise. The sire may be aman of talents and the son a 
were brought up in the ‘school. of adversity, and were | dunce. Even the renowned Tully, whose eloquence 
early taught, by service and: danger, to scorn the herd- | gained him the admiration of Rome and of the world, 
ships and defy the vicissitudes of the sea. Men, tutored | expended great care and expease in educating his son 
in this mariner, were ever at their posts; and in troubled | Marcus, who, afier all, turned out to be a blockhead. So 
times might be depended upon. It seemed that this | it would frequently happen. ‘This would fill the institu. 
Academy was to make room for a great many midshipmen, | tion with lads of every character: some witha disposi- 
in addition to the present number. And why was this /tion for the business in which they were to be engaged, 


list. Their fathers being great. men in the ilation, it 
would be supposed, as a matter of course, that the sons 
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and some of a different character. The establishment 
would be filled by the sons of rich men. Every wealthy 
individual, who had a chubby-cheeked boy for whom he 
had as yet chosen no profession, would send him to the 
Naval Academy. The genius of men was often discover- 
ed by chance ; and to this the United States was proba- 
bly indebted for much of her Naval talent. Perry, Mc 
Donough, and Rodgers, whose names he had not yet al- 
luded to, were not educated to the profession. He be- 
lieved the latter had been a farmer until he was of age. 
Merit promoted him ; and as there was no disposition in 
| this country, at large, to elevate one man at the expense 
-of another, through an idea of hereditary superiority, he 
“saw no reason to doubt that merit would hereafter raise, 
in asimilar manner, men whose natural abilities fitted 
them for any particular station ; and that a sufficient por- 
tion of the talent of the Nation would be directed to the 
cultivation of Naval science. But supposing that the 
disposition and talent for the profession were capable of 
being produced by an education at a Naval Academy, 
there were still branches of Naval knowledge which 
could not be attained in such an institution, The naviga- 
tion of a ship could never be learned on shore, nor could 
a man be made a good seaman in an Academy. Much 
had been said of the sudden rise of our Naval power 
during the last war; and just encomiums had been pass- 
ed upon the officers whose conduct had elevated its char- 
acter so high.. But who gave the first impulse to the 
Navy ? It was not the Government: it was not capable 
of producing the effects which resulted from it. ‘The 
men who raised and sustained its high character were 
peculiar in being fitted for what they performed. ‘They 
were not brought up in Academies; they were nursed 
on the Ocean, and familiar with its perils. The intelli- 
gence which they possessed, and the polished manners 
which itis supposed are attainable in a school, were gain- 
ed in a continual intercourse with the world. Go to your 
wharves {said Mr. S.] and you will find that the sea-cap- 
tains in your merchants’ service are gentlemen: they have 
become so by constant associations with men of various 
Nations. In most instances, you will find them highly 
intelligent; and the knowledge tbey possess is of the 
best and most useful kind—because it is practical. The 
merchants? service is the great school in which Naval of- 
ficers and seamen are to be instructed; and it is danger- 
ous to close the Navy to those who are educated in it. 
We looked upon the endeavor to establish a Naval Aca- 
demy as tikely to jeopardize the sufety of the essential 
principles on which the Navy of the United States is 
founded. ‘The preliminarics only were settled by the 
bill: all the details were to be leit to future enactments, 
or to Executive discretion: Such as who should be the 
pupils, und what the expenditure of the Academy. It 
was not that he would intimate that any fear was to be 
entertained of the present Administration ; but others 
were to come atter, and whatis here begun, as a small 
matter, may result in great injury to the service to which 
itis attached. Was Congress to establish an Academy 
to be under the direction of one individual ? Or in what 
manner would the details be decided upon ? These were 
questions which appeared to him to be of moment. He 
wag a friend of the Navy, and was in favor of every mea- 
sure which would really tend to its benefit. Every other 
provision of the bill appeared to him salutary and worthy 
of support; but he could not give support now to the 
simple declaration of Congress that, there should be a 
Naval Academy, without any details being fixed-upon ; 
leaving all future arrangements for carrying this decision 
into execution unexplained. The details were important, 
and ought to be settled. If this provision was struck 
from the present bill, he should vote for it—otherwise he 


could not: , He was convinced that the whole bill went | a blockhead, in those great battles hé would: have. 
too far, and that its great error was the proposition foran | beaten, 
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Academy, which ought to haye been reserved for separate 
consideration. ; 

Mr. HARRISON said, he should content himself with 
a few observations in reply to the gentleman from South 
Carolina, and should confine himself chiefly to the re- 
marks of that gentleman in relation to. the Military Aca- 
demy and its results ; and the bearing which those re- 
marks had upon the project of a Naval School on similar 
principles. He has called on us to say whether the 
events of the late war do not show that such institutions 
are needless. To this, as a military man, I- cannot Te- 
frain from putting in a negative declaration. Whatever 
the experience of other Generals may have been, said 
Mr. H., I can say for myself that, had it not been for the 
science and skill attained at a Military Academy, I should 
probably never have enjoyed the honor of addressing 
this body. I feel proud to say that the defence of Fort 
Meigs, at which I commanded, chiefy depended upon 
the scientific exertions of a man to whom it is due that 
his worth should be here attested by me. I allude. to the 
late Major Wood, a man who combined. many valuable 
qualities, and who bade fair to have risen toa high point 
of professional eminence. Your commander had not suf- . 
ficient science to have so successfully defended the post 
without the assistance of that individual. So far, there- 
fore, as my experience goes, I am totally at variance with 
the gentleman from South Carolina. He thinks that ‘an 
army can as well be commanded by an ignorant as a learn- 
edman. This position I deny to be correct in military 
any more than in other affairs. There have been instan- 
ces, it is true, both in ancient and modern history, of ig- 
norant men, who cut a considerable figure in military pur- 
suits. But experience has shewn that the fame acquired 
by such men has generally been obtained in operations 
against greater blockheads than themselves. The allu- 
sions made to the Roman Generals was, Mr. H. thought, 
peculiarly unhappy : for they were universally educated 
in schools where all the arts of war, and all the athletic 
exercises, fit to train men to masculine pursuits, were im- 
parted to them from their infancy. And the great Roman 
orator, to whom the gentleman has alluded, was also a 
General. An instance of the power of science, in oppo- 
sition to strength, and a strong proof that ignorance was 
not always successful, might be found in the battle of 
Cannz. But, instead of seeking out the few cases in 
which ignorant men have been successful warriors, let us 
look at the vast number of instances in which individuals 
bave established great characters for military achi 
ments. In all the instances of great military tenown, 
find that it was obtained by the influence:of the very 
qualities which the gentleman entirely ‘undervalues ‘and 
disregards. The celebrated. Epaminondas was chiefly 
famed for his science, and‘to that alone was attributed his 
success at Mantinea and Leuctra. Miltiades, who fought 
the battle of Marathon, and Themistocles, who came afters” 


him, could never have beaten back the myriads of Persia, ee 


with a disparity of force which made their victories almost 

miraculous, but for the exertion.of the bighest degree of 

scientific knowledge. Mere ignorant courage, and un- 

taught intrepidity, would never have enabled them to` 
achieve those great deeds, the fame of which will last as 

long as military glory excites the admiration of mankind. . 
The Duke of Marlborough, one of the greatest Captains . 
of modern times, was nota scientific man 3 and in hist a) 
first and greatest battles, those of Blenheim and Ramilies; 
he was opposed to men without talents. If itis sal 
those acquainted with his history, that Marshal 
was a man of talents, I answer that Marlborough: wai note). 
brought into opposition to that great Captain until a late 
period of his career, when he had acquired a high degree 
of skill and the confidence of his soldiers. “Had He beai 


and England would have lost. the: glory of djs vic- 
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tories... Bonaparte s career was strongly corroborative 
ofthe necessity of science. Nearly all his victories: were: 
gained by méans of the knowledge imparted to: himself 
and his officers in Military Academies. The system of 
military education established by him. shewed clearly the 
valie which he attributed to science in-war. ` Nor.was he 
alone in this opinion: for the present:dynasty bas con-| 
tinued the system to such an‘extent, that Military Acade-: 
mies have been, established: in: every. “Department “in 
France. . I say, sir, continued Mr. Hi, that the six thon- 
sand dollars, contemplated in this. bill for. the erection of 
a Naval Academy, will be better applied thanin any other 
manner. Ido not'say thatit isso requisite as an establish- 
ment for the Army but science is-absolitely necessary 
in both..branches of the. service. — The gentleman from 
Maryland -[Mr. Smrra] has said that young men-of com- 
mon qualifications could not be admitted: in the Military 
Academy. ; and that the same strictness existed how in- 
the: Navy-—-while the young.midshipman had few or no 
facilities for attaining the science required of him. - This 
was true; and certainly called for some provision. -It was 
also certain that, apart from the interests of thése young 
officers, the public service required it. . As to the objec- 
tion’ made. by the gentleman from South Carolina, that 
the sons of rich men alone went to the Military Academy, 
Mr. H, was as strongly averse to such a practice as the 
gentleman himself could be; and in the other House, on 
a former occasion, he had made a proposition that the 
sons of soldiers, who had served their country, should be 
chosen as Cadets for West Point—but it was rejected. 
As to the battles gained by ignorant men, they were ge- 
nerally explained with much ease. They either arose 
from some lucky accident, or were achieved over an ad- 
versary possessing even a less degree of skill and judg- 
ment. Sometimes, also, great intrepid'ty, without judg- 
ment, gained great advantages ; butit was unsafe to trust 
in. such good fortune. . A cautious and skilful adversary 
would not.be overcome. inthis manner. Be-ides, those 


facts before-us, the- admonitions of 


‘opposite Fort Meigs, was-also caused by a: want of 


far sooner entrust a battalion: to the command of Colonel 
. Towson, or Colonel Wood. because ‘they. possessed: more 
of that minute science required for battalion mancuvres. 
These were among the benofits of Military Academies : 
by their assistance. every grade of the Army might be 
worthily filled. . But, aside from mere reasoning, we have 
€ ch ought never to.. 
our country had- 
could-hardly have 


be forgotten... For the want. of- 


cë 
already severely suffered. Gentlemen í 
forgotten the losses of our Army: during the last war. , 


The battle of the River Raisin wassarely not wiped fi 
our-memories: where our troops fought’ bravely, b 
vain—and where the blood:of Kentucky flowed li 
River Raisin itself. The:loss-of our troops onthe hi 


itary: knowledge. ~The “American. commander | was 
brave. a man -as ever. breathed ;: but: he wanted scienc 


3 


:and‘to that alone’ was his-discomfiture, and’ the sacrifice 
‘of. lives in the action, to be attributed; 1t was needless 


to-go farther. It was admitted by. every’ military man 
that science in war was indispensable, and that it was far 


more essential than bravery ; while bravery, withoutit, was 


never sure of success. s ete 

As to the Naval officers, to. whom the gentleman had 
alluded, Mr. H. believed he was, in some of his remarks, 
in error. For instance, Commodore Decatur did not en- 
ter the Navy until he was grown to manhood, and had 
received a good education. It was also within the know- 
ledge of Mr. H. that Perry was an educated man. It was 
an argument which had rather surprised him, that educa- 
tion would not render our officers more devoted to their 
country. He thought, on the contrary, that a liberal 
course of instruction would serve to attach them to the 
country. There were other considerations of some im- 
portance. . Numerous instances might be cited in which 
the characters of men, engaged in warlike pursuits, were 
humanized by education. Besides, it was too late in the 
day to-endeavor to depreciate the benefits of education 


qualities which, in a lower grade of military rank are use-! in any class of the community. By that alone were the 
fuland of great service, do not suffice in a commander, | free institutions of our country sustained; and when the 
The talents which mark the character of a General are; great objects of science should have been neglected, he 
not of the same grade with those ofa subordinate. The, should consider this country on the high road to destruc- 
former requires a great fund of natural common sense, | tion. He could -safely say, from personal knowledge of 
quickness of perception, minute acquaintance with hu-/ the facts, that the school contemplated in the portion of 


man character, a power of inspiring his soldiers with con. | 
fidence in his directions, and of sustaining discipline. 
among them. - He must be able to understand the charac- 
ter of his adversary, so as to take the best advantage of 
his movements. {it was true that a man who was not a 
proficient in military science would sometimes be as well 
calculated for the general direction of an action, or for 
the assault ofa place, as a better educated man, because 
experience and sound judgment would supply the place 
of science. But, give to such a man the duty of arranging 
and constructing the works necessary for the defence of 
a post, and he would, said Mr. H., be as deficient as my- 
self, Such an ideaas this might be slighted by those who 
were unacquainted with military affairs, but considera- 
tions arose out of these facts, of great importance. In an 
army, the perfection of all the parts was the only sure 
ground of reliance for success. Therefore it was essen- 
tial that science should be generally diffused among its; 
officers. For, after all, the best-plans were often over- 
‘turned: by. slight accidents ; and the greatest. victories: 
“often depended upon the promptitude, the intelligence, | 
andthe judgment, with which the subordinate movements | 
were made, Thus the. greatest science in the General 
might be rendered useless, by the want of skilful officers 
to-carry his commands into execution. Mr. H. said, he 
thought highly of the military talents of General Jackson, 
for the command of masses, and the direction of general 


the bill now under discussion, was of the, most immediate 
necessity to our Navy. He had conversed with many 
midshipmen, and he found that they were generally of 
that situation in life in which their parents could not afford 
to educate them. The Navy was not a service into which 
rich men sent their sons; and it seemed but proper that 
the Government should prepare the officers in their youth 
for the duties which they would afterwards be called to 
perform. He felt none of the dislike expressed. by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, to the indulgencies grant- 
ed these young. men, orthe genteel appearance which 
they were properly ambitious to support. Mr. H. wish- 
ed them to be, as far as possible, accomplished men, who 
would, in foreign -countries, do honer to the American 
character. They had shewn a laudable zeal in endeavor- 
ing to improve themselves, as he was informed that the 
system:had been generally adopted by the officers of the 
Navy, toset apart a portion of their pay for the purchase 
of books. . Even this, he had no doubt, was preductive 
of much good to the country, as it conferred much credit: 
on the officers themselves. Many of our Naval officers 
had shewn themselyes well acquainted with the laws: of 
Nations, and their communications with foreign Powers 
had. redounded to the honor of themselves and of the 
Nation. Certainly these men deserved the favorable cone 
sideration, and the most liberal treatment from the Go- 
vernment, The country was in every respect interested 


actions. But, without in the slightest degree detracting | in preparing them, by a proper education, for the ardu- 
from the character of General Jackson, Mr. H. would | ous and perilous duties, to the performance of which their 
Vou. HL—34 
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lives were devoted. 


hoped it would meet the sanction of the Senate. 


Mr. HAYNE said, he could not, by reason of indisposi- 
tion, go into the argument at any great length.: but 
he could not allow ‘this discussion to pass by without 
some notice, and a statement of his dissent from the 
He has argued that some great 
and distinguished men have existed, who were not in- 
debted to the education of an Academy for their emi- 


views of his colleague. 


nence. He might even have gone farther, and shown 


that great men have appeared at various times, who rais- 


ed themselves entirely by the force of natural genius. 


There are many cases of this kind, where highly gifted 
men, who came from the hands of their Creator with great 


qualities, have triumphed over their adverse conditions, 
and been enabled to educate themselves, at least in the 
pursuits in which they have excelled. But does it fol- 
low from this, that education is of no utility? Certainly 
not. Such menas he haddescribed, who had known the 
want of early or systematic instruction, were always 
to be found among the most strenuous advocates of edu- 
cation. Franklin was an instance of this. He was de- 
prived of early education, yet his whole life was, in va- 
rious methods, devoted to its advancement. Gen. Jackson 
had never received any scientific instruction in military 
pursuits; but he had been heard in this very Hall, to 


support the interests, and defend the objects of the Mili- 


tary Academy. Generals Brown, Scott, and Towson, 


were also deprived of the benefit ofa scientific educa- 
tion, and yet were among the warmest advocates of the 
Military Academy ; and, indeed, there was no officer of 
eminence who was not absolutely friendly to that Insti- 


tution. Was it to be supposed that, because great men 


had distinguished themselves without education, that it 


might be abolished? Or could it, from such premises, 
be argued that it was useless? Mr. H. then enumerated 
several striking instances of individuals, who had distin- 
guished themselves without the benefit of regular edu- 
cation in naval science. But he observed these indivi- 
duals obtained by practice, by the quickness of their per- 
ceptions, and the closeness of their observations, the skill 
and experience, by which they were insured the victory. 
It was nautical skill which led to all these triumphs. lt 
was the very quality, although obtained in a different 
way, which his colleague thought of no importance. Eve- 
ry gentleman who had any experience in these matters, 
would reply to those arguments in the language of the 
gentleman from Ohio. Men who had been in actual ser- 
vice, knew wellthe value of science and education, and 
those who had wanted them most, were the first to ac- 
knowledge the disadvantages resulting from their ab- 
sence, in the direction of warlike operations. To con- 
tend that, because, without these requisites, victories 
have been gained, they are uscless, would not be less un- 
reasonable than to declare, because the Maid of Orleans 
triumphed over the enemies of France, our defence ought 
to be entrusted entirely to women. Had his colleague 
referred to the bill itself, he would not have needed to 
ask who would go toa Naval School, wereit established ? 
It provides that the Midshipmen of the Navy, already in 
the service, shall be entered there. Hence, it would not 
be devoted to the sons of the rich, as had been intimated. 
The Midshipmen, at present, are educated by the Chap- 
Jains, on board the ships. Their education was very de- 
ficient, and they were deprived of almost every descrip- 
tion of apparatus. Instead of this very imperfect system, 
should a Naval School be established, whenever a boy 
was admitted into the Navy, instead of being sent directly 
to sea, he would be placed in the School, where his mind 
would be formed, and his attention engaged in the theory 
of nautical science... All the rudiments of his profession 


Therefore, he considered the section 
of this bill, which provides for the establishment of a 
Naval School, one of its most valuable features, and he 


will be taught him in advance, and he will go into actual 
service prepared to apply this knowledge to practice. 
While at School, he was not to beentirely deprived of an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the element on 
which his services, in after-life, were to be required. A 
vessel was to be stationed on the coast, in connexion with 
the Institution, in which it was intended that the pupils 
should make short voyages, by turns, to teach them the 
management and organization of a ship and its crew. 
After a regular preliminary course of studies, they would 
be sent to sea, for a term of four or five years; and on 
their return, would again, instead of spending their time 
in idleness, be re-entered at the School. 

Mr. H. said, his colleague had asked whether all thei 
acquirements would not be lost by their remaining on 
shore between the terms of actual service. To that he 
answered—ycs : and for that very reason he would re- 
store them to the Academy. Nor would such a course 
be productive of any additional expenditure to the Go- 
vernment, because they were already paid and received 
their rations. Asto the supposition that it would be 
merely a place of amusement, he would observe, that, if 
the institution was governed like that at West Boint, it 
would be no place of amusement ; but one of laborious 
study, and constant improvement. His colleague argued 
correctly, that, if the Military Academy was not useful, 
neither would a Naval School be so. But Mr. H. con- 
sidered that to be a conceded point, and that the merits of 
that establishment had been thoroughly tested. Whether 
there was or was not any foundation for the complaint of 
favoritism in the appoimtment of cadets at West Point, 
the bill on the table would not extend or increase favorit- 
ism. It would not adda single individual to the list of 
midshipmen ; but provided for the education of those al- 
ready inthe service. He had thought that the talents of 
the youths who were to be admitted to West Point was 
the first recommendation, and their being the sons of 
Revolutionary patriots the next. He had never offered 
but two candidates for appointments to West Point. One 
of them was the son of a Revolutionary soldier, whose 
family was left destitute, and he received it. The other 
was still pending, and was a similar case of a destitute 
family. He repeated, that, whatever might be the inex. 
pediency of the manner of making those appointments, 
it didnot apply to this bill, as no direction was givenas to 
the appointments. In conclusion, Mr. Hayne said, he 
was happy that his colleague agreed to the general ob- 
jects of the bill. He should have been still more so, had 
he been in favor of the section now under consideration, 
and was sorry that he threatened its rejection from the 
bill. The committee considered, it best to incorporate 
all the objects which appeared to them important, in one 
bill; and not one of them appeared to him to promise 
more benefit to the Navy, or more calculated to ele- 
vate and improve it, than the establishment of a Naval 
School. The opinion of the Senate would be tested by 
their vote, and as he could not believe that the bill would 
be lost by retaining the section in question, he saw no 
reason for presenting it in a distinct form. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, in commenting. upon 
the West Point Academy, read several documents relat- 
ing to that establishment, its expenditures, arrangements, 
&e. The gentleman from Ohio knew better than Mr. S. 
the value of education in officers of the Army ; nor was 


he disposed to doubt that Major Wood had rendered that.«. 7 


gentleman very important services in the defence of. Fort: 
Meigs. But he did not doubt that fort would have been ` 
defended even without the assistance of that officer, The 
assertion which he [Mr. S.] had made as te the manner 
of the appointments, was fortified by the remarks of the 
gentleman from Ohio, who declares that he made an en- 
deavor in the other House to obtain an alteration in the 
system, and could not succeed. ‘The gentleman mistook 
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him in supposing that he believed ignorant men as capa- 
ble of the performance of military enterprizes as learned 
men, Dut it was not necessary to confine all the learning 
to the Military Academy. ‘There were plenty of col- 
leges in all parts of thecountry. Fifty cadets were sent 
out each year to act as Engineers, and to fill vacancies in 
the Army. Yet there was no fear of war. Who, said 
Mr. 3., is to come and make war upon us? Will the 
Holy Alliance doit ? They combined to put down cer- 
tain principles in Europe, but they have never dared to 
interfere in the affairs of America; and it did not appear 
to him that any other Power or combination would at- 
tempt it. It was well known that some of those West 
Point Engineers, who were now crowding the Army, 
and crowding the woods, received double pay for their 
services : one pay in the line and one in the woods, 
where they employed themselves in making what they 
term reconnoissunces. In 1821 the Army was reduced to its 
present form; and the President of the United States 
announced, in the year succeeding, that the organization 
had been found expedient, and its effects beneficial. 
Yet we go on to increase the officers, as if in contempla- 
tion of an extension of the Army. An officer had told 
him [Mr. S.] that he was from Green Bay, and that there 
were a number of these Engineers at that place, keeping 
out of the way, and doing nothing under Heaven. [Mr. 
S. here read some further extracts from the documents, 
stating the course of studies, &c.] He wished to know 
what the West Point cadets had to do with the French 
and Spanish languages. We thought they were educat- 
ed to be sokliers or Engineers. His colleague looked 
upon science as all sufficient in Naval officers. Ie did 
not deny that it was an advantage ; but that was no rea- 
son why a midshipman should go from the ship toa col- 
lege. It was not there that this cducation should be 
sought. Besides, it wanted different pursuits; and the 
science of the Navy must be taught at sca. It was not 
education alone that made a great commander. He want- 
ed native talent and industry. ‘There were inmoncrable 
instances which would prove this position, General 
Washisgtou was only a decently good scholar : and, al- 
though Bonaparte was educated at the Miltary Academy 
of Brienne, his carcer could not be attributed to that 
cause ; for he had displayed a military genius even in his 
infancy. And when, afterwards, he crossed the bridge 
of Lodi, at the head of a few followers, and planted his 
standard on the enemy’s walls, he displayed the natural 
spirit and intrepidity of his mind. No studies at a Mili- 
tary Academy woukl ever have taught him the rule for 
performing that desperate action. He did not think that 
education disqualified young men for action ; but he did 
think that (hey might be penned up until they were dis- 
qualificd. No military leader ever had such commanders 
to fight his battles as those of Bonaparte : yet he went on 
a different principle. He selected them from his Army, 
and it was by his judicious selections that he gained many 
of his victories. He did not plead for ignorance ; but he 


ed by Napoleon. To return to the Naval school, it ap- 

peared unnecessary, because there was education on 

board already. The Midshipmen are instructed in all the 

necessary branches, and are thoroughly examined in 

mathematics, and other branches of science, before they 

are received. Thcir instructors arc the Chaplains of the 

ships. ‘The President appoints these Chaplains, and yet 

the gentlemen say, that education has been so much ne- 

glected, that a Naval Academy is wanted, although the 

Chaplains must have much leisure to devote to the duty 

of education. They are the proper men for this task. If 
they are not, itis the faultof the Senate. And if they ne- 

glected to send good men into the Navy, in this capacity, 

would they do any better if a Naval Academy were estab- 
lished ? As to accomplishments [said Mr. S.) I am willing 
that our NavalOfficers should become accomplished, as far 
as was proper and compatible with their line of life. But he 
did not wish to harbor a host of idlers, who would do nei- 
ther themselves nor the country service. 1f we look at the 
list of Cadets at West Point, how many of them go into 
the Army ? I have said [observed Mr. Smrru] to parents 
who applied to have their sons placed there: Why do you 
not educate your children athome ? They have answered, 
that it was more easily done at West Point. As to the 
project now before us, I say, that the water is the element 
for the Navy. Do not bring your Naval officers on land. 
If their present cducation is not sufficiently attended to 
on board, the fault can be amended. If the President 
does not do his duty—if he nominates a blockhead to fill 
the office of chaplain, it is his fault, and he is responsible 
for it. I know of very few who go to West Point for any 
other purpose but to finish their education, and it will be 
the same ina Naval Academy. They obtained at West 
Point every accomplishment, with the exception of danc- 
ing; and he had understood that a dancing-master was 
much wanted, who would doubtless improve the young 
gentlemen very essentially in their knowledge of tactics. 
In conclusion, Mr. S. said, that he approved of the other 
provisions of this bill; but, for the Naval school, which 
was here proposed to the Senate, in a vague manner, 
without details, he could not vote. If this portion of the 
bill were retained, he should not vote for the bill, which 
he should otherwise be disposed to do. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said there were two points 
upon which this question was argued. First, whether 
cdueation was necessary ; and, second, whether the 
country ought to prepare in peace for the exigencies of 
war. ‘The gentleman from South Carolina has argued 
that many great men have risen te eminence without 
education. But how much greater would their elevation 
have been, had they received an education? Particular 
instances ought never to be made applicable to general 
principles ; because these instances were frequently at- 
tended by circumstances which had not a general appli- 
cation. He himself had known a merchant who studied 
law late in life, and he became a good lawyer, He also 
knew a shoemaker who became eminent atthe bar. But 


repeated that our system was for the education of the | would this apply in all cases? Certainly not. Hundreds 


rich, and not equally for all classes. He did not reproach | 


the rich for endeavoring to ensure to their sons a scienti- 
fic education ; butit was a reproach to the country that 
these favors were not more equally dispensed. All our 
experience has been adverse to the system of scientific 
education for military men. Washington and Jackson 
surpassed, in their achievements, all our commanders, 
and their’s were not scientific conquests. The latter, at 
the battle of New Orleans, did not depend upon his Mili- 
tary education. He was among his men, giving a good 
example, and sharing their dangers. He did not take a 
safe position, and send off orders to be performed by his 
scientific officers. But, with him, planning and executing 
went hand in hand; and I say, [said Mr. S.} that the vic- 
tory achieved by himat New Orleans was never surpass- 


of merchants and shoemakers might have attempted the 
same pursuit, and have failed. Did it then follow that a 
good lawyer could always be made without education ? 
Surely, the gentleman from South Carolina will not ad- 
vance suchanargument. It might be true that, in me- 
dical science, ignorant people sometimes did wonders, 
Medical men applied their life to studies ; but they were 
sometimes surprised by the cures of some old women, al- 
together beyond their skill. Jle recollected hearing of a 
cancer doctor, who, although set down as a quack, per- 
formed wonderful cures; and his art died with him. 
‘These cases made nothing against the argument. He 
wasin favor of educating every man for whatever pursuit 
he is to follow, and not leaving men solely to their natu- 
ral abilities, without assistance. The gentleman from 
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South Carolina says that General Washington became in- 
tuitively a great man, and had but a common education. 
‘All the officers of the Revolution were certainly deficient 
at first-—-and what was the consequense? We were all 
ignorant of our duty, and could hardly mount guard cor- 
rectly, when Baron Steuben, who was an educated man, 
came among us. Ina short time, the whole face of things 
was altered, and we knew what we were about. Expe- 
rience and practice soon supplied, under his directions, 
what we wahted in our early education. Well, sir, if 
we have another war, and want education, we shall be 
placed in the game condition. And what is the result of 
this want of skill ? itis alwaysa great waste of life. The 
bravery and good disposition of the men is thrown away, 
as well as their lives, by the want of skill in their officers. 
We do not want for bravery. I never knew an instance, 
said Mr. S. in which an American soldier behaved in a 
cowardly manner. There may be exceptions to this gen 
eral rule ; but our soldiers are universally courageous. Fn 
the last war, great evils arose from the want of experience 
and science among the officers. They did not know how 
to take care of their men, who were taken from all the 
various classes of society, and the consequence was, that 
they died off like rottensheep. He knew of a corps of 
three thousand five hundred men, out of whom but eight 
hundred were saved, and they never saw the enemy. 
This remnant went home, enfeebled, and their constitu- 
tions destroyed, to give their families the camp-fever. 
And, said Mr. S. is our Military Academy to teach nothing 
but tactics—nothing-but the higher branches ? This was 
an erroneous impression. The Cadets are learned all the 
-duties of private soldiers, and how to provide forthe com- 
fort and preservation of those who might be placed 
under their command. The gentleman from Seuth Caro- 
lina had managed his argument well, and had certainly 
drawn together every consideration which could make 
such establishments unpopular. But his reasoning was 
mostly founded on incorrect premises, and erroneous 
statements. West Point, said Mr. S. is not the place 
where rich men’s sons are educated. In saying this, he 
spoke from facts. There were from his own State thir- 
teen cadets at West Point, and not one of them was the 
son ofa rich man. And, sir, we know that, whether rich 
or poor, many applicants are rejected every year, us not 
qualified to come up to the standard of merit which must 
be possessed by those who are admitted. The students 
atthe Military Academy were taken from civil life. To 
this he did not object, as it was a matter of course, there 
- being no grade in which the rudiments of military educa- 
tion could have been obtained, previous to entering the 
Academy. But there was one provision in this bill, which 
could not but recommend the Naval School in a particular 
manner. It was, that the cadets of the Naval School were 
not to be taken from civil life. They are midshipmen al- 
ready. This would obviate the objection which had 
been made to the Military Academy, that students were 
ghosen by the recommendation of Members of Congress, 
This method was considered the best in relation to the 
‘West Point Institution, and had been followed, he 
thought, advantageously. But, inthe School now pro- 
posed, the Midshipmen now in the Navy would go into 
‘the school, where they would obtain an education to 
which they were entitled, and which the good of the 
service required that they should possess. This educa- 
tion, even now, was considered indispensable, although 
out of the reach of many of the midshipmen, as he knew 
that, in many instances, midshipmen, after having served 
eight years, had been rejected at their examination, 
for want of a knowledge in mathematics, although they 
had passed, under the approval of the Captain, as skill- 
-fulnavigators. He should vote for the wholebill; and 
he thought-the section relative to a Naval School was 


the most important and deserving of all the provisions 
contained in it. : 

Mr. HARRISON thought the clause of the bill which 
related to a Naval School had not been treated fairly, and 
that imaginary objections had chiefly been urged against 
it. The expenses of the Military Academy at West Point, 
had been brought up in array ‘against the Naval School, 
when the expenses incident to the latter would call for little 
or no additional appropriation. As to the paying and súp- 
port of idlers, he thought the remark inapplicable to the 
measure. It was to educate those young men who had 
already entered the service, and were ready at all times 
for active employment. The gentleman from South Car- 
olina has repeated his impressions in relation to educating 
men for military operations. He still thinks that, provid- 
ed you have a judicious commander, it is of no conse- 
quence whether he has science or not. But, said Mr. H. 
1 would request the gentleman fiom South Carolina, when 
he meetsGen. Jackson, toask him,whether,had our troops 
been commanded by educated men in the defence of this 
city, against the approach of the enemy, or at the River 
Raisin, or on the heights of Fort Meigs, we should at those 
places have incurred defeat and disgrace. As the gentle- 
man had frequently recurred to history,to shew thatscience 
was valueless, he would remind him of the seige of Syra- 
cuse, which held out to the astonishment of the most ex- 
perienced Captains, because it was defended by skill and 
science, against a vastly superior force. Experience 
speaks loudly in favor of educating our officers for the 
duty which they have to perform. From the want of 
science, this very city was once conquered by the enemy. 
Our safeties and our liberties ought not again to be ex- 
posed from such a deficiency. The most important re- 
sults would flow from a general diffusion of science through 
our whole system of defence. Every military man would 
be aware that a battle might be lost by the improper dis- 
position of a single company, and that the hand of science 
ought to guide all the details. He would say no more in 
defence of what he had thought could not have required 
defending. It was obvious to him, and he thought it must 
be obvious to every unprejudiced mind, that the Naval 
service was worthy of being fostered ; and that its pros- 
perity could in no manner be better promoted, than by 
the establishment of a Naval Academy. 

Mr. TAZEWELL inquired whether it would be in or- 
der, after the question was taken, to offer another provi- 
sion instead of that now under consideration ? 

The CHAIR replied, that any distinct matter might be 
proposed. 

Mr. MACON said, he felt bound to say something in 
relation to this bill. The Naval School now proposed 
was one of the steps which the Government was taking 
towards a state of things which he dreaded. About ap- 
propriations, said Mr. M., I shall say nothing; because 
you all know my conduct. Task, is this Academy wanted 
at this time? And ask it because the Chairman of the 
Committee on Finance says the revenue is short ; and if 
it is not necessary at this time, it had better be let alone. 
It was said that it was but a small sum that was required ; 
but it was in this way that our revenue was taken from us, 
drop by drop. 1 wouldask one question in relation to this 
law. Have our naval officers ever shewn a want of know- 
ledge in the science of their profession? If not, where 
is the peculiar necessity, at this time, of providing an es- 
tablishment for their education? Battles are generally 
won by the exercise of coolness and good sound common 
sense. Ihave no idea that an elaborate education is re- 
quired to make aman fight a successful battle. ‘The 
greatest fool I ever knew was the greatest classical scholar. 
In support of this position, if the Senate will indulge me, 
I will relate a story, the truth of which can be vouched 
for: When Governor Tryon was in office in North Caro- 
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fina, his wife was said to have rather more knowledge—of 
human nature, at any rate—than her husband. He took 
two young men into his office to study the law—one was 
from Rhode [sland and the other from Virginia. Mrs. 
Tryon, in conversation with these young men, asked them 
about the great men in their States. Well, they told her 
overall the men who had great characters for classical 
learning; but she said she had heard of Colonel Caswell 
and—[the name escaped the Reporter.] Oh, said they, 
these are merely men of common education ; they have 
no science and no learning: in fact, they are ignorant 
men; and one began life asa constable, and the other as 
a clerk ina Parish Church. One of these men had dis- 
tinguished himself in battle, and both were skillful com 
manders. There were two other men, [said Mr. Macon] 
who were never beaten by the enemy, who had no preten- 
sions to education, and, in fact, had no great need of it. 
But I forget the end of my story. Well, it happened that 
these two persons came to Governor Tryon’s house, and, 
at dinner, Mrs. Tryon sat between them, and kept them in 
conversation. After they had gone, she said to the two 
young men, +I thought you told me that those gentlemen 
were uneducated. I find it quite otherwise.” ‘The two 
students maintained that what they had said was true, and 
she concluded the conversation by saying, “that God had 
“educated those individuals, and done it better than it 
“could have been done by any college in the world.” 
Mr. M. doubted whether the greatest man in the country 
would have been improved by education. He might have 
been made greater in the fixing of periods and the fram- 
ing of sentences ; but he would not have been made 
greater in mind, by all the books in the world. The 
rounding off a period is not the most perfect sign of 
greatness, Sucha perfection would have made Patrick 
Henry less great than he was. His genius would have 
been trammelled by classical study. So it was with 
Franklin, Mis want of education probably made him the 
greater man. It has been said that the old women beat 
the doctors ; and I think it applies to other pursuits as 
well as that of medicine. One thing he was very much 
opposed to ; and that was, the Executive discretion—which 
was introduced into this bill, as wellas most others. New 
things were continually brought forward; and it seemed 
to him that the Navy was to Zute all the rest through—t{ say 
tote, as it is a word which is understood in the Southern 
States. I don’t think of the Navy as others do, I donot 
believe that any Navy was ever built for defence. It is 
intended for conquest 5 and1 don’t wish to conquer other 
nations. We have gone far enough in acquiring territory. 
We began with Louisiana, and the Western People were 
satisfied with its purchasc. Next we acquired Florida ; 
and now we want Cuba. As to preparing for war in 
peace, I don’t believe in the propriety of the system, ‘The 
moment we get through one war, we prepare for another ; 
and when People are ready for it, they are sure always to 
fight. Now, in relation to the supposed necessity of edu- 
cating Naval officers for their profession, I am not one who 
thinks it in any way necessary. And, on this point, le: me 
say, that most of the great naval commanders have been 
uneducated. De Ruyter wasa cabin boy, and rose to 
command and conquer by dint of that thing of which I 
have heen speaking, which God gives to People. In this 
way of preparing for war in time of peace, you have no- 
thing to support a war with when it comes, and the coun- 
try is inundated with paper money. We talk about the 
example of England. But I do not wish our imitation of 
that nation to go too far. Look at her condition. With 
a fine country, she is overrun with paupers. She has to 
kecp up her Army and Navy, and support her poor. 
The People of this country are taxed bard enough now. 
They want no more expenditures to increase the taxes. 
But we are told that this college is to cost nothing, or 
next to nothing : for the gentleman from South Carolina 


says there is to be no extra expense. Well, sir, it is always 

so. When we begin any expense, itis very small—very 

trifling—but as we go on, these things grow with our 

growth, and strengthen with our strength. And I think 

that,if this provision is adopted, there is not one here who 

knows any thing of the sum which this school will cost. 

It isa very easy way‘to get rid of the responsibility of le- 

gislating, by leaving the details to Executive discretion. 

But there were many things in relation to this establish- 

ment, if it were to be authorized by Congress, which 

ought to be lookedto. It oughtto be decided who the 

cadets should be, who went there. And if they go, they 

ought first to be sent to sea to discover whether they have 
a gift for the profession—for I am a great believer in 
gifts—and believe that not only pocts tt heroes are born 
to their trade. I say, said Mr. M., that the cadets at this 
projected institution will be, as they are at West Point, 
the sons of rich men exclusively, or nearly so. Well, sir, 
what will you do with all these restless spirits, after you 
have taught them the trade of arms? Can you expect to 
keep the country at peace, when it is full of soldiers ¢ 
Don’t you see that these men must have fighting to do, 
to keep them from doing mischief? I hada list of the 
sons of the dignitaries of the Empire who were at West 
Point; and Eshould really be afraid to show it. Is this the 
way to seek out military talents ? to take the son of every 
great man, and leave obscure abilities to lie idle? It is a 
bad system. I believe there is talent in the country for 
every ecmergency—and I believe we shall never have bet- 
ter officers in the line, than we had in the Revolution, 
when education for the military service could not be had. 
You must appoint officers that your men will follow— 
men that can command their soldiers. Courage, after all, 
is the requisite quality—and of that we have a great plen- 
ty. Courage is like cider, it is good for nothing until it 
works; and truc courage never begins to work until it 
comes near the enemy. A man may be very good at plan- 
ning, and in the sciences, and yet not good for fighting. 
Weare told, that this education for the Navy, is to cost 
nothing—and that the establishment is to do great good 
without any expense. These are very fair promises—but, 
does any body believe that they will hold out? Did we 
ever count the cost of any plan—or stop at any increase ? 
We are always advancing in expense. We have just rais- 
ed the salary of the Postmaster General to 6000 dollars, 
although he had enough before. I recollect when Gideon 
Granger was in the office, it was proposed to raise it. A 
gentleman from Pennsyivania asked if the salary was 
enough for the office, and the duty. It was answered yes 
—but it was not enough for the man. Well then,” re- 
joined the gentleman from Pennsylvania ; “let him re. 
sign, and we will get another.” ‘They had within a few 
years created a Board of Navy Commissioners, which was 
to be asaving also : butit turned out that they got good 
fat salaries, and so will the professors of your Naval School. 
They wont work for nothing. Formerly two men were 
sufficient for doorkeepers, &e. to the two Houses ; but 
now there isa regiment. I recollect, said Mr. M., and the 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr, Swrra] remembers it too, 
when the Clerks, in the offices of Congress at Philadel- 
phia, had to work at night. Now we decrease the labor, 
and increase their numbers and their salaries. Our great- 
est misfortune was during the war, that we had no men 
of experience. It was said, that some of the officers were 
too old, and had forgot whatthey once knew. Then there 
were the young men who had no experience, and be. 
tween them we were found very deficient. The gentle. 
man from Maryland says, that the Cadets at West Point 
are all poor men’s sons. I would ask the gentleman whe. 
ther these poor people had no rich kin, or whether their 

ancestors were not rich; because the rich always have 

the preference, and are taken first. I shall] go, said Mr. 

M. no farther, These are my thoughts on the establish- 
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ment of a Naval School, and as nobody had previously 
expressed them, 1 thought it my duty to do so. 

Mr. HAYNE said he rose with no other purpose than 
to correct the gentleman from North Carolina. 1 did not 
say, as the gentleman supposes, that the establishment of 
a Naval School would require no extra expense. I said 
merely, that, with regard to the pupils, there would be 
no extra expense, because, as they are now in the ser- 
vice, they would receive the pay only which they would 
receive were there no academy. But there will be an 
additional expense for professors and teachers. The bill 
proposes that the President of the United States shall 
forma plan for the institution, to be submitted to Con- 
gress al the next session. The details were, therefore, 
not now before the Senate, and the whole matter would 
be before them next year. There was another misappre- 
hension in the remarks of the gentleman from North Ca- 
rolina. He supposes that there was no deficiency in our 
officers. Inthishe wasmistaken. It was that deficiency 
which suggested the idea of a Naval Academy. he 
gentleman from Maryland had correctly stated that many 
of our midshipmen were found deficient in mathematical 
knowledge, and it was because they had no advantages 
for the attainment of the science. 1t was said by his friend 
from North Carolina, that some men came from the hand 
of the creator, great, in despite of the absence of educa- 
tion—that God made them great. This was true; and 
such minds usually broke through the trammels of their 
condition, and became distinguished by the mere force of 
genius. But what shall we do with the large mass of 
ininds of a common order, unendowed with these great 
natural qualities? Their humbler talents must be turned 
to serviceable account : for splendid talents are not suffi- 
ciently abundant to supply the ranks of any profession. 
If we agree in this, then education is important. If we 
refer to military matters, we ought to consult military 
men: if to naval affairs, we ought to ask the opinions 
of our naval heroes—and they believe that the plan now 
proposed is the best, for the interests both of the service 
and the country. 

Mr. MACON said, inreply, that he was convinced of the 
fact that there was no deficiency in the officers of the 
Navy. He had been told by an officer of the Navy, many 
years ago, that Congress was ruining the Navy. He said 


there were officers called Congress officers, who were 2p- | it was most gallantly blown up to prevent pursuit. 


pointed without the proper qualifications, and that cir- 
cumstance gave rise to the regulation that midshipmen 
should not be promoted until they had been examined. 
Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, desired a few minutes 
indulgence. His friend from Ohio had said that the 
friends of the bill had reason to complain of him (Mr. S.J 
for the opposition he had made to the bill. It was far 


from him to deal illiberally with any measure. He had 
great deference for the deliberate opinions of a committee. 
In reply to some remarks of the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. HArnisox] he would advert to one action which that 
gentleman had chosen, to illustrate his opinions ; he allud- 
ed to the battle of Bladensburgh. He requests me to 
ask General Jackson, whenever I may mecthim, whether, 
had there been one man there from West Point, we should 
have suffered defeat. 

Mr. HARRISON said he did not say “one man from 
West Point,” but a scientific commander. 

Mr. SMITH, of S. C. resumed. Well, sir, if science 
was required, had they not enough at that battle? Be- 
sides the military officers who commanded, there was the 
President of the United States, an adept in the science of 
government; and the Secretary of State, who was well 
instructed in the science of diplomacy, and he was also a 
Revolutionary officer, and fought at the battle of Tren- 
ton. Then there was the Secretary of War, who had also 
played a part in the Revolution; the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury—the keeper of the keys of the strong box—he 
went out to give his portion of science towards the defeat 
of the enemy, and the glory of our arms. The Secretary 
of the Navy, who had just ordered the blowing up of the 
Navy Yard, was also there—a very skilful man. And the 
Attorney General, who presides over the legal depart- 
ment, also went out to battle. Here was the choice ta- 
lent of the country collected together—a band of the 
most scientific men in the nation—and yet the gentle- 
man tells us that the battle was lost for want of science. 
It appears, on the contrary, that there was rather too 
much science on the field for convenient use. Commo- 
dore Barney was there as a subordinate, with the President 
of this vast Commonwealth to give him orders. Well, 
what kind of argument then is that of the gentleman frown 
Ohio? Who gained the only glory of the day? Com- 
modore Barney, who had no science, and who fought in 
sailoy style. He was a humble individual among this 
great diplomatic corps, but he fought bravely, and fell 
wounded on the field. Had the learned gentlemen of the 
Departments shewn the same bravery as Commodore Bar- 
ney, they would have been a host. But when the action 
commenced, the great talent of those gentlemen was 
found to lic in the retreat, and having crossed the Brage, 
Thus 
the gentleman from Ohio must perceive, thata tittle more 
courage and a little less science would have made a great 
change in the result of that battle, 

{The question was then taken onthe amendment offer- 
cd by Mr. SMITH, of S. C. and decided in the negative, 
by yeas and nays, as stated in a previous part of the Re- 
gister.] 
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DEBATES, &c. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Moxvar, DECEMBER 4, 1826. 


At twelve o’clock the House was called to order, by 
Hon. JOHN W. TAYLOR, of New York, Speaker of the 
House. The roll being called over by the Clerk of the | 
House, (Marrarw Sr. CLAIR CLARKE, Esq.) one hundred | 
and seventy-eight Representatives and three Delegates | 
answered to their names. , 

The usual message having been interchanged with the | 
Senate, a Committee was ordered to be appointed, jointly | 
with a Committee on the part of the Senate of the United | 
States, to wait on the President, and announce to him the į; 
organization of the two Houses. 


Tunspay, DECEMBER 5, 1826. 


Mr. LATHROP, from the Joint Committee appointed | 
to wait on the President of the United States, and inform | 
him that the two Houses were in session, and ready to re- 
ceive any communication he might be pleased to make, 
reported that they had attended to the duty assigned | 
them, and that the President had reptied that he would 
send a communication to both Houses this day at twelve 
o'clock. 

A message, with accompanying documents, was then | 
reccived from the President, by the hands of Mr. Jonn | 
Adams, his private Secretary, and was read at the Clerk’s 
table. [See Appendix.] 

The reading being concluded, % 

On motion of Mr. LATHROP, the message and docu- 
ments were referred to a Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and six thousand copies thereof 
ordered to be printed, for the use of the members. 


WEDNESDAY, Decemnrn G, 1826. 


On motion of Mr. CONDICT, the House, having adopt- 
ed an onler for the appointment of the several Standing 
Committees, and resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, the several branches of 
the President’s message were referred to the diferent 
Standing and Select Committees, without debate. 


Tuunspax, Decrmuzr 7, 1826. 


This day was wholly occupied in the presentation of 
petitions, and on motions for inquiry. 


Fripar, Decempen 8, 1826. 


The House was again occupied in disposing of motions 
for inquiry and other preliminary business. 


Moxpar, Decemuen 11, 1826. 
DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUMS. 


On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House went 
to Committee of the Whole, Mr. POWELL in the chair, 
on the following bill for the relief of the New York and 
Pennsylvania Institutions for the instruction of the Deaf 
and oe (being one of those reported at the last ses- 
sion: 
“ Beit enacted, &c. T 


ip 
in 


hat there be granted to the New 
York Institution for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
and to the Pennsylvania Institution forthe Deafand Dumb, 
each one township of land, (excepting section numbered 
sixteen, for the use of schools therein,) to be located un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of thé Treasury; which 
lands shall be, and forever remain, to the use of said In- 


J 


tain that the 


stitutions, for the education of indigent Deaf and Dumb 
persons ; or if said Institutions shall sel 
they are authorized to do, 
sales shall be and r 
shall be the duty of the said Corporations to sell the said 
lands, within five years from the 


1 said land, which 
do, the money arising from such 
emain forever to the same use: and it 


n passage of this act; and 
the same shall be located in one of the Territories, on 


lands to which the Indian title has been extinguished.” 

The report of the Committee who submitted this bill 
having heen read, it was reported to the House without 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITE, of Florida, was not opposed to the relief of 
the Institutions in question, and, therefore, should not 
directly oppose the bill now before the House. But, as 
the townships proposed to be granted to these Institu. 
tions may be located within the Territory he had the honor 
to represent, and as several similar grants had already 
been made, within that Territory, to the retarding of its 
population, and to the great injury of the country, he would 
move, as an amendment, to strike out all after the word 
** Treasury,” and insert the following proviso : 

“Provided, The same shall be sold by the Receiver 
and Register of the Land Office within the district where 
the same shall be located, at the first public sale, and the 
money arising from the same be paid to the Institutions,” 

Mr. CAMBRELENG was reluctant to oppose the a- 
mendment of the gentleman from Florida, but believed 
that, if it prevailed, the benefit intended by the bill to 
those benevolent Institutions, would be nearly if not 
wholly lost. Should the sale take place as in the proviso, 
the value of the grant would be reduced to less than one- 
third of what it would realize if the Institutions were al. 
lowed to manage their own property in their own way. 

Mr. WHITE replied, in further support of the amend- 
ment: Had a clause like that he now moved to strike out 
been inserted in the bill which formerly passed the House, 
for the benefit of the Kentucky Asylum, he should have 
made the sume motion, in relation to it, as he had now 
done in respect to the present bill. ‘The grant made by 
this bill is equal to twenty-three thousand acres of land ; 
which, if located in the good lands of Florida, would 
support ten or twelve thousand settlers 3 and the House 
might readily conceive how the withholding of such a 
tract was calculated to retard the settlement of an infant 
Territory. The bill for the benefit of one of these insti- 
tutions, in Kentucky, did not confine the grant to land 
within the Territories; but the present bill does so con- 
fine it. There were two of these grants already located 
in Florida—one to the State of Kentucky, and that to 
General Lafayette; and not an acre of either had yet been 
sold. It was his duty to submit to the will of Congress, 
and, should it be their pleasure to grant this land and to 
place it within the Territory he represented, he must sub- 
mit without murmuring, but he held it his duty to his con- 
stituents to protest againsta policy which went to retard 
the settlement of the country—he hoped, however, that 
Congress, while they were liberal to these institutions, 
would take care that the Territories of which they were 
the guardians, should be preserved from injury. The 
lands now proposed to be granted, were worth at least 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. WURTS regretted very m 
should be made to such a bill. 
jection urged by the Delegate fi 


ich that any opposition 
If he understood the ob- 
rom Florida, it arose from 
on would not be brought 
he Institutions be allowed 
ld be sold by the Govern. 
om the very nature of the case, it was cer. 
land would be turned into cash as soon ag 


his fear that the lands in questi 
so soon into the market, should t 
to manage them, as if they shou 
ment. But, fr 
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practicable. The necessities of these Institutions was a 
sufficient gurantee for this. Should the amendment pre- 
vail, the whole object of the bill would be, in a great 
measure, defeated. The bill effectually guarded against 
any material interruption of the settlement of the Terri- 
tory, by providing that the land must be sold within 
five years. No great harm could happen to Florida while 
this proviso remained in the bill. The Territory was in 
no danger. It might be true that the land given to La- 
fayette was not yet sold. But the cases were widely dif- 
ferent; and reasons applied to the one which had nothing 
whatever to do with the other. The bill was now in 
precisely the same form as when it had been before the 
wee at the last session, when no such objections were 
urged. 

Mr. MALLARY observed, that the bill granted the 
tanid to these Institutions by their corporate name ; they 
would hold it with corporate powers; and could, there- 
fore, either put it out on perpetual lease, or dispose of 
the fee. It was by no means certain that they would be 
under the necessity of immediately converting it into cash, 
because their immediate pressure might be relieved from 
other quarters. Now, no gentleman need be told how 
disagreeable, and how positively injurious, the existence 
of perpetual leases must be, in a young and rising Terri- 
tory. There, especially, it was desirable that all occu- 
pants should be owners of the soil. The land should all 
be held by freehold tenure ; and, if any corporation did 
receivea grant, they should, at least, be restrained from 
leasing. But if, as had been stated, these Institutions 
were so needy as’ to want the land immediately turned 
into money, the amendment met their case, and could do 
no injury. 

Mr. BUCHANAN thought it manifest, from the obser- 
vations of the gentleman from Vermont, that he had not 
examined this bill with his usual accuracy. For himself, 
Mr. B. said, he would never vote to give a corporation 
Jand in a Territory, with power to hold it an indefinite 
length of time : it would be unjust and improper, But 
no such power is granted by the bill. ‘They must sell 
the land within five years. They cannot lease it; or, if 
they do, their lessees will become frecholders in avery 
short time. The objection, therefore, of the gentleman, 


did not apply. The simple question before the House is, ; 


shall these benevolent corporations be compelled to sell 
the donation of their Government immediately, at the very 


first sale of public lands; or, shall they be permitted to | 


manage it for themselves, and sell, as policy may dictate, 


at any time within five years? If the House intended to | 
make a grant to these schools, on the same terms as they į 


had already done to other Institutions of a similar kind, in 


other States, they would pass the bill as it stands: but if! 


the lands are to be exposed to a compulsory sale, the in- 
i 3 9 


form of the bill entirely, He had stated that the land was 
worth one hundred thousand dollars ; why not vote this. 
sum in moncy, at once? In his judgment it was the worst 
possible policy this Government could pursue, to grant 
away the public lands to corporations and companies. If 
they gave at all, it was the better way to give in money. 
It must be a manifest injury, in a Territory beginning to 
settle, to have a whole township of land tied up in the 
hands of a corporation. For his part, he found difficulty 
in understanding the bill at all. One part of it provides 
that the land shall be sold in five years : another seems 
to give the power to hold it in perpetuity. As to its va- 
lue, he believed it to be worth morc than one-hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. WHITE said, that his main objection was to the 
principle of the bill. His position was, that lands sold in 
the manner proposed, always sold more slowly than if 
brought into the market as other public lands were 
brought. ‘They had, already, in the Territory, the grant 
to Lafayette ; two to seminarics of learning; one fora 
similar Institution in Kentucky ; and, if cither of these 
were located there, it would make a gratuity of five town- 
ships. Now, it was known to every one, that the good 
lands in Florida were sparse : a township would support 
ten thousand persons; and five were already granted. 
Besides, it had been found, by experience, that when- 
ever a period was fixed, within which lands were to be 
sold, they were always held back, in the hope of a rise in 
their value, tillthe very latest moment. These lands, he 
had no doubt, if granted, would not be sold till the last 
months of the fifth year. Now, all this tended to impede 
the settlement of Florida, and keep it so much longer in a 
Territorial state. This was a consideration to which Con- 
gress could not be indifferent. The expense to the Gener- 
al Government, arising from the coninuance of a Territo- 
! rial condition, ina district of country which would other- 
wise have become a State, was very great. He admitted 
‘that the amendment might cause the lands to produce 
rather less money ; but it must be remembered, that no 
| Jess than sixty-nine thousand acres were already given for 
‘the benefit of the Deaf and Dumb, out of Florida lands 
and that much of the best land there was fit for the culti- 
vation of sugar. The sugar lands in Louisiana were now 
worth from sixty to seventy dollars an acre; whereas, in 
| Worida, they were bringing as yet but six and seven. What 
| would be their value in five years more, he could not say, 
but it must be very great. And the bill, let it be observ- 
led, gives power to these corporations, at the end of that 
time, to sell the lands to their own agent, and thus to 
remain the real owners. Such afraud could not be pre- 
vented or guarded against. He, therefore, thought it 
best, cither to make the grant in money, or, if in land, to 
insert such provision as should guard the Territories from 


evitable consequence would be, that they must be sacri- ; injury. 
y J 


ficed. Every body could tell what was likely to be the 
fate of a tract of land, set up, with a knowledge, by all 
parties, that it must be sold within a fixed time, bring 
what it might; and this in a distant Territory, among 
persons strangers to the Institutions concerned, and feel- 
ing not the least concern or interest about them. They 
would go to speculators, and would not bring more than 
the minimum price allowed by law. The bill does not 
prevent Florida from saying that no land within that Ter- 
ritory shall be held in mortmain. These lands must be 
disposed of in five years; but, if that period is thought 
too long, let it be curtailed ; but do not compel your be 

neficiaries to sacrifice the gift you bestow. 

Mr. MALLARY acknowledged that he had been mis- 
taken in the provisions of the bill, having only heard it 
read at the Clerk’s table. As it contained the restriction 
referred to, he saw no objection toits passage. 

‘Marc McC OV said he would have been glad if his friend 


from Florida had propgsed an amendment changing the} 


AMBRELENG, in reply, wished to ask the De- 
| legate one question. Did he seriously believe, if these 
lands should be put up at auction, at the first sale, they 
would be purchased by bona fide settlers ?—by that gen- 
tleman’s constituents ?—or would they not be bought up 
by speculators? Were the land, indeed, worth forty or 
Afty dollars an acre, he might consent to the amendment, 
but every body knew that the United States would never 
get any such price: two, three, or, at the utmost, five 
dollars, was all that could be expected by any man, who 
knew how the United States’ lands sell. He was not stre- 
nuous in insisting that the lands should be located in Flo- 
rida, nor did the bill specify where they were to be taken 
from. He would be content with any other portion of the 
public domain. 

Mr. POWELL now moved to lay 
which motion, after an unsuccessful attempt, on 
of Mr. CAMBRELENG, to obtain an adjournment, 
ly prevailed ; on which, the House adjourned, 


Mr. C 


the bill on the table ; 
the part 
final- 
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Tuxspar, DECEMBER 12, 1826. 
BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG moved the consideration of a re- 
solution he presented yesterday, and which is inthe fol- 
lowing words : j 

« Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to furnish this House with a statement, exhibiting, 
annually, from the 30th Sept.mber, 1815, to the 30th 
September, 1826, the amount and description of mer- 
chandise exported from the United States to the British 
Colonies, embraced in the recent Order in Council ; the 
amount and description of merchandise imported from the 
same during the said term; a statement of the tonnage 
annually employed in that trade ; distinguishing between 
British and American vessels; and of the revenue annu- 
ally accruing upon merchandise imported from said Co- 
Jonies,” 

Mr. EVERETT offered the following amendment, 
which he did not doubt would meet the views of the mo- 
ver, asit went only to carry his inquiry a step farther, and 
render the information to be obtained more full and com- 
plete, viz: to add to the resolution the following words : 
* and to the other British American Colonies.” 

Mr. CAMBRELENG accepted the amendment as a 
modification of his resolution. 

Mr. MINER observed, that the resolution, (of Mr. 
Camsreneya) as amended, did not, in his judgment, em- 
brace sufficient ground. HE wished to obtain a state- 
ment which would present a clear view of the trade be- 
tween this country and the Colonies of Great Britain. 
The resolution before the House asked for the amount 
and description of merchandise imported and exported. 
Mr. M. was anxious to have the value also. When this 

value was stated, his mind received a better impression 
of the importance of the trade than when the amount and 
description of the articles were alone mentioned. The 
resolution before the House sought for the amount of im- 
posts and tonnage accruing on the trade in this country. 
Mr. M. wished, also, if possible, to obtaina statement of 
the imposts, tonnage, and other charges, paid in the Co- 
lonial ports, There are duties on exportations from 
those ports to this country in United States’ vessels, and 
bounties when the exportations are made in British ves- 
sels, operating against our commerce. Certain articles 
from this country are prohibited from importation into 
the Colonies. ‘Their ports, at times, are closed; and 
again, for a time, are open to our vessels, which render- 
ed the trade uncertain, and to our merchants, engaged in 
it, was extremely vexatious. Information on all these 
pants Mr. M. was desirous to obtain. With such view, 
he had prepared an amendment to the resolution of the 
honorable gentleman from New York, more extensive in 
its objects. Mr. M. would remark, that the subject was 
complex as it was important. We are informed that it 
cannot be settled by treaty, but must be regulated by the 
legislation of the parties. The information asked for in 
his amendment, he felt to be necessary to enable him to 
form a correct opinion upon the matters at issue. 

The amendment of Mr. M. proposed to strike out all 
after the word “ Resolved,” and to insert : 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to 
furnish this House with a statement, exhibiting, annually, 
from the 30th of September, 1815, to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1826, the amount, description, and value, of mer- 
chandise exported from the United States, in vessels 
thereof, to the British Colonies, respectively, the trade 
to which is not regulated by treaty ; the amount, de- 
scription, and value of merchandise, imported from the 
same, in vessels of the United States, during the said 
time ; the number and tonnage of vessels of the United 
States engaged in such trade; the amount of revenue 
derived from merchandise importedin, and the amount of 

Vou. UL—35 


tonnage paid by, such vessels. A like statement and 
view of the trade in British vessels. 

** And that the Secretary furnish a further statement, 
shewing, as nearly as possible, the amount of duties paid 
on such merchandise by United States’ vessels, in said 
British ports, either on importation or exportation ; the 
tonnage and other duties and charges which such United 
States’ vessels have paid: a similar statement, shewing 
the duties and charges paid by such British vessels, and 
the amount of bounty, if any, allowed on exportations to 
the United States in such British vessels. 

“And that the Secretary further state at what times, 
during the period referred to, any of the said British Co- 
lonies, or ports, have been closed to vessels of the Unit- 
ed States; what articles of the produce of the United 
States have been prohibited from importation into said Co- 
lonies ; what other articles, though not prohibited, were 
yet charged with a duty so onerous as to be, in effect, 
wholly, or nearly, excluded; what articles, the produce 
of such Colonies, were prohibited exportation hither in 
United States’ vessels: and shewing, also, in what years, 
if any, United States’ vessels were permitted to clear out 
with cargoes, from such Colonies, to any part of the 
world, other than the United States, 

“<The whole statement being given in such manner ag 
to present a clear and condensed view as practicable of 
the trade with the British Colonies.” 

Mr. CAMBRELENG observed, in reply, that he had 
not the smallest objection to a call for all the information 
referred to in the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. But, if the honorable gentleman would 
revise that amendment, he would perceive that many of 
its items were of a description which rendered it proper 
to seek them in the Department of State, not that of the 
Treasury, (to which alone his own resolution was direct- 
ed.) He, therefore, thought it would be better if the 
call proposed by the gentleman should be embodied in a 
separate resolution, and he requested, as an act of comity 
on the part of that gentleman, that he would consent to 
withdraw his amendment, for the present, and suffer the 
original resolution to pass. g 

Mr. MINER, while professing to view the information 
he had proposed to demand as of the highest importance, 
and by no means convinced thatthe course suggested 
was the best; yet, as he had been requested by the gen- 
tleman from New York, said he would consent to with- 
draw the amendment. 

And it was accordingly withdrawn. 

The resolution, as modified, was then agreed to by the 
House. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1826. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. HAILE submitted the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of making 
provision for the disposal of such lands as may have been 
offered for sale, and remain unsold, so as to enable pur- 
chasers to procure small tracts at reduced prices. 

2. Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be 
further instructed to inquire into the expediency of au- 
thorizing persons who have purchased lands at the Go- 
vernment price, to enter a certain quantity of barren and 
unproductive lands, commonly called pine lands, that 
may be in the vicinity of their tracts, in which they may 
reside, at reduced prices. 

3. Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands 
be farther instructed to inquire into the expediency of au- 
thorizing purchasers of public lands to enter forty acre 
tracts. 

Mr. HAILE stated, that the object he had in view in 
addressing afew remarks to the House was for the pur- 
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pose of pressing this subject early upon the attention of 
the members, in order to awaken their interest in a mea- 
sure of essential importance to the new States. A change 
inthe policy heretofore pursued, with regard to the dis- 
posal of the public lands, is loudly called for. There 
are tracts of country, from their peculiar and local situa- 
tion, that require every inducement to be held out by 
the Government to encourage their settlement. A large 
tract of country, comprehended between the 3ist de- 
gree of latitude and the sea-coast, in Mississippi, 
a very sparse population. ‘The land is most generally of 
an unproductive quality, and will not command the Go- 
vernment price. The unsold land in that district, North 
of the 31st degree of latitude, amounts to two millions 
two hundred thousand acres. There are six counties in 
the limits of this district : only twenty-two half quarter 
sections of land have been entered at the Land Office in 
that district since 1824, The good land lies in small bo- 
dies, and purchasers ought to have the privilege of en- 
tering small tracts. The People of this district 
much dissatisfied with the present state of things. 
have already gone to a country 
United States, that is supposed 
inducements than the United States holds out. 


by them to offer greater 


quality and local situation of the land. Mr. H. further 
stated, that it was his belief that, unless some measures 
are speedily adopted, a considerable part of the State of 
Mississippi would be eventually depopulated. He hoped 
that this subject would early engage the attention of the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

The resolutions were then agreed to. 


Thunspay, Pscemper 14, 1826. 


MASSACHUSETTS MILITIA CLAIMS. 

The House proceeded to consider the following reso- 
lution, submitted by Mr. BARTLETT, on the 10th day 
of April, 1826. 

“ Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole House 
be discharged from the further consideration of the 
claims of the State of Massachusetts, for Militia services 
rendered during the late war; that the same be referred 
to the Secretary of War, and that he be instructed to re- 
port to this House what items and what amount of claims 
are within the principles and rules which have been ap- 

lied to the adjustment of claims of other States, for mi- 
ftia services during the late war.” 

Mr. BARTLETT then modified his resolution to read 
as follows : 

‘ Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole House 
be discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
to authorize the settlement and payment of the State of 
Massachusetts for certain services rendered during the 
late war ; that the same, with the claim of Massachusetts 
for military services, be referred to the Secretary of War, 
and that he be instructed to report to this House what 
classes and what amount of said claim may be allowed and 
paid upon the principle and rules which have been ap- 
plied to the adjustment of cluims of the other States, for 
military services during the late war; and, also, if any 
parts of said claims are disaliowed, to state the reasons for 
which the same are rejected.” 

Mr. M‘COY moved to amend the modified resolution 
by inserting, after the words ‘late war,” where they last 
occur, the following : 

« And to which the assumed authority of the Governor 
of that State, to control the militia, and to judge ofthe 
necessity of ordering them into ser ice, does not apply ” 

The amendment was agreed to. o 

Mr. BUCHANAN wished that the mover Would con- 
sent to let his resolution lie for one day on the table, 
that the House might have an opportunity of consi- 


contains | fering it had been to avoid a discussi 


Mr. H. | its merits, 
stated, thata price should be fixed, according to the | quire non 


dering so important a subject: as he understood the 
resolution, from hearing itread, it proposed a transfer 
of the jurisdiction of the subject to the Secretary of 
War. He was not now prepared to vote upon that 
measure. 

Mr. BARTLETT explained. The resolution did not 
go to take the control of the subject out of the hands 
of this House: it sent it to the Secretary of War 
merely for the purpose of inquiry. His object in of- 
on of this claim, on 

the bill reported at the last session, and which, from its 
position in the Calendar, must come up very soon. 
Mr. HOUSTON was opposed to the resolution. He 
| could not conceive for what end this matter should be 
sent to the Department of War. When it was up for 
| discussion, last session, he understood that the House 
were in possession of full information respecting it : it 
| could not be intended to get new facts: and if it was 
| merely to obtain the sanction of the Department to some 


are very | of the items of the claim, Ke imagined it would have very 
Many | little effect—it 
beyond the limits of the | Why should not the subject be discussed now, as well as 


certainly would never change his vote. 


at any othertime ? if the claim had merits, let it rest on 
and receive accordingly : it certainly could ac- 
e from the Department of War, He was op- 
posed to the reference. 

Mr. BARTLETT then, in compliance with the request 
of Mr. BUCHANAN, consented to let the resolution lie 
for one day. 


Fnipar, Decruurn 15, 1826. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, at whose request a resolution of- 
fered yesterday by Mr. BARTLETT, in relation to the 
claims of Massachusetts, had been for one day laid on the 
table, moved the consideration of that resolution at this 
time—-a motion which he said was due as an act of cour 
tesy to that gentleman. 

The motion prevailed, and the subject 
taken up. 

‘The question being on the adoption of the resolution- 

Mr. HOUSTON observed that he should be glad to see 
this claim, which had been so long and so often discussed, 
finally disposed of ; nor should he oppose the course now 
proposed by its friends, could he view that course as fair 
or expedient. But he was utterly opposed to referring 
the subject to the Department of War. It had been re- 
ferred there once already, and the proper officer had re- 
ported on it: since then, it had been sent, session after 
session, to committecs of this House. It was now pro- 
posed to send it back again to the Department, He could 
see no necessity nor propriety in such a measure. if the 
claim was to be settled on the principles declared in the 
resolution, there could be no need of submitting it to the 
Secretary of War. It has already every advantage for 
such a settlement that it will have afterward ; but if it is 
| not to be put on that ground, it may be audited and set- 
i tled at once. He could discover no object in sending it 
Í to the Department, unless it were that it might be exam- 
ined by the Secretary, and returned to the House with an 
imposing sanction in its support. He would not be so 
much opposed to this course if it had not been already in 
that Department, and the Auditor had not already pointed 
out the objectionable items of the claim. Could the ob- 
ject of the friends of the claim be to gain time ? If that 
was their wish, why not move at once to lay the bill on 
the table ? ‘There was no need, for such an object, to 
trouble any of the Departments. But if that was not the 
object intended, why not Jet the House take up the sub- 
ject, and discuss, and decide upon it? No advantage 
could accrue, cither to the claim, or to the House, rom 
farther delay. if the bill was to be taken up at this ses- 
sion at all, the sooner the better. Let its friends have $ 


was accordingly 
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fullopportunity to bring all its merits into view, and press 
them at large upon the consideration of the House. He 
was aware that the Second Auditor had reported favora- 
bly with regard to some items of the claim. Let these be 
paid. If Massachusetts wants the money, let her have all 
that has been allowed; a part of the sam will be some 
benefit ; and let her have it: why should the money lie 
in the Treasury ? Did Massachusests wish it to lie there, 
that it might giye a handle to the demand of the whole 
balance claimed’? If she cannot get her claim altogether, 
let her have it by piece-meal ; but at all events let Con- 
gress keep in its hands the whole management of the 
affair. If the claim must be referred somewhere, let it go 
to a select Committee, but do not send it to a Department, 
that it may receive imposing features, which did not na- 
turally belong to it. 

Mr. INGERSOLL said he believed there was a portion 
ofthe amount claimed by Massachusetts, to which that 
State was justly entitled ; yet there was a part, (and, he 
understood, by far the greater part, ) to which he should 
be as much opposed as the gentleman from Tennessee, 
who had just taken his seat. When the bill was up at 
the last session, he had felt much embarrassment how to 
act, because no discrimination was contained in it be- 
tween the just and the exceptionable parts of the claim. 
He felt the same embarrassment still ; and he was in favor 
of the resolution of the gentleman from New Hampshire, 
precisely because it relieved him from this embarrass- 
ment, by proposing to have the line of distinction marked 
out. This was what he ever wished. Let us not have 
vague descriptions or a barren reference to principles, 
but let us have the items before us, in black and white. 
By the resolution, the Secretary is called to say how much 
of the claim is justified by the principles established in the 
a lowance of the claims of other States ; and how much 
of it is to be disallowed. ‘To make its provisions more 
acceptable to the opponents of the claim, it has been so 
amended by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. M’Coy,] 
that all that part of the claim affected by the objections 
set up by the Governor of Massachusetts, to put the mi- 
ltra under the control of the General Government, is to be 
excluded. This must render the resolution perfectly safe ; 
and with this qualification he was prepared to vote for its 
adoption. 

Mr, BARTLETT remarked, in supporting the resolu- 
tion, that he had been unusually unfortunate in the posi- 
tion in which he had placed himself before the House. 
His resolution was, originally, so drawn as to give much 
dissatisfaction to the friends of the claim, and it now ap- 
peared to please the opponents no better ; but in offering 
it, he had sought to please neither—he had presented it, 
because he believed thet a part of the claim was as justly 
due as those claims of other States which had long since 
been both allowed and paid; but that another portion 
arose under such circumstances, and was vonnected with 
such feelings, that he coukl never consent to its allow- 
ance by the Government, and his object had been to se- 
parate the one from the other. Why should such a 
course be objected to? 

it had been said that the resolution went to put the sub- 
ject beyond the control of Congress, and to transfer its 
decision to the Department of War. But that was not 
the intention, nor would it be the effect, of the resolution. 
The resolution says no such thing. It only asks of the 
Secretary of War certain information, in order to enable 
the House to act with understanding upon the subject. 
How would the claim be situated if there were no bill on 
the subject? Tt would have to go to the Department, and 
therea subordinate officer would pass upon all its items ; 
strike off some, and allow others; and the voice of this 
House would never be heard inthe matter, The resolu- 
tion asks the Head of that Department to state his opinion 


on the items, and to hand over to this House the amount 
which he believes to be justly allowable. The subject 
was then to be finally settled here. Legislation had bee 
come necessary, because Massachusetts, having presented 
some claims which were of an exceptionable character, 
the Auditor had referred the whole subject to the late 
President, and it had subsequently been by him referred 
to Congress for its decision. The President was under 
no obligation to do this ; but had freety chosen that course, 
as in his judgment most expedient. The resolution ask» 
ed the Secretary to present the subject in a distinct and. 
tangible form before the House ; and its adoption would, 
perhaps, be a mean of avoiding such a scene as was pre- 
sented at the last session, when the bill in relation to these 
claims was under consideration. He wished to get rid 
of that bill. If it remained in its present form, he should 
be compelled to vote against it; although he believed 
and was satisfied that a part of the claim is perfectly just, 
and ought to be allowed. The just and the unjust por- 
tions are there put together, and as the unjust far exceed 
in amount, he must reject the whole. Besides, the very 
general language of the bill opened a wide field to de- 
clamation, which would shed no light on the real merits 
of the claim. Should such declamation be repeated on 
this occasion, it would consume time far too valuable to 
be so occupied. He had hoped that the resolution would 
mect the unanimous approbation of the House. For 
himself, he had no personal interest in the matter, and 
was only anxious that justice should be done. 

Mr. WEEMS was in favor of the resolution. He had 
declared, last session, that, in his judgment, a part of 
the claim ought to be allowed. He was as willing to pay 
that portion as any gentleman on the floor. Another 
portion he was entirely opposed to. It was now proposed 
to send the claim back to the War Department, that it 
may be dissected, and that these two parts may be sepas 
rated. In consistency, therefore, he was bound to sup- 
port such a resolution. It did not ask the Secretary to 
instruct this House in its duty ; but only to draw a line of 
separation between the sound and unsound portions of 
the claim. When this was done, one wish of his friend 
from Tennessee would be gratified, Massachusetts might 
receive what was actuallydue. That gentleman was mis- 
taken, however, in saying that the Secretary of War 
had had the claimalready referred tohim. Ithad never 
been submitted to the Secretary of War in person, but 
only to the accounting officers in that Department, and 
they had statednone of the reasons which had induced 
them to reject any of the items. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said he rose neither to support nor 
oppose the resolution. He did not support it, because 
he was, individually, prepared to act upon it, having, 
to guide his own course, bestowed considerable atten- 
tion upon the subject. He could not oppose it, be- 
cause it asked for further information. All the gentle. 
men who had spoken in opposition to the resolution ad- 
mitted that there is a portion of the claims which ought 
to be paid; but he rose to correct an error into which 
the gentlemen from Tennessee and Maryland had fallen, 
who, whilst they admitted, as every one must who would 
read the papers concerning it, that there is a sunt of mo- 
ney which Massachusetts ought to have, upon every 
principle of justice and equity, yet seemed to suppose 
that she had refused to accept that portion. Now, Mr. 
S. said, this was altogether a mistake : for, although it 
was declared by the late President of the United States, 
that Massachusetts ought to have this portion of the mo- 
ney, and had been so admitted, also, by every one who 
had spoken on the question, yet the money was with- 
held from her, and she has never had the power to 
take it. Gentlemen need not go to the Department 
of War to know why she had not taken it. She has not 
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taken it, said Mr. S. because you would not give it to 
her. Whilst the late President had conceded that there 
wasa portion of that claim which ought to be paid, 
he had said, also, that, because there was another portion 
which was doubtful (only) in its character, therefore he had 
determined to send the whole for the consideration of Con- 

ress. Now, when it comes before Congress, being sent 
fore by the President of the United States, because there is 
a part of it which he does not think ought to be paid, the 
bill on the subject is objected to because it does not desig- 
nate what particular part of the claim ought to be paid—all 
agree that some of it should be paid, but do not say what 
part, &c.—and thus the claim is bandied about. Gentle- 
men, from a suspicion of a possibility that something will 
be paid on account of it which ought not to be paid, will 
not take measures to ascertain what is the unexceptiona- 
ble part of the claim. It was a matter of common Justice 
tothe State of Massachusetts, for gentlemen either to vote 
for the bill as it now is on the tables of the House, or to 
take measures to satisfy themselves what portion of it 
they will give ; and not to keep Congress, from year to 
year, in the acknowledged condition of withholding pay- 
ment of a sumof money due to that State, because it is 
possible, in the adjustment of her account, she might re- 
ceive a sum which ought not to be given to her. 

Mr. DRAYTON observed, that gentlemen seemed gen- 
erally to suppose that the resoution would leave still before 
the House the whole of the matter which has heretofore 
been before it--but such was not the fact ; the resolution 
went greatly to narrow the ground of consideration. The 
documents.which have been submitted at the last sessions, 
referred to the whole claim of Massachusetts generally. 
Neither the President nor the Department of War attempt- 
ed to discriminate what is due from what is not. ‘heir 
communications left the subject perfectly at large ; and 
an opinion could only be deduced from a laborious exam- 
ination of the documents in detail. But the resolution 
now offered, narrowed greatly the inquiry imposed 
upon the House, because its effect would be entirely to 
exclude all that portion of the claim which is dubious and 
contested. It avoided particularly all that part of it to 
which the principles of the Governor of Massachusetts, 
in respect to the militia, apply. The House had never 
yet expressed an opinion as to how much of the claim 
ought to be allowed; it would now be in a situation to 
do so, as much extraneous matter would be stripped 
away from the subject. Another important aid, said Mr. 
D., will be derived from its adoption, The Secretary is 
required to state what portion of the claim falls under 
precedent, according to the rules established in allowing 
the Militia Claims of other States. These rules have 
never yet been clearly and distinctly laid down; much 
diversity has prevailed in the different cases. In some 
of them, compensation has been confined to militia when 
actually in the service of the United States ; in others, it 
has not : in some, interest has been allowed, in others, 
not. Allthe cases should be settled by the same rule. 
The Secretary will have to investigate these several set- 
tlements, and deduce a general rule from them. Thus, 
by adopting the resolution before them, the House will 
have this arduous subject both simplified and illustrated. 
On these-two corsiderations, he should be in favor of the 
resolution. There was another consideration, Mr. D. 
said, which weighed in its favor. The Military Com- 
mittee had, at the last session, reported a bill, allowing 
these claims toa certaintextent ; it did not specify the 
allowance, but only laid down certain general principles 
by which it was to be governed. Those principles ad- 
mitted of a diversity in their application ; so that, at all 
events, the Secretary of War would have to decide how 
they applied to the claims. It would be better that he 
should do this at once, beforehand, and then the House 


could decide whether it approved his decision ; in the 
other case, it would be final. He agreed in the regret 
which had been expressed in relation to the warmth 
which was exhibited the last session in the discussion 
of this subject—and he feared that they should have 
the same scene over again, unless the resolution were 
adopted—and that the claim would continue to be bandi- 
ed backward and forward between Congress and the 
President, as it had been heretofore. 

Mr. FORSYTH rose, not, he said, to say any thing of 
the Massachusetts Claims, nor to make any objection to 
the resolution before the House. He would not discuss 
the merits of the Claims, he said, because the subject was 
not before them. But he wished to say a few words up- 
on what had fallen from the gentleman from Maine. That 
gentleman had intimated, that it was admitted, by all 
the members of the House, that something was due te 
Massachusetts, and had not been paid, and that it was 
the fault of this House that it had not been paid. The 
facts in the case, Mr. F. said, would not justify this con- 
clusion. He did not speak with great confidence on the 
subject, but, according to his recollection, the facts 
were these: The claims of the State of Massachusetts 
were examined and settled at the Treasury, and the 
amount found due to her was paid under the provisions 
of the general law. A certain portion of these claims 
were considered, by the Executive, to he so tainted by 
the circumstances of their origin, as to make it improper 
that they should be paid. They were, therefore, rejecte 
ed by the President. After the lapse of some years, cir- 
cumstances occurred which induced a change in the 
mind of the President on this subject. ‘The President of 
the United States having caused these claims to be re- 
examined by the War Department, it was discovered that 
they were susceptible of classification ; and that some of 
them might come within the provisions of the law. Bat 
the President of the United States did not choose to take 
upon himself the responsibility of directing them to be 
paid. The funds to pay this portion were in his hands, 
and he did not think proper to use them. If any injus- 
tice, then, had been done to Massachusetts, it was not 
by Congress, but by the President of the United States, 
But, [said Mr. F+] I, for my part, am not satisfied that one 
cent is due to Massachusetts. There has been an error 
on this subject, which has run not through this House 
merely, but through the country. The President of the 
United. States has decided this question against the claim 
of Massachusetts in the first instance If he has not so 
decided it, he has acted unjustly towards the State of 
Massachusetts ; and he (and not we) is to blame for it. 
Mr. F. said, he had no particular objection to this resolu. 
tion, and rose only to make this explanation of facts. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said he was not aware, although the 
gentleman from Georgia professed to rise to correct an 
error, that he had succeeded in the object for which he 
rose. Isaid [observed Mr. S.J that it seemed that every 
body admitted that something was due to the State of 
Massachusetts. Itdidso seem, certainly, because every 
gentleman who spoke, distinctly admitted that there was 
something due to Massachusetts. This, J said, nobody 
had denied : I may hereafter say, there is one exception 
to this remark-—-there may be many others. With re- 
spect to the refusal to pay the money allowed to be due, 
did I ever say that it was not refused ? Did I not, on the 
contrary, say that the Executive would not pay the 
money ? What we complain of, is, that the money has 
not been paid. Lsaid that injustice had been done to 
Massachusetts ; but I did not say that it had been done 
here or elsewhere, ‘The injustice is, that the. moncy is 
due to her, and has not been paid. Did I go further >t 
referred, in my remarks, to the President’s Message, in 
which he says that, for the services of the Fifth Division, 
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he had no hesitation in avowing his opinion, if he did not 
suppose the claim to be cognizable by Congress, only, 
thatit ought to be paid. The observations of the Presi- 
dent ave concluded by the remark, that, on the score of 
justice, as well as policy, these claims ought to be adjust- 
ed. I hope I shall not have occasion to address the 
House again on this question, and that, if I have fallen 
into any error, it will be pointed out more distinctly than 
it has yet been. 

Mr. FORSYTH said he had understood the gentleman 
from Maine to say that the justice of these claims could 
not be denied. The whole tenor of the gentleman’s ob- 
servations went upon the ground that the Legislature was 
in fault for not having appropriated this money when the 
President of the United States had been ready and anxious 
to have it paid. 

Mr. SPRAGUR said he did not mean to impute any 
fault whatsoever to the House. All he had said was, that 
he'wished such measures should be taken as to enable the 
House to act understandingly ; and to express his regret 
that this had not been done before. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that the President of the United 
States had had the discretion, andalso the means, to pay 
this money. He had not paid it, because of the consti- 
tutional difficulty, and he had submitted it to Congress, 
whether certain considerations, stated in his Message, 
did not authorize the payment of the money. Mr. F. 
did not now mean to examine the question, whether the 
money onght, or ought not, to be paid. But he wished 
the matter to be placed in its true light; the subject 
having been presented here by the President, who had the 
money and the means to pay the claim, bnt did not do is. 
JF it were true, that claims of other States, involving the 
game principles as any portion of this claim, had been 
paid, the blame was imputable to the Exceutiye, and not} 
to this House. 

The question was then taken on agreeing to Mr. 
BARTLETT'S motion, and decided in the affirmative, 
by a large majority. 

The House then adjourned until Monday. 


res 


Moxnay, Drcrmxsin 18, ŝ 
EMIGRATION OF INDIANS, 
A resolution hid on the table by Mr. McLEAN, of 
Ohio, on the 15ih instant, was taken up, and read, as fol- 
lows : 
si Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
communicate to this House any information in his De- 
partment, not heretofore communicated, in relation to the 
disposition of the several Indian tribes, within the United 
States, to emigrate West of the Mississippi; and whether 
there are any obstacles to their removal, known to the 
Department ; and, iC so, his opinion as to the method best 
calculated to overcome them; and whether the teachers 
of schools, now in operation a are favorable to 
the policy of their removal; : r, in the ovent of 
ai appropriation being made to defray the expense of 
such removal and settlement, there are any reasons to 
aathorize the belief that they will co-operate in the mea- 
sure,” 
Mr. VISE GN moved to amend the resolution, by ad- 
ding thereto the following : ` 
“Also, any information shewing the progress any of 
said tribes have made in civilization, and particularly in 
the art of agriculture; what tribes have manifested a dis- 
position to emigrate, and what, if any, are unwilling to do 
so, and their objections against the measure; whether 
they are acquainted with the nature and situation of the 
country to which they are to be removed ; and to what par- 
ticular district or districts of country West of the Missis- 
dippi, they ought, in his opinion to be removed ; whether 


epo 
ere 


they are willing to abandon the chase, and depend, for 
their subsistence, upon the pursuit of agriculture and the 
arts of civilized life ; whether they have been made clears 
ly to understand the nature and form of the Government 
proposed to be instituted over them ; whether the chiefs, 
headmen, and people, of the tribes, are willing to dissolve 
their existing political relations ; whether they are willing 
the United States should create 2 Government over, and 
make laws for them ; whether they are willing to change 
the tenure of their lands, and hold them in severalty ; 
whether the tribes West of the Mississippi are willing the 
Indians in the States and Territories should be concen- 
trated in their country ; whether they are advised of the 
intentions and objects of the Government, and are also 
willing to come into its measures; whether there is good 
reason to believe the Indians now in the States and Ter- 
ritories will, upon removal, be able to provide for them- 
selves the means of subsistence, without the aid of the 
Government ; the probable annual expense of the neces- 
sary supplies of food, and the number of years such aid 
would be required ; the probable annual expense of edus > 
cating their children, and of the assistance and instruction 
necessaty to be given them in agriculture and the arts; 
with an estimate of the probable annual expense of the 
Government proposed to be instituted over them, and of 
the military force necessary for the preservation of peace 
and the execution of the laws.” ; 

Mr. McLEAN rose to remark on the amendment.’ For 
himself, he was as desirous of obtaining every kind of in- 
formation, having the remotest bearing on this subject, as 
any gentleman in the House ; nor was it his wish to im- 
pede the inquiry asked by the gentleman from Ohio: at 
the same time, he would greatly prefer having the propo- 
sitions of the gentleman, now proposed as an amendment, 
made the subject of an original and independent resolu- 
tion. ‘The gentleman could not but be aware, and so 
must the House be, generally, that much, nay, the far 
greater part, of the information desired, is not in posses) 
sion of the Department, and, of course, cannot be com- 
municated. As to many of the points, every gentleman 
in the House was, probably, as well informed as the De. 
partment; they certainly possessed the same opportunity 
to become so. The resolution, as originally presented, 
contained sufficient inquiry to put Congress in possession 
of al! that was necessary to enable them to judge whether 
any, and what, legislation was requisite. The gentleman ` 
from Ohio calls for a general history of the country, and 
of the Indian tribes ; the military force required to guard 


it, and the total g, preserving, and 
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ry 


maintaining, the tribes ir There was, sures 
ly, no need of appending an inquiry of this extent to the 


simple proposition he 
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gees QUAPAW INDIANS. 

©: The resolution laid on the table by Mr. VINTON, on 

the 15th instant, was taken up and read, as follows : 

6 Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
communicate to this House the instructions to the Com- 
missioners for negotiating with the Quapaw nation of In- 
dians the treaty of the 15th November, 1824; also, any 
correspondence or other information in ,the possession of 
the War Department, touching the present condition of 
said nation of Indians ; and the measures, if any, that have 
been taken to alleviate their distresses,” 

Mr. COCKE desired Mr. V. to present some of the facts 
on which this call was founded. 

Mr. VINTON then went somewhat at large into a state- 
ment of what he understood (mainly from the public 

ints) to be the present distressed condition of the Qua- 
paw tribe, who were in pressing need of food, and in dan- 
ger, many of them, of perishing, if aid was not speedily 
administered. In reply to a remark, that a call like that 
he had offered was unprecedented, he referred to an in- 

- quiry, very similar, ordered by the House last Session, in 
regard to the Florida Indians ; and of such importance was 
that inquiry, that the information it elicited, had resulted 
in the appropriation of $20,000 for the relief of that un- 
happy tribe, and had doubtless saved many of them from 
an untimely grave. It was possible that the present in- 
quiry, if agreed to by the House, might issue in a similar 
desirable result. 

Mr. CONWAY, of Arkansas, said, that the gentleman 
trom Ohio was certainly premature in censuting the offi-, 
cers of Government, in Arkansas, before he knows that 
they have transcended their powers, or violated the in- 
structions which they may have received from the Govern. 
ment, in relation to the Quapaw Indians. The treaty to 
which‘the gentleman refers, [said Mr. C.] was made by 
the Secretary of the Territory, while acting as Governor— 
was ratified by the proper authorities, and an appropria- 
tion was made by Congress to carry it into effect. ‘That 
appropriation, and instructions to apply it to the object 
for which it was intended, were placed in the hands of 
Governor Izard, and, I presume, the provisions purchased 
for the use of the Quapaws, last Summer, were paid for 
out of that sum. What the instructions to the Commis- 
sioner [Mr. Crittenden} have to do ‘with the sufferings of 
the Quapaws, I cannot conceive. His conduct was ap- 
proved of by the Government, and J have never heard of 
his being censured in any other quarter. The Governor, 
too, has, Ihave no doubt, discharged his duties faithfully ; 
and Imust beg the gentleman from Ohio to suspend the 
sentence which he seems disposed to pass upon those offi- 
cers, until his call is answered, when he will find that 
there is nothing in their conduct to disapprove. With 
these remarks in defence of the officers implicated, Lam 
willing for the resolution to pass. 

Mr. VINTON entirely disclaimed the most distant in- 
tention to reflect on the officers of the Territorial Govern- 
ment. 


feelings of humanity to the distressed. It was true, that 
the treaty containcd provision for the support of the In- 


dians, for six months after their removal; but it was very | 


possible that still farther provision was required. The 
distress under which these unhappy creatures were labor. 
ing, was stated to arise from no peculiar emergency of 
circumstancese—but to be the result of the natural fea- 
tures of the country to which they had removed. No in- 
jury, certainly, could arise from making the inquiry, and 


of the: country better suited to their wants. 
Mr COCKE said, in explanation, that he had not the 


least intention to prevent the inquiry as to the sufferings | pen to all nations, and may b 
of these Indians, and their need of relief ; but the resolu. . could not dispense with any mensure 


tion covered much wider grounds : it called for the Presi- 
dent’s instructions, given two year’s since, to the Commis- 
sioners appointed to negotiate the treaty. -For this he 
coùld see no possible necessity ; the treaty had been exe- 
cuted ; if the gentleman would modify his resolution, soas 
to omit this part of it, he would willingly vote for all the 
residue. As to providing relief for these Indians, if re- 
ae no one would be more ready than himself te vote 
‘or it. ee 

Mr. VINTON not signifying assent, ` Seo A 

Mr. COCKE moved to strike out the clause which went 
to ask for these instructions, and the motion prevailed 
ayes 64, noes 44. i 

The resolution, as amended, was then agreed to by the 
House. ; 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. WHITE, 
of Florida, on the 15th instant, was taken up andread: | 

* Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
communicate to this House what ‘progress has been made 
in the projection of the plans and estimates of fortifications 
for the defence of Pensacola bay, and the Navy Yard and 
depot established there ; when they are expected to be 
completed, and what has prevented their completion at 
the time suggested by the reports from that Department 
during the last session of Congress. And, also, to report 
whether the public interest would not be greatly promot- 
ed by an appropriation for materials, preparatory to. the 
commencement of the contemplated works, at this session 
of Congress.” 

Mr. WEBSTER thought that the resolution ought to 
terminate at that point where the call for facts terminates ; 
and should not be extended to any opinions the Secretary 
might hold as to the expediency of any particular course 
of legislation by this House. Sucha call was unusual, and, 
in his judgment, improper. 

Mr. WHITE, of Florida, said, that, at the last session 
of Congress, this subject was referred to a Committee of 
this House, who were so deeply impressed with the im. 
portance of the early commencement of the works, ins 
tended for the defence of Pensacola bay, and the Navy 
Yard located there, that they reported a resolution direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to complete the plans and esti- 
mates. It was confidently expected that we should have 
had them at this session, with a recommendation for an 
| appropriation. It appears, however, from the delay, that 
they may not be projected in time to enable Congress to 
| make such provision, as the exigency of the occasion, and 
the pressing claims of that country demands, for the com- 
mencement of the works. ‘The inquiry proposed, there- 
fore, in the latter part of the resolution, to which the hon 
orable gentleman objects, becomes important, and there 
is no source from which that information can be so appro- 
priately required as from the War Department, The Se- 
cretary, by the means of his subordinate officers, the En- 
gincers, who are familiar with such works, can inform this 
House, whether the public service will not be promoted 


On the contrary, he viewed the steps which | by the purchase of materials, preparatory to the com- 
had been taken by the Agents, as originating in the best | mencement of the fortifications. 


There can be no objec- 
tion to this course, unless it is expeeted that the Govern. 
ment will be occupied as long in the projection of the 
plans as they were in the surveys, which was, he beHev- 
ed, about five years. Mr. W. contended, that the course 
was not an unusual one, but had been sanctioned by. re; 
peated precedents, as the records of its proceedings would 
demonstrate. He would not, therefore, however-highly 
he respected the opinion of the gentleman from Massa» 


| chusetts, consent to any modification of his resolution. 
the effect of it, very possibly, might be adetermination on | 
the part of the Government, to remove them to some part | 
| and so indispensable to the protectio 


The fortifications at Pensacola were so important to the 
protection of the whole commerce of the Mississippi 
nof the Navy Yard, 


in case of any of those unavoidable collisions which hap- 
e expected by us, that he 
that would be calcu- 
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lated remotely to attain that important object. The ex- 
perience that the War Department must have of the diffi- 


culties in procuring materials in that country, and the i was unnecessary. 


| that subject. 
3 


Now, unless some different rule prevailed 
there from what was found in other countries, the inquiry 
At all events, it was a matter which 


consequent delays after an appropriation for the works, į pertained wholly to the treaty-making power. If that 
would enable them to furnish the information desired ; į power chose to touch the subject, he certainly could have 


and, if they are to be carried on, these preparatory ar- 
rangements would greatly facilitate them ; and if that in- 
formation was not deemed proper, either from an expec- 
tation of the plans at this session, or from any other con- 
sideration, it must be stricken out without his consent, 
andon the gentleman’s motion. s 

Mr. WEBSTER thought the passage contained what, 
at the bar, would be called a very leading question ; and, 
as it called for mere opinion, and not for any additional 
information whatever, he moved to amend the resolution 
by striking out the latter clause, viz: ‘And also to re- 
port whether the public interest would not be greatly 
tt promoted by an appropriation for materials, preparatory 
sto the commencement of the contemplated work, at 
**this session of Congress,” 

This amendment was agreed to~-and the resolution 
was then adopted as arnended. 


Tuespay, Decenbrn 19, 1826. 
JNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 

The following resolutions, moved by Mr. BRENT, yes- 
terday, and laid on the table, were taken up, and read : 

1, Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform this House, Gf he deem it not 
incompatible with the public interest,) whether any in- 
structions have been given to our Minister at Mexico re- 
lative to the ascertaining and running of the boundary 
line between that Government and the United States, 
and if such instructions have been given, whether an an- 
swer has been received to the same, and what that an- 
awer is.” 

«2, Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform this House (if not incompatible 
with the public interest,) whether any measures have 
been taken, by instructions to our Minister at Mexico, 
or otherwise, to obtain the runaway negro slaves from 
Louisiana and elsewhere, which have taken refuge in 
the territories of that Government ; and also, whether 
any measures have been taken with the Government of 
Mexico to enable citizens of the United States to reco- 
ver debts from those who have fled from the United 
States to the ‘Territories of Mexico.” 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, wished to inquire of the mov- 
er, in relation to the last resolution, whether any rule pre- 
railed in Mexico onthe subject of prosecuting individual 
foreign claiins, different from what was to be found in all 
other communities, so as to render the concluding clause 
of the resolutions necessary ? 

Mr. BRENT replied that he was not able to give the 
gentleman the information he desired—it was the very 
object to which the resolutions were directed. The re- 


{ . a 
‘this, some inconveniences would arise. 
| in all cases to be carried to the warehouse, and it might 


jno objections; but {he} was altogether opposed to any | 


interference with it on the part of this House. Under 
this impression he moved to strike out the last clause of 
the resolutions, which is in these words : 

“ And also, whether any measures have been taken 
with the Government of Mexico to enable citizens of 
the United States to recover debts from those who 
have fled from the United States to the Territories of 
Mexico.” 

Mr. FORSYTH, of Georgia, supported the resolution, . 
and was opposed to the motion just made. The inquiry 
was a very proper one, and was called for by existing 
circumstances. A report was current in the country, 
and he believed was well-founded, that a treaty had been 
concluded between our Minister to Mexico and that Go- 
yernment. He took it for granted that the instructions 
inquired about by the resolution liad been given. It was 
the duty of the Secretary of State, acting under the 
President of the U. States, to give such instructions, 
The treaty between the U, States and Spain had provided 
for this matter-—now that the Government of Spain over 
her colonies was dissolved, it was necessary that there 
should be some understanding with the Government of 
Mexico respecting it. There could be no objections to 
an inquiry whether steps had been taken to establish such 
an understanding. ‘Theresolution, it would be recollect. 
ed, did not ask for the instructions, but only ingnired if 
any had been given. The result ofthem, if given, would 
not be known, till the treaty itself was communicated. 

The motion of Mr. WRIGHT was negatived, and the 
resolutions, as offered, were adopted by the House, 


IMPORTATION OF BRANDY IN SMALL CASKS. 


The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. BASSETT in the Chair, on the bill allowing the im- 
portation of Brandy into the United States in casks of 
| a capacity not less than fiftecn gallons. 

Mr. ‘TOMLINSON, Chairman of the Committee of 
| Commerce, explained the provisions of the bill ; which 
| was nearly a transcript of the bill reported on the same 
subject at the last session. He stated wherein it differed, 
which was principally in the omission of the words ‘fer 
exportation only,” as applied to the Brandy which was 
the subject of the bill, ‘The Committee of Commerce 
were unanimous in the opinion, that the privilege grant- 
| ed should not be confined to Brandy imported to be again 
| exported. For, although almost all the Brandy affected 
i by the bill would be Spanish, and would be brought inte 
| the country only for the purpose of being again sent out 
‘of it to S. America, yet, ifthe bill was strictly confined to 
The Brandy was 


solution referred toa matter in which the gentleman’s | happen (though seldom, probably) that it would remain 
own State had a deep interest, as well as Louisiana. | there more than a year, On this account the Committee 
He had conversed with the Secretary of State on the | thought it proper to place it on the same footing with 
subject, and that officer had expressed the opinion that | Brandy imported in casks ofthe usual size, The revenue 


it was of sufficient importance to be made the subject of 
instruction to our Minister at Mexico. As to the inter- 
nal regulations of Mexico, the gentleman knew as much 
about them as he did. He was not in the habit of mak- 
ing unnecessary calls, and would not have proposed this, 
if he had not deemed it necessary. 


would be exposed to no danger by such an arrangement : 
the article could not be smuggled, because it must remain 
in the warehouse till the duty was paid, or till it was ex- 
ported. Should the clause in the last bill be retained in 
this, and an article be permitted to be imported which 
could only be carried out of the country, but must not be 


Mr. WRIGHT said, in reply, that either he or the hon- | used in it, it would be an exception to all the legislation 
orable mover had misapprehended the language of the re- | of the country in application to warchoused goods. 


solution. Ashe understood it, it did not call for any infor- 


No amendments being offered in Committee of the 


mation as to what were the regulations in Mexico on the | Whole, the bill was reported to the House. 


subject of collecting debts due to foreigners—but only | 


When Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, moved to insert the 


whether instructions bad been given to our Minister on | clause, “for exportation only.” 
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ane 


On this motion a debate of some length arose, in which 
Messrs. WRIGHT and BUCHANAN opposed, and Messrs- 
CAMBRELENG, REED, LIVINGSTON, and TOMLIN- 
SON, supported the bill. ` ; 

In opposition, it was urged, that the omission of the 
clause in question went to change the whole operation 
of the bill: that it admitted the introduction of Spanish 
Brandy, an article of very inferior, and even deleterious 
character, into the home consumption of the country, to 
the injury of our own Manufactures, and no less to the 
injury of the Revenue: that it was eminently calculated 
to facilitate and encourage the practice of smuggling: 
that, in every commercial country, spirits had been an ar- 
ticle particularly exposed to this practice: that even in 
Great Britain, with all her army of Custom House Offi- 
cers, it was found impossible to prevent it: that our ex- 

tended coast onone hand, and frontier on the other, multi- 
plied the danger, anda cask of 15 gallons could be carri- 
ed by a single man across any unguarded point of this 
vast line. Even the law which confined importation to ves- 
sels of 90 gallons, had been found insufficient to pre- 
vent the smuggling of this article. What was to be ex- 
pected when the size was reduced to 15 gallons? Then 
the revenue had some guard ; for the very size of a small 
cask of Spirits was sufficient evidence of its illegitimate 
entrance : but now this test would be removed, and all 
guard would be destroyed. As to carrying the kegs to 
the warchouse, it might be some guard if gentlemen could 
only prevail on the smugglers to take their goods to the 
custom House ; or, if, when there, they would be safer 
than certain other articles which had lately been placed 
there : but otherwise, it was of no consequence asa safe- 
guard to the Revenue. 

In support of the bill it was urged that, on principle, 
the People of the United States, if they imported an arti- 
cle, ought to be allowed the option, whether they would 
use it at home, or send it again abroad ;that, to deny them 
this right, with regard to this particular article, would 
produce an anomaly in our commercial legislation ; but 
that, in practice, the provisions of the bili would not in- 
crease the actual consumption of the article ; the content 
of the cask was of no moment—the same amount of liquor 
would come into use. Why should a provision be denied 
with respect to brandy, which had been granted, without 
the least injury, in the case of wines? 
our principal cities had petitioned for the bill, because the 
opening of the trale with South America had rendered it 
necessary., The People of that country were in the habit 
of using, almost exclusively, Spanish brandy. It was 
transported over their mountains by mules, and for this 
purpose must be instnall casks; if such casks were man- 
ufactured in the United States, and the Brandy transfer- 
red to them from the large casks imported from Spain, 
the Spanish mark would not be on the small casks, and 
those People would suspect some foul play, and the mar- 
ket be injured, if not lost. The liquor must have the 
home impress, and then they would know and buy it as 
genuine. 

Tt must, thereforé, come from Spain to the United States 
in small casks. ‘The British took the article to South 
America in the Spanish casks, and would exclude us from 
this branch of trade unless the privilege were granted as 
proposed by the bill. There was both convenience and 
profit in havi 
American ports, 
our trade in others. 


and the want of this article would inj 


the casks must be carried to the warehouse and kept! vince every 


there. On the whole, the loss of this branch of trade 
with Mexico and the other Southern States, would far 
more than counterbalance any losses to the revenue. 

_ Mr. BUCHANAN moved to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the bill to the first Tuesday in January. 


The merchants of 


ng an assorted cargo, especially in the South į 
ure | fairs of Arkansas ? 
The bill was sufficiently guarded— | this business ? 


This motion was opposed as tantamount to a rejection 
of the bill altogether : but 
The House adjourned before taking any vote upon it. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1826. 
ENCROACHMENT ON CHOCTAW LANDS. 


A resolution moved by Mr. HAILE, yesterday, and laid 
on the table for consideration, was taken up, and read, 
as follows : 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
communicate to this House any information in his posses- 
sion, as to the number of white persons who have en- 
croached upon the lands granted to the Choctaw nation 
of Indians, in Arkansaw, in lieu of a part of their lands 
ceded to the United States on thisside of the Mississippi ; 
and also to state to this louse, whether the Indians have 
remonstrated against this encroachment, to the Depart- 
ment of War, and whether the Indians consider their 
lands West of the Mississippi river as granted to them for- 
ever,” 

Mr. CONWAY moved to amend the resolution, by 
striking out all after the word Reso'ved, and inserting as 
follows : 

«s That the Secretary of War be directed to communi. 
cate to this House any information in his passession, as to 
the number of white persons living on the Choctaw lands 
in Arkansaw, the period at which said persons settled on 
such lands, whether before or subsequent to the treaty 
made with said indians, at Doak’s Stand, in 1820; the 
extent of the improvements made by said settlers prior 
to said treaty; the quantity of land claimed by the Choc- 
taws West of the Mississippi ; and how much of said land 
lies in Arkansaw, the number of the Choctaws living on 
said land; and whether the Choctaws in the State of 
Mississippi have, at any time, manifested a desire to emi- 
grate to their Western lands; and, if so, what has pre- 
vented their removal : and, also, to communicate to this 
House a copy of an order issued by the Secretary of 
War, on the 15th December, 1818, in relation to settlers 
on the lands now claimed by the Choctaws, West of the 
Mississippi ; and any remonstrance which the Choctaws 
may have made in relation to the encroachments of the 
Whites upon their lands.” 

Mr. HAILE objected to the amendment, as a substi- 
tute for his resolution. Distinct inquiries, he said, were 
sought for in his resolution, that were not embraced in the 
| substitute offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. He 
wished his resolution to pass in its present shape. Tt was 
with reluctance he appeared before the House to sustain 
the resolution now under consideration. But the interest 
of the State he had the honor to represent, imperiously 
demanded that he should vindicate its rights. Mr. H. 
stated, he had no disposition to interfere with the People 
of Arkansas, further than duty imposed the necessity 
upon him. The subjects of inquiry embraced in the re- 
solution [said he] are calculated to awaken public atten- 
tion, and ought to elicit the feclings of this House. It 
is ramored that the Whites have encroached upon the 
Choctaw lands in Arkansas ; information is sought for on 
this subject. The Government should interfere to pro- 
tect the Indians from further encroachment. It may be 
asked, What has the State of Mississippi to do in the af- 
2 What right has she to interfere in 
The answer is plain, and will clearly con- 
unprejudiced person that these encroach- 
ments militate against her rights. The removal. of the 
Indians from her chartered limits isretarded. The per- 
sons lately authorized to hold treaties with the Indians 
within her limits, I understand, have failed to make a pur”. 
chase. [am unable to discover the causes that produced 
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this.failure—a failure deeply regretted by every citizen of 
that State. It must, therefore, be evident to this House, 
that any encroachment upon the Choctaw lands, West of 
the river Mississippi, must be calculated to retard the re- 
moval of those Indians. A country was given to these 
Indians as an equivalent for the cession of their lands to 
the. United States, on this side ef the Mississippi river. 
That country was pointed out to them by Generals Jack 
son and Hinds as desirable, and one that they could guar- 
anty to them forever by treaty. If a treaty has heen en- 
teved into with these Indians, it ought to be fulfilled. If 
a covenant has been entered into, it ought to be religious- 
ly kept. Treaties between Nations ought to be sacred. 
Nothing, said Mr. H., will add so great a glory to this 
Republic as an inviolable fidelity in our engagements 
with the Indians. Sir, said Mr. H., it is the policy of this 
Government to concentrate, as fast as she can, her white 
population ; to remove the Indian tribes, for their preser- 
vation, West of the Mississippi, and to establish some 
form of Government over them. But can the General 
Government expect that the Indians, within the charter. 
ed limits of the State of Mississippi, will remove West of 
the river Mississippi, unless they are convinced that the 
country already assigned them will be guarantied, and 
that they will be protected from intrusion? If these en- 
croachments are permitted, the Indians will be fastened 
upon us without the hope of removal. If they are en- 
croached upon on the West bank, and a surrender of the 
Jands which have been granted to them demandcd by the 
United States; if, instead of meeting with protection, 
they meet with aggression ; they will never remove. 
They will never abandon their possessions on this side of 
the Mississippi. Who will sow, if another is to come and 
reap the harvest ? What could influence any man to 
emigrate, if he is told his residence will be temporary, 
and that another will inevitably dispossess him of his 
right? These things have had their influence with the 
Indians, and no doubt many have been deterred from re- 
moving to the West. Mr. H. stated, in conclusion, that 
no State suffered so much inconvenience from Indian 
tribes, within their chartered limits, as the State of Mis- 
sissippi. Any causes, whatever, that operate to retard 
the removal of these Indians, and prevent the acquisition 
of their lands, are injurious to her prosperity and ad- 
vancement, 

Mr. CONWAY said, he offered this amendment to the 
resolution of the gentleman from Mississippi, not for the 
purpose of defeating his object in making the call, but for 
the purpose of gaining information on some points not 
named in the original resolution. It is true, as the gen- 
tleman states, that the State of Mississippi is interested in 
this subject; for it was at the instance of the Delegation 
in Congress from that State, that a tract of country, West 
of the “Mississippi, as large, be believed, as the State of 
Mississippi itself, was ceded to the Choctaws by the trea- 
ty of 1820. On the lands ceded by that treaty, there 
were settled, prior to the treaty, by the implied permis- 
sion of the late President of the United States, as well 
as he could recollect, about three hundred and seventy- 
five families, who certainly were not trespassers upon the 
rights of the Choctaws ; because they settled on the lands 
previous to the treaty. When it wasmade known to the 
People of Arkansas that the treaty of 1820 ceded lands 
to the Indians inhabited by our citizens, they petitioned 
the President of the United States to repurchase those | 
lands; and an appropriation was made by Congress to en- 
able him to comply with their wishes. In the negotia- 
tion with the Indians, it was found that they were willing 
to sell only a part of the lands ; leaving, he believed, about 
four and a half millions of acres of Indian lands still in 
the Territory, on which there are two or three thousand 
citizens, who were ordered by the Secretary of War to 
leave the lands; but who, by permission of the Indians, 

Vou. HE—36 


continue to occupy their improvements. The Indians 
allowed them to remain as tenants, saying that, when they 
moved over to their lands, they should want corn, and 
the People of Arkansas could make it for them. There 
is, at this time, before the Committee on the Public Lands, 
a subject connected with this, upon which the Commit-, 
tee wants information, and which information is called 
for by the proposed amendment. After this explanation 
of my object, in-proposing the amendment, (said Mr. C.) 
I hope the gentleman from Mississippi will accept of it as 
a modification of his own resolution. The People of 
Arkansas have no desire to violate the treaty with the 
Choctaws. They occupied the country before it belong- 
ed to those Indians, and have not, since the treaty was 
made, to my knowledge, encroached upon the Indians. 

Mr. HAILE, finally, modified his resolution by append- 
ing thereto the amendment proposed by Mr. CONWAY. 

Mr. WOODS then proposed to amend that part of the 
modified resolution which consisted of the part originally 
proposed by Mr. CONWAY, by inserting, after the words 
“ What has prevented their removal,” the words, ‘and 
whether they are at this time willing to emigrate.” This 
amendment was agreed to. 

And the resolution, as thus modified and amended, was 
adopted by the House. 


GEORGIA MILITIA CLAIMS. 


Mr. VANCE, Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, acting under the order of the Committee, moved 
to discharge that Committce from the further considera- 
tion of the subject of the Georgia Militia Claims, and to 
refer it to a Select Committee, 

Mr. DRAYTON moved to amend the motion by sub- 
stituting the Committee of Claims for a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WEBSTER asked for the reasons which had in- 
duced the Military Committee to direct sucha motion to 
be made. 

Mr. VANCE replied, that the main reason was, that 

the subject of those claims was not one of which that 
Committee properly had cognizance. When this matter 
had been referred to them, at a former session, the Com- 
mittee made the same objection; but the inquiry had 
been, nevertheless, put upon them, in express violation, 
as he apprehended, of a standing rule of the House ; 
which rule he would send to the Chair, that it might be 
read at the Clerk’s table. The rule is as follows : 
Yt shall be the duty of the Committee on Military 
Affairs to take into consideration all subjects relating to 
the “Military Establishment and public defence, which 
may be referred to them by the House, and to report their 
opinion thereupon ; and also to report, from time to time, 
such measures as may contribute to economy and account- 
ability in the said establishment.” 

Mr. FORSYTH hoped that the motion would not pre- 
vail, but that the House would insist on the Military Com. 
mittee’s taking cognizance of this subject, and reporting 
on it to the House. At the last session, an honorable 
colleague of his had moved that the claims might be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee ; but his motion had been 
refused, and on the express ground, as stated by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, in his place, [Mr. M’Coy] that 
there was more weight and importance attached to the 
report of a Standing Committee of the House than to 
that of a Select Committee. Reports of Select Commit- 
tees were almost always in favor of the measure which 
was referred to them—its friends being usually placed on 
such committees. At the last Congress this subject had 
been referred to the Military Committee: and s0, too, at 
the last session of the present Congress, he hoped it 
would take the same direction. All that the members 
from Georgia desired, was a fair and impartial report-~ 
such as might satisfy the mind of every member. 
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On the question of reference, a desultory debate arose, 
in. which Messrs. VANCE, DRAYTON, and HOUSTON, 
advocated the motion to discharge the Military Com- 
mittee, and Messrs. WEBSTER, McCOY, WHITTLE- 
SEY, and FORSYTH, took the opposite side. 

The members of the Committee on Military Affairs in- 
sisted that the question on which the decision of the claim 
rested, was not of a military, but rather of a legal charac- 
ter. ‘It was, in fact, simply this : whether the services in 
question were rendered in fulfilment of the Convention 
of 1802, .between the United States and the State of 
Georgia, or not. If they were, that State had no right to 
come to the United States for remuneration: ifthey were 
not, she had. The history was given of the several refe- 
rences of this subject in the House, from 1803 to the pre- 
sent time—the discussion of it in 1806 and 1816, and 
for the last eight or ten years. In order to report upon 
it understandingly, a mass of documents must be examin- 
ed, extending back to the year 1794—a task more suited 
toa Chancellor than to a plain committee of military men. 
The consideration of such a subject was plainly excluded 
from the standing rule of the House specifying the dutics 
of the Military Committee. ‘This was nota subject which 
“related to the Military Establishment of the United 
te States, or to the public defence ;” its decision would 
neither advance or retard the interests of either. Its hap- 
pening to be a claim in which military officers were in- 


f 
| “ cxportation of the same for the benefit of a drawback 


“on the duties,” with the pending motion of Mr. BU- 
CHANAN to postpone the further consideration of it to 
the first Tuesday in January.. The question being stated 
on agreeing to this motion— 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, when the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, yesterday, at his request, varied his mo- 
tion so as to postpone the consideration of the bill to a 
short day, he had no idea that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania would have proposed so distant a day asthe 
first Tuesday in January, especially as it was probable 
that, by that day, a subject of greater magnitude would 
engage the attention of the House. Mr. C. therefore 
proposed to amend the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, he not being present to modify it, so as to 
postpone the bill to ‘Tuesday next, by which day he sup- 
| posed gentlemen would have time enough to examine a 

subject of this character, and every opportunity would be 
afforded to gentlemen of understanding a question, upon 
which, when understood, he expected great unanimity in 
its favor. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, adverting to the avowed hos- 
tility of Mr. BUCHANAN, of Pennsylvania, to this bill, 
announced the absence of that gentleman, caused by the 
illness of one of his near connexions, of which informa- 
tion had recently obliged him to leave the city. Mr. W. 
mentioned this as a reason why this bill should not be 


terested, did not give a military character to the nature of | pressed before the day which that gentleman had him- 
the claim itself : it was a question of right—a question of | self named. Whilst up, Mr. W., said that the gentleman 
law, and of the construction of public instruments, rather | from New York seemed, in his observations of yesterday, 
than of military matters. Tt was, imall respects, a fit sub-| to suppose that he had objected to this bill, as it stands, 
ject for the Committee of Claims, or rather for the Com- | from a fecling hostile to the commercial interest.” No 
mittee on the Judiciary. : l such feeling operated upon him, Mr. W. said. So far 

On the other side, it was contended that it was compe: | from it, he would, on this bill, and on every other occa- 
tent to the Iouse to send a particular subject to any com- | sion, give to that interest a liberal support. His objec- 
mittee it might think proper, and that such act super-) tions to the bill grew not out of this disposition on his 


seded the standing rule, and gave the committee full 

ower, whatever the rule might say. ‘That similar claims 
had been committed to the Military Committee, and they 
were in the habit of reporting on them; and, as an in- 
stance, the Massachusetts claims were quoted. 
committee had had this subject three different times be- 
fore them, and must be wellacquainted with the facts and 
principles involved in it. ‘The Committce of Claims were 
already overburdened, &c, 

The question was first put on discharging the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and was decided in the nega- 
tive. So the subject was continued with the Military Com- 
“mittee. 


ee INDIAN EMIGRATION, &c. 

‘On motion of Mr. COCKE, 

‘The House proceeded in the consideration of the reso- 
lution, moved by Mr. McLEAN, of Ohio, on the 15th 
‘instant, together with the amendment proposed by Mr. 
‘VINTON. 

‘The question recurred, and was put on agrecing to the 
amendment; and passed in the affirmative. 


Mr. WRIGHT moved further to amend the resolution | 


by striking therefrom the following clause : And whether 
ei the teachers of schools now in operation among them 
«are favorable to the policy of their removal ; and whether, 
«sin the event of an appropriation being made to defray 
«the expenses of such removal and settlement, there are 
“any reasons to authorize the belief that they will co- 
. “operate in the measure.” 
This motion was disagreed to, and the resolution was 
then adopted as amended. 


IMPORTATION OF BRANDY IN SMALL CASKS. 


“The first: thing in the orders of the day for this day, 
was the bill “to authorize the importation of brandy in 
“ casks*of acapacity not less than fifteen gallons, and the 


That | 


| part. 
| Mr. CAMBRELENG disclaimed the inputation sup- 
posed by the gentleman from Ohio, without seeing that 
such considerations had any bearing on the question im- 
mediately before the House. He hoped, he repeated, 
that the bill would not be postponed beyond Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. BARNEY, of Maryland, was opposed to the post- 
ponement. This bill had, he said, passed this House at 
the last session, with so little opposition, that it was sup- 
| posed to have passed the other House, and to have be- 
come alaw; and the fact had been so published in the 
newspapers of this city, and elsewhere. “So general was 
this impression, that merchants hadabsolutely ordered 
out cargoes in consequence of this understanding. This 
misinformation, My. B. said, resulted fron the haste and 
hurry at the close of the ession, caused by the procrasti- 
nation of the business of both Houses of Congress till the 
last hour. This was the effect of putting off, from day to 
day, what can properly be accomplished now, with pro- 
per care and deliberation. Mr. B, agreed with the gen- 
tleman who had said that our merchants do not desire to 
‘import into this country brandy in small casks, which 
they can better import in a more economical form, &c. 
| Mr ‘TOMLINSON, (Chairman of the Committee of 
| Commerce,) said, that there was an urgent necessity for 
| acting on this subject promptly. But, owing to the ab- 
i sence of the gentleman, [Mr. Breuanan,] who yesterday 
| moved a postponcment of this bill Mr. T. felt himself em- 
| barrassed how to act. That gentleman having avowed 
i his intention to oppose the bill, it appeared to be proper 
‘to allow him the opportunity to do so. At the same 
‘time, Mr. T. thought, the proposed postponement was, 
i beyond what was due from the House to the character of 
| the bill a 
| Mr. WRIGHT suggested, th 
| dent, heen taken up out of its proper order, 


at the bill had, by fieci- 
nand would 
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not, in its proper order, have come before the House be- 
fore the day to which it is now proposed to postpone the 
consideration of it. p ; : - 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, said, he hoped the 
bill would be postponed to the latest day that had been 
mentioned. The members of the House were, he said, 
entitled to that much time, to ascertain how far the ge- 
neral interests of the country would be affected by it. 
For, he said, those interests would be affected by it in 
more than a merely mercantile view. In reply to the re- 
mark of the gentleman from Maryland, that Congress 
ought not to lose a day in passing this bill, because 
some of the merchants had understood that a law had 
actually passed at the last session, authorizing the in- 
troduction of brandy in small casks, Mr. S. said, that 
was a reason why this bill should not be hurried through 
the House. ‘The merchants ought to inform themselves 
of what are the existing laws of the country. . They 
ought not to trust to supposition or conjecture on the 
subject : and, if they did so, he was not disposed to le- 
gislate to cover their errors. With a view to the future 
use of such a precedent, he would not consent, under the 
influence of such an argument, to do what he was not, or 
might not, be willing to consent to. If by any act of 
this House, a false impression had gone abroad, and 
persons had been thereby led into an error, he should be 
disposed to legislate for their relief; put he was not willing 
to pass an act merely to atone for the inadvertence of mer- 
chants as to the actual law. 

The question was then taken on the postponement of 
the further consideration of the bill to the most distant 
day named, and decided in the negative, 73 to 51, and 
the postponement of it to ‘fuesday next was agreed to. 


Taonenay, Decemnnn 21, 1826. 
MEMORY OF DECEASED MEMBERS. 


Mr. METCALFE, of Kentucky, observed that he 
had risen to offer 2 resolution, which he would have 
offered at a much earlier period of the session, but that 
he, with others of his colleagues, had been under the 
impression that it was not customary for this House to 
adopt this testimonial of respect for such of its members 
as departed this life during the recess. Upon inquiry, 
however, he had ascertained that custom did, in some 
instances, sanction the measure : of that custom, he beg- 
ged leave to avail himself. Mr. M. said that, in submit- 
ting the resolution, which he then had the honor to do, 
for the consideration of the House, it was not his inten- 
tion to trespass on its time or attention, by an attempted 
eulogy on the character of his late distinguished colleague 
and much respected friend, then no more. Were he, 
with all the advantages of the most ample preparation, to 
make such an attempt, he was well aware of the entire 
inadequacy of his powers to do even partial justice to 
an individual, whose exalted public and private worth 
so justly ranked him among the most meritorious of his 
countrymen. Unprepared, then, as I am, [saidMr. M.J and 
unfitted for sucha task, and doubting the propriety of such 
an indulgence here, 1 will decline any attempt to bring 
into view, and exhibit before you, the pecularly bright 
and useful traits of character of that emimently worthy and 
talented patriot, whose voice in behalf of his country so 
lately gained him the attention and high respect of the 
Members of this House. Let it be sufficient, that, though 
the dust of Rogert P. Henny now sleeps with that of his 
fathers, he still livesin the hearts of thousands and tens of 
thousands of his countrymen—of all, and greatly more 
than all, of those who, like me, had the pleasure of know- 
ing him personally; and that I respectfully ask the Mem- 
bers of this House to concur with me in this humble, this 

last tribute of respect to his memory. 
On motion of Mr, M, it was then 


Memory of deceased Members.--Public Land Purchasers. 


| it by a few words of explanation and remark. 
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Resolved, unanimously, That the Members of this 
House will testify their respect for the memory of ROBERT 
P. Usnry, deceased, late a Member of this House; from 
the State of Kentucky, by wearing crape onthe left arm 
for one month. 

Mr. MHATTON then addressed the House as follows : 

Mr. Speaker : I offera resolution to the House; similar 
to the one just offered, expressive of the respect of the 
Members of this body for the memory of Colonel James 
Joxnson, late one of the Representatives of Kentucky. 
He was no ordinary man. His amiable manners, his mild 
and benevolent disposition, his sound sense, and untiring 
devotion to his legislative duties while here, has made a 
lasting impression on all who knew him. In peace, he 
was a good citizen ; in war, a brave and efficient soldier. 
At the battle of the river Thames, it was his fortune to 
obtain, by his courage and good conduct, a fame as dur- 
able as time itself. He is now gone, All that is left is 
the recollection of his virtues. Iis remains are in the 
silent grave ; but patriotism avd all the manly virtues 
linger at its verge, and pay the tribute of a tear to his de- 
parted worth. 

(Mr. METCALFE explained the reason why he had 
not included his late colleague, and most estimable 
friend, in the resolution which he had offered, and in the 
remarks which he had made in relation to R. P. Henny. 
It was because of the opinion which, he undorstood, had 
been expressed, that a resolution in reference to Col. 
Jawes Jonnxson would come more appropriately from his 
respectable successor. It would have afforded him great 
pleasure to accept his name in the resolution, and include 
him in the remarks which he had made, if that course 
had been advisable or proper, ‘That not being the case, 
he should be happy to vote for the proposition in the 
form of a separate resolution. } 

On motion of Mr. MH. it was then . 

Resolved, unanimously, That the Members of this House 
will testify their respect for the memory of James Jonn- 
son, deceased, late a Member of this House, from the State 
of Kentucky, by wearing crape on the left arm for one 
month, 

On motion of Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania, it was also 

Resolved, unanimously, ‘That the Members of this House 
will testify their respect for the memory of Heyry P. 
Watson, deceased, late a Member of this House, from the 
State of Pennsylvania, by wearing,crape on the left arm 
for one month. 

[Mr. MILLER, in offering the above resolution, re- 
marked, that it would be unnecessary for him to present 
any studied eulogy on the character of his late colleague ; 
his merits were universally known to the House, and 
could receive no illustration from any remarks now of. 
fered.] 


Fripay, Decemsen 22, 1826. 
PUBLIC LAND PURCHASERS. 


Mr. COOK submitted the following : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Publie Lands be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing the 
legal holders of certificates of the purchasers of public 
lands under the credit system, and on which complete 
payment has not been made, to surrender their eertifi- 
cates of purchase to the United States, and receive in 
lieu thereof certificates, or scrip, for the amount of. money 
they may have paid on the certificates so surrendered, 
and of making sach substituted certificates or ‘scrip re- 
ceivable only in payment for lands heretofore or hereaf 
ter to be sold. 

On offering this resolution, Mr. COOK said, he hoped 
he should be pardoned by the House ifhe accompanied 
He was 
the more induced to do this, because the present being 
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the short session, he was desirous the subject should be 
taken up as early as practicable. To this end, he felt 
confident it was only necessary that its insportance should 
be understood and appreciated. It would be recollected 
generally, that, from a report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1822, there remained unpaid a debt from the 
purchasers of public lands, to the alarming amount of 
twenty-two millions of dollars, The sensation produced 
by the annunciation of this fact was felt not only in this 
House, but throughout the nation ; and the result was 
the total abolition of the system before pursued, of dis- 
posing of the public domain on credit. Before a single 
year had élapsed, the apprehensions which had been 
‘created were, in a very considerable degree, realized ; 
and the great and general change which ‘shortly took 
place in the States of the Union, on the subject of trade 
and money, very speedily made it manifest that these 
landed debtors would never be able to pay The conse- 
quence was, the presentation to Congress of petitions, 
not only from those States where the public lands are si- 
tuated, but from contiguous States : in fact, what may be 
denominated with truth a ‘universal prayer,” was sent 
up to this House, that Congress would devise a remedy 
for so dangerous and pernicious a state of things, So 
general an expression of the pubhe will was not disre- 
garded, and Congress in Consequence passed what is 
familiarly known as the relief law, by the provisions of 
which the purchaser was allowed to. relinquish to the 
United States so much of the land he had engaged as he 
was unable to pay for, and to make payment for the resi- 
due. The operation of this law soon reduced the land 
debt from twenty-two millions to ten millions. The whole 
amount of land that was paid for by the buyers did not 
produce more than $1,800,000, although 373 per cent. 
was allowed for cash payments. In 1822, this debt was 
brought down to about seven millions ; since which pe- 
riod it has suffered scarcely any further reduction. The 
timein which payment must be completed by those who 
purchased under the credit system now approaches, and 
it would be taken into consideration by the House, that 
those persons consisted of the earliest settlers in the wil- 
derness—men who iad braved all its dangers and hard- 
ships, and after having subdued it by their toil, obtained 
only a naked subsistence, and had no means to furnish 
themselves with pecuniary resources. These hardy sons 
of the forest were now threatened by the irresistible ope- 
ration of law, and would soon be called either to give up 
the land for which they had labored so hardly, or pay the 
money for it-~which they were unable to do, This was 
the hard alternative before them, unless the Government, 
in its benignity, should devise a plan for their relief. 
The resolution he had offered aimed at pointing out the 
features of a plan which would effectually relieve them. 
He submitted it to the candid and serious consideration 
ofthe House. It permits persons thus situated to sur- 
render the certificates they have reccived from Govern- 
ment, and receive in liew thereof evidence of debt, to be 
in the nature of scrip, for the sums they have repectively 
paidin, With this scrip they shall be allowed to pay for 
as much land as it will buy. They would thus receive 
pack a part of their land again, and be free from the debt. 
He considered the accomplishment of such a result an 
object of important public policy. The debt was calcu- 
lated to have, and in fact had already produced, an inju- 
rious effect both on the interests of Government and on 
the morals of the People. On this subject he spoke 
with regret, from personal observation. It bore with pe- 
culiar injury on purchasers of small tracts, who could not 
pay, and would be compelled to forfeit the greater part, 
3f not the whole. 
It might be proposed to allow them farther time ; but 
this would only procrastinate the evil, not remove it. 
The debt would still press like an incubus on their indus- 


try and enterprise ; and when the time was out, the same 
state of things would recur. Besides, the operation of 
the relief law was in many cases oppressive. Aman who 
came to use his little fund of money in paying for his farm, 
found himself in worse circumstances, to the amount of 
thirty-seven and a half per cent. than hisneighbor who 
had paid in 1815. j e i 

When these settlers first took up their lands, a credit 
was allowed them, extended in some cases to eight years. 
They were deceived by this long period for payment, and 
persuaded themselves they should be able to meet the 
day for payment. But now that day was about to arrive, 
and many found, too late, the error of their calculations. 
The tranquillity of the country was threatened, if not al- 
ready impaired. He did not conceive that any one could 
impugn the policy ofsuch a plan as that he had proposed : 
it was certainly in accordance with the views and inten- 
tions of Congress, in the act of 1821. 

After some conversation on the expediency of a refer- 
ence of the resolution to a Standing or Select Committee, 
it wasagreed to. 

The House then adjourned over to Tuesday. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1826. 
WESTERN ARMORY. 


Mr. MCHATTON moved that the House now proceed 
to the consideration of the following resolution, offered 
by him some days ago : . 

“Resolved, ‘Thut the Secretary of War be instructed to 
appoint three Commissioners to survey and examine the 
Worse-Shoe Bend, upon Licking River, in the county of 
Pendleton, in the State of Kentucky ; and if, upon such 
survey and examination, the same shall be found suitable, 
to authorize the President of the Uniteel States to cause 
to be erected, at the Horse-Shoe Bend aforesaid, a Nation- 
al Armory, similar to those already erected at Springfield 
and Harper’s Ferry : that they report the same to the Se- 
cretary of War, who shall, early at the next session of 
Congress, report the same to this House.” 

The House determined to cansider the resolution. 

Mr. McHATTON, in support of his motion, said, it was 
a subject in which his constituents felt a deep interest. I 
am, Mr. Speaker, [said Mr. McH. } little’ accustomed to 
public speaking, in a deliberative body ; but I hope I shall 
be allowed. the privilege of explaining the great and im- 
portant objects I have in view in the resolution Uhave 
called up. It is to arm, when necessity requires it, the 
militia, which is the natural safeguard: of. our Liberties. 
You have, already, in part, acted upon-the principles 
which I, sir, wish to sec extended: you have established 
an armory at Springficld, from which, if occasion require 
it, you may arm the militia of the North and the East; a 
similar establishment at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, guaran- 
ties to the Middle and Southern States a supply of arms 
when necessary ; and, it seems pretty generally agreed, 
that alike work is required to the West. The only diff- 
culty is, the spot where ìt isto be established. During 
the late war, the difficulty of procuring arms was greater 
than that of obtaining soldiers ; indeed, it will not soon 
be forgotten, that, at New Orleans, the American troops 
were partly without arms, and had to obtain from the in- 
habitants of that city, their fowling pieces. Let us, in 
future, have it in our power to arm our citizens, upon all 
emergencies. My predecessor, Col. James Johngon, in- 
troduced a resolution to establish an Armory upon the 
Western waters, at a place called the Horse-Shoe Bend, 
upon Licking River, in Pendleton county, Kentucky ; 
and I will here state, that his knowledge of water works, 
together with his mechanical genius, entitle his opinions, 
upon subjects of that character, to great respect. He 
was brave and magnanimous on. the field of battle: with, 
the choicest troops of Kentucky, himself their command- 
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er, he made a charge upon the British lines, at the me- 
morable battle of the Thames, and immortalized himself 
no less by his bravery, than by his humanity to the con- 
quered invincibles of Europe. With the same indefati- 
gable industry, and unremitting attention, he advocated, 
in the Congress of the United States, the establishment 
of an Armory at that place; and, Sir, I hesitate, and 
doubt my own abilities to do this subject justice, when I 
reflect that almost the last intelligible words he was 
heard to utter, upon his death-bed, were, to have an Ar- 
mory upon Licking. He had this matter at heart, and felt 
the importance of it, for the benefit and protection of the 
West. Yes, Mr. Speaker ; when we reflect upon the si- 
tuation of the soldiers under the command of General 
Jackson, at the battlejof New Orleans, where part of the 
troops lacked arms to protect the city-—when “booty and 
beauty”? was. the watch-word of the enemy, then it was 
that we saw our want ofan Armory in the Western coun- 
try; and, although we now have peace, our rights may 
be again invaded, and you may find it absolutely neces- 
sary to have an Armory established somewhere in the 
West. And, inasmuch as the God of Nature regulates 
the atmosphere for the health of the inhabitants, and the 
good of the body politic, so it seems to me that nature de- 
signed that spot, namely, the Horse-Shoe Bend, for the 
proposed purpose. That site is most eligibly situated: 
with almost three hundred acres of level land within the 
Bend; with deep ravines inside of said Bend, running 
South and North, until within one hundred yards of unit- 
ing, preciscly at the place where the canal must be dug. 
independent of that, there isa rich fertile bottom, on 
both sides of the river, well adapted for cultivation, and 
amore salubrious country never fell to the lot of man. 
There are hills heavily timbered; and, in the bowels of 
the earth, in the vicinity, stone coal and iron ore isto be 
had; with the advantages of the navigation of the said 
river, only twenty-six miles to the Ohio, and, last, only 
eight miles to the same river. There is, also, the advan- 
tage of navigation, by the Ohio, to New Orleans, and the 
anticipated benefits of the Ohio Canal, towards Canada 
and the Lakes; and, if it become necessary to guard 
either of these points, we have the advantage of those 
streams. It is, also, situated near the frontiers of three 
States, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, where materials can 
be had on as good terms, and of as good quality, as at any 
other place in the United States, and labor is as cheap. 
All these considerations give Kentucky a claim to a Na- 
tional Armory at this favorable site, What is Kentucky, 
and what are her claims? She is the daughter of the old 
and patriotic State of Virginia. She did not tarnish the 
reputation of her mother, in the late war, but acquitted 
herself with honor, and gained laurels as imperishable 
as time itself! Then, as our parent State, Virginia, has 
been first served, we hope she will be kind to her legiti- 
mate daughter, Kentucky, and extend the parental hand 
of friendship to our State, who stands, I hope, second to 
none in the Union, for her patriotism and valor,. Let some 
attention, therefore, be given to her claims, and, inasmuch 
as she has been a dutiful child, let not merit go unreward- 
ed. Has Kentucky been nursed? No, Sir; she was 
never rocked in the cradle of ease, but, on the other 
hand, in the cradle of danger and difficulty. In her in- 
fancy, she encountered the savage, drove him from the 
forest, and that, too, with the loss of many brave citizens. 
And now, she asks foran armory upon her waters, in which 
all the People of these United States will be equally be- 
nefited. If she has an eligible site, will she be denied ? 
Lhope not. And, Mr. Speaker, were you, or any mem- 
ber of this honorable body, to visit the spot, you would, 
in my opinion, agree with me, that nature formed it for 
the express purpose. My predecessor had it levelled 
and surveyed, by Mr, Macarty, an accurate mathematician, 
and the county surveyor for Scott county, Mr. John 
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Ewing, at my request, a few days before left home, ex- 
amined the situation, and both agree in the general 
opinion that it possesses preminent advantages. There- 
fore, all I ask of the House, and which think they will 
grant me, is, to have Engineers appointed to examine it ; 
and I ask this favor in my own name, in the name of my 
constituents, and in the name-of the good People of these 
United States. 

Mr. McH. here added sundry observations on the to- 
pographical situation of the place; and concluded by ~ 
again urging the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. COCKE observed, in reply, that many of the gen- 
tleman’s observations were at war with the language of 
his resolution : the one referring the subject to a commit- 
tee of this House, the other giving it in charge to the Se- 
cretary of War. It never was the intention of Govern- 
ment to erect more than one Armory in the West ; and, 
by the resolution, as it now stood, all other situations 
which might lay a claim, as suitable, for the Armory, are 
humbled, at the feet of this “ Horse-Shoe Bend.” 

Mr. McHATTON said, it had been his intention to mo- 
dify his resolution, so as to obviate this objection. He 
begged to assure the gentleman, from Tennessee, and 
all others, that he had no wish for exclusive rights : his 
constituents did not seek them: they only wished that 
equal justice should be done to all. He had no objec- 
tions to any other examinations that gentleman might 
propose, or any other gentleman. He only desired to be 
placed on a footing of equality. He, accordingly, modi- 
fied his resolution, so as to read as follows : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing the 
Secretary of War to employ one or more skilful Engineers 
to examine the Horse-Shoe Bend, on Licking River, in 
Pendleton county, in the State of Kentucky, and to report 
on the fitness of that place as a site fora National Ar- 
mory, similar to the Armories of the United States at 
Springfield and Harper’s Ferry. 

Mr. COCKE then said, that many remarks he had in- 
tended to make, were superseded by the modification 
which the gentleman had now made. He also had every 
disposition to accommodate the wishes of others, on this 
subject. It was for the interest of the Union at large, 
that every spot, having pretensions to be made the site 
of such an establishment, should be fully and impartially 
examined. As to the complaint of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, that the Engineers had not extended their ex- 
amination far enough, it was, unquestionably, well found- 
ed. The same complaints had been made elsewhcre. 
A large section of the country which he had himself the 
honor to represent, was in precisely the same situation. 
Application had, again and again, been made to the War 
Department, to have asurvey made of Fast Tennessee and 
the Western part of Virginia, with a view to this object ; 
but it has notyet been done. He hoped, therefore, that 
the gentleman would take in good part an amendment 
which he should now move, viz : to insert in the resolu- 
tion he had offered, the words, ‘and also the Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers, as far as the falls of the latter.” 

Mr. McHATTON accepted this as a modification of his 
resolution. 

Mr. MARABLE then moved a further amendment, in 
the following words : 

**Also, the site on the Narrows, at Harpeth, (as suggest- 
ed by the Legislature of the State of Tennessee) on the 
Cumberiand river.” 

Mr. M. said, the Legislature of Tennessee had offered 
usa gratuity to the United States, some ten or twenty 
thousand acres of land, around the spot that body desired 
to be made the site of the contemplated Armory ; land 
abounding with every requisite to fit it for sucha sg, She 
offered more mines, more wood, more water, more me- 
chanic power, than any of her competitors ; and if so, 
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he asked that her claim might be attended to. For him- 
self, he had never yet been called a beggar, nor should 
he now place himself in such an attitude before the House. 
What he asked, and all he asked, was justice merely. 

‘Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, observed, that the resolution 
to which these various amendments were proposed, had 
come very unexpectedly into the House,and some members 
were possibly taken by surprise. He believed there were 
several who wished to present to the House the argu- 
ments in favor of sites in their respective districts : in or- 
der to afford to gentlemen so situated some further op- 
portunity to prepare themselves, he moved that the reso- 
lution and amendments lie for the present upon the table. 

The motion prevailed, and they were laid on the table 
accordingly. 


LAWS OF. THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. WARD offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia be directed to inquire whether there be in force, 
in the said District, any law which authorizes the imprison- 
ment of any free’man of color, being a citizen of any of the 
United States, and his sale, as an unclaimed slave, for 
gaol fees and other charges; and, if so, to inquire into 
the expediency of repealing the same. 

In presenting this resolution to the consideration of 
the House; Mr. WARD said he was impelled no less by 
a sense of duty than by an obligation to obey the instruc- 
tions of the citizens of the county of West Chester, 
which composed a part of the district he had the honor 
to represent. It will be recollected, Sir, [said he,} that 
Gilbert Horton, a free man of color, and a citizen of that 
county, and of the State of New York, was imprisoned 
some tine during the last Summer, in this city, under an 
old law of the State of Maryland, and was advertised, and 
would have been sold as a slave to pay his jail fees, under 
that law, (which it seems now forms a part of the code of 
this District) but for the prompt interference of the citi- 
zens of that county, at whose solicitation it became the 
subject of a correspondence between the Executive of 
the United States and the Executive of the State of New 
York. Lhold it, Sir, to be the duty of every Represen- 
tative on this floor, to guard and protect the rights of the 
citizens of this Union, so far as those rights may come 
within the authority delegated to Congress by the,Consti- 
tution, and therefore do not.deem it necessary to apolo- 
gize for bringing this subject under the consideration of 
this House ; but from the members individually, | crave 
their indulgence whilst I offer the few observations which 
force themselves on my mind. Whatever the law is, and 
wherever its origin, it could only have been intended to 
apply to fugitive slaves ; any other application of it would 
be at variance with the sacred Constitution of the land, 
und yoid in itself, ‘That itis unconstitutional, is virtual- 
ly, if not expressly declared by the 3d article and 2d sec- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, by which it 
will be seen that a free citizen cannot, without a trial, and 
without the allegation of a crime, be condemned to servi- 
tude for life. The section referred to provides that 
«¢'The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
“shall be by jury; and such trials shall be held in the 
“State where the said crimes shall have been commit- 
“ted; but when not committed within any State, the 
t trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress 
“ may by law have directed.” 

The 4th, 5th, and Gth articles of the amendments of 
that charter, define more particularly the absolute rights 
of persons, and secure to every free citizen, whatever 
way be his complexion, the right of personal security, 
personal liberty, and private property. These articles 
declare as follows : - 


j unconstitutional, this disgaccful offspring of policy, 


; | since repudiated by the enlightened and honorable State 
“Arm 4 The right of the People to be secure in their of Maryland, to cling, 
persons, houses, prpers, and effects, against unreasonable | 


searches and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no war- 
rants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

“ Ant. 5. No person shall be held to answer for a capi- 
tal or otherwise infamous.crime, unless on a presentment 
or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases Arising in 
the land or naval forces, in the militia, when in actual 
service, in time of war or public danger ; nor. shall any 
person be subject, for the same offence, to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled, in 
any criminal case, to be a witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law ; nor shall private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation. 

“Anr. 6. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial Jury of the State or District wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which District shall have 
been previously ascertained by law; and to be informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation ; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him ; to have compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor ; and to 
have the assistance of counsel for his defence.” 

And, Sir, by the fourth article and second section of the 
same instrument, it will be seen that this law isalso in vio- 
lation of State Rights.-'I'he words of the Constitution, are : 
“The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
<< leges and immunities of citizens in the several States.”” 

Livight add, that the continuance ‘of such a law in that 
sortion of the Nation especially confided to the exchusive 
jurisdiction of Congress, would be no less impalitic than 
adverse tothe motives which conceded this jurisdiction. 
It was certainly never intended, that the little space of 
ten miles square should be the grave of rights, so clearly 
defined by the Constitution; and it could stil less have 
been expected, that the wisdom of Congress would have 
suffered a law, so unjust in its operation, to have stained 
the records of her Courts. 

That its continuance would be impolitic, is proved. by 
its repeal by the very State which enacted it, and might 
be easily exemplified, in supposing the State of New York 
wills, as a retaliatory measure, to refuse to surrender fugi- 
tive slaves from the District. For, Sir, the violation of a 
right is the same, whether made in the face of law, or un- 
der the sanction or color of a law violating the Magna 
Charta of the Nation. . 

The law, Sir, is unjust, because the imprisonment was 
not fora crime, nor fora debt ; and, the mere cireum- 
stance of his not being claimed as a slave,.could not 
strip the free man of color of his privileges as a citizen 
of the free and independent State of New York, and 
create a debt to which no free act of his had contribut- 
ed. But, Sir, were it otherwise, and could a demand be 
raised against him by the arbitrary turn of the jailor’s 
key, I ask, and L ask it emphatically, what civilwed 
country, in this enlightened age, permits the sale of the 
person of the debtor, to satisfy the rapacity of the cre- 
ditor ?. None. 

Is a free citizen, then, because his color happens to be 
dark, to be less protected by the laws than the poor 
debtor, in the fangs of a merciless creditor ? 

is he to be deprived of the privilege of visiting your 
| capital, lest sore tip staff should plunge him into a dun- 
gcon, to speculate on his liberties, or to bind him to the 
| car of slavery ? Would not such a system equally place 
| in jeopardy the privileges of the Bast Indian and of the 
| citizens of many nations in amity with this, as the poor 
| sun-stricken outcasts of Africa ? Shall we longer ato this 
ong 


ag an excrescence, on the code.of 
this our District ? ` 
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The jurisprudence of this District, sir, ought to be ex- 
hibited to this country and to the world without a stain ; 
its object should be, not to oppress, but to vindicate the 
rights of freemen ; and, if there is a spot on earth where 
those rights should beheld sacred, that place is the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I hope, sir, that this House will adopt the resolution, 
and that it will, at an early day, command the serious 
attention of the Committee, 

Mr. HAILE moved that the resolution be laid on the 
table and printed. 

The question being put, the motion was negatived. 

_ Mr. FORSYTH said, that he had listened with atten- 
tion to the address of the gentleman from New York, and, 
if the position taken by him wasa correct one, there 
could be no need of the inquiry proposed by his resolu- 
tion. He had set out with declaring that no such law as 
that referred to is constitutional. If so, the law was of 
course without obligation, and the inquiry respecting it 
unnecessary. Any law made in violation of the Constitu- 
tion was nugatory. The Constitution itself, so long as it 
endures, is a sufficient protection for the citizens of the 
State of New York and of every other State. Why, 
then, urge an inquiry on a subject of this peculiar charac- 
ter, which would lead only to irritating, painful, and useless 
discussion ? While he was up, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of the House to the ex- 
traordinary doctrine which had been advanced in this 
House this morning, and which had, for some time past, 
been advocated in various parts of the country ; that a 
Governor of one State of the Union may rightfully be 
called upon to protect the citizens of that State when in 
other States. This doctrine, he said, was novel. What 
had the State of New York to do with the law in ques- 
tion, or any decisions under it, more than any other State 
of the Union ? Was any thing to be found in the Consti- 
tution giving to the Executive of one State a right to in- 
terfere in the transactions within another State ? It was 
true, he might go so far as to demand the restoration of a 
fugitive who had taken refuge within another State, but 
no farther. Tt was the very design of the Constitution to 
prevent the necessity of such interference. It crects 
courts and constitutes the law. It is ilsclf the lex seripla, 
For the protection of all. ‘This is the proper recourse of 
any who have suffered wrong. He hoped this subject 
would be regulated, as it should be, when the Ilouse 
came to consider that part of the President’s Message 
which recommends a revision of the laws of this District, 
with a reference to introducing the penitentiary system. 
ft was a proper subject for the investigation of a Commit- 
tec of this House, and, for oue, be sincerely hoped that | 
such Committee would probe the laws of the District to | 
the bottom, and, if they contained any thing crnel or op- 
pressive, that it might be exposed and remedied. So far 
as any amelioration in those laws was needed, he hoped 
it would be made, and that no injustice would be suffer- 
ed to remain : but in the mean while he trusted they 
should not be vexed with an examination, in this Hall, in 
relation to persons under peculiar circumstances coming 
into those States where slavery was tolerated, as, from | 


the very nature of the case, it could not lead to any good | 
result, but would excite much unpleasant feeling, which | 
would be better avoided. | 
Mir. HAMILTON rose to address the Chair; when i 
The SPEAKER arrested the farther discussion of the 
resolution, the hour allotted by the rule of the House to | 


Mr. HAMILTON, in rising to address the Chair, said 
that he did not know that the House or himself had any- 
occasion to regret that he did not yesterday obtain the 
floor, when the resolution of the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Wanrn,] was under discussion, as that gentle- 
man had been pleased to preface his resolution with a 
series of remarks, which, at least, in this stage of the in- 
quiry, he thought both gratuitous and inflammatory, and 
were calculated to have led to an excitement to which he 
did not then desire to contribute, nor would now provoke. 
He was, therefore, not disposed to oppose the passage of 
the resolution: for, if there had been any oppression in 
this District to any individual, contrary to law, he, for one. 
was willing that it should be exposed. 

He would, therefore, refrain from now discussing the 
questions involved in the resolution, as it seemed to him 
more appropriate to do so when the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should report on the resolution itself, 
should they discover the evil complained of by the gentle- 
man, or adopt all his views as to its remedy. With this 
fecling, he said, he would not stop to expose the fullacy 
of that part of the gentleman’s argument which he pre- 
stuned was technically to be considered its argumentative 
portion; nor could he trespass on the patience of the 
House by indulging in any criticism on the rhetorical part 
of his discourse, because he presumed that all the poetry 
and philanthropy of this was served up for the instruc- 
tion and entertainment of the Representatives of twelve 
slave-holding States and Territories in that House. He 
would not, therefore, be so ungrateful as to reject what 
might have been intended as a ‘compliment of the sea- 
son.” But he trusted the gentleman would pardon him 
for assuring him that, whenever he was desirous of grati- 
fying them with the pathos of a certain ballad, entitled 
“the sun stricken outcasts of Africa,” he might save him- 
self some trouble, by finding at his hands in the Della 
Crusca Album of some boarding school miss, much pret- 
tier verses than these. But, sir, said he, let this pass. 
“Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof? Whenever 
the Commitee on the District of Columbia report, I may 
have some more suitable occasion afforded me of apply- 
ing some of the philanthropic oratory of the gentleman 
of New York to the great State he has the honor to re- 
present, either as mattcr of curious speculation, or one of 
practical utility. 

Mr. MINER then offered several resolutions as an 
ameucdinent to the resolution of Mr. WARD, the object of 
which was, that the Committee should also inquire into 
the expediency of the gradual abolition of slavery in this 
District. Mr. M. said, that he was induced to offer these 
resolutions by way of amendment, not by any raomentary 
excitement of feeling, but from a deliberate sense of 
duty. 

The SPEAKER decided that the resolutions were not 


| admissible as an amendment, being in themselves distinct 


and independent resolutions, which bad no connexion 
with that under consideration by the House. ‘They would 
be in order, if offered as separate resolutions, and at the 
proper time: He ordered them, however to be read by 
the Clerk, for the information of the House. 

Mr. BRENT objected to their being read at all, unless 
read for the purpose of consideration by the House. Jf 
the consideration was out of order, so must the reading 


ibe also. 


Mr. MINER then said, he had supposed that, as they 
related to the same general subject aa the resolution be- 


the consideration of resolutions having passed. į fore the House, they might have been added to it, and au 
| considered togcther : but as this was not the case, he had 
‘no wish to violate the order of the House, and would 
| withdraw the resolutions. 
| They were accordingly withdrawn, 

k| Mr. LETCHER said, from the hasty examination which 
i i i : 4 
ihe had given to the resolution now before the House, 
l 
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had no hesitation in expressing his opinion that: there was 
no sort of necessity for its reference to a Committee. He 
did not think it presented.a fit subject of legislation. Tt 
is not alleged that there is. any law in existence in this 
District in relation to free men of color, which ought to be 
repealed or modified ; but itis asserted, by the mover of 
the resolution, that, if any statute does exist, under which 
Gilbert Horton has been injured and oppressed, that it is 
unconstitutional and void. The case, then, of the indi- 
vidual mentioned in the resolution, is one for the Courts, 
not for this House. His redress at law is full and com- 
plete, and to the proper tribunal let him appeal, and have 
his remedy. Believing this resolution may, by possibility, 
bring up a delicate subject, and by its discussion, pro- 
gee unnecessary excitement, I move to lay it upon the 
table. 

The question being put on Mr. LETCHER’S motion, 
it was negatived, ayes 64, noes 90. So the House refused 
to lay Mr. WARD’S resolution on the table. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, that he had no wish to enter 
into the present discussion, nor did he partake of any of 
the excitement which was supposed to be connected with 
it He had run his eye hastily over the resolution of the 
gentleman from New York, and from a slight examination 
into the fact, he. was led to the conclusion that no such 
law existed in the District of Columbia, as the resolution 
referred to. Abuses, no doubt, might have happened 
under the law which did exist, and he thought it ver 
probable they had. The law in the District declared, 
(and it was in this respect not different from the law 
which was to be found in every slave-holding State, and 
insome States not slave bolding) that persons of color 
found loitering without employment, and supposed to be 
runaway slaves, might be apprehended and imprisoned. 
It was under this Inw, he presumed, that the individual to 
whose case the gentleman from New York alluded, had 
been taken up. He was found within the District with- 
out any evidence of his freedom, and he was taken up 
and imprisoned till such evidence could be obtained. It 
was obtained from the State of New York, and he was 
immediately set at liberty. Such he believed to have been 
the state of the facts, and he thought the statement ought 
to be made for the information of the House. if any 
amendment in the laws of this District was needed, or if 
any abuses had taken place, (points he would not under- 
take to decide,) the object aimed at by the gentleman 
from New York could as well be attained by directing a 
Committee to revise those laws, and. report such altera- 
tions to this House as they might deem expedient and 
proper. But the discussion of the subject, as presented 
by the gentleman’s vesolution, was calculated to rouse 
feelings and produce an excitement which it would be 
difficult to repress. Hè deprecated such a state of feel- 
ing: he had no wish to see the Missouri Question brought 
back into this House. If the laws needed amendment, 
Tet them be amended ; but let not the House go on in the 
supposition that certain laws, existed which were no 
where to be found. With these views, Mr. W. moved to 
amend the resolution by striking out, after the word ““ Re- 
solved,” and inserting, That the Committee on the Diş- 
trict of Columbia be instructed te inquire into the expe- 
diency of amending the laws in force in said District,” 
upon the subject of apprehending and confining in jail 
fugitive slaves. f 

Mr. DORSEY said, as he was not in. attendance yes: 
terday, when the gentleman from New York addressed 
he House, he was ignorant if that gentleman used obser- 
vations calculated to excite the feelings of the Represen- 
tatives on this floor from the slave-holding States. In the 
resolution under discussion, I sce nothing, said Mr. D. 


of color, arrested as a runaway, and as such committed, 
to be sold for his prison fees, and the reward allowed by ` 
law to those who arrest such persons. It was the law of 
Maryland, and, as such, was adopted as the law. of the 
District, for Washington county. Among the very earliest 
laws of Maryland, when manumission of slaves was not 
permitted, it was enacted, in 1715, that negroes, who 
should be arrested as runaways, should be committed to 
the custody of the Sheriff of the county ; that those who 
arrested such persons should receive, 23 a reward for so 
doing, the sum of 200 pounds of tobacco, and that the 
County Courts should dispose of those who should be ar- 
rested, and if free, if they could not pay the reward and 
fees tothe gaoler, then they should be sold into bondage, 
to discharge those expenses incidental to their arrest. In 
1719, the power vested in the county Courts under the 
act of 1715, was transferred to the Sheriff. The princi- 
ple assumed in this act of legislation, predicated upon 
the then existing state of society, was, that all persons of . 
color were presumed to be slaves. In 1791, the Legis- 
lature prescribeda rule of conduct for the Sheriff, direct- 
ing the notice to be given by the Sheriff of the commit- 
ment of runaways. Somewhere about the year 1786 or 
8, the Legislature passed a Jaw legalizing manumission ; 
yet the same principle of presumption, that all persons of 
color were slaves till the contrary appeared, regulated 
the decisions of the law officers of the State, till 1810, 
when Judge Scott decided that he would dircharge alll. 
persons brought before him as runaways, unless they 
were proved to be such. This decision, and the ill-direct- 
ed efforts of certain societies, impelled by the purest mo- 
tives, produced an apprehension that this kind of proper- 
ty was very insecure, and the Legislature, in 1810, passed 
a Jaw in conformity to the principle of presumption ex- 
isting hefore then, against the person of color, and di- 
recting the Judge to commit unless he should be satisfied 
that the negro was entitled to his freedom. The progress 
of emancipation was atonishing; the State became crowd- 
ed with a free black population, and the Legislature 
varied its law, and adapted it to the altered condition of 
its population: for, in 1817, they provided that ifno owner 
should claim the negro committed, that then the gaoler 
should carry him before a Judge, who, if he was not sa- 
tisfied that he was free, then he should remand him for a 
certain time ; and if not claimed in that time, that then 
the Judge should order him to be discharged, and his 
fees to be taxed on the county ; thus displaying a com- 
mendable yigilance for the slave-holder, and the cause of 
humanity, so far as the existing state of society would 
permit ; and although I come froma slave-holding district, 
T can sce no inconvenience in referring this inquiry to a 
committee, who, I am sure, will feel the like respect for 
the interest of the master, and the protection ofthe freed 
negro. I have, without previous investigation, presented 
this history of Maryland Legislation, which has adapted 
itself to the present condition of its society ; but I feel 
confident in its general accuracy. 

Mr. WOODS said, that, if he had rightly understood 
the resolution offered by the gentleman from New York, 
the object of that gentleman was to bring the subject re- 
ferred to, before the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. This course had been opposed on two grounds. 
The first objection urged against it was, thatthe Jaw in 
question, if such a law did exist, was unconstitutional, 
and of course invalid. It was certainly true that such a 
Jaw was in reality both unconstitutional and invalid : but 
still, if a statute was on the book containing such provi- 
sions, it ought to be expunged : it had all the forms of 
law, and, though against the Constitution, might mislead 
many, and be considered as of some effect. The possi- 
that can produce such a result. The gentleman from | bility of this was a good reason at least for inquiry. ‘The 
Kentucky, [Mr, Wiexirery,] is in an error as to the law | second objection is, that the Committee on the District 
of this District: There is a law authorizing a free person will have, if they have not already, the criminal laws of 
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the District before them for revision ; and that, therefore, | tion. He hoped the committee wovld be directed: to 
the resolution is unnecessary. But he was not so sure | make the inquiry ; and, if the evil complained of did ex- 
that this law could be considered as strietly within the | ist, he hoped they would point it out, together with its 
criminal cede, since it proposed to punish no crime what- proper remedy. 
ever. The course proposed by the resolution was usual! Mr. POWELL {from the Committee on the District 
and proper. When a member wished to turn the atten- | of Columbia) said, he was at a loss to see how any ex- 
tion of any of the committees of the House to any sub- | citement could grow out of the resolution, in its present 
ject which he deemed important, the ordinary course was | shape : there was surely no necessity for any warmth of 
for him to offer a resolution proposing that such a commit- | fecling, or any protracted discussion. For his own part, 
tce inquire into that subject. This was the mode every | he believed there was no direct opposition to the resolu- 
day pursued, and why not take the same course in the! tion. He had not heard any gentleman attempt to main- 
present case ? After the committee shall have made the | tain that the resolution ought not to pass ; nor did he think 
examination, stated by the resolution, they will report | there was a single person who was of that opinion. For 
what are the facts : if such a law does exist, they will say | himself, as a member of the Committee on the District of 
so; and if not, they will say so. We find that different | Columbia, he should vote for the resolution ; and, if it 
opinions exist about the matter among the members of | passed, he was prepared to give his earnest attention to 
this House : then let a committee investigate, and tell us | the duty it enjoined. 
what the truth is. | Mr. BRENT said, he was sorry he was not of the same 
The resolution might, and probably would, have pass- | opinion with the gentleman who had just taken his seat. 
ed without a word of remark or opposition ; but the mo- ; But he could not, and would not, vote for the resolution 
ver chose to accompany it with some remarks which he | as itnow stood. It was calculated only to excite angry 
deemed pertinent to the subject. This he hada perfect | debate and irritated feclings. Even the gentleman from 
right to do, and it was not censurable : but the House had Ohio, who professed to see nothing of this kind in it, had 
been told that the remarks were of an inflamraatory char- | himscif exhibited signs of that very feeling. If the gen- 
acter. For himself, he could not think so. If the gen-|tleman, who had introduced the resolution, would con- 
tleman from New York approached a magazine with aj sent so to modify it as to omit the words « being a citi- 
lighted candle, it certainly became him to look to his | zen of any of the States,” he would then vote for it; be- 
steps, and to tread with caution : but if other gentlemen, | cause he should consider the most objectionable part of it 
those who were nearest to the magazine, and who stood | as removed. 
round it, to guard it, should themselves elicit sparks, | Mr. WARD expressed his willingness to accept of 
whom had they to blame if an explosion should happen? | such a modification; and the resolution was modified ac- 
He could see nothing improper in the resolution, or in the | cordingly. 
remarks which had accompanied it, and he hopedit would! Mr. McDUFIIE said, he was sorry the gentleman 
pass, from New York had aceepted the modification. He 
Mr, WRIGHT said, that, if he correctly understood : thought the resolution as it now stood decidedly more 
the resolution which had been offered by the gentleman | exceptionable than it could be regarded as it was origin- 
from New York, he wasin favor of that resolution, and | ally presented. He was perfectly willing, for his own 
opposed to the amendment offered by the gentleman j part, to extend to the citizens of all the States, whatever 
trom Kentucky, (Mr. Wicxuirrs.} | might be their color, any and every privilege to which 
Mr. WICKELIPPE here interposed, and said, that he: such citizens are entitled. Whether any particular de- 
might, possibly, save the gentleman from Ohio some trou- } scription of persons are “ citizens of the United States,” 
le by informing him, that he was willing now to with- i might be a question ; but, when the Representative of a 
draw the amendment. j State alleges, on this floor, that the liberty of a citizen of 
Mr. WRIGIET. then resumed, and expressed his hope | that State has been violated by the laws of a district over 
that the resolution would be adopted by the House. All | which Congress holds cxclusive jurisdiction, it is the un- 
ìt proposed was, to inquire whether a law did or did not | doubted and sacred right of the person so claiming to be 
exist, within the District of Columbia, by which an offi- ! a citizen, to he heard through his Representative, The 
Cer was empowered to apprehend (not a slave, but) a | Proposed inquiry ought, therefore, to be instituted upon 
free man ; and, if such a law actually does exist, whether | principles of the most obvious justice : for he wished it 
at ought not to be amended. Would any gentleman say | to be distinctly understood, that, while he should vindi- 
that this was not a subject of deep interest? OF interest, | cate, with firmness, al! the rights which he represented, 
not only to the District, but to the whole Union ? He! whenever or however they might be assailed, he was for 
believed there was not a gentleman on that floor who i according to every other member, in its fallest extent, the 
would deny this: and, if so, why should not the House i same constitutional privilege. For his own part, he view- 
proceed in the inquiry? ‘They ha beon told that the ed this as a question not at all calculated to excite the 
aquy was of an imitating character, and calculated to, scnsibility of the Representatives from the slave-holding 
excite angry discussion. Tut why should this be so? i States. They certainly do not claim, by any special pre- 
What was there in this subject to produce so much ex. | rogative, to be the advocates of slavery wherever it may 
citement ? If some gentlemen chos: to lash themselves | exist. On the contrary, if it shall appear that the laws of 
into excitement with regard to it, was thate reason why | the District of Columbia have been made the instrument 
the House should not proceed in so reasonable and pro- | of oppression, committed on a person claiming to be a 
per an inquiry ? Has not the House a perfect right to | citizen of New York—and he was free to declare his im- 
inquire into the subject, and to legislate upon it ? “it be- Í pression that each State had a right to determine for itself 
came them to inquire and to act. The excitement about | who should enjoy that privilere—then has an outrage 
which gentlemen talked, was no reason why inquiry ! been committed which the Representatives from the 
was to be arrested. It was the duty of the House to | South and North are equally bound to discoimtenance ; 
proceed in its duty with calmness, and not to be prevent- | and if we would avoid the imputation of giving our sanc- 
ed from performing it by the excited feclings of any. | tion to the obnoxious proceeding, the law, by which it 
The observations of the gentleman from New York had | was authorized, should be promptly repealed. Without 
been characterized as inflammatory : for his own part, he | anticipating any ultimate questions to which the inquiry 
felt no such effect from them : he could not perceive ; might lead, he would conclude with the remark that, if 
what there was in them to inflame any body : they were Í any privilege of a citizen of New York has been violated 
such as naturally grew out of the subject of the resolu- through the laws or tribunals of this Distriet, this body is 
Vou, IL-3? 
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bound, by every principle of policy, justice, and hu-j Of the eighty-one, and one hundred and twenty-four, 
manity, to afford its protection, and apply the necessary | in jail for safe-keelping, he observed, that he understood 
remedy. k : they werc placed there for sale : that the Federal prisons, 
Mr. BRENT said, he-was sorry to differ from the gen- | and their keepers, were extensively used for the purpose 
Ueman from South Carolina: He was equally anxious | of carrying on the domestic slave trade. I presume that 
with that gentleman to see the subject fully investigated. | gentlemen have no proper idea of the situation’ of this 
But, in order to avoid that part of the subject which was | matter; if they had, it would seem as if the sentiment 
calculated to produce irritation, he had suggested the | must be general, that Legislative interference is. proper- 
amendment. The mover had said, in the speech with | Last Winter, said Mr. M., E went through the cells:of.the 
which he accompanied his resolution, that a certain color- | prison, and I will mention an instance of its occupation 
ed free man had been imprisoned, and afterwards sold to | that was presentedtome. There wasa woman ina cell, 
pay his prison fees. Mr. B. wished to limit the inquiry | with three children, one an infant, all for sale. I was af- 
to this point alone, and not to set the committee to de-! terwards informed that she was the wife of a free. man, 
cide whether a free man of color was ‘a citizen of the | who had had by her nine children. As they grew to an 
United States.” That was the question he aimed to/ age to be profitable in market, the children were sold ; 
avoid : because he knew it would inevitably produce | now, the woman had arrived at a time of life to be no 
much excitement in a part, at least, of the [fouse. | longer valuable as a breeder, she and her children were 
Mr. MINER said, he rose especially to reply toa re-} separated from her husband, and sent to yout prison for 
mark made by several gentlemen, seeming to imply that} sale: your officer who keeps it being employed as the 
this matter ought not to be discussed, because it created | agent. Another instance was stated to him yesterday, in 
so much excitement and irritation. Such, certainly, was | a way that seemed entitled to credit: that a free colored 
the effect, and Mr. M. regretted that it was so. The! man was taken up under the law and imprisoned. , Igno- 
whole interests of the District are confided to our exclu-| rant, poor, friendless, he found it difficult to prove his 
sive jurisdiction. No power but that of the General Go. | freedom, and lay in jail inso miscrable a situation that his 
vernment could operate here. Slavery existed within | legs were so frozen that, when liberated, he had to walk 
the District, and the subject must be regulated by Con-| on his knees, being a cripple for life. He mentioned 
ress, It was not only our right, but our duty. It was | these circumstances to show that evils existed of'a nature 
impossible to do this intelligently without inquiry and free | and to an extent which gentlemen were not probably ap- 
discussion. This was felt to be a subject of delicacy ; no | prised of, and which he was sure they would not ap- 
one felt this more sensibly [Mr. M. said] than himself. | prove. In addition to all this, Mr. M. said, that there 
It is always painful to excite unpleasant feclings ; such | were places in the District, by some called Pens, where 
waa never his wish; and it was matter of regret with him | the slave dealers gather together gangs of slaves, and 
when, in the performance of duty, such was ever the con- | then fasten them by a Jong chain, running between the 
sequence. In his opinion, every subject that it was our) pairs, and to this they are hand-cuffed, right and left, 
duty to regulate and legislate upon, ought to be consider- ; and so driven off, ten, twenty, and thirty, in a drove. 
ed proper to be introduced here and freely discussed, | ‘The number passing the bridge, in a year, was said to 
without exciting pain or passion. We have the same: have amounted to hundreds. It was, in truth, the case 
absolute control over this subject here that the States | that, owing to the total neglect of this subject by the only 
have within the limits of their respective soycreigntics, ! power having authority to remedy the evils, this had be- 
and it was equally our duty to exercise it. It was im fact | come the head-quarters of the domestic: slave trade. 
the case, that, owing to the painful excitement growing | And, that the House might sce the impression its enormi- 
out of any motion on the subject of slavery here, it had | tics had made upon others, he read a resolution offered 
been utterly neglected. Gentlemen from neither section by Mr. Randolph, in March, 1816. 
of the Union liked to take any step in relation to it: the | “On motion of Mr, Randolph, 
consequence was, that there had been no amelioration of | “ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
the laws growing out of the system of slavery here, for | into the existence of an inhuman and illegal traffic in 
the thirty years the District had been under the jurisdic. | slaves carried on in and through the District of Colum- 
tion of the General Government. In other States, im- | bia; and to report whether any, and what, measures are 
provements had been made : their codes had been meli- | necessary for putting a stop to the same.” 
orated : here, from the cause alluded to, they had been; A few days after, the committce had leave to send for 
entirely neglected, and all the corruptions growing out | persons and papers. Depositions were afterwards laid 
of that neglect, and the cupidity of those who looked | upon the table, taken by the committee, but he had 
only to their private interest, were severcly felt. From a | searched in the Clerk’s office for them without effect. 
paper in his hand, which he stated to be official, Mr. M. | All would go to show that the whole subject of slavery 
read an account of the persons imprisoned in the Jail, as | within the District needed our interference, and ought to 
follows : | þe discussed with freedom and good temper, In relation 
Runaway negroes committed to the Jail of Washington | to the particuiar resolution of the honorable gentleman 
County, District of Columbia, from the 1st day of De- i from New York, (Mr. Wano] Mr. M. thought it proper- 
cember, 1823, to November 30, 1824, included, 352) ly drawn, a fit subject for inquiry, and more especially so, 


For safe-keeping, by their masters, from December fas, from the paper he [Mr M.] had read, it appeared 
1st, 1823, to November S0th,- 1824, - - 81: that, of fifty-eight committed as runaways, fifteen had 

Runaway negroes committed from December Ist, | proved themselves free, and onc been sold for his jail 
1824, to November 30th, 1825, - - - 58! fecs, Injustice certainly resulted from the law as it 

For safe-keeping, by their masters, from December Í stands, and he thought it right the committee should in- 
1st, 1824, to November 30th, 1825, - - 124! quire into the subject. 


Fifteen of fhe above, that were committed as runaways, “Mr. DORSEY expressed much regret that the honor- 
proved to be free ; and one of them sold for his Jail fees | able gentleman from Pennsylvania had indulged himself 


and other expenses. ! in bringing forward the narrative he had just submitted . 
White and black criminals: the following number ! to the House : because it might lead, elsewhere, to. the 
committed for offences, from December Ist, 1825, Í idea that some ulterior measure was intended.: that the: 
to November 30th, 1824, - - -~ 125| gentleman was moving this House to take measures to 
And about the same number for the year following. | prevent the internal trade in slaves . within- the United- 


(Signed by the Jailor.) | States. Such an idea was well calculated to produce 
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excitement and alarm in the slave-holding States. He, 
therefore, suggested an amendment to the resolution, 
making it generally propose an Inqu c 
ency of amending existing laws, T here was, he said, no 
need for a committee to inquire whether such a law ex- 
isted : We would read to the House the law referred to. 
{Here Mr. D. read the law.] He had no doubt that 
every gentleman would cheerfully consent that this law 
ought to be modified ; and if such was the object, it 
might be arrived at by a better mode than the resolution 
proposed. The indications of excitement were already 
perceptible in the House—and he was sorry to say that 
the remarks and statements of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania had not been calculated to allay it. 

Mr. BRADLEY said, he could not but consider the 
question, which was intended to be presented to the 
House, as a very simple one. It was not now put to them 
to say whether the laws of the District, on the subject, 
originally passed by Maryland, ought to be altered into 
conformity with the present laws of that State ; it was 
not even this; but, simply, whether a committce should 
inquire into the expediency of such alteration. Et would 
be recollected, too, that the cominittee by whom the in- 
quiry was proposed to be made, was one appointed spe- 
cially to watch over the interests of the District. Mr. B. 
said, he believed it was uot usual to enter into such ex- 
tended debate on mere resolutions of inquiry ; and he 
saw no occasion for itin this instance. Ife hoped the re- 
solution would pass without further ancndment, more 
especially as no gentleman would be committed by the 
vote as to any ulterior proceedings. 

Mr. DORSEY said, us he had been requested to with- 
draw his amendment, he would consent to do so. 

Mr. D's. amendment was accordingly withdrawn. 

Mr. FORSYTH. said, he was not disposed to object to 
an inquiry into this matter; yet, stil, he must think that 
the form in which the resolution was presented, and the 
remarks by which it was accompanied, were calculated 
to produce excitement. Several gentlemen who had ad- 
stressed the House this morning appeared to be of opi- 
nion that there ought to be no irritation on this subject, 
in whatever form presented :a single moment’s reflection 
would be sufficient to show that this was a very great 
mistake. On this subject, Mr. F. said, there is in the 
United States a radical difference of opinion. "Che gen- 
tleman from New York, and others, claim, as a matter of 
right, that black persons, held to be citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, in the State of New York, should enjoy in 
every other State the same privilege. The whole of the 
Southern delegation deny this claim. 


been a considerable discu on this head, arising from 
one of the States excluding sailors of a foreign country 


quiry into the expedi- | 


District shall be altered, or is it not ? Butthe gentleman 
had no right to institute this inquiry at the moment of 
fulminating accusations of a violation of the Constitution, 
against which the Judiciary would afford sufficient pro- 
tection. If the gentleman admitted that the laws of the 
District on this subject were constitutional, Mr. F, was 
perfectly willing to inquire into the expediency of alter- 
ing them, and he hoped the committee would report 
such alterations in them as the state of society might jus- 
tify or require. 

Mr. FLOYD said, he did not mean, although he had 
some objection to the shape of the resolution, and the 
mode of its presentation, to oppose its passage. He was 
sorry that the subject had produced so much conversa- 
tion. It must be equally interesting to gentlemen from 
every State, that freemen, of whatever color, wrongfully 
imprisoned, should be set at liberty. Is there a law in 
operation within this District which authorizes the impri- 
sonment of such ? If so, every one would agree that it 
ought to be repealed. Mr. F. said, he would step for- 
ward to guard the rights of such a man as soon as any 
other: He hoped it was not the peculiar duty of any one 
to take this charge upon his philanthropy. If a man, im- 
prisoned within this District, had his fect frost-bitten, it 
was his misfortune : the Courts would, doubtless, regu- 
late the conduct of their jail-keepers. But the House 
ought not to be too much affected by this case : for, Mr. 
F. said, he had, in his time, known a whiteman, once in- 
fluential and respected, frost-bitten during imprisonment 
for debt: and he personally knew, during his observation 
of the practice of the hospital in Philadelphia, in his 
younger days, that the root of the diseases of four-fifths 
of all the persons who went into that asylum was pover- 
ty—inisfortune. Poverty, in any country, is attended by 
many ills; and not by more here than elsewhere. And 
as to all that stuff about approaching a magazine with 
a candle—where is the magazine? There is none 
that I know of. Myr. F. made a few farther observations, 
expressive of his readiness, which he believed was com- 
mon to all, to protect and ameliorate the condition of 
every class of People in the District of Columbia, from 
the Mayor to the most humble individual. AN he desir- 
ed was, that it should be done in a way not to interfere 
with the rights of some States, under the plea of protect- 
ing the rights of other States. 

Mr. MARTINDALE then moved to add to the reso- 
lution the following amendment : 

“ Aud be instructed to report to this House an ab- 


et 


| 


| stract of ali laws im force in the District of Columbia, in 


| Which motion he accompanied with a few remarks of 
| explanation. 
‘The amendment was opposed by Mr. POWELL, who 


(admissible under treaty stipulations) under its general į 
law concerning persons of color, and confining such per- ! thought it imposed an unnecessary labor on the Commit- 


sons in prison when this law has been contravened by | tee of the District of Columbia ; and the question being 
them. Ona question like this, intimately connected with | taken, it was negatived. 


the safety of a large portion of this country, discussion 
must necessarily produce excitement; especially when 
the case of Gilbert Horton, with all its attendant circum- 
stances, had been brought into view. 
was not disposed to be excited, and he had no objection 
to any proper inquiry on this subject. But, when the 
gentleman told the House that the Constitution gave pro- 


tection to this individual: that the Constitution gives to | 


the States, respectively, the power of regulating the sub- 
ject: he afforded the strongest argument against his own 
proposition ; because, if he was right in this position, 
there was no sort of occasion for the inquiry which he 
proposed. Mr. F. said, he was perfectly willing to enter 
fhto the question, Is it expedient that the laws of this 


Mr. F. said, he ! 


The question was then taken on the original resolution 
of Mr. WARD, and carried by a large majority. 


Tuunspar, Decempen 28, 1826. 
ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, 


Mr. REED moved the following : 
| Resolve, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be 


i 
| 
| 
į 
H 


| instructed to inquire into the expediency of establishing 
a line of communication from some port or place in the 
bee States, across the Isthmus of Panama, to some 
port or ports on the Pacific Ocean. 
Mr. REED said, that it would be remembered that 
ithe subject to which he was now desirous to call the 
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attention of the House, had been presented for their | resolution, the true state of the facts, and he felt no doubt 
consideration by the report of the Secretary of the Na-| of obtaining from them a report favorable to the object 
vy, the last year, which accompanied the President’s | he had in view. 


message. Idid, (said he,) during the last session, offer | 
aresolution, which passed this House, of similar import : 
with the one now under consideration. The Committee i 
on Naval Affairs did not find time to report upon the sub- H 
ject during the last session, 

As that resolution was misunderstood by some, pre- | 
suming a canal or railway was contemplated, J deem it 
expedient to offer a few words in explanation of my 
views upon the subject. 

We have a considerable naval force in the Pacific! 
Ocean. That force will not be diminished, but may be 
increased, so. long as we may have a Navy, and foreign 
commerce. How important is it to communicate in- 
structions to, and receive despatches from, our squadron 
there. Look at their situation—the vast extent of coun- 
try they visit, the different nations they visit bordering 
upon that extended coast, subject to changes, and per- 
haps revolutions. Xook, also, to the islands with whom 
we have intercourse, inhabited by savages. No portion 
of our Navy needs instruction so much or so often, and yet 
we cannot give and receive information from that squa- 
dron. in less time than cight months. By the contem- 


The resolution was agreed to. 


LAND CLAIMS IN FLORIDA. 
The House proceeded to the unfinished business of 


yesterday, which was the consideration of the bill (yes- 
terday reported with amendment, by the Committee of 
the Whole) ‘for the confirmation and settlement of 
Private Land Claims in East Florida, and for ether pur- 
| pose’ 


s.” 


On this bill the discussion of yesterday was renewed, 


i chiefly turning on the amount of compensation to be 
given to the Registers and Receivers, who are by the 
bill appointed to discharge the duties heretofore com- 
mitted to a Board of Commissioners in that Territory, 
raised to judge and decide on the titles to land derived 
from the Spanish Government. 


Mr. SCOTT, (Chairman of the Committee on Public 


Lands) who had reported the Bill, vindicated its pro- 
visions in this respect, and warmly opposed the amend- 
{ment of Mr. COCKE. 
| proviso to be inserted in the bill, that, if the persons ap- 
Ip 


That amendment proposed a 


ointed received the salary given in the bill for judging 


plated route, information may be carried from one of our | of these claims, (viz. $1,000,) they should no longer 


ports, across the Isthmus of Panama, to Luna, and re- | 
ceive an amswer, in about three months, less than | 
half the time required in the circuitous route around Cape | 
Horn, saving-a voyage of more than ten thousand miles. | 
It would afford. means of sending and recviving despatches 
from our Ministers and Agents in the South American Re- 
publics. ‘Lt would afford great facilities to our commerce 
in that 6cean—cominerce already considerable,and which 
is increasing, and will continue to increase. Our commerce, 
and the various interests inseparably connected with it, 
„require all the facilities which the Government can afford. 
“It would afford important advantages to our whale 
Lam fully convinced that the proposed oe 
is highly important in every relation. 1 hope its impor- 
tance, especially as the expense of carrying it into ¢fect 
ig very inconsiderable, may receive the early attention of 
i 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be in | 
structed to inquire into the expediency of remoying the | 
obstructions to the navigation of the Ohio river, produced | 
by the Grand and Little Chains.of Rocks, about twenty- 
five miles above dae. junction of said river with the 
Mississippi. a 
in support of this resolution, Mr. HENRY observed, 


the Committee. 
_ The resolution was then agreed to. 


OBSTRUCTIONS IN. FHE OINO- 
Mr. HENRY, of Kentucky, moved the following : 


continue to receive their salaries as Registers and Re- 
ecivers ($500.) 

‘The amendment was advocated by Mr. COCKE, who 
was answered by Mr. WHITE, of Florida, and Mr. 
DRAYTON, of South Carolina. 

It was maintained, on the one hand, that the salary of 
$1,000 was no more than a just compensation for the du- 
ties prescribed by the bill; was in proportion to the 
salaries paid to other officers for similar services ; was 
less than had been paid the Board of Commissioners by 
one-half; was not more than enough, when added to 
their income as Registers and Receivers, to support the 
families of the incumbents, &c. 

On the other side it was urged, that, if the bill pro- 
posed to- give these officers $1,000 as their salary, that 
should be their whole salary, and they should not be 
allowed: other emoluments which were not mentioned ; 
that the persons in question performed no duties as Re- 
gisters and Reccivers, because no land was sold as yet in 
Kast Florida,. und, therefore, should receive no compen- 
sation for what they did not do; that the same persons 
were, by law, entitled to a per centage on public lands 
sold, in addition to all the rest, which, if sales should:be 
extensive, would raise their salary to several thousand 
dollars : that it was bad policy to let the compensation 
of officers be uncertain in amount, as it opened a door to 
abuses, ke. 

In the course of this discussion, Mr. WHITE, of Flo- 
rida, made the following remarks : 

Mr. W. said, if he could suppose that the Committee, 
on yesterday, either understood the onerous duties to be 
performed by the Receiver and Register, under this act, 
or the subject in reference to their compensation, he had 
too much respect for any decision they would make, to 
endeavor in the House to procure a vote against the 
amendment proposed. He trusted, however, from the 
brief explanation he should give, that he would satisfy 
every gentleman, even the member from Tennessee, 


fishery. We have in that ocean an hundred whale ships, 
the greater part from my own neighborhood and district. 

These ships have two thousand men on board, and their 

voyages continue for three years. T acknowledge it 

would be gratifying and useful to afford an opportunity 

to these men to advise their friends and thosc interested, 

of their success or misfortune. It would afford to all 

who might be situated in that distant occan, au opportu- 

nity to send to, and receive letters from, their friends. 

that the junction mentioned in the resolution, was a j that the passage of this bill, in its present form, would 
point in the river Ohio, which had occasioned a greater | be not only am act of great injustice to the officers them- 
number of wrecks, and the loss of a larger amount of | selves, but detrimental to the public interests, by forcing 
property, than any other on that river. The improvement | one or both to resign, on account of the inadequacy of 
of the navigation at this spot was a subject of interest, | the compensation. A Board of Commissioners have been 
not:to Kentucky alone, but to all the States of which the | organized for the purpose of carrymg into effect that 
Ohio constituted any part of the boundary, and ultimate-| provision of the ‘Treaty between Spain and the United 
ly to the State of New York also. He desired only the | States that requires of the latter the confirmation and 
opportunity. of. stating to the Committee named in the approval of all claims to land in Florida, to the same ex- 
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tent that they were valid under the former Government. | officer of whom you require all these duties, you propose 
"This Board consisted of three Members, with a salary of | to give him a compensation about equal to the humblest 
$2,000 each; a Secretary, and two Clerks, at about | clerk who copies reports three hours a day in one of the 
$2,400; a District Attorney, at $5 per day, and con- | public offices, or to a messenger who carries letters from 
tingent. expenses six or seven hundred dollars more, | a Secretary to the post office. Sir, it is a melancholy 
making, in all, an expense of about ten thousand dollars fact, that the officers remote from the Seat of Govern- 
a year to the Government. The object of this commis- | ment, ofthe highest judicial character, are paid less than 
sion was to execute the Treaty, and separate private from | the humblest employments about the Capital. It is pro- 
public property ; and, after four years delay, we have | posed now to give to an officer, charged with the inter- 
about one-half of the claims decided, leaving about five | ests of the Government to the amount of haifa million 
hundred yet to be adjudicated. The Committee on the | of dollars, about the same as you give one of the mes- 
Public Lands have supposed that the public interests |sengers for folding our papers, or taking letters to the 
would be promoted by the discontinuance of that Board, | office. If this law passes, I believe the Register will 
and a reference of those claims to the officers whose | resign : and how, or when, these claims will be decided, 
compensation is now the subject of discussion. They |1 know not. They are not donations or pre-emptions, 
are required to do the duty of three Commissioners, with | about which the Government may or may not act. They 
one Clerk, when three Clerks have been employed be- | are titles secured by a treaty, which Congress cannot 
fore ; and they are required to do this in one year—as | forfeit, or take away. They may delay the confirmation 
much as that Board did in three. Their whole compen- | in violation of the provisions of treaties, as they have fre- 
sation, by the bill, as it was reported by the Committee | quently done, and they may appoint ignorant and incom- 
on the Public Lands, was only $1,500, five hundred less | petent officers, and when a confused and bungling re- 
than either of the Commissioners received, and five hun- | port is presented, refuse to recognize it, and appoint à 
dred less than any Board in the United States, in Ohio, | new commission. They may delay separating the pub- 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, and j lic from private property until all their valuable live oak 
Louisiana, have received ; and less than was allowed in | is cut away under the color of pretended titles ; and I 
West Florida, for doing about one-fifth part of the labor. | can assure the gentleman from Tennessee, that the 
‘rhe five hundred claims to be decided, involve an inter- į truest economy would be to add to, rather than to di- 
est of perhaps six or cight hundred thousand dollars. | minish the compensation of those officers, by which a 
The Government of the United States are directly inter- | satisfactory result might soon be obtained. It is now 
ested in the correct decision of every claim. These | more than five years since Florida was transferred to the 
officers will be employed every day in the year. Yap-| United States ; and this bill is the first step to the ad- 
peal to the gentleman from Tennessee to say, whether | justment of titles secured to the Spanish inhabitants by 
ie thinks one thousand dollars an adequate compensa- | treaty ; and if we go on by prescribing such inadequate 
tion? And I might ask why, for the first time in twenty | compensation as will drive honest and intelligent men 
years, should there be a departure from our uniform | from the public service, at the end of twenty years our 
legislation on this subject ? Ido not hesitate to state, in | titles will be in the same state as those of Louisiana, and 
unqualified terms, that this Receiver and Register have | year after year new commissions will be instituted, and 
more to do than has ever been imposed on similar officers ; the public domain destroyed, because it has not been set 
in the United States. They live, too, in a more expen-/ apart by proper decisions. Our judges are paid fifteen 
sive part of the country than. any other land district in} hundred dollars only, and all of them complain that 
the United States, and for these accumulated duties and: they cannot live upon their salaries. They hold two 
expenses you give them less conrpensation. ‘his would ; terms a ycar, and these officers sit all the year in inves- 
be truly a spectacle of consistency and wisdom, which, | tigations equally important, and much more interesting 
I hope, for the honor of the nation, will never be exhibit- i to,the Government. Mr. W. concluded with hoping the 
edhere. ‘The expenses of St, Augustine are about the ; amendment might be rejected. 
same as in this city; andthe gentleman from Tennessee; Mr. W. also remarked, in reply to some farther re- 
can, perhaps, tell how far one thousand dollars would go; marks of the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Cocxx] 
toward the support of a gentleman competent to the ! that he would say, that the Board, of which he had the 
performance of these duties, and a family, after the dc- i honor to be a member, was situated in West Florida, and 
duction of two or three hundred dollars for office rent. | that the gentleman had done him (oo much honor in sup- 
The gentleman thought that sum quite sufficient in that | posing the principal services of that Board were rendered 
cheap country ! He must have been thinking of Ten-| by himself. Mr. W. said, he disclaimed the honor ; that 
nessee, not Florida. Inthe one, cornisadollar a barrel ;; no country ever furnished a more faithful or competent 
in the other, five dollars-~and every thing else in pro-! officer than his colleague, Mr. Overton. The Board, 
portion. And this economy, for which some gentlemen | whose proceedings are made the subject of discussion, 
contend, by driving faithful and competent officers from į were in East Florida, and there can be no objection te 
public service, will save five hundred dollars to the Trea-! giving the Receiver and Register the sum in gross, if 
sury, and lose one hundred thousand by the employment! gentlemen prefer it; but let that sum be 2,000 dollars, 
of inefficient, incompetent, and corrupt agents, for the | the same as the Commissioners ; or otherwise, give them 
management of public business. The Register of the! both the salary of their offices, or this additional compen- 
Land Office at St. Augustine would do honor to any | sation. 
commission. He isa gentleman of the first order of in-; The question being finally taken on the amendment 
tellect, and of extensive information; and would not | of Mr. COCKE, it passed in the affirmative—ayes 80, 
have oe Ne the office only in anticipation of the pas- | noes 50. The bill was then ordered to its third reading. 
sage of the law, as it has always been passed in other | RE IM J 
places where the performance oF the othe duties were Í ROADS IN MICHIGAN. 
required. He is a lawyer, and will be required to devote! On motion of Mr, WING, Delegate from Michigan, 
his whole time, cvery day in the year, to this business. | the House went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. CON- 
T know from experience, that it is the most laborious and | DICT in the Chair, on the bill to ‘authorize the laying 
thankless office under the Government; requiring reports | out and opening certain roads in the Territory of Michi- 
upon questions of national law, and tedious investiga- | gan.” 
tions of the laws and ordinance of the Spanish Govern-; The several blanks in the bill were filled, one with 
ment, and the land laws of our own country ; and, to an { 1,500 dollars, for surveys, and two others with 12,000 
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and 25,000 dollars, for opening the several roads men- 
tioned in the bill. N : ` f . 

Mr. VANCE explained the situation of the roads re- 
ferred to, and their aspect on the military defence of 
that Territory : that from Detroit to the River St. Clair, 
being intended for the purpose of throwing troops, in 
time of war, into the Upper Lake country, should the 
British fortify and hold the water communication ; that 
from Detroit to Saganaw Bay, led into the heart of the 
Chippewa country ; that from the same place to Chi- 
cago, into the heart of the country of the Pattowatamie 
and Miami Indians. Both these would give access to 
the enemy in case of an Indian war. 

The bill was then reported as amended, and ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading. 


Farpax, Decemnen 29, 1826. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. RIVES moved the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of discontinuing 
the annual appropriation heretofore made for defraying 
the expense of such surveys of routes for roads and ca- 
nals as may be directed by the Executive, and of substi- 
tuting therefor, distinct and specific appropriations for 
surveying such routes only as shall be authorized by 
Congress, 

The resolution being read— 

Mr. RIVES said, that, in presenting the resolution just 
read, it might be proper for him briefly to state the gene- 
ral reasons which led him to believe that the inquiry pro- 
posed by it was such an one as was fit to be entertained 
by this House. It would be recollected that, daring the 
first session of the Eighteenth Congress, after a protract- 
ed and elaborate discussion of the abstract constitutional 
question, a law was passed authorizing the President to 
cause surveys to be made of such routes for roads and cx- 
nals as he might deem to be of national importance,” 
and making an appropriation of 30,000 dollars for the 
purpose of carrying the objects of that act into effect. 
During the second session of the same Congress, an ap- 
propriation was introduced into the General Military Ap- 
propriation Bill, of another sum of 28,000 dollars, ter 
“making surveys, and carrying on the operations of the 
“Board of Engineets, in relation to internal improve- 
“ments ;” and a similar appropriation was again inserted 
in the Military Appropriation Bil] of last year, of 50,000 
dollars, for‘ defraying the expenses incidental to ex- 
‘‘aminations and surveys, preparatory to, and in aid of, 
‘the formation of roads and canals.” {t will be perceiv- 
ed, from the recital I have giyen of the two last acts of 
Congress, that they are silent as to the authority by which 
the subjects for these surveys were to be designated ; but 
they were, probably, intended at the time, and have been 
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publican policy. The control of the public money, and 
the designation of the objects upon which it should be 
expended, are among the highest trusts confided to the 
legislative authority of the Union; and, to assign the 
performance of these trusts to. any other hands than our 
own, is an unwarrantable and dangerous delegation of our 
powers. ‘This delegation, in the present. instance, is the 
less excusable, because the duty we assign to the Presi- 
dent, is one to which we are entirely competent ourselves. 
It is admitted by all the friends of internal improvements, 
under the auspices of the General Government, that, in 
their legitimate scope, they are confined exclusively to 
objects of a pervading national character. ‘These objects 
cannot be very numerous, and, if they were so, surely we 
who come from the various divisions of the Confederacy, 
| and are presumed to be acquainted with the mutual con- 
| nexion and dependence of the several parts, are as well 
į qualified to determine what objects are of general inter. 
į est to the whole, as any individual, however elevated his 
i station, or justly entitled to respect his opinions may be. 
Among the many salutary counsels delivered by our great 
political reformer, (I allude, said Mr. R. to Mr. Jefferson, ) 
there was none more earnestly and frequently inculcated 
by him than that of ‘appropriating specific sums for 
every specific purpose susceptible of definition.” ‘The 
objects embraced in a national system of internal improve- 
ment. are surely capable of being defined ; andT trust we 
shall avail ourselves of the occasion, now presented by 
the recurrence of our annual appropriations, to return to 
sound principles, from which we have inconsiderately 
gone astray. There is, besides, said Mr. R. an obvious 
incongruity in our present mode of proceeding upon this 
subject. The power of surveying routes for roads and 
canals is assigned to one department of the Gavernment, 
while the power of constructing them is retained by ano- 
ther. In consequence of a difference of opinion between 
the two departments, it may, and no doubt will happen, 
that the President will cause routes to be surveyed, which 
Congress may not consider of sufficient importance to 
justify an application of the national resources for their 
construction, and thus an useless expenditure of the pub- 
lic treasure, to a large amount, may be incurred, and at a 
time, too, when we are reminded, fromthe highest au- 
thority, ‘fof the necessity of abiding by the maxims of 
the most vigilant economy.” But the most serious ob- 
jection to this system of legislation remains to be noticed, 
ít is its tendency to destroy the true balance of the Con- 
stitution—to increase, dangerously to increase, the influ- 
ence of one department of the Government at the ex- 
pense of another—to strengthen that arm of the public 
authority which is already sufficiently powerful—and to 
make gratuitous additions, by legislative concession, to 
that mass of patronage secured to the Executive by the 
provisions of the Constitution, and which the Legislative 
‘authority has no power to reduce. {t was not my object, 


| 
| 


since acted upon by the Executive, as continuing in the | said Mr. R. to dwell on any of these topics. 1 have barely 
President the same discretionary authority which was | adverted to them, for the purpose of shewing that there 
originally vested in him by the act of 1824. it has sojare considerations involved in the inquiry L have pro- 
happened that the propriety of transferring: to the Execu- | posed, of the deepest import to the sound administra- 
tive Department this large discretionary power over the ! tion of the Government, and in order to attract to them 
public money has never received the separate considera- į the deliberate attention of the House, and of the Com- 


tion, or explicit sanction, of this House. In 1824, it was If it should 
become necessary, in the farther progress of the measure, 
I will endeavor to develop my views of this subject, in 
all its bearings, more fully to the House. 

Mr. BARTLETT said, he was happy the attention of 
‘the House had been cailed to the general subject of the 
manner in which appropriations are made by this House. 
A resolution had been lying, for some days, on his table, 
which, from that reluctance he ever felt to trouble the 
House, he had forborne to offer, the ebject of which was 
nearly allicd to that of the gentleman from Virginia—but 
it covered more ground, and went farther than bis. He 


merged in the constitutional question respecting the 
power of Congress to act upon the subject of internal im- 
provements, which was the sole ground of debate on that 
occasion; and in 1825 and 1826, from the position it oc- 
cupied in the General Military Appropriation Bill, it was 
overshadowed and lost sight of amid the variety of other 
objects with which it was surrounded. I cannot help be- 
Neving, said Mr. R. that, when this subject shall engage 
the serious deliberation of this House, it will be found 
that we have fallen into a gross departure trom the true 
Fenius of our Goyernment.and the sound maxims of re- 


mittec to which the subject is submitted. 
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read, that its tenor and intention were at all parallel with 
the views he had had in offering his own. It contained 
no reference to the surveys made for works of internal 
improvement—no allusion whatever to the subject of 
roads and canals, or if to them, in general terms, not to 
the expenses of the preliminary steps which led to their 
adoption, nor to the discretionary power of authorizing 
those expenses and controlling them. 

The subject to which his own resolution had reference, 
stood, he thought, in a peculiar situation : in no law ever 
passed by Congress, was so wide a discretionary power 
entrusted to the Executive. A gross sum, and a very 
large one, was put into his hands, for the purpose of 
having such roads and canals surveyed as he might judge 
promotive of the national advantage. But was not the 
House as competent as the President of the United States 
to judge which of the various objects proposed would 
promote that object? Where was the need of reposing 
this immense discretionary power in the hands of the 
President? He thought the House should retain it in 
their own hands : that a gross sum ought not to be given ; 
but that specific appropriations ought to be made wherev- 


was persuaded that, on examination, it would be found, 

that there is not a Government on earth, where public 

money is appropriated as it is in ours. Estimates are sent 

to us from. the Departments, in a shape, which he did not 

say was improper, (as he did not doubt the talent of the 

officers concerned,) but which, to many, was certainly 

not clearly intelligible. These communications were 

usually referred to very able Committeesgut no Com- 

mittee is justly expected to be acquainted” with all the 

various departments of information embraced, especially 

in the annual report of the ‘Treasury, and which are de- 

rived from a great yaricty of sources. The duty of the 

Committee of Ways and Means does not demand that its 

members should be familiar with all these particulars, 

since its appropriate duty is no more than to point out 

the manner in which the resources, to be appropriated by 

the House, shall be best applied. But, as things now ope- 

rate, the power of appropriation resides, practically, in 

the Heads of Departments, while the responsibility of the 

appropriating power rests on this House. The Depart- 

ments are in the habit of asking for specific sums as in 

part payment for such and such objects—while the whole | 

amount which the several objects require, is {never stat- | er practicable, for these preliminary surveys, as well as 
ed, and nebody knows how great it may be. ‘The com- | for any subsequent stage of the several works. He saw 
plaint was frequent that the communications are unintel- | much’ to approve in the gentleman’s resolution, but he 
ligible, especially to new members, and, indeed, to old | must pardon him if he déclined accepting it as a modifi- 
members too, unless they will take the labor of extensive | cation of his own. As a separate and independent reso- 
and tedious investigation of documents. Je, therefore, | lution, if offered by that gentleman, he would cheerfully 
offered the following amendment, which, he hoped, would | vote for it. 

be accepted by the honorable gentleman from Virginia, | Mr. BARTLETT then observed, that, as the two reso- 
asa modification of his own. lutions had a gencral reference to the same subject, and 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be | as there was a possibility that the objects of both might 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of requiring, |be embraced by uniting the two; with this hope, he 
that, hereafter, all estimates of appropriations for the | would move that the resolution of the gentleman from 
operations of the different Departments of the Govern- | Virginia, together with own, as an amendment, be laid 
ment, when the same are to be applied to the construc- | on the table and printed. 
tion of works of a permanent character, shall be accom-| The motion prevailed, and the resolutions were laid on 
panied with a general description of the work proposed, | the table accordingly. A 
with an estimate of the entire cost for its completion, | [Ona subsequent day Mr. BARTLETT withdrew his 
and, from year to year, with a statement of the sums ex- j motion to amend, and the resolution of Mr. RIVES was 
pended, and the balance which will be required. | agreed to.] 

Resolved, also, That the same Committee inquire into į VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
the expediency of making provision, by an amendment ; 
of the Rules of the House, or otherwise, that, hereafter,; The SPEAKER laid before the House the foliowing 
the estimates for Military service and defences shall be | communication from Joux C. Cazsoun, Vice President 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs—the esti- | of the United States, viz : 


mates for Indian expenditures to the Committee on Indian | The Sexaxen of the House of Representatives : 
Affairs—the estimates from the Navy Department, to the Sim: You will please to lay before the House, over 


Committee on Naval Affairs—and the estimates for the f : 1 tang) 
: Te : : | re munication, address- 
Public Buildings, to the Committee on the Public Build- pewon yon pos T ani F, ke. 
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ings ; and, that the several Committees shall make report 

upon the same, before any bill, making appeapiattone!| J. C. CALHOUN. 
for the purposes of such estimates, shall be considered by | Zo the Honorable the Members of the House of Represen- 
the House, tatives : 

It was proper, Mr. B. said, that, in public, as muchas} An imperious sense of duty, and a sacred regard to the 
in private concerns, when any undertaking was entered | honor of the station which I occupy, compel me to ap- 
upon, to sit down first and count the cost. The effect of i proach your body in its high character of grand inquest 
this resolution would enable the House to do this. The | of the nation. 

Committees of the House can then pronounce with confi-| Charges have been made against me of the most se- 
dence on the propriety of making the appropriations ask- | rious nature, and which, if true, ought to degrade me 
ed; and the power of appropriation will then be, where | from the high station in which I have been placed by the 
it ought tu be, with the responsibility. He had not the | choice of my fellow-citizens, and to consign my name to 
least intention of reflecting on the Heads of Departments ; | perpetual infamy. : 

he knew their entire competency tothe discharge of their} In claiming the investigation of the House, I am sensi- 
arduous duties. He did not reflect on the men, but on the | ble, that, under our free and happy institutions, the con- 
system—on the mode of business pursued. The result of | duct of public servants is a fair subject of the closest 
such a plan often was, that an object which had been re- scrutiny and the freest remarks, and thata firm and faith- 
commended by one of these officers, and in part appro- | ful discharge of duty affords, ordinarily, ample protection 
priated for, was disapproved by his successor in office ; against political attacks; but when such attacks assume 
and thus the House pulled down what it had built up, | the character of impeachable offences, and become, in 
and the public money was usclessly squandered. | some degree, official, by being placed among the public 

Mr. RIVES replied, that it did not appear to him, from | records, an officer thus assailed, however base the in- 
having heard the resolution of the honorable gentleman | strument used, if conscious of innocence, can look for 
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refuge only to the Hall of the immediate Representatives 
ofthe People. It is thus I find myself most unexpected- 
ly placed. : f 

On Wednesday morning last, it was for the first time 
intimated to me, that charges: of a very serious nature 
against me were lodged in one of the Executive De- 
partments: during the.day, rumors from several quarters 
to the same effect reached me; but the first certain 
information of their character, was received yesterday 
morning, through one of the newspapers of the District. 
It appears, from its statement, that I am accused of the 
sordid and infamous crime of participating in the profits 
of a contract formed with the Government, through the 
Department of War, while I was entrusted with the dis- 
charge of its duties, and that the accusation has been of- 
ficially presented as the basis of an official act of the War 
Department, and consequently to be placed among its 
records, as a, lasting stigma on my character. 

Conscious of my entire innocence in this and every 
other public act, and that.I have ever been incapable, in 
the performance of duty, of being influenced by any other 
motive than a sacred regard to the public interest, and 
resolved, as far as human effort can extend, to leave an 
untarnished reputation to posterity, I challenge the freest 
investigation of the House, as the. only means effectually 
to. repel this premeditated attack to prostrate me, by de- 
stroying forever my character. 
as J. C. CALHOUN, 

Pice President of the United States, 

Wassrneron, 29th Dec. 1826, 

The letter having been read— 

Mr. FLOYD rose and said, that such was the rapid suc- 
wession of members in this House, that there were but 
few now present who were members of it when the con- 
tract, referred to in the Vice President’s letter, had been 
a subject of examination on this floor. He was then a 
member, and would say, that he had paid particular atten- 
tion to this contract, and, in some points of view, it had 
met his disapprokation and censure. He could say, 


farther, and the old members could bear him out in the | 


assertion, that he was seen in opposition to many of the 
measures of the War Department, during the time the 
present Vice President presided over it, and frequently 
thought them too bold, and not sufficiently economical; 
but he had never seen any thing to impeach the integrity 
of that gentleman, nor did he now see any thing to im- 
pair the opinion which he had always entertained of his 
character, But a charge is now mace against him, and I 
approve [said Mr. F.] the manner in which he has met 
it, by a prompt demand for an investigation on this floor. 
I believe it to be a calumny—1 regret, exceedingly re- 
gret, thata charge of such a nature, upon such founda- 
tion, should be brought against an officer, so high in 
public office, and I may add, so high in public favor; 
and I will lend my efforts to an examination of the charge, 
and the suppression of the calumny. 

We have fallen on evil times, when such a man has to 
answer such a charge—but, much as it may concern him, 
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watched by all the enemies of free government 
in Europe. Since the fall of the great Napoleon, a Mi- 
nister of the Legitimates has almost proposed to turn 
the fifteen hundred thousand bayonets of Europe against 
the liberty of the United States. Such audacious pro- 
jects will be encouraged by every thing that brings 
odium upon our institutions; and nothing could bring 
more odium npon them than to show that our public 
men are coregpt. This calumny against the second offi- 
cer of our Government, mean and despicable as it may 
be, will fy to Europe, and be re-printed there. Then 
let the refutation press upon its heels and destroy it. I 
rejoice that the Vice President has met the calumny as 
he has done. He demands an investigation on this floor. 
Let it be granted to him, and let justice be dune. Mr. 
F. concluded, by moving that the communication of the 
Vice President be referred toa Select Committee. 

Mr. COCKE said, it would be recollected by a num. 
ber of the members of the House, present, that the con- 
tract out of which the present application grew, was 
brought to the notice of the House on his call. When 
this Rip Rap contract, as it is called, was laid before the 
House I examined it {said Mr. C.] with the greatest seru- 
tiny, and with the closest application ; and I take this 
occasion to declare, that 1 did not discover the most tri- 
vial circumstance going to show that the then Secretary 
of War was in the remotest degree improperly concerned 
jin it. This contract was examined by me, nat once only, 
but four different times, and it is just that 1 should make 
this carly disclosure, that I entertain not the remotest sus- 
picion of impropriety against that officer in the transac- 
tion. {shall most readily vote for the investigation, said 
Mr. C. but not with the view of satisfying my miud on 
the subject. 

The question then being put on Mr. FLOYD'S mo- 
tion, it was agreed to, with scarcely a dissenting voice. 
A committee of seven Members was ordered : and, 

On motion of Mr. CAMPBELL, the Committee were 
empowered to send for persons and papers. 

And then the House adjourned to Tuesday. 

Turspay, Jaxuanr 2, 1827, 

BANKRUPT SYSTEM. 


| Mr. WEBSTER, from the Committee on the Judicia- 
| ty, reported a bill to establish a uniform System of Bank. 
| ruptcy throughout the United States; which was read. 
Mr. WEBSTER said, he hoped, before moving for the 
second reading of this bill, to be indulged in a few brief 
remarks, the object of which was chiefly to explain the 
occasion of reporting the bill at this time, and to desig- 
nate the day on which it was intended to call up the bill 
for the attention of the House. Since the year 1816, 
several bills had been introduced into Congress on the 
subject of an uniform system of Bankruptcy—as many, 
he believed, as four or five. Each of these bills was, 
probably, an improvement on that which had preceded 
‘it. In the mean time, however, the Parliament of Great 


I consider it also as concerning the country itself, and | Britain had taken up the same subject, had given a 
the form of government under which we live. The | thorough investigation to the whole body of their sta- 
honor of our public officers is ours as well as theirs. A | tutory enactments which related to it, and had consoli- 
stain upon their official conduct is an injury to the Go- | dated them into one general act, into whieh many new 
vernment which they administer ; and, while ready to l and salutary provisions had also been introduced. With 
proceed against them for misconduct, when, unhappily, | the lights derived from this source before them, the 
cause may exist for so doing, it is our duty to see that | Committec had formed the draft of the bill now reported 
unfounded charges shall be exposed and detected. Dif- | to the House. It contained, in substance, the bill which 
ference of opinion upon the economy, the propriety, the | had, last session, been received from the other House, 
wisdom of public measures, is one thing; but to attack | together with the amendments which had then been 
the official rectitude of an officer is another. In such at- proposed, and also such farther additions and modifies- 
tacks, if unjust or unfounded, we attack our Republican | tions as had occured to the Committee. The time new 
form of Government ; we give joy and triumph to all | seemed to be come when a decision was to be made, once 
its enemies; we weaken its claim to respectability, and | for all, whether the United States should or should not, 
hasten its downfal, We should recollect that we are! possess a general Bankrupt Law. It might be proper 
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here to state to the House, that a very important discus- | posed by this resolution to be laid out in supplies and 
sion on the validity of the various State laws on the sub- sent to these sufferers ; yet Spain never complained that 
ject, so far as those laws went to discharge debtors, was | this was a breach of neutrality; the nations of Europe 
expected to take place at the approaching session of the never considered it as an act inconsistent with the laws 
‘Supreme Court : for, although a decision had been made of nations—and so far from losing, we certainly acquired 
as to contracts which had been formed before these se- | national reputation. Now, sir, compare these cases with 
- veral statutes had been passed, the question had never | that under consideration. In the St. Domingo and Cuba 
yet been solemnly argued as to the validity of contracts | cases, the sufferers belonged toa rich and powerful na- 
made after those laws were enacted. Whatever might | tion, whose duties for their relief might seem to super- 
be the result of this discussion, however, it would not | sede our interference. In that of Venezuela the destruc- 
operate to deter him from laboring to obtain the adoption | tion was principally that of the buildings in the Cities— 
of a general system for the country at large. He con- the Country, its agriculture, its arts, its resources, re- 
eluded by giving notice that he should move the consi- j mained untouched. , 
deration of this bill on Wednesday the 17th instant. In Greece, on the contrary, we have one general pic- 
The bill was then read a second time, and committed | ture of horror and desolation—theirs is the reverse of 
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to a Committee of the Whole House. our mappy State theip plougbsliares are turned into 
3 . swords—their pruning hooks into spears. The olives of 

RELIEF TO THE SUFFERING GREEKS. Attica are rooted up; the harvests of the Peloponnesus 

Mr. LIVINGSTON moved the following resolution : | laid waste ; the vines of Samos are destroyed; their com- 


Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and means be | merce and arts are annihilated ; and no one circumstance 
instructed to prepare and bring in a bill making an ap- | that the strongest imagination could create is wanting to 
propriation of $50,000, to be expended under the direc- | complete the picture of their misery. Is it possible that 
tion of thé President, in the purchase and transportation | any but the strongest, the most insurmountable obsta- 
of provisions for the suffering inhabitants of Greece. cles, can prevent our relieving such distress, when we 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, in introducing the above resolu- | have the means? J think it has been shewn that neither 
tion, spoke to the following effect: Having passed the | our Constitution nor our neutrality stand in our way. 
first day of the year in the festivities analogous to the sea- | Will our constituents disavow us? We should insult 
son, in the enjoyment of present Mappiness, the retro- | them by the doubt. Will they who use the superfluous 
spect of past prosperity, and the pleasing anticipation of | wealth with which they are blessed in the doubtful en- 
a continuance of the blessings of peace and plenty, let | terprise of converting the Heathen of the East and West 
us dedicate the second to an act of general charity—not | to the truths of Christianity, object to the certain relief 
forbidden by our Constitution—infringing the rights of no | of thousands of their Christian brethren from pestilence 
other nation, and highly honorable to our own. and famine! The preservation of Christians is surely as 

I haye before me, a letter written by an honorable | meritorious as it can be to multiply them by conversion. 
Member of this House, containing a picture of distress} Ido not appeal to the sympathies of the House for 
that cannot fail to touch the heart of any one who reads the cause in which all these miseries are suffered. It is 
it. The evidence it contains comes from a Greek, high in | not necessary, for I am persuaded that no man who hears 
office and reputation. He endeavors to give an idea of| me, feels differently from myself: and, if it were neces- 
the poverty and destitute state of his nation, “to whom,” | sary, 1 have not talents for the task ; but there are men 
he says, ‘the foc has left no agriculture, no commerce, | in this assembly (and E implore the aid of their talents 
no arts.” Cut off from all the usual means of subsistence, | and eloquence,) who, in such a cause, would carry the 
to the horrors of war are added the desolation of famine ; | minds of all who heard them, to the conclusions favorable 
war, in its most savage, remorseless shape ; famine, with | to the great cause of humanity and national honor which 
the expectation of pestilence, its usual attendant—they | 1 plead. For myself, without the talent to. persuade, I 
are suffering this m the holiest of causes, and doing | trust to the simple statement that here is a whole nation, 
honor to the cause, by the courage, constancy, and un- | professing the faith in which we believe, asserting the 
yielding spirit, with which they support it. liberty for which we have contended, and which we en- 

If the stern dictates of national duty prevent our afford- | Joy : contending for them against a merciless and pow- 
ing more effectual assistance, we have the satisfaction of | erful enemy, with a eourage not equalled, certainly not 
knowing that, in this, at least, no civilized nation can, | surpassed, in the heroic ages of their ancestors: that 
with justice, tax us witha breach of neutrality, It is not | they are suffering not only the evils of the most savage 
proposed to give a subsidy to the nation, or to supply | warfare, but nakedness, famine, and want of every de- 
them with the means of carying on the war, but to clothe | scription ; that they call upon us for aid, and that we 
the naked, to feed the hungry, to comfort the despair- | have the means to afford it. ‘The will, I trust, is not 
ing—to do that which a civilized enemy would himself| wanting. I shall not waste the time of the House by 
do. Women and children are the objects of this relief. | anticipating objections : should any be offered, I will en- 
The commerce in provisions is not contraband ; our citi- | deavor to answer them. 
zens may supply them, and why not the Government ?| Mr. McDUFFIFE said, he hoped that the House, before 
and we are not without precedent to support it. The! it agreed to the resolution just offered for its adoption, 
inhabitants of St. Domingo, driven from their country by ; would first satisfy itself as to the effect which the measure 
a destructive insurrection, took refuge here, were hos- | proposed would have on the relations of this. country with 
pitably received by our citizens, and generously support- | the belligerent Powers. If the gentleman from Louis- 
ed from the National Treasury. A similar provision was | iana would satisfy him that, by the adoption of the reso- 
made for the exiles from Cuba. These cases settle the | lution, the United States would not be made a party to 
Constitutional question. The one Iam about to mention | the existing war between Greece and Turkey—that it 
is equally conclusive, but applies praticularly to shew | would maintain our neutrality honestly and fairly—his on- 
that we have not thought the duties of humanity, in a! ly objection to it would be removed, and he would go 
similar instance, inconsistent. with those of neutrality, | with the gentleman heart and hand : all the feelings of 
In the year 1812, a dreadful calamity occurred in the | his nature would urge him to give such a proposition his 
province of Venezuela, then at war with Spain, or, as | zealous support; and he was satisfied, for his part, that 
that Power called it, in rebellion—the principal city of | there existed no constitutional difficulties in the way. 
the province was overwhelmed by an earthquake. The | But, while it became the United States ever to act with 
Un Sites mediately directed the very sum pro-! magnanimity, and aregard to the dictates of humane feel- 
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ing, it became the Government no less to-act with open- 
ness, with directness, and with integrity, toward all na- 
tions. He was convinced that, according to the Law of 
Nations, the act proposed by the resolution of the honor. 
able gentleman from Louisiana would, as an appropria- 
tion of money to the aid of the Greeks, be a direct viola- 
tion of the nuetrality of this country, and would, in fact, 
bean actof war. Ifthe nation is to do any thing to aid 
the Greeks in their struggle, let us not vote this paltry 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, which may be squandered 
unprofitably, but let us put in motion the whole Navy of 
the United States in the cause. Let us act openly, and, 
if we are to do any thing, let us act effectually, upon a 
scale which becomes the national character. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said, he was gratified to find that 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrir} had 
no other objection to the resolution but that he thinks it 
would be contrary to our neutral rights, because Mr. L. 
thought he might be satisfied on that head, and then he 
should count on his support. 

lf this were a grant of money, provisions, or other 
means of carrying on the war, (said Mr. L.] it might be 
considered asa subsidy voluntarily offered, and of course 
inconsistent with our neutrality ; but itis. a supply to the 
nécessitous In the nation at large : and what must be con- 
vincing of its consistency with the laws of neutrality, is 
this: provisions are not contraband of war, except when 
going toa besieged place. The trade in them to Greece 
at large, is as lawful to our merchants now, as it could be 
if they were at peace. If the enemy of Greece should 
interrupt this trade by the capture of our merchant ves- 
sels, it would be a breach of our rights, and, if persever- 
ed in, 2 cause of war. This Government would beam- 
der the obligation of protecting its citizens in their lawful 
commerce. Now, would it not be a solecism to say, that 
the Turks have a right to consider us as parties in the war 
for the same acts which, if denied to our citizens, we 
should have a right to enforce by war? There cannot be 
two laws on this subject—one for the Government, ano- 
ther for its citizens. Either the Turks have a right to 
seize and confiscate any merchantman bound toa port in 
Greece, which is not blockaded, or they have no right to 
complain of the Government for sending the same sup- 
plies; but the right to carry provisions by neutral indivi- 
duals to a belligerent, is one that has been always contend- 
ed for by our Government, and has never been contested 
butin times ofacknowledged irregularity and lawless force. 
Therefore, the same right exists in the neutral nation it- 
self. This reasoning must have prevailed in the case of 
Venezuela, They, at the time we sent them provisions, 
were at war with Spain : and although, at that time, it was 
the strong case of insurrectionary war—a rebellion, asit 
was called by Spain—yet our humane interference, so far 
from being complained of as a breach of neutrality, or an 
improper interference between Spain and her insurgent 
Colonies, was then considered, and will be considered 
in history, as a measure honorable to the character of the 
country. 

The gentleman from South Carolina thinks we should 
go farther——I understand him to mean if this is intended 
asa hostile measure. agree with him, that, if we in- 
tended to enter as a party in the contest, this would not 
be enough. But I do not propose it with thatintent. I 
am as averse as any member can be to advise any act, 
either unjust in itself, or that may give just cause of of- 
fence to any nation. Yet, if any case can exist that would 
justify a departure from the strict line of neutrality, it is 
the present. Would to God, sir, that we could render 
more effectual aid in this glorious struggle—would to 
God, that, instead of purchasing one of the frigates in- 
tended for the deliverance of this distressed People, we 
could have furnished the. means for the departure of both. 
As itis, we have chained the Lingraror to our wharves, 
but have sent them the Hors to support them under their 


cruel calamities. May the name be ominous of future suc- 
cess and final triumph to their holy cause. 

Mr. HAMILTON said, that he did not rise for the pur- 
pose of discussing the feeling and interesting subject 
which the gentleman from Louisiana had brought to their 
view with so much enthusiasm, but for the mere purpose 
of expressing his regret that, on a question which his col- 
league [Mr. M’Dvrrre] had very fairly put, as one involv- 
ing the neutral relations of the country, the gentleman 
from Louisiana had not given his resolution the usual di- 
rection, by submitting a motion that it should be printed, 
and, for the present, lie on the table. The House, under 
the gush of the gentleman’s eloquence, ought not now to 
be precipitated into a premature, (which might in the 
end) be a disastrous decision. 

He would, however, before he took his seat, in re- 
sponding to the generous sentiments which the gentle- 
man had expressed in favor of a gallant and suffering 
race, observe, that he thought his friend from Louisiana 
had not displayed his usual acuteness in replying to his 
colleague, [Mr. M’Durris] by insisting that the neutrality 
of the country could not be endangered, if the provisions 
were sent to the People of Greece and not to its Govern. 
ment. He would ask that gentleman whether this was 
not a distinction without a difference ? ina word, whether 
the People of Greece were not fighting against the Turks ? 
and whether, if provisions were sent out to Greece by this 
Government, he would limit the donation to the wretch- 
ed and forlorn women and children, who were, perhaps, 
at this moment, seeking a temporary refuge amidst those 
mouldcring columns and porticoes of departed greatness, 
which once made their country the wonder and delight of 
the world, without permitting the gallant soldiery, by 
whom their wrongs were to be avenged, to participate in 
one morsel of the bounty of this Government? 

He thought, too, the gentleman from Louisiana had 
been equally unfortunate in his distinction between pro- 
visions and munitions of war, by urging, in reply to his 
colleague, that the sending of the former to Greece, 
would be not contraband, and therefore, no invasion of 
neutrality. To this he could only say, that there were 
circumstances under which an aid by provisions might be 
the most efficient succor a belligerent could receive ; 
and it was surely not necessary for him to remind the 
gentleman from Louisiana, that one of the most philoso- 
phical and enlightened writers on the Art of War, had 
long since said that food is one of the most matcrial of its 
sinews. Whether we can, therefore, invigorate the 
nerve of the Grecian warrior by this aid, was a question 
far too important and delicate in its relations, to be de- 
cided without either past notice or even present delibe- 
ration. 

He would frankly say, that, if, under the sympathy 
and excitement of such a theme, wrought by the fervid 
eloquence of the gentleman, he could he induced to vote 
for his proposition, and one mun, calling himself an Ame- 
rican, and endeared to him by the relations of a country- 
man, should suffer in a foreign land from the bowstring 
of the Turk, for one he would confess that such a vote 
would hereafter never be a subject of comfort or congra- 
tulation to himself. To give the House, however, time to 
weigh the import of the gentleman’s resolution, he would 
move that it lie on the table and be printed. 

The motion prevailed, and the resolution was accord- 
ingly laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


IMPORTATION OF BRANDY IN SMALL CASKS. 


Mr. TOMLINSON, Chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, called up the bill allowing the importation of 
Brandy in small casks. Before any decision was had on 
considering this bill, 

Mr. BURGES requested the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut to give way for a motion to consider the bili for the 
relief of the surviving officers of the Revolution, which 
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he had been prev: 
tified by him. 


Mr. TOMLINSON replied, that if he thought the bill | wines. 


he had just moved for would occupy much of the time of 
the House, he would willingly accede to the request of 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, as he considered the 
bill to which he referred as one of great importance, to 
which he would not interpose the smallest obstacle ; but, 
as he presumedthe minds of gentlemen generally were 
made up on the bill he had called up, there would proba- 
bly be an opportunity for the consideration of both. 

The former bill was accordingly taken up by the 
House, and the question being on an amendment moved 
by Mr. WRIGHT, to insert in the bill the words “for ex- 
“ portation only ;” after a remark or two by Mr. W. the 
question was put, andthe amendment adopted by a vote 
of 59 to 56. 

A debate now arose, which occupied the House till 
near four o’clock. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. FORSYTH, who 
suggested that, as the law at present allows the transfer 
of imported spirits from one cask to another of like ca- 
pacity, under certain guards and restrictions, a similar ar- 
rangement might be applied to its transfer into smaller 
vessels, and thus the object of the friends of the bill 
would be effected without any innovation on the law in 
relation to the importation of the article. If the Com- 
mittee of Commerce had not considered such a plan, he 
would move to recommit the bill to that committee, with 
instructions so to modify its provisions. 

Mr. TOMLINSON replied, and stated the reason why 
it was requisite to the South American trade, that the 
identical casks in which the brandy had been brought 
from Spain, should go to that country, as the genuineness 
of the article would otherwise be suspected, and the 
market for it injured, if not lost entirely. As the bill had 
been now amended, not the smallest danger need be ap- 
prehended to the revenuc, as the want of the proper 
custom-house marks on any small cask of spirits, if found 
within the United States, would be proof of its illegal in- 
troduction, and would subject it to seizure. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG thought the amendment had 
stripped the bill of half its value—he now felt little com- 
parative interest in its fate—he would prefer, however, 
that it should be recommitted, as proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. POWELL said, he had, without due considera- 
tion, or a right understanding of the effect of the amend- 
ment, voted in its favor: he now moved arecensideration 
of the vote on the amendment of Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. MALLARY was opposed to a reconsideration. 
The bill was asked for by the mercantile interest, to ac- 
commodate a particular branch of trade—and, as amend- 
ed, it met their request. The amendment was opposed 
as an anomaly in our commercial laws ; but was not the 
bill itself as greata departure from the long established 
Jaws of the country ? Mr, M. then stated the prevalence 
of smuggling on our Northern frontier, and deprecated 
the increase of facilities for carrying it on. 

Mr. McLANE, of Delaware, said that the object to be 
attained was of so much importance to the mercantile 
community, that it ought to be granted, unless attended 
with such danger to the revenue as forbade it. The ef- 
fect of the bill would be to put the American merchant 
on a footing with the British, and with merchants of all 
other countries, in the markets of South America. The 
House was bound to do this, if practicable, without in- 
curring too great risk. The amendment had been op- 
posed, as opening the door to smuggling ; buthe thought 
the amendment more calculated to do this than the ori- 
ginal bill. To guard the revenue, the Government must, 
after all, rely on the integrity of the commercial commu- 
nity, and on the vigilance of its own officers. 


No dan- i 


ented from bringing up on the day no- ' ger wasto be apprehended from applying the same sys- 


tem to brandies as had long been pursued in respect to 
The bill, as originally reported, admitted the im- 
portation of the article in small quantities, as well as 
large. The amendment says it shall come in small quan- 
tities “for exportation only.” Now, it must be evident, 
on the slightest consideration, that the smuggling of the 
consumption of an article, was much easier than, the 
smuggling of the article itself. Once lawfully introduced 
into the country, it was comparatively easy to prevent its 
exportation—and to secure its consumption within the 
country. The bill allows its exportation, and the bene- 
fit of drawback thereon—but the existing law says the 
goods, to receive the benefit of drawback, must be ex- 
ported within twelve months ; after that time, their ex- 
portation is unlawful. He asked, then, what must be- . 
come of the brandy in question, if it remained more than 
ayear in the warehouse ? It could not go out of the 
country, and must, of course, be consumed in it. So 
that the amendment went to destroy its own proposed ob- 
ject, and would, as to all beneficial effects, be totally in- 
efficient. He hoped the motion for reconsideration would 

revail. 
‘ Mr. WEBSTER said, he had risen for the purpose of 
putting two questions to the honorable gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. Matsany.] One was in substance the 
same as had been asked by the gentleman from Dela- 
ware. What was to become of the brandy in those 
small casks, if not exported within a year ? It might of- 
ten happen that the state of the market would not jus- 
tify the exportation. What was then to become of the 
commodity ? ` 

He wished to ask the gentleman, in the next place, what 
were the present provisions of the law, in relation to the 
introduction of spirits of any kind, and ìn any quantity, 
however small, by our Northern frontier ? Was there any 
thing in the law to forbid it? And if not, how could the 
smuggling of it prevail on that frontier? The law only 
forbids its being brought into the country ‘by sea” in 
small casks—the law being taken probably from the Brit- 
ish act on the same subject—(and in which this expression 
was introduced, he supposed, for the purpose of allowing 
the article to be brought from Scotland.) It was, as he 
understood, both the law and the practice of this coun- 
try to introduce the article freely by the frontiers. As to 
the danger of smuggling, every one knew that smuggling 
was performed by the private landing of the article smug- 
gled; and 90 gallon casks had probably been required 
for the purpose of rendering such landing more difficult. 
But so long as the article in small casks was permitted to 
come into the harbor, where could be the security against 
their being smuggled ? He knew of but one—and this 
was, that, if clandestinely landed, they would be without 
the Customhouse mark—but what was easier than to trans- 
fer the article when once on shore into casks of a greater 
capacity ? Suppose the casks to be marked ‘‘ for expor- 
tation only,” could they not as easily be brought on there 
as if not marked at all? The danger was before the entry. 
He should certainly vote against the bill if the amend- 
ment prevailed. It would take away the very object for 
which the distinction between the large and small casks 
is made—how can the merchant tell, when he orders 
brandies in small casks, whether, when they arrive, the 
South American market will answer for their exporta- 
tion? The law allows the merchant a year to determine 
whether he will export or not—its intention is, that the 
goods shall be capable of re-exportation, but not that 
such exportation shall be compulsory. To compel it, 
would be to introduce an entirely new provision in our 
commercial laws. 

Here Mr. W, went into a comparison of the English 
practice on the subject of drawback with ours—the ware- 
house system, &c. and insisted that, if the option of ex- 
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porting or not, should be taken away, the whole value of 
the drawback system would be destroyed. x 

He concluded with some incidental remarks on the 
South American trade—the convenience of assorted car- 
goes—the wise pelicy of Great Britain in making Ja- 
maica a depot for goods of all kinds to provide for that 
trade—the evident policy of this country to do the same 
in our own ports, and the effects of such a policy on our 
mercantile, shipping, manufacturing, and agricultural in- 
terests. 

The debate was further continued by 
Mr. WRIGHT, who defended the amendment, as giving 
to the mercantile interests all they had asked for—to go 
further would be to change our policy, &c. As to what 
would become of the spirits if left more than a year in 
the warehouse, it was a matter of small comparative con- 
sequence—it was to be presumed the merchant would 
export it before that time in order to get the drawback ; 
but if not, the Government was not to change its course 
on that account. If the amendment was rejected, this 
kind of spirits would be imported both for consumption 
and exportation. 

Mr. INGERSOLL contended that the amendment went 
to cripple the South American trade. There was no 
fear that the merchant would import in small casks unless 
he honestly intended to re-export, because it was against 
his interest to- do so, as small casks cost him more for 
freight and more for Custom House charges in importing 
the same quantity. He would therefore choose the lar- 
ger cask. Nor was there danger from Canada ; such 
was the British duty on this article, that there was more 
likelihood of its going from the United States to Canada 
than coming ths other way. Nor was the danger of 
smuggling to be dreaded—was it as casy to smuggle 
spirits as it was to smuggle lace and jewelry ? Yet who 
heard of a luw requiring lace to be imported in bales of 
six feet square ? The measure was called for by the com- 
mercial interest, and he hoped it would be granted. 

Mr. REED spoke on the same side, and challenged 
gentlemen to show a single instance of tl:e smuggling of 
spirits—the cases were very rare, if they existed at all. 
The security against it was the forfeiture of the ship, and 
who would risk the Joss of $15,000 to gain $100? He 
contended that the merchants were honest and upright 
in asking for the bill—they meant to export whenever 
the market abroad would allow it. He urged several 
of the topics before insisted on, and concluded with 
maintaining that the effect of the bill would be bencfi- 
cial to all classes concerned—even the manufactuser of 
home-made spirits. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG remarked, in reply to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Wmanr] that, ifhe understood him, 
he was not unwilling to allow the importation of brandy 
in small casks, for exportation merely, but he should 
oppose permitting it to be sold for consumption. That 
gentleman seemed to be under an impression that, if we 
should allow it to be imported forconsumption, the quan- 
tity consumed in the country would be increased, and in} 
that way it might interfere with the consumption of other 
liquors. He reminded the gentleman from Ohio, that 
there was, at present, no restriction whatever on the im- | 
portation of brandy, as to quantity. It was quite immate- 
rial whether the brandy consumed in the country were 
imported in small or large casks. So long as it was un-! 
restricted as to quantity, the annual consumption could | 
not be sensibly increased or diminished by merely regu- | 
lating the size of the cask in which it might be imported, | 
which was, in fact, all the change contemplated by the | 
bill. As the chief object asked for by the merchants was | 
permission to import brandy in small casks, for the pur- | 


importer. The merchants engaged in the commerce 
with France and Spain are not also concerned in the trade 
with Mexico, Guatemala, and South America. The im- 
porter is not the exporter. He imports brandy under the 
expectation of selling it to those engaged in a. commerce 
with which he has little knowledge. If he is restricted 
to the foreign market, he may find himself, amidst the vi- 
cissitudes of commerce, with an article of merchandise for 
which he cannot find a purchaser, which, by the laws of 
his own country, he cannot sell for consumption ; and he 
may be, by this very restriction, compelled to export his 
brandy, though certain of a heavy sacrifice ; while, with- 
out it, he might find a certain market at home without 
loss. It must be evident that, while importers were re- 
stricted to the foreign market alone, the quantity im- 
ported must be limited, and the supply not generaly adc- 
quate to the demand. If the restriction was adopted, 
the measure would be stripped of half its advantages. 
There was another advantage, and an important one, to 
the commerce of the country: if brandy could be, as 
wine actually is, imported in casks of small capacity, it 
would facilitate the stowing of vessels, and increase, pro- 
bably, nearly a fifth, the quantity which each vessel would 
carry—thus adding to the value of the freight : and if the 
brandy now imported in pipes, and for consumption, 
should be brought in casks of less capacity, it would be 
beneficial to the commerce of the country : and if such 
should be the effect of the measure, it could not sensibly 
affect the quantity consumed in the country. X 

With regard to increasing the facility ot smuggling, 
Mr. C. said, he would make a few remarks, in reply to the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Maxrary.}] He was not 
surprised that that gentleman, as well as others represent- 
ing frontier States, as Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, should fecl some apprehensions on this subject. 
Many gentlemen would, however, be, no doubt, quite as 
much surprised as he was, to lcarn that there never had 
been, since the organization of the Government, any re- 
striction whatever, as to importations of liquors, on our 
Canadian frontier. It might be introduced in any quan- 
tity, however small, and in any vessel or boat, Not satis- 
fied with merely examining the laws, he had applied at 
the Treasury to ascertain if there were any restrictions in 
force on our frontier, and to his surprise he found regular 
returns of liquors imported in small quantities, even to a 
gallon and a half; while, on our Atlantic frontier, none 
can be imported in casks of less capacity than 99 gallons! 
He was glad the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wenster] had called the attention of the House to the 
act of 2d March, 1799. Me had had occasion to examine 
that act, and the 103d section, which was the section we 
were now about to amend, was evidently an error of le- 
gislation. ‘he act was of more than a hundred sections, 
composed chiefly of British materials, and this particular 
section had been almost literally transcribed from the ste- 
tutes of Great Britain. 

The section was originally designed for the British 
Channel, to detect the smuggling of Gin from Holland, 
and Brandy from France, of refined Sugar, and other ar- 
ticles, in small vessels and boats. It consequently pro- 
vides, that no Spirits shall be imported in casks of less 
than 90 gallons, nor in v els of Jess than 120 tons. Its 
language is evidently British, and it speaks of wine mea- 
sure and beer measure, The section was introduced into 
our laws without reflecting for a moment that it was not 
in any manner applicable to our Atlantic frontier, or.our 
condition. It was, however, embraced in the act of 17 99, 
and thus, by singular oversight in legislation, while all 
importations of spirits were prohibited in casks of less 
than 90 gallons, and vessels of less than 120 tons, by sea, 


pose.of exportation, it was due to gentlemen to explain | they were permitted to go on by land in any quantity, and 


why it was important to them to have the further privilege | even in a boat or wagon l 


The act, when introduced in- 


of selling for consumption, if most advantageous to the | to our laws, ought to have been applied exclusively to 
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our frontier : for the trade on our rivers and lakes is pre- 
cisely like that of the British channel, for which it was 
originally designed. With some modifications, it would 
bean excellent act for our frontier, where there was no- 
toriously smuggling to a very considerable extent. A 
‘system for that frontier was much wanted, and he should 

“be happy to co-operate with gentlemen in framing one. 
The question, however, now under consideration, was 
altogether a distinct one ;. the 103d section ought never 
to have been applied to our Atlantic frontier, and it had 
never occasioned any thing but vexation, and the seizure, 
almost every week in the year, of some-vessel and cargo 
belonging to persons who innocently infringe some of 
the provisions of a useless law. : 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Wricxr,] had thought 
himself accused of an anti-commercial feeling. He then 
had disclaimed charging that gentleman with any such 
disposition... Mr. C. said, he certainly now felt authoriz- 
ed to make some complaint for the manner in which this 
measure had been treated. It was now near three years 
since it was first introduced : he had first proposed to re- 
peal the 103d section entirely ; he abstained from doing so, 
jest it might encounter hostility ; he then proposed to limit 
it to’ Brandy and Gin ; but again, to avoid all question, the 

latter was stricken out. And now, when we had guarded 
{as we thought) the bill against every possible chance of 
hostility, gentlemen propose to allow the importation 
but for exportation only. He could not but express his 
surprise, that a measure of so little importance in itself, 
and yet so advantageous to the commerce of the country, 
should have encountered such persevering resistance. 

Far from opposing measures affecting our commerce 
with Mexico and South America, he was astonished at 
the indifference with which we had observed the changes 
in that quarter, where the market of a new world had 
been suddenly opened to us. While other nations have 
been vigilantly attentive to these changes—while France 
has been encouraging every measure tending to enlarge 
her commerce with the nations of the South—while 
Great Britain had been for the last two or three years 
xe-modelling her laws to suit this new condition of the 
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Mr. F. in supporting his motion, said, that it would 
meet the request of the merchants, and would at the 
same time leave the general law on the subject of spirits 
as it had stood for so long a time. He was not convinc- 
ed by the statements of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, [Mr. Tomuinsox.] It might be true, 
that at present the South Americans, who consume this 
brandy, prefer it in the Spanish cask, deeming this an evi- 
dence of its genuine character: but surely other evi- 
dence might be furnished, which would ‘produce the 
same confidence. Besides, what was easier than for 
their own People to counterfeit the Spanish marks? It 
was common there., But while the brandy drinkers of 
South America were thus fond of Spanish brandy, the 
Government of South America was. about to prohibit ‘it, 
together with all other produce of old Spain, from being 
imported at all. Mr. F. said it was fashionable in that 
Housé to propose to benefit all the interests of the coun- 
try by one and the same measure. Now his principal 
object in having’ the bill recommitted, as he proposed, 
was to give protection to the makers of spirits, and the 
makers of casks in our own country. The staves of the 
United States are not used in Spain, those of Hamburgh 
and Bremen being preferred: not because they were 
of better quality, but because the duty was about 500 per 
cent. against the American article. "The Hamburgh and 
Bremen staves werc five times the size of ours, and yet 
paid the same duty by the thousand. The measure he 
proposed would introduce the American wood, while all 
the other difficulties might easily be obviated by custom 
house marks, identifying the article as being imported 
into the United States from Spain. 

Mr. BARNEY said, that, if the motion of the gentle- 
man from Georgia prevailed, no benefit whatever would 
accrue to the merchants, from the bill before the House. 
The revenue, at the same time, would be injured, and 
this small trade to South America would not be protect- 
ed. Asan instance.in proof, he stated the case of Ame- 
rican ships, which had preferred going direct from Spain 
to South America with the small casks, to touching at the 
United States, where the brandy must-have been seized, 


commercial world, and enabling her commerce to em- | This was the natural course of things; and, if the facility 
brace every advantage resulting from it ; not one measure | proposed should be refused, ships would go from one 
had been adopted by this Government; it had not even | foreign port to another, and we should Jose the trade alto- 


attracted the notice of the Treasury Department. It 
was indeed extraordinary, that, while all other, and even 
distant commercial nations had been prompt snd atten. 
tive to their interests, this nation, the neighbor and na- 
tural carrier of all the countries which once formed Spa- 
nish America, had literally done nothing. It was strange, 
that, among all the projects recommended by the Exe- 
cutive, this important subject had never once attracted 
the attention of that branch of the Government. Instead 
of resisting measures of this character, we should open 
our ports to all the productions of the world, in every 
shape and form: in this way only shall we ever wisely 
consult the true interests, not only of commerce, but of 
agriculture and manufactures. He trusted the bill would 
be passed in its original form. 

The question on reconsideration was now put, and 
carried : so the House resolved to reconsider the vote by 
which it agreed to the amendment of Mr. WRIGIIT, 
which was to add- the words “‘ for exportation only,” and 
the question still being on the adoption or rejection of 
this amendment— 

Mr. FORSYTH moved to recommit the bill to the 
Committee of Commerce, with instructions “ to report a 
** bill to allow the benefit of drawback of duties secured 
“*€ on spirtuous liquors, when exported in small casks, 
“drawn off under the inspection of an officer of the 
« Customs, to be appointed by the Collector, from the 
tecasks in which the spirituous liquors were originally 
“ imported.” 


gether. The laws of Mexico already exclude the Spanish 
article ; and if, as the gentleman from Georgia proposed, 
the article should be marked here, as having come from 
Spain, it would be excluded, of course. The practice 
was to carry the casks without mark, and the buyers 
knew the article by its appearance. Disguise the oppo- 
sition as gentlemen ‘would, it was, in reality, a contest of 
whiskey versus brandy, and brandy versus whiskey. The 
petitioners were not willing to risk the substance for the 
shadow; andhe, therefore, hoped that those who were 
the real friends of the bill would drop their contest, and 
take it with the amendment, rather than risk its loss, by 
insisting too strenuously. They could not force the mer- 
chant to import in small casks, while it was his interest to 
import in large ones. The danger of smuggling was a 
chimera; smugglers would choose articles of smaller 
bulk and greater yalue—they would make a thousand 
times more on lace and watches. The petition was uni- 
versal from ail the sea ports of the country. It was the duty 
of Congress to cherish commerce, by which this nation 
had risen to her present eminence. Mr. B. here went 
into an eloquent eulogium on commerce and the mer- 
cantile character. 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, said he should be 
in favor of the motion of the gentleman from Georgia, 
with a view to gain time, hoping that, after the debate 
the House had heard, its members would reflect upon 
the injurious effect which this, apparently insignificant 
bil, might have upon the interests of the grain States. 
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It has been declared, said Mr. S. by the gentleman from | insisted on the arguments before urged—-and said, that 
Maryland, and justly, that this was, perhaps, a contest of | the statements of mercantile men were to be received, 
brandy versus whiskey. I, said Mr. $. decidedly view it | on this subject, cum grano salis, because their interest 
assuch.. The question is, shall the merchant and ship | was manifestly involved—so should the statements of all 


owners have a paltry profit.on the introduction of a fo- 
reign article of spirits into our country, with a view to its 
ye-exportation under favorable circumstances, granted by 
this bill, and which is thus enabled to be brought into 
competition with spirits of domestic distillation, made 
from our grain ? A trifling matter, said Mr. S. may give 
the one article a preference in price, &c. in the South 
American market. It is but recently that the South 
American market has been open to us—buta very few 
years—and yet the quantity of domestic distilled spirits 
which we have found a market for in South America has 
been very considerable. In the year ending the 30th 
September, 1825, we exported of spirits distilled from 
grain, 332,084 gallons, of which there was sent to Co- 
Jombia, 25,620 gallons ; to Mexico, 23,679 gallons ; to 
Brazils, 74,373 gallons ; to Buenos Ayres and Chih, 
75,963 gallons. Inthe same period, there was exported 
of spirits of domestic distillation from molasses, 127,950 
gallons, of which there was exported to the above recited 
places, 59,128 gallons. For the same period, the whole 
export of spirits previously imported, was but 527,639 
gallons: so that it is evident that our merchants found it, 
under existing laws, as advantageous to export domestic 
spirits as that of foreign distillation. What may be the 
effect of a change, I do not certainly know ; but the ob- 
ject of the bill is professcdly to facilitate the exportation 
of Spanish brandy to places which now furnish a market 
for a large quantity of our own whiskey, the demand for 
which is important to our distillers, and to the growers 
of grain who supply them, I am opposed, therefore, at 
this time, to granting the request of these merchants ; the 
loss to them can but be that of the profit of bringing 
brandy from Europe here: for, from our ports, their 
advantages are as great in sending an article, of which we 
furnish both the raw material andthe manufacture. There 
have been great concessions to the mercantile interest : 
let us remember the farmers and distillers also. 

Mr. S. said he wished to be brief, and he should only 
add, that the extraordinary quantity of spirits introduced 
into the United States, and consumed here, was a great 
and growing evil ; that, ifthe consumption of the article 
must be tolerated, he should endeavor to bring forward 
measures to effect a preference of the article of domestic 


j men, in like circumstances. 

|; Mr. CAMBRELENG insisted, that the whole effect of 
Mr. FORSYTH’S motion, if it prevailed, would be, to 
reduce the value of the article 10 per cent. 

Mr. BARNEY replied, with warmth, to the remarks of 
Mr. FORSYTH, and went into a vindication of the sin- 
cerity, honor, and veracity, of the mercantile interest, 
and concluded by an apology, if, in the heat of argu- 
ment, he had dropped any thing which gave offence—it 
was like the lightning on the Summer cloud, whose flash 
had faded before the thunder was heard, &c. 

Mr. FORSYTH briefly replied— 

When the question was taken on his motion, and it 
was negatived. 

The question was then put on Mr. WRIGHT’S amend. 
ment, to insert “for exportation only,” and lost ; and the 
bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 


| 
| 
| 


WEDNESDAY, January 3, 1827. 


The engrossed bill to authorize the importation of 
brandy in casks of a capacity not less than fifteen gallons, 
and the exportation thereof with benefit of drawback, 
was read the third time ; and the question being, “ Shall 
the bill pass ?”? 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose, and said, the interests which 
my constituents have in this bill, and the relation in 
which I stand towards it, compel me to make a few ob- 
servations in opposition to its passage. 

Mr. B. said, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ban- 
nex] has stated the question truly. It isa question be- 
tween brandy and whiskey—between the commercial 
and the agricultural interests of the country. Whenever 
such a question arises in this House, as a Representative 
more peculiarly of the agricultural interest, I always 
dread the result. What is the nature of this bill? The 
Jaws at present in existence authorize the importation of 
foreign brandy into the United States in casks of ninety 
gallons and upwards. They equally authorize its ex- 
portation in casks of the same description, to foreign 
countries, and allow a drawback of the duties in favor of 
the exporting merchant. Every port in the United 
States is for this purpose a free port. The merchants 
are allowed one year for the exportation of every kind of 


manufacture—which would retain our cash at home, and | foreign spirits, with the benefit of a drawback of the du- 
benefit the farmer and distiller, At this time, he should | tics. What, then, is the object of this bill? Merely to 
contenthimself with stating, that the quantity offoreign spi- | allow its importation and exportation, upon the same 
rits introduced the year ending the 30th September, 1826, | terms, in casks of fifteen gallons. What is the differ- 
was seventeen millions five hundred and thirty-four thou- | ence? Consider it as you will, it is only the difference 
sand four hundred and twenty-eight gallons, at a cost ofj of value in the foreign market, between one cask con- 
about fourand a half millions of dollars; and that there taining ninety gallons, and six casks containing each fif- 


was re-exported for the same period, five hundred and 
sixty-four thousand gallons only, value three hundred 


and thirteen thousand dollars-—a proof that the laws of 


our country were favoring the merchants, at the great 
disadvantage of other interests 


Mr. WURTS stated the result of his inquiries from | 


many respectable mercantile men, all of whom agreed 
that the plan proposed by Mr. Fonsren would not answer 
the purpose. As to suppluating our own article by fo- 
reign spirits, the argument of his colleague would be 
good, ifwe alone were to supply the South American 
market; but, if we did not take them the foreign article, 
the British would. 

_ Me FORSYTH rejoined, and noticed an inconsistency 
in the statements of Messrs. TOMLINSON and BAR- 
NEY, one affirming that the South American People 
would not purchase without the Spanish marks on the 
casks, and-the other declaring, if the casks had these 
marks, they would not be received there. He further 


teen gallons. This can be the only result, if the object 
of the bill be honest. The gentleman from Maryland, 
[Mr. Baryey,] has, however, informed the House—and I 
believe his information to be correct—that Mexico has 
excluded Spanish brandy, and the practice is, to carry 
the article there without marks, and the People know it 
| by the taste. What, then, becomes of the argument in 
| favor of this bill? We have been told, over and over 
again, that the Mexicans would not buy the brandy, un- 
! less it was imported in the original casks from Spain ; 
and that the casks which contained it must be small, 
that they might be transported over the mountains on 
the backs of mules. We are now informed that the arti- 
| cle must be taken to Mexico without marks, so that the 
| revenue laws of that sister Republic may be violated, and 
| the article be illegally introduced into consumption. Is 
this an object worthy of our legislation ? The gentleman 
says they know the article to be genuine by the taste 
Then might it not as well, and better, be put into smal 
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casks in Mexico than in Spain? Are you determined to 
pass a law to enable the merchants to evade the revenue 
laws of Mexico? Are you about to force an article into 
that country which they have prohibited? If this be not 
the object, what is it? What can be the reason of the 
extreme interest felt in this bill? Why has the Ameri- 
can mercantile world been put in motion to accomplish a 
purpose so trifling? The answer is, that the merchants 
are a united body—they move ina solid phalanx—they 
meet daily at their coffee-houses in our large cities—they 
are represented by Chambers of Commerce, and whenev- 
er they act, they act with concert. Every thing which 
regards them is magnified into importance, and they ,are 
successful in this House in almost every cause in which 
they embark. On the other hand, the farmers, upon 
whom this bill must and will operate injuriously, are 
scattered over an immense extent of country, and rarely 
act in concert, unlessupon great occasions. They gene- 
rously confide their interests to their Representatives and 
to Heaven. The Representatives of the merchants upon 
this floor are always united and alive to the commercial 
interest. We have already heard upon this subject the 
Representatives of all the large commercial cities of the 
Union, except New Orleans; and, said Mr. B. that gen- 
tleman is at this moment taking notes, and preparing to 
speak. he real question for our consideration then, is, 
Would not the trifling advantage which this bill proposes 
in favor of the merchants be purchased at too high a 
price? Would not the injury to the revenue, and tothe 
agricultural interest, far more than counterbalance it ? 
Mr. B. said he would make a few remarks on each of 
these topics. Then, as to the revenue, when the first 
law was passed upon this subject, in 1790, spirits were 
allowed to be imported in casks of any capacity. Nine 
years experience taught us the necessity of limiting the 
importation to casks containing at least ninety gallons. 
Such is the existing law of 1799. Would this alteration 
have ever been made, if experience had not proclaimed 
its necessity ? Would a distinction have been made be- 
tween brandy and wine, without reason? The truth is, 
that the danger of smuggling wine is not at all the same 
as that of smuggling brandy. Those who purchase and 
drink wine are not generally such people as would buy 
from a smuggler. ‘The smuggling of spirits has been a 
business in every country. ‘The experience of England 
proves that all the guards which can be interposed are 
not sufficient to prevent it. By this bill you throw wide 
open the whole coast of the United States to smugglers, 
and invite them to defraud your revenues by permitting 
the importation of small casks of fifteen gallons. Had 
the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
WxiexT] prevailed, this objection would, in a considera- 
ble degree, have been destroyed. One of the most re- 
spectable merchants in the United States has informed 
me, that Spanish brandy is of a quality entirely unsuited 
for the consumption of this country—that it is quite 
white, almost as strong as aqua fortis, and of a very disa- 
greeable taste. Had permission heen granted to import 
brandy in small casks for the purpose of exportation, and 
no other, (and this was all the merchants asked, ) none 
would have been imported except what was intended 
for the South American market. In that case there 
could have been comparatively but little danger of 
smuggling ; because no person would have used the arti- 
cle after it had been smuggled. This bill, as it now 
stands, opens our whole sea coast to the introduction of 
every kind of spirits in small casks, as well for home 
consumption as for foreign exportation. 

In opposition to that amendment, it was asked by the 
gentlemen from Delaware and Massachusetts, [Mr. Mc- 
Laxrand Mr. Wenster,] what would become of these 


mitted to go into the consumption of the country? T 
answer, the merchants who placed them in the ware- 
houses would take care to dispose of them within the 
year. They would either export them orsell them to 
others who would. Neither is this a new thing in come 
merce. The warehousing system of Great Britain pro- 
ceeds upon the same principle. They admit the im- 
portation of our flour for export—but do not suffer it to 
be introduced into home consumption. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts referred to Great Britain, and the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wrieat]} 
proposed nothing but what had been sanctioned by the 
experience of that country. 

What will be the effect of this bill on the agricultural 
interest ? It will necessarily enlist upon the side of Spa- 
nish brandy all the skill and enterprise of our merchants 
in the South American markets, against our domestic are 
ticle, whiskey. What is the nature of the drawback 
system, as applied to these articles? We have already 
established public warehouses, in which every kind of 
foreign spirits are deposited by the merchants, for the 
purpose of transporting them to South America. We 
have granted a drawback of the duties upon their ex- 
portation. In truth, these warehouses are magazines, 
established by ourselves, in which the merchants can de- 
posite immense stores of foreign spirits, to be sent abroad 
over the world, and to go into competition with our own 
whiskey. Ido not at present propose to curtail this sys- 
tem, though I might do it in this particular with great 
reasori : all J ask is, that it shall not be extended. The 
merchants ask for still greater facilities; but, in my opi- 
nion, here we ought to stop for the present. 

I have now in my possession, said Mr. B. a letter from 
an extensive refiner of domestic spirits in Baltimore, 
whose high character is well known tothe Representa- 
tive from that city, protesting against the passage of this 
bill. Te says that the merchants at present export to 
South America whiskey in small casks, to suit those mar- 
kets, and that it istaking the place of Spanish brandy. 
Pass this bill, and you at once check that trade. This is 
not a contest in which the distillers are chiefly interested. 
For several years the price of flour has been so low as 
scarcely to repay the labor of the farmer in the cultiva- 
tion of wheat. The corn and rye of the Middle and 
Western States would not pay the price of transporta- 
tion to market, unless it assumed the form of whiskey. 
Moralists may regret that so much of this article is used ; 
for one, I sincerely do; but if any kind of spirits must 
be used, it is better to encourage our own farmers 
than the foreign producers of the article. Whiskey is, 
in every respect, a better article than the vile truck call- 
ed Spanish brandy ; and if it be made the interest of our 
merchants to introduce its use in foreign countries, it 
must soon gain the preference. ; 

This is no time to cripple the farmer. Our direct 
trade with the British colonies is destroyed. We thus 
lose one of our best markets for flour. The farmer may 
again be called upon to agree not to sell his flour to Bri- 
tish colonial purchasers, unless their Government will suf- 
fer it to be carried in American vessels. If the interest 
of the country should require this sacrifice, the farmer 
will again be willing to make it, provided you act upon 
the principle of Washington, and first place your adversa- 
ry inthe wrong. The merchants ought not, at this time, 
to wish for so trifling an advantage, when it is calculated 
so essentially to injure the grain-growing States. If the 
time should ever come when the mercantile interest 
shall need support, I shall be found its friend. I know 
the importance of a commercial marine ; I know it is the 
foundation of our Navy; and I shall always be willing to 
give it a fair support, unless their demand is, as I believe 


small casks of brandy after the year within which they jit to ke upon the present occasion, unreasonable and im- 
might be exported had expired, if they were not per- | proper. 
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Mr. B. said he had discharged his duty, he feared | of a different kind, and it led him to conclude that, whe- 
without effect. He apprehended, from the great and | ther that article was or was not prohibited by law, it was 
concentrated force of the mercantile interest in this | at all events an article of open commerce. Mr. L. here 
House, the bill would pass. adverted to the habits of the South Americans, and the 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said that he had abstained from | obstinacy with which they persevered in any practice in 
taking any part in the discussion of this bill, when it was which they had once indulged. Being accustomed to 
in Committee of the Whole, because he thought the ar- | use the brandy brought in these small casks, they would 
guments in its favor had been stated in a clearer and | not use or buy any other. The gentleman from Penn- 
abler manner than he was capable of presenting them. |sylvania had said that the law, as it already stood, permit- 
But now, new ground was taken against the bill, and an | ted our merchants to take out this kind of liquor in casks 
attempt had been made to array the agricultural interest | of ninety gallons. This was true, but such an adven- 
of the House against the commercial; and the merchants | ture would only produce a loss to the merchant of from 
of the United States had been represented as asking the | ten to fifteen per cent. ‘Those large casks could not be 
passage of the bill from no regard to the truc advantage | transported over the mountains, nor could the liquor, 
of the country, but as actuated by a paltry consideration | when arrived in a South American port, be transferred to 
of personal interest, to urge what they knew to be incom- small casks there, because there were no staves to make 
patible with that advantage. Did he believe that such the casks of, nor could staves be carried out, because 
was the tendency of the measure now before the House, | their introduction was prohibited. ‘The gentleman, while 
although he represented a commercial district of the be insisted that this was a contest of commerce against 
country, he should oppose it without hesitation. But if | agriculture, had, nevertheless, kindly taken commerce 
this bill was in reality one which went to array the com- | under his protection, and had expressed great solicitude 
mercial against the agricultural interest, it must form a | lest the revenue should suffer by the practice of smug- 
complete anomaly in legislation. Those interests never | gling. The gentleman might spare himself much of ths 
were, or could be, permanently opposed to each other. | anxiety. The inducements to smuggle spirits in this 
‘They might, under peculiar cireumstances, seem to clash | country were different from those which existed in Eng- 
for a time, but on the great scale, they were in truth one | land, where the article was burdened with a duty of eight 
and the same-—whatever advanced the one, tended to ad- | or nine shillings sterling per gallon. The duty here was 
vance the other: nor.did the present bill constitute any | not greater than on other articles generally. In shewing 
exception to this general fact. Mr, L. here went into a | why there was a greater danger in the case of brandy 
statement of the case from which the petition of the mer- than in that of wines, the honorable gentleman had said, 
chants had arisen—and, after shewing why it was desirable | that the drinkers of wine were generally found in a class 
that small casks should be employed in preference to} of society who would scorn to purchase it from smug- 
large, he gave a general account of the South American | glers. ‘This might be true of the consumers of wine, but 
trade, showing why assorted cargoes were requisite to | was it true of the dealers? Would they scruple to buy 
suit the markets there. If a large cargo of any article | where they could get it cheapest? Yet no injury had 
was brought there, it remained for months unsold, be-| accrued to the revenue from admitting wines in casks of 
cause there were no large towns on the coast to receive | every dimension. ‘The security against smuggling on 
and consume it—the trade to those countries was best | such a coast as ours, was not to be tound in casks of ninc- 
designated as a piddling trade; the market was soon glut- | ty gallons, but in the small comparative value of the ar- 
ted, and therefore a little of one kind of article, and alit- | ticle, while others of less bulk and greater price could be 
tle of another, must be provided to meet the wants of the | smuggled with comparative ease. 
inhabitants. Hence arose the inference, that the encou-| Mr. L. concluded with deprecating every attempt to 
ragement of that trade was beneficial to the agricultural | array the several interests of the country against each 
interest, because many of their products were required to | other, and insisted that the merchant had the same inte- 
make up these cargoes. But if the admission of spirits | rest in the prosperity of agriculture as the agriculturist 
in small casks should be denied, the effect would be a | himself, since, without it, he must starve. 
preference of the direct trade between Spain and those |. Mr. WOOD, of New York, thought that the question 
markets~the whole trade would be lost to this country ; | involved in the passage of this bill was of more import- 
and while the merchant lost his double voyage, the agri- | ance than the gentleman from Pennsylvania seemed to 
culturist lost his share in fitting out all the cargoes which į think. It comprehended the case of French as well as 
went to these Southern States. of Spanish brandy, and the former was of much greater 

He denied that the present question was one of whis- | value than the latter. Our exportation to France and 
key against brandy—it was no such thing. For, allowing | Spain exceeded eight millions of dollars, and the whole 
the manufacture of domestic spirits to be ever so profita- | of this guid pro quo consisted in the products of agricul- 
ble, the argument came to this point : either the manu- | ture 5 about fire millions of it in cotton, two anda half in 
faciurers of whiskey could underscll the Spanish article | tobacco, and the rest ina peculiar kind of oil. There 
in those markets, or they could not ; if not, then their ar- | was no trade so directly important to the agricuiturist, as 
ticle would be excluded; butif they could, then whiskey | this. ‘The returns were chiefly in brandy, a small part of 
would still be purchased, though the brandy should go which wentto South America. ‘The gentleman confined 
there in casks of every size, How did the bill keep | his argument on the exclusion of the article, and on other 
whiskey out of the Spanish States? It would go there | points, almost entirely to Mexico-~but_ the bill extended 
just as freely, if the bill did pass, as if it did not; nay, | its provisions, so as to apply to the whole of the South 
more freely—because this, as well as other products of | American States ; and its practical effect on the interests 
the agricultural interest, must enter into the assorted car- | of agriculture, instead of injurious, would be beneficial 
goes of which he had spoken. And should the bill be | in the highest degree. ‘Till the South American market 
denied, and the American merchant be kept out of mar- | was open, this very article of whiskey had no outlet, and 
ket, would that keep others out? By no mcans. The | wasnot exported. But now, a large quantity of that ar- 
merchants of other countries would only drive the trade | ticle is annually sent there, and the market for it is in- 
with tenfold activity and zeal. creasing. Gentlemen need not fear a declension from 

It had been said by a gentleman representing a large | the cffect of this bill. Wherever whiskey would pay # 
commercial town, [Mr. Banner, ] that Spanish brandy, if | profit the merchant would send it ; or wherever he could 
marked as ‘such, would not be admitted inthe South | exchange it for other articles that would bring a profit. 
Atnerican ports; his own information on that point wasi The trade carried on im other articles, furnished, through 
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the medium of assorted cargoes, the best means for the | Republic, with all the other late Spanish American 
introduction of whiskey; and the more that trade was en- | States, and is increasing in all. Now, sir, I will not cer- 
couraged, the more would the whiskey manufacture be tainly undertake tosay what may be the revenue laws on 
encouraged also. every subject in all these States, or in any one, at this mo- 

Since the year 1800, the merchants of Great Britain had | ment—but one thing I will venture to state, us of univer- 
found, in the South American market, a vent for cargoes | sal notoriety, that the article in question is openly iw- 
to the amount of ten millions sterling. Our merchants | ported and sold in their markets. The laws may be 
also had been industrious, and had shipped goods to the | what they wiil, the article is freely tradedin. The only. 
same market, to the amount of about eight millions. | question is, may the American merchant participate m 
This country was in the possession of about one-third of | this trade? May he enjoy the privilege which the mer- 
the South American trade, and it would be the fault of | chant of every other commercial country enjoys-—that of 
this House if every facility was not given to increase that | adding to his assorted cargo, consisting, to a considerable 
proportion, One-third of the trade of the United States | degree, of articles of our own produce, a portion of this 
was the carrying trade, and this was the only branch of| article, known to be in demand, and which, if we do not 
commerce which could profitably be controlled by legis- | supply it, others will? The latest English legislation, we 
lation. The management and fostering of this trade was | know, extends and multiplies all these facilities to the 
the master-piece of British legislation. Nations were | merchant. The warehouse system has been extended 
linked to each other, not so much by.an exchange of the | to the West Indies, and every inducement held out which 
nececsaries, as of the luxuries of life ; and it was in ex- | may have the effect of establishing English depots at the 
changing luxuries, that the carrying trade was chiefly oc- | door of the South American States. By the vigilance of 
cupied, The commerce of Great Britain now employed | their legislation, in this and other ways, the English com- 
a body of 40,000 sailors, and it was the leading policy of | merce is taking precedence of ours, in these new and 
that country to extend its commerce to every part of the | promising markets, as is well known to every gentleman 
earth. This country had a similar interest, and, by che-} who has turned his attention to the subject. Now, the 
rishing the carrying trade, especially with the South | question is, whether we will not pass this bill, and allow 
American markets, the best encouragement was given | the American merchant to enter into competition with 
to the agricultural and manufacturing interests of the | the foreign merchant in this branch of the trade. Jf any 
country. danger is to be apprehended from allowing this privilege 

Mr. EVERETT observed, that he had not intended to | to our merchants, I am willing to withhold it. The mer- 
take any part in this debate. The gentleman from Penn- | chant is not to have all his wishes, unreasonable as well 
sylvania [Mr. Bucnaxay] had, however, remarked, that | as reasonable, granted. Hf the gentleman from Penn- 
this subject had, with a single exception, called up every | sylvania will make it apparent that any great and real evil 
gentleman who represented a commercial city. Under | is to result from this bill, I will join him in voting against 
these circumstances, Mr. E. observed, as a highly re-/it. Tie does not attempt to do this, but argues only ina 
spectable portion of his own constituents were of the | general way, that the bill will favor smuggling and inter- 
commercial interest, he might seem to neglect his duty if | fere with the manufacture of domestic spirits. A word 
he allowed the subject to pass by without the feeble aid | or two, therefore, only, on each of these points. As to 
it might be in his power to give it. smuggling, when it was (rather unexpectedly as it would 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, to-day, and another | seem) stated in the debate of yesterday, that the law, as 
gentleman from that State, [Mr. Srzvensox,] yesterday, | it now stands, and which was enacted in 1799, admits the 


had declared that, after all, this was a question of com- 
petition between the agricultural and commercial inte- 
rest. Could I view itin that light, [Mr E. said,] I am free 
to confess that (should range myself on the side of the 
agricultural interest. Not, sir, that I admit that in any 
wise general system, there can ever bea conflict between 
the two—but because I believe, and in this belief no 
doubt the House shares, that agriculture is one of the 
great bases of commerce, and of all the national pros- 
perity which flows from it. But it is plain that this can 
be no question of competition between agriculture and 
commerce, the producer and the merchant. Ifa market 
be opened in the South American States for any of the 
products of our agricultural industry, whiskey, or any 
thing else, who is te carry thom? Certainly the mer- 
chant, who can care little whether he carries 2 cask of 
whiskey or of low brandy : for the freight would be the 
same, and the profit on the articles abont the same. So 
fay from a competition between the two interests in this 
matter, itis always the interest of the merchant to resort 
to the home market of supply, as more regular, more ac- 
cessible, more within his knowledge and control, than 
foreign market beyond the ocean. 2 
But the gentleman from Pennsylvania avers that the 
veal character of the bill is not understood ; there is a 
mystery in it. And he would infer from the statement 
made yesterday by the gentleman from Maryland, [*r. 
Banszy,]} that this brandy could not be imported into 
Mexico without a violation of the Mexican revenue laws; 
and by consequence, that some other object must lurk 
under the provisions of the bill, But the gentleman 
from Maryland spoke only of Mexico, whereas the trade 
in this article, as in numerous others, is common to that 
Yox. HL —39 f 
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importation of spirits in quantities however small, along 
the whole line of our inland frontier, I had hoped the dan- 
ger of smuggling, to be created by this bill, would not be 
pressed. Gentlemen told us the other day that we had 
an inland frontier of two thousand miles, along the whole 
line of which, if this bill should pass, any person capable 
of carrying on his shoulder a cask of fifteen gallons, 
would be able to smuggle it. It might be said, even on 
this statement, that, as one of these casks would weigh 
about one hundred and fifty pounds, not many persons 
would be strongly inclined to smuggle one, on his shoul- 
der, to the distance of many reiles, Bat on turning to the 
| Jaw of 1799, it appears that the danger which gentlemen 
| so much deprecate has always existed. That temptation 
| to smuggle, Wich was, in the effect of this bill, to over- 
| whelm our distieries with a flood of foreign spirits, has 
always existed.”And so little practical evil has resulted 
| irom it, that gentlemen were not even aware that the im- 
portation of spirits in small casks by land, was lawful al- 
ready, and had never been otherwise. 

But we are told, in general terms, that spirits are a fa- 
vorite object ofsmuggicrs. Not at all, sir. It was admi- 
rably remarked by the gentleman from Maryland, that 
the object of the smuggler is not spirits, but gain. ït is 
on this principle that spirits are a favorite object with the 
smuggler in England. In that country, there is an ex- 
cise on the article of spirits of 5s. Gd. sterling the proof 
gallon, at the present reduced rate. What it was in the 
period before 1819, when the reduction took place, (in 
which period the enactments which our present revenue 
law has imitated, were made,) Lam uninformed. Then 
| there is an additional duty on the importation of spiri 
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whole a duty of nearly 3s. sterling the proof gallon. 
With us, the domestic article with which it is feared this 
pill will’create a competition, is free of all burden. 
Again, England is at the door of those countries from 
which spirits may be smuggled, and is brought still near- 
er to them by interjacent islands. Tt is easy to run over 
inasingle night, and in a small vessel, to the opposite 
coast; to.return the next night, and, in the disenise of a 
fisherman, if need be, elude the vigilance of the revenue 
officers. In this way, the English or French smuggler 


gets prompt returns on his adventure, and without such į 


returns he could not pursue his illicit occupations. He is 
not a capitalist who can afford to lie out of his money ; he 


cannot trade on credit. How then can a danger of smug- 


güng be apprehended from Europe to America? Gen- 
tlemen say, indeéd, we have a sca coast of 260 miles, 
along the whole of which, whoever can lift a fifteen gal- 
lon cask, can smuggle itinto the country, But where is 
he to get his cask ? There must first be a vessel dc- 
spaiched to Europe by some smuggling capitalst ; the 
return cargo brought home ; the revenue cutters evaded; 
the customhouse officers blinded yand the vessel moored 
unperceived upon some part of the coast where the pierc- 
ing eye of the law cannot reach her. Then, and not till 
then, can the process of actual smuggling commence. 
Does any gentleman seriously believe that, under these 
circumstances, it ever can take place ? 

Besides, smuggling thrives in Europe by other causes, 


be sold. A portion of it, in an assorted cargo, could be 
sold. And in just proportion as American intercourse 
with them extends, as connexions multiply, as agencies 
are established, will every article of American produce 
! find new avenues to their markets. Meantime, sir, the 
remark of the gentleman from New York (Mr. Woon] 
| merits most serious consideration, This can in no event 
be made a question of competition between agriculture 
and commerce : for the forcign brandy which the bill 
i will enable our merchants to import into the Spanish 
American Republics, must be bought by the products of 
| our own soil and industry. All that we get, whether 
from Spain or elsewhere, we get in exchange for Ameri- 
can products and American industry. If there is any com- 
petition, it is between whiskey on the one hand, and flour, 
tobacco, rice, cotton, lumber, fish, &c. on the other. 

Y hope the law will now pass. Should it be found to 
lead to abuses, we can repeal the Jaw, or we can hereaf- 
terimpose the restraints and limitations which experience 
may show to be necessary. Let us allow the merchant to 
make a trialofthis branch of trade. If the privilege is abus- 
ed, and a door is opened to smuggling, it will at all times 
be casy to provide a remedy by subsequent legislation. 

Mr. BARNEY repeated the statement he had before 
made, as to the exclusion of Spanish articles in the Mexi- 
can ports, and the introduction of casks without marks 
and without opposition. The smallness of the profit at- 
| tending the trade, was no argument against the bill ; be- 


not existing here. From time to time, large armies and | cause all the business of our merchants consisted in the 
navies are disbanded, and a large class of desperate per- i accumulation of a number of small profits. By refusing 
sons, the outcasts of every honest pursuit, are driven by | the bill, and thus driving the merchants to a direct trade, 
necessity to any thing and every thing, that promises | the revenue would be injured by the loss of two and a 
gain. Of these materials, we have as yet but few among , half per cent. on the valuc of the brandy re-exported, 
üs; certainly few, if any, capable of engaging in so pro-| which is now retained and deducted from the drawback. 
tracted an adventure asasmugeling voyage to Spain and | No danger was to be dreaded on the Canada frontier— 
back. And even if there were those able and willing to | they could never compete in the manufacture of spirits ; 
undertake it, there will still remain the last preat obsta-! 


cle, that the article would not pay for smuggling. 


importation, asan article to be consumed at home. How 


can gentlemen think that an article which they say is ine! 
ferior to domestic spirits, would bear the cost and risk of: 
When we ask to be allowed to import this | 
article without being resiricted to re-export it, it is not: 


amugrling? 


that there willbe any market for it at home for regula 
consumption, but because considerable inconvenience wil 
frequently arise from unforeseen causes, if the importe 
is compelled to re-export ; and because itis unwise now, 
for the first time, to introduce a restrictive and ilibera 
provision of this kind info our revenue system. Jn a 
word, the danger of smugpling is purely imaginary, Ne 
single fact has been quoted to make it probable that 
smuggling would take place; and the whole of what has 
been adyanced on this subject, has been general reason- 
ing from the analogy of England, withouggreeard to the 
different circumstances of the two counties. 

A word or two only on the other point of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, that the tendency of this bill wil 
be, to interfere with our own distilled spirits in the ms 
kets opening to them in the new Republics. Hf the ar 
cle as manufactured here be, as it is, marketable there, i 
can only be because it is cheaper or better, in proportion 
to its price, than the Spanish @euardiente, and not be- 
cause the latter is not to be had : for if our merchants do 
not carry it, others will, . Forbidding our merchants, 
therefore, to carry the Spanish brandy, will have no effect 
whatever in extending the market for our whiskey, which 
must find entrance, either as a better or cheaper article, 
or both together. Consequently, and by the process 
which has already been alluded toin this debate, whatev- 
erextends in any way our intercourse with these States, 
favors ths introduction of-all articles of our produce, and 
imong them, of whiskey. An entire cargo of it could not 


Sin i? 
it were duty free, it would not probably pay for regular | 


nor could the article be brought there without a double 
| smuggle, first in and then out of the Province ; and the 
duty would not justify this risk. 
| My. BUCHANAN said, he felt himself reluctantly con- 
strained, from the number of speakers who had replied to 
him, and from the style of their arguments, again to ob- 
trude himself upon the House. If, said Mr. B. I were 
compelled to choose a dictator, whose assertion I must 
take for argument, the gentleman from Louisiana (air. 
Lavivestox] might be one of the number in this House 
>from whom { would make a selection. He must, howe- 
yer, permit me to represent my own constituents accord- 
ng to my own judgment. He has stated in substance, 
hat I am entirely ignorant of the true interest of the 
apriculturists whoin 1 represent ; and it would be a most 
; important advantage to them to encourage the exporta- 
| tion of Spanish brandy to South America. We must take 
‘this upon faith: for certainly he has not attempted to 
i prove it. ; 

: [Here Mr. LIVINGSTON explained in a compliment- 
| ary manner to Mr. B. and denied that he intended any 
f such imputation. } i 

Has the gentleman from Louisiana shown wherein F 
save been mistaken ? No gentleman can shut his eyes 
ainsi the true state of the case. It is true there hasbeen 
į an endeavor to conceal it under a mass of irrclevant mat- 
Iter. We do not intend to prohibit the exportation of 
| brandy to South America. We ask no change in the ex- 
‘isting law ; although the competition against our whiskey 
| is already too great. The question is, Shall we make it 
i greater? Shall we injure our farmers still more ? Shalk 
have grant an additional bounty in favor of foreign spirits, 
| by permitting the article to be imported and exported in 
smaller casks than the law at present allows? This 
change, whilst it will injure the farmers much, cannot be 
of great importance to the merchants. 7 

Gentlemen have referred to the policy and the practice 
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of the British Government. Although in March, 1825, 
Mr. Huskisson recommended a reduction of the duties 
upon the importation into Great Britain of cotton and linen 
goods to such a standard as would make them protecting 
insted: of prohibitory, yet he had too much regard for the 
domestic industry of his own country, to allow these fo- 
reign manufactures any benefit of drawback upon exporta- 
tion. He was willing they should come into competition 
with domestic manufactures in the domestic market ; but 
would not send them into competition in foreign markets 
with the manufactures of England. We have acted upon 
the same principle in regard to a few articles. For the 
purpose of protecting our fisheries—and ¥ admit that this 
isan interest well worthy of protection—we have denied 
the benefit of drawback to foreign dried and pickled fish 
and fish oil, We have also denied it to salted provisions. 
No foreign articles of this description can be carried from 
the United States into foreign markets to interfere with 
domestic articles of the same description. Why should 
not this be the case with respect to foreign spirits? But 


man that the manufacturers of whiskey would not in any 
manner be sufferers from the enactments of this bill, he 
‘presumed the great bulk of his objections to it would be 
removed. 

Mr. P. here went into an argument to shew that the 
same quantity both of whiskey and brandy would be con- 
sumed in South America, whether the bill passed or not. 
The class who there consumed brandy, were parallel in 
circumstances to those who, in this country, were the 
drinkers of wine—‘ Fruges consumere nati ;? while those 
who drank whiskey, were the “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” Nor could the gentleman show that 
increasing the liguor consumed by one class, would at all 
diminish that used by the other. The trade, therefore, 
in one article, might be facilitated, without injuring or 
shackling the trade in the other ; and, while this was the 
case, our merchants had a right to come to their Govern- 
ment.and demand to be placed oa an equal footing with 
| their European competitors. Gentlemen from beyond 
ithe mountains and near the Canada line, had professed 


we do not ask it ; we only protest against extending the 


themselves wonderfully alarmed lest the bill should in- 


principle of drawback further than it at present exists. It | crease the danger of smuggling ; but now they hoisted 
isthe policy of this country, [admit, to foster and protect | their flag, and shewed, without disguise, that the fear 


its commerce by every method which shall not directly 
interfere with its other great interests. They should all 
move on in harmony. Our navigation ought not to be used 
for the purpose of destroying either our agriculture or 
manufactures. 

Ihave a word to say in reply to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Evensrr.] Iie has asserted that the 
British are obtaining great advantages over us inthe South 
American markets. In this the gentleman must be mis- 
taken. Me B. said, he had looked into the documents 
as well as the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Woon.) 
They exhibited a very cheering view in this particular. 
Our trade with that portion of the world was rapidly in- 
creasing. Our exportation to those regions, even of ma- 
nufactured articles, had already become very considera- 
bic. Our munufactures of cotton, particularly those of a 
coarser quality, were, throughout South Auicrica, pre- 
ferred to British manufactures. Our navigation was also 


which had actuated them was in fact a fear of a threaten- 
ed interference with their own interests. Why had not 
similar dangers arisen in the case of wine ? A smuggler 
would gain more by bringing ina quarter cask of wine 
than by a fifteen gallon cask of this detestable alcohol, 
which no man could drink; and what could he make 
when he had brought in this cask ofaqua fortis? A very 
small quantity of it was consumed in the country ; no be- 
nefit could be obtained till the article was again export- 
ed; but the smuggler could not get the debenture certi- 
ficate because he cculd not give the debenture bond. 
But even supposing that the tendency of the bill was 
to injure the manufacturer of whiskey, and that the whole 
mercantile interest of the country called aloud for its pas- 
sage, which must give way ? If, indeed, the whiskey- 
maker stood as the representative of the whole agricultu- 
ral interest of the country, he should say, let the mercan- 
tile interest give way : for he was himself born a farmer, 


rapidly increasing, and the trade was certainly prosper- | and the very rocks, and trees, and meadows, which he had 


ney 


ous. Our exportation of whiskey to those countiiesis al- } 
ready considerable, and has been increasing. I fear, | 
however, that this bill will have a tendency greatly ‘to in. | 
jure our trade in that article. This bill will establish a: 
dangerous precedent. I would not be astonished, if it! 
should pass, tohear it argacd upon this floor, that it would | 
be of advantage to the growers of hemp in this country | 
to allow the prayer of the petition from Massachusetts, | 
and grant a drawback upon the exportation of cordage 
manufactured out of foreign hemp; or that, in compli- 
ance with another request, from Rhode Island, it would 
be greatly for the benefit of our wool-growers to reduce 
the duty upon foreign wool. i 
The gentleman trom Massachusetts, (Mr. EvERETI] | 
has informed us that, even if the ports of Mexico are: 
closed by law against Spanish brandy, yet still, in fact, it | 
is a common article of commerce in that country. If itj 
be so, it must cither be hy the fraud or neglect of the cus- | 
tom house officers. ‘The trade is illicit, and we shouid | 
do no act to render it more extensive. If you do, you 
combine with our merchants, and assist thern still more 
extensively to carry on a trade prohibited by the policy 
of a sister Republic. . 
Mr. PEARCE said, that, when the discussion took | 
place yesterday on this bill and the amendment, the war- 
ture was not conducted openly—it was mere skirmish- 
ing ; but to-day the House was fairly told what the real 
controversy was. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mv. Beewayan] had, with great candor, acknowledged 
that the question was a question of competition between 
whiskey and brandy ; but if he could satisfy that gentle. 


known in his infancy, were still dear to him; but whis- 
key, he believed, formed a very small part of the pro- 
ducis of this country. He here noticed the various pro- 
ductions of the different States, and insisted that the ar- 
guments of the gentlemen scemed to proceed on the sup- 
position that whiskey was to be worshipped by us as the 
Egyptians worshipped their- leeks and onions. He then 
referred to some statements of Mathew Carey, in relation 
to the depressed state of the mercantile interest, and ob- 
served, in confirmation, that almost all the voyages made 
from the United States during the past year had been 
losing concerns. The shipping merchant had to contend 
not only with the violence of the clement, but with the 
bankruptcies at home, and with the failures of bankers 
abroad. ‘The small place in which he himself lived had 
lost more than $100,000. The gains of the merchants 
consisted of small profits, made on different adventures, 
and on different articles of trade. Ought these small pro- 
fits to be taken from them? Mr. P. here referred to the 
large proportion of the revenue furnished by the mercan- 
tile interest. Should the prayer of the wool growers, of 
the various friends of internal improvement, and of the 
surviving officers of two wars, come up before the House 
and receive its favorable regard, and so small a boon be 
denicd to the merchants of our country ?. If it was, no 
incentive would be left them to perseverance, while ruin 
and bankruptcy stared them in the face. The weigh 

mustcrnsh them to the dust. Tow would the gentleme: 

from the interior, particularly those from Pennsylvania, 
like another whiskey excise # Would it not be very like. 
ly to produce another whiskey insurrection ? Yet the 
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danger was not so chimerical as some might suppose. If | YEAS—Messrs. Alexander, of Va. Allen, of Mass. Al- 
the interests of commerce were neglected, and the reve-| len, of Ten. Anderson, Angel, Archer, Ashley, Bailey, 
nue diminished, a whiskey excise might become necessa- Badger, Bartlett, Barber, of Con., Barbour, of Va., Bar- 
ry. Let the opposers of the bill recollect what serious | ney, Barringer, Bassett, Baylies, Brent, Brown, Bryan, 
dangers might be incurred by opposing a bill whose pro-| Burges, Cambreleng, Carson, Cary, Cassedy, Claiborne, 
visions, after all, were in no wise injurious to the interest | Conner, Crowninshield, Davis, Drayton, Dwight, East- 
they seemed to have so much at heart. man, Edwards, of N. C. Estill, Everett, Fosdick, Garnsey, 

Mr. KREMER said he had not intended tu rise to say | Garrison, Govan, Gurley, Hamilton, Harris, Hasbrouck, 
one single word on the subject now before the House. | Hayden, Haynes, Herrick, Hines, Hobart, Hoffman, 
The child which had been christened in Committee of| Holcombe, Holmes, Humphreys, Ingersoll, Kittera, La- 
the Whole was not the brat of yesterday’s debate ; it was throp, Little, Livingston, Marable, Markell, Marvin, N. Y., 
at least three years old; but he had hitherto declined | Mattocks, McDuffie, McHatton, McKee, McLane, of Del., 
saying a word on the matter, and he considered this a tri- | McNeill, Mercer, Meriwether, Merwin, of Con., Miller, 
bute of respect to the House, as he had thought that eve-| of N. Y, Miner, Mitchell, of Ten., Newton, O’Brien, 
ry one’s mind was made up. Butnow, to his surprise, | Owen, Pearce, Peter, Phelps, Powell, Reed, Ross, 
he found that, after the subject was completely exhaust- | Sands, Sawyer, Sprague, Stevenson, of Va, Storrs, 
ed—when all the wheat had been threshed, gentlemen Strong, Swan, Taliaferro, Taylor, of Va., Thompson, of 
were determined to thresh the empty straw. The gen-| Geo., Thompson, of Ohio, Tomlinson, Trezvant, Tucker, 
{leman from Rhode Island had called again to view the |N. J., Van Rensselaer, Vance, Varnum, Verplanck, Wales, 
hot-water insurrection. Thehistory of that affair was not | Ward, Webster, Whittlesey, Williams, Wood, of N. Y., 
proper now to be discussed. It was painful to reflect on | Worthington, Wurts—106. 
what had occasioned it, buthe hoped, whenever the same NAYS—Messrs. Adams, of N. ¥., Addams, of Pa., 
stretch of power should be attempted for the purpose of| Alexander, of Ten., Alston, Armstrong, Blair, Boon, 
laying hold of the People, it would rouse the same indig- | Buchanan, Buckner, Campbell, Clarke, Cocke, Condict, 
nation as it had done on that occasion; but if the Repre- Davenport, Deitz, Findlay, of Pa., Floyd, Forward, 
sentatives of the People themselves would rouse the Peo- | Haile, Hallock, Harvey, Healy, Henry, Houston, Ing- 
ple to insurrection, they themselves are to blame. They | ham, Isacks, Johnson, of Va., Krebs, Kremer, Lawrence, 
ought not here to threaten them that they should have an | I .ecompte, Letcher, Long, Markley, Martindale, McCoy, 
excise : for he considered the language of the gentleinan | McKean, McLean, of Ohio, McManus, Meech, Metcalfe, 
as containing such a threat, and as meaning to say, “Sec | James S. Mitchell, John Mitchell, Mitchell, of Md., 
how your People will swallow that!” The subject] Moore, of Ky., Moore, of Alab., Orr, Plumer, Polk, Por- 
ought not to be treated with any levity. He viewed the | ter, Rives, Rose, Scott, Shannon, Sill, Sloane, Smith, 
bill as of far more importance than it seemed to be consi- | Stevenson, of Pa., Test, Vinton, Whittemore, Wickliffe, 
dered in that House. The merchants asked them, in cf- | Wilson, of Ohio, Wolf, Woods, of Ohio, Wright, Young. 
fect, to change the whole system of the revenue law with | 67, 
respect to spirits ; and, when the danger of smuggling was} So the bill was passed, aad sent to the Senate. 
urged, the merchants reply, “you may depend on ws! 
we are all honest, clever fellows ; we will not cheat you] Tauusvay, Janvany 4, 1827. 
any.” In fact, the gentleman says that our merchants | THE TOR AN 
aie ilie cream of the alk, and the fat of the soup. i THE FLORIDA INDIANS. 

Mr. K. said, that he recollected the famous embargo} On motion of Mr. WHITE, it was : 
law, and the gentleman who had said on that floor that | Resolved, ‘That. the Committee on Indian Affairs be in- 
was sufficient for him to know that the President had re | structed to inquire into the expediency ef providing by 
commended the measure, and he was willing to respond | law for the removal of the Florida Indians. 
tothe President, “thy willbe donc,” For himself, bej Mr. WHITE said, in introducing the resolution which 
was made of sterner stuff, and he was uot willing to say | he had the honor to submit, he was aware of the depar- 
“thy will be done,” to every request of the merchants | ture it proposed from the established policy of the Go- 
of the United States ; nor could he forget what that illus- | vernment, in regard to the Indian tribes within our boun- 
trious patriot and statesman, the venerable Sumpter, had | daries, and of the deep necessity for such a change, 
told the House on that occasion. He said the Jaw would! whether we consult the interest of the Government itself, 
notdo, because there was not virtue enough in the mer- | or the miserable remnants of the aborigines of this con- 
chants to carry it into effect; and he called upon gentle- | tinent. It is a fact, too notorious to be questioned on this 
men to say whether the words of Sunpter had or had not | floor, that the appearance of negotiation with the Indian 
been fulfilled, It had been maintained that the grain | tribes for a cession of their land, was only a solemn farce, 
which had been purchased from the farmers was all aid | the forms of a contract, in which there is neither the jus- 
upin store houses. ‘There were others who believed | tice of an equal, nor the magnanimity of a superior. The 
that it found its way out of the country ; and what did the | United States have, by statute, disfranchised every nation 
end show? When the embargo was taken off, there was | of Indians within their boundaries, by declaring they 
not any of the grain left—every bushel of it was gone. | shall not alienate their lands to any other Power; and if 
For himself, he was entirely opposed to the present bill ; | they had followed up the system, after denying their so- 
hut, if it must pass, as he supposed it would, he prayed vereignty in this explicit act of legislation, and adopted 


that its title, at least, might be changed, and that, instead | some plan for the security and civilization of that unfor- 
of calling it a Bill to allow the importation of spirits in | tunate race, it would have saved them from final exter- 
casks of a capacity not less than fifteen gallons, it should | mination, and prevented the fronticr settlements from 
be entitled a Bill for the encouragement of smuggling. | being stained with the blood of our citizens. They deny 
Then, perhaps, he might be better contented with it. | them the right of dominion over their lands, and yet ne- 
Mr. K. concluded by observing, that, as he wished that gotiate with them with all the formality of equal and in- 
his own vote, as well as that of some. others, might be re- | dependent sovereigns. The time has arrived when the 
corded on this occasion, he asked that the question might | United States, from the considerations of policy, and the 
be taken by yras and nays. dictates of humanity, should subject them to their abso- 
The yeasand nays were ordered by the House ; and | lute control, and dispose of them in such manner as may 
the question being then taken on the passage -of the | be best calculated for their preservation and support. 
bill, was determined:-as follows : Es Whatever, said Mr. W. may be the general plan which: 
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the wisdom of the Executive and Congress may adopt, it] defined extent, besides large stipends.. The Government 
is my peculiar duty to submit, for the consideration of this alone, then, with a knowledge. of all these facts, are re- 
House, the inquiry which this resolution proposes, „and sponsible. for, their present situation sand they have 
the remedy must either be applied, or the Indians subject- | been reminded from time to time, by petition, resolution, 
ed te absolute starvation. Indeed, they have been sub- correspondence, and remonstrance, of the fatal policy. 
sisting, for the last twelve months, on the bounty of the | The President of the United States asked of Congress 
Government, and the plunder and robbery of my cor- | an appropriation of fifty thousand dollars to retrieve their 
stituents. To relieve them from this situation, this course | sufferings, and to remove them. It passed the Senate, 
was suggested at the last session of Congress, and having | and was denied here, under a pretext of humanity, and 
failed, an application was made to the Secretary of War | the reluctance of removing them to more Northern lati. 
for the appointment of Commissioners for the purpose of | tudes. Sir, it must be notorious to every one not entire- 
seeing what could be done by the usual expedient of ne- | ly ignorant of the Indian character, that they cannot live 
gotiation. That having failed, the crisis has at last arrived, | within their present assigned limits. There is no game; 
whether the People of Florida must support the Indians, | their habits are averse to the cultivation of the soil. When 
ina state of starvation, or be massacred for refusal. The | they attempt any thing of that sort, it is the article of 
issue is fairly made up, and the work of murder having | corn—that will not grow there. By this miserable policy, 
been begun by the Indians, of women and children, the | the Indians have been placed in a region suited only to 
scene that I predicted last Winter is now exhibited. The | the cultivation of Sugar, Sea Island Cotton, and all the 
People of that country are driven, in defence of their | tropical fruits, of the cultivation of which they have not 
homes, their wives, and children, to take up arms; and | the most remote idea, when there are large districts of 
those who survive their just indignation, must be removed | country, West of the Mississippi, abounding in game, and 


to some other quarter, or perish. 

During the last session of Congress, in the discussions 
on this subject, it was emphatically, and rather reproach- 
fully, asked, what brought these People to their present 
abject and miserable condition? 1 answer, that the in- 
habitants of Florida had no instrumentality init. It was 
the Government itself, by a decision the most unexpect- 
ed and extraordinary. The Indians, as a nation, had sur- 
rendered all title to the country, in a treaty with the Span- 
ish Government, in 1784, and were tenants at will of that 
Government, having no permanency of habitation, or spe- 
cified limits, but extending in detached bodies, from the St, 
John’s to Pensacola—a tract of country 350 miles in ex- 
tent, and occupied by several broken tribes and fugitive 
Creeks, who had fled to that territory for an asylum du- 
ring the Creek war. Spain ceded the Floridas to the 
United States without any reference to their title, which 
had been before extinguished, in absolute dominion and 
full property; and the United States being thus possessed, 
were fully authorized to remove the Indians where and 
when they pleased. All these facts were communicated 
to the Government and laid before Congress, in 1823, 
So early as December, 1822, 1 addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of War, alleging these facts, and vindicating 
the right of the United States to pursue that course, and 
the many considerations for such a disposition of them. 
It was obvious that the United States would not surren- 
der such a country to a few thousand Indians, widely scat- 
tered along our sea coust—the acquisition and advan. 
tages of which to the United States, had been the prom- 
inent consideration in the negotiation of the treaty with 
Spain. The Government were then informed, in that let- 
ter, that the Indians, even in the possession of this im- 
mense tract of country, from the scarcity of game, had 
been reduced to great extremities, and that it would be 
impossible that they could be continued. The danger 
of their acting as pioneers, for conducting an enemy into 
the interior, the necessity of an efficient population on 
our Southern border, the repugnance of the whites to 
settle in their vicinity, and. the consequent injury in the 


sale of the public lands, were all urged as auxiliary causes | 


for their removal—at the same time and before, when 
General Jackson was Governor of Florida, he urged the 
same cause—all of which was submitted to Congress, 
The Indians expected to be removed, The fugitive 
Crecks were preparing to go back to their nation, when, 
to our astonishment, instructions were issued for holding 
a treaty, and a formal cession of that which they had not, 
and never would have pretended to, was to be made to 
the United States, who covenanted to surrender them 
four millions thirty-two thousand acres of land, with the 


privilege of extending the Northern bouggary te an un- | committed to the same C 


suited to their habits of life, and the only cultivation with 
which they are familiar. No one whois unacquainted with 
| the facts can form any idea of the injuries and losses to 
| which the United States have been exposed by the con- 
| tinuance of the Indians in this Territory. The large su- 
gar planters are unwilling to come into the country ; their 
capital is unemployed, the prices of land are depreciated, 
agiiculture checked, emigration stopped; land, purchas- 
ed by speculators, for the want of competition; the in- 
habitants robbed, and now murdered. These are the 
evils of which we complain, and which I have been en- 
deayoring to remedy by my feeble exertions since I had 
the honor of a seat here. Ifany gentleman supposes the 
Indian can ever be made to cultivate the sugar cane, the 
olive, vine, or orange, he has a strange conception of his 
character. It will be a greater revolution than all your 
arts of civilization has ever yet been able to accomplish. 
There is but one remedy, and that is the one now propos- 
ed. It is the interest of the Government, their right, 
and it is, above all, the only one that will satisfy the high- 
er calls of justice and humanity. To the West of the 
Mississippi there are extensive forests, where the Indians 
can indulge in habits congenial with their nature and in- 
clinations, where, from their remote situation, they will 
not be intruded upon, or involved in unavoidable colli- 
sions. They will not be in a situation to furnish facilities 
to an enemy upon an exposed frontier, in time of war, or 
to murder our wives and children, in time of peace. ¥%& 
believe that, for ten thousand dollars, in 1822, the Indians 
might have been removed, the Creeks driven back to 
their nation, and the Seminoles taken any where that the 
Government would direct. The present arrangement 
has cost the United States near two hundred thousand 
dollars, four millions thirty-two thousand of acres of land, 
and the blood of many unoffending women and children, 
in all probability, before this time; and they are in a 
worse condition now, than they were at that time. 

Mr. W. concluded with a hope that the resolution 
! would pass, and that some speedy and efficient measures 
| would be adopted. 
i Mr. BURGES moved that the bill of the last session, 
| making provision for the surviving officers of the Army 
j of the Revolution, and which now lies on the table, be 
| committed to a Committee of the Whole House ; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BURGES then moved that it be made the order of 
i the day for this day; which was also agreed to. 
| On motion of Mr. BURGES, the bill to provide for 

certain persons engaged in the land and naval service of 

i 


| 


2 
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the United States, in the Revolutionary war, and whose 
cases are not provided for by any law now in force, was 
ommittee of the Whele. 
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Mr. BURGES then moved to postpone the order of 
the day preceding the bills he had before named, and 
now to consider these bills. The motion prevailed ; and 
the House then went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
CONDICT in the Chair, on the bill for the relief of the 
surviving Officers of the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. BURGES rose, and addressed the Committee as 
follows : . 

Although many things have already been said concern- 
ing the subject now before the Committee of the Whole 
House, yet, because, since that time, it was referred to 
the Committee on Military Pensions, and now comes up 
on their report, some explanation of that report may, at 
this time, be expected. 1 stand before you, sir, for the 
purpose of attempting to make that explanation. Every 
thing connected with the Revolutionary war is interesting 
to the People of this country ; but nothing is so deeply 

interesting as the venerable survivors of that Army which 
conducted that war, in the camp and in the field. It is 
not from any powers at my command, of placing before 
you the concernments of these men, but from their moral 
qualities, and the peculiar relations existing between them 
and our country, that I now hope for your candor, your 
patience, and attention; and, notwithstanding their cause 
may be hopeless, in the hands of such an advocate, yet 
must it, I am persuaded, be perfectly secure, before such 
a tribunal. 

It will he recollected that this subject came into this 
Congress at its first session, in consequence of the Pre- 
sident’s message, and of a petition from the survivors of 
those officers of the Revolutionary Army who continued 
in service until the close of the war. ‘the petition was 
referred to a sclect committee, and so much of the Presi- 
dent’s message as related to this subject, to the Commit- 
tee on Military Pensions. In the course of debate on 
the bills respectively reported by these committees, a re- 
commitment, with instructions, was moved—and they | 
were both, with instructions, recommitted : the result of f 
that recommitment is the report of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Pensions, made in pursuance of those instructions, 
and stating ‘the number of those who scrved in the Re- 
volutionary war, for whom provision ought to be made by 
Jaw, the amount necessary to make such provision, and | 
the manner in which it should be made.” ‘This report is 
now before this committee, and a complete explanation 
renders it necessary to divide those for whom, according 

eee report, provision ought to be made by law, into 


Wo classes. ‘Ihe first comprehends all the survivors of 

hose officers who continued in service till the close of the 
war, supposed to be four hundred, together with the | 
surviving widows of such of those officers as have died 
since that time, supposed to be three hundred and forty- 
seven, 

The amount necessary to make provision for this class, 
is, in this report, stated at $1,000,000. The manner in 
which this provision ought to be made, is therein propo- 
sedand detailed, giving to such officers 800,000 dollars, 
to be distributed to them according to their rank and pay | 
while in service, ina stock bearing a yearly interest of | 
five per cent, payable quarterly, and redeemable at the 
pleasure of the nation. The amount of 200,000 dollars, 
provided for the widows of this class, is applied to their 
relief, by paying to cach of them out of it, one hundred 
dollars a year, in quarterly payments. This fund is to be 
annually charged with these payments. and the balance | 
annually credited with interest, at five percent. It is} 
calculated that this fund, so managed, will make provision | 
for these venerable matrons during the remainder of their i 
lives. "The balance, if any then remain, will fall to the | 
Treasury of the United States. 

The second class comprehends all the survivors of those 
who, in thé Revolutionary war, were engaged in the land 

i 


| unrefuted by the recorded truth. 


or naval service of the United States during the continued 

term of nine months or upwards, being regular troops, 

either of, or not of the line, and not being pensioners of 
the United States, or of any one of them. It also com- 
prehends all the ‘surviving widows of such as served in 

manner as aforesaid, and who were also not on any roll of 
pensioners: ‘The number of men of this class, for whom 
provision ought to be made by law, is stated by the re- 
port, and stated on the authority of facts drawn from the 
Department of War. The number of the army now 
alive, (not including the officers of the first class) is net 
more than 18,500; of these, 590 are regular troops, not 
of the linc, and served from one to three years. On the 
continental establishment are 1,500 who served nine 
months or upwards; 2,000 who served one year or up. 
wards; 3,000 who served two years or upwards; and 
11,500 who served three years or upwards. ‘Phe number 
now on the pension list is 12,985. The number, there- 
fore, not on the list of pensioners, who served in the Re- 
yolutionary war, of this class, for whom provision ought 
to be made by law, is 5,515. It is stated in the report, 

and the statement is made from calculations, that the 
number of widows of this class is about 4,729. The 
amount necessary to make provision for this class, is, in 
the report, stated at $2,000,000. The manner of making 
this provision, is similar to the manner of making that for 
those of the other class. It consists in creating $1,200, - 
000 of five per cent. stocks, and distributing them ac- 
cording to rank and duration of time in service, to this 
last remnant of the Revolutionary army ; and, in appro- 
priating $800,000 to the ereation of afund, out of which 
to pay annuities of $30 each to the surviving widows, of 
such of this class of the army as have now passed beyond 
the reach of national munificence, You, therefore, have, 
sir, in this report, according to the instructions, the proba- 
ble number of those who ought to be provided for by 
law; the amount of that provision, and the manner of 
making ite The reasons inducing your Committee to 
make this report, involve many considerations, ‘This 
Committee had in view the character of the army; the 
nature of their service ; their compensation. 


It may, by some, be deemed a waste of time to speak 


lof the character of an army which fills so large a space 


in the history of the last century. Ht is not so considered 


iby those who wish, to place the whole of this subject 


under one view, and to make one more attempt to redeem 
their country from any imputation of injustice or illibe- 
rality towards this army. Besides, it was not forgotten 
that in this House it had been said, the resolutions for en- 
larged pay, and pensions for life, were extorted from 
Congress by a spirit of mutiny in the army, and made 


| merely to appease that spirit, and save the country from 


its consequences. Although all who know the facts must 
know that none of the relations of verisimilitude exist 
between those facts, and these assertions; yet, because 
what we are doing to-day will become a part of the history 
of that army and of our country, I would not permit that 
history to pass into the hands of the children of future 
generations, with one page where such assertions found, 
for one moment, shelter under silence, or stood an instant 
The character of this 
army, sir, has stood unimpeached, while the greatest men 
on carth haye been calumniated. That “slander which 
goth belie all corners of the world,” had not belied this 
army. General Washington, in his letter to Congress, 
dated March 18th, 1783, gives this high testimonial to 
their glorious character: “ I am,” says this illustrious 
man, “ pleading the cause of an army which has done and 
suffered more than ever any other army did, in the defence 
of the rights and liberties of human nature.” : 
Permit me to adduce one other testimonial. - When in- 
dependence was achieved, and peace ascertained ; and 
when the friengs of fréedom, and of man, were, IN both 
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the old and new world, anxiously looking on the Ameri- | sions only renewed the evil. The trade of. thé country 
can Congress, to see in what manner they would close | was,-as it related to Great Britain, colonial; and, being 
the great action of war, which, for, eight years, had | confined to the mother country, brought back to the co- 
brought upon the stage the most illustrious characters on lonies very little of the precious metals. Whenan Army 
earth, that Congress did, on the 18th day of October, | of 30,000 men were raised, and to be clothed, armed, fed, 
1733, by their resolution of that date, proclaim a thanks- and paid, these things, together with all other auxiliary 
giving to the Almighty God for his gracious and abundant articles of expenditure, called at once for an additional 
manifestations of his Divine Providence, in favor of our | circulating medium. Ina country. without mines, com- 
country, and, on the-same day, that Congress did also | paratively without commerce, _ Without banks, or the 
make one other proclamation; a small part of which If means of sustaining such institutions, the Government had 
beg permission to read. [Here Mr. Burces read an ex-| no resource but in paper money. Accordingly, we find 
tract from the Proclamation above referred to.] that Congress immediately resorted to this expedient. 
Your committee were, therefore, fully satisfied, that | On the 22d of June, 1775, they resolved on the emis- 
this Congress ought to entertain, and do, and will enter- | sion of $2,000,000, in bills of credit—November 29th, 
tain, the same opinion of the exalted character of that | 1775, they resolved to emit $3,000,000—Feh. 21st, 1776, 
army, which was entertained by the continental Congress | they made $4,000,000—{—May 22d, $5,000,090 ; and, on 
of 1783. é the same day, $5,000,000 more-—-Aug. 13th, $5,000,000— 
The nature of their service was considered. ‘This was | Dec. 28th, $5,000,000—Feb. 26th, 1777, $5,000,000— 
in a contest, where success alone could, in the annals of | May 20th, $5,000,000—August Ist, $1,000,000-——-No- 
the nation, give it the name of honorable watiare. De- vember 17th, $1,000,000—December 3d, $1,000,000-— 
feat woukl have marked this glorious controversy of arms | Feb. 17th, 1778, $2,000,000-—March Sth, $2,000,000— 
with the name of rebellion. The benefits of success, | April 4th $1,000,000—April. 11th, $5,000,000—April 
we know, have been equally shared by the whole People ;| 20th, $5,000,000—May 22nd, $5,000,000—June 20th 
but the evils of defeat would have fallen, with discrimi- | $5,000,000—July SOth, $5,000,000—Sept. 3th, $5,000,000 
nating severity, on this army. Soms few others, doubt- | —Sept. 27th, $10,000,000—November 4th, $10,000, 000-— 
less, would have been made to drink with them the over- | Jan. Mth, 1779, $50,000,400, $10,000,000 of which were 
flowing wrath of incensed majesty. He who advised and | toredeem and take out of circulation, the two emissions, 
supported, and he who dictated, the Declaration of In-} of May 20th, 1777, and April 11th, 1778, for $5,000,000 
dependence, would, in this imperial sacrifice, have been each—February 3d, were ordered $5,900,000—~April 2d, 
mingled with those who marched out into the field in de- | $5,000, 160——May Sth, $10,000,000—June 4th, $10,000,. 
fence of it. 000—July 17th, $15,000,280—Sept. 19th, $15,000, 260—~ 
With a few such exceptions, peaceable people would, | Oct. 16th, $5,000,000—November 17th, $10,050,500- 
though pillaged by confiscation, have been left alive ; but | Nov. 29th, $10,000,140—making more than 200,000,000 
those taken inarms, from the boy who blew a fife, to him | of dollars. 
“who was firstin war,” would have been led out to] Thus, sir, from June 22nd, 1775, to November 29th, 
slaughter, It has been said, that our merciful enemy | 1779, the short term of 55 months, $200,000,000 were 
would have only decimated the soldiers; and been satis- | added to the circulating medium ofa country which had 
fied with dealing death to every tenth man. ‘The officers | not funds to redeem a single dollar of it. Miserable was 
could look for no such mercy; they had nothing but} the condition of the soldier, who contracted to render 
death to expect. Indeed, that rebellion, which then | service, under sucha state of the public currency. This 
blazed over all the colonies, must have been extinguish- | was continually depreciating; the value cvery moment 
ed; and it would have been extinguished in the blood of] lessening, like the handful of sand in the top of the hour- 
this army, These perils were peculiar to this service, | glass. ‘The contract of the soldier continued, at the same 
and distinguished it from that of all other armies. The} monthly pay, for nine months, for one year, for two 
nature of this service had other peculiarities. No soldier, | years, for three years, or for during the war. Other con- 
when he entered the army, feared that he would ever, in | tractors might demand prompt pay; might refuse to ful- 
camp, want food ; but we find, so great was the pressure | fil; and Teave the other party to look for damages in a 
of real famine, that Congress were compelled to place | common law tribunal. The soldier was chained down to 
large districts of country under military exaction. The | the stake, by the iron rules of martial law, and compelled 
army were often without bread; often without meat ;/ to fight out the whole course, to the last hour of his con- 
sometimes without cither. In what other service have | tract. Who, then, dares to hazard his character for sound- 
officers been compelled to keep their quarters, by mere | ness of mind, if he have any such character, by saying 
want ofclothes to appear with decency, on parade ? ‘This | that the soldier who aided his country by service, and the 
fact, the Commander-in-Chief announced to Congress, Au- | citizen who aided her by capital, suffered equally by de- 
gust 20,1789. Other armies, we know, have made win- | preciation ? i 
ter campaigns ; but did they, like this, perform their Besides, those citizen-capitahsts, who hovered about 
marches, when, on the frost, orice, or snow, they left the | the Army and the Cabinet, for the purpose of dealing 
length and breadth of the bare foot, marked in blood ? It] with those who were carrying on the war, hada very good 
is, therefore, considered that the actual sufferings, priva- | knowledge of the course of depreciation, and could cal- 
tions, and perils of this service, did mark it with a pecu- | culate the waning ofa dollar with as much accuracy as 
liar character ; and have, and will, hereafter, in all histo- | Copernicus ever could that ofthe moon. ‘They were ne- 
ry, eminently entitle those who sustained it to the dis- | ver without their price-current—a kind ofalmanac of de- 
tinguishing name of * A Patriot Army.” preciation, showing all the phases of Continental money, 
‘Fhe compensation made to this army, for these services, | and fitted to every day of the week, month, and year, 
requires more particular consideration. It will be recol-| while that singular phenomenon was above the commer . 
lected, that, at the commencement of the war, the gold | cial horizon. These men could, without prophecy, tell 
and silver medium of circulation was, in quantity, unequal | where it would appear, at the end of 30, 60, or 90 days ; 
to the trade of the colonies. Several of them had then, al- | and profiting of this knowledge, in making contracts, they 
ready, attempted to relieve the scarcity of currency, by | were at all times an overmaich for the statesman or the 
emissions of paper money. This soon depreciated in ya- | soldier. These last, indeed, were utterly unimbued with 
lue ; because the holders of it could not, at their} this kind of science, and seemed neither to know or to 
pleasure, exchange it for gold and silver. This de-| care for any thing but to fight their country’s battles, and 
preciation brought back the scarcity ; and new emis- | to achieve her independence and glory. 


It has been said that Congress, to the Army, made up 
this depreciation. This, though in some degree true, is, 
nevertheless, very far from being, in allrespects, the fact. 
Onthe 10th of April, 1780, that body did resolve, that, 
so soon as possessed. of sufficient documents, they would 
establish a general rule for making up depreciation ; but 
they then, in express terms, excluded from the benefit of 
this resolution all the Army, except such as had served 
three years, or were then in service, or should serve three 
years, or, during the war, or were engaged so to serve. 
On the 28th of June, 1780, Congress resolved that Con- 
tinental money had, on the Ist of March, 1778, depreciat- 
ed to $1 75 for $1; on the 1st of September, 1778, to $4 
for $1 ; on the Ist of March, 1779, to $10 for $1 ; on the 
Ast of September, 1779, to $18 fur $1; and on the 18th 
of March, 1780, to $40 for $1. This scale was altogether 
arbitrary ; not calculated by the price-current of actual | 
depreciation, but graduated, from period to period, by the 
principles of geometrical proportion. It was, in practice, 
after the war, extended to the Army, and so extended as H 
to cover all the exclusions created by the resolution of | 
April 10th, 1780, excepting only the loss by depreciation | 
sustained before six months prior to March, 1778. It is! 
seen, that Congress resolved that Continental money was 
at that time nearly two for one. It did not fall to that! 
point on that day. It had been gradually sinking to it. 
Indeed, it was very little less than 4 for 1 at that period 
of the war. How could it be otherwise? Almost 
$ 60,000,000 of paper were then already thrown into cir- 
culation. Had that amountin gold and silver been spread | 
over the Colonies, in the then present state of things, it! 
must have depreciated to nearly one-fourth part of its va- | 
lue, unless it had been hoarded, or melted down, or sold 
out of the country. Neither of these accidents could 
have happened to this paper money. No man would! 
hoard it: for it was the lighted torch of the play, and 
pushed from hand to hand because the last holder was in| 
continual fear of being saddled with the loss. 1t could be 
used for nothing else, It was fit for nothing but money, 
and miserably unfitfor that. Jt could not be sent out of) 
the country ; fora ne exeat regnum was printed on the | 
face of it. In Paris, Dr. Franklin might have formed 
some sheets of it into paper kites, and thereby have lured | 
fire from the clouds, but the whole 200,000,000 would not, 
in asingle city of Lurope, have purchased for him a soli-| 
tary match to light his candle. 

Whatever that depreciation was, and it must have been 
great, it was all lost to the officers and soldiers of the Ar- | 
my: for no scale of depreciation was ever extended so 
far back as to cover this description of less, sustained dur- 
ing this period of the war. The movements of this de- 
preciation, after March 18th, 1780, that Coagress did not 
attempt to measure. They did, indeed, on that day, 
take an observation on the sinking value of that eur. | 
rency, and then resolved that it was thirty-nine for- 
tieths below par; or, in other words, that one Conti- 
nental dollar was worth two and a halfcents in hard mo- 
ney, and still, as they then say, was “sinking.” Sir, to 
this hour it might have been * sinking,” bad it not fallen 
below the level of circulation; and been redeemed from 
that degraded condition, at 100 for 1, by the operations 
ofthe funding system. So that the whole 8200,000,000 | 
actually cost the Government but $2,006,000. By a reso-} 
lution of that same 18th of March, 1780, Congress made | 
one attempt more to give some value to some portion of 
this currency, by buying up and burning other parts of it. 
This was to be effected by a new emission of paper bills, 
bearing interest at six per cent, redeemable in six years, 
in specie, made by the individual States, and endorsed by 
the United States. 
Treasury Board, indents; and the Army,‘ the 40. for 1 i 
money 3” because, for some time, the Army was paid by | 
giving them one dollar of this money in lieu of. forty of | 
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country it passed dollar for dollar with all former emis- 
sions : for this last child of financial necessity. had the 
family disease, and soon died of depreciation, like all its 
elder brothers. 

This Summer of 1780 was emphatically the season of 
peril to our National Independence. Congress had, with 
their means, done more than any other Government had. 
ever effected with the same means. They had sustained. 
the wat five years with almost nothing but paper money-— 
“the Army,” paid what they were paid, clothed, and fed, 
on this, ‘‘had done and suficred more than any other Ar- 
my ever did, in defence of the rights and liberties of ha- 
man nature.” The South was reduced to British domi- 
nion ; Lincoln captured at Charleston ; and „Gates van- 
quished at Camden ; the key of the North had been sold, 
and was, by treachery, almost delivered into the hands of 
the enemy ; the value ofthe national currency had van- 
ished. From necessity, this had becn strewn over the 
country, thick as autumnal Icaves, and, like those leaves, 
it was then valueless, Congress had no resources ; they 
could not coin their hearts and drop their blood fer 
drachmas ;” else had the nation possessed a fund richer 
than Plutus’ mine.” What could they do? Give up 
the contest? Pass under the yoke ? What! when so 
many fields had been won ? No, these were not the men 
to yield in a question of right. They knew that success 
would amply remunerate allit might cost ; that the States 
had ability to bear them out ; that they had the power to 
pledge this ability to the Army ; and they believed that 
the good faith of the People would not fail to redeem 
that pledge. With these views, and resolved to win or 
lose all, Congress, in the Autumn of that year, reorgan- 
ized the Army, under advice of the Commander-in-Chief. 
‘The promises theretofore made to the soldiers were reite- 
rated, and they were assured that cach man, who enlisted 
and served during the war, should receive all the arrears 
of his pay, and eighty real dollars in addition. Congress 
did, on the 2ist of October of that memorable year, 
1780, by their resolution of that date, promise each offi- 
cer, who should continue jn the service till the end of the 
war, not only the full pay which should then be due to 
him, but also half pay during the remainder of his life. 
These promises were made and given, not to quiet a mu- 
tinous army, as was asserted at the lastsession ; but be. 
cause Congress had, literally, nothing but promises to 
give. Nor let any one say that such promises were of 
greater value than the service to be performed. They 
had a singular peculiarity ; not that Congress had no 
funds wherewith to fulfil them; net that each. of the 
States, and the present United States, and all the People 
of them, of the present, and all future generations, ‘are 
not bound by them, until performed; no—not that or 
that; but because these promises could never have 
heen performed, unless the army had been victorious. 
It was but like saying to some master of the chace, 
if you will lumt the lion and can subdue and flay the 
royal beast, we promise you some portion of his skin; 
but if you fail, and are yourself overcome in the bat- 


tle, we cannot secure the safety of your own. These 
promises have been much under consideration. Your at- 


tention is first requested to the promise of half pay for 
life, by the resolution of Oct. 21, 1780, made to the offi. 
cers who should serve till the close cfthe war. Has this 
promise ever been performed? It has not been pretend- 
ed that the terms of it have ever been executed. These 
oflicers have never received half pay—had they received 
it, cach one of them, now alive, would have received, with- 
out interest, $10,320, as it is stated by a report from the 
Treasury Department, and, with simple interest, more 


Has this contract been discharged by paying an equiva- 


lent? It is asserted that nothing but the fil payment of 
a full equivalent could, or ever can, discharge this con- 


the old Continental. in. the trading magket of the | tract, either in a forum oflaw, equity, or good sonscience. 
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‘The Courts of law and technical equity are never open 
to questions of justice for the citizen against the sove- 
reign. Against that august personage the humble indi- 
vidual can institute no action. The forum of conscience, 
however, is open to all ; and there the powerless indivi- 
dual may, even-handed, litigate with the potent sove- 
reign. Norhath he a weary way to travel im search of | 
this justice : for the legislator who instituted this tribu- 
nal, transcends the merit of him, who, it is said, brought 
justice to cvery man’s door. He has brought her to eve- 
ryman’sbosom. Itisin this tribunal that this question 
has been tried ; and will again be tried by every succeed- 
ing generation, who may read the story of our Revolu- 
tionary War. The record of these decisions will be placed 
in the safe-keeping of the literature of the current age, and 
will endure so long as letters and our history shall endure. 
Have then these men received an equivalent? In all; 
exchanges, the equivalent is the fair market value of the 
things exchanged. He who exchanges his goods for the 


fair market value of them, either in money, orin other: fact : for the truth is, that it never was a fact. 


curities as would then, and until paid off, produce six 
per cent. per annum. What did they receive? Con- 
gress, on the 22d of March, 1783, resolved to give them, 
in lieu of their half pay for life, five years’ full pay, in 
money ; or in such security as should produce a yearly 
interest of six per cent. his resolution gave them ten 
years’ purchase, for annuities worth, inthe market of the 
whole moneyed world, fourteen ycars and one month’s 
purchase. It gave each individual $2,400, when he was 
entitled to receive $3,380 16. It gave the whole corps 
$5,953,600, when they were entitled to receive $8,382,- 
796 80. There was, therefore, a difference of $2,429,« 
706 80, between the value of the thing sold, and the 
amount received ; between the equivalent and the arti- 


i cle exchanged for it. 


In answer to all this, itis alleged, that these officers 
consented to receive five years’ full pay in lieu of their 
half pay for life, and in full discharge of all claims for it. 
This allegation might be answered, by denying it to bea 
The re- 


goods at the fair market valus, receives an equivalent for | solution of Congress, of March 22, 1783, required this 


them. He who receives less, does not receive an equi- 
valent. At the close of the war, cach ofticer who had 
served to that time, was the owner of one annuity for his 
own Hite, equal in value to half his yearly pay. It isagreed 
that these officers were then, on an average, 30 years of 
age. What was the then present value of these an- 
nuities ? The answer to this questioninvolyes the proba- 
bility of the continuance of human life, according to the 
rules by experience established, for ascertaining that pro- | 
bable continuance. By these, it is stated that a person į 
at 30, will probably live 32 years. ‘Phe present value of 
annuities for such lives, is such a sum as, if placed out at 
compound interest, will, in 32 years, amount to a sum 
equal to all the yearly amounts of such annuities, with 
compound interest on each of them after they come in. 
According to these principles, such annuities were, on the 
22d day of March, 1783, worth 14,084 years’ purchase, or 
14 years and a fraction more than one month. ‘They were, 
therefore, worth 7,042 years, or seven years and a fraction 
more than halfa month’s full pay. This they would have 
brought in any commercial city of Kurope—in London, 
Paris, or Amsterdam. ‘Taking the half pay of a captain 
as the average, and that at $20 per month, all these an- 
nuities, at this price, amounted to $8,582,796 80. We 
may, J think, rely on this fact, fearless of contradiction. 
Re who has this day 2,480 such annuities, on such lives, 
for sale in London, may, before the close of the Stock 
Exchange, receive his gold and silver for them at that 
price. At that price ? Atmore than that price ; because 
the purchaser would thereby place out, at 6 per cent., 
funds, which, in that market, command little, if any thing, 
more thang. Utrust no one will attempt to reduce the 
value ofthese annuities, by saying that the credit of the 
United States was low, and, therefore, their paper would 
have been undervained, in the commercial world. ‘This 
would be a sound argument in Wallstreet ; but it jsa 
most unsound and ungracious one on the floor of this 
House. No man who owes $10,000 can say he owes but 


consent to be made by the different lines of the army, but 
expressly prohibited each individual officer from making 
consentin his own case. If the United States owe each 


| individual of this city five hundred dollars, could the 


Jorporation come together, and, by vote, efficiently de- 
clare that these creditors shall receive three hundred 
dollars each, in full discharge of the five hmdred ? The 
thing is too absurd to be named. Besides, the resolution 
had this’ express precedent condition in it—* that this 
consent should, by the Commander-in-Chief, be signified 
to Congress, in two months, for the Northern, and, by the 
Commander of it, in six, for the Southern Army.” Now, 
the Commander-in-Chief never signified to Congress any 
one fact concerning this consent. Concerning the South- 
ernarmy, no such consent was ever, by any one, signified 
to Congress ; nor concerning the Northern army, till Oc- 
tober S1, 1783—more than six months after the time had 
clapsed for giving such notice. Nor did Congress then, 
or ever after, resolve, that they would so pay these offi- 
cers, nor that the United States were liable so to pay 
them ; nor that they would provide funds for so paying of 
them; nor that they would give them security for this pay- 
ment; nor did they ever give them such security ; nor au- 
thorize any person whatever to give it to them, Mr. John 
Pearce, Commissioner of the Paymaster General, thought 
himself authorized to send, and did send, to each of them, a 
certificate, thatso much was payable to him, or bearer; but 
for what consideration, or when payable, or in what curren- 
cy, was left utterly blank. These certificates were merely 
anew emission of paper money, and differed in nothing 
from the old continental bills, only that these last wanted on 
onthe face of them that glittering feature of the first, 
which indicated that they were payable in “Spanish 
Nulled Dollars.” 

All these things, however, pass over without com- 
ment ; because there are arguments, if possible, more con- 
clusive, and Jying ina narrower compass. Let it, sir, be 
granted that cach of these officers did, viva voce, on the 


Y 
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5,000, and ought to pay but 5,000, because his notes are | floor of Congress, say to that body—“ Iwill receive five 
in market 50 per cent. below par. It should be remem- years’ full pay, in full discharge of my half pay for life ; 
bered that the sovereign, who, when poor, enacts a law | provided the same be paid to me in gold and silver, or so 


that his creditors shall give up their notes against him, 
upon receiving payment ofa part only of the amount, is, 
in the foram of conscience, bound by every principle of 
justice to pay the balance, with interest, whenever of suf- 
ficient ability. It will be recorded in the annals of our 
country, that, ifthe United States were poor in 1783, they 
were rich in 1827. z 

I repeat it, therefore, that this very meritorious class 
of officers, being in number 2,480, were, at the close of 
the Inte war, entitled to ¢ ve, asan equivalent for their 
half pay for hfi 582,796 89, in muncy, or in such se- | 

Von IN.—40 


secured to me that] can receive six per cent. interest 
upon it annually”? This proposition implies that this 
payment should be made, or this security given, in some 
reasonable time. This, however, I give up; and if it can 
be proved that the United States ever either paid the 
money, or gave such security, I will agree that the con- 
tract has been, on their part, performed. 

It willnot be pretended that the money was ever paid. 
Let all question, thercfore, concerning that, be laid out 
of the ca Was the security ever given ? Ifso, when? 
By whom ? What wasit? Was the commutation certi- 
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1 
ficate of John Pearce that security ? Did that produce, 
to each of these officers, six per cent. per annum? Why, 
sir, never was a single cent of interest paid on those cer- 
tificates. It was never pretended. Had interest been 
regularly paid upon them, would they, as they did, have 
fallen in the market, almost immediately, to fifty, soon to 
seventy-five, and shortly after to eighty-seven and a-half 
per cent. helow par? Why, sir, these much injured men 
were, from the pressure of their affairs, many of them, 
obliged to sell their certificates for the most they would 
bring. It is probable that the whole amount of them, 
the whole $5,953,000, never realized to those officers 
more than twenty-five cents on a dollar; or that the 
whole amount which they all received, exceeded the sum 
of $ 1,483,250, thereby making to these officers, a loss 
of $4,469,750. Was this, sir, giving in the spirit of the 
contract ? Was this giving security ? 

The funding system, however, did them complete 
justice. Here were they amply remunerated. This was 
demonstrated, as it was observed in a former debate, by 
the universal joy spread over the country at the adop- 
tion of this measure. Indeed, sir, justice, like charity, 
may sometimes come aday too late ; and, truly, sir, un- 
less we do whatever we may do on this question, quick- 
ly, our justice will, T fear, come too late ; and we shall 
be called to settle this account with these men before 
another tribunal—whither, I feel, that they and we are 
all rapidly hastening. What did the funding system do 
for these men ? Tor those of them who had been enabled 
to live without means, to hold their commutation certi- 
ficates, and hold their breath for seven years ? Take the 
answer, sir, from the Treasury Department, sent at our 
request to this House, by the President, during the last 
session of Congress. Taking, asherctofore, the average 

alue of those certificates to be $2,400, a certificate was, 
on the ist of January, 1791, issued to the holder for two- 
thirds, that is, for $1,600 ; on this the interest up to De- 
cember Sist, 1825, amounts to $5,360. For one-third, 
ot $ 800, a certificate was issued, without interest, for ten 
years ; and the interest for the remaining time, amounts, 
December 31st, 1825, to $1,200. Fhe interest on the 
original certificate, from November 4, 1753, to Januwy 
£, 1791, was $1,030 80; and for this a certificate was 
issued, bearing interest at three per cent. only. This 
three per cent. interest amounted, December 


Sist, 1825, 
to $ 1,082 34——these sums together, amount to $5,642 34; 
to this amount, add the original certificate, $2,400, and 
the present value of the three per cent. stock, $824 64, 
and the whole amount received by each officer, by force 
of the funding system, was, Dec. 51, 1825, $8,866 98 ; 
and by the whole corps, allowing that they all had re- 
tained their certificates, the whole amount was $21,990,- 
110 40. If the whole certificate had been funded at in- 
terest, instead of deferring the interest of ene-third of it ; 
and the interest in arrear had been funded at six, instead | 
of three per cent; each officer would have received 
$11,295 82; andthe whole corps $28,005,823 60. So 


that each officer, instead of receiving a security for his 
five years’ full pay, whereby he could realize the safety 
of the principal, and six per cent. interest annually, did, 
infact, by this system of funding, lose $2,426 and 
the whole corps last $6,015,713 20. if, therefore, five | 


o 
orj 


It therefore cannot be said, that the five years’ full pay 
was an equivalent ; nor if it were, that these officers ev: > 
veccived it. Accordingly, the Committee of this House, 
to whom this was referred in 1810, reported that the half 
pay for life was still duc to these men, deducting what 
they had received under the funding system, as so much 
received on account. The same report was made by 
another Committee of this House in 1819. A Select 
Committee, to whom, at the last session, was referred the 
last petition of the survivors of those officers, did, in 
compliance with the prayer of that petition, report that 
a definite sam should be distributed among them. It is 
in consequence of this petition, and this report, that the 
last Committee to whom this subject was referred, felt 
themselves authorized to consider the questions of com- 
mutation and funding as if closed; and to compensate 
these men, by giving back to them some portion of the 
money saved to the nation by the several very cconom- 
ical negotiations heretofore made with them. 

If, therefore, passing over all questions concerning the 


justice of the commutation contract, and the manner of 


fulfilling it, either by the certificates themselves, or the 
method of funding them, can it be said that we are not 
bound by a high and indissoluble obligation, to give back 
to them some portion of what they have lost, and the na- 
tion has saved ? What, then, sir, have the nation saved ? 
Let ns make no account of the loss of these men, by the 
sale of their commutation certificates, both because the 
nation saved nothing directly by that loss, and because, 
if these men had scld these certificates, they could sustain 
no loss by the manner of funding them, since this loss 
was sustained by the purchasers, But, because the na- 
tion saved by the manner of funding, and the officers 
lost thereby an equal amount, or a much greater amount, 
by having sold them before, it is but fair to bring this loss 
and saying into the account. You have, sir, been told, 
by the report from the ‘Treasury Department, that, by the 
manner of funding those commutation certificates, each 
officer, on an average, lost $2,426 34. This sum the 
nation saved, and have now in the coffers of their Trea- 
suy. Multiplied by the number of officers probably 
alive, this sam amounts to more than this bill proposes to 
give them. It is stated in the report, that, of these men, 
there are probably 400 alive. ‘This estimate was receiv- 
ed from the Department of War. The Select Com. 
mittee bad, from calculations on the probable continu- 
ance of life peculiar to the city of London, estimated the 
number at 547, and the Committee on Military Pensions, 
at 445, ‘This last estimate was made from the experience 
and calculations of the probable continuance of human 
life, in the rural parts of the island of Great Britain. 
Since the present Session of Congress, the Chairman of 
the last mentioned Committee has received returns of the 
mimber of surviving officers of the lines of Rhode 
Island and South Carolina, Considering one of these 
States as the most, and the other as the least, propitious, 
to hurnan Jongevity ; and, making a calculation on that 
principle, it is found that the number now alive is 444, 
This, doubtless, will be found the most probable number; 
and, therefore, you lave, sir, in your ‘Treasury, saved, by 
the manner of funding the commutation certificates of this 
number ofmen, now alive, the full sum of $1,077,294 96. 


years’ full pay had been an equivalent for the half pay | This sum, at least, sir, should, by the provisions of the 


for life; and if each officer had agreed to reccive it as | bill on your table, 
| The bill, reported by 
forthe distribution of $1,000,000, 
great reluctance, reduced to $800,000, and this was done 
at the earnest solicitation of the agent for those officers. 


such, cither in money, or securities producing a yearly 
interest of six per cent. ; yet, because the money was 
not paid, nor the security, yielding a yearly interest of six 
per cent. ever given, the. contract, on the part of the 
United States, has not ever been performed. 
contaary, this boasted act of justice ent off from the | 


claim of every living officer, who had retained his com- | had, soon after the peace, 


On thej This gallant 1 
Committee that the officers of the line of New Jersey, 


have been distributed to these men. 
the Select Committee, provided 
This sum was, with 


gentleman stated to the Chairman of the 


established a fund for the sup- 


mutation certificate, more than $2,400; and from the | port of their widows, and, witha spirit of chivalry worthy 
whole number, had they all been alive, and all retained i the character of the officers of the Revolutionary Amys 


their certificates, more than $6,000,000. 
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he insisted that those whom he represented would be 
better satisfied, if, from the sum proposed to be distri- 
buted to them, the $200,000 were taken to make a pro- 
visionary fund for the widows of their deceased brothers 
in arms. 

In addition to the loss and saving by funding, it has 
been demonstrated that those men also lost, and the | 
country saved, by the commutation, more than $2,400,000, 
and that 43 years ago. This was then nearly $1000 to; 
each of those officers, and, with simple interest, now, i 
amounts to $2,525, and for the whole of these men now 
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entitled to receive 80 dollars each, as a bounty. Did they 
receive the money? No; they received the final settle- 
ment certificate of John Pearce. They were entitled to 
receive the arrears of their wages. Did they receive the 
money ? No; they received the final settlement certifi- 
cate of John Pearce. Those of them who had been in 
both periods of the war, after March Ist, 1778, were en- 
titled to receive their depreciation. Did they receive the 
money for this? No; they received the final settlement 
certificate of John Pearce. Those officers and soldiers 
who had served in either period of the war, for one, two, 


before you, to $1,132,500. This, sir, was lost to them by | or three years, were entitled to receive the arrears of 
selling, and saved to the nation by buying, their half-pay | their pay, and to be compensated for their depreciation. 
for life at less than a fair equivalent. Is it possible, sir, ; Did they receive the money ? No, sir; they also received 
with these facts on our records, that we can outrage the | the final settlement certificate of John Pearce. One class 
character of the nation, by refusing to make any provi-| of the army was not so paid. The nine months’ men, 
sion for these men, when we have been so richly enabled | who served anterior to the time reached by the scale of 
to do it, by savings heretofore made out of the very price | depreciation, received nothing fer this loss upon their 
of their own proper toils and perils ? wages. Being probably thought beyond the reach of 
The provision made in this bill for the relief of the | remedy, this catholicon was not administered to them ; 
widows of deceased officers, is made according to the | and they did not, for their depreciation, receive even the 
spirit of the pension system of the United States, and | final settlement certificate of John Pearce. Why, sir, 
was introduced, not only on account of its justice, but to | this Mr. John Pearce, Commissioner of the Paymaster 
satisfy the pressing demands of this House for such a pro-! General, was the N. Biddle, the Abraham Newland of the 
vision. If we look to the savings made by the nation | Government; and issued more millions of paper in one 
from the services of their deceased husbands, we shall! year, than, I had almost said, either the Bank of England 
find them as great, or nearly as great, as those made from | or of the United States ever did, in the same length of 
the services of such officers as are now alive. We can, |time. Different, indeed, was this emission of paper 
therefore, make this provision without sustaining any real | money from the bills of those Banks. Such bills com- 
loss. The character of these women places them pecu- į mand their nominal amount, in silver or goid ; but these 
liarly under the patronage of Government. Not that i forlorn certificates were, by thousands and thousands of ' 
their husbands were called to an eight years’ absence ; | those unfortunate soldiers, carried into the market, and 
not they suffered the desolation of youthful widowhood ; ; sold at from 25 to 124 cents on the dollar. 
not that they were, from necessity, scantily provided for! Now, sir, what did these men lose, what did this nation 
at home: No, no. Hunger and cold were things of | save, by this mode of settlement with them? I will not 
mere ‘corporeal sufferance ;” and those of our race, | detain the committee with specific calculations ; each 
whom God made to soothe our pains, have no tongue to | gentleman can make them for himself. Neither do I re- 
complain of their own. Ineéed not, to borrow the lan-: quest any one to bring into the account, any item for loss, 
guage of the report—I need not “ tell gallant men what | by these officers and soldiers, where the nation did not 
a soldier’s wife suffers in the day of battle.” It is, in-i make a correspondent saving. Let us, therefore, omit 
deed, the inexpressible anguish of breathless apprehen- lto mention the millions lost by selling final settlement 
sion, bringing to them, 2s it brought to the daughter of! certificates at twelve and a half cents on the dollar. Did 
the stern Cato, the distant din of encounter. The blaze, | not these men lose, and did not the nation save, by post- 
the blood, the groan, the shout, rush on their senses ; | poning payment of the army till the close of the war? 
not, indeed, by the material organ, but through the mag- j Did not they lose, and did not the nation save, by paying 
nifying medium of imagination. Add to this the sus-| no depreciation at all for a portion of the time, and by 
pense, the hope, the fear, the wish to know, the dread | delaying payment of the remainder until November 4th, 
to hear, the tremendous result. These, these, sir, are 11783? ‘After the account was all summed up, and the 
the sufferings which have consecrated the character of | balance struck, did not they lose, did not the nation save, 
these women, nor do I believe one gentleman in this’ by leaving this balance unpaid for more than seven years, 
Hall can, with justice to his understanding or his feelings, { and until January Ist, 1791 ? What would any individual, 
lift up his voice against making provision for them. | holding one bundred and owing $42,000,000, have given 
_ For the other classef those who served in the Revolu- | for such a letter of licence from his creditors for seven 
tionary war, the committee have reported that provision | years ? What did the Government realize by this post- 
ought to be made by law. Here, sir, is that venerable | ponement ? For they really had this more than seven 
fragment of the regular continental army, for whom their | years’ licence of delay. Why, sit, by retaining in their 
country has hitherto done nothing. Permit me, sir, in a} own hands the forty-two millions of their creditors’ mo- 
few words, to lay before you the reasons inducing the | ney, they left the People of the United States better en- 
committee to place these men in the number of those for | abled thereby to give life and motion to every species of 
whom provision ought to be made by law. i industry, then languishing under the effects of protracted 
_ The war may be divided into two periods : the one pre- | and exhausting war; and thus to lay a foundation for the 
vious to 1780, the other subsequent to that year. In the | acquisition of that individual and national wealth, which 
first period, the army was paid entirely in continental mo- | now so eminently distinguishes our country. Nor should 
ney. In the first Summer of the last period, they were, | it be forgotten, that these very men now before you, 
partially, paid in the 40 for 1 money ; but, after that time, | were, by this delay, deprived of that pay which they had 
they were not paid at all until the close of the war. Con-{so doubly earned; and thereby lost that capital which 
gress, by requisitions for specific articles, made on the | might have enabled them to participate in that acquisition. 
several States, were enabled in some sort to clothe and This, sir, was “‘that tide in the affairs of these men, 
feed the army ; but to pay them, was beyond their power: | which,” because they were by their country thus not per- 
for, literally speaking, ‘Silver and gold they had none ;” | mitted to “take it at the flood, has left them all their 
and the paper medium of the country had sunk below the | lives in shallows and in misery.” 
current of circulation. At the end of the war, those! I pray of you, sir, to look back, once more, with me, 
soldiers who continued in service until that time, were | to that disastrous, that glorious era of our country, the 
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first period of the war, from 1775 to 1780. It has been! dividual. The committee felt theméelves circumscribed 
seen, that this war was, for this five years, supported by | by the suggestions of the House, and could not presume 
continental money ; and that 200,000,000 ef that curren- | to go beyond 800,000 dollars; for this fund could not 
cy, by which this was effected, were finally redeemed by į have been intended to give to those women more than 
Government for $2,000,000. Most of the loans, both foreign | their husbands, if alive, would have received ; and al- 
and domestic, were created subsequent to this time ; the | though the widows of officers of this class may not re- 
expenses to individual States for specific supplies, grew | ceive so much, yet will it be found, upon calculation, that 
up mostly after this period; and all depreciation paid | each of them will, probably, receive about the same sum 
before that year, was paid out of the great current mass | which each of the soldiers will receive. Those who call 
of continental money. The great amount of State ad-j to mind that the husbands of these women were among 
vances, the final balances for surplus State supplies; the | those who, many of them, continucd in the service du- 
loans, foreign and domestic, and the allowances afterward | ring the whole war; and who also remember that, by our 
made for depreciation, all belong, more properly, to the | various settlements with them, the nation has been saved 
expenditures of the last period of the war. This $200,-) somewhat more than harmless, will not surely object to 
000,000 of continental money finally redeemed by Go-i giving to these aged widows a small yearly testimonial, 
vernment for $2,000,000, was, therefore, the great moving Í that the people of this generation venerate that patriotism 
medium, and almost the whole expense of that war for} and magnanimity which, half a century ago, could induce 
five years. Such a war, for sucha duration, for such a} women to give up their youthful joys and hopes, for the 
sum ! | safety and independence of their country. 

What did the war of 1812 cost this country ? This war,| This bill may encounter certain specific objections. 
sir, cost you, reckoning loans, and the consumption of! First, because the militia who foughtin the Revolutionary 
current revenue, and military and naval munitions then in | war are not placed within the provisions of it. They are 
possession, and claims for losses and services already made | not placed there, because the United States never extend- 
and allowed to States and individuals ; this war, l say, j ed the principle of any pension law to them ; because 
sir, cost you in three years not less than $120,000,000. | they never applied to Congress for relief, nor was their 


Jy this war you paid your armies and navies in silver and | 
gold ; in that you paid them in continental money. Can | 
we, sir, in comparing the expenses of these two wars, re- į 
sist the conclusion that millions were saved to the Go-! 
yernment by the use of that evanescent medium where-| 
with the Revolutionary armics were paid ? 

All these losses and savings were crowned and com. ; 
pleted by the final manner of funding all the agreed | 
balances, allowed to be duc to these ofhicers and soldiers : | 
for the weight of the funding system fell also upon them. | 
They received for all arrears of interest no other pay- | 
ment than the amount in a three per cent. stock ; and for 
one-third of the principal they received no payment at all, 
until the expiration of ten years, It has becn scen that: 
each officer, who served till the close of the war, lost, by | 
this system, on his commutation certificate alone, more | 
than 2,400 dollars. Every other officer and soldier of the | 
army, now alive, has lost in the same proportion ; and the į 
nation has, from these losses, in the same proportion, | 
saved, If, then, we consider what we fairly owe these | 
wen for depreciation unpaid; for the Tong delay in set-; 
tling their accounts ; for the longer delay in paying them i 
the ultimate balance; and the sil greater debt resulting 
from having paid them for current services m continental | 
money, aot in gold and silver ; and for the final discount ; 
of more than twenty-one per cent. swept ofat once by ; 
the provisions of the funding system: If, L say, sir, all; 
these losses, by them, and savings by us, are set down in | 
the account, can we for a moment doubt that the nation | 
owes them much more than this bill proposes to give} 
them ? If, however, after all, it should be said that the; 
nation owes them nothing, because the account has long | 
been settled and closed; let it be so considered for the! 


case, originally, or by the recommitment, referred to any 
committee ; because the States, to which they belong, 
have made no demand on the nation for any relief for them; 
and because, as it is belicved, the States alone are of right 
cutitled to make such demand, and to receive and to dis- 


i tribute such relief. 


Second. Neither six months’ men, nor eight months’ 
men, ave placed within the provisions of the bill, They 
are omitted, because such of them as re-enlisted, will have 
served nine months, and are provided for ; and because 
such as did not, were immediately paid, and suffered no» 
thing by delay, very little by depreciation, or by the väe 
rious wants, privations, and disasters, which followed the 
army in almost every subsequent portion of service. 

Third. ‘The children of deceased officers and soldiers 
are not placed within the provisions of this bill, They 
were excluded, because it is believed that, in very few 
instances, they could, bencficially to themselves, have 
been retained. For, although it may be perfectly just te 
esent this bounty of the nation to the officers and sol- 
diers themselves, exempted from the claims of their cre- 
ditors ; yet is it much doubted if any principle of justice 
would authorize Congress to pass it to their children, un- 
der this exemption. Without this, it is believed few cases 
exist where, after paying the debts of their fathers, this 
bounty would ever reach the children. Besides, this be- 
stowment is for personal merit; and therefore, pecaliar 
and personal, to those officers and soldiers themselves. 
We cannot bring such children into this provision, until we 
first adopt into our Republican institutions the principle, 
that the merits of the father do of right descend to the 
son. Then may we, as the advocates of this measure 
require us now to do, render offices, honors, and emolu- 


sake of the argument. Nevertheless, have not the nation | ments, hereditary ; and, by engrafting this thrifty scion 
made very profitable bargains out of them in the course | of aristocracy upon our own sturdy democratic stock, 
of these negotiations ? Have they not saved several mil-| ensure to posterity an abundant crop of that kind of 
lions by this mode of managing settlements, and payment, | fruit which hus so blest almost all other nations of the 
and funding, with these men ? If, out of these savings, | earth. À a 
unquestionably great, we now make some provision for} Fourth, This bill docs not exclude from its provisions 
that remnant of them now alive, can it ever, with any | those who may have purchased commutation certificates. 
justice, be said, that the nation has been made poorer by | It was not forgotten that this exclusion was once adopted, 
the army ? i but it was thought that, upon re-consideration, this opin- 

Itis presumed that the last provision of the bill will, in | ion would be changed. Can it fairly be expected that 
its support, require no additional reasonings. It is sus-/ men, now far advanced in life, and whose whole fortune, 
tained by all the arguments sustaining the provision for; in 1784, consisted in this kind of paper, can, at this late 
widows of those officers who served till the close of the | period, distinctly recollect whether, during the then next 
war, it is believed that the only objection to it will be | succeeding six years, they eyer purchased any amount of 
found in the smallness of the sam provided for each in- | the same kind of paper? Would not this be a hard rule ’ 
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Would it not lay a snare for the doubting ? Would it not 
exclude many of the honest? Why, sir, these officers 
are now allold men. The youngest of them told me, 
the last Autumn, that he was sixty-eight. The oldest is 
eighty. 3 i 

Ea is a time, sit, when, dimmed by age, if not by in- 
firmities, the eye of recollection looks back in vain to dis- 
tinguish each particular action of youthful life. This rule 
will exclude all such men. Their doubts will be sacred. 
They will not take the oath, but keep their poverty, and 
their peace of conscience. Besides, when this paper was 
brought in such quantities into the market, the buying 
and selling of it became a business, and was the only 
source of subsistence of many of these men. All these 
must be excluded. Ina country where so much of the 
medium of commerce is paper, passing as this did, would 
it not be anomalous, if the mere act of having purchased 
any species of it, should ever be followed by a penalty? 
‘Phe United States introduced it into the market. They, 
by making it payable to bearer, made it a circulating me- 
dium ; and will they now punish any part of those who 
received itassuch ? This exclusion is placed on the pre- 
sumption that the buyer took advantage of the seller’s 
necessity, and obtained his paper below its valuc. It was 
not so. The market of all the world was open to him : 
for our country was then furnished with brokers, both 
Jew and Gentile. It was not the necessity of the holder, 
but the utter insolvency of the maker, which, in the mar- 
ket, brought down the price of this paper. Would it not 
be remarkable legislation, if the United States should 
enact a law, punishing a particular description of men 
now, for what was the necessary effect of their own finan- 
cial arrangements forty years ago? Besides, sir, most of 
these purchasers were meritorious. One}class of them, 
though they had no reliance on the pledges of Govern- 
ment, yet did they give something for what was consider- 
ed worth little or nothing, because it relieved the neces- 
sities of a suffering soldier, Such men were numcrous. 
They, when these unfortunate men wanted their proper- 
ty, and could pay nothing else, received those certificates 
of themin payment, at the most they were worth. They 
did not purchase this paper to hoard and keep it, until) 
Government should fund and pay it off) They did not 
believe that the States ever would, or could, do cither : 
for some of the most enterprising of them sold it, and 
united to build, equip, and Jade ships for distant markets ; 
while others took some share in some other less hazardous 
commercial adventures. Had they speculated on the ne- 
cessilics of the soldier, relying on the good faith of Govern- 
ment, they would have kept their paper, and thereby 
have made much more profitable voyages. "This class of | 
purchasers, though they labored for the adoption of the 
Constitution, yet did they meet the funding system, with | 
nothing, ov nearly nothing, of this paper in their posses- | 
sion. ‘Vhis exclusion would cut off all those officers com- 
prehended in this very meritorious class of purchasers, 
from all share in this provision. 

Another class of these men did, with others, purchase, 
because they, like Washington, still held their reliance on | 
the good faith of the nation. Their capital gave some- 
thing like a currency to this paper, and something like a 
credit to the United States. ‘They hoped against hope.” | 
Por, although no individual, no company, no nation, | 
would then have guarantied the facts, that the United 
States would ever have established this National Govern- | 
ment, and ever have redeemed their National Debt, yet | 
tbese men did, from the fullness of their faith in the jus- 
tice of their country, in some degree, and to some extent, 
guaranty both these facts. 


f hundred for hundred, in Spanish milled dollars ? 
; Government saved some portion of the immense differ- 


Sball, then, “this faith be | tions, which 


its provisions those who, by purchasing these certificates, 
sustained the credit of the nation, or relieved the neces- 
sities of the soldier ; or because it does exclude the mili- 
tia, who cannot receive any relief, unless demanded, re- 
ceived, and distributed, by their own States ; nor because 
six and eight months’ men receive none of this provision, 
since they, though very meritorious, yet generally enter- 
ed and left the Army before the period of its greatest 
perils, losses, and sufferings; nor because it does not 
extend the National bounty to the children of deceased 
officers and soldiers, forasmuch as this could not be done 
without rendering personal merit hereditary, and thereby 
subverting the very foundation of republican virtue. 

Permit me, then, sir, to request each gentleman of this 
committee to look at this provision for the survivors of 
this Army ; and then to look at the kind, the amount, and 
the manner of their payment. In what country or age of 
the world, in modern times, was ever, before this, such an 
Army kept in the field five years, at a current expense of 
little more than $2,000,000 ? Place over against this sum, 
in the fiscal accounts of the nation, the 120 millions ex- 
pended in the three years’ war of 1812; and in the im- 
mense difference of these two sums, you will be enabled, 
as if aided by a glass, to catch some faint outline of those 
times, when a Revolutionary soldier fought your battles 
for 60 shillings per month, and, while travelling home, 
paid 75 dollars for a dinner. Examine the account. A 
fearful balance will be found standing against the nation 
in the forum of conscience. Wipe it off} I pray of you, 
sir, by passing the provisions of this bill to our credit in 
that ever-during tribunal. Suffer not the impartial adju- 
dications of history to be there recorded against us. You 
all must recollect the self.devotion of that young hero of 
Palestine, who, though fainting with thirst, yet refused 
to taste the water of his native spring, presented to him 
by three of his youthful warriors, because they had put 
their lives in their hands, and cut their way through the 
cnemy’s camp to obtain it. “As God liveth it is your 
blood,” exclaimed the gencrous chicftain. ‘I may not 
drink of it” This money in our Treasury is, sir, the 
blood of these men. Give it back tothem. It will not 
prosper in our hands. 

If, notwithstanding these things, it should be said that 
this account has been compromised with these men, and 
ultimately settled, let it, if you please, sir, be so consi- 
dered ; but do not forget the different results of this com- 
promise. About the close of the war, the whole nation- 
al debt ; all Government had borrowed of foreigners ; 
all they had borrowed of citizens; all the United States 
owed to the several States; all they owed to the Army, 
as by Madison, Hamilton, and Ellsworth, is reported to 
Congress, in their address to the States; amounted to 
$42,000,375. What would the amount have been, had 
you paid your armics in silver and gold? What! had 
you redeemed your $200,000,000 of Continental money, 
The 


ence—how ? By negotiations—with whom? Those men, 
who, in the Cabinet, conducted our glorious Revolution, 
are worthy tobe held in everlasting veneration. Let us, 
sir, from the savings made by the economical negotiations 
of those days, when the poverty, and not the will of the 
Government consented, draw some fair and honorable 
provision for this venerable remnant of the Revolutionary 
Army; and, attentive to that voice of national magna- 
nimity, calling to us from every region of our country, 
make one redeeming effort, now, in the times of matu- 
rity and abundance, to soften the rigor of those transac- 
grew up under a cold and unpropitious in- 


accounted to them for” political ‘righteousness ;” or | fluence, inthe years of oppressed and parsimonious mi- 


shall this clause of exclusion mark it down to them for | 
political delinguincy ? It is, therefore, hoped, that this | 
Dill will not be rejected, because it does not exclude from | 


nority. 
Let us, however, give up this question to the cavils of 
debate, and allow that we owe these men nothing; that 
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in settlement with them, we saved nothing ; that we avel torious man in Europe—all men believed that it was but 
paid them, to the full, the amount of their wages; and in! the expression of national gratitude to the soldier, the 
a manner, too, according to the literal terms of the con- : Revolutionary soldier, who had devoted his youth, his 
tract. Sir, between such an army and such a nation, are | fortune, and his blood, in defence of our independence ! 
there not some higher and holier feelings than those re-! Is there no such sentiment now in the bosom of our na- 
sulting from the gross working-day relations of mere debt | tion, embracing, warmly embracing, these, his venerable 


and credit ? Few men live now, who lived in those days, ; brothers in arms ? 


when first commenced those higher relations, now exist- | 


ing between this army and this country ; few, I say, whose 
memory fully comprehend the stormy years of our Revo- 
lution, and the halcyon days of our prosperity. Indeed, 
sir, since this provision was laid on your table, two men 
have left the world, whose illustrious lives, did, like the 
bright bow of Heaven, touch the two extremes of this 
varied horizon. They owed their glory to the darkness 
of its clouds; their lustre to the brightness of its sun- 
shine. Enough, however, live, who do know that there 
never was before such an Army ; such a service ; sucha 
result. 

Without this army our Revolution had never been 
achieved. instead of ‘ thus sitting ; thus consulting ;” 
thus, in all the pride and power of self-government, we 
had, to this hour, been the mere appurtenances of fo- 
reign empire ; dragging after us the weary chain of colo- 
nial dependence. ‘he enterprising trade of your fathers 
was confined to the waters and the ports of Great Bri- 
tain. This army conquered for you the freedom of the 
seas, and the commerce of the world. They, too, con- 
quered for you, the lands, from almost the waters of the 
Mexican Gulf to the head springs of the Mississippi ; and 


thus finally brought into your acquisition your whole ; 


present territory—extending over the broad breast of the 
Continent, from ocean to occan. What a wilderness of 
wealth ! Whata teeming parent of populous and power- 
ful States ! The old Colonies were mere separate Colo- 
nies) The Revolution united their hands, and formed 
them into a political brotherhood. ‘This Army sustained 
that Union; placed us on the broad basis of indepen- 
dence ; and we are, by their toils and jeopardies, now a 
nation, among the most efficient and prosperous. Docs 
no spirit of gratitude call on this nation to remember, and 
to relieve the survivors of that Army, now, as they are 


At the last great national festival of Independence, the 
first jubilee of our country, why were these men, by a 
kind of simultaneous sentiment ‘* beating in every pulse” 
through the nation, called out to assist at the solemnities, 
and to partake of the joys and festivities of the day ? 
Was this done, sir, merely to tantalize their hopes ? or 
was it done to assure them, that already the voice of the 
People had awarded to them this provision, and that they 
were ohly to wait until the forms of law had given eft- 
ciency to this award—until the recorded enactments of 
their Representatives in Congress had embodied and pro- 
mulgated this great voice of the People ? 

Sir, the character of your bestowment on Lafayette 
depends upon the fate ofthis measure. Make this provi- 
sion for the remainder of your Revolutionary Army, and 
this and that will forever stand on the page of history, as 
illustrious deeds of national gratitude. Send away these, 
his meritorious brothers in arms, to “ beg their bread 
through realins their valor saved,” and vour gifts to that 
illustrious foreigner will, in the eyes of other nations, and 
of posterity, serve only to purchase for you the character 
of a poor and a pitiful ostentation. 

Afterall, sir, what is this vast sum, which, if bestowed 
on the survivors of the Army, may, as some anxious gen- 
tlemen have intimated, exhaust the National Treasury ? 
It is 3,000,000 dollars; 3 dismes a head to our whole 
population of the last census. ‘This, too, ina stock ; a 
legacy charged on the rich inheritance which, as we 
hope, will be transmitted by us to our children, and who 
will rejoice that we have left them something to do in 
memory of these yenerable friends of their fathers. The 
annual interest of this sum, at 5 per cent. will amount 
te 150,000 dollars, Our very school-boys would pay it. 
Yes, sir; they would pay it. {havea boy nine years 
old ; quite as much, and no more patriotic than the chil- 


“old and weary with service ?? I pray of you, sir, let 
their country give them this one look of kindness---pour this 
one beam of gladness on the desolate twilight of their days. 

Does any one doubt whether the spirit of the nation 
will go along with us in making this provision ? Why, 
sir, when that venerable man, now standing in the canvass 
yonder on your wall, two years ago stood in his proper 
person on this floor, the whole nation seemed to spring 
forward to give him the hand of gratulation. Was this 
done because he was the noble descendant of a long line 
of illustrious ancestors—a warrior and a patriot in an- 
other country ? Was it not rather because he was a sol- 
dier of our Revolutionary Army ? When he travelled 
from city to city, and the universal People went out to 
meet, to welcome, and to receive him to their abodes, 
was it not because he was a soldier of our Revolutionary 
Army ? When, from State to State he moved, under 
one continued shout of congratulation, it was not the 
great and illustrious nobleman, but the long remembered 
and deeply endearcd soldier of our Revolutionary Army, 
whom the People delighted to honor. At last, when he 
left our shores, carrying with him such testimonials as 
were appropriate for such a nation to give, and sucha, 
man to receive, no American imagined, though such was: 
the fact, that we had been doing honors to the most meri- į 

a 


dren of each gentleman in this Hall; and I do believe, 
sir, I could reckon up among my constituents 699 more, 
the fathers of such sons, all middling-interest men too, 
the class to which I consider myself as belonging ; nor 
is it doubted that every gentleman of this House might, 
from his own district, bring into the enumeration quite as 
long alist. There arc, sir, of this description of boys in 
the United States, at the least, 150,000. They have 
heard much, and already read something, of the War and 
of the Army. We give to them some small annual sub- 
sidy, more or less, to purchase the toys and the sports of 
childhood ; indeed, how interesting to that young age of 
cheap delights ! Should we, on the quarter day of this 
little annuity, say, each of us, to our httle sons, shall F 
give you all this dollar, or take out one quarter to pay 
the aged survivors of the Army, what sir, would be the 
answer—the unprompted, simultaneous answer ? In the 
most animated note of delighted childhood, and heard, 
too, if such a voice could be so heard, from one end to 
the other of our country, what would it be ? Why, sir, 
with eyes glistening with ecstacy, with imploring hands, 
and a voice hurried with eagerness, they would exelaim, 
‘© Give it, dcar father, give it, to the old soldier; we can 
be very happy with much less play; but they cannot 
live without bread, ”* 


* In the course ofhis speech, Mr. Bunaes read the following paper : 


Sir: In answer to your inquiry as to the number of Revolitionary Officers and Soldiers, 
the number that have applied for pensions, that there cannot at present be living less than 11 
three, there are, in all probability, 3,000. Of those whe served one year, and Jess than two, 


haps, there may be about 1,560 of those who served nine months, 


Wan Deranrxens, Pension Office, May 4, 1826. 
who served three years or more, { presume, from 
Of those who served two years, and less than 


100. 
? ; and, per- 


Í should presume there are about 2,000 
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Mr. BURGES then moved to strike out all of the bill 


Mr. T. proceeded to state that, on the 25th of Sep- 


after the enacting clause, and insert an entirely new bill. | tember last, the commercial treaty between the United 
Before any question was taken on this motion, Mr. | States and the King of Sweden and Norway, of the 4th 
MITCHELL, of Tennessee, moved that the Committee | of September, 1816, expired. By that treaty American 


rise, report progress, and have leave to sit again. 


vessels, and their cargoes, of American produce, were 


The motion prevailed—and the Committee rose ac-| exempted from the payment of discriminating duties of 


cordingly. 


Fuipar, January 5, 1827. 
NAVY YARD AT PHILADELPHIA. 


tonnage and impost in the Swedish ports and vessels; and 
their cargoes, belonging to the subjects of the King of 
Sweden, were entitled to a like exemption in the ports of 
the United States. ‘The Chargé d’Affaires of the King 


Mr. BARTLETT, from the Naval Committee, reported of Sweden, at Washington, on the 26th of September 


the following joint resolution : ; 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congreas assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to request 
the Government of the State of Pennsylvania to cede to 
the United States jurisdiction over such lands as are 
owned by the United States, and improved for public 
purposes, at the Navy Yard near Philadelphia.” 

This resolution was twice read. 

Mr. BARTLETT, in reporting this resolution, said, 
that the object of it was to put this Navy Yard on the 
same footing with other similar establishments of the 
United States. The ground covered by it had been sub- 
jected to taxes under the authority of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. On investigation, it appeared that no right 
had been acquired by the United States to jurisdiction 
overit; und the Secretary of the Navy has not felt him- 
self authorized to apply for tbe cession without previous 
authorization by Congress. Upon this state of things 
this resolution was founded. ke 

Mr. WUR'TS took this opportunity to explain his view 
of this subject. At the last Session of Congress, many 
gentlemen had thought this property had been subject- 
ed toa State tax by the authority of the Legislature of 
the State of Pennsylvania. This was not the fact, be- 
cause there was no direct State land tax in Pennsylva- 
nin. But it had been subjected to county rates. The 
county officers had no right to omit these lands in their 
assessment, until they should be exempted by the State 
authority from taxation. ‘This had not been asked by the 
Government of the United States: if it had been, it 
would not have been refused. If now asked, he pre- 
sumed the State would assent to the request, as it had 
done to a former request in reference to streets running 
through the yard. ‘he resolution now before the House 
was in a different spirit, aud of a different character from 
that before the House at the last Session, on the same 
subject, and he saw no reason to oppore its passage. 

The resolution was then ordered to be engrossed. 


DISCRIMINATING DUTIES ON SWEDISH VES- 
SELS. 


Mr. TOMLINSON, trom the Committee on Commerce, i 
reported a bill to exempt Swedish and Norwegian ves- j 


sels, and the merchandise imported therein, from the 
payment of discriminating duties of tonnage and impost, 
for a limited time, and for other purposes. 

The bill having received two readings— 

Mr. TOMLINSON remarked, that, before making a 
motion which he intended to make, with the view ot 
giving a direction to the bill which would enable him to 
bring it to the consideration of the House at an early 
day, he would take leave briefly to explain the necessity 
of promptly passing the bill. 


last, officially announced to our Government, that the 
King of Sweden had determined to observe the stipula- 
tions of the treaty, on his part, although the same had. 
expired. Swedish vessels have recently arrived in the 
ports of the United States, and been subjected, by the 
existing laws, to the payment ofthe discriminating duties, 
which had been suspended by the treaty. 

The course to be pursued by the Government of the 
United States is plain. It ought to reciprocate the 
frank and friendly conduct of the King of Sweden, and 

| to exempt Swedish and Norwegitin vessels and their car- 
goes, the produce of Sweden and Norway, arriving in 
the ports of the United States, from the payment of 
discriminating duties fora limited time. This time, said 
he, need not be long : for the expectation may be justly 
entertained, that the negotiation pending between the 
two Governments will speedily terminate, in the renewal 
of the expired treaty. This Government, too, ought 
promptly to refund or remit any discriminating duties 
that may have been paid, or secured to be paid, under 
such circumstances, . 

The bill, on motion of Mr. T. was then referred to the 
Committec of the Whole on the State ofthe Union. 


SURVIVING OFFICERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


On motion of Mr. BURGES, the House went again 
into Committee of the Whole on the bill for the relief of 
the surviving officers of the Revolutionary War, 

Mr. BURGES, by courtesy of Mr. MITCHELL, of 
Tennessee, madea fuller statement of the motion he 
had made yesterday, some misunderstanding having pre- 
vailed as to the effect of the motion. His object was to 
bring both classes of persons who had last session been 
proposed as partakers of the national remuneration, before 
the same Committee of the Whole, but to include their 
relief in two separate bills, one for officers of the Conti- 
nental line, ‘and the other bill to include all other persons 
connected with the Army whom it might be the pleasure 
of the House to compensate. His wish was, that the 
i two bills might travel together through the Committee, 
land in the House ; only putting the case of the officers 
separately, into one of them. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee, then said that he had 
not expected, when this matter was discussed last ses- 
| sion, when it had received so thorough an investigation, 
land when the sense of the House in regard to it had 

been so clearly expressed, that it would at the present 
į session have been presented in a shape so different from 
what was then intended. He greatly regretted that an 
imperious sense of duty compelled him at this time to 
trespass on the attention of the House ; he felt that the 
subject was beyond his grasp, and was sensible that it 
was calculated to excite much feeling, call forth strong 
| sympathy, and put in motion all the tender chords of the 


Tam unable to form any thing like an accurate estimate of the number of those who served cight months 


1775, was composed entirely of such men. 
than 500 men, which would amount to 17,500 men ; 


them re-enlisted at the end of the year 1775, 


p and no longer. The army, in 


‘There were between thirty and forty regiments of them, say 35, each of which contained not less 


! 3 , 0 out of whom there muy be now about the tenth part living, which is a very fair calcula- 
tion, and this class will amount to 1,750, Few of these men, 1 believe, ean be classed among any other deseript 


ion of men, as very few of 


They were in the service just long enough to become disgusted with a military life, and most of 


them abandoned it as soon as they could, The Comittee, however, haye as muck information on this subject as I have, 


Those whoenlisted into the regular army, but who did not belong to the fine, may be estimated at 500, 
Many of them served three years, and none of them Jess than one year, 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yourobedient servant, 

dion. FRISTAM BURGES, Ch. Com, Mil, Pensions, House of Reps. 


formed very essential service, 


The greater part of these men per- 
to my Knowledge. 
J. L. EDWARDS, 
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heart; and that any course which appeared like an at- 
tempt to oppose the passage of the bill, was invidious, 
and liable to misapprehension. Yet, he must neverthe- 
less. persevere ; his duty as a faithful Representative de- 
manded this at his hands : and the reason must be obvi- 
ous to any one who reflected for a moment upon the 
strange features which appeared in the bill as now pro- 
posed to be amended. 

At what time, or in what part of the world, was such 
a thing heard of, as an army composed wholly of officers ? 
When, or in what war, had officers evér marched on to 
victory, and to glory, without the aid of soldiers ? Nor 
were officers worth a farthing, unless they knew how to 
instil into their soldiers the confidence that, if they should 
unhappily be foiled in the enterprise they had undertak- 
en, their officers were compctent to provide that they 
should make a safe and well conducted retreat. Officers 
formed but a part of an army : anarmy of officers, with- 
out any soldiers to command, resembled a collection of 
machinery without the mainspring. The effect of the 
amendment was to repudiate the soldiers of our Revolu- 
tionary Army from those officers to whom they had com- 
municated a blaze of glory, and whose names they had 
contributed to fix in the page of ever-during fame. If 
any provision is to be made for the survivors of that ar- 
my, why should the soldier be deprived of what his 
officer enjoys? It was introducing an unjust and invidious 
distinction between those who had together marched 
through the sternest ranks of danger, and marked the 
pathway with their blood; who had together travers- 
ed the hard frozen earth in tedious and painful marches, 
while the blood tracks showed the course they had 
taken. What difference was there between them, or 
their services ? The chief difference was, that the officer 
was shod and clad, and protected from the cold, while 
the poor soldier and subaltern marched in tattered and 
windowed garments, without a shoe to his foot; without 
blankets, without tents, without a commissariat : he had 
to make his cheerless bed upon the frozen earth, stretch- 
ed before his camp-fire ; and when the morning light ap- 
peared, had to march at the command of his officer, while 
the blood was streaming at every step. 

The officers of our Army were a most exalted and 
meritorious band. ‘They deserved all the encomiums 
so liberally and so eloquently bestowed upon them by the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. But let it not be forgot- 
ten that a nation’s gratitude had already done all for 
them which its situation would allow. They had re- 
ceived, both in public and in private, every expression of 
affectionate regard. They had, in general, enjoyed 
comfortable lives ; all the offices in the gift of the Go- 
vernment had been liberally bestowed upon them; and, 
although the situation of the national finances was not, 
at first, such as to admit of its pecuniary engagements 
being promptly complied with, yet all, both of office and 
of honors, which it had to give, had been profusely 
showered upon these its benefactors, They received 
only what was their due, Never did men deserve more 
from their country. But, while the officers were thus 
exalted, was it right, was it fair, was it just, to take 
away all the glory from the hardy soldier? Against 
whom had he to contend ? Against the hired and trained 
mercenaries of Europe—against the soldiers of the Rhine, 
who had been born and bred to arms, and cradled, as it 
were, in the camp and in the field. They fought for 
their pay alone. But did the American soldier fight for 
such a recompense alone? No; it was for his native 
land—-for liberty—sacred liberty, the best boon of Heav- 
en. He had been actuated by the same motives with 
those who led him on to victory, and was he now to be, 
without reason, divorced from them ? x 

The gentleman from Rhode Island had very truly said, 
that, had the enemy triumphed, the officers must have 


fallen a sacrifice to the vengeance of offended majesty ; 
and in describing the hazards and anxieties of their con- 
dition, he seemed to holda pen plucked from the wing 
of an archangel; he painted their dangers and their sa- 
crifices in the brightest and most striking colors. But 
how was it that this concatenation of danger, glory, and 
suffering, surrounded the officers alone ? Were not the 
soldiers equally exposed to it? Yet the gentleman in- 
cludes in his amendment the case of the officers alone ; 
and he seems to wish the bill for their relief to pass this 
House, as upon the wings of the wind. He gives a mil- 
lion at once, and to whom? For aught that appears in 
the bill, to those who are already placed upon the pen- 
sion rolli—for aught that appears in the provisions of the 
bill, these officers may be receiving, at the same time, 
their half-pay as pensioners of the Government, and also 
their full share of the million of dollars now proposed to 
be distributed. When the army of the Revolution was 
disbanded, it contained 88 battalions; but of these the 
gentleman’s amendment goes to exclude all the troops 
raised by Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, all 
the independent corps commanded by the gallant and 
illustrious Henry, and others. The bill (if he dared call 
it so) excludes all these from the least share in its pro- 
visions, and gives them exclusively to the officers of the 
line on the continental establishment—the immortal four 
hundred, who commuted in 1783, thcir half-pay for life, 
preferring to reccive five years’ full pay. 

it is said that, in the offer to commute, Congress itself 
first made the distinction which this bill recognizes be- 
tween the officers and soldiers of the army. It may be 
so ; and if Congress did make the invidious distinction, 
Congress was wrong in so doing. When the famous 
author of the Newburgh Letters endeavored to excite his 
fellow officers and soldiers to resist the civil authority, 
and overturn the order of society, and to sow sedition in 
thearmy, that man—whose name must endure while the 
streams continue to flow, and so long as there lives one 
man to whom another can pronounce it—the glorious 
Washington, called to his tent, not the officers, but the 
army ; the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates. The effect of that address caused the officers 
to go into secret conclave, and to agree upon, and pub- 
Tish to the world, a solemn declaration that they had 
every confidence in the good intentions, and in the abili- 
ty of their Government to do them ample justice, and to 
fulfil its engagements. The distinction between officers 
and soldiers never was seen in any act of Government 
before the offer in respect to the commutation of half- 
pay ; that offer should have been extended to all—the 
war-worn soldier should have alike been the object of 
their regard with the officer who led bim on to victory ; 
and I presume that the omission of the soldier was either 
a matter of pure inadvertence, or happened on the prin- 
ciple, that, as the Government were not in circumstances 
to satisfy both, they would go as far as their ability al- 
lowed. "But now that the nation is rich, and abundantly 
able to fulfil all its engagements, why should the toil- 
worn soldier be suffered to go down to the grave in rags 
and wretchedness, while the officer, who was his com- 
panion, is to be comfortably provided for? It must be 
obvious, that, in the situation of this House, burdened 
as it is with business, both the bills to which the gentle- 
man has referred, cannot separately pass the House. if 
the first succeeds, the second will be left to its fate. But 
though this may be the calculation of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island, in thus dividing the subject, J must 
be permitted to tell him, although I have not dived 
more than probably half bis days, that the People of tus 
country will never consent to stand by and see the soi- 
diers who fought for her liberty, excluded by her Repre- 
sentatives from all participation in an act of national re- 
muneration ; they never will be brought to consent to 
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gee men ofa certain rank honored and rewarded, while 
those who shared all their toils and dangers are shut out 
and neglected. He may rely upon it, that, when he goes 
home to his constituents, he will be asked by them, why 
did you vote to give our money to aset of men who are 
lolling on their sofas in ease and luxury, and withhold it 
from the poor, hardy, suffering soldier, who, in his old 
age, is left without rags to cover him, shoes upon his 
feet, or a hat upon his head? 

When we are asked this question by those who gave 
us our seats on this floor, what can we answer ? How 
can we look them in the face, and say, I helped him who 
had already received aid, and was in no necessity, and F 
treated with cold-hearted indifference, the poor man who 
had neither friend nor helper ? Will they who are our 
sovereigns and our judges, accord to us in such case, the 
highest of all rewards, giving that soul-cheering welcome, 
by saying, “well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
ye into the joy of your Lord ”” or shall we not rather 
be sent to the left hand, because we have not given 
drink to the thirsty, bread to the hungry, clothing to 
the naked, and the comforts of a paltry pittance to house- 
less old age ? 

And, if officers are to be benefited, why exclude all 
those who were attached to other portions of the regu- 
lar Army of the United States, or rather, of the Con- 
federation? What is the purpose of confining this to ofi- 
cers of the ling, unless it is to raise up, in this free and 
republican country, a line of distinction among its citi- 
zens ? Tf this germ of nobility shall take root and grow, 
the time may yet come, when some of us may boast su- 
perior blood—when one of our posterity may say to 
another, “Iam the son of onc of the glorious Four Hun- 
“dred, who were particularly selected and signalized by 
“ Congress, for their merit and services—you are one of 
**those, who, though in the same service, were not thus 
“honored—you cannot be admitted as of the same rank 
with me.” It was from small matters like these, that the 
distinctions of rank and blood grew up in the old countries. 
Some were elated and puffed up with honors, while 
others, of equal or superior merit, were pushed into the 
back ground, and made to take the rear rank. Who 
did more in the war of our Independence, than the par- 
tisan officers ? Who, among the bravest, were more con- 
spicuous than Marion—the illustrious, the immortal Ma- 
rion? who, among all the chivalrous adventures in 
which he engaged, was never defeated, and never taken 
by surprise or asleep. Yet, neither the amendment nor 
the remarks of the gentleman proposes even a germ of 
praise or commendation to such men—they were not of 
the line—they did not belong to the immortal Four Huns 
dred who now survive—they are, therefore, passed over 
in silence, with all the subalterns, musicians, and privates, 
Ah, but, says the gentleman, the risk of these latter was 
not the same-—“ {F the Revolution had failed, and had 
“thus become arebellion only, the officers, instead of get- 
“ting their half-pay, or full-pay, would have perished un- 
“der the wrath of the victors—while the soldier would 
“have been spared, as beneath the sacrifice.” Be this so 
does the argument apply to aman, whose ardor in the 
cause was so open, and so great, as to lead him to raise a 
company, by his own exertions, and take the command 
as a volunteer ? No, sir; while the fate of the officers 
of the regular Army might have been matter of counsel 
or deliberation, or of trial by Court Martial, such an ofh- 
cer as this would have been instantly seized, without re- 
gard to form or deliberation, and hanged to the first limb, 
aga rebel and miscreant. What, I ask, would the ene- 
my, if victorious, have done with General Campbell, who 
fought in the ever-memorable hattle of King’s Mountain ? 
Would they net have hanged him asa rebel ? Yes, sir, 
this fate would have overtaken the least boy who blew a 
fife in his corps. 

Vou. HI =—41, 


Officers, like this, were exposed tol 


the same, and to greater danger, on thisscore, thin those 
of the immortal four hundred: and, when I use this 
phrase, I do it out of no disrespect, but because an at- 
tempt is made at marking out an odious and invidious 
distinction ; such as, I am persuaded, this House will 


never sanction. 


But, let me follow the course of the gentleman a'little 
farther.. He insists, that these officers never received 
the fulfilment of the promises made to them by Govern- 
ment. I answer, neither did the common soldier.” 
Promises were made to him, as well as to the officers: 
He was promised his monthly pay—but, instead of this, 
they became the prey to speculators, whose eye, as has 
well been said, was sharper than that of Galileo, when- 
ever any advantage was to be taken; they surpassed 
Copernicus in calculation, and were not imaptly denomi- 
nated man-eaters. It is true, the officers were, as to 
amount, the greater losers, but not as to proportion 
the poor soldier lost as large‘a proportion of his pay, as 
they did of theirs—and, in principle, the lass of both was 
strictly equal. As has truly been stated by the gentle- 
man, it took seventy-five dollars of his hard-earned fund 
to purchase him a dinner. 

The half pay pension was not confined to those only 
who remained in the service to the end of the war, but 
was extended to those also who were dishanded at parti- 
cular periods. By this latter operation, the Reyolutiona- 
ry Army, which had'contained eighty-eight battalions, 
and several regiments of cavalry and artillery, besides in- 
dependent corps, all which constituted what was called 
the Connecticut Establishment, was, on the 21st October, 
1780, reduced to forty-nine battalions of infantry, four of 
cavalry, four of artillery, and one of artificers. ‘The argu- 
ment of the gentleman supposes that these distinct corps 
remained longer in service than any others; but Congress 
made no distinction between those who were then dis- 
banded and those who were retained. The gentleman 
says the officers never did accept the offer made to them. 
But what did they do? John Pearce, the man whose 
name has been so often mentioned by the gentleman” 
from Rhode Island, issued the certificates for their pay, 
and the officers received them. If, afterwards, they dis- 
posed of these certificates to never so great a loss, it has 
nothing to do with the argument. ‘The loss by deprecia- 
tion was shared in common by all—the soldier suffered as 
deeply, for him, as the officer. And, if the gentleman 
has thus failed to show any distinction between them, on 
the score of loss by depreciation, why is the officer to be 
put forward in this bill, and the poor soldier to be thrown 
in the back ground? Some persons, indeed, seem to 
suppose that these officers are ina suffering condition 
from the pressure of poverty ; but I shallshow, hereafter, 
that such is not the fact. ‘The gentleman, however, says 
that their debt was never paid, nor the promises made to 
them ever fulfilled. Iam ata loss to understand him. 
Mere dicta, opposed to matters of fact, have but little ef. 
fecton me, and I think will have but little upon this 
House. Whoever will take the trouble to examine the 
proceedings from 1781 to 1783, will find that they did 
receive their debt, and gave a full discharge. On the 
score of justice, there is nothing due them ; ‘on the score 
of gratitude, veneration, and affectionate kindness, we do 
indeed owe them a debt which we can never pay... But: 
an assembled nation, in its legislative capacity, knows no: 
sympathy —it has, as such, no feelingsto indulge + justice 
is its leading, its darling object. A nation, in this señse; 
is like an inanimate material objéct : it cannot feel as an 
individual can, And if, in this case, we will apply, the: 
arguments of the gentleman to our own feelings, as indi- 
viduals, we must, if we do any thing, do it-as individuals, 
not as legislators. : g 

The gentleman has attempted to show that this Govern. 
ment was a gainer by the funding system. Granting that 
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it Was, no- man’s interest: was funded without his free con- 
sént. The gentleman says, we have taken, and we must 
give back. . But the offer made was not accepted within 
the time it specified, and, therefore, as to obligation, the 
resolution was as void as if ithad never been. . The offi- 
cers afterwards came forward and accepted Pearce’s certi- 
ficates.. Was not this the act of their own choice ? And 
if so, have they aright to complain of the consequences ? 
We may indeed lament their situation ; but is the Govern- 
ment, therefore, bound topay what it has once paid, a se- 
cond time? As to the People, they will never hail the 
proposal of the gentleman as an auspicious act: it is im- 
possible they should. Though they have every inclina- 
tion to:rélieve these venerable men, ‘they will neverthe- 
less:ask, are they not provided for already in the pension 
Jaw? Have they not all been allowed the opportunity, 
on showing the services they have rendered, to receive 
their half pay for life ? True; but this provision was only 
intended for such as are poor. Be itso: and will you 
sbower.gold into the lap of the babes of fortune? Will 
you give only to such asare notin want? Surely the 
~ People will complain with good reason. Nor will all the 
eloquence of the gentleman suffice to satisfy the minds 
of his constituents that such a course is just. For my- 
self, T should be hard pushed, indeed, to silence mine. 
But, if the gentleman will consent to put the officer 
and the soldicr together ; if he will unite their destiny, 
as their efforts were united ; and feels inclined to bestow 
something to make the evening of their days more easy 
and comfortable, even although they may not be so poor 
as to come within the restrictions of the pension law, I 
may, under.certain restrictions, consent to go with him ; 
while they are separated, I never can vote for his bill. 
Should T:do so, I need never expect that best reward, the 
‘smile. of approbation of my constituents. It would never 
be. given to a derelict Representative, such as I should 
conceive myself to be. 
But the gentleman tells us, only get this bill for the 
officers through, and then the other persons you mention 
shall participate our attention and our bounty. But, 
sir, the mere fact of the separation of the two, advertises 
us all that the real purpose is, ‘help me in this, and 
then you may help yourself.” You may then pray to 
Hercules in vain, . In response to such a call, J can lend 
no-aid.. Tam utterly against the repudiation of the sol- 
dier.. Inever. will consent thus to divorce those who 
were one in fighting for the liberties of us all. 
There are, besides, several objections which grow out 
of the bill itself. The phraseology of this bill, and of 
that with which the gentleman promises to succeed it, 
differs very materially, in reference to one point. [Here 
Mi. M- quoted both bills.) In the bill for the non-com- 
missioned officers and others, a proviso is introduced, 
that they shall not be on any pension roll. No such pro- 
viso isin the bill for these officers. Why is this differ- 
ence, Unless with the express intention that these latter 
may be on the pension list, and yet receive this bonus ? 
Can any man shut his eyes so far against the light as not 
to mark this distinction, and then to connect it with the 
“fact, that only the first of these bills is moved ? 
But look to the provision for the widows of the officers. 
‘Each. widow, whatever was the grade her husband occu- 
pied, is to receive an annuity of 100 dollars ; and the ar. 
gument for thus putting them all on a level, is, that these 
. women had no participancy in the actions or privations of 
their husbands inthe camp. It is true that the wife of 
the officer was in this respect on a level with the wife of 
another officer, but not with the wife of the common sol- 
dier But was not the wife of the higher officer placed 
‘Aine different state of society ? Was she not, in obedience | ty ‘of Rockbridge, kept their ground till every ofer 
“£0. that social principle by which all haman beings-are | fell, and every private, but eight, shared the same oe 9 
mors or. less actuated, obliged to receive company from | glory. Look, too, at the surrender at Yorktown, W ere 


ame leyel-of society ? and at such times, must they | Virginia stood proudly pre-eminent. Yes, sir; it was 


not. (as the custom of ladies. ever is) produce the best 
they had? Such a woman is now reduced to a state of 
want, together with the wife of an officer of very inferior 
grade. Yet, the wife of Major General A, of Brigadier 
General B, and of Ensign C, are all to receive a like an- 
nuity. Is thisfair and right? Surely- the relicts of these 
officers, if they receive any thing, should receive in the 
same proportion to each other as their husbands did. It 
is true, the widow does not inherit the desert of her hus- 
band, but she does inherit his property, and ought to re- 
ceivé in proportion to the debt which was due to him. 
We should pay her as we would have paid him, had he 
survived. 

This divorcing of soldiers from their officers will have 
this effect on your recruiting service. Whena United 
States’ recruiting officer addresses a citizen with the de- 
sign of inducing him to enlist in the Army, what answer 
may he expectto receive? What but this? “No, PI 
*‘do no such thing; Pl have nothing to do with your 
& bounty or your army ; you make unjust and invidious 
“ distinctions between officers and soldiers ; the officers, 
« when they grow old, receive the fat of the land, but the 
& poor soldier is left to starve in his old age.” I invoke, 
then, the members of this body to summon up every feel- 
ing of justice, every noble sentiment, while engaged in 
a transaction, the object of which is to soothe the pillow 
of declining age. 

I must now notice another class of meritorious persons, 
whom, according to my understanding, it was the declared 
purpose of this House, at its last. session, to have includ- 
ed in the benefits of this bill. For, sir, when I go home, 
I have not a solitary officer of our Revolutionary Army to 
greet me on my return, above the grade of an Ensign, (F 
might, indeed, meet some of the daughters of General 
Greene, whose illustrious name will always be recollected 
with delight,) but I shall meet many an old soldier from 
the ranks, to give me the friendly grasp ; he will be liv- 
ing, in most instances, upon a snug farm, and is in no dis- 
tress ; butif there are any loaves and fishes to be distri- 
buted, he will deserve, and expect too, to share with 
the rest. And must he be excluded for no better reason 
than that he bled and suffered as a soldier, while the 
others bled as officers ? 

The gentleman tells us he has a list of the survivors in 
Rhode Island and South Carolina.. Why should not a 
similar list be obtained in other States ?—in all the States 
of the Union? Or, were those in Rhode Island, and in 
South Carolina, more conspicuous in merit than others ; 
or was it on account of their numbers ? I could wish the 
gentleman would lay his lists upon the table, that the 
House might have a little opportunity of examining them. 
Are we to legislate for a few, a favored few, and. cut off 
other claimants, who, as the gentleman informs us, 
amount to thousands in number? Sir, the Militia, though 
they have been called citizens, and not soldiers, were imn 
truth citizen soldiers. hey, as well as these officers, 
left their weeping wives and daughters, and, without any 
provision made for comfort or accommodation, braved 
the exposure, the sickness, the hardships, and dangers, ` 
of the camp. Look at the summit of Bunker’s (or 
Breed’s) Hill—where death and glory embraced—where 
rank on rank were cut down before the veterans of Great 
Britain. Look to the summit of King’s Mountain—-where 
man fell on man, and rank on rank—and where, contraty 
to all expectation, they repulsed a numerous enemy 1n 
such a manner that, where the fact was told, it was not cre- 
dited, as being beyond belief. Who but ‘milita withstood 
the shock at Guilford, in North Carolina, where a single 
company, commanded by Captain Tilford, from the coun- 
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not the handful of regulars then on the ground, that com- 
pelled that proud and haughty officer, Lord Cornwallis, 
to deliver up his army.and his sword. No—it was the 
militia—the citizen-soldiery of the land. ShallI stop 
the picture here? or shall I now glance my eyes to that 
second war of Independence, which secured the honor 
and safety of this country? Have we not all cause of 
proud exultation, in contemplating many of the scenes 
of this glorious war? Where, since the days of Joshua— 

{Here Mr. M. was interrupted by a message from the 
Senate. ] 

When he resumed, he said, I was about, feebly, to de- 
scribe two great events, which, in this war gained to the 
militia of the United States, imperishable glory. I refer, 
first, to their achievements under Governor Shelby, at the 
River Thames—where, a3 Tecumseh afterwards observ- 
ed, they made the British officers scamper like a fat ani- 
mal. There, sir, were American militia covered with 
wounds and with glory—it was a deed almost without a 
parrallel. But, the greatest is yet behind—the most 
splendid event that ever yet occurred on the surface of 
this earth, was the victory of the militia of Tennessec and 
Kentucky, under General Jackson, on the plains of New 
Orleans. ‘Chere you might see rank falling on rank, sol- 
clier upon soldier, and officcr upon officer, of the proud 
enemy, until their numbers swelled to thousands, before 
the sharp-shooters of those sister States. Sir, can we call 
troops like these nothing ? not soldiers? Not for this 
right arm, which now I raise in their cause, would I utter 
such a slander on their fame. Uknow, and acknowledge, 
that a regular army is of great utility and importance when 
the nation is at war; but itis the curse of God upon a 
Republic when at peace. Let us, therefore, unite the 
fate of our militia with that of the regulars : for they are 
equally meritorious, Our militia have rendered the glory 
of the Republic illustrious in the North, in the South, and 
in the West. Let us not, then, destroy the citizen sol- 
dicr—-destroy him by making an invidious distinction be- 
tween him and those who were his companions in arms— 
destroy him by saying that, while they are comfortably 
provided for, he must be abandoned to suffer and to die. 

The Chairman of the Committee of Pensions says, the 
soldier of the Revolution, whom Tseck to relicve, ought 
not to be included, because he is not included in the Pen- 
sionlaw. But is our neglect, at a previous period, to be 
an argument why we must continue to neglect him still? 
Surely not, Let us relieve him now. The only question 
is, have we capacity to do so? Shall we let our private 
sympathies so far prevail as to forget that we owe a na- 
tional debt ?—a debt we are bound in honor and in con- 
science to discharge. 'Fhis debt must be paid ; and shall 
we neglect this for the sake of giving to a class of men, 
who are many, if not most of them, already opulent, and 
who are gliding down the hill of time as smoothly and 
comfortably as the creatures themselves can desire? Such 
a man cannot fully relish the bounty when he shall re- 
ceive it; he has lost the zest and eagerness of enjoyment, 
by having all his wants already supplied: it is the desti- 
tute, the needy, the hungry, who feel the true value of a 
donation—them it effectually relieves. It gives them real 
happiness, and, in the name of God, give itto him; give 
it to all alike in proportion as they deserve it, Do this, 
I say, if you are able: be honest before you are generous. 

Bat what does the President tell you in his Message ? 
He says that your Treasury is declining—that your rev- 
enue is less exuberantly prosperous than it was. Let us, 
then, proceed with caution ; above all, let us not hold 
the cup of expectancy to the parched lip with one hand, 
while abruptly we dash it down with the other. Let us 
not introduce a distinction which will generate more ill 
feeling, and do more injury to the interests of our coun- 
try, than all the good that can possibly follow our dona- 


tion. The gentleman has told us, that he has a little son 


of nine or ten years of age, who is so patriotic-already, 

that he would be willing to take his share of this contri» 

bution. The gentleman ought to be proud of such a son ; 

I feel proud myself to think he has such aboy. But, Sir, 

did not that boy’s father roll in wealth and ease, would 
he feel, think you, this same liberality? Jf, instead of 
being the child of such a father; if he was the son of a 
poor Revolutionary soldier—so poor and helpless as to be 
obliged to dig the frozen soil for a miserable subsistence-~ 
and suppose he had at home a mother, a sister, depend- 
ent, like himself, on this poce old man--would he not 
say, give this quarter of a dollar to relieve my,mother, my 
sister? Sir, let us not imitate the policy of those who 
conduct the missionary establishments in this country— 
who send religion, and all the blessings of civilization, 
to distant regions abroad, while at home there are multi- 
tudes who can neither purchase nor read the bible. That 
policy is a mistaken one in their case; so is the notion a 
mistaken one, that our children would pay this debt. The 
picture is one of fancy, not of fact. Why has this matter 
been permitted to sleep thus long? Why was not this 
chim brought forward when the nation was in the midst 
of its prosperity, in 1809? Then, our pecuniary condi- 
tion was happy and flourishing—our commerce was pros- 
perous, and all the bounties of Providence seemed heap- 
ed upon our country at once. Then, however, we heard 
nothing of these claims. Now, when commerce is crip- 
pled by competition, and the condition of the nation is 
far different, as to its money concerns—-now the claim is 
urged upon us from year to year. Yet the nation has 
given all the relief in its power; and so greatly has its 
bounty been abused, that numbers have been aided, who, 
if they ever fought at all in our Revolution, fought (as I 
saw ina note from the Third Auditor, upon a claim sub- 
mitted to his examination) on the wrong side. Instead 
of our suffering soldiers, the money has often gone to in- 
genious rogues. i 

One word more, and I shall hasten to a close. It isin 
relation to the women and children intended to be bene- 
fited by this bill. It was said that they did not inherit 
the merit of their husbands and fathers—true, Sir, they 
did not—but while their husbands were suffering and 
bleeding in the field of battle, they were left at home 
destitute, and in need of all things, without a man to till 
the ground. They are to this day poor and destitute, 
and ought to be relieved. Ido not, indeed, propose to 
include the children—-but I do contend that, if aid is 
given at all, it should be given to the poor, aged, and 
disconsolate widows. In conclusion, I beg this commit- 
tec to reflect with solemnity on what they are doing. I 
care not how firmly any gentleman may be fixed in his 
seat. When he returns to his constituents they will call 
him to a strict account, and if he cannot satisfy them that 
he has on this great occasion donc as it was his duty to 
do, they will leave him where they ought, at home, Can 
he tell them, with any sort of composure, that he gave 
away their money profusely with one hand, and yet with- 
held from the deserving with the other? The American 
People are just, because they are virtuous—they are not 
partial in their feelings; and, if the man they have cho- 
sen$would truly represent his constituents, he also must 
be virtuous, just, and impartial ; he must not give a 
mouthful to one and a bagful to the other, for they never 
will support him in a course so improper and unfair. Jus- 
tice, equity, and propriety, are the characteristics of a 
good Representative of the People ; and ifany one whom 
they select is destitute of these qualities, the People will 
soon leave him to be a constitutent himself. 

I have now done with this subject. Unite (or rather 
do not disunite) these meritorious classes of our Revolu- 
tionary worthies, and make the other amendments, and 
you at once disarm me of every argument I have to urge 
against the bill. 
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The question was then taken on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. BURGES, (viz: to strike out all the bill 
of last Session, except the enacting clause, and insert 
one for the officers only,) and décided in the negative, 
ayes 53, noes 94. 

Mr. BURGES then moved to strike out all the bill of 
Jast Session but the enacting clause, and insert the amend- 
ment which will be found at large below. 

Mr, WEBSTER said, he hoped the gentleman from 
Rhode Island would not press this motion ; but rather let 
the committee pass on the original bill of last Session 
without amendment. The only way to do any thing in 
the matter to purpose, was to keep the two classes dis- 
tinct. For his own part, he wasin favor of both ; but he 
‘thought the case of the officers distinct and peculiar, and 
standing on different grounds from that of the other per- 
sons referred to in the debate. The officers alone have 
petitioned this House ; and several committees have re- 
ported that, in their judgment, they have a just claim 

-upon it: a claim beyond gratuity, and growing out of acts 
of this Government. He was entirely persuaded that, if 
the vote just taken in Committee shall be confirmed 
when the bill comes into the House, there was an end of 
the affair. If the soldiers are introduced with the officers 
in one bill, then there remains but one more step ; that 
was, to include the militia, and then the whole must go 
down together. The only point to be settled, was, shall 
the House pass on the case of the officers by itself, and 
of the soldiers by itself. For himself, he was content 
that the two bills should go hand in hand through the 
Committee of the Whole, and hand in hand through the 
House. The experiment of putting them together had 
heen made last year, and it had failed. He hoped, there- 
fore, that they should decide by yeas and nays on the 
officers’ bill, first, and then on the other, and Jet each 

‘vote on the different bills as their respective views of 
duty and propriety shall dictate. Ie repeated that he 
was willing both bills should be matured together— 
should go into the Committee together, and out of it to- 
gether. We hoped, therefore, that the member from 
Rhode Island would see the propricty of reporting the 
bill without amendment, and letting the question on it be 
taken in the House. 

Mr. BURGES said, in reply, that he regretted ex- 
tremely that he could not comply with the suggestion of 
his honorable friend from Massachusetts. The subject 
had, at the last session, been referred, at large, to the 
Committee on Military Pensions. That committee had 
reported an amendatory bill, including both officers and 
soldiers ; and he thought that justice to the committee 
required that the report they had agreed upon should be 
submitted to the House, and passed upon by it. He pre- 
sumed the reason of the vote just given was an unwil- 
lingness to adopt the one bill without the other, and a 
wish to see them both included in one. And he was led 
to hope that if this should be done, many who had now 
voted against, would then be in favor of the bill. He 
could not but believe the gentleman from ‘Tennessee sin- 
cere in what he had said ; and he understood him as vir- 
tually pledging himself, if both were united, to vote for 
the whole. He thought there was no better time to test 
the real sense of the House on the whole subject ; and 
so much was he opposed to delay, that he would prefer 
that the House should this hour decide even to do noth- 
ing in the matter, than reserve its decision till two weeks 
hence. 

In reply to a query of Mr. WEEMS, 


proper, give it to their own militia. 
touch the matter. 

Mr. MITCHELL explained himself to have meant that 
he would vote for the bill if the two classes were united, 
and the amendments last year proposed, were all includ- 
ed, together with the militia. Then he would go with 
the gentleman heart and hand ; but he could not give up 
his favorite militia. : 

The several blanks in the bill were then filled, on mo- 
tion of Mr. BURGES, and the amendment moved by 
Mr. BURGES having assumed the following shape : 

“That the Accounting Officers of the Treasury De- 
partment be, and they hereby are, empowered, directed, 
and required, to adjust and make a statement and distri- 
bution of 1,000,000 dollars, among the survivors of such 
of the Officers of the Revolutionary Army, as, by the re- 
solution of Congress, made on the twenty-first day of Oc- 
tober, Anno Domini one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty, were entitled to half pay for life, and who shall, 
within eighteen months from the date of this act, apply to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the benefit thereof. 
And such distribution shall be made to each Officer, in a 
ratable proportion, according to his monthly pay, agree- 
able to his rank in the Continental Army.” And, when 
such distribution shall have been made, a certificate shall 
be issued to each Officer, for his sharé or proportion of 
said 1,000,000 dollars, bearing date as of fourth July last, 
and carrying an interest of five per cent. from and after 
said date ; and the interest up to said day of distribution, 
payable on said day, and thereafter payable quarterly. 
And all such certificates shall be signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and shall be redeemable at the pleasure 
of Government: Provided, nevertheless, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall deduct from the sum of 1,000- 
000 dollars, aforesaid, the sum of 200,000 dollars, and ap- 
propriate the same to the establishment of a fund for the 
peyment of annuities of 100 dollars, to each present or 
future widow, while she shall remain such widow of each 
Officer, aforesaid, entitled to the benefit of said resolution 
of Congress, and to each widow, while she shall remain 
such widow of-each Officer on the Continental establish- 
ment, who died in service after the date of said resolu- 
tion, she not being on the pension roll of any State, or of 
the United States. And the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay the annuities 
aforesaid, to the widows aforesaid, in the same manner as 
pensions are now paid to pensioners of the United States ; 
and he shall charge the amount so paid annually to said 
fund, and credit the interest of the balance to the same, 
at five per cent. until the whole shall have been exhaust- 
ed, or until the whole of said annuities shall have fallen 
into said fund, whichever event shall first happen, and 
the balance then remaining shall revert to the United 
States. 

“ Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no certificate 
shall be issued, or any annuity paid as aforesaid, by virtue 
of this act, unless upon evidence or credentials fully sa- 
tisfactory to the Secretary, and which shall specify the 
place of the then present residence of the applicant : 
Provided, however, Vhat the provisions of this act shall 
not extend to any foreign Officer, orto the widow of any 
such Officer. 

“ Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the account- 
ing Officers aforesaid be, and they are hereby, empower- 
ed, directed, and required, to adjust, and make a state- 
ment and distribution of 1,200,000 dollars among such of 


Congress could not 


| the survivors of those who served in the Army or Navy 
Mr. BURGES explained the bill in its new form, as in- | 


of the United States in the Revolutionary War, as are not 


cluding both classes; and said that all were included | provided for by the first section of thisact, or as are oF 
except the militia, and they were excluded because the | shall not become pensioners of the United States, and 
House had no constitutional right to include them.: If} who, being citizens thereof on the day of the date of this 
Congress gives any thing for the militia, it must give it|act, were on the Continental establishment, or were re- 
to their several States, and let the States, if they thought | gular troops not of the line, and served at any one conti- 
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med term of service, though under different enlistments, 
during the term of nine months, and less than one year, 
during the term of one year and less than two years, du- 
ring the term of two years and less than three years, or 
during the term of three years, or upwards, and who 
shall apply to the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
benefit of this act on or before the expiartion of cigh- 
teen months from and after the date thereof; and such 
distribution shall be made according to the term of 
service and rank therein proportionably, viz: to each 
person who served as aforesaid three years or upwards, 
being of the rank of Major, or any higher rank, thirty 
dollars ; Captain, twenty-six dollars; Lieutenant or En- 
sign, nineteen dollars; non-commissioned officer, musi- 
cian, or private, twelve dollars; to each who served as 
aforesaid two years and less than three years, being of the 
rank of Major, or any higher rank, twenty-eight dollars ; 
Captain, twenty-four dollars ; Lieutenant or Ensign, se- 
venteen dollars ; non-commissioned officer, musician, or 
private, eleven dollars ; to each who served one year, and 
less than two years, being of the rank of Major, or any 
higher rank, twenty-six dollars ; Captain, twenty-two dol- 
lars ; Lieutenant or Ensign, fifteen dollars : non-commis- 
sioned officer, musician, or private, ten dollars; and to 
each who served as aforesaid nine months, and less than 
one year, being of the rank of Major, or any higher rank, 
twenty-four dollars ; Captain, twenty-dollars ; Lieutenant 
or Ensign, thirteen dollars ; and non commissioned officer, 
musician, or private, nine dollars. And when such dis- 
tribution shall have been made, a certificate shall be 
issued to each person aforesaid for his proportion of said 
1,200,000 dollars, bearing date fourth July last, and car- 
rying an interest of five per cent. from and after said date, 
and the interest up to said day of distribution, payable on 
said day, and thereafter payable quarterly; and all such 
certificates shall be signed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and shall he redeemable at the pleasure of Govern- 
ment: Provided, nevertheless, That no certificate shall be 
issucd by virtue of this section of this act, unless upon 
evidence or credentials fully satisfactory to the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, and which shall specify the then present 
residence of the applicant; and this section of this act 
shall not extend to any foreigner. 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That ali commis- 
sioned officers in the Naval Service, in the war aforesaid, 
whose rank, relative to the rank of commissioned officers 
in the Army aforesaid, was not established by the Conti- 
nental Congress, all Captains in the Army or Navy, and 
all officers in the Hospital Department, in either, in the 
war aforesaid, shall, for all the purposes of this act, be re- 
ceived as of the rank or grade af Captain; and all others, 
in the Naval service, aforesaid, shall be considered of the 
grade of non-commissioned officers, musicians, or privates. 

Sec, 5. And be it further enacted, Thata sum equal to 


de 
800,000 dollars shall be appropriated in the ‘Treasury De- 
partment, for the establishment of a fund for the purpose 
of paying the annuities of 30 dollars to each widow, while 
she shall remain such widow, of each person who served 
in the Army or Navy, in the war aforesaid, in manner as 
set forth in the third and fourth sections of this act, or 
who died while in said service, or since and before the 
date of this act; such widow not being now on any pen- 
sion roll of any State or of the United States. And the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed and required 
to pay to each widow, aforesaid, ‘such annuity, being 30 
dollars, and to pay the samc as pensions are now paid. And 
he shall charge the amount so paid to said fund, and credit 
the interest of the balance tó the same, until the whole 
shall have been exhausted, or until the whole of said 
annuity shall have fallen into said fund, whichever event 
shall first happen: Provided, nevertheless, Vhatno widow 
shall be entitled to receive such annuity, unless upon 
evidence er credentials fully satisfactory to the Secretary 


of the Treasury, and which shall specify the place of the 
then present residence of the applicant; nor shall the 
provisions of this act extend to the widow of any fo- 
reigner. 

“ Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the whole in- 
terest by this act vested, or to be vested in any person, 
by the right to claim, or the possession of any such cer- 
tificate, as aforesaid, shall vest in such person, on the day 
of the date thereof. And such interest shall not be sold 
or transferred, until the expiration of said eighteen 
months, nor ever be liable, in the hands of the original 
owner, in any way or manner, either in law or equity, for 
his debts, at any time hereafter. And no person shall, 
as attorney or agent, receive any such certificate or annu- 
ity, unless he first make oath that he hath no interest 
therein, and that he will deliver the one, and pay the 
other, to the nominal owner. 

“Sec. 7. And beit further enacted, That the sum of 
800,000 dollars be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Tressury, not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of 
establishing an Annuity Fund, for the relief of widows, 
as aforesaid.” 

The question was taken on agreeing thereto, and de- 
cided in the affirmative : 

‘the Committee then rose, and reported the bill as 
amended. 
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Mr. HAILE moved the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, Vhat the Committee on Indian Affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of making an 
appropriation to aid the removal of such Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians as may be disposed to emigrate West 
of the Mississippi. 

2, Resolved, That the same committee be further in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of reimbursing to 
such of the Missionaries as may accompany the said In- 
dians in their removal, the money expended by them in 
the erection of buildings, to aid them in the erection of 
other buildings lor schools. 

In support of the first resolution, Mr. HAILE observed, 
that it must be well known to the House, that, to make 
further appropriations for the purpose of obtaining land 
from the Indians, by treaty, was perfectly useless, It was 
so, because the Indians are completely under the control 
of white men, whose interest is adverse to such cession. 
The object embraced in the resolution was important not 
tə Mississippi alone, but to all States similarly circum- 
stanced in relation to the Indian tribes. It was the in- 
terest of all such States that every facility should be given 
for the removal oft his population to the West of the Mis- 
isissippi ; and they would have emigrated long sitice, if 
there had been any appropriation for the purpose of 
aiding them in their removal. But they were ignorant. 
of the country through which they had to pass, and they 
j never would cross the swamps and go to the place as- 
signed for their future abode, unless some steps were 
i taken to encourage and assist them, (Str. tL here read 
the following extract from the report of the Secretary of 
War on this subject: Many of the Indians (Choctaws) are 
“disposed to emigrate, but are so ignorant of the route, 
“or the means by which they can reach the contemplat- 
“ed settlement, that they are deterred from making an 
“effort; but, with an active, intelligent conductor, who 
“could inform them where, and how, they could obtain 
*‘such aidsas the Government will furnish them on the 
“route, many would, in my opinion, soon set out for a 
t country so much better adapted to their wants and habits 
“than where they now are.™] The object of the se- 

ad resolution he st reimburse the Mis- 
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the value of the school houses they have erected, and 
which must, in case of removal, be abandoned. He con- 
sidered it politic in Government to conciliate these Mis- 
sionaries, as no measure could succeed among the Indians 
if these persons exerted their influence to oppose it. He 
considered it as higbly important that the Missionaries 
should accompany the tribes in their removal, as their 
presence and influence un the other side of the Missis- 
sippi might operate to prevent bloodshed among the 
different tribes, 

Mr. COCKE (Chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs) said, that if his friend from Mississippi had paid 
attention to a bill which had, at the last session, been re- 
ported by the committee to which he belonged, and had 
been reprinted the present session, he felt persuaded he 
would not have offered this resolution. He would find, 
on examining that bill, that it went much farther than the 
resolution—including in its provisions all the Indians who 
were to remoye, and securing whatever was requisite to 
effect their removal. Should that bill pass, the whole 
object of the resolution would be obtained ; but, if not, 
then it would be inexpedient andimproper to make a dis- 
tinction between the Indians of Mississippi and those in 
other States quite as anxious to get rid of them. If the 
resolution should be adopted, its only effect would be to 
give the Committee on Indian Affairs the trouble of stat- 
ing, in a written report, the same things in substance as 
he had now stated verbally, 

Mr. HAILE disclaimed all intention to embarrass that 
committee ; but the State he had the honor to represent 
was peculiarly situated—two-thirds of its chartered limits 
were occupied by Indians, and one of the largest countics 
in the State was separated by their interposition from the 
rest of the settled portion of the country ; hence, great 
inconvenience arose, especially with respect to abscond- 
ing debtors, taxable land, &c. It might be true that the 
bill covered all the objects of the resolution ; but it in- 
cluded other provisions which might cause its rejection, 
and to which the resolution would not be exposed. Si- 
milar laws had passed Congress for the benefit of other 
States ; yet Mississippi had waited with patience, and had 
never been clamorous for her rights, &e. 

Mr. McLEAN, of Ohio,inquired whether it was in order 
to propose to do by resolution what had already been 
done in a bill, reported by the very committee named in 
the resolution. 

The CHAIR decided that, if the resolution contained 
no matter different from the bil, it would not be in order; 
but he believed that part of it in relation to reimbursing 
the Missionaries for their school houses was not in the 
bill, ‘The resolution was, therefore, not out of order. 

Mr. MeLEAN then moved to lay it upon the table, 
which prevailed, and the resolution was laid on the table 
accordingly, 

{On a subsequent day the resolutions were agreed to.] 


EXPORTATION OF FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 


Mr. WEEMS offered the following resolution : 

. Resolved, That a special committee be appointed by 
this House, to inquire into the expediency of making an 
appropriation for the transportation of such free People 
of color as may wish to be sent to the Colony at Liberia. 

Mr. WIKEMS said, it was net his intention, at the mo- 
ment of offering a subject of this nature for the consi- 
deration of this honorable body, to attempt entering into 
the merits of the proposition, because he would wish it 
to rernain for consideration ; but, with the indulgence of. 
the House, he would state, in as condensed a manner as 
possible, two reasons that had jaflucnced his mind, with 
the hope that it might induce every member of Congress 
to esamine well the subject. In Maryland, said he, the 
State which I have the honor in part to represent, it has 
been found impracticable to extend to this unhappy part 


of our community, equal rights, as criminals, in the bless- 
ings even of penitentiary confinement. At first we did, 
until it was found that, in a few more years, a building 
covering ten or twelve acres would not, perhaps, con- 
tain them. Banishment, therefore, has been substituted, 
and, although furnished with a copy of the reeard, they 
have no security for future liberty : on the contrary, they 
are purchased and carried to a distance ; and it is verily 
believed that they are no sooner beyond the confines of 
the State, than they are robbed of that evidence, and car- 
ried into slavery for life. Regretted, as this must be, by 
all men of feeling, there is no remedy, it would seem, 
left ; so that, in truth, whilst we are endeavoring to pre- 
vent the slave trade being any longer carried on by Ame- 
rican citizens abroad, we arc, in fact, carrying it on at 
home. Another reason is, sir, that now, satisfied of their 
degraded situation, a large number of the free blacks of 
Maryland have memorialized the citizens of Baltimore 
on the subject, making a strong appeal to their best feel- 
ings of charity and justice ; inviting assistance sufficient 
only to waft them to the land of their forefathers—to the 
young colony at Liberia, where they expect to be able, 
as humble instruments in the hands of the Great I AM, 
to cause the wilderness to rejoice, and the heathen be- 
come the worshippers of the living God. They have re- 
minded us of our ancestors, when forced by persecution 
to emigrate to this country—then a savage wilderness ; 
now the Paradise of the world. And shall we not en- 
deavor to do something to meet this eall; thereby aiding 
in the very object, perhaps, which was intended to be 
produced, when our forefathers were persuaded to bring 
them here ? For I never can consent, sir, to view it in any 
other light, believing, as I do, that the right of property 
of this sort of purchase with our money, has been recog- 
nized under every dispensation from God to man. It is 
the justice and humanity of the act, sir, that influences 
my conduct, and not a belief that there is any thing like 
a mine that may be blown up with a match 

Mr. W. was here interrupted by Mr. WEBSTER, who 
made a point of order : inquiring if it was in order to 
discuss a resolution, when the person who offered it him- 
self expressed his intention to move that it lie on the 
table—a motion to lay any proposition upon the table not 
being debatable. 

After some explanations by the CHAIR, 

Mr. WEBSTER demanded that the previous question 

| of consideration be taken. 

The question wasaccordingly taken, ‘ Will the House 
now consider the resolution ?” And it was decided in the 
negative, by a large majority. : 

So, for the present, the subject passed off. 


Monnar, Janvany 8, 1827. 
REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 


The following resolution, Jaid on the table by Mr. 
Tucker, of South Carolina, on the 6th instant, was taker 
up and read : 

«© Resolved, Vhat the Secretary of War be directed to 
report to this House, as nearly as practicable, the number 
of the surviving officers of the Army, on the Continental 
Establishment, who are not now on the pension list. Also, 
their names, and places of residence.” 

This resolution Mr. T. modified to read as follows : 

« Resolved, hat the Secretary of War be directed to 
report to this House the name and rank of each officer 
of the Continental Army, who served to the end of the 
Revolutionary war, and who were, by the resolutions of 
Congress, entitled to half pay during life; and- also; as 
nearly as practicable, the names of the surviving officers, 
and their places of residence.” , 

Mr. BURGES opposed the passage of the resolution, 
becaüse its-effect would be necessarily to’ postpone- the 
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object of the bill to another session. He did not mean 
to insinuate that such was the intention of the mover— 
but such would certainly be the effect. The Committee 
on Military Pensions had, last session, taken pains to ob- 
tain from the War Department a statement of the num- 
ber of the surviving officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary Army ; and it had there been told, as the result 
of every inquiry within the reach of the head of the Pen- 
sion Office, that the number of officers was 400. From 
the lists received from two of the States, when compared 
with the best tables of the ordinary duration of human 
life, the calculation would give 444; the truth probably 
Jay between, but did not greatly differ from one or other 
of these numbers. Mr. B. then sent to the Clerk’s desk 
a letter received from the War Department, containing 
the estimated number of the several classes of soldiers 
now surviving ; which, having been read by the Clerk, 
Mr. B. farther urged his opposition to the resolution of 
Mr. Tucker, 

Mr. TUCKER disclaimed any intention to delay the 
contemplated relief of the officers. The object of his 
motion was to obtain information of the whole number 
of officers entitled to receive half pay, and, as nearly as 
possible, the number of those who still survived. He 
insisted that, if the sum proposed was a debt to any of 
those officers when they died, it still continued to be a 
debt to their children and heirs; and these latter were 
as well entitled to be included as the surviving officers. 
He farther observed that, by the law of 1800, provision 
had already been made for such of those survivors as 
were in indigent circumstances. He, therefore, con- 
cluded, that the million contemplated was to go to the 
rich; such must be its destination ; and if, though this be 
not an express and formal debt, we are under some obli- 
gation to recompense those who were engaged in the glo- 
rious work of fighting for our liberties, then the militia 
ought, doubtless, to be included. Some of the militia 
officers served for nearly the whole war, They had pe- 
titioned this House from session to session, but the report 
of most of the committees on their petitions had been, 
that they were barred by the statute of limitation. All 
he wished was a fair statement: he wanted to get the 
names of the surviving officers and their residences ; and 
he was confident it would be found that most of them 
were, at this time, men of independent fortune. 

Atthe request of Mr. BASSETT and Mr. COCKE, 

Mr. BURGES submitted to the House a list (to which 
he had referred in previous debate) received in a private 
letter, giving the names of the oflicers surviving in the 
State of Rhode Island. 

Mr. BASSETT having requested also the list which 
Mr. B. had mentioned, of those in South Carolina, 

Mr. BURGES replicd, it was contained in a letter to 
another gentleman, and, of course, was not within his 
control. He farther insisted on his objection to the course 
proposed in the resolution—before all the particulars 
could be procured in the several States, five or six years 
would probably elapse ; and in that time most of these 
aged veterans would have descended to the tomb. 

_ Mr. DORSEY suggested that there was no document 
in the War Department that would anawer the resolution 
by furnishing the names of these individuals. , 

Mr. TUCKER said, in reply, that he wished to obtain 
all the information the Department could furnish, be it 
more or less—it could at all events do no harm. 

The question was then taken on Mr, Tucxer’s motion, 
and decided in the affirmative—~ayes 75, noes 73. 


Tuxspay, January 9, 1827. 
APPOINTMENTS OF CHARGES DES AFFAIRES. 


The following resolution, moyed by Mr. BLAIR yes- 
terday, and laid upon the table, was called up and read : 


“t Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this House whether any, 
and, if any, what, number of Chargés des Affaires have < 
been appointed since the Ist day of January, 1826, with- 
out the advice and consent of the Senate ; and whether, 
in any case, such appointment has been made after notice 
had been given of the intention of a Minister abroad to 
return, and after his successor had been appointed ; 
also, by what authority, and what length of time did said 
temporary appointment continue, what the duties to be 
discharged, and what the compensation paid.” 

Mr. BRENT having inquired of the gentleman from 
Tennessee what washis precise object in moving this call— 

Mr. BLAIR stated the grounds on which he had brought ° 
this motion ; but the position of the reporter prevented 
his hearing him as distinctly as he could wish. Mr. B. 
was understood to say, that he had been informed, that, 
in one case at least, our Ministers abroad had appointed 
Chargés des Affaires to succeed them, who had received 
not only the salary annexed to that office, but also the 
outfit. He had looked in vain into the Constitution and 
the laws for any authority, in any foreign Minister, to 
make such appointment ; and, if the fact was as he sup- 
posed, the public moncy had been paid to a person not 
authorized,to receive it. As the Representative of a por- 
tion of this Union, he said he felt it to be bis duty to 
raise his voice against such appointments,’and against 
such expenditure of the public money. He wished, 
therefore, to have the facts authentically before him. 

Mr. FORSYTH (Chairman of the Committee oa Fo- 
reign Relations) said, it had been the constant practice 
of the Government, for many years, to have persons 
charged with their affairs with foreign nations, when the 
Minister of the United States either died at his post, or 
was temporarily absent. The persons charged with our 
affairs in such cases, were sometimes designated before- 
hand by the Government, anticipating the necessity of 
having them, or left by the Minister when the Govern- 
ment had no opportunity of giving its directions. A 
moment’s reflection would satisfy the gentleman from 
Tennessee that the public interest required these trusts 
to be confided. The person charged temporarily with 
our affairs abroad, generally the Secretary of Legation, 
was usually allowed compensation for these services, in 
addition to his pay as Secretary of Legation—paid, Mr. 
F. presumed, out of the contingent fund of foreign inter- 
course. Mr. I. knew nothing of the facts to which the 
gentleman from Tennessee alluded, and certainly was not 
opposed to the inquiry he proposed. If there had been 
any thing wrong, it ought to be known, and the error 
corrected or exposed. 

Mr. BLAIR replied, that, if such had been the usage, 
and such usage werenccessary, it ought to be authorized 
and regulated by law. With the opinions which he enter- 
tained, he should be faithless to his duty, if he did not 
urge this inquiry. He wished to know the amount of 
compensation which the individual to whom he had the 
allusion, had received, and whether it had exceeded the 
amount authorized by Jaw. He wished to know, also, 
upon what principles an outfit could be allowed, besides 
salary, to a person already in the country where he was 
to exercise the functions of his office. 

Mr. EVERETT said he should not oppose the call 
proposed by the resolution. On the contrary, the amend- 
ment which he should suggest to the resolution would 
go to make it more comprehensive, by striking out the 
limitation which it proposed as to the time of the inquiry. 
He moved, then, to strike out the first day of January, 
1826, and insert in lieu thereof the fourth day of March, 
1789, so that the whole practice of the Government 
should be brought to the view of this House, and an op- 
portunity given to members to make up their opinions un- 
derstandingly. 
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Mr. BLAIR said he with pleasure accepted the pro-| gested to the gentleman from Tennessee, whether, clog- 
posed amendment as a modification of his proposition. | ged as it now was, he had not better abandon the resolu- 
Mr. WEBSTER said, the idea which some seemed to | tion altogether, and on another day bring in a new reso- 
entertain, that diplomatic appointments are regulated by | lution, confined to the object which he had specially in 
statute, was entircly erroneous. He thought that matter | view. : 
had been fully understood in this House, whatever errors) Mr. MERCER said, that, while he meantto vote for 
of opinion on the subject might exist out of it. The | the resolution, the remarks which had fallen. from. the 
power of appointing forcign Ministers was given by the | gentleman from Pennsylvania, had taken a direction not 
Constitution fo the Executive—to the President, by and | intended, he presumed, by that gentleman, but calculated 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The office | to induce a belief that the Minister of the United States 
exists by the laws of nations : the Constitution prescribes | who had resided in London before the appointment. of 
the mode of appointing to it. The practice, Mr. W. said, | the Minister now resident at that Court, had gone abroad 
had uniformly been, as the gentleman from Georgia had | to remain but a short period, and voluntarily returned to 
stated it. On the death of a Minister, the Secretary of | make roum for a successor with a new outfit, that the 
Legation attached to the mission, becomes ipse Sacto the | outfit, in both cases, might make up fora defective sa- 
Chargé des Affaires, Mr. W. did not know that any|lary. He had spent seven Winters in this city, Mr. M. 
great inconvenience resulted from the exercise of this} said, with the late Minister to London, and less time 
power by our Ministers, when abont to leave their sta-| would have sufficed to secure to that gentleman a high 
tions ; and still less in the case of a Secretary of Lega- | place in his esteem, and, he could truly say, a large share 
tion becoming Chargé des Affaires by the death of a Mi- | of his personal fregard. That, when he left the United 
nister—that being an opportunity for serving their friends, | States, he went to Europe in perfect health ; and with un- 
which he imagined our Ministers abroad do not very much | impaired ability to serve his country in a station which he 
covet, Mr. W. thought the answer to the inquiry would} had before filled with distinguished reputation. Yet, 
be too voluminous, by its embracing an account of what | said Mr. M., it was with great regret he had been de- 
duties these persons have discharged : and he suggested | barred of the gratification of seeing him, ina late visit to 
to the gentleman the propriety of striking out that part | New York, immediately after his return to America, by 
of the resolution ; in which shape he should have no ob-| the intelligence that he was the victim of a dangerous 
jection to it. chronic disease, He had returned to his retired resi- 
Mr. BLAIR said he could not assent to this suggestion ; | dence in Jamaica, overcome by the debility of æ settled 
for the part proposed to be stricken out, embraced the | and painful malady, added to the growing infirmity of 
very information which he wanted, viz. Were these per-| years. s . 
sons receiving pay without doing duty ? Mr. BRENT rose merely to remark to the gentleman 
Mr. BUCHANAN said, since the gentleman from Ten-| from Pennsylvania that the amendment to which he re- 
nessee had consented to accept the modification pro- j ferred did not at all alter the character of the resolution, 
posed by the gentleman from Massachusetts, he cared | but merely went to cover more ground, and to bring be- 
very little whether the resolution passed or not. It had | fore the Ifouse all the information bearing upon the sub- 
become so extensive, that the object of it would be de-| ject. 
feated. Mr. B. said he had understood the gentleman} Mr. EVERETT said, that onc remark of the gentleman 
from Tennessee to make a distinct charge—if he did not, | from Pennsylvania was, that the amendment which has 
Mr. B, wished him to say so—that not only had a Minis-| been adopted would have the effect to smother the ob- 
ter of the United States abroad appointed'a Chargé des | ject of the mover. Whatever may be the effect of it, 
Affaires on his leaving the station, (which appointment | [said Mr. E.] such was not my design in moving it, 
Mr. B, admitted was necessary and proper, ) but that that; Mr. BUCHANAN. explained. ‘The gentleman from 
Chargé, besides receiving the salary attached to that! Massachusetts, he said, was one of the last gentlemen 
office, during the time he held it, had received an outfit. | in this House to whom he should ever think of imputing 
He knew not whether he was correct in this impression ; | an intention to do any thing unfair, . 
but, if he was wrong, he hoped the gentleman would) Mr. EVERETT said, if the resolution had passed with- 
correct him. But, if the gentleman had received such| out this amendment, some gentleman would no doubt 
information as this, and the information was true, no prac-| have risen and moved another resolution calling forin- 
tice whatever could make it a correct proceeding. Pre-/ formation to shew what the practice of the Goverament 
vious practice might justify the appointment of a Chargé | has becn. Suppose the information called for by the 
des Affaires, and the allowance of a salary to him ; but it | original resolution to be obtained : was there any mem- 
could never justify an expenditure from the contingent | ber of this House who would make up his mind as to the 
fund for allowing him an outfit, in addition to the salary. | correctness of what had been done, without knowing 
‘This distinct fact had been proposed to be inquired into ; | what had been the usage of the Government under sim- 
but, by the amendment moved by the gentleman from} lar circumstances ? For one, Mr. E. said, he should not 
Massachusetts, and accepted by the gentleman from Ten- | be able, from an isolatcd fact, thus elicited, to determine 
nessee, that single point would be smothered under a} what had been the practice in a Government as long 
mass of documents, which, if received within any reason- | established, and with as extensive foreign intercourse, 
able time, would be entirely useless, Mr, B. added ano- | as this. 
ther remark : If the salary of our Ministers abroad was} Mr. FORSYTH said he wished to be understood not 
so low as to make it necessary for them to return to the | to bave spoken, when he before addressed the House, of 
country, annually, to receive an outfit to enable them to | the amount of compensation to persons temporarily 
appear in a manner becoming our representatives at fo-| charged with the affairs of Government. On this point, 
reign Governments, that salary ought to be increased. If | he was entirely uninformed. That allowances had been 
it was not sọ, the practice of changing our Ministers! made, he knew: but he did not know, nor had he ever 
abroad every year, could not be justified. It was a prac- | supposed, that outfits had been allowed in such cases. 
tice which must be essentially injurious to the interests | Such allowances would be, in many cases, extremely un- 
of the country : for, ifa negotiation was opened abroad, | just to the public Treasury. He could not suppose it 
the Minister often returned before it was completed, | possible that a person, when charged with the affairs of 
leaving the matter unsettled, greatly to the detriment of | the Government, for a month or six weeks, should have 
our interest. Mr. B. concladed by saying, that he had | received a year’s salary as an outfit. The fact might be 
no particular ‘objection to the resolution: but he suis 5, and, if it was, should be understood. - Te rose, how- 
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States. This doctrine, Mr. F. solemoly denied. If this | for other purposes,” which act is to be found in 4th 
House have no power over this subject, a great error has ! volume, page 309, of Bioren and Dusne’s edition of the 
been committed and persisted in, since the foundation of Laws. 
the Government. When the first act was passed under} Mr. VERPILANCK rose to move an amendment. The 
which the foreign diplomatic intercourse had been regu- jobject of the mover being to inquire into an alleged 
lated, it was distinctly announced, if Mr. F, did not strange- f abuse in allowing outfits to Chargés des Affaires, as the 
ly forget the transactions of that day, as the opinion of ! law authorizing outfits was passed only in 1810, it seemed 
the Representatives of the People, that they had the!to be unnecessary to go back beyond that date. He, 
right to regulate the grade of the Ministers to be employ- | therefore, moved to strike out the 4th of March, 1789, 
ed, as well as the compensation to be allowed, and to spe- į as it now stands, and in lieu thereof, to insert the Jst of 
cify to what foreign countries Ministers of the grades | May, 1810, which is the date. : asd 
zstablished should be sent. No attempt was made tole-} Mr. WEBSTER said, the object of the inquiry pro- 
gislate specifically on these points, because it was adinit- | posed by che resolution was two-fold. One branch of it 
ted that the House had not the information necessary to! proposed an inquiry relative to outfits, it was truc ; but 
enable it to legislate specifically. The matter was, there- | the other proposed an inquiry into the authority by 
fore, Teftat large, subject to the discretion of the Execu- (which such appointments are made. in regard to the 
tive, Mr. F. hoped that the error, as the gentleman was! latter, there was no reason for limiting the inquiry ; 
pleased to call it, yet prevailed extensively through this | and he hoped, therefore, that the amendment would not 
House, as the doctrines of the gentleman would, ifadmit- ! be agreed to. : M 
ted to be truc, deprive the People of the great check} ‘The motion of Mr. VERPLANCK was negatived, RÈ 
given to their Representatives over the power of the Pre- : to 66. bee 
sident and the Senate, in relation to the intercourse with: Mr. LIVINGSTON moved to amend. the resolution Əy 
foreign nations. rting the word genera,’ before the words ‘duties 
Mr. WEBSTER said, notwithstanding the solemn de- | discharged, where they occur in the resolution. 
nial of the gentleman from Georgia, it is as true, as it) ‘This amendment was agreed to. 
was before he rose, that there is no statute or law of: Mr. SAUNDERS said he knew nothing of the parti- 
Congress prescribing what number of public Ministers ! cular case referred to by the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, 
or other Diplomatic Agents, should be appointed, or to! who had introduced this proposition; but he was in- 
what Courts, or on what occasions they should be sent. i duced to believe, that sometimes, indulgencies are grant- 
He (Mr. W.] had said, and now repeated, that a Minister | ed to our Ministers, which ought not to be granted, and 
was a National Functionary, known to the law of nations ; į which the People are of opinion ought not to be granted ; 
the office had its origin, and derived its character from | under this impression, he moved to amend the resolution, 
that Jaw. The Constitution recognized the office, as éx- | by adding to it the following : 
isting in the intercourse of nations, and vested the ap-! ‘t And that the President also inform this Tlotuse,. from 
pointinent of the officer in the President and Senate. | what period the persons appointed Minister and 8e- 
It belonged to the Executive to decide on what occa. | « crctary of Legation to Panama, received their commis- 
sions Public Ministers should be appointed, and to what : « sions, and from what period they have been paid their 
Courts, and to decide on their uuniber. He did noti « salaries." 
say now, whether all this might, or might not, be regu-! Mr. BLAIR said, he had no objection to the amend. 
lated by law. He spoke only to the fact. Jt was not} ment, and accepted it as a part of his proposition. 
so regulated, nor ever bad been. ‘The only law on thei Mr. WEBSTER suid, after the House had amended 
subject: was that which limited the power of the Presi- | the resolution, he should suppose that the mover of it 
dent as to the amount of salary allowed to these officers. had ne right to alter it at bis pleasure. He did nat 
Here Congress had set bounds. In all other respects the i know, tbat, as a separate proposition, he should have 
subject rested in Eaccutive discretion. He was at issue | any objection to this resolution; but, as the subject was 
with the gentleman from Georgia on a plain matter of ia new one, and the ivtroduction of it appeared to him to 
fact, an inquiry as to what the statute contained. Me! be (not meaning to use the term in an offensive sense} 
had said, and he repeated, that there was no other sta- |an invasion of the rule which requires resolutions calling 
tute provision except that which limited the compensa- | for information, to lie one cay for consideration, he oped 
tion. lf there were any other, the gentleman from | the gentleman irom North Carolina would consent tu 
Georgia could easily tura to it; and he particularly in-! withdraw the amendment. 
vited him to point it out. If he should not do so, his so Mr. SAUNDERS said, be was not disposed to with. 
lemn denial of what he had said, that was, that no parti- i draw it: the amendment certainly had connexion with 
cular mission, or niinistcrial appointment, was made in ‘the subject of the resolution, for, like that subject, it 
pursuance of any statute, would still not shake the truth | propored an inquiry respecting the compensation of di. 
of that proposition, ! plomatic agents. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, there was no difference betwee : Mr. POWELL said, that, whenever there was a sug- 
himself and the gentleman as to the fact. Mr. F. did | gestion of abuse of power by the Executive, he thought 
not assert that there was specific legislation : he had jit became the duty of this House to sustain any inquiry 
explained why the legislation was not specific : he as- į into such abuse, which was proposed. If the Executive 
serted that, when the act passed, the opinion which the has abused his power, it ought to be known, and if 
gentleman had condemned, was distinctly expressed in| proved, to undergo the reprobation of this House. 16 
debate, and had cver since been admitted to be sound. | however, he bas strictly discharged his duty, it was due 
But there was such anact, regulating the appointment, ! to him that the House shonld institute the mery, to re- 
and fixing the salaries, of Public Ministers; and under! lieve bim from unjust imputation, De hoped, theres 
that law the appointment of them was made by the Í that the resolution would be allowed to pass in the 


rape 
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President, : which it had assumed.. 

Mr. WEBSTER asked, if the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. WEBSTER said, that he ed it to be under- 


would turn to the statute to which he had reference * + stood, that he was perfectly willing 


u to vote for the re- 
You. HI 42 
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solution as now amended : his only objection was its | to employ the means of the Government upon them. 
violation, in his opinion, of the spirit of the rules of the |The House was under an impression, and, Mr. McL, 
House. . i said, it was natural that they should be, that there is 

The SPEAKER here decided the amendment to be | nowa surplus of two millions of dollars in the Treasury, 
in order, and stated the grounds of his decision ; from | applicable to any purpose to which it may please the 
which Mr. WEBSTER continued to dissent, but without | House to appropriate it. He could not be mistaken, jhe 
appealing from the decision, having no objection to vote | thought, in saying that such is not the state of the Trea- 


: for the resolution as it stood. ; sury, and that, so far from it, there is a deficit of. the. mo-- 
., The question. was then taken on agreeing to the resolu- | ney necessary to meet the ordinary annual expenses: of 
tion, as amended, and decided in the affirmative. the Government, including the Sinking Fund. He made 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. this remark, to induce gentlemen to inquire, and satisfy 


A themselves, before the appropriation bills were brought 

The following resolution, moved by Mr. WICKLIFFE |in, whatis the state of the Treasury now. He believed 
yesterday, and laid upon the table, was called up, and|he might say that there was a full disposition in the 
read : Committee of Ways and Means to grant, for objects of 
“ Resolved, That the Secretary of War report to this | Internal Improvement which Congress should designate, 
House an abstract of the applications filed in his Depart- | every cent that was practicable : but this was thë first 
ment for the survey of Roads and Canals, which have not | time, since the commencement of legislating for this 
been surveyed, stating the routes of such roads, and the | object, that it had presented itself for consideration, 
probable distance of cach route ; and, also, the location | when the means were wanting to appropriate for it. 
of such canals.” Now, in the annual estimates of appropriations, 202,000 
Mr. COOK having inquired what was the object of | dollars were put down for these surveys and Internal Im- 
the gentleman from Kentucky, in moving the resolu- | provements, and something like 30,000 dollars was ask- 
tion— ed for, for the continuation of the examination and sur- 
Mr. WICKLIFFE said it had been proposed at this | veys authorized by the act of May, 1824. This sum was 
session to inquire into the expediency of withholding | wanted at a time when there was not money in the Trea- 
the general appropriation for surveys, &c. and to sub-|sury to pay it; and, if it was granted, additional ways 
stitute for it specific appropriations for such surveys as | and means must be provided to pay it. In this state of 
Congress should think proper to authorize. It had struck | the Treasury, it became necessary to consider seriously 
him, as proper, preliminary to the consideration of this | of the propriety of retrenching the public expenditures ; 
matter, that Congress should have some information as | and, if any retrenchment was to be made, it must be 
to the extent of these surveys, which were likely to be | made here. It was impossible to know, without infor- 
called for; and that the best way of getting at this | mation, upon what object this expenditure is proposed 
information, would be to have a list of the applica-|to be made. This is information, [said he] without 
tions, &c. which we cannot get along at all. If the resolution pre- 
Mr. COOK then said that the resolation called for | vail, it will be obtained by a call from the House : if not, 
information which could be of no use whatever to the | the Committee on Ways and Means will have to seek for 


House, and would be productive of much inconvenience; | it. These remarks were made, not from any hostility to 
and he was, therefore, opposed to it. That there had | Internal Improvement—for he was willing to carry on 
been many applications to the War Department for sur- | this system of surveys, &c. as far as was consistent with 
veys, there could be no doubt; but whether there had | the means at the disposal of the Government: but he 
been one or five hundred, could be a matter of no im- | begged the House to consider seriously this matter, that 
portance to the House. ‘These calls, he said, furnished | they might be prepared to act upon it when it came up 
a convenient mode of eliciting able and patriotic letters, | seriously for consideration. 
written by Members of Congress to the Department ; Mr. MERCER said, he never had listened, on any for- 
but however able and patriotic they might be, he did not | mer occasion, with the least regret, to any remarks 
wish the House to be at the trouble and expense of ob- | from the honorable Member from Delaware. Even now, 
taining copies of them. Let this practice be indulged, | he was not opposed to the resolution, which his friend 
and the tables of the House would be loaded with print- | from Delaware maintained the expediency of adopting: 
ed volumes of these papers. It was also for the pur- | but he was so tojthe argument by which he had sought to 
pose of extinguishing an unnatural appetite for internal | sustain it. That argument did not truly appertain to the 
improvements, of such a nature as never can be accom- | subject of debate. 7 . 
plished, that he was disposed to arrest this call for vo-| If he had distinctly heard, which it Was at all times 
lumes of papers, recommending or proposing measures, | difficult to do, the remarks of the honorable gentleman, 
most of which were of that description. he had said, that the sum of 200,000 dollars would be 
Mr. MCLANE (Chairman of the Committee of Ways | required for the surveys of the current year. 
and Means) said, that he should be in favor of this reso-| [Here Mr. McLANE explained.] 
lution, if he correctly understood the object of it, which Istill think, as at first, that the honorable Member 
he believed he did. He hoped that he shouid not now, | has confounded. distinct objects; the construction of 
or at any other time, be suspected of throwing any un- | roads, under a power, as ancient, as far as regards the 
necessary embarrassment in the way of internal im- | territories, as the Government itself, with the appropria- 
provement: but it appeared to him, from the attention | tions for surveys for acquiring an adequate knowledge 
which his station in this House required of him to be- | of our whole country, with a view to its improvement, 
stow on the state of the finances, and of the estimates of | when we shall possess the means of constructing both 
appropriations for the ensuing year, that the time was | roads and canals. Are we, really, said Mr. M. so reduc- 
come, when this House must turn its attention, much | ed in our circumstances ? Is our Treasury, thus sudden- 
more seriously and particularly, to the expenditures on | ly, so exhausted, as to deny to us the pitiful sum of thirty 
this class of objects, as well as others, than it has done | or fifty thousand dollars a-year, for acquiring knowledge, 
heretofore. It will become a question, {said he,}| as essential to our future career, I conscientiously be- 
-whether the Government is in possession of means to | lieve, as to our prosperity and safety? Are we to en- 
prosecute this system any further, and, if it have the | counter, along with the array of constitutional objections, 
means, whether it ought not to select the objects which | from so many quarters, the embarrassment of a Trea- 
are most necessary, and the time when it is most proper | sury so exhausted as not to spare the poor sum of fifty 
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thousand dollars a-year, which the annual appropriation | far they will go into this system, and to ask for informa- 
to this object has never exceeded, and, in two years out | tion respecting the plans in prospect—not to embarrass 
of the three in which this system has been in operation, |them if the Government has the means of pursuing 
not nearly equalled ? oe them, but to enable this House to act understandingly on 
It has been sought, also, to alarm us with the Execu- | the subject. . ; 
tive influence, to be derived from the expenditure of | Mr. WICKLIFFE said, he did not suppose that the re- 
this sum, of thirty or fifty thousand dollars ; and it is to | solution which he had offered could have possibly elicit- 
arrest its progress, that my colleague offered, the other | ed so much discussion, and still less that it should have 
day, a resolution, instructing the Committee of Ways | been met by the animated opposition which it pad re- 
and Means to inquire into the expediency of varying the | ceived from the gentleman from Iinvis. His object was 
exercise of this power. This resolution, also, Mr. M. | not to encourage further applications to the Department, 
had voted for, although it directly encroached upon the | by sending forth the letters addressed to it, as the gentle- 
province of a Committee of which he was a member— | man seemed to suppose: for, if the resolution had any 
the Committee on Roads and Canals, He well knew, | effect at all in that direction, it would be to cut off the 
that an investigation of the subject would demonstrate | practice of sending these “able?” letters to the Secreta- 
the extravagance to which the change of practice, re-| ry of War. Mr. W. was satisfied that the observations 
commended by his colleague, would inevitably lead :| which had fallen from the gentleman at the head of the 
the waste of time in this House, in discussing the na- | Committee of Ways and Means, must satisfy the House of 
tional character, and the expediency ofan affinity of pro- | the necessity of such a call as the resolution proposed, 
positions for roads and canals, which, in many cases, a] The gentleman from V irginia was mistaken, he said, in 
mere examination, or reconnoissance of the ground, over | supposing that 30,000 was the limitation of the annual 
which they were proposed to be conducted, would de- amount of appropriations for surveys : the first appropri- 
monstrate to be useless, or impracticable. ation was, perhaps, 30,000, but the last was 50,000, &e. 
He had not approved the resolution, or the argument | It was for this House to inquire into the propriety of 
by which it was prematurely sustained, because he con- changing the mode of application for this object; and, 
fidently believed, as he still hoped, the inquiry, insti- | as one of the means of judging of this propriety, Mr. W. 
tuted by another Committee, would tend, if conducted | asked for a list of applications which had been made, &e, 
with the ability which marked all the acts of the Chair- | and not for copies of the Ictters addressed to the Depart- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, to the unde- | ment on the subject. It would be for the Honse to judge, 
niable proof of the soundness of the course hitherto pur. | on seeing them, whether the surveys applied for were of 
sued and approved by the Committee on Roads and Ca- | a national character or not. What, he asked, had been the | 
nals. “Fhe limitation of the Executive power and patro- | practice under the act of 1824? Whenever there were 
nage was to be found in the small sum hitherto appro- | means, and the Engineers were at leisure, it was only ne- 
niated, not to construct a road or canals, but to inquire, | cessary to get up a town meeting to ask for a survey of a 
y means of an examination, survey, or estimate, or all | road or acanal, and the Surveyors were sent there. If 
three combined, whether any road or canal was of na- | the mode of appropriation were changed, Congress would 
tional importance, was practicable, and expedient. Con-| determine whether it was proper or not to make any par- 
gress would be found to be incapable, without the infor- | ticular survey. And the information called for was neces- 
mation which the annual appropriations to the surveys | sary to throw light on this matter. . 
of the routes of such roads and canals were designed tof Mr. COOK said, be was still not satisfied uf the propri- 
furnish, of deciding upon the numerous propositions in | ety of this call, extending, as it does, down to the time 
relation to this subject, which might be presented to its | when surveys were first thought of, and embracing every 
judgment. Deplorable, indeed, must be the condition | application that has been made to the Department for sur- 
of the Government, when it shall have a revenue so erip- | veys. This information was not necessary to enable the 
pled as to be denied the means of obtaining this infor- | Committee of Ways and Means to decide any question, 
mation. If such truly be its condition, this is not a suit- | because that which had been suggested could be as well 
able occasion for verifying the fact, or discussing for such | determined without the information as with it. The cf- 
a calamity a competent remedy. fect of drawing out this roll of applications, would be to 
Mr. MeLANE said that the honorable gentleman had, | encourage multitudes of other applications from every 
he thought, wholly mistaken the object which he had in | part of the country. With regard to the mode of ap- 
view in the remarks he bad made when up before. It is | propriating for surveys, Mr. C. said, if it were changed, 
unnecessary, [said Mr. McL,.] for me to say that the gen-! the House would have trouble enough. His opinion was, 
tleman from Virginia is not a sincerer friend to internal | that the House ought to engage in no objects of Internal 
improvement, propegly conducted, than Tam: we have | Improvement not of a national character, and generally 
hitherto been on the same side of this question, and I| called for. He was opposed to indulging the hope of 
promise the gentleman that, as faras the means of the | national appropriations for petty local purposes, desired 
country will allow us to go, we shall not separate upon | by any town or corporation, but wholly unconnected with 
it hereafter. But the gentleman from Virginia was mis- j the operations of the Government, or the general conve- 
taken, Mr. MeL. said, if he supposed this object of In- | nience or accommodation. He would act, in regard to 
tcrnal Improvement involved only a paltry sum of thirty | Internal Improvement, only on national principles, and on 
or fifty thousand dollars. If the gentleman would look | such he would continue to act with gentlemen for the 
back to the appropriations of the last three or four years, | remainder of the time he had to serve with them. 
he would find not less than a million and a halt of dollars] Mr. CAMBRELENG hoped that the resolution would 
had been applied, in one way or other, to this object. j be adopted. He thought we had reached a crisis in our 
{Mr. MERCER said, he had spoken of examinations and | public affairs which demanded an attention not only to 
surveys only.] Mr. McL. said he knew that the gentle- | this question, but to the revenue of the country, It was 
man had referred to them, when he spoke of the par-|on this point particularly he wished to make a remark. 
ticular sum of 50,000 dollars : but ifthe House found it | We had legislated during the last session entirely in the 
would be impracticable to follow up these surveys, &e. | dark. We were at that time amidst one of those reac- 
what would be the use of spending money iu making | tions of the commercial world which visit nations peri- 
them? All that he meant to say now, however, was, : odicaily, but irregularly, and sensibly affect not only the 
that it had become the duty of the House to inquire how | commerce, but the industry and revenue of every coun- 
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try. {fe thought the influence of this revolution had not | 
been fully appreciated last year by the Department from i 
whence we derive cur information on revenue. Without i 
thoroughly understanding the operation of these vicissi- | 
tudes, it was impossible for any financier or statesman to f 
make calculations on revenue. in the year 1826, our i 
revenue was at its maximum ; it was now declining : the 
revenue of the present year would fall below that of 1826; 
but the full extent of the reaction would not be felt till 
1828. „In that year the revenue would, probably, be at 
its minimum. How low it would go, it was impossible to 
say; but he begged the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Mercer] to carry his recollections back, and see what 
effect the last reaction in the commerce of the world had 
on our revenue. If he would go back to {as well as he 
recolleéted) the year 1817 or 1818, he would find that, 
in that year, the revenue was at its maximum, and that 
the revenue from customs yielded about twenty-two mil- 
lions ; the year after, it declined to cighteen millions, and 
the next ycar, when it reached its minimum, to twelve 
millions. Thus the last revolution in the affairs of the 
commercial world diminished our revenue ten millions of 
dollars ; reacting from twenty two to twelve millions. 

What effect the late revulsion would have, could not 
be ealenlated—it would probably not be equal to the 
last. It was not probable that the revenue from the cus- 
toms would decline to twelve from twenty-five millions— 
particularly since we had, since the last reaction, increas- 
ed our taxes by augmenting our duties upon importations. 
But the revenue was declining, and would reach its mi- 
nimum in 1828, The sum of fifty thousand dollars might 
be of little moment, but this was certainly a time to inves- 
tigate fully every new branch of expenditure. We had 
uur public debt to pay off, whilst our revenue was de- 
clining. Upon the subject of tnternal Improvement his 
opinions were without disguise. Whenever gentlemen 
would satisfy his judgment that the work was national— 
national in jt character and purposes—they should have 
his vote ; but he should oppose this plan of sending Sur- 
veyors into our Congressional Districts for the purpose 
of influencing public opinion—of sending Military Engi- 
neers to perform the office of Civil Engineers. The 
House would recollect that, when one of the most dis- 
tinguished Engineers our country can boast, was appoint- 
ed to the office of Civil Engineer by the Government of 
Virginia, he declined, expressly upon the ground that he 
wasa Military and nota Civil Engineer, Something more 
was required than. a mere knowledge of Military Rugi- 
neering—the two professions were distinct. He was op- 
posed, also, to sending Engineers throughout our country 
to survey routes for roads and canals, which were never 
intended to be executed. le hoped the attention of 
Congress would be more directed than it had been, to the 
condition of our finances, and that all useless expendi- 
tares would be avoided. 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, moved to amend by inserting, 


partment inten 
making survey: 
sary for us to h 
the 
the 


w days since by the gentle. 
man from Virginia, (Mv. Rives) proposes.an entire change 
in the course now pursued by the Government. TË his 
Proposition is to be carried into effect, it will defeat.every 
purpose for which these appropriations are made. . The 
power given to the President by the act of May, 1824,:to 
cause surveys to be made of such proposed roads and 
canals as he might deem proper, was to enable him to 
give this House the information on which to judge of the | 
importance of the work, and the propriety of executing 
it. Without this information we can only act upon the 
opinions of gentlemen given on this floor, or the interest- 
ed representations made by others tous. We are thus 
often led to make appropriations for works which are 
afterwards found to be of but little national importance. 
He said he would still leave it to the discretion of the Ex- 
ecutive to select such objects as he might believe of na- 
tional importance, and which would be presented to us 
upon his responsibility, and the responsibility of the of- 
cers charged with the execution of the surveys. 

The whole sum asked this year to make surveys, &c. 
is not half the amount that has been expended on works 
which have afterwards been abandoned, or the whole 
plan changed, on account of our not having the necessa- 
ty information previous to the commencement of them. 
He thought every gentleman who had reflected on this 
subject, on which resolution after resolution. had ‘been 
passed, proposing inquiries into the propriety of making 
appropriations, would approve of calling for the informa- 
tion embraced in the proposed amendment. Fartherthan 
this he did not think it necessary to ask information on 
the subject from the Department. 

The discussion was here arrested by a demand to pro. 
ceed to the Orders of the Day, 


Wenpyesaay, Janvany 10, 1827. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion submitted by Mr. WICKLIFFE, on the 8th inst. 
which was under discussion yesterday tillthe arrival of 
the hour for passing to the orders of the day, ` 

Mr. WOODS withdrew his amendment (offered yester. 
day) at the request of Mr. WICKLIFFE, who modified 
his resolution by adding thereto, as follows: 

“ And to designate, in one class, those to which it is 
the intention of the Department to make any application 
of the appropriation asked for under the act of the 24th 
May, 1824 ; and, in another class, those to which no’ ap. 
plication of said sum may be intended.” 

The resolution being thus modified, 

Mr. COOK said, that be could not let it pass without 


after the words “have not been surveyed,” these words : | again expressing his dissent. The great argument relied 
“and upon which it is the intention of the Department} on by the supporters of the resolution, was, that, by hav- 
to expend any part of the appropriation asked for under ting all the applications for Roads and Canals spread be- 
the act of the 24th of May, 1824.” | fore them, the House would be better able to judge of 

Mr. WOODS said, if the amendment which he propos- į the comparative merits of each, and could thus decide 
ed was adopted, he would vote for the resolution. He | with inteligence which it ought to adopt. But, Mr. C. 
thought it proper the House should have information on | said, he was entirely opposed to the idea that this House 
the subject ; but he believed the objects embraced in the | is to act specifically on each object which may, at any 
amendment would be sufficient. As the resolution was | time, be proposed from any quarter of the country. The 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky, it not only ex- | attempt to do this must consume its time in endless local 
tends to such schemes of Internal Improvement as had | controversies. An example of this must be fresh in the 
‘been presented by members of this House and officers of | mind of every gentleman who heard him : he referred to 
the Government, butto every project which had been } the various proposals for the location of an Armory on the 
teconftinended. by any individual, whether it had been! Western Waters. The moment this House undertook, 
deemed worthy.of the attention of the Executive and! in its own capacity, to fix upon the particular spot for 
the expenditure of the public money or not. But when | this establishment, each Representative started up to urge 
the inquiry is Confined to the projects on which the De- the claims of ‘his own district, and nothing was effected. 
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isyille and Portland Canal Company, intended to provide 
as a condition precedent to the payment of the money, 
nals. If the House cannot trust the Executive even with | that a survey should be made by Engineers of the United 
the discretionary application of so paltry a sum as $30,000, | States. He had offered that amendment under the be- 
its distrust must be great in the extreme. He was fully | lief that it was not the purpose of Congress to appro- 
persuaded that the measure now proposed went to cut | priate money for any object of Internal Improvement, to 
up by the roots the entire system of Internal Improve- | gratify merely the local interest of any State, and under 
ments. He should, therefore, both asa member of this | an impression that such surveys had in every other and 


Precisely similar would be the practical effect of the | 
resolution now moved, on all proposals for roads and ca- 


House, and of the Committee of Ways and Means, stub- 
bornly oppose the resolution in every form. It was 2 
departure from the judicious policy pursued on that 
subject for the last four years ; and he entreated gentle- 


men not to commit themselves to themselves, and to the | 


country, by the adoption of this resolution, by such a 
departure. ff this House is to undertake to pass be- 
tween all the various claimants who may ask to partici- 
pate in the benefits of the $30,000 annually appropriated 
for surveys, the issue would infallibly be that it would 
pass upon nove of them ; and an entire stop must be 
put to the future progress of our system of Internal 
Improvement. Were gentlemen prepared, out of a pet- 
ty jealousy as to the expenditures of this $30,000, to 
jeopardize the prosperity of an interest so important to 
their country ? 

Mr. JENNINGS expressed his desire that the resolu- 
tion would be adopted. He had always been in favor of 
the system of Internal Improvements, since he had 
formed any opinions upon the subject; and could not 
conceive that any injurious effect could possibly result 
to the successful progress in Internal Improvement, by 
obtaining the information contemplated by the prope- 
sition under consideration. It might better enable the 
House, as it certainly would himself, to determine upon 
the views of the War Department, in relation to the ob- 
jects connected with the system which are, as well as 
those which are not, to be characterized as national. 
Whether if, in reference to canals, the resources of the 
General Government were to be expended in facilitating 
the internal commercial intercourse of the country, by 
impweving and connecting the navigation of streams 
common to two or more States only, or whether these 
resources were or were not, to be also applied to ob- 
jects confined exclusively to the limits of a single State. 
‘The system itself is important and complicated, said 


Mr. J. and be was desirous to see the parts of which it 
$ 


was composed. 

He solicited the indulgence of the House, while he 
submitted a few details in relation to the employment 
of a portion of the Engineers of the United States, in 
the State with which he was connected. It would be 


| lished, with regard to surveys for canals in Indiana. 


similar instance preceded the investment; and with the 
intention, on his part, that the payment of the money 
should depend upon the result of an examination of the 
obstructions in the river, intended to be removed. 

Some time, however, after the close of the last session, 
instructions from the Engineer Department were pub- 
To 
ascertain their precise meaning, no inconsiderable cor- 
respondence was found necessary; and in the mean 
time, the Engineers were engaged in their examination 
of a stream entirely internal to the State. The great 
object, the survey of the Wabash Canal, if I am correct- 
ly informed, has been but partially effected ; and while 
in progress of this last survey, the Engineers honored 
the Falls of Ohio with a short visit, and made a partial 
survey on the Indiana side, although Congress had pre- 
viously decided in favor of the opposite shore, and when, 
(since the appropriation was made to the Louisville 
and Portland Canal Company,) the citizens of Indiana 
do not calculate upon a canal at Jeffersonville for many 
years to come. We hoped the resolution would pass, 
and that it might be ascertained, if possible, upon what 
objects of Internal Improvement the General Govern- 
ment did or did not intend seriously to expend the pub- 
lic money. The People do not generally understand the 
subject, and he was opposed to any measures that would 
tend to induce them to cherish false hopes, which would 
terminate in disappointment and delusion. 

The question being then taken on agreeing to the re- 
solution as amended, it was decided in the affirmative. 


LAND CLAIMS IN OHIO. 


The House went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
HOFFMAN in the Chair, on the bill “ providing for 
the relinquishment of certain claims to lands sold by the 
United States in the State of Ohio,” 

[This bill, which refers to the gore of land lying be- 
tween what are known as Ludlow’s and Roberts’s lines, 
has twice passed the House at former sessions, but was lost 
in the Senate for want of time to actupon it. As the 
bill is one of Jocal interest merely, a succinct statement of 


recollected, that, during a former session of Congress, a ; the grounds of controversy, with a few of the leading ar- 
proposition to appropriate lands, to enable the State of | guments on each side only, are given. 


indiana to unite, by a canal, the navigation of the Wabash 
tiver with Lake Erie, was rejected. Among other rea- 
sons, it was urged that there was neither survey or esti- 


mate to enable the House to determine upon the practi- ! 


cability of the object, or the amount of land which 
might be necessary for its accomplishment. Since the 
appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars for the 
Louisville and Portland Canal, he had believed the con- 
templated Wabash canal to be the only object of internal 
vaprovement, of a national character, connected with the 
State of Indiana, which she could reasonably expect to 
have accomplished for several years hence. 

This object he considered ‘as vitally important to In- 


When Virginia ceded to the United States the great 

j body of her Western lands, among other conditions of 
the cession was one for satisfying out of those lands the 
claims of a certain body of her militia, under General 
Clarke ; and if certain tracts South of the Ohio River 
should prove insufficient for this object, then an addi- 
tional tract was to be set apart onthe North side of that 
river. The case contemplated, occurred. The Jands 
South of the Ohio were insufficient, and the tract on the 
North of it was to be appropriated. This tract had the 
| river Ohio on the South, the Sciota on the East, the Lit- 
tle Miami on the West, and on the North a line running 
j from the source of onc of these rivers to the source. of the 


i 


diana, and with that view he had, jointly with others, | other. The United States’ Surveyor’s name was Lud- 
signed a request, during the last Winter, addressed to the | low ; he traced the Little Miami to its source ; and, as 
proper Department, urging the necessary surveys to be | the Scioto lay far East, he naturally concluded that its 
mede, and, so faras he could recollect, it was the only į source would be East of the source of the Miami. He 
application on his part of like charactér. He said ití accordingly commenced at the source of the Miami, and 
inight also be recollected, that, during the last session, he | ran a random line in such a direction as he supposed would 
had proposed an amendment toa bill from the Senate, : bring him out near the head waters of the Sciota; but 

Í as stock in the Lou- | when this line had been ran as far as to meet the Indian 


ested 


appropriating 4100,000 to be v 
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boundary, the Indians met the party, and prevented their 
proceeding any farther. So that Ludlow’s line never 
reached the Scioto atall. It being, however, the only 
authority, was taken for the true line, and the United 
States went on to sell the public lands West of it up to 
this line. On farther examination, however, it. was found 
that the Sciota river wound round about, towards the 
West, in such a manner as to pass entirely the head wa- 
ters of the Little Miami, and to have its source some dis- 
tance West of the source of that river. A new line was 
now run from one source to the other; and the diver- 
gency of these two lines, (the first false and supposititious, 
the latter correct and the true line,) left a gore of land 
which the United States had partly sold to settlers, but 
which was now found to be within the reserve for Vir- 
ginia Military Warrants. Warrants were accordingly 
laid upon various parts of it, some of which had been 
occupied and improved by persons who had title from 
the United States. A suit was instituted, to try the 
question, and the United States’ Supreme Court having 
decided one of these in favor of the warrant holder, it is 
manifest that the Government must either satisfy the 
other warrant holders, or let them go on to eject the set- 
tlers, and then reimburse the latter. The bill proposed 
to pay the warrant holders the appraised value of their 
several lots as in a state of nature, and, for this purpose, 
appropriated about 60,000 dollars. }| 
The bill was strenuously resisted by Mr. THOMPSON, 
of Ohio, and as warmly defended by Mr. VINTON, of 
the same State. Messrs. COCKE, WEBSTER, VANCE, 
LIVINGSTON, MERCER, AND WRIGHT, also en- 
gaged, incidentally, in the debate. 

Mr. THOMPSON’S argument was in substance the fol- 

lowing : That the bill was based ona decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon an agreed case, 
in which all the facts were not before it, and in which one 
main fact, viz: the validity of Roberts’ line, was assumed. 
He strongly insinuated that there had been intrigue and 
management in procuring the agreed case. By an act of 
Congress, in 1807, no Virginia warrant was to be valid, if 
located on lands of the United States already surveyed 
and entered, but the location of the warrant of General 
McArthur (the party mainly to receive the benefits of the 
bill) was not made till 1810, and was, therefore, void by 
that law. The Supreme Court, however, assumed that 
ithad been made before 1807. A part of the lands to be 
affected by the bill are in litigation at this time, and the 
only decision which has been had, is against the warrant 
holder. A new trial was awarded to General McArthur, 
however, through the indulgence of the Court. He af- 
firmed that neither of the two lines is accurate. {t was 
dificult to make it so, as both rivers take their rise in a 
marshy country, full of ponds, where two streams often 
arise from the same pond, and run in different directions. 
But, in the agreed case, Roberts’ line was taken as the 
true line, and the Courtdecided on this supposition. The 
Government of the United States, through courtesy, de- 
sired the co-operation of Virginia, to satisfy all, of her 
disposition in good faith to fulfil the objects of the grant. 
Now, Virginia never gave any act of assent to Roberts’ 
line. It is true, the agreed case was made under orders 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, but that officer had no 
authority to agree away any of the United States’ lands : 
and Congress is now asked, in effect, to buy up a set of 
claims which are litigated, and have once been decided 
against. Those suits ought first to be settled on a full 
investigation of all the evidence. 

Mr. VINTON’S reply was, in substance, as follows :— 
That a precisely similar bill had already twice passed the 
House, after a full argument. There had been three dif- 
ferent reports of the Committee on Public Lands, in refa- 
tion to this case, all which agreed, andin which the com- 
mittees were unanimous. The objections had all been 


twice discussed, and over-ruled. But his colleague had 
exhibited some feeling, and had made insinuations which 
rendered a statement of facts necessary. Mr. V, here 
gave a detailed history of the whole case, with the date 
of the several public acts in relation to it.) He repelled 
the insinuations of Mr. T. in relation to the management 
used by General McArthur, in the suit referred to.. In 
that case the United States had ordered the District: At- 
torney to make the United States a party in the suit.. It 
had taken the defence into its own hands, and the suit 
was decided against the Government, and in favor of the 
plaintiff warrant holder. 

The agreement in the case about Roberts’ line, was the 
Government’s own, and ought, of course, to bind the Go- 
vernment. Virginia did accede to the correctness nf Ro- 
berts’ line, and founded a claim upon his survey. The 
only question on which a doubt could rest, was, whether 
the act of 1807 did, or did not, forbid the location of Vir. 
ginia warrants on lands sold by the United States; and 
the Supreme Court, by an argument which he deemed 
irrefragable, had decided that it was only intended to 
quiet claims as existing between different Virginia war- 
rant holders. That decision, at all events, puts the ques- 
tion at rest. ; 

As for the suitin the Inferior Court of Ohio, if it prov- 
ed any thing, it proved that that Court deemed McAr- 
thur’s claim to be valid. In the first verdict, it was de- 
cided against him, but because the Court forbade his pa- 
teni to be brought before the jury, and instructed the jury 
to bring the verdict, the very next day, on rightly under- 
standing the case, they granted a new trial, on the ground 
that the jury had been mis-directed by the Court. But 
let that decision be ever so good, the Supreme Court of 
the Nation has decided otherwise, and its decision must 
stand. 

If the bill is refused, the warrant holders will proceed 
and cject the United States’ settlers; and they, holding 
title from the United States, must be remunerated, not 
only for the naked value of the land, as ina state @f na- 
ture, but for their valuable improvements also ; and, in- 
stead of sixty thousand dollars, the Government must ` 
pay, in the end, several hundred thousand. 

Mr. WEBSTER summed up the case in one question, 
which he addressed to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, viz : whether the title of these Virginia claimants 
has been fairly tried and fairly settled? If it had, the 
bill was certainly expedient and necessary; nor could 
Government be too early in quieting the fears of those, 
who had purschased from it, and now found them invalid. > 

Mr. LIVINGSTON doubted if the validity of Roberts’ 
line had ever been established by judicial decision.. In 
the case submitted to the Supreme Court, its validity was 
not brought into discussion ; and though the decision of 
the Court might operate as an estopper in that particular - 
suit, it extended no farther. He did not know if the ac- 
curacy of the line had ever been questioned. It appear- 
ed from the statements of gentlemen, that the United 
States’ Commissioners, and those of Virginia, agreed as 
to the sources of the rivers—and this line run between 
them. If that is the true line, there could be no ques- 
tion as to the expediency of the bill. He wished, how- 
ever, to know what assurance the Government had that 
this appraisement would be acquiesced in, and the ap- 
propriation accepted by the claimants? Had there been 
any negotiation with them on the subject ? If not, how 
was the appraisement of the United States? Commission- 
ers obligatory on them, and after receiving the sum in 
the bill, what hindered their still proceeding against the 
United States’ settlers ? og 

Mr. MERCER made some observations, which were, 
imperfectly heard. Their general tenor was,. that Virgi- 
nia had never questioned Roberts’ line. McArthur step- 
ped into the shoes of Virginia, (having purchased her 
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warrants,) and if his claim was good, it was obviously 
just to satisfy it, and save the settlers from disturbance. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, said he had been engaged 
during the discussion, in the performance of duties as- 
signed him by the House in another part of the building, 
and had not heard what had been advanced on either 
aide. On coming into the House, a moment since, he 
had been informed that his colleague [Mr. Tuomrsoy,] 
had imputed to him improper motives or conduct in his 
connexion with the agreed facts in the case of the Lessee 
of Doddrige vs. Thomson & Wright, decided by the Su- 
preme Court. I will take it kindly of my colleague, [Mr. 
W. said,] if he will now repeat what he did say in rela- 
tion to that agreed case, and my agency init. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio, rose and said he had not 
intended to cast any imputation upon his colleague, [Mr. 
Wnricnr,] in relation to that case. All he meant to say, 
was, thatthe committee had no evidence that the agreed 
case was made under the direction of the Government, 
and if there was such evidence, that neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Attorney could agree away the facts in con- 
troversy, nor make an agreement in that case which 
could be considered as affecting any other casc, or any 
thing beyond the land claimed in that suit. 

Mr. WRIGHT resumed. When the ejectment suit 
was brought by Doddridge against Thompson, I was the 
District Attorney of the United States in Ohio. I did not 
suppose it pertained to my ordinary official duties to ap- 
pear to, or defend the suit. Thompson did not appear. 
T was instructed by the then Commissioner of the Gene- 
ral Land Office, Mr. Meigs, to appear to the suit on ac- 
count of the interest of the United States in the question, 
and so conduct it as to bring it for decision to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Under their instruc- 
tions, and the advice of the Circuit Judge, my. name was 
inserted in the case as defendant, representing the inter- 
est of the United States. The maps, papers, and docu- 
ments, which, on my part, were carried into the agreed 
ease, were furnished from the Land Office. No trial was 
had in Ohio. Judgment was taken there for the defend- 
ants, pro forma, and the case removed by the plaintiff to 
the Supreme Court here. I had no interest in the case, 
nor other agency than under the direction of the Land 
Office, 

Not having heard the discussion to-day, I am at a loss 
to understand how it could bear on the question to in- 
quire, whether the agreement extended beyond the case 
in which it was made? But if, as my colleague seems 
to suppose, it has been urged, that the fucts agreed in the 
case referred to, embraced ail the lands lying between 
Ludlow’s and Roberts’ lines, he is certainly correct in 
supposing the agreement did not extend, and could not 
be extended, so far. In the nature of things, an agreed 
state of facts, in a cause pending, would be limited and 
confined to that case, and could not be relied on to con- 
elude any one in another case. But if the argument was, 
as I should suppose it probable, that, if the legal princi- 
ples settled by the Court in the case of Doddridge ys. 
‘Thompson & Wright, were the same as arose in other 
cases, the decision settling those principles would be ap- 
plicable to those other cases when they should arise, and 
be held conclusive upon the Government and individuals, 
then the argumentis certainly correct. 

I have no design to engage in the discussion of the 
question before the committee, and only rose to make 
the statement and explanation I have. 

Mr.COCKE produced a report made to the Senate on this 
same subject, which he wished read at the Clerk’s table. 

Mr. WEBSTER opposed this measure as a violation of 
order. The gentleman might read it, but the House 
could not, as such, order the reading of a report, any 
more than of a speech, made in a co-ordinate branch of 
the Legislature. 


Mr. VANCE said that that document wasnot the report 
of the Land Committee, but was drawn up by one of its 
members, who wished to have it adopted as such, but that 
the committee being equally divided, one of its members, 
[Mr. Van Dvxz,] being indisposed and unable to attend, 
who had formerly been in favor of this bill, the docu- 
ment was printed at the request of the member who drew 
it up, and not by authority of the committee. 

Mr. VANCE, (in whose District the land in question 
lies,) wishing to give a further statement of the facts of 
the case, with which he said he was fully acquainted, 
moved that the committee rise. 

It rose accordingly, and having reported progress, had 
leave to sit again. 


Tuurspay, January 11, 1827. 
FREE BLACKS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. POWELL, from the Committee for the District of 
Columbia, which was directed to inquire whether there 
be in force in said District, any law which authorizes the 
imprisonment of any free man of color, and his sale as an 
unclaimed slave, for jail fees andjother charges, made a 
report upon the subject, in which the case of Gilbert 
Houghton, the free man of color from New York, is stated. 

Mr. POWELL accompanied his report by the follow- 
ing bill: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
bled, ‘That whenever any person shall be apprehended or 
committed in the City of Washington, or Georgetown, or 
in the county of Washington, as a runaway, and it should 
appear, upon examination, that the said person is entitled 
to his or her freedom, the jail fees and other legal ex- 
penses of such apprehension or commitment shall be 
chargeable upon the Corporations of the said Towns, or 
County aforesaid, as the case may be, and be collected 
and paid over in the same manner as other public charges. 

“Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
second section of the act of the State of Maryland, passed 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifteen, en- 
titled ** An act relating to servants and slaves,” and now 
in force in the County of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, as authorizes the commitment and sale of free 
persons of color, for prison fees and other charges of ap- 
prehension, upon suspicion of their being runaways, shall 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed.” 

This bill was made the order of the day for to-morrow. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON moved the consideration of the re- 
solution offered by him some days ago, proposing an ap- 
propriation of $ 50,000 to purchase provisions for the re- 
lief of the suffering Greeks ; and the question being, Will 
the House now consider that resolution ? 

Mr. L. demanded that it be taken by yeas and nays. 

The House concurred, and the yeas and nays being 
taken, were—Yeas 54, Nays 109. 

So the House refused, at this time, to consider the re- 
solution. 


SURVIVING OFFICERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Mr. BURGES moved the postponement of all the or- 
ders of the day preceding the bill for the relief of the sur- 
vivors of the Revolutionary Army ; which motion pre- 
vailed. 

The question was on the following resolution, hereto- 
moved by Mr. TUCKER, of S. C. ; 

t Resolved, That the bill for the relief of the surviving 
officers of the Army of the Revolution, as amended in 
Committee of the Whole, be recommitted to the commit- 
tee who reported it, with instructions so to amend the 
same as to make provision for all the officers and soldiers 
who served in the Revolutionary War for six months or 
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more at any one time ; the compensation ofeach officer | ment—as the bill would be open tosuch amendments af. 


Surviving Officers of the Revolution. 


and soldier to be computed and divided among them in | terwardsas they might wish to introduce. 


proportion to the rank they held, and the time they were 
in service ; and also to make provision for the widows of 
such officers and soldiers who were slain, or otherwise 
died while in service, or who have since died.” 

Mr. TUCKER said he had not risen with the purpose 
of making a speech—but merely to state briefly the rea- 
sons which had induced him to offer the resolution for 
recommitment. He believed that the militia who had 
fought the battles of their country, and exposed them- 
selves to danger and to suffering, were as much entitled 
to remuneration as the persons included in the provisions 


Mr. DORSEY rose, and said hegwas urged to depart 
from his general character of being a listener te the dis- 
cussions in this House, by the interesting features of the 
bill under consideration. The State from which I come, 
[said Mr. D.] still contains some survivors of that. gallant 
band, which, under Smallwood, added,so much lustre to 
Maryland, and achieved so much towards the Indepen- 
dence of this nation; and although the district which 1 
represent retains not one of the many officers who bur- 
ried from it to join the armies of the Revolution, yet 
there are widows of such officers and some soldiers still 


of the bill. They had all undergone the same hardships, | left within it. These considerations, and the importance 


braved the same dangers, and endured the same priva- 


of the principle in its national aspect, conquers my indis- 


tions while fighting for liberty. Yet the Government had } position to take up the time of the House. 


never, to this day, made or proposed the smallest remu- 
neration to these men, 
poor and in the most necessitous circumslances—oflicers 
of a standing equal to that of any in the country, had 
served, many of them, during the whole war—as soon as 
one short period of enlistment had expired, they entered 
on another—and thus continued through the whole con- 
test. While they were thus standing in the ranks of 
danger, their wives and children were Fett solitary at their 
homes, and were obliged, by necessity, to follow the 
plough and to handle the hoe and the sickle ; and shall 
these persons, many of them now in indigent circum- 
stances, and justly entitled themselves to be remunerated, 
pay those who had done no more than they, and who 
were in independent circumstances? If the officers in- 
cluded inthe bill were really poor, and in need of public 
charity, there had already a provision been made for them 
by the Government in the Pension law. 

It had been said by some of the advocates of the bill, 
that these officers had been long petitioning the Govern- 
ment, but that their applications had all been neglected— 
but whoever would consult the Journal ofthis House for 
the year 1820, will see that their petition has been listen- 
ed to, considered, and rejected by a vote of 94 to 70. 
{Here Mr. T, sent to the Clerk’s table the Journal refer- 
red to, andit was read.} The claims of the officers were 
quite. ag valid at that time as they are now—the bill then 
reported, provided for those then surviving—the present 
for those now alive. Some of the former had since died, 
andif this bill passes, the heirs of those survivors must 
be made to pay these. This he considered as partial and 
unjust legislation. If the bill made provision for all who 
had served theircountry in the Revolution, without draw- 
ing invidious lines of distinction, then he would heartily 
vote for it, but not otherwise. He thought the officers 
who received their pay in depreciated money, such as 
did them but little good, should so far be compensated— 
but on the score of half-pay for life, he would never con- 
sent to vote them one cent: for, in that respect, they had 
been better provided for than any who had shared in the 
same dangers and services—still, if all should be put on 
the same footing in the bill, he would vote for the whole. 
The relinquishment of the half pay for life, and accept- 
ing full pay for five years, in lieu of it, was not an arbitrary 
act of the Congress, but a voluntary proposal of the offi- 
cers themselves. [Here Mr. T. read from the Journal of 
Congress in the year 1782, a report on that subject.] Mr. 
‘Tocxer concluded by saying that he never could consent 
totake the money of the poor to pay the rich, and he had 
reason to believe that some of the officers to be bencfit- 
ted by the bill were worth a million of dollars—others 
half a million—others twenty, others thirty thousand dol- 
lars. They were almost all men of fortune or in easy cir- 
cumstances. If any gentleman did not wish tò go as far 
as he did, in including six months men, but wished to 

take in those only who had served nine, twelve, or eigh- 
teen months, they might still vote for the recommit- 


The amendment moved by the honorable member 


not even to such of them as were | from Rhode Island, provides alike for the surviving ofi- 


cers and soldiers. The motion of the honorable member 
from South Carolina is to recommit, with instructions to 
incorporate in the bill a provision for the militia. I do 
trust that the bill will not be incumbered with any such 
provision. The character of the claims, and the princi- 
ples on which they depend, are widely different, and it 
is not therefore right that they should be united in one 
common fate. The claim of the officer is predicated on 
the promise of half pay made by the old Congress, in 
1780, to those who should serve to the end of the war ; 
and on the commutation of 1785, of the half pay to five 
years’ full pay. i , 

it is not necessary for me to speak of the patriotism, 
sufferings, and sacrifices, encountered by those ‘gallant 
men, in rescuing this nation from her Colonial bondage. 
They are known to all. The question is not what was 
their patriotism, their sufferings, their sacrifices; but the 
question is, has the nation redeemed its promise in the 
sense that it was made ? and if not, does not national jus- 
tice, public policy, and gratitude, alike invoke a legis- 
lative provision, fulfilling, according to the fair ander- 
standing of the parties at the time, the pledge of 1780 ?—- 
a pledge given by the old Congress at the most disas- 
trous period of the war; and from which it has already 
been stated, that General Wasbington declared that the 
most beneficial results to the cause were felt. 

I believe, Sir, that the nation never has paid what it 
then promised, or any thing like a fair equivalent. Half 
pay for life was the bounty offered to the officers who 
should continue in the service to the end of the war. 
Does any honorable member allege that this half pay has 
been paid to those who did serve to the end of the war ? . 
No, Sir, not one. It is alleged, however, that the offi- 
cers who were entitled to receive the half pay, agreed to 
receive in lieu thereof five years’ full pay; and that this 
agreement extinguishes any claim for half pay during 
life. Let it be conceded that it is so, and that there was 
a substitution of another provision for those gallant men, 
Let us see if that substituted provision has been com- 
plied with upon the part of the American People. It 
was, that ‘* the officers should be entitled to receive five 
“ years? full pay in money, or securities on interest at six 
“per cent. as Congress shall find it most convenient.” 
Was the money paid? Was the security given? Did 
what was given bear an interest at six per cent.? |The 
officer who shed his blood for his country, and wasted 
his own private resources for the common cause, had 
emphatically a right to expect from this nation a religious 
and scrupulous observance of this promise. oa ee 

The army was disbanded; no money was paid; no 
funds set apart and consecrated by the old Congress for 
the payment of this hallowed debt ; but the officer re- 
ceived, instead of money or security, à certificate, stating 
that. there was so much due him for commutation. Can 
it be said, that this was a compliance with the promises 
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heldout in the commutation resolution? It was not 
money that was paid, it was not a security for their debt 
that was given; it was a bare admission of the existence 
of a debt--when to be paid, and by whom, nobody 
knew : for at this time, owing to the jealousy of the 
States, the Congress of the Confederacy had not the 
power to provide or enforce a system of revenue ; the 
public wants and the public supplies were furnished by 
requisitions made on the States of the Confederation. 
These were, from causes incidental to the state of the 
times, but slowly gratified. In this general depression, 
in this state of incertitude, as to the future destinies of 
this Nation, and this omission to make provision for the 
redemption of the war debt, these certificates depreci- 
ated. The officer, retiring from the war, found his pri- 
yate resources exhausted ; his farm ina state of waste 
and ruin, and the debt, which he contracted in furnishing 
himself with an establishment in the army, corresponding 
with his rank, and, in very many cases, in buying what 
was necessary to sustain life, was compelled to part with 
these evidences of debt, ata sacrifice of eight for one. 
This sacrifice was the inevitable result of that omission, 
by the Congress of the Confederation, to provide the 
means necessary for the pledged security ; a security 


which, if provided, would have sustained the credit of 


the certificate, and enabled its holder to convert it to his 
own wants, without this immense sacrifice; and by this 
omission, or this incapacity to do so, who shall be the 
sufferer ? 

‘Those who make promises, have no right to violate 

them; or if they do violate them, they are bound, by 
every principle of equity and justice, to compensate the 
loss which results from their violation. Shall this Nation 
profit from its own omission to provide the means neces- 
sary to sustain public credit, by the loss and ruin of the 
authors ofits political existence ? Heaven forbid ! Then, 
ti 1791, it must be admitted that the officer was not 
paid the commutation money—that the evidences of the 
debt were transferred, in many instances, ata ruinous 
sactificeand that the officer and soldier of the Revo- 
lution, who retained his certificate, received nothing 
from his country, from the disbanding of the Army until 
1791. Rutitis said that these debts were funded by the 
consent of the officers in that year, and that the nation 
satisfied them by assuming the payment of these debts. 
These debts could never be satisfied until the whole sti- 
palations contained in the promise of the resolution of 
1783 were complied with on the part of the Government 
to its soldiers—the promise was to pay the principal in 
money or securities, bearing six per cent. interest. No 
security was given; we have seen the ruinous conse- 
quences toits gallant defenders, by its not doing so. 
Phe principal has never been paid. “The interest on the 
whole sum due has never been paid—a six per cent. in- 
terest has never been paid on that part of the principal 
which was paid. 

By the act of 1790, these certificates were funded by 
the Congress at about three quarters of the nominal 
amount of the principal sum due. Ona part of this sum, 
Congress assumed to pay interest thereafter, at six per 
cent.; they postponed the payment of one other part for 
ten years, without interest ; and the interest due on the 
certificates from 1783, was funded, bearing an interest of 
only three percent. Yet gentlemen tell us, that the pre- 
mise to pay five years’ full pay, with interest thereon till 
paid, has been satisfied hy the payment of less than the 
principal, without interest, on a part of it, and a less in- 
terest than was stipulated ! 

But they say that the officers and soldiers assented to 
receive the sums offered by the funding system, and that, 
m consequence of such assent, they now have no claim. 
Immediately after the Constitution was adopted, the 
Congress turned their attention to the justice and the ne- 
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cessity of making provision for the public creditors. We 
all know that the first causes, which organized these ri- 
val parties in this nation, and which have agitated the 
councils of our country till very recently, may be traced. 
to the diversity of views which existed in the first Con- 
gress upon this subject. The proposition to fund these 
debts, by the nation, was resisted with all the ardor’ of 
conviction, that the measure would. be injurious to the 
State sovercignties ; that it was creating a large funded 
debt, to be wielded ‘by the Federal Government; and 
that the individual States ought to assume the payment of 
their quota. 
presented to the general policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment in funding the war debt, but there were also great 


There were, sir, not only objections then 


differences of opinion as to the general principles which 
ought to be assumed in funding the debts. Some cons 
tended for the discrimination in the debts; others con- 
tended that it should be funded at 2s. 6d. in the pound, 
that being the supposed average price at which holders 
had parted with their evidences of debt; while others 
urged that the only fair mode of paying those debts was 
to pay to the holder of the evidence of the debt what he 
gave, and to pay the residue to the gallant soldier, or the 
public spirited creditor, who had fought the battles, or 
furnished the supplies to the starving armies, or sustained. 
the tottering credit of his country. i 


Under this conflict of feeling and collision of sentiment, . 


a compromise was made, and a law passed. assuming 
these debts on the principles which I have already stated. 
Your officers did fund their debts under this law. Yes, 
sir, onc of the parties to the contract was the supreme 
power of the nation. No tribunal existed then, or can 
ever exist, where the citizens can, by the judgment of a 
Court, enforce his claims against the sovereign People. 
The party was the Judge, and the Judge might and did 
say, as the tyrant did say, Sic volo, sic. jubeo, voluntas 
stet pro lege—and from this decision, there was, there is, 
no appeal. Yes, the officers. did fund their debts ; tired 
out by the long procrastination of their debtor, they did 
compromise their claims, and consented to receive a less 
sum than was due; thus giving another illustrious ex- 
ample of the sacrifices they were still ready to make, At 
this time the Government was in its infancy ; its resources 
were not developed. The republican jealousy of the 
States viewed with distrust the expansion of the Execu- 
tive influence, by the accumulation of s large national 
debt. The whole debt then due was not, therefore, as- 
sumed, and a compromise was made with the public cre- 
ditor. Your soldiers ask you to give them now some 
eqnivalent for the advantages which you derive from this 
compromise. 

Your resources are now developed; the country holds 
an elevated rank among the nations of the earth, and the 
apprehensions of danger to our republican. institutions, 
from the accumulation of a national debt, no longer exist. 
In this hour of prosperity, let us, then, pay something to 
those to whom we owe oursecurity and liberties. : Ifthe 
merchant, whose wealth has been shipwrecked, has been 
compelled, with humble pride, to compromise with his 
creditor, by giving him a less sum than is dug, shall, when 
fortune shall have smiled upon him and restored his 
wealth, pay his poor creditor the sum still due, he is 
looked upon asa splendid example of commercial inte- 
grity, and his course is pointed out as worthy of the high- 
est commendations, and fit for imitation. If this be true 
as to an individual, how much more is it as to a nation. 
How glorious will it be for us, now we have the means, 
now that fortune smiles on our country’s cause, to pay 
her gallant sons the debt unpaid when the compromise 
was made.. Jf it be the moral duty. of an individual thus 
to act, how much more so is it the duty of the American 
People, more especially when, to act thus, she acts bene- 
fieially for the surviving few of the Revolutionary Army. 
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ippose, -sit,. that there is not a dollar due them, 
erin law or on the- broad principles of equity, ‘are 


support of the appropriation for them? Ai 
“igs The gëntleman from Tennessee says, that their claims 
have: been satisfied, and that it is not permitted “to as- 
sembled nations, in their legislative capacity, to feel sym- 
-pathy ; that they are as inanimate material beings, with- 
out feelings, and that justice ‘alone canbe the rule of 
legislation with them.” ‘This frozen, cold-blooded theo- 
ry, is rejected by-the settled policy of this People. Your 
statute book contains many acts of legislation based on 
sympathy. and policy. -God forbid that a nation should 
not bhe permitted to indulge its charities, its sympathies, 
when, by so doing, it- promotes some great national po- 
gy. Upon what other principle reposes the act of Con- 
gress giving to the inhabitants of Caraccas bread? They 
hadno claims upon us; they were aliens to our Jaws, 
strangers. to our People, and known only to them by 
‘their repeated sufferings from an earthquake, which it 
pleased high heaven to visit them with. Yet we gave 
thema pure, voluntary, unasked-for bounty. And why 
did.we so? It was because they then were in the first 
-movements of a revolution, having for its object a sepa- 
‘ration of their colonial dependence ; and it was our po- 
. Gey and our interest to attach them to us, by palpable and 
positive indications of sympathy for their starving condi- 
tuon. 

Again : Why did we give to our gallant seamen a rich 
reward for the capture and destruction of the enemy’s 
vessels of war? They had no claim on the justness of 
the nation, based on statutory promises. It was because 
it-was our policy and our interest to foster and encourage 
that spirit of chivalry which led to the triumph of our 
Navy over our foe.. Upon what other principle is based 
the pension law of 1817? ‘They say the soldiers of the 
American Army were paid. Yet we put millions at the 
disposal of the War Department, to provide for the de- 
clining years of those valiant patriots of the Revolution 
who were suffering the ills of poverty. We did so, be- 
cause it was, and now is, our policy and interest to con- 
vince our citizens that those who devote the prime of 
their lives to the service of their country, in fighting her 
battles, shall, when overtaken by poverty, be provided 
for by the national bounty. The nation will scout the 
idea that we should adhere to sheer justice, when, by 
indulging in charity to those “remnants of other days,” 
we. shall produce a moral influence over the People teem- 
ing with the highest national benefits. 

I appeal, then, to this House, to adopt now the same 
policy towards those who are not so abject in circum 
starices as to come within the range of the pension law, 
yet want the means to dispel that cloud of fearful antici- 
pation of want and suffering for themselves and children, 
which mars: the pleasure of their departing day. It will 
elevate our national character ; it will produce a great 
moral effect. It will place this nation, in the estimation 
of the. Buropean world, of which it is now the envy, in 
the highest rank. By doing so, posterity will be roused 
to the same valorous efforts of chivalry and patriotism, 
from the recollection that national gratitude would not 
permit the military supporters of that war, which even- 
tuated in the recognition of our national independence, 
to want-the comforts of life in their old age- 

The gentleman from Tennessee says, that the Govern- 
ment has provided for them already, by the Executive de- 
termination to confer all appointments on them. © There 
has existed this disposition in the Executive Department, 
Butit could not reachallof them. The patronage of the 

Government has not- been sufficiently diffusive to reach 
lk- The number of offices created by Congress was not 

iently numerous to provide for all. In the State of 
Myland; of the thirteen who now survive, there is not 


sre no other considerations which may be called’ to. the 


one who has fed on the pap’ of ‘the national Treasury ! ! 
The gentleman from Tennessee says, that they have 
received the grateful plaudits of the American People. 
Yes, they have. The veriest child in the school has heard 
of their services, and been taught-to laud them. De- 
clamation has been exhausted in portraying, in the most 
glowing colors, their services. and their sufferings. When 
they approach you and ask for. the means of procuring 
comfort, you answer : We have commended you ; you 
live in our respect ; you will be immortal in history. They 
may well reply: You have given us ‘‘high-sounding, 
pompous words ; full of vain glory ; but productive of no 
solid advantage :” they will not render us comfortable, 
by supplying us with the necessaries which our habits 
require. : 

As to the provision for the militia, it is to be objected, 
that the principle has never been sustained by the States 
or the National Government. I have not learnt of any 
State on whose pension roll they are placed ; the Con- 
gress has never recognized their tight ; they were called 
out by the State—the State must provide for them ; and, 
if they should find it expedient to do so, exhibit the State 
claim for such disbursement to the review of this House. 
The gentleman will destroy the bill by too much kind- 
ness ; “honey will pall in its own sweetness ;” it is too 
diffusive; the militia have not petitioned for it; it is 
enough to pay those who ask us. Besides, if we view it 
as paying what was withheld under the compromise, 
when the debt was funding, the militia have no claim. 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, briefly attempted to present 
my views. - They are, and will always be, confused, from 
the embarrassment arising from speaking in this room, 

Mr. DRAYTON rose, and said: I am opposed to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, because I am in favor of the bill which has been re- 
ported by the committee. If the amendment succeeds 
the bill must full. It was by introducing amendments of 
the same character as the one submitted by my colleague, 
that the bill was destroyed at the last session: by the 
same cause, by encumbering it with apparent aid, by 
moving resolutions to obtain information, by inserting 
objects so numerous as to render it impossible that they 


should be attained, was the bill before defeated ; and 


such, I apprehend, will be the result at the present ses- 
sion. If the bill should be recommitted, either no report 
will be made before the rising of Congress, or it will be 
made so late as to preclude the possibility of acting upon 
it. If, after all the labor bestowed upon the subject by 
four committees, after all the information that has been fure 
nished by these committees, and by the answers to special 
inquiries made by the House, there are not sufficient ma- 
terials before us to enable us to decide, I despair of suffi- 


cient information eyer being procured. If gentlemen have 
read the reports and documents which have been laid up-- 
on our tables, they must be inthe 
necessary to inform their minds. . If they have not read 
these papers, they cannot know what information is want- 
ing.- Sir, I address the House upon this occasion with 
peculiar reluctance. 
been manifested of 
evident that they are averse to the bill ; 
larly evident that they are hostile to that part of it which 
provides for the surviving Revolutionary officers. In 
spite, nevertheless, of these disheartening manifestations 
of the prevalent opinion ; in spite of objections address- 


possession of every fact 


From the symptoms which have 
the disposition of the members, it1s 
it is more pect- 


ed to popular prejudices, agamst distinguishing between 
the officers and the soldiers ; being firmly convinced that 
what I advocate is founded upon the basis of justice, I 
shall, as well Lam able, endeavor to make that justice 
apparent. According to my views, Congress might, with 
perfect propricty, relieve the officers, although the ap- 
plication on behalf of the soldiers should be rejected. 
Not that I would wish to be understood as mainta:ning 
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that the claims of the soldiers should not be listened to ; | num, as Congress should find most convenient, instead of 
on the contrary, I am in favor of them ; but Itrust that I | the half pay promised for life by the resolution of 21st of 
shall be able to show that the officers ought to receive | October, 1780 ; and the said securities to be such as shall. 
what by the bill is given to them, although it should be į be given to other creditors of the United States. . Ought 
decided that no provision should be made for the soldiers. | not this contract to be carried into execution ? The ques- 
From the condition of our country during the war of| tion now, is not whether a similar renumeration ought to 
the Revolution, both our officers and soldiers were most | have been made to the soldiers: it was not made to 
inadequately compensated for their services. When they | them : they, therefore, cannot complain of its violation. 
did receive pay, which was rarely, both received it in a | It was made to the officers ; consequeutly, if it has not 
depreciated currency, frequently so depreciated as to be | been faithful, they have a right to complain, snd have a 
almost valueless ; but, among the soldiers were distribut-| right now to ask for a compliance with it. The statement 
ed clothes and arms, when clothes and arms could be | of this position carriers with it its demonstration : in or. 
rocured, and they were not at the expense of furnish- | der, then, to: establish the right of the Revolutionary 
ing these articles themselves. The officers were obliged | Officers, it remains for me to satisfy the House, that the 
to purchase their clothes and arms, and if in the cavalry, | officers have not received the amount of five years’ full 
or mounted officers, their horses, saddles, and bridles. | pay, whether we regard the language or the intention of 
To defray these additional and great expenses, what were | the resolution which I have cited. Is it not a fair and 
their means?, Exclusively their private purses; butj reasonable inference from the resolution, that the amount 
as these were shortly as empty as the coffers of the pub- | of five years’ pay was to be delivered to the officers at 
lic Treasury, they must have been under the necessity | the end of the war? No time of payment, ’tis true, was 
of pawning their credit. The average pay of a Captain, | specified ; but, if an individual engages with another, 
during the greater part of the war, was not equal to four | that he shall receive a certain sum, if he performs a cer- 
dollars a month, and towards its conclusion, not equal to | tain act, would not both law and equity say, that the sum 
one dollar a month. As to pay, then, the soldiers could | became due when the act was performed ? Suppose an 
not have been in a worse situation than the officers, | agreement with a carpenter or a bricklayler, that if he 
whilst the latter were exposed to considerable disburse- | build a house, he shall have a stipulated price for doing 
ments, from which the former were exempt. After the | so; would he not have aright to demand his money, 
conclusion of the war, both officers and soldiers were | when he had finished the house? If so, upon the same 
paid upon precisely the same principles. In this respect, | principle, would not the officer be entitled to five years" 
therefore, there was no difference between them, al-| pay, at the termination of hostilities? But he did not re- 
though the pecuniary losses of the officer, from thej ceiveit. This remuneration was to be paid in money, or 
greater expenses he was subject to, exceeded those of| securities on interest at six per cent. per annum. Was 
the soldier. From this brief view of the relative situa- | this done’ In 1783, the Paymaster gave certificates to 
tions of the officers and soldiers, it will not be denied | the officers, merely showing what was due for five years’ 
that, in no respect, were the hardships and privations of | full pay, and that the amount was payable, with interest 
the soldier greater than those of the officer. I think it|at six per cent. from the day of the date. This was 
will not be denied that the hardships and privations of} neither . money, or a secutity for money : it placed the 
the officer exceeded those of the soldier; and yet, so! officers in no better situation than they were before, ex- 
far as relates to their pay, they were ultimately compen- | cepting, that it was a Jiquidation of their demands: It 
sated in the same manner, was no more a security, than would an acknowledgment 
It has been asked, by the gentleman from Tennessee, | at the bottom ofan account current be a security, because 
why distinguish between officers and soldiers? Are not | it admitted the balance struck in it to be due, The real 
the latter entitled toas much consideration as the former ? | meaning of security was shown, when the publie credit. 
Why, then, compensate officers, and reject the claims of | ors were paid in 1791 : certificates were then issued, the 
the soldiers? I will answer the questions of the gen-| payment of which was guarantied by adequate funds : 
tleman. So far as relates to pay, no distinction is attempt- | these securities might be considered to be equivalent to 
ed to be drawn between their rights. They were both | money, as the principal and interest were to be paid at 
entitled to their pay, which they more than earned. | prescribed periods: they, therefore, if retained, yielded 
They both fought, and bled, and contributed towards the | money ; if sold, they would produce money, at their 
glory and independence of their country ; and wherever | market value. 
a contract has been entered into between them and the| The Revolutionary officers, ruined by the war, when 
nation, it ought to be equally observed. This is an ab-| they obtained their certificates in 1783, were not relieved. 
stract proposition, which no one upon this floor will con- | Such certificates afforded no present resources ; the hold- 
trovert. It being admitted that officers and soldiers are | ers were hopeless of the period arriving when they would 
equally entitled to the fulfilment of their contracts, pro- | be valuable, and this hopelessness was increased by the 
vided they performed the conditions upon which the con- | acts of the Government : for, in May, 1785, Congress de- 
tracts were founded, and that they did, is conceded by | clared that they were unable to pay these certificates, be- 
all, let us sce what these contracts were. The nation j cause the States had not furnished them with the means. 
bound itself to allow to officers and soldiers, a certain | The same language was held by Congress in April, 1784, 
amount of pay. At the same time, and in the same man- | and ’tis added, that, all the officers had received, “ were 
ner, the sums accruing on this account were paid to offi- | certificates only that money was duc to them.” © In 
cers and soldiers. In this respect, there was no discrim- April, 1786, a report was made, which Congress agreed 
ination between them, so far as the principles of the set- | to, that the requisitions paid in by the States, from °81 to 
tlement extend. However inadequate this remuneration | ’86, were less than necessary for the bare maintenance of 
maay have been no question is now raised respecting it. | the Government, and that, without the grant of an im- 
No provision is contained in the bill which allows any | post, it would not be in their power to establish funds for 
thing to the officers for irregular or depreciated pay. But | the payment of the proposed commutation to the officers 
Congress made another, and a separate and distinct con- | for their half pay for life. Under the pressure of want, 
tract with the officers. On the 22d of March, 1783, they | and discouraged by these repeated declarations by Con- 
revolved, that such officers as were then in service, and | gress, of their inability to satisfy their claims, ’tis noto- 
should continue therein to the end of the war, should be | rious, that the officers sacrificed their certificates at such 
entitled to receive the amount of 5 years’ full pay, in ilow prices, as to render them almost valueless. From 
moncy, or securities on interest at six per cent. per an- | this detail itis eyident that the Government did not com- 
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ply with their contract. Although their non-compliance | them, convinced that a mere reference to what is so well 
arose from no breach of faith, but. from inability, the | known, will ‘satisfy every one that the claims of the offi- 
effects were the same : if, therefore, from this cause, the | cers of the Revolution are of a higher order than those 
officers suffered, and that they did suffer from this cause, | of the general creditor. . The gentleman from Tennes- 
no one questions, they ought to be compensated; and, | see has said that observations of this nature are only ap- 
granting a performance of the contract in 1791, yet, if peals to the heart, and that a nation should govern itself, 
the delay of eight years and the repeated declarations of | not by sensibility and compassion, but by the stern rules 
Congress of their inability to pay the certificates, produ- | and maxims of justice : I flatter myself that, upon the 
ced the opinion, that the certificates were worthless, ot ground of strict and rigid justice, the claims I am advo- 
of inconsiderable value, surely, upon every equitable and | cating are to be preferred to those of other creditors, and 
moral consideration, Congress is bound to make good the | to be distinguished from them upon principles which 
losses resulting from their own acts, whenever they are | would be recognized ina court of equity, as entitling an 
ina condition to do so. eae individual to the full measure of compensation which is 
But, says the gentleman from Tennessee, the officers re-| asked for in this bill. First. There was a special pro- 
ceived all they were entitled to, and the depreciation of} mise, precise and definite, to pay a certain sum of money 
their certificates ought not to affect the nation. I shall, | in a certain manner. This amount of money was not paid, 
I trust, be able to shew, conclusively, that the officers} nor was the manner in which it was to be paid complied 
did not receive all they were entitled to; and that the} with. Secondly. There was a special consideration for 
depreciation of their certificates, under the circumstances | this promise, which was the relinquishment of a vested 
Ihave mentioned, ought to affect the nation, I hope 1] right to half pay for life—a consideration of greater value 
have already satisfactorily demonstrated. When the gen-| than what was substituted by Congress as an equivalent 
tleman from Tennessee says, that the officers received all | for it. 
they were entitled to, he means, I presume, though he| ‘Thirdly. There has been an interpretation of their 
has not so expressed himself, that in 1791, after the fund- | own contract, by Congress, evidenced by the certificate 
ing system was in operation, and after the adoption of the | granted by them in 1783, in which they stipulate, in ex- 
Federal Constitution, they received a full compensation. | press and unequivocal terms, to pay the full amount of 
In this position the gentleman is under an error. Let me | five years’ pay to the holder of the certificate, with in- 
prove that he is so. Five years’ full pdy of a Captain | terest from its date, at six per cent. per annum. Could 
amounted to $2,400. How was this paid ? A certificate} 1 enumerate any grounds better. founded in equity, or 
on Ist January, 1791 was issued for two-thirds, or $1,600 | even in strict and rigid justice, than these? ‘They all 
with interest at six percent.; for one third, or $800, | apply to the Revolutionary oficer: none of them to any 
another certificate was issued, without interest, until after | other public creditor. Can it, then, with the semblance 
ten years, ‘The interest on the original certificate, from | of propriety, be contended, that their claims are no bet- 
4th November, ’83, to the Ist January, ’91, was $1,030, | ter than those of other creditors? If I should be mista- 
and for this a certificate was issued at three per cent. | ken in these distinctions which I have made in favor of 
only. Was this a compliance with a contract, under| the officers, in the following positions I think no one 
which the officers were to receive five years’ full pay in | will say that I can be mistaken—that no creditor has 
money, or in securities at six per cent.? If money had | stronger claims upon the Goverument then the American 
been paid, on the Ist January, 94, a Captain would have | Revolutionary officers, and that no one should receive a 
received $3,430, upon which the annual interest, at six | more favorable settlement than they ; and yet there are 
per cent. would have been $205 80, whereas the amount | creditors, with whom more favorable settlements have 
of the interest of what he did receive, was $126 90 :| been made. The foreign officers in our service received 
after the lapse of ten years, he would have the interest | certificates of registered debt, in exchange for their ori- 
upon $800, which is $48 ; adding this to $126 90, would ginal certificates, which were shortly afterwards paid in 
make $174 90. Not only did the officer lose the differ- | specie, to the full amount of principal and interest. 
ence of interest between $205 80 and $174 90, but for | Surely, then, our officers should be dealt with in the same 
ten years he was altogether deprived of interest upon | manner. Congress‘ resolved, in March, ’83, that the sc- 
one-third of his principal ; and for the interest between | curities given to the officers should be such gs should be 
*83 and ’91, which ought either to have been paid in ’91, | given to other creditors of the United States; Other of 
or regarded as principal, interest was only allowed at the | ficers reccived a higher remuneration and more valuable 
rate of 3-per cent. This statement is corroborated by | securities. These officers were of the same class of cre- 
one which was made by the Register of the Treasury | ditors as the American Revolutionary officers : would it 
Department, under vcall by this House, according to] not, then, be an obvious breach of pledged faith, if our 
which a Captain lost $2,426 34, by the manner in which | officers should not be put upon the same footing as other 
his commutotion certificate was funded in 1791. creditors in precisely a similar situation,’ Would not the 
But, say the gentlemen from ‘Tennessee and from f departure from principle be the same, as if we were to 
South Carolina, the officers have no right to complain, pay some individuals all they were entitled to, and no- 
because they were settled with like other publie credi- | thing to others equally entided ? For, unquestionably, 
tors, Y believe there are very few individuals, whether | between paying nothing, and only paying, partly, what 
in this House, or out-of this House, who put the claims | is due, when the whole is due, the only differcnee is, that 
of our Revolutionary officers upon the same fooling with | the injury is less, but the violations of justice and con- 
those of other creditors. 1 will not weary the House with | science are the same. s 
a thrice told tale; 1 will not recapitulate the hardships I trust that f have established, by sober, logical reason- 
and privations which our officers were exposed to, the | ing. that the claims of the Revolutionary officers, so far 
bodily anguish which they endured from wounds, the | as they are provided for in this bill, are founded in justice, 
perils they encountered ina long, bloody, protracted con- | in that justice which all must recognize ; which comes 
test of eight years, against the best appointed and best | home to cyery one’s bosom ; which ought not to be de- 
supplicd troops in the world ; better armed, better fed, | nied by an individual, and which should more promptly 
better clothed, better paid, better disciplined, than the | be acceded to by a great and flourishing nation. wW hen 
American. continentals, and bringing superior numbers | that nation could not discharge all her engagements, she 
into the field. These topics have been already discussed, | satisfied them io the extent of Ler ability : she can now 
and eloquently discussed, by the Chairman of the Com- f pay her debts; and is bound to do so, Upon every prin 
mittee. Ushall content myself with a bare reference to ! ciple of policy aud integrity. 
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Most of the objections which have been urgéd against 
the bill, I have incidentally replied to. Upon one or two 
not yet noticed, I will briefly remark. It has been said, 
who ever heard of an army of officers without soldiers ? 
‘That without soldiers battles couldjnot have been fought, 
and that without soldiers battles could not have. been 
won. No one controverts these propositions. No one 
wishes to deprive the soldier of the renown which he has 
won, and the compensation. which he was entitled to. 
But, surely, the officer has his rights, and for no more 
than these rights.am I contending. In all services, the 
compensation of an officer is rated higher than that of a 
soldier. Science'and mind are deemed to be qualities of 
a higher order than mere physical force and animal cou- 
rage : these qualities are supposed to be possessed in a 
greater degree, by those selected to command, than by 
those who are to obey, and, therefore, to those who com- 

. mand, a higher remuneration is awarded; and to that 
higher remuneration they are as justly entitled, as sol- 
diers are to a smaller. But, let it be recollected, al- 
thongh science and intelligence are peculiarly requisite 
in an officer, that, in the field of battle, he encounters 
the same dangers as the soldier, whilst his duty requires 
ofhim, amidst these dangers, to keep his judsment cool, 
to form plans and combinations for the conduct and dis- 
position of his troops, and to watch and circumvent the 
movements of the enemy. 

The gentleman from Tennessee has asserted, and my 
colleague has repeated, that the friends of this bill pro- 
pose to aid the wealthy, and to neglect the poor. Sir, 
observations of this nature are not addressed to the rea- 
son, but to the prejudices of mankind. If the claims of 
the officers are just, they ought tu be allowed, whether 
they are rich or poor. Justice, to be justice, must be 
impartial. Justice is personified as blind, to signify that 
she is influenced by principles, not by persons. But, ifa 
different rule is to obtain ; if poverty is a requisite ingre- 
dient in the composition of justice, I fear, it may be 
urged in the cause of the officers. That some of them 
may be rich, I do not deny ; but, to my knowledge, many 
oftthem are poor. I have known a Revolutionary officer 
buried at the expense of his friends, because he died leav- 
ing no property behind him. I have known another im- 
mured in a gaol for a small debt which he was unable to 
pay. Ihave known another constrained to confine him- 
self to bis wretched habitation, to avoid the arrest of his 
person by his creditors, and who must have perished, 
had he not been supplied by charity with food, clothes, 
and fuel; and L have known as gallant a veteran, and as 
fearless a soldier, as ever drew a sword, or set his life 


contrary, that the claims of those officers. will prevail, 
who are comprehended in the resolution of seventeen. 
hundred and eiglity.three. Whatever may be done, there 
should be no delay. Those who.are to be benefited by 
this bill must soon cease to exist. They have already ar- 
rived at, or passed, the period allotted by the Psalmist to. 
the life of man. °’Tis but little that is asked ; and will 
that little be refused, when, by granting it, we shall not, 
only do an act of justice, but afford repose to the weary. 
limbs of. the war-worn patriot, enable him to procure the 
decent comforts of subsistence, cheer him with the. na» 
tion’s recognition of his services, and smooth his passage. 
to the grave, which must soon open to receive him, whe- 
ther we gladden. the brief remnant of his days by our li~ 
berality, or embitter it by our neglect ? 

Mr. ALSTON said, he should vote to re-commit the 
bill upon the table. He did not see the unfairness so 
much complained of by the gentlemen from Maryland, 
(Mr. Doxszx,] and from South Carolina, [Mr. Drayron.} 
They both contend that it was calculated completely to 
defeat the object of the bill. Should this be the result, 
he could see nothing unfair in the motion: for the 
strength of the House could as well be tried in this way 
as by a direct vote on its passage, and it was a motion. 
perfectly consistent, agreeable to the rules and orders of 
the House. Mr, A. apprehended other motives, besides 
those avowed, were entertained by ‘gentlemen. They 
were afraid that, under this motion, a comparison would 
be made between the claims of the surviving officers of 
the Revolution and other sufferers of that day. This 
comparison he would endeavor to,make. He believed he 
was borne out by the fact, when he asserted that there 
was not now living a single: individual in the Southern 
country who. was of an age to take part in the struggle 
for independence, who had not an equal claim upon the 
Government with those who are continually harassing 
Congress. While our farmers were fighting the battles of 
their country, their houses and plantations were plunder- 
ed by both parties; one party, while their wives and 

| their children were spared, seized every thing that could 
i be found ; after‘taking the very bed from under them, 
and after cutting them open, and scattering the feathers 
before the winds of Heaven, carried off the tick ; the 
other party, after examining the meat-house and corn 
crib, would leave only a scanty allowance for the women 
and children, driving off horses, hogs, and'cattle, to the 
army, giving a cértificate exactly such as gentlemen have 
| fomd so much fault with, worth not one cent in the 
pound more than those given to the Revolutionary offi- 
cers, and funded in the same. manner, and at the] same 


upon a cast; who fought from the commencement to the time, (viz : 1791.) If, then, Sir, the gentleman fro 
termination of hostilities ; who saved his native State, | South Carolina, [Mr. Drayroy,] be correct in saying that 
South Carolina, from invasion, by destroying the enemy’s | we owed the Revolutionary officers a debt, how can that 
fleet upon the ocean, and afterwards vanguishing that | gentleman draw a line of distinction between the cases I 
enemy in battle, in the open field ; whose name is borne | have named, and those of the officers? Mr. A, then 
by an island on which he signalized his valor; whose | asked, which of the two have the strongest claim en you, 
fame is annually celebrated by a society established to! the widow and the orphan, whose husband and father 
commemorate it; yet, nevertheless, compelled, in his | thus suffered, or those officers, who were almost the only 
okl age, to depend for the necessaries of life upon the | favored people of the lanq? There was nota man in the 
whole section of the Southern country ,who was not 
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that the Continental officers were the first served, and the | officers, thought every body but themselves were ac- 
refuse handed over to the militia. If the gentleman from | tually dead, who had. witnessed: their transactions. No 
South Carolina, [Mr. Drayron,] will read the history of | settlement with them, however solemnly entered into, 
those times, written by an eye-witness of the scene, a|-was binding on their pari. They, forty years after the 
man of his own State, he will learn that the facts I have | date of the transaction, and long after a final settlement 
stated are not exaggerated; in fact, they fall very short | had taken place, come forward to complain of the in- 
of what really did occur. Mr.A. then observed, you | justice done them; and you know, Mr. Speaker, it is 
hear no claim set up bythe farmers and militia of our | much easier to make out a strong case, ora just claim, of 
country ; they are not found, year after year, session af- forty years’ standing, than at the time it occurred. It is 
ter session, hanging on upon the skirts of members of | well known that, the older a claim against the Govern- 
Congress, making their complaints ; they believed it was | ment, the easier to get proof to substantiate it; but once 
a common cause, and were content with the final issue of | let an advantage be got of the Government, and I, for 
the contest; the great object was attained ; the suffer- | one, will answer for it, you will never hear any body 
ings and hardships were common to all, and all should be | come and say, I have received too much, and let me pay 
content with that which the Government had given. | it back to the Government. 
Yet, Sir, we owe a debt of gratitude to all who shared in The gentleman from South Carolina boldly asserts that 
the perils and glories of the Revolution—regulars, State | we are in debt to these officers, and declares it proved 
troops, and militia. The distinctions in this bill are, to by an arithmetical calculation, and goes largely into an 
me, odious : for one, I will not make any. ‘The gentle- | argument of the manner in which the certificates of the 
man [Mr. Duarron,] talks of the difficulty the Govern- surviving officers were funded, to prove his assertion, 
ment had in keeping the army together. ‘Will that gen-| but says not one word about the claim of others who 
tleman be so good as to examine the documents he him- | funded their certificates, and the hardness of their case. 
self has referred to? Documents laid upon'our table by | No, sir, upon the case of any except the surviving offi- 
the officers themselves. If he will, he will there find that | cers, he is ag silent as the grave. Now, sir, let us exam- 
there was no difficulty in retaining the officers. He will | ine the arithmetic of the gentleman, and see to what re- 
find there was a time when it actually became necessary | sult it will lead us: Ishall not attempt it by a long string 
to strike off the supernumerary officers, and apply to the | of figures ; it can be shown to any man who has a calcu- 
States to fill the ranks with men by conscription, thus lating head, that the statements laid upon our table, and 
causing a particular number to produce so many soldiers, | so much relied upon to support~the claim, are not true ; 
which, from dire necessity, was carricd into rigid execu- I unhesitatingly declare the statements relied upon, 
tion, and thereby the ranks were in some degrce filled. | which have been reported by the Chairman of the Com- 
On the contrary, there was a scramble among the officers, mittee, [Mr. Bunaxs,] are not true, It can, sir, be 
not at who should be left out, but who should be retain- | proved to any man who has a head, if he will for one 
ed. X demand to know, is it just to omit the militia alto- | moment give himself the trouble of thinking ; and, sir, 
gether ? í in making this calculation, I will take the basis laid down 
The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Buroxs] had | by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Dnarrox.] 
said a great deal about the depreciated money that the | He says that the interest due at the time of funding the 
officers had received in the course of the war, and made | debt, in 1791, was as much a debt as the principal. Mr. 
heavy complaint against the Government upon this head. | A. said he would now call the attention of the House to 
He, Mr. A. positively denicd the fact to the extent com- | the statement so much harped upon by the officers them- 
plained of ; the truth was, as stated, that a large portion selves, as well as the gentlemen who have advanced the 
of Continental money was emitted, and not only the offi- | argument against the manner in which the adjustment 
cers, but every individual in the community, suffered | was made, in giving commutation instead of half-pay for 
more or less; but he denied that the suffering of the | life. We are told that to a captain, $2,400 was the 
officers was any thing like equal to the other part of the | amount of commutation, the annual interest of that sum 
community. ‘This money, it was true, depreciated, and | $144, the half-pay is 6240 a year: take the $144 from 
every mile it travelled, it got worse and worse. The | the halfpay, and you will find but a small remainder to 
officers generally parted from it when it was nearly as | bottom your calculation upon, It will, by this rule, 
good as when received, but was this the case with the take at least twenty-five years for the half-pay for life 
farmer ? No, sir; he placed it in his desk, and here it j to become equal to the whole pay, or commutation. I 
remained until the war was closed ; it was funded at one | ask gentlemen to say, whether, on the subject so much 
hundred: per cent. in 1789; but, sir, it is also to be re- | relied upon, their calculations and figures have not fail- 
membered, that each State had a paper money of its! ed them. ‘he basis the gentlemen have themselves 
own, which was never funded at any price, and was | taken for calculating, is compound interest ; it is fair ar- 
wholly lost by the farming part of the community : gument for me to take their basis for my calculation—the 
| 
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moreover, it isa fact well known, that each State esta- result is conclusive that the Government, and not the 
blished. a Board to liquidate and settle with the officers | old officers, have been the losers by the commutation 
and soldiers of the Revolution, and to make a just allow- | system. The $144 interest on commutation for one 
ance for their loss, owing to the depreciation of the pa- | year, taken from $240, the half-pay annuity, leaves $96, 
per money, and every onc of them received a certificate | Which said sum, multiplied by 25, will give you the 
settled by the scale established for the purpose, making $2,400, the amount received instead of halt-pay for life. 
good the losses he had sustained. No such thing was | Mr. A. objected to the principle of the bill—he had 
done for the farmer or militia-man, who bad been com- | not gone through the drudgery of detail—but he well re- 
pelled to receive it for his horse, his cow, or his oxen, | membered that the one acted upon at the last session, 
taken from him without his approbation or consent; yet, | assumed a specific sum to be divided among the surviv- 
sir, it would seem that the surviving officers were the | ing officers, and fixing a very short period for applica- 
only sufferers. Mr. A. said there was no gentleman who tions to be made, or forever thereafter barred. He 
heard him, that was of sufficient age to remember the | had heard it stated, not in debate, but out of doors, that 
transactions of the day, but what would bear him out in | those officers who were now rich, and weil off, would 
the view he had taken. It would really seem, from the | not apply, and those only who were poor would receive 
arguments adduced, that none others, except those old | the benefit of this act. It had been stated to him that 
surviving officers, had done any thing during the strug- | such as Generals Hampton, Polk, and Talmadge, would 
gle fur independence. He believed they, the surviving | never apply. He, Mr A. believed otherwise : for, if 
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those gentlemen could find none of their own family to 
bestow their liberality or charity upon, he had no doubt 
they could and would find some person in their own 
neighborhood, equally as deserving as those of the sur- 
viving officers. Can the gentleman from South Caroli- 
na, [Mr. Drayroy,! tell us how he came by the specific 
sum stated in the bill, which he means to divide among 
the surviving officers, although the documents are upon 
the table which might in some measure show us what 
each survivor was to get in the event of the bill’s passage? 
The gentlemen themselves have refused to print it. Gen- 
tlemen ought to meet the question openly and manly, 
and give, if they give any thing, a certain sum annually 
to each man; then every body would know what they 
were doing, and what was done. 7 

Is it right to tax the children of those who were ruined 
by the war, to enable you to make princely provision 
for a few of the officers who yet survive? Many of the 
officers of the militia had great merit ; they had the good 
fortune to command when some of your signal victories 
were obtained. Why are they overlooked ? Why are 
their children or grand-children to be called on to con- 
tribute their part of this million to the survivors on Con- 
tinental Establishment ? . 

Gentlemen talk of sympathy and fine feeling—my 
sympathy embraces all those who suffered by the Revo- 
lution—all those who did their utmost to bring the war 
to a glorious termination—who were instrumental in ob- 
taining the liberties we enjoy. This nation cannot re- 
pair all the losses sustained by the events of the war ; 
that being the case, why make odious and unjust dis- 
tinctions ? 

You may disguise it as you will, this bill is for the 
benefit of a few favored individuals, and operates to the 
prejudice of the multitude, who have as strong,and some 
of them stronger, claims to the gratitude of the nation. 

Mr. A. said he was notin the habit of public speaking 
—it was ut all times with great reluctance he obtruded 
himself upon the patience of the House—he had to con- 
tend with great disadvantage, whilst contending with 
gentlemen of such pre-eminent talents and eloquence ; 
but they must ¢xcuse him when he said their eloquence 
made no impression upon his mind. He should most 
assuredly vote against any bill which could be framed 
upon the subject. He was not again for opening a door: 
for none could tell when it would again be shut. The 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Draxron,] has 
certainly made an able and eloquent display, but by no 
means convincing. 

{Here the debate closed for this day.] 


Frivay, January 12, 1827. 
REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS. 


Mr. WORTHINGTON submitted for consideration 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Pensions 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of allowing 
to the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vates, who are now on the pension roll, in consequence 
of wounds received in the Revolutionary War, not 
amounting to a total disability, the same amount of pen- 
sion as is allowed to persons of the aforesaid ranks la- 
boring under disability of the highest degree. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON said, that, with the permission 
of the House, he would briefly state the reasons which 
had induced him to submit the resolution under consider- 
ation. It will be seen by its phraseology, said he, that 
it is confined exclusively to the non-commissioned offi- 
cers, musicians, and privates, who were disabled by 
wounds in the severe and arduous conflict of the Revolu- 
tion, and te such of them only as are now on the pension 
rol, The pensions allowed to the commissioned of- 


cers may be sufficient for their. decent support; -but-this 
is not the case with the description of persons embraced 
by the resolution. By the act of 1816, non-commission- 
ed officers, musicians, and privates, laboring under. the 
highest degree of disability, are allowed eightdollars a 
month, and for disabilities of less degree than the high- 
est, a sum proportionably less. Under this provision, 
while some receive eight dollars a month, others receive 
less, according to the degree of disability. Now, the 
object of the resolution is to put them all on an equality, 
by allowing them eight dollars a month. At the time of 
the passage of the act of 1816, this scale of allowance 
might have been proper, but, after the lapse of ten 
years, when old age and wounds combined, amount to a - 
total disability, the reasons for graduating their pensions 
no longer exist. Under the act of 1816, the War De- 
partment does not consider old age a disability ; and, al- 
though a soldier may be unable to procure subsistence 
by manual labor, in consequence of wounds and old age 
combined, yet he is allowed only according to the degree 
of disability under which he originally labored in conse- 
quence of wounds alone. But, sir, independent of these 
calculations, I am impelled by other considerations to 
mete to these war-worn soldiers, these “ remnants of an 
age gone by,” the most liberal allowance. If any class 
of citizens deserve the munificence of the Government 
more than another, it is the one we are now considering. 
It was not for mercenary views, xor in pursuit of a crimi- 
‘nal ambition, they arrayed themselves under the military 
standard. No, sir; it was under the sacred banner of 
liberty and independence they bared their bosoms to the 
fury of the storm. No, sir; it was in the noble cause of 
liberty against slavery, of freemen against tyrants, that 
these men of the old Roman stamp so profusely poured 
out theirjblood, and fearlessly encountered sufferings and 
dangers almost incredible to the generation of the pre- 
sent day. These men, who entered the “imminent 
deadly breach,” who endured misery in all its shapes, are 
now languishing in penury, and their subsistence 1s made 
to depend upon an arithmetical calculation as to the de- 
gree of disability under which they originally labored. 
Tam as much opposed, said Mr. W. to the extension of 
the pension system, as any member of this House ; but 
the resolution contemplates an increase only of pension 
to the living and maimed monuments of their country’s 
emancipation ; to men to whom you and I, Mr. Speaker, 
and all of us, are so deeply indebted for our civil, reli- 
gious, and political liberty—in a word, for all our happi- 
ness : for, without these blessings, the world is a great 
“ waste, where nought but fiends and tempests howl.” 
Sir, it is to these men, laboring under wounds, scarcely 
yet cicatrized, and bending to the earth under a super- 
incumbent weight of infirmity and years, that I would 
open the national purse, and gladden thereby their last 
days, by this new evidence of our gratitude. 

My resolution is emphatically in favor of the common 
soldier, and to him I wish the attention of the Committee 
to be directed. I hope, with this view, the resolution will 
be adopted. 

Mr. McCOY hoped that, before the Nouse took any 
step to increase either the number or the amount of pen- 
sions, that they would have the whole case before them. 
Much of the graduated pension to which the resolution 
referred, was drawn by persons in wealthy circumstances, 
who do not need this addition to their income—and as 
for those poorer, the House may be sure that they would 
relinquish the graduated pension, and accept the eight 
dollars per month, if they could show that they came 
within the provision of the law which granted it This 
entire subject, Mr. McC. said, had been thoroughly ex- 
amined in 1820, when the law amendatory of the first 
pension law was passed, and was then well understood. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON replied, that he had offered 
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the resolution, because those who now received the 
graduated pension, had represented it as proper, and 
had applied to have the law thus altered. : : 
“Mr. LITTLE observed, that the resolution did not 
“confine itself to those alone who. were included within 
the act of 1818, but extended to many others. It in- 
eluded those who had not been on the Continental es- 
-tablishment, as well as those who had. He thought a 
distinction between these classés ought not to be made, 
and he should vote for the resolution. 
The resolution was then agreed to by the House. 


PRESERVATION OF LIVE-OAK TIMBER. 


Mr. WHITE: submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of providing, by 
Jaw, for the more effectual preservation of the live-oak 
timber on the public lands ; and further, to inquire into 
the expediency of forming plantations for the rearing of 
Yive-oak for the future supply of that timber for the Navy 
of the United States. 

Mr. WHITE said he was induced to invite the atten- 
tion of Congress to this subject, from a conviction that 
it was one of much more importance than was generally 
imagined, fle was sensible that there were but two 
ways by which the Government of the United States 
could. protect itself against the destruction of all that 
valuable timber, and the consequent embarrassments it 
would produce to the nation. The one was by a speedy 
adjustment of all the private claims derived from foreign 
Governments in Louisiana and Florida, and some more 
effectual provisions for the preservation of this timber 
on the publie lands, after the private is separated from 
the public lands ; andthe other is by forming planta- 
tions for the supply of it for future cmergencies, when 
that on the public domain shall be destroyed. The live 
oak, said Mr. W. is believed only to be found, at least in 
any quantity, along the sea coast of the United States, 
South of latitude S4. Itis the most valuable wood used 
in ship building, being nearly equal to the tique in dura- 
bility and strength, and much superior in buoyancy. 
For timbers of ships of way, it is universally admitted to 
be the most valuable. The British Government is so 
sensible of this, that I am credibly informed, that they 
have actually at this moment agents engaged in the 
Southern States and in Florida, in purchasing and ship- 

ing live oak to England, cut to moulds in the shape of 
knees, heart-hooks, stern-posts, &c. Acts of Congress 
have been repeatedly passed, for the preservation of this 
valuable wood, but there can be no donbt the quantity 
is rapidly diminishing, even in Florida, which appears to 
be its favorite region. A wise policy, that does not con- 
fine its views to the present moment, but looks to the 
future, requires of us not only an attention to the immedi- 
ate and passing interests of the day, but also to Jay the 
foundation of future benefits of our country. An Eng- 
lish gentleman, Evelyn, is now considered one of the 
greatest benefactors of the English nation, for having, a 
century ago, suggested and executed an extensive plan- 
tation of the English Navy oak, and, if rightly informed, 
these plantations now form a part of the permanent poli- 
cy of that great nation. 

The growth of the live oak is extremely rapid ; being 
an evergreen, it is scarcely ever interrupted ; at twenty- 
five years of age it becomes sufficiently large for most 
purposes of ship-building. It grows every where in our 
light sandy soil, and all that would be necessary, after 
transplanting, would be to keep the fires out of the tract 
selected for the purpose. ‘Phat this is no visionary idea, 
i will mention that the suggestion was thrown out by one 
of the most practical and experienced officers of our 
Navy, the President of the Navy Board, on his visit to 
Florida, and it will not be thought triviel, when it is 


known that the late Emperor of Russia ordered his agent 
to send him two barrels of the live oak acorns, for the 
purpose of attempting plantations. in the Southern part 
of his dominions. One hundred acres would contain 
two thousand trees, which might be planted near the 
Navy Yard at Pensacola. The land reserved at that 
place for the Navy Yard abounds with young trees, and 
the ridge in the rear of the yard seems to be peculiarly 
adapted for such plantations. As the country is now 
situated, with unadjusted titles covering large bodies of 
land, some good, and others vicious, those who wish to 
cut the timber can do so, and plead a pretended title, 
which shields them from punishment, because it is filed 
for decision either before the Commissioners, or is re- 
ferred by them to Congress, where experience, melan- 
choly experience proves, they are laid up for years, 
honest and dishonest claims all rejected, not by any de- 
cision, but by delay and a failure to examine them. As 
the subject has been introduced to the consideration of 
Congress by the President, and has been referred to 
Cominittees in both Houses, we may confidently hope 
that the public faith of the nation will be redeemed by 
the confirmation of valid claims, and that the publie do- 
main will be ascertained by the approval of the good, 
and the prompt rejection of vicious and fraudulent 
claims, and when that ‘* consummation, most devoutly to 
be wished,” has been accomplished, some decisive and 
energetic measures can be proposed and executed for 
the preservation of the public timber; and in the mean 
time, an experiment can be made without expense on 
the reserves for the Navy Yard at Pensacola, for the 
plantation and cultivation of the live oak. 

Mr. INGHAM said that he considered the House as in- 
debted to the gentleman from Florida for bringing the 
subject to its notice : but he was satisfied that a matter 
of so much importance could not have been neglected 
by the Executive, and that some measures had, doubt- 
less, been taken in respect toit. He, therefore, moved 
to amend the resolution, as foslows : 

* And, also, inform this House whether any, and, if 
“any, what, measures have been taken for the preser- 
“vation of the same.” 

Mr. COCKE Agreed in the importance of preserving 
this valuable timber: but believed that there was already 
alaw upon the subject; and it would not be very becom. 
ing in the House to inquire of any Department what was 
the law of the land on this, or any other subject. All 
private individua!s were supposed, and bound, to know 
the Jaw—-much more the members of the Legislature 
itself. 

Mr. INGHAM said, in reply, that his amendment did 
not propose to inquire whether any law existed, but what 
measures had been taken, by any authority whatever, on 
this subject. 

Mr. WHITE explained. The law does exist ; but it 
requires that the timber districts to be guarded must be 
made known by Proclamation, and the lands he referred 
to had not been proclaimed. ‘They were not recognized 
as public lands, because there were claimants who pro- 
fessed to hold titles to them ; and though it was probable 
that these titles would tarn out to be vicious, yet, in the 
mean while, these claims prevented the lands from being 
treated as public, and from three to four hundred persons 
were upon them, constantly, engaged in cutting the tim- 
ber. When questioned, or called to an account, they 
shielded themselves under their claims. 

The resolution, as amended, was then agreed to. 


SURVIVING OFFICERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
The House then proceeded to the consideration of the 
unfinished business of yesterday, which was, the resolu- 


tion proposed by Mr. FUCKER, ofS. C. to recommit the 
bill for the relief of the survivors of the Army of the Re- 
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volution, with instructions to include certain militia offi- 
cers, ke. x F 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee, rose, and said, to co 
justice to himself or to the House, he ought not, in his 
present health, detain them a moment. That he was 
more indisposed than he had been for five months. But, 
having obtained the floor on yesterday evening, when he 
would have much preferred that some other gentleman 
would have taken it in his stead, he would not now enter 
into any thing like a range of argument upon the subject 
aguin; but merely state a few facts for the consideration 
of the House, which, he thought, would be amply suffi- 
cient to shew the House, that the gentlemen, in support 
of this partial and ruindus measure, cannot maintain the 
ground assumed by them. 

The facts presented by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, as I understand them, [said Mr. M.] present the fol- 
lowing data. The war of the Revolution produced a 
debt of two hundred millions of dollars against the Go- 
vernment ; and that, by the process of the depreciation 
system, brought about by those lynx-cyed speculators 
spoken of by the gentleman from Rhode Island, that enor- 
mous sum has been paid off by the sum of two millions of 
dollars, as that gentleman has said, leaving the sum of one 
hundred and ninety-eight millions to the benefit of the 
Government, or due to the citizens of this Union, as { say. 
‘Take the three millions intended to be appropriated by 
this bill for the benefit of a certain set of officers and sol- 
diers of the Continental line, and there will be remaining, 
of the Revolutionary debt, the sum of one hundred and 
ninety-five millions of dollars due and owing to those who 
fought and bled, and those who rendered other personal 
services, and by furnishing wagons and teams for the 
transportation of the baggage, camp equipage, &e. and 
those who voluntarily furnished provisions and forage for 
the Army, and such as had their last beef and even 
milch cow drove from their yard, and their last morsel of 
bread stuffs taken by press gangs and foraging parties 
from them, leaving their families in excessive want, and 
at the point of starvation. If this claim of the Revolutioh- 
ary soldier is to be placed upon the inscrutable princi- 
ples of right and justice, are we not equally bound to pay 
the remaining one hundred and ninety-five millions of 
dollars, which gentlemen have showed js owing to the 
survivors of the Revolution, and their heirs and legal 
representatives? T will state another fact, well worthy 
of marked consideration. The advocates of this partial 
measure put all the stress of their claim upon the pas- 
sage of the resolution of 1780, for halfpay for life, and of 
the adoption of the resolution of 1 
of Congress to commute the half-pay for five years’ full 
pay. if there was no pre-existing obligation on the Go- 
verninent to make this extraordinary 
ficers, not much force can be 
of the resolutions alluded to, 
sideration from one to the other, that constitutes the obli- | 
gation, and nota mere naked promise. If we place this 
claim upon the footing of debt, and pay it, we acknow-! 
ledge to the whole world that the other one hundred and | 
ninety-five millions is owing by this Government, and | 
sheer justice will demand. its payment. . And I ask the! 
honorable gentlemen to tell me how many of them are | 
prepared to meet and support such a state of things ? 
This state of facts will shew that gentlemen must change 
their ground when they support the à 
ofthe Revolution, 
claims of the Militia and all others, 
principles of justice, all must be equally provided for, 
none. 

‘The gentleman from Maryland, {Mr. 
the idea, with some vehemence, 1 advanced when Y 
dressed the House upon another branch of this subject, | 
“that an assembled nation, by its Representatives, knows í 
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promise to those of- 


785, giving the al) 


derived from the passage | 
It is the moving of the con- | 


claim of the officers į y 
{who are in no want,) and reject the! the other re 
On the unwavering | 
or | vice to the end of the war. 

| pay and rations ; and, as far as mere money goes, the con» 
Donszy,} combats | sideration for which they entered into the service, had 
ad-} been paid. But 1 


“no sympathy.” I again repeat it, (and from an assém- 
bly of Statesmen, suchas I address, I fear ho’ contradic... 
tion,) that sympathy, pity, and sorrow, are mere passions 
of the individual mind, and that immutable, unerring juas- 
tice, is the great and darling attribute of a Government 
like ours. If matters are to be regulated by sympathy 
and commisseration—by mere caprice, and not by the 
principles of right and justice, will questions in this House 
be carried. Iwill not say to that honorable gentleman, 
that this notion of a nation’s sympathy is downright non- 
sense, (because that would be rude;) but I will say that 
itisa figure of specch, ifacted up to, that will produce con- 
fusion and ruin to this once happy and virtuous Govern- 
ment. Therefore, we must be governed by justice, and 
by that unerring rule, if we pay according to the terms of 
this bill, we must pay all: for most of the claims consti. 
tuting the remaining one hundred and ninety-five mil- 
lions of dollars, are equally strong, and a great number 
much more pressing than those of the officers. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the circumstances under 
which those two resolves were obtained. It was at a time 
when the stoutest was made to blanch ; when the cele- 
brated author of the Newburg Letters bad thrown a fire- 
brand into the American camps, that the flame of mutiny, 
sedition, and rebellion, might spread its devouring con- 
flagration from rank to rank of the whole Army ; when 
the lowering clouds of difficulty and danger hovered 
around our horizon; and when, too, the regular Army, 
from its demands and exactions upon the Congress, seem- 
ed more to threaten than to protect the bleeding coun- 
try—and the assembled Congress seeing all this, were 
even made to tremble for the nation’s safety—then it 
was, that petition after petition, in the most strong and 
emphatic language, were presented to Congress; not 
supplicating, but demanding justice, as they called it— 
saying the Army should not be dishanded until they 
should be amply paid; and, also, painting, in the most 
glowing colors, theirs gtavations, deprivations, and dis- 
tresses; and Congress, fearing that all might be lost, 
were impelled to yield to their complaints; and in this 
state of feeling, the resolution of half-pay for life passed. 
The excitement then existing in the Army, could alone 
be repressed by the potent Chief who commanded them, 
Therefore, it may be almost said, that the proposition of 
half-pay was obtained by threats and duress. The lan- 
guage employed by the Army upon this occasion, was 
something like this: Said they, ‘the Army, or a large 
“ proportion thereof, is about to be disbanded ; and one. 
t half ofan Army, which has affected every thing, bore 
“ every thing, and who are willing still to bear every 
“ thing, but going home in rags and misery to meet a 
t starving fumily—ask, in the language of supplication, 
“to do us justice; but, if not attended to, we demand 
‘that the Army shall not be dishanded until amply paid 
“ail arrears.” ` And had not the Army been under the 
moral influence of the greatest man then upon the earth, 
{according to the language of the Newburg Letters) 
they would have marched ez masse to the Seat of Go- 
vernment, and have enforced obedience to their demands. 
Unless the members of that Congress possessed hearts 
like steel, they could not help looking to the appalling 
consequences about to result from a refusal of their de. 
mands. Therefore, they went to work, and the result of 
their labors was the promise of half-pay for life. 

The forty-nine disbanded regiments of infantry, with 
giments then disbanded, received the pro» 
mise of half-pay, as well as those who remained in ser- 
These officers received their 


have always believed that patriotism 
was the largest portion of the consideration which indue. 
ed the worthy citizens to enter into the service of their 
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country ; and I am unwilling to commute that glorious 
principle of patriotism, for sordid money. If a promise 
was obtained from us without consideration—under the 
excitement just described—{ should view it as nudem 
pactum. But suppose their claim to be tenable on the 
score of justice, all the creditors of the Government must 
be paid alike. And I think, [said Mr. Mrrcuztt,] that it 
is clear that those who served and toiled under the most 
wretched deprivations, as well as those whose all was 
taken for the support of the Army, deserve to be paid for 
their services and losses, as well as those highly favored 
officers, And if the claim of these officers is to be charg- 
ed to the score of benevolence and the kindness of our 
hearts, when the mere source of gratitude is drawn upon, 
I have always said, we can never pay those who achieved 
our liberties, enough. The question, then, recurs—Do 
we possess the means, and, if we do possess those means, 
ought not all the worthies of the Revolution to share 
alike ? While we open the Nation’s declining Treasury, 
to commute patriotism and public service, for money ; if 
the loaves‘and fishes are to be divided, so as not to have 
the twelve baskets of scraps, I pray you to Ict all classes 
participate in the common feast. I need not again reca- 
pitulate [said Mr. M.] the many and important services of 
the Militia, and their deprivations and sufferings. Upon 
that subject 1 have already said enough, and Í am sensi- 
ble I imparted no new light to any one, All know the 
important facts to which I alluded. A 
The bill, as it now stands, makes no provision for the 
partizan officers and soldiers, much less the militia. One 
million is to be divided among the surviving officers of 
the Army of the Revolution, upon the Continental esta- 
hlishment, which are said to amount to about four hun- 
dred. Therefore, each, upon the principles of equal 
proportion, or share and share alike, will receive the sum 
of two thousand dollars. ‘Lhe second class are to reccive 
nothing, compared with the first class. [Here, Mr. M, 
asked the Chairman, Mr. Burces, the precise number 
there were of the second class ; to which Mr. B. replied, 
about 18,500, of which number, about 12,000 were on the 
Pension Roll.] Mr. M. resumed ; and said, Set down 
one million two hundred thousand dollars, and divide that 
sum by the number of six thousand five hundred—those 
not on the pension list—[for, mark you, those of the sc- 
cond class who are on the pension roll, are excluded from 
a participancy in this gratuity. But it is not so with the 
four hundred, who form the first class: they may re- 
ceive their proportion and their pension, too]—and the 
sum to the poor suffering sokdicrs, whose hard lot 1 here- 
tofore attempted to pourtray, will be merely nominal. All 
who can make a calculation can see, at the first blush, 
that they will be receiving next to nothing. Therefore, 
the second provision is nothing but a mere pretence, 
urged upon us to favor the claims of the Four Hundred 
Officers, when we come to reflect that such men as 
General Campbell, and the immortal Henry, if alive, 
would not get a farthing of these donations. And, Sir, 
notwithstanding their important services, if they were to 
come from the grave, and be ranged in the second class, 
they would not get more than one-fourth as much as an 
officer of equal rank among the immortal Four Hundred. 
The Four Ifundred, if the proportion for them is equally 
divided, each will receive two thousand dollars, while 
the others intended to be embraced in the second class, 
and equally meritorious, are to get nothing in comparison, 
And, what is still worse, the militia do not get even a pro- 
mise. If the motion to recommit this bill, with instruc- 
tions, asked for by the gentleman from S. Carolina, (Mr. 
Toucxer,] or some amendment, do not obtain, having the 
game object in view, the second class are to be insulted, 
and the militia excluded entirely. I do most ardently 
hope this House is not prepared fur such a state of things. 


My worthy friend from South Carolina has stopped 
short of the attainment of his object, as fully as I know 
he would wish; if his proposition shall prevail, 1 would 
suggest to him that six months, as the minimum term of 
service, is too short ; that it ought to be nine months; and 
that each should receive according to his services, gra- 
duated as to time or length of service. This course 
would be equal and just.- It is also obvious that the ap- 
propriations proposed by the bill must be graduated, and 
it may be that the committee may see the necessity of an 
increase in the appropriations. ‘This course will, | hum- 
bly trust, prevent a substance from being given to one, 
while a shadow is held out to the other; 1 therefore hope 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Tucxen] will 
receive the modification I have proposed as an amendment 
of his proposition. 

Tam incapacitated to discover the great force of the 
argument of the gentleman from South Carolina, [Me 
Drayron,] when he says that the claim of the officers is 
distinguishable from that of the soldiers, on account of 
their great labor of mind. I would humbly ask, what 
more of mental labor is to be performed by an inferior 
officer than is to be exercised by the soldier? Each 
have to obey and to act. The sub-officer has nothing to 
do but to obey and to execute the orders of his superior, 
and requires no greater labor for the discharge of the task. 
than would be required at the hands of a schoolboy in the 
understanding of his lesson. It is well known to all who 
know any thing of the history of the Revolution, that, 
except when commanding separate detachments, but few 
officers ever exercised much of this extraordinary labor 
of mind. The Commander-in-Chief, whose immortal ash- 
es have never been nourished by any compensation ever 
asked or received from the Government, performed the 
whole. And when the gentleman asks us to pay the infe- 
rior officer for his labor of mind, he is literally asking a 
reward for nothing. When the gentleman from South 
Carolina pointed to the intreatics and importunities that 
would naturally flow from the aged and veteran officer, 
in, the badge of mendicity, hopping by upon his crutch, 
though he might not stop to ask an alms, certainly forgot 
that his livid description would apply with much greater 
force to the soldier, and particularly to the militiaman, 
who has been even deprived of an opportunity to be 
placed on the pension roll, Look at the character last 
described, and you will see a sight truly deplorable. A 
man old, poor, ragged, starving, and dying, with a coun- 
tenance marked with vacant despondency—Seeming to 
cry out, though not speaking a word, 


“ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your duor ; 
Whose life is dwindjed to the shortest. span: 
Pray give relief, and heaven will bless your store,” 
Why provide for one class, and exclude another ? Are 
they not of the like flesh and blood—of the like passions 
and infirmities? A man is not the greater intrinsically by 
virtue of an elevated station. ‘Che more exalted the 
sphere in which a man of mind moves, the more useful 
will be his services. But to determine the principles of 
moral and intellectual worth, we must, but in toa many 
instances, apply a different standard. The idea of office 
and exalted stations sublimating and purifying the incum- 
bent, ought, in this country, to be scouted from the brain, 
It may possibly do for those who love to cradle kings and 
bring up young lords. Etis well known that, in but too 
many instances, men have been raised to the most elevat- 
ed offices, both civil and military, by mere fortuitous cir- 
curnstances. A man is only valuable on account of his 
virtue and his mind, let his station be what it may. Tam 
unable to see the great difference between the claim of 
the officer, the soldier, and the militiaman, which gentle- 
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me 
against-which I have been so long contending.. Create 
the distinctions.contended for, and you have at one fatal 
blow inflicted on- your. country a most deep and deadly 
‘wounds: The manner in which the soldier is associated 
with, his officer in this bill, is a mere mock and pretence. 
Te cannot be called any thing but a degradation of the 
officers and soldiers of the militia, and even ‘of the re- 
gular’ soldier, disguise it as you will- This idea of dis- 
tinction might take ‘in somé of the enslaved Kingdoms 
of Europe, but not in England: The officer is elevated 
to what necessity makes a superior rank; and the 
same “necessity ‘requires that, in service, the officer 
should command; and the’ soldier obey. But, that ser- 
` vice ended, and the” officer and the soldier are placed 
upon. ñe common level of pure equality. We must not 
here'speak asin a camp drilling of soldiers, but as of free- 
anén'of. equal relative rights.: T shall yote for the recom- 
mitment; because there is no other way. of fully providing 
for thé citizen soldier in want and distress. 
‘Let not the great difficulty of ascertaining who served 
, and who has not served in the Revolutionary war, have 
any weight : for, I assure you, it deserves as little as the 
argument urged with so much zeal by gentlemen on this 
floor, that the militia ought not to be provided for, be- 
cause their cries and their claims have been overlooked 
by ‘the unkind measurés of a preceding Congress. It is 
. Clear that, if the applicant for a ratable proportion of the 
money here appropriated, cannot produce clear and full 
proof of his service, that he can take nothing by the 
proposed amendment. How was the roll of. the regular 
Army found ? Was it not by an application to the respec- 
tive States? For I presume no one has forgotten that, on 
one warm day in August, 1814, your Capitol was wrapped 
in devouring flames, and, with intense heat, bursted to 
pieces. Your Library, and the. archives of your nation, 


contend should work out the’ invidious distinction Í 


can. A halfa loaf is better than no bread. But the word 
relief can only- properly apply to the Militia; because a 
fountain has long since been opéned for the relief of the 
poor and indigent officer and soldier of the regular Army 
of the Revolution. “And to'relieve a man not in distress 
or difficulty, is a-solecism. “I have taken this view of the 
subject, upon the idea that if Wwe are able to vote away 
millions for, the relief of those. who are not in distress, 
that we can still go a little. farther for the relief of those 
who are poor indeed. But when we look into the Peo- 
ple’s Treasury, prudence, if nothing else, bids us pause 
before we take the first step in this measure. We owe a 
public debt of about eighty millions ; thirteen millions of 
which originated in the funding of the certificates given 
for five years’ full pay, instead of the half pay for life. 
These thirteen millions are now due. -One maxim for- 
cibly applies tomy mind upon this question : that is, “ hat 
we should be just before we are generous ;” andif your em- 
barrased Treasury admonishes you of your limited means 
to relieve all, I beg of you to relieve, or rather pretend 
not to relieve, those who stand not in need of relief: I 
beg you not to create-any invidious distinction, that must 
resultin discontents and heart-burnings. You have alrea- 
dy opened a spring for the relief of the poor ; you have 
as good as said, come unto me all ye weary and heavy la- 
den soldiers of the regular Army of the Revolution, and I 
will give you rest; all ye thirsty, and ye shall have drink ; 
all ye hungry, and ye shall have meat; and all ye naked, 
for ye shall be clothed. But to give to such as General 
Hampton, of South Carolina, and General Polk, of North 
Carolina, whose wealth is almost incalculable—vying, in 
amount, almost with the sum total of the wealth of every 
member on this floor—is a poor subject to excite my sym- 
pathy. And even the author of the Newburg letters is 
also to be relievea, who, if dealt with according to his de- 
merits at that time, would have received a different relief. 


destroyed by a handful of British ruffians, who stand dis- | Upon this subject I will say-nothing further ; my feelings 
graced by the foul and savage deed. . AlI thè evidence of | of indignation are almost irrepressible, whenever 1 con- 
the service of either the officer or soldier has been mea- | template those foul deeds of his. The poor soldier, and 
surably gathered up since that’ notable event. The ar- ] the excluded, worn-out, faithful militiaman, have excited 
chives of the old States can be searched, and the desired | my ‘sympathy, my commiseration, and my ‘services. My 
information, in a great degree, obtained. But shall we | bowels of tender compassion move for the poor soldier, 
withhold it from all, because a few may not be enabled to | who totters along the road, arrayed in rags, and whose 
produce evidence of their service? And the fewer the! Very appearance and remaining sense of shame forbids 


number the, better it will be for their favorite class, I 
have also heard another argument used, which 1 think de- 
serves but little weight ; that is to say, “‘that we cannot 
“include the Militia, because they were paid by the States, | 
“and some States allowed one sum, and other Statesa dif- 
‘ferent sum.” I answer, what has that to do with our 
proceedings? Can we not place them on a footing of | 
equality in bestowing our bounty and relief? And should | 
we not give as much to a man as he was to have from his | 
State, has he any just right to complain? I would hum- į 
bly think not. We owe no debt—we are giving a mere | 


him to call at the mansion of the gay and the great, where 
some kind and benevolent hand would administer to his 
wants. For these have f heretofore labored, and now, in 
desperate health, have I pled for them again. But to talk 
of helping and relieving men worth half a million, is ‘¢ va- 
nity and vexation of spirit.” But when you talk of the 
poor soldier, who. has left a wife bewidowed, as it were, 
with a family of little helpless starving children, and who 
was dragged into the camp to fill to overflowing the ‘cup 
of human misery ; and who, from the misfortunes show- 
ered on him at that time, has never been enabled to dis- 


gratuity. In North Carolina, the State paid their line off | enthral himself from the depths of misery into which he 
in Western lands; and I imagine there are persons who | had been plunged by the Revolution ; there you have a 
are to participate in this extraordinary $1,000,000, who | fit subject to excite the flow of your kindest feelings : 
have received already 25 or 30,00U acres of the richest | and he it is that this bill rejects. If you progress with 
lands in’ Tennessee. Little dukedoms of 25,000 acres | invidious and odious distinctions, mark that {T now tell you, 
were allowed to a Major General, and graduated down- | that this procedure will do mischief in this country. You 


wards to the common soldier, who received 640 acres of | exclude the militiaman because he is the citizen soldier—a 


land. But when we consider this in its true light, asa 
boon, and not as a matter of right—we may give or with- 
hold what we please. What beggar will refuse half a 
dollar that I may offer him, and say you must give mea 
whole dollar ?} With just the same grace can those we 
are about to relieve in this odious and partial manner, ask 
either more or less at our hands; because all we do is 
mere gratuity. Imperative policy, if not justice, requires 
that we should bestow on all our Revolutionary survivors | 
‘alike. If we possess the means, all should equally parti- | 
cipate according to rank and service; but if we do not | 
possess the means to give ample relief, let us do what we‘ 


poor reason indeed. Ihave grown quite feeble; I did 
not expect to have detained the House half as long as I 
have done; I am now done with the argument upon this 


| subject forever. 1 will again beg the gentleman trom 


South Carolina to strike out the word six, and leave it in 
blank, to be filled by the discretion of the committee, and 
also to add to the end of his resolution, that the commit- 
tee bealso directed to make a proportionable division of 
the two sums between the officers and soldiers of the re- 
gular Army and Militia and their widows. ; 

Mr. TUCKER, of S. C. said, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee would see, by reference to his resolution, that the 
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ideas he had thrown out were there embodied so as no 
doubt to meet his views. As he had been called on, 
however, he would say a word or two to his worthy col- 
league, who said the officers had petitioned from time to 
time in vain. He repeated what he had before urged : 
that they had petitioned in 1820 ; that their petition had 
been referred toa Select Committee on the 10th of De- 
cember. That Select Committee had reported a bill, 
which was introduced and discussed on several successive 
days ; and, onthe 14th April, when the final question was 
taken, was rejected. [At the request of Mr. T. the Clerk 
here read the report of that Sclect Committee, and the 
bill which was reported.] The reason of his asking for 
the reading, was to show that the claims of these officers 
had been considered, discussed, and decided on. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of S. C. said, he rose to occupy the 
attention of the House only for ten minutes. When this 
debate commenced, he had no intention of engaging in it: 
but he was compelled to make his protest against the 
strange and dangerous doctrines advanced. He should 
endeavor, however, to be as brief as possible in the state- 
ment and illustration of his views. Mr. M. said he differ- 
ed not only from his colleague on the right, [Mr. Dray- 
rox,}] who had supported the bill as reported—but he dif- 
fered also from his colleague on the opposite side of the 
House, [Mr. Tucker,] who had submitted the proposition 
to re-commit the bill to a committee, with instructions so 
to amend it as to include the militia, The appropria- 
tions in the bill must be considered either as the pay- 
ment of a debt due to the Continental officers and pri- 
vates, for their services, or as a gratuitous compensation. 
If the payment of a debt, it is unjust, because it does not 
go far enough : it should include not only the surviving 
officers and privates, but the children of the deceased 
officers and privates, of the Continental Army : if we are 
indebted to those who survive, we must bave been in- 
debted to those who are deceased. This is not denied. 
Will it be pretended, then, that death has absolved, has 
discharged us from this debt? Willit be said that our 
engagements with these officers were merely personal ? 
that they were to endure only with thcir lives? Surely 
not. The Dey of Algiers might use such language. He 
might say to the representatives of one of his fallen Jan- 
nissaries, “T owe you nothing ; you have not served me ; 
my contract was with your ancestor ; and with his death 
its obligations ceased.” But such doctrine cannot be 
maintained by a Government of laws. There are no 
rights more sacred or more reverenced, than those of in- 
heritance, in every civilized and Christian country. It is 
true that our lawyers consider them as artificial, as created 
by society, But this is a mere scholastic refinement. 
When we consider how deep they are rooted in the 
heart; that they are connected with our strongest in- 
stinctive feelings ; that they are an unccasing impulse to 
our best and worthiest actions ; that they are the last con- 
siderations. of human life ; and that all societies which 
have made any pretensions to improvement, have recog- 
nized them ;—we may well consider them among our na- 
tural, unalienable, and most valued rights. Can that bill 
be just—be generous—be grateful—which violates these 
rights? Pass it, sir, and with what face could you re- 
fuse an application at the next session from the sons and 
daughters of men who had shed their blood, and spent 
their primest days in the obtainment of that liberty which 
you and your children enjoy ? Would you—could your 
sense of justice be satisfied with the wretched plea, that 
you only meant to pay the father for his services; and 
that the son or daughter, the pride and hope of that fa- 
ther, for whose happiness he had, in a great measure, 
made those sacrifices of ease and personal safety, had no 
inhéritance’in the price of his blood and his time? The 
idea is too shocking. But, Mr. M. said, the billis unjust 
in another respect, “if considered as a debt due for the 
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services of the Continentals. The sum appropriated is 
very far short of the amount due. To be just, you must 
not only pay the principal, but the interest which has 
accrued. Your necessities, or your'policy, has withheld 
the principal until this time. You are, then, in law, equi- 
ty, and good conscience, liable for the interest. Pay the 
whole, sir, in gold and silver,’ or in bona fide notes, re- 
deemable in gold and silver. Do not deduct from the 
claim of the soldiers the sum which you have paid in your 
wretched, rotten, good-for-nothing Continental paper. 
Do not subject him to the loss arising from the state trick 
of funding the debt. If the debt-has not been paid, it 
should now be paid, and paid according to equity and 
good conscience. It will not do for you, a great People, 
to pay a Revolutionary debt at the rate of 10, 15, or even 
19 shillings in the pound. You are not insolvent. Nor 
will it do for you to avoid the payment of the whole sum, 
from its magnitude, because it will exhaust your Treasu- 
ry, or compel you to overwhelm the People with taxes. 
No! If you have not paid the debt, meet it like men ; 
mortgage your last acre, and pledge before the world 
your faith to pay the balance. The fact is, sir, that the 
advocates of these claims are in this predicament : either 
the whole arithmetical amount of the debt must be paid, 
orthey must make an unjust distinction between the cre- 
ditors, disgraceful to the House, and offensive to the 
People. Hence it is difficult to comprehend their rea- 
soning. They will not press itas a debt: for then the 
whole amount must be paid, and the children of the de- 
ceased officers and soldiers let in. And yet they are un- 
willing to consider it a gratuity : for a gratuity imposes 
no obligations. 

But, said Mr. M. if it be considered as a gratuitous 
compensation, asa charitable provision for Revolutionary 
services, the bill is equally unjust. Tt is entitled to none 
of those glowing epithets which gentlemen have so en- 
thusiastically ascribed to it. To be just, it should not be 
confined to Continentals, but embrace the whole Revolu- 
tionary Army. It should make no distinction where all 
were equally meritorious. And who composed our Re- 
volutionary Army ? Who composed the Army of Wash- 
ington at the North? and who the Army of Greene to 
the South ? Who gained the battle of Brandywine, and 
who bled at the Eutaw? Militia and Continentals. There 
was not a single battle, of any moment, in which they 
were not equally engaged. ‘They fought side by side ; 
they incurred the same dangers; they endured the same 
hardships ; they made the same sacrifices ; they were 
beaten in the same defeats; and triumphed in the same 
victories. Why then make a distinction? Why say that, 
at this late period, by an act of extravagant munificence, 
you will express your gratitude to one division of the ar- 
my, and cruelly and contemptuously neglect and over- 
look the other division of the army? Who was the mi- 
litia-man ? He was the substantial Jandholder—the hus- 
band, the father, the brother, the son, who had a house 
and a bome, and enjoyed all their pure and precious 
pleasures. And was it no sacrifice for him to leave and 
to risk these inestimable possessions? Did it never occur 
to his imagination, when tearing himself from them for 
the field, that he was abandoning wife and children, and 
all which was most dear, to the brutal wrath, the unbri- 
dled licentiousness, the indiscriminate rapine of a Jawless , 
soldicry ? Had he never heard of the midnight confla- 
gration, or of the helpless victim shrieking under the in- 
flictions of remorseless lust? Or, could he turn his eyes 
without beholding famine and desolation on every side, 
blasting his country, and converting its fertile fields into” 
wild and barren heaths? Yet was he’willing to sacrifice 
all, and every thing, to the great cause! And now we 
are told, that when Congress is to express its gratitude 
for these services, he is to be excepted ; that, while the 
Continental soldier is. made the theme of its eulogium—- 
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the subject of its fostering care-—the militia-man is to be 
odiously neglected and abandoned, the victim of want 
and infirmity. Never can I vote for such a bill. PA 
Perhaps, said Mr. M. I may be singular in my opinion, 
` but I have always thought that the People of the United 
States were more indebted'to the militia for their inde- 
pendence, than to the Continental army. I will not 
speak with confidence of other States—bat of South Ca- 
rolina I can speak without the fear of contradiction. I 
have examined that period of her history embracing the 
Revolutionary war, with the most laborious attention ; 
and the conclusions which I entertain were not suggested 
by my reflections on this bill, but on the results of calm, 
dispassionate investigation, made in the solitude of the 
study. It was not Lincoln, who commanded the first 
Continental army—nor was it Gates, who commanded 
the second Continental army—nor was it Greene, who 
commanded the third Continental army, who secured the 
independence of that State. She was indebted for it to 
three Militia Officers : Marion in the low country—Sump- 
ter in the middle country—and Pickens in the back 
country. These men were self-sustained. They, in and 
of themselves, raised troops—they fed, they clothed, 
they armed them. They never applied to the Congress 
at Philadelphia for a pound of ball or powder. When 
their stock was exhausted, they supplied themsclves 
trom the wagons of the British. hey were never taken. 
‘They fled like Partheons before their foe—they dispers- 
ed when dispersion was necessary—but it was only to 
rally for a more fierce and fatal onset. Defeat and diffi- 
culty had no effect on their fortitude and enterprise. 
When Marion first assembled his little undisciplined band 
of patriots, amounting to not more than 100, he was 
obliged to convert the old saws ofa neighboring mill into 
swords, With this cquipment, he commenced his war 
against the armies of England. It was the unconquera- 
bie spirit of the Patriot Chiefs that saved the State. 
When the Continental Army of Gates had been shame- 
fully vanquished and dispersed, and the British had over- 
run the whole State, and seized and possessed every 
strong point, they kept the field ; they roused the Peo- 
ple from despondency ; they prevented them from sur- 
rendering to the British on the best terms they could ob- 
tain, Yet these are the very men whom you, by the 
bill, indirectly condemn—whom you execpt from vour 
grateful acknowledgments—whom you declare are not 
fit objects of your charitable provision. 
But, said Mr. M., Lam altogether opposed to the bill į 
for other reasons, which, if not directly constitutional, | 
are at least congenial with the spirit of the Constitution, | 
tam opposed, and I hope £ shall ever oppose, all gratui. | 
tous compensations—all cltaritable provisions by this Go- 
vernment, no matter by what name you call them—pen- 
sions, sinecures, or naked donations They will be the 
ruin of the country, ‘They are the worst trappings of | 
despotism. Most usually directed by selfishness and fa- 
voritism, they feed, and fatten, and clevate the unworthy 
and the sycophants, while the high minded are left to pine! 
in obscurity and indigence. I repeat it, sir, they will! 
ruin the country. Look at the process.—At this session 
you pass a bill granting two millions two hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the Continental Officers and privates of 
the first War of Independence : for so it is termed by the 
army gentlemen. At the next session you have to give 
an cqual or greater sum in Western lands to the officers 
of the second War of Independence. Do you doubt 
the fact ?—there is a memorial on your table to that ef. 
fect, bottomed, I make no question, on the anticipated 
success of the bill before you. 1 hold in my hand a copy 
of their proceedings at New York. The reasons which 
they assign as inducements for the grant, are but the 
echo of what we have heard in support of the claims of; 


i 
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preserving your independence. 


for their boon ? 


the Continental Officers and privates, They tell you 

sir, of their arduous. services—of their severe sufferings 

—of their consequent losses. And if you-pass this bill, 

they will tell you that, if you give more than two millions 

of dollars to the Continentals for obtaining your indepen- 

dence, justice requires you to grant them the land for 
Grant this, and what 
Will not the gentlemen of the quarter deck seek 

Must you not dispense your charity or 

your gratitude to the Navy? Sir, their services have 
been more useful and more glorious than those of any 
other class of officers employed in the war. You could 
not refuse them. But will the thing stop here? Will 
you not then be called on to make gratuitous compensa- 
tion for political services? Here comes one who has 
been thirty years abroad in a Diplomatic engagement— 
he tells you, that he is now poor and old, and full of in- 
firmity ; that he has worn out that strength in your ser- 
vice, by which he might have obtained an independent 
fortune, and that you must now feed and sustain him. 
And here another, who says that he has spent three lives 
on the floor of Congress; that his voice is broken, and 
his lungs gone, by vociferating in the cause of liberty. 
Has he not done service to the State? It is thus that 
abuses creep into the Government. Cast your eyes 
across the water to England. Look at her emaciated 
and starving manufacturers—her immense poor establish- 
ments. Cobbet, in one of his numbers, says, that he had 
to support fifteen paupers. Whence this calamitous con- 
dition? Whence her overwhelming taxes? Whence 
her all-absorbing national debt, which is said to amount to 
more than the value of the whole landed property of 
England? Inquire into the causes, and you will find it 
greatly owing to pensions—to sinecures—and to dona- 
tions. A successful general overruns the Low Countries, 
and flatters the pride of the nation by his victories. On 
his return home, Majesty dubs him the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. But this would be an idle pageant without some 
of the terra firma of Old England. Blenheim Castle must 
be built for him at the cost of £300,000, and a propor. 
tionate domain is purchased by Parliament. Another 
General marches, victorious, through the Peninsula of 
Europe ; he drives before him the Marshals of France, 
and finally dispossesses that man of his throne who, for 
fifteen years, had disturbed the quict of Europe, and 
plunged the Kingdom into a bloody and rninous war. 
Are any services equal to these? The Kingdom is im- 
mediately saddled with an enormous accession of debts to 
support the pomp and parade of the Prince of Waterloo, 
These are among ihe causes of the individual wretched. 
ness of England—of the necessity of forcing one half of 
the annual income of the People into the public coffers. 
Mr. M. said he opposed the bill, because it was founded 
on this vicious principle—a principle alike foreign and 
ruinous to our Government. The gentleman from Ma- 
ryland [Mr. Dorsrr] had censured the gentleman from 
“‘Fennessee [Mr. Mircurat] for saying that our Govern- 
ment ought to indulge no feelings of gencrosity—to dis- 
pense no charities. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee was 
right. We are limited, in the appropriation of money, by 
the Constitution, to these expressed specific purposes— 
“ to pay the debts, and to provide for the common de~ 
“fence and general welfare of the United States.” And 
the extent of the terms, common defence and general 
welfare, is explained and defined by the enumerated 
powers of Congress. These limits we cannot constitu- 
tionally transcend. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Dorsex] spoke with exultation of the appropriation, 
made some years since, in favor of the People of Carac- 
cas. And will he contend that the act was constitu- 
tional? Did not our then President, when he subscribed 
the bill, yield to his generous feclings, and permit his 
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pity to rise superior to the judgment of his younger and 
his better days? Was it not coptrary to all his former 
reasoning on,-and illustrations of, our Government ? 

Mr. M. said, he was aware that these doctrines were 
unpopular, and had the air of harshness. But he stood 
there the Representative of the People, and was bound 
to support the Constitution and the great constitutional 
policy of the country. Nor would he permit his sympa- 


thies to be excited by the pathetic representations which | 
On| 
Some said} 


had been made of the condition of the Continentals. 
that subject, opinions were contradictory. 
they were rich, and- others that they were poor; but 
neither affected the question. Mr. M. said, of one thing 


he was certain—that, if this country ever lost its liberties ; | 


if this Government ever became completely rotten and 
corrupted—and he thanked God, with all its faults, it was | 
the purest and best administered on earth—it would be by ; 
the unconstitutional exercise of the money-appropriating | 
power, first in acts of generosity, and next in those of ve- 
nality and corruption. ‘This progress of things was ine- | 
vitable—nothing was more easy and natural than the | 
change from the first to the last ; the one is a precedent 
for the other. 

This forms one of the distinctions between the State 
Legislatures and Congress. The State Legislatures 
have no constitutional restriction on this power. They 
may appropriate money as they please. The gift of ten 
thousand dollars by the Legislature of South Carolina to 
the family of Jefferson, made at its last session, was as 
constitutional as it was generous and great. But who 
will pretend that we could have performed the like bene- 
faction? Irepeat again, that we are not sovereign in the 
appropriation of money, and whenever we think so, and 
make it a rule of conduct, the People of these States 
will be no longer freemen. 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, called for the Yeas and N 
which were ordered accordingly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, it is not my intention to make 
a Speech upon the present occasion. 1 wish merely to 
present some views of the subject, which will occupy the 
attention of the House but for a few minutes. ‘The friends 
of this bill ought to know, and ought to fecl, that this is 
the very crisis of its fate; and that, if the motion of the 
gentleman from South Carolina should prevail, all is lost. 
The House will then have finally decided against the 
claim of the relics of the Revolutionary army. 

‘Whatever may have been the intention of the mover of 
the re-coramitment, its effect, its certain effect, will be, 
to defeat the bill, if it should prove successful. ‘This mo- 
tion has been supported by the most extraordinary and 
most inconsistent arguments. Gentlemen opposed to the 
bill, deny our right to make any such appropriation as it 
proposes ; and, in the very same breath, assert, that they 
cannot support it, unless its provisions should be made 
much more extensive, and embrace all the militia who 
were in service during the Revolutionary War. 

Sir, said Mr. B. has it ever been the practice of this 
Government to provide for the militia? Are they before 
you, asking for any such provision? The wealth of | 
Urassus would have been as that of a beggar—the riches 
of Plutus would have been exhausted, in pensioning all 
the militia who served during the war of Independence. 
1 feelas much gratitude to them for their services, as any 
man. A recollection of their glorious achievements must 
warm the breast of every patriot.. ‘They have given re- 
nown to their country; but their occasional service ofa 
few months, does not, cannot, place them upon an equa- 
lity with the soldiers, who fought, and suffered, and bled, 
for years, in the sacred cause of liberty, The regular 
soldier was. continually subject to martial law—he was 
compelled to remain in the service—Summer and Winter 
—and, as the gentleman from Rhode Island had eloquent. 
ly said, he had marked the frozen soil of his country 
the blood which flowed from his unshod fect. 


| 


ays ; | 


The States, during the period of the Revolutionary war, 
were each separate and independent: They were bound 
together by no tie but that of devotion to the cause in 
which they were all engaged. The militia were pecu- ` 
liarly the troops of the States—not the Army of the Con- 
tinent. It had been left to the States to provide for them, 
whilst this Government provided for the soldiers of the 
Continental Army. Asa Pennsylvanian, said’ Mr. B. T 
am proud to declare, that my native State has not only 
been more liberal and more just, than any State in the 
Union, towards the regular officers and soldiers of her 
own line, upon the Continental establishment, but she 
has also acted in the same manner towards her militia. She 
has never refused to grant them pensions, if they were in 
want, and needed the assistance of their country. As 
one of the Representatives of that State, I claim no pro- 
vision for the militia. ‘They have claimed none tor them- 
selves ;, they never would claim it for the purpose of de- 
priving the regular soldiers of that pittance to which they 
are entitled from the justice and the gratitude of their 
country. By such means, they never would desire the 
present bill to be defeated. 

Among whom is the sum of $1,200,000, appropriated 
by. this bill, to be distributed? There are many sur- 
viving officers and soldiers of the Revolution, who are in 
absolute want, and who yet retain so much of their an- 
cient military pride, that they have never disclosed their 
distress to the Government. Before they can obtain a 
pension, they must proclaim to the world they areijbeg- 
gars. ‘his is our law. ‘They must prove they are in 
extreme want, before they can ask relief ; and then it is 
doled out to them as charity. The sum of 1,200,000 dol- 
lars will be distributed among those, and those only, who 
haye never obtained pensions. What will then be the 
pittance to each? From the best calculation, there are 
about 5415 such persons now living, and the average por- 
tion of each would amount to but little more than two 
hundred dollars. Does the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina really intend to engraft upon this sum, all the militia 
from Georgia to Maine, who ever served in the Revolu- 
tionary war ? all those, who, urged by a patriotic impulse 
and by impending danger, at any time during our long 
struggle, took the field, for a few months, to serve their 
country ? This provision, instead of two hundred, would 
not be twenty dollars, fur each man. Tam bound to be- 
lieve, I do believe, it is not the intention of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina to defeat this bill unfairly ; but 
every member of this House must see, that, should the 
amendment prevail, the boon bestowed will not be worth 
accepting. Should it succeed, it would afford no relief 
to the objects of our bounty, unless millions were added 
to the appropriation. Upon this vote depends the fate 
of the bill : it cannot pass, if it should be re-commitied 
with the proposed instructions. 

Mr. B. said, T will not enter into the constitulional ob- 
jection to this bill which has been raised by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. Mrrenetn.} {am myself 
no very liberal expounder of the Constitution, -But a 
Government which holds the power of war—whose duty 
itis to defend the country against foreign and domestic 
foes—without the power of rewarding its own soldiers, is 
not a Government under whose dominion | should choose 
to live. Most assuredly such is not the Government of 
this country. 

There is another palpable inconsistency in the argu- 
ments of gentlemen. Whilst they deny that we ought to 
make any provision for the surviving officers embraced 
by the first section of the bill—and for the widows of those 
who have departed—they object that the provision is not 
sufficiently extensive, because it does not also embrace 
their children and legal representatives. In regard to 

ese officers, I shall admit, for the sake of the argument, 


with | and for that only, that we do not owe them a debt, in the 


strict sense of the word. Although gentlemen have sf- 
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firmed, that they were bound by the compromise into 
which they entered; yet no one has asserted, that, by that 
compromise, they received all to which they were fairly 
entitled. The terms were dictated by the poverty of the 
country ; they were accepted by the patriotism of the 
officers. Is there then no distinction, as the gentleman 
from South Garolina, [Mr. Mrrcnsts, } has contended, be- 
tween the living officers and the legal representatives of 
those who ave dead ? He has asked, why not provide for the 
children of the dead, in the same manner that you do for 
the survivors ? shall answer this question. If this claim 
be what gentlemen contend it is—a claim upon our grati- 
tude, and not upon our justice—the distinction is clear as 
light. It is equally contrary to the principles and to the 
practice of this Government, to extend our bounty to 
those who did not render.services—to make donations to 
the children for the sake of their fathers. It would es- 
tablish a dangerous precedent, and one at war with our 
republican institutions. But do these children ask this 
bounty at your hands? Are their petitions before you? 
Has any child of a Revolutionary sire—any man in whose 
veins the blood of a Revdlutionary officer flows—besought 
you for this boon? 1s it, then, froma feeling of kindness 
to the children, that gentlemen, without solicitation, would 
bestow the bounty of the Government upon them? Or is 
it not for the purpose of destroying this bill, and defeat- 
ing the claims of the aged officers and widows who are 
now asking’ you for relief? These children are rich in 
the fame of their fathers; they are comparatively young, 
and are able to make their way through life. They ne- 
ver have, and J trust they never will, interpose their claims 
to defeat these of the surviving officers of the Revolution, 

Who are before you asking you for relief ? They arc 
the remnants of that band who achieved your indepen- 
dence. They are now suffering the evils both of age and 
of poverty.” They have lived so long as to be forgotten ; 
it would seem they have become pilgrims and sojourners 
in the land. The beautiful and bountiful feast which 
they have purchased for the American People, with their 
sufferings and with their blood, is open to all but to 
them. ‘The few veterans who have survived their gene- 
ration aguin ask—what they have hitherto asked in yain— 
relief from their country. This has never hitherto been 
granted; nay, more, we have refused to make any direct 
decision upon their claims. Let us not shrink from meet- 
ing the case fairly : Iet them know their fate. 

One word more, as to General Hampton and the other 
two wealthy oflicers, whose names have been introduced 
into this debate. Will the House deny justice to 444 in. 
dividuals, merely because three of them do not need as- 
sistance ? Said Mr. B., I have this moment been inform 
ed by a gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Dravvon,] 
that Gen. Hampton will not be entitled to receive any 
thing under this bill. He wasa State, and not a Conti- 
nental officer. So far, then, from providing for him, he 
will gain no benefit from the bill, unless the motion of 
the gentleman from South Carolina should prevail, and 
the inilitia be included ; and in that event a pittance may 
be taken from some poor soldier, and bestowed upon this 
rich man. Ido not intend to trouble the House further, 
T shall conclude with a single observation. ‘The friends 
of the bill cannot help seeing andjknowing, that, if it 
should be re-committed, the hopes of the Revolutionary 
officers arc gone, and they may despair of any future ef 
fort for their relief, during the present Session. 

Mr. TUCKER, in explanation, said he presumed it 
would be necessary to raise the appropriation to six mil- 
lions of dollars, if the militia were imeluded ; and for his 
part, he would rather preter voting for that sum than for 
expenditures on surveys for roads and canals. 

Mr. WEBSTER then rose, and said: I am reluctant 
to trouble the House on this occasion, Mr. Speaker, and 
would by no means do so, if I were not fearful that 1 


should have no future opportunity of expressing. my 
opinions on the subject; and I assure the ‘House, that 
never in my life was I more than I now am, induced to 
speak from a pure and unmixed sense of public duty. 
If the present motion prevail, and the bill be re-commit- 
ted, the whole measure is inevitably lost. Every mem- 
ber who hears me must be well aware of -this, and it is 
highly expedient that the applicants themselves should 
understand, and that the whole country should under- 
stand, that the success of this motion, if it do succeed, 
will destroy the bill. The question, and at this moment 
the only question, is, whether there be any thing in the 
claim of the officers of the Revolutionary Army, which 
entitles them to have that claim considered distinctly, and 
by itself, and to have that claim decided upon its own me- 
rits. Being persuaded myself that that claim rests on s50- 
lid foundations, I hope the House will meet it, and consi- 
der 1t—that we shall not shun it, and unworthily give it 
the go-by ; let us not evade it as if we feared it 3 let us 
not smother it as if its distinct shape and features were 
not agreeable to us; if we fear to grant it, let us at least 
not fear to refuse it. Let us sustain the responsibility 
that belongs to our stations : and meeting this claim as 
it is presented, let us judge of it as it merits, and decide 
upon it as our own consciences may prescribe. 

Within the last fifteen years, the subject has been re- 
peatedly before the House, and different ‘Committees 
have at different times reported upon it. In the mean 
while, those who are to be benefited, or to be disappoint- 
ed by the result of our votes, are fast following each other 
to the grave. If we mean to do any thing, we cannot do 
it too soon ; if we mean to do nothing, we. cannot too 
soon say we will do nothing. As yet, there is a little 
remnant surviving; they still live, to witness, I would 
fondly hope, the success, but I strongly fear, the failure, 
of this application to the justice of the country. I now 
sec, that this measure, on which all their hopes are em- 
barked, is apparently hurrying and rushing to absolute 
downfal, and irrecoverable prostration, by this attempt 
[to overwhelm it, by connecting with it ‘a proposition, 
į which, as I should suppose, every gentleman must know, 

is wholly impracticable, I would fain stay this downward 
course if L may, and again invoke the Touse to give a 
candid consideration to the merits of the claim 3 if I may 
not do that, I would yet seize the occasion, while yet it 
remains a tdpic of discussion, to express my own opi- 
nions. I feel that the claim is just ; that the honor of the 
country is connected with it; and now, while it seems in 
the utmost peril, £ cannot be silent, but must proclaim to 
i this House, and to the nation, the convictions which in- 
habit my breast. I will not address myself to the sym- 
pathy of the House; I seck to create no excitement; [ 
(ask for no partial, or highly favorable consideration of the 
claim. If gentlemen say they do not fecl at liberty to be 
generous, be it so ; if their sense of public duty restraing 
them from the exercise of liberality, be it so; if they 
think, even that gratitude be nota virtue stern enough 
for their official stations, let them dismiss it. But, they 
will hear to justice ; they will decide, I should hope, in 
| this matter, on the common rules of equity and fair deal- 
| ing, and nothing more need be asked. 

Sir, Lagree entirely with what was stated, andso well 
| proved, by the gentleman [ Mr. Drartor,] from South 
| Carolina yesterday ; that if this were a judicial inquiry 
| between man and man, the right and equity of it would 
i be found with the officers. 1 say, without hesitation, as a 
| lawyer, in a character in which, if I put any value on my 

own opinions, I have the most respect for them ; that the 
Melati of these officers, under the resolutions of 1780, 
i and 1783, is a claim not yet satisfied ; and which would 
| recommend itself for compensation and payment, to the 
conscience of any Chancellor in the civilized world. 4 
say, that if the United States could be made subject to 
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suit, and the officers of the Revolutionary Army could 
bring them before a competent tribunal, they would find 
no advocate of standing and character, who would advise 
them that they had a defence ; but there is no such tri- 
punal ; they have no such remedy; and their appeal, 
‘therefore, is to the party itself, against whom the claim 
lies. Stated in the shortest manner, the case is this : 

By the resolve of Congress, of October, 1780, every 
officer of the Continental Army who should continue in 
service to the end of the war, was to receive half-pay for 
life. By the resolution of 1783, they were requcsted to 
give up this claim for half-pay for life, and, in lieu there- 


of, they were promised five years’ full pay, with interest 


atsix per cent. till paid. These express and solemn pro- 
mises, thus made to the defenders of the country, in the 
hour of their suffering, and of our peril, have never been 
performed. Disguise it, cover it, evade it, as we will, 
the truth still is, that this plighted faith has never been 
redeemed. Have they received the half-pay for life ? 
They have not. Have they received the five years’ full 
pay? They have not. No, sir, they are our creditors. 
J do not content myself with saying they are our bene- 
factors. And if the little remnant of them draw out their 
lives in penury, and lay their aged-heads in the grave at 
last, with neither cheering nor consolation from us ; they 
yet live as our creditors, and they die as our creditors ; 
and they leave a charge upon the country, which, I fear, 
that’future generations, however just, or however gencr- 
ous, can hardly be relieved from. Let us beware, then, 
that we are not trifling with our own reputation; and with 
that which is of infinitely more importance, the reputa- 
tion and honor of the country. In 1780, as I have said, 
Songress promised them, if they would continue in the 
Army to the end of the war, that they should have half- 
pay for life. ‘hey did continue in the scrvice. They 
fought the struggle through. They sheathed the sword 
only after peace had gleamed upon it. And what follow- 
ed? Was the halfpay for life given them—principal or 
interest ? When has it been paid ? How hasit been paid ? 
But, look a moment at the circumstanccs of the coun- 
try when this promise was made. ‘The cause of liberty 
was threatened with immediate ruin. General Lincoln 
had been captured at Charleston ; Gates defeated at Cam- 
den; and the Southern States overrun by the enemy. 
The British had been strongly reinforced in New York ; 
Arnold’s defection had recently taken place; and Gene- 
ral Washington had scarcély five thousand ill-armed, un- 
paid, unfed, and ill-clothed troops, under his command. 
Continental money, at the same time, had completely 
run down; the Government was destitute of resources ; 
and, the literal truth is, the whole Army was on the point 
of dissolution. ‘To keep the Army together; to uphold, 
yet longer, the fainting cause of the country ; to supply, 
by promises, for the future, that which there were no 
present means to furnish ; General Washington recom- 
mended to Congress to make to the officers the promise 
of half-pay for hfe. Never was public faith pledged more 
solemnly, or for better cause. We could not now, for 
any purpose, obligate ourselves in a more binding con- 
tract ; and never can we make one for a more meritorious, 
{ had almost said for a more sacred, consideration. ‘he 
officers risked all upon the issue of the contest. Even 
this half-pay, which their country promised them, they 
were to earn by their swords. If the colonial subjuga- 
tion were re-established, it was not compensation or re- 
ward that they could look for, but flight, or exile, or, at 
the best, an undisturbed and hopeless poverty and ob- 
scurity. I will'not rehearse their sufferings. or their ser- 
vices, but I willsay, that never Army, in a civilized State, 
served better, or suffered more. 
But what happenéd at the approach of peace? Why, 
sir, when the danger from a foreign foe seemed over, ina 
country naturally jealous of military power, and at a mo- 
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ment when there were no, established Governments to 
check or to control that power, if it should take a direc- 
tion unfavorable to liberty, some degree of dissatisfaction 

sprang up at the idea of a half-pay allowance to the offi- 

cers of the Army for life, and they were accordingly 
asked to give up what was their clear right, half-pay for 
life, and take in exchange full pay for five years, Tsay 
they were asked to do this ; in truth, their consent was 
but nominally asked: really, they had no option. And 
when these commutation certificates were offered to 
them, the question was, whether they should take them 
or get nothing. Let it be remembered, at this time, 

that the officers then had long been without pay ; 
that they had clothed themselves, and armed them- 
selves, and mounted themselves, at their own expense. 

That they not only yielded their own services, and 
hazarded their own lives, in the public cause, but 
expended their own property, and bore heavily on the 
resources of their friends. Yet five years’ full pay was 
no adequate compensation for giving up the half-pay 
for life. The annuity was cleagly worth more—much 

more. No gentleman has ventured to deny this; and 
gentlemen will refrain from denying it : for it is capable: 
of clear and unanswerable proof. It was a hard bargain 

on the part of the officers: they gave up more than they 


‘received. The parties did not deal on equal terms. The 


officers had no power to resist any terms which were pro- 
posed, except that power of the sword which no scnse of 
injustice could induce them to use, but against the ene- 
mics of the country. Here, I say, then, is a hard bar- 
gain; uncqual in its terms; its acceptance forced upon 
one party by the necessity of his condition ; and it is a 
bargain, therefore, which any Court of Equity, if it had 
jurisdiction, would reform and rectify. in this respect, 
then, I say, the officers have aclear claim in equity and 
in justice. 

But again: When the commutation certificates were 
given to the officers, what did they purport? They 
promised the absolute payment of the whole sum due, 
with interest at six per cent. Were these certificates 
paid? Were funds provided for their payment >? Was 
the interest paid or provided for ? We know that neither 
the one nor the other was done. Did they maintain their 
par value as securities? We know they fell so low that 
one is ashamed now to mention the point of depression 
to which the public credit sank. Here, again, Was an 
entire failure to comply with what had been promised ; 
and eight or nine years were suffered to expire without 
payment of half-pay, and without payment of commuta- 
tion certificates. Here, again, was a case, in regard to 
which the judicial tribunals would decide that the de- 
mands of mere justice had not been complied with. 
And, finally, when the certificates were funded, was the 
amount funded with an interest of six per cent. ? Part 
was; another part was funded at three ; and on a third, 
all interest was deferred for ten years. In each one of 
these transactions, there was a gain on the part of the 
Government, and an equivalent loss on the part of the 
officers. A settlement of the accounts on the strictest 
principles, would give to these survivors more than is pro- 
vided for them in the present bill. Let us not, therefore, 
flatter ourselves that the question is, whether we shall 
do ourselves honor by granting a gratuity 5 it is rather 
whether we shall not, 1 hope we may, gladly and cheer- 
fully, perform an act of justice. , 

But here Iam asked, and itis a proper inquiry, whether 
Tam willing, now, to re-state and to settle anew all the 
accounts of the Revolution? Whether I am willing to 
make good the losses sustained by all other descriptions 
of public creditors ? and, if not, how I distinguish the 
case of the officers from that of others? I frankly admit 


the pertinency of this inquiry; and I say thereare grounds, 


in my judgment, on which the claims of the officers, be- 
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ing just in themselves, are entitled to attention, although | Sir, we are not of the generation of those who achieved 
it be impossible to re-settle all accounts, or to do Justice | the Revolution. We enjoy the country now thatit has 
toall creditors. And these grounds are, first, the special | the strength of a giant : and these survivors of the Re- 
and repeated premises and assurances of Congress, given | volution who are around us, were the protectors of its 
in consideration of the indispensable necessity of retain- infancy. We are not asked to create fortunes, or to grant 
ing the services of the officers, and as peculiar and extra- splendid endowments. We know that, in general, these 
ordinary pledges of the faith of Government. In the | survivors are in narrow circumstances. We know they 
next place, there was no speculation in this matter ; the | have not such means of living as belong to their edu- 
certificates were not purchased, otherwise than by labo- | cation, their pursuits, and their habits. ‘The provisions 
rious and perilous service. But mainly, and to pass over | of this bill will scatter no riches, but they will disseminate 
many other considerations, among claims all strictly just, | comfort. ‘They will relieve necessity where it presses 
that for personal devotion, the hazard of life, and the price | hardest on men who have seen better days. For one, ï 
of blood, has a preference over those founded on mere | feel that I have no option ; and, for my constituents, I am 
property. Especially is it so in Revolution and civil war. | sure, that if it were left to their ‘choice, they would 
‘Lhe officers of our Army bore, in their property and eagerly seek the occasion to bear any part of the bur- 
fortunes, what others bore. No tax, no burden, escaped | den which this bill shall impose ; they would run to pay 
their shoulders to light on those of others. They were | any tax which the measure might render necessary. And, 
citizens of the country, and, as such, had their full share | 1 may misunderstand the general sense of the community, 
in what citizens suffered. But they were soldiers also ; | but, if I do not, the rejection of this claim will not give 
and in that character, not only hardships, but dangers, pleasure to the People of the United States. 
fell to theirlot, which others did not participate. They} The question was then taken on the resolution of Bir, 
were put forward to breast the storm where it raged with [TUCK ER, and decided by yeas and nays, as follows : 
the greatest fury. They braved the dangers of the field, YEAS—~Messrs. Addams, of Pa. Alexander, of Va. 
which is but common courage ; but they braved also the Alexander, of ‘Ten. Allen, of Ten. Alston, Bartley, 
higher dangers arising froin defeat ina civil war, the | Barringer, Bassett, Beecher, Blair, Boon, Bradley, Buck- 
dangers of wronged reputation, of calumninted memory, | ner, Campbell, Carson, Cary, Claiborne, Cocke, Con- 
and of ignominious death. Men of fixed principle, off ner, Crump, Davenport, Deitz, Edwards, of N.C. Find- 
high honor, and of steady nerve, are alone equal to such lay, of Ohio, Forward, Garrison, Gist, Govan, Haile, 
a crisis. Such were the officers of the Revolutionary | Harris, Haynes, Henry, Hines, Houston, Isacks, Jennings, 
Army ; and they had been solicited into the service by | of Ind. Johnson, of Va. Johnson, of Ky. Krebs, Kremer, 
every consideration which Congress could address to Lecompte, Letcher, Long, Marable, McCoy, McHatton, 
them. Look to the Journals. Every page, almost, teems | McKee, McLean, of Ohio, McNeill, Merriwether, Mer- 
with proof of the earnest and anxious desire of Congress | win, of Con. Metealfe, Miner, James §. Mitchell, John 
to draw into the seryice young gentlemen of education | Mitchell, Mitchell, of S. C. Mitchell, of ‘Ten. Moore, of 
and of intellect. ‘This was indispensably necessary. An Ky. Moore, of Alab. Orr, Owen, Phelps, Plumer, Polk, 
Army was to be formed ina country where there were Sawyer, Shannon, Stevenson, of Pa. Taylor, of Va. 
few officers who had seen service. It was to be kept to- | 'Fest, ‘Thompson, of Geo. Thompson, of Ohio, Trez- 
gether, not so much by mercenary means, as by patriot- vant, Tucker, of S. C. Vance, Vinton, Wickliffe, Wilson, 
asm and attachment to the cause; and that cause the offi- of S. C. Woods, of Ohio, Worthington, Wright.~—80. 
cers never deserted tih they saw it triumphant. NAYS—Messrs. Adams of N. Y. Allen, of Mass. An- 
Mr. Speaker, Ladyert to bet one thing more in the | derson, Angel, Archer, Armstrong, Ashley, Bailey, Bad- 
history of this Army. It is something so prominent, that, | ger, Baldwin, Bartlett, Barber, of Con. Barbour, of Va. 
though we were to shut oar cyes against it, the whole | Barney, Baylies, Bryan, Buchanan, Burges, Cambreleng, 
world would yet sce it: a monument of their worth so Cassedy, Condict, Crowninshicld, Davis, Dorsey, Dray- 
solid that every coming generation may contemplate it. | ton, Dwight, Eastman, Estill, Everett, Findlay, of Pa. 
t mean their conduct at the end of the war. 1 cannot Forsyth, Fosdick, Garnsey, Gurley, Harvey, Hasbrouck, 
well explain that scene of patriotism, tempted, yet not | Hayden, Healy, Herrick, Hobart, Hoffman, Holcombe, 
yielding ; of honor, goaded by the sense of injustice, yet | Holmes, Hugunin, Humphreys, Ingersoll, Iogham, John- 
bearing itself with unquestioned loyalty ; of military | son, of N. Y. Kidder, Kittera, Lathrop, Lawrence, Little, 
power, proud in its victory, yet not seduced by injury, by Livingston, Locke, Markell, Markley, Martindale, Mar- 
suffering, by poverty, by real or supposed coldness and | vin of N. Y. Mattocks, McDuffie, McKean, McLane, of 
neglect, to turn its sword against the parental bosom of | Del. McManus, Mecch, Mercer, Miller, of N. Y. Mitchell, 
the country. ‘The occurrence stands without a prece- iof Md. O’Brien, Pearce, Porter, Reed, Ripley, Rives, 
dent. No other history shows it ; and the honor which it Rose, Ross, Sands, Scott, Sill, Sloane, Smith, Sprague, 
confers on our own annals is worth more, far more, than Stevenson, of Va. Stewart, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Talia- 
we shall, or, indeed, than we could, now bestow. What, | ferro, Tomlinson, ‘Tucker, of N. J. Van Rensselaer, Var- 
sir, was the condition of the country at that moment ? | num, Verplanck, Wales, Webster, Weems, Whipple, 
A victorious army had rescued her liberties from a foreign | White, Whittemore, Whittlesey, James Wilson, Wilson, 
foc. But where were they held ? There was no settled | of Ohio, Wolf, Wood, of N. Y. Wurts, Young.—106. 
tsovernment to check or control that Army. Victorious} So the House refused to recommit the bill. 
ARAL Was, iL was unpaid, unfed, unclothed, unarmed. No! Mr. WICKLIYFE then moved an amendment, the 
it had armed itself, and had arms in its hands. Tt was, at | effect of which would be to include, in the proposed dis- 
that moment, the arbiter of your fate. And what did it tribution of money, the heirs and representatives of de- 
do? Did it demand redress for its own grievances ? ; ceased officers. 
Did it hold, with a significant grasp, that sword that had! On this amendment Mr. WICKLIFFE demanded the 
given it victory over the enemy? Did it demand terms ? | yeas and nays; which were ordered. 
Did it stipulate for pay, before it lost its power by dis- | f 


union? Sir, it disbanded itself; it stripped off its armor; 

it laid down its sword. Unpaid as it was ; unclothed as | 

it was; unprovided as it was, fora day’s maintenance, it} : g y 

dissolved at the bidding of that voice of public tiberty | The House proceeded to the unfinished business of 
i 
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which had originally formed it ; and it left the great and | yesterday, which was the consideration of the bill for the 
sacred cause of the Revolution unstained by a single in- į relief of the surviving officers of the Revolutionary Ar- 
stance of military excess. | my. And the question being on the amendment moved 
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yesterday by Mr. WICKLIFFE, which went to include 
the helrs and representatives of deceased officers— 

Mr. WICKFIFFE said, he could not obtain his own 
consent to occupy the time of the House more than five 
minutes upon the amendment which he had proposed to 
the bill. ‘fhe merits of the bill had been fully discussed 
by others more competent, and he was fully impressed 
with the solicitude felt by the House to vote upon the 
question, But, as I have offered the amendment, said 
Mr. W. something in explanation of it is due to the 
House. This billis advocated upon principles of justice 
and equity, growing out of the resolution of the Continen- 
tal Congress of 1780, which promised to the officers of 
the Continental line who served during the war, half pay 
for life. It is contended, and I admitit, that the contract 
on the part of the officers has been fulfilled. Their 
right to demand of their country a faithful discharge of 
the contract at the close of the war, all admit. It is also 
contended that the Government violated its contract, and 
compelled the officers to accept five years’ full pay, in 
lieu of the half pay for life. My understanding of this 
part of the transaction is, that the commutation was the 
voluntary act, both of the officers upon their application, 
and of the United States. AH unite in the fact, that, at 
the time the commutation was made, the certificates 
issued to the officers under the resolution of Congress of 
1783, were depreciated, and a heavy loss was sustained 
by the original holders, who, from their wants and pover- 
ty, were compelled to sacrifice them fora sum greatly 
below their nominal value. Jt should not, however, be 
forgotten, that the Government has long since redeemed 
these certificates, with interest. Tt is now stated, that, of 
these officers, originally about 2,300 in number, about 
440 are still living, and the bill proposes to divide among 
them the sum of $1,000,000, in order to make up to them 
the losses which they sustained by the commutation of 
half-pay for life, for five years’ full pay, or the losses sus- 
tained by the depreciation of the certificates in which 
they were paid. his is to be done upon principles of 
moral justice and of right. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Ahi WEBSTER] 
in his accustomed impressive manner, addressed the 
House on yesterday, and, in the course of his remarks, 
said, that, “as a lawyer, he would stake his reputation 
“upon the issue, if the present claimants could sue the} 
“United States, ina court of equity, they would recover 
“the amount claimed, with interest.”” This is certainly 
placing the claim upon its true and substantial basis. dt 
originated in contract, and, if any thing is due, it arises 
from a violation of that contract on the part of the Go-| 
vernment. Ifany thing be due to the 440 who survive, 
upon the principles of moral justice and right, those 
who have died since the contract was violated, had an: 
equal claim upon the justice and equity of their country. | 
if we pay the survivors, we are equally bound to pay the | 
children and heirs of these who have died—heirs whose j 
only inheritance has been the fame and poverty of their! 
ancestors. The one claim addresses itself as forcibly to | 
the justice and equity of this House as the other. They | 
both originated in the same act, sustained by the same ; 
meritorious consideration; and the death of the gallant: 
officer did not, could not cancel the obligation of the | 
Government. And why will you pay the one—why will: 
you distribute among the 440 who live, one million of! 
dollars, and refuse to give to the children and legal heirs ; 
of those who fought by their sides—who, like themselves, į 
suffered, encountered danger, and defied death ? f put i 
itto the gentleman from Massachusetts, [M Wenssrer :]j 
Y call upon the advocates of this bill, to point out the 
difference between the claims of the survivos, and the 
heirs of those who are gone. “The claimsare equal; you 
pay the one, you are bound to pay the other; you can- | 
not refuse it. ` I have been told that the heirs of the de- | 


ceased officers have not asked of usto pay them. When 
they do ask, it will then be time to decide their claims. 
Have gentlemen, with that view of the subject, calculat- 
ed the costs, and ascertained the amount, which will be 
required, according to the sum given by this bill to the 
440 officers who survive? Ihave not ; but I venture to 
say that not less than five millions will be required, Be 
the sum great or small, if it be due to the survivors, it is 
equally due to the heirs; and if you pay the one, I am 
for paying the other. 1 cannot consent to the unjust dis- 
crimination made by the provisions of this bill. The 
amendment proposed by me, sit, places both classes upon 
the same basis. {have been told, Mr. Speaker, by some 
gentlemen, that the bounty and generosity of the Go. 
vernment, alike with its justice, is concerned in the pro- 
visions of this bill. So far as the justice of the country is 
involved, you have my opinion as to the course 1 will pur- 
sue. So far as the bounty and generosity of the nation is 
concerned, I ain for extending that bounty and generosi- 
ty alike to all who have deserved it, and who need jt, 
We have a pension law now, which invites all who are in 
reduced circumstances to place themselves upon the 
bounty and generosity of their country. Ifthe laws upon 
that subject require enlargement, to embrace cases where 
relief has heretofore been denied, let us amend them. 
This bill, according to its present provisions, will operate 
most injuriously between the officer and the soldier, and 
between the officers of the same corps. He who is 
needy, and already upon the pension bill, is denied the 
benefits of this bounty and liberality. The sum, then, 
to be distributed, must fall to those who are not in poor 
and indigent circumstances. By the bill, its distribution 
will be to those who are rich, if not wealthy. Since last 
evening I have turned my attention to the list of officers 
embraced by the provisions of this bill, which has been 
sent us from the Department of War; more particularly 
to the Virginia line, with the history of whose officcrs t 
am more familiar than that of any other state. 

The Revolutionary War may be said to have closed 
with the capture and surrender of Cornwallis, This bill, 
however, is predicated upon the fact of its final termina- 
nation. When the treaty of peace was concluded, many 
officers, who had “borne the heat and burthen of the 
day,” and braved death in an hundred forms, after the 
siege of York, retired from the Army, and turned their 
attention to civil pursuits; some migrated to the country 
of my birth, in quest of new scenes of danger and enter- 
prise. Their names are not to be found upon the muster 
roll at (what 1 choose to call the degal} close of the war. 
They arc excluded from the operations of this bill. Oth- 
ers entered into the service, if am correctly informed, 
after the battle was fought and won. They partake of 
its benefits. Ifyou reject the amendment which I pro- 
pose, you operate still greater injustice to the persons 
who are embraced by the original resolution of 1780. I 
have the good fortune, personally, to know some of the 
Virginia officers, who reside in my State. Take, for in- 
stance, two Lieutenant Coloncls, known tome. “They 
fought side by side, and have, for the last thirty years, 
lived almost side by side, in my district. Vhe one died 
since the last session of Congress, leaving a large family, 
poor, and unprovided for; the other still was enjoying 
competency, if not opulence—certainly, the esteem of all 
who know him. Your bill gives to the latter his propor- 
tion of the one million, to the exclusion of the children 
of his friend and companion in arms. This cannot be 
right. A great portion of the officers who are known to 
me, and who will be entitled to a portion of the sum to 
be distributed, are in prosperous circumstances ; whilst 
those, and the heirs of thosc, excluded, if you reject my 
amendment, ate poor. 1 have not designed to discuss 
the merits of this measure. Permit me, in conclusion, to 
say, that the claims of the officers and soldiers of the Re- 
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Place them upon their true basis of contract, ascertain, 
what is due to each, or to all, and I will pay to the utter. | 
most farthing. Idid regret, Mr. Speaker, to hear the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MITCHELL] state, that 
this resolution and promise of Congress was extorted by | 
the Army, by mutiny and discontent ; and, although I do 
not like the mode by which you propose to cancel this | 
promise, I dislike, still more, the imputation conveyed | 
upon the character of our Army. It is undeserved. The 
promise made by the old Congress was yoluntary ; it is 
based upon the highest consideration. It was necessary | 
to sustain a desponding Army ; to cheer them in the 
hour of battle; to nerve the arm, and make stout the | 
heart, while they toiled and bled, to give us that which is | 
above all price— Liberty to the subject, and Freedom to 
a nation. 

Mr. TEST then rose, and said, it is with extreme dif- 
fidence I rise to say any§thing in this House. T never rise 
without feeling it. Nothing, Sir, but the magnitude of 
the question, and the great responsibility attached to it, 
could induce me to forego that almost insuperable repug- 
nance F always feel in rising to offer my views upon any 
subject. But, Sir, itis a duty we owe to the country to 
discuss it. When we legislate away three or four mul- 
lions of the People’s money, we ought, at least, to inform 
them of the grounds upon which we found that act of le- 
gislation, £ am certain no gentleman in this House can 
avoid feeling more or less embarrassed, on a question of | 
this kind. Tt is one of the deepest interest : every thing | 
connected with that period of the history of our country, | 
is truly interesting, On the one hand, we are called 
upon to pay a small remnant of the officers of the Revo- 
tution something which, it is said, is justly due to them. 
it we deny them, the sympathies of the country will be 
deservedly roused up against us; on the other hand, if 
We give away three millions of the People’s money, with- 
out right, they will call us to an account for thus doing, 
and they ought to do so. We are caled upon, there- 
fore, by every sense of duty, to explain to them the rea- 
sons why we dispose of so large a sum of their hard carn- 
ings, which they have delivered into our hands, to answer 
the just demands against them. ‘This, Sir, may be the 
fast time, perhaps, 1 shall ever address this House, and it 
is my misfortune to fecl that my duty is opposed to the 
best feelings of my heart. But, Sir, it is a duty 1 must 
perform; it is one which 1 owe to my God, my constitu- 
ents, and to myself, and I never have, nor ever can, con- 
sent to postpone it for any consideration whatever. In 
the examination of this question, it becomes important to 
consider the nature of Governments, and particularly that 
under which we live. It must be obvious, that, in the 
nature of things, what we give to one, we must take from 
another, Partiality itself is an evil. If we cannot do 
equal justice to all, we ought not to legislate ; if we can- 
not render, ut least, partial relicf to all, we should not at- 
tempt to relieve any ; if we cannot do complete justice 
to all, we ought to do partial justice to all ; if we cannot 
pay the whole we owe to all, we ought to pay a part to 
all—we ought to put the whole upon the same footing, 
vr not legislate at all. For, by this kind of unequal and 
partial legislation, we create discontents and heart burn- 
ings in the community. No Government can be answer- 
able for inevitable evils, nor where the evil is so univer- 
sal as to affect every part of the community, ought we to | 
attempt to relieve it: for it would only be to take the | 
money out of the People’s pockets, to return it again. 
War is a universal calamity, and unless we can effect, at 
least, a partial relief to all, we ought not to relieve a part : 

for you take from the part which is without relief, and 
appropriate it to the other, and, thereby, make the for- 
mer doubly sufferers. If we owe, and cannot do com | 
plete justics tu all, let ug, in the name of Heaven, giye | 


| they were understood 


volution address themselyes forcibly to my judgment. | each one entitled a portion of what is due to him—not 
satisfy a part, and leave the other to brood over your 
neglect. Those who vindicate the passage of this bill, 


do so on the ground of an existing debt due from the Go- 
vernment to the Revolutionary officers. Tam prepared 
to show, Sir, that there is no such debt in existence. I 
think I can do so conclusively ; and however I may fail 
in convincing a single member of this House, I can say 
this, that T am firmly convinced of it myself. And, Sir, if 
the House should differ with me in that opinion, and shall 
consider it in the light of a debt, why, then, Sir, the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wicxz1Fes] 
ought to prevail, and T shall be in favor of it. For, Sir, 
if we really owed the father a debt, his death cannot ab- 
solve us from that obligation. It can only transmit it to 
his heir. ‘True, it has dissolved every obligation between 
him and us ; but, in every Christian country, the debt de- 
scends to his child, if he leave one. If we were really 
indebted to the father, we are bound by every legal and 
moral obligation to diseharge it to his children, or legal 
representative, after his death. But, Sir, Iam against 
the bill in toto. Jt becomes necessary to give a detail of 
this case, in order that it may be understood. We are 
told, Sir, this debt originated from promises made by the 
Government to the officers of the continental line, Let 
us examine, Sir, what those promises were ; when they 
were made ; what the cause of making them ; and how 
» hot only by the Government, but 
but by the officers themselves. ‘fhe solution of those 
questions will determine the right, and the nature of that 
right, if, in fact, any exist, and, at the same time, disco- 
ver to us whether we can, with any propriety, legislate 
concerning it. In the year 1780, perhaps the darkest 
period in our history, and at the lowest ebb of our politi- 
cal existence, without funds, without resources, the term 
of the first enlistments about to expire, the armies about 
to be disbanded, and the officers on the point of return- 
ing to their homes, the enemy pressing upon us from 
every quarter, it became necessary for the Government 
to make a great effort to sustain itself. It was then, Sir, 
those promises were made. It was proposed by Congress 
that, if the officers and men would continue at their posts, 
until the end of the war, the officers should receive half- 
pay for life, and the soldier eighty dollars bounty. {hear 
little or no complaint in their petition at this time about 
their pay. I think, indeed, it will be seen, in the end, 
they had less reason to complain than any other creditors 
of the Government. Here, Sir, let me once for all de- 
clare, that no man holds in greater veneration than I do 
that heroic band of war-worn veterans, I know it is, 
Sir, in a great measure, by their exertions and glorious 
achievements that Lam enabled.to stand here and address 
this august assembly. Nor, Sir, would 1 let fall a single 
word, even in the heat of debate, that should impinge 
upon, or derogate in the least from, that high character 
which they have so nobly earned. Sir, 1 would not pluck 
a flower trom the wreaths that encircle their venerable 
heads; and if I should drop a sentence or a word that 
could be extorted to bear a construction unfavorable to 
them, E hope it may not be so construed : for I assure you, 
Sir, nothing is more forcign from my heart. Were I 2t li- 
berty to view their claim in the light of a debt of grati- 
tude, T should say it was boundless ; but I am called upon 
by the friends of the bill to consider it in the light of a 
pecuniary debt alone, between which, and gratitude, 
there is the same difference that there is between honor 
and avarice, or between glory and sordid gold. Sir, mo- 
ney was not the object those heroes of the Revolution 
had in view, when they drew their swords in the cause 
of freedom. No, Sir; it was their country and their sa- 


| cred honor ; and I now shrewdly suspect there are others 


who feel as deep an interest in the fate of this bill as any 
otficer cf the Revolutionary army. Iam not at all dis- 
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posed to say thatGovernment was under duress, when | ficers, $200,000. Of these, there are supposed to sur- 
they made these promises. No, Sir; it was the pressure | vive about three hundred and forty-seven, and among 
of the times—inexorabie necessity, that induced them.| them this sum is to be divided indiscriminately, so as to 
Sir, it would be an imputation on the characters of those | give to cach of them one hundred dollars per annum. 
officers to say that money was the only object they had | Let us see, Sir, what is the share of the officer, and con- 
in view when they drew their swords in our defence. | trast it with that of the widow. J have made the calcula- 
Their motives were such.as all soldiers’ should be—the | tion ; I am not sure l am correct ; but if 1 am not, gentle- 


liberty of their country ; honorable character, and, to be 
sure, a decent subsistence. Some of the officers, and, 
for aught I know, the whole, continued in service until, 
perhaps, the year 1783. 

The Government, in 1782, was laboring under the most 
extreme pecuniary embarrassments ; the troops were 
about to be, or perhaps were, in part disbanded ; the Con- 
gress unable to pay what was justly due to them; much 
dissatisfaction was exhibited on their part, and with much 
reason, too. The officers, I have no doubt, had drawn 
largely upon their own private funds, and found it neces- 

ary to take some measure to reinstate them. ‘fhey found 
the readiest means of doing so was to commute their half- 
pay for life for five years’ full pay; and, resolving upon 
that course, in December, 1782, they petitioned Congress 
to that effect. This petition, it seems, was not acted up- 
on—or, at least, not immediately—and on the 15th of 
March, 1783, after finding that the project of granting 
them half-pay for life had become odious to the States, 
they petitioned again, and gave that as a reason why they 
desired it to be commuted for five years’ full pay. Sir, 
these were times of extreme distress, Lam willing to ad- 
mit; but I cannot admit, as some gentlemen scem to in- 
sist, that the officers were forced into the service, or dri- 
ven into the measure of commuting: their halfpay for life 
for five years’ full pay. If there was any compulsion at 
all, it was from the force of circumstances—one of those 
universal calamitics which sometimes v 
countries, and for which no Government can be answera- 
ble. I say, it was this universal pressure that induced 
this compromise between the Government and the ofli- 
cers; but it does seem as though the officers were press- 
ing it upon the Government, and not 
will have it, the Government pressing it upon the officers. 
The half-pay system was odious to the States, and they 
were not willing to carry it into effect. The officers in- 
sisted upon the commutation, not only to enable them to 
turn their annuities into present funds, but to relieve 
themselves from the odium which the States had conc 
ed against them in consequence of this enormous grant, 
made to them by Congress, of halfpay for life. Tt must 


be admitted, Sir, it was an enormous grant of pensions, | 


and to a set of men, too, who, as the gentleraan from Mas- 
sachusetts tells us, held in their hands the destinies of the 
country. The soldiers, too, by the same resolutions of 
Congress, growing out of the same pressure of the times, 
and the same adverse circumstances, were promised 
eighty dollars bounty if they would continue during the 


war. Sir, it must be obvious to every man, that it was al 


state ofadverse circumstances, peculiar to the times, that 
suggested not only the proposition for commutation, but 
the half-pay in the first instance, on the part of the offi- 
cers, and which induced the Government to accede to 
those propositions. They were, perhaps, hard cases on 
both sides, but more particularly on the side of the Go- 
yernment. ‘Thus stands the case. {bave said, 
equal justice (T do not mean full and complete justice to 
all) cannot be done, I am for doing nothing. 


Let us examine the principles of this bill, and compare | there are twice as many 
them with the principles of legislation I have laid down, į anc 
and camplete | how stands the case-—1,200,000 dollars divided equally 


and see if it is all calculated to do cither full 


justice to all, or even equal justice to all. The bill gives | among 5,515 id. gi 
it is said, about | lars—this they are to receive m gross, 


to the surviving Revolutionary officers, as 


three hundred and sixty in number, $800,000, to be dis- 
œ to their rank and time of} is duc te them, 


tributed among them accordin 


23 


service, It likewise gives to the widows of deceased of- 


tz pations and j 
| 


as some gentlemen | 


Sir, if 


man can correct me. A Major General, if there be one 
alive, wìll receive, of this sum, (no matter what his 
wealth), about $7,000. I have, however, put it, to be 
within bounds, at $6,500; a Brigadier, about $4,500 ; a 
Coloncl, about $2,200 ; and so on in proportion, to infe- 
rior grades of oMcers. Ifyou distribute the money equal 
among them, without regard to rank or service, you will 
give to each about $2,200. Now, Sir, what dees the 
poor widow get out of this million of dollars? she, whose 
brave companion, after uprivetting the chains of his coun- 
try, has gone to the narrow house of the dead, and can no 
longer defend her: what does she get? One hundred 
dollars a year; the poor pitiful sam of one hundred dol- 
lars a year; and this for five years only: then she must 
die, or fall back again upon her own resources: for in 
that time, according to the operation of the bil, the fund 
must, and will be exhausted. Sir, I am told by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, that this is a debt duc to the 
officers, and that a Chancellor would decree it to them, 
with interest, if there were any means of bringing the case 
before him. If it be adebt due to the officer, Task, in 
the name of all thatis sacred, if it is not a debt due to his 
widow also, or at least a third of it, and the balance 
to his children, if he has any. A Chancellor would never 
decree according to the terms of this bill, Sirs or, if he 
did, he would disgrace himself and his country. What 
would have been the feclings of that brave officer, who 
now sleeps with bis fathers, when the death-shot pierced 
his heart, if he had been told that his bereaved compa- 
nion would be decreed by the country which be liberated, 
one hundred dollars a year, while it dealt out to his sur- 
yiving brother officer the princely sum of 6,500 dollars? 
Sir, if he had not despised the miscrable boon, it would 
at least have added a pang of regret to the pang of death, 
that his country would thus insult his forlorn and desert- 
edrelict. If you undertake to do justice at all, do it ef- 
fectually. Never give to the officer who is rolling in lux. 
jury, and tolling at his ease, 6,500 dollars, and leave the 
widow of the departed hero to perish. Give the child- 
ren of the surviving officer their portion, and to the widow 
j her dower. Let us sce how the case stands in relation to 
the soldier and his widow. 1 have heard no gentleman, 
talk of a debt due to the poor soldicr, nor to his widow 
| aud children. True, there is a provision in this bill for 
the soldier and his widow. But, sir, T understand much 
against the opinion and wishes of many of its friends, and 
against the wish of the officers, if Tean put confidence in 
| a little book which hasbeen put into my hands by a friend 
of theirs. 

| By the terms of this bill, sir, two millions are appro- 
! priated for the benefit of such ofthe regular soldiers who 
ishall have served continuously pine months or upwards, 
and the widows of soldiers who had thus served in the 
regular army, twelve hundred thousand dollars, to be di- 
| vided equally among the soldiers, and eight hundred 
thousand among the widows. How many soldiers are 
there computed to be, who are to be relieved from this 
fund? It is said about 5,515-—and I will venture to say, 
; however, take the calculation 
made by gentlemen friendly to the bill, and let us see 


soldiers, would give to each about 220 dol- 
I ask, sir, what 
benefit would it be to them, or is it any thing like what 
or, at least, dees it bear any preporfion to 
the relief proposed to he given to the officers ? Sir, has 
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not the soldier fought and bled? Has he not done his 
duty as well as the officer? And ought he not to share 
a proportion of the boon, or debt, if you please to call it 
so? We are told by the gentieman from Massachusetts, 
that the officer, for two or three years toward the close of 
the war, did not receive a “‘dollar.”” Sir, if the officer 
received little, my word for it the soldier reccived less. 
Put, then, the clair of the soldier upon a level with that 
of his oficer—they have suffered together—they have 
bravely fought together. Put their claims, then, I say, 
upon the same footing. If it be just that the officer 
should receive his half-pay for life, or his full pay for five 
years, give it likewise to the soldier; he deserves it as 
well. Large calculations have been made for the officers 
~let us make an humble one for the soldier. Allow him, 
sir, full pay for five years—it will be six dollars a month ; 
allow him half that, for his clothes, say three dollars, add 
them together, they make nine dollars a month—allow 
him that sum for five vears, together with his eighty dol- 
lars bounty, and it will amount to upwards of five hundred 
dollars, without interest, and to which, if you add the in- 
terest, it will make a sum total of more than $1500, Why, 
sir, refuse the soldier his due? Is he not as well entitled 
he oflicer? True, the responsibility of the general is 
greater, but his pay is likewise much greater, and he 
reaps the lnurels, while the poor soldier is forgotten. He 
sleeps in his splendid marquee, while the poor soldier re- 
clines upon his mother earth. And, sir, when the storm 
of war is over, and peace again restored, the officer goes 
into splendid retirement, while the poor soldier returns 
to his humble cabin, or perhapssecks his way to the wil- 
derness, to find a little home for his luckless wife and 
children. Sir, let us not neglect the poor soldier ; give 
him his due; never let it be said, that we bestowed thou- 
sands upon the General, and left the poor soldier to lan- 
guish and perish through want. If we legislate for one, 
let us legislate for both. He should receive, at least, four 
hundred dollars, which would be but a small sum, com- 
pared with $6,500. Sir, show me a poor officer, as well 
as a poor soldier, who fought our battles at that dark peri- 
od of history, and 1 will hug them to my bosom. show 
me either, in want of my gid in this House as a legislator, 
ovany where else, I will do all I can to render him com- 
fortuble ; nay, sir, not only comfortable, but, sir, in this 
House, F will vote him a competence. Neither ought he 
ever to know his poverty. Its our duty to sec that none 
sullen f say, sir, if they stand in need of my aid, they 
shall have it. Butt cannot consent to vote away thou- 
sands to surviving oflicers, who are already rolling in 
wealth and luxury, and leaye to pine in want and misery 
the widows and orphans of those whom death has rè- 
moved beyond the bourne of our legislative munificence. 
Sir, as another mark of injustice which is stamped upon 
ihe face of this bill, see what the widow of the poor soldier 
is to receive. What is it? Thirty dollars a year as long as 
the fund shall last; and Heaven knows how long that will 
be. If however, the calculation of the gentlemen them- 
selves be right, she will receive it about five years. They 
calculate there are about four thousand seven hundred of 
those widows, and I shrewdly suspect there are as many 
more—but I say, if the calculation of the gentlemen be 
right, she will receive it about five years, and then she 
inust die ; and which is, indeed, s lowing the widow to 
Ave three years longer than the soldier: for the sum 
that be is to receive, cannot, by any means, sustain him 
more than two years; and, sir, is this thirty dollars suf- 
ficient to sustain any human being a year? Ti is not. 
Give her something like a support, or give her nothing. 
De not mock her hopes—enable her to live comfortably. 
if she had the helping hand of the old veteran, withered 
as it might be, she could, perhaps, sustain herself. Why 
offer the poor suldier and the widow a little, useless pit- 
tance, while you lavish thousands upon those who are 


rolling in wealth and luxury? By such legislation, sir, 
you sow the seeds of discontent, and rouse up enemies to 
our common country. Sir, what does this bill do for the 
‘* bulwark of the nation,” the militia? Are they not as 
| well entitled to our favor as any class of persons, objects 
of relief in this. bill? The man who may have served 
eight months and twenty-nine days, he is to get nothing 
by this bill. Is he not entitled to something? Why 
should he be cut off? He has fought, he has bled, he has 
done his duty. Why should he not find favor in our eyes ? 
Because he has not served exactly nine months. He has 
lost a day ; therefore, he is to have nothing. Is it just ? 
is it right? Sir, if we cannot pay all the fall amount 
of what we owe them, let us pay them a ratable propor- 
tion: Jet us not, by this course of legislation, subject 
ourselves to the imputation of gross partiality. Sir, T 
have asked what does the bulwark of the nation, the mili- 
tia, get by the provisions of this bill? Nothing: their 
names are never mentioned in it. Task, Sir, are they 
not entitled to relief, as well as the others named in the 
bill? They assuredly are. Will the militiaman not feel 
himself neglected ? He will say, with propriety. I see my 
officer, who is already living in splendor, receiving his 
thousands, while 1 am buried in oblivion and poverty, 
destitute of the common necessaries of life. Will it be 
said that his duties are not so arduous or perilous as the 
regular soldier? Sir, for the time he serves, they are 
more arduous and perilous. Where do you find him in 
the time of an engagement? You find him in the front of 
the battle, while the regular soldier is placed in the rear, 
to sustain the shock when the front shall give way, if that 
should happen. 

Hc is, perhaps, not inured to hardships like the veteran ; 
his strength more easily sinks under the pressure, and, 
perhaps, at the end of his six months’ tour, he returns to 
his home emaciated, and with a broken constitution. 
Again, Sir, the militia are never called, except in the most 
imminent danger ; and, during an interval of tranquillity, 
where is the oficer? Why, Sir, at his head quarters, 
perhaps in the heart of a city, living at his case, and on the 
fat of the land, while the militiaman is at home attending 
to his farm. And, Sir, when are the militia called out? 
It is not in the dead of Winter, when they have nothing 
todo: itis most usually in the Spring of the year, at the 
very moment when they are most needed at home. Ue 
goes; he is subjected to all the hardships of the regular 
soldier ; if there bea scarcity, he is the first who feels 
it; if there be a battle, he is placed inthe front of it. He 
į continues his term of six months: he returns to his home, 
which he finds all desolate and dreary ; his wife und chil- 
dren, as has been the case often, murdered by the savage ; 
his dwelliug has fallen a sacrifice to his ruthless fury ; and, 
in the most prosperous circumstances, he will find his 
farm in dilapidation, having had no one to attend to it in 
his absence, whereby he suffers a greater loss than the re- 
gular soldier docs in the course of three years’ service. 
Shall it be said that these men are not entitled to relief as 
well as others named in the bill? Sir, we are about to 
proclaim to the world they are not. They have done 
their duty like the rest, why should they not be compen- 
sated like them? Sir, they are truly the bulwark of the 
nation’s rights, and we ought never to consent to see them 
thrown in the shade and neglected. 

Let us now view the question in another light, and see 
whether the parties are entitled to relief on the ground 
for which gentlemen contend ; and on this part of the 
subject, I shall attempt to answer my friend from Massa- 
| chusetts, [Mr. Wrusrer.] He tells you that, if he is 

any thing, he is a lawyer, Sir, he is not only that thing, 
but he is almost every thing that man ought fo be. He is 
ia great lawyer, and a great man; Ishall not pretend a 
| comparison with him, J do not fatter him, but, on this 
f occasion, think him greatly mistaken, as the greatest of 
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men may be. Sir, I shall refer to facts, taken from a Hit- 
tle book put into my hands by a gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, (my native State,) and one of the Revolutionary offi- 
cers. I am willing to risk the cause upon their own state- 
ment; and shall rely upon it to show that my friend from 
Massachusetts is mistaken in the conclusions which he 
draws. And, if I do not satisfy the House that there is 
no equity in this bill, from their own statement, I will 
abandon the cause. My friend from Massachusetts tells 
you this is a debt due to the officers of the Revolution ; 
and that, if the case could be brought before a Chancel- 
lor, he would decree it to them. Now, Sir, { put it on 
that ground, and let us see how it will stand. It will be 
recollected, that this promise was made by the Govern- 
ment, from necessity, and, perhaps, was received by the 
officers from the same necessity. It arose out of adverse 
circumstances on both sides. It was a mere boon offered 
to the officers by the Government, to induce them to con- 
tinue to discharge their duties according to an original 
agreement heretofore made with them, not for services 
rendered, or to be rendered—it is not so pretended—it 
was entered into on both sides, under a pressure of cir- 
cumstances perhaps never known before, with a full 
knowledge of all those circumstances by both parties. 
How, then, will it stand in equity? In 1780, Congress 
promised the officers, that, if they would continue .to dis- 
charge their duties as heretofore to the end of the war, 
they would allow them half pay for the balance of their 
lives, and likewise, give the soldier eighty dollars boun- 
ty for doing the same. I say, Sir, this was the boon, or 
bounty, that was offered them, to continue to do their 
duty as heretofore ; not for extra services rendered, or 
to be rendered, by any means. It was found, that so 
large a pensioned corps had become odious to the States 
in general, and the officers, ever patriotic and alive to 
their duty, and disposed to quiet the discontents which 
prevailed, and, perhaps, to turn their annuities as before 
observed, into present funds, inthe month of December, 
1782, if 1 mistake not, agreed to commute their half pay 
for life, for five years’ full pay. There seemed to be some 
reluctance on the part of Congress, to accede to these 
terms, arising no doubt from the embarrassed state of their 
finances, but, on the presentation of a second petition by 
the officers, (or rather a resolution, } to which Mr. C. re- 
ferred, and which reads in these words : ‘ Resolved, una- 
** nimously, that the Army continue to have an unshaken 
** confidence in the justice of their country, and are 
«fully convinced, that the Representatives of America 
«will not disband or disperse the Army until their ac- 
“ counts are liquidated, the balances accurately ascer- 
“ tained, and adequate funds established-for payment ; 
‘and in this arrangement the officers expect that the 
“half pay, or commutation of it, be efficaciously compre- 
“ hended, and that they rejected with disdain, the infa- 
“ mous propositions in the late anonymous address to the 
‘© officers of the Army.” fn the month of March, 1783, 
Congress yielded to the solicitations of the officers, and 
commuted their half pay for life, for five years’ full pay, 
and which we are told never was paid. It is likewise said, 
that a large portion of their pay was never discharged. 
The gentleman from Rhode Island tells us, that about 
twenty-five cents in the dollar of it was paid. We are 
further told, that a part of this debt arose from the de- 
preciation of the continental paper money. Let us see 
how the fact stands, and whether there is really any cause 
of complaint on the part of the officers upon this ground ; 
and, Sir, it will be necessary to look a little into the na- 
ture of what is called a circulating medium. It is not, it 
cannot be pretended, that there is any intrinsic value in 
the medium itself, except that the gold or silver might 
be transformed into jewelry of some kind, or plate ; it is 
only the sign of property, and is only intended to be so, 


and if it answers for that, it answers every expectation | dollars for one in silver. 


| 


entertained of it. It is admitted, that the paper money 
depreciated excessively ; but, Sir, who suffered by it? 
Was it confined to the officer, or was not the suffering 
general? Did not the soldier, the farmer, the mechanic, 
and the officer, feel it alike? Will gentlemen pretend 
that we can relieve against that evil? Congress, as early 
as the 28th of June, 1780, fixed a standard of deprecia- 
tition. {Here Mr. T. read from a book which he held in 
hishand, the resolution of the old Congress, fixing such 
scale of depreciation, as follows: ‘ On the 28th of June, 
“€ $780, Congress fixed the following scale of deprecia- 
“tion, to wit: On the first of March, 1778, one and 
t‘ three-quarter dollars for one Spanish dollar : on the 
“first of September, 1778, four dollars for one ; on the 
“< first of March, 1779, ten dollars for one ; on the eigh- 
“ teenth of March, 1780, forty dollars for one ; and sub- 
“sequent bills at the current exchange, at the time of 
“ delivery, being about sixty for one.”} 

lask, sir, said Mr. T., who suffered by this deprecia- 
tim? Was it the officer? I think it could not be. For 
whut was this money made ? Was it not to pay the Army, 
and to defray the general expenses of the war? Who 
first got hold of the money? Why, sir, the officer, then 
the soldier, then the. farmer and mechanic, while at every 
transfer it was suffering a new depreciation, and growing 
less and less valuable in every subsequent hand into 
which it came. Who then, I ask, must have suffered the 
loss? Why, Sir, every body but the officer. Congress 
would feel themselves bound to abide by their own scale 
of depreciation, and to pay accordingly. If they were 
justly indebted to the officer one dollar, and the seale of 
depreciation was forty, would they not pay him,| accord- 
ing to that rate, forty dollars? They surely would. 
Where, then, is the loss ? The officer gets it first, imme- 
diately after fixing the scale ; then the soldier : Thus the 
farmer and tradesman must have been the losers, and not 
the officer. 

I think, Sir, it must by this time appear very evident, 
that my friend from Massachusetts could not claim to sus- 
tain his bill in equity on this ground. I pass on to ano- 
ther. In 1783, it seems, that the oflicers themselves made 
the second application to Congress, to have their half- 
pay for life commuted to five years’ full pay, and to which 


i Congress (rather reluctantly) agreed, and ordered the 


then Superintendent of Finance to issue certificates in 


i their behalf, not only for the five years’ full pay, but for 


all arvearages which might be due to them for pay, sub- 
sistence, or in any other manner whatever, taking in the 
three years? service for which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts tells us they did not receive “a dollar.” These 
certificates were made out, and sent to the different lines 
of the Army for their acceptance or refusal, and which 
they had the free exercise of their wills todo. There 
was no compulsion—and, on the 9th of february, 1784, 
ten of the lines notified the Government that they had ac- 
cepted, and did actually receive them, and gaye the 
United States a receipt in full of all claims and demands 
whatsoever against them. {Tiere Mr. T. said, he had in 
his hand the form of the receipt which the officers gave 
to the Government, but would not detain the House by 
reading it; but which, he said, clearly discharged them 
from every claim, demand, or obligation, whatever. ] 
These certificates were made negotiable, passed from 
hand to hand, and, in fact, became the circulating me- 
dium of the country ; particular favor was shown them, 
as will appear from the manner in which they were after- 
wards funded inthe year 1790. It seems, sir, that these 
certificates at that time, which was seven years after they 
were issued, were funded at par; or, to take the state- 
ment of the officers themselves, they only lost, at that 
distance of time, but twenty-five cents on the dollar ; 
while the old paper money was funded at one hundred 
it follows, then, conclusively, 
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that, when these certificates were first issued, they must | 
have passed at par, and that a preference was given to | 
them over every other kind of circulating mediam, ex- 
cept the gold and silver itself. The faith of the Govern- 
ment was especially pledged to redeem them, and that 
pledge, in fact, was never violated. These, then, sir, 
were the best money in circulation ; and, indeed, under 
any state of affairs, which at that time could possibly ex- 
ist, the officer could not well be a loser, as between the 
Government and him: for the scale of depreciation was 
fixed, and by that he received his pay from the Govern- 
ment; and, if he were really in debt, as is stated by gen- 
flemen, he was necessarily compelled to pass them off 
very soon, so that he could lose but little, if any thing. 
And, sir, it is demonstrable, that, if the scale of depre- 
ciation is Axed, known, and clearly understood, there can 
be, under any circumstances, no very great loss by any 
mdividual, because, as I before remarked, money is but 
the sign of property, and if money is plenty, or which is 
the same thing, bad, it only takes so much more of it to 
obtain a piven quantity of property. Suppose I purchase 
a piece of property, for which I agree to pay in one kind 
af money forty dollars, and actually pay for it in another 
kind for one dollar. 1 have not made forty dollars; or, 
had I purchased the same for forty dollars of that base 
kind of money, and sold if for one, L have not lost thirty- 
nine dollars tu that case, no more than Lemitted to make 
it in the other—every thing is upon an equality : no mat- 
ter whether a piece of property cost you one dollar or 
forty ; all there is of it, it tests the value of money, but is 
no evidence of loss, cither in the buyer or seller ; and, 
sit, in the general trade and concerns of a country, if a 
joss of this kind should actually happen, who is the suf- 
ferer, who snstiins the loss? {tis general, not confined 
to any one particular person or class of persons ; and at 
any rate, it should seem that, if there were even great 
fosses sustained, it has not been by the officers ; for they 
have becu particularly and deservedly favored of the 
Government. 
tam willing to admit, for sake of argument, which, by 
the by, cannot be the fact, that they did lose, of their ori- 
ginal pay, 75 per centum. Still Lam prepared to show 
that they received full pay for aH their services, 1t must 
be evident to every gentleman on this Noor, that the sti- 
pulation to allow half pay for life, and the commutation 
for five years? full pay, was no other than a boon or gra- 
tuity, to induce the officers to continue in the discharge 
of their duties as heretofore. 1t wasno part of their pay 
or subsistence. It would be a reflection upon their cha- 
racters Lo say that money alone was their object in going 
to fight the battles of their country. Liberty and glory 
formed the motive of the warrior, and, sit, their only ob- 
Jectin proposing the terms of halt pay for life, was to 
secure the pay which had been promised them ; and I 
venture to assert, that, could the Governinent have paid 
them agreeably to the original contract, they would have 
abandoned their claim for half pay and commutation ina 
moment, Hence, | say, it is very evident that the object 
was to secure their pay as! officers, which was all-suffi- 
vient could they have obtained it, How, then, stands the | 
case, suppose they actually lost, of their original pay, 
seventy-five cents in the dollar, which I say is not at al 
but admit the fact for the sake of argument, their 
tiheates were, according to their own account, funded | 
af seventy-five cents in the dollar; then all that can be 
sai is, that they lost 73 per ceut. of their original month- | 
iv pay, and gained 75 per cent. on their boon or gratuity ; i 
then, where is the loss? They have, ander this state of | 
facts, at le obtained the amount of pay, which is all 
they i and [will venture to say, that | 
the five years’ full pay amounted to more than the average | 
service Which they performed, and was more than equal | 
rs: for very few i 


foall their services as a body of office 
could have served five years. We have been told, sir, | 
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that the officers were compelled to take those certificates. 
Why, sir, the converse must appear very evident, I think. 
The commutation system was their own proposition, en- 
tered into reluctantly by Congress, and after being twice: 
petitioned to do so by the officers, these certificates were 
sent to them, but they were not obliged to take them. 
They were driving the best bargain they could with a 
poor debtor; they were endeavoring to secure their pay, 
the fruit of their toils, and they did so. If they were 
even forced into the measure, it was by the pressure of 
the times, occasioned by a general calamity which over- 
whelmed all classes of People, and every department of 
the community. It was strictly inevitable necessity, for 
which no one can, er ought to be answerable. When 
they took those certificates they gave a receipt in full, as 
I have before mentioned ; they were not obliged to do so, 
but they chose it as the shortest method of obtaining their 
money. If they had not taken the certificates, they would, 
no doubt, have been entitled to their half pay for life ; 
but us they chose to commute that for five years’ full pay, 
and had done so, they had absolved the Government from 
its former contract, and, indeed, from every other con- 
tract, by the acceptance of the latter. They did so with 
a full knowledge of all the circumstances. No gentle- 
man can pretend that they expected to obtain the money 
immediately on the stipulation for half pay, and with as 
little reason would they contend that they expected it on 
the commutation system ; indeed, in the original propo- 
sition, as well as on the face of the contract itself, it shews 
they were not to receive the money : for they expressly 
agreed to take this kind of negotiable paper, which they 
could sell, and which, from the then situation of the coun- 
try, the state of the finances, the low ebb to which the 
public credit was reduced, all go to show, beyond contro- 
versy, they were not to get the money, but to obtain such 
negotiable paper as would sell for enough to secure them 
the amount of their original pay. They were perfectly 
secure in their half pay, and might have been receiving 
it ever since, but they thought best to exchange it for 
such stock as they thought would, with the pay they had 
already received, indemnify them for their services in the 
Army. ‘Chey did so, and with their own free will and 
accord, and gave the Government a final receipt against 
every claim and demand whatever. Sir, the transaction 
between them and the Government, is like all other con- 
tracts between creditors and poor debtors. The poor 
debtor, who owes a creditor one hundred dollars, gives 
him his negotiable note for two hundred, and authorizes 
him fo sell it for what it will brmg—the creditor does so, 
and pusses it off for $100: now, sir, does he lose any 
thing? He has got his money, and the debtor is left to 
pay the note, and whether he does so or not, is perfectly 
indifferent to the creditor; so that he is discharged from 
all responsibility on account of it. 

Suppose, sir, I draw a bill of exchange, and give it to 
my creditor, and he passes it off'at a loss, has he any legal 
or equitable claim on me for his loss? [fhe had intended 
to call on me for the full value of the bill, he ought to 
have retained it ; for, by passing it off, he has ceased to be 
my creditor, and made me debtor to some one else : the 
person to whom he has passed it has his action against 
me forthe full amount. ‘Fhus stands the case with those 
officers and the Government; they have compromised 
with their debtor, the Government—they have taken its 
negotiable paper, and passed it off, with a full know- 
ledge of all the circumstances—they now come back, 
and claim of the Government to make them up their loss 
on the transfer of their paper. I believe, sir, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts never saw such a case sustained 


in equity. If we relieve any one, it ought to be that one 
who really lost upon the funding of the certificates, if he 


n be found; and were we to relieve the officer upon 
the ground contended for, thai is, upon the ground of an 
existing debt due, we must relieve the last holder of the 
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certificate, if he shall call upon us todoso; for he will | go; butif it be claimed on the ground of debt, 


make a much stronger case for our equitable adjudication. 
Jf they had intended to claim on that ground, that is, on the 

round of adebt actually due, they ought to have held the 
certificate, and not have passed itaway. Again: Suppose I 
had given my creditor a note for twice the amount I owed 
him, and he had passed it off for half its value ; has he 
any claim on me either in law or equity ? Certainly not. 
Besides, sir, in this case it is evident that the officers gave 
their receipt in full for all claims they had against the 
Government : this is a-legal discharge, and law should 
always prevail against equity, unless there be fraud, mis- 
take, or accident. There is neither in this case, or, if 
there is, I have never been able to discover it. When 
equities are equal, the law must prevail. Ifthe same ad- 
verse circumstances on both sides produced the evil com- 
plained of, neither party can complain. When the offi- 
cers took the certificates, they took them with a full 
knowledge of all the circumstances; they knew they 
were to be passed off, and that they were to abide the 
loss, if any ; they had secured themselves against the pos- 
sibility of loss on the whole account, by requiring of the 
Government a boon or extra grant, to secure them against 
such contingency ; they had served, some of them, per- 
haps one year, some two, and others three, four, and so 
on; and, I say, to avoid any possibility of loss on their 
part, they had required of the Government five years’ full 
pay. 1, therefore, am firmly convinced, sir, that this 
claim cannot be sustained on the ground of a debt. ‘There 
was no fraud; I should as soon believe that the offices 
themselves were guilty of fraud, as that those worthies 
who then conducted the affairs of Government were guil- 
ty; but, sir, none were guilty of fraud ; the whole trans- 
action was fair, honest, and upright—the whole transaction 
was fairly understood on both sides. The Government 
grave the five years’ pay to the officers, to indemnify them 
for the losses they might sustain in consequence of their 
inability to pay according to contract; the officers took 
it with a full understanding of that fact, together with all 
the circumstances connected with it; hence there is no 
debt, no equity on either side. Why, sir, the receipt 
which they gave is a final discharge from the debt in law; 
it is their solemnact, and cannot be set aside, except they 
can allege one of the causes before mentioned, of fraud, 
accident, or mistake. Lam sure they will not pretend 
either. And if they do, J cannot go with them. Hf they 
do claim upon that ground, I have already said, they must 
admit the claim of the heir, and he ought to be paid. if, 
sir, the officers are entitled, the widowsare entitled also ; 
and we shall do injustice if we do vot pay them, unless 
indeed you say you can, with justice, postpone them to 
some other time. That would be partiality in the ex- 
treme, and would violate what I consider one of the fun- 
damental principles of Government. It would be taking 
from one sufferer to give to another. We are told by a 
gentleman, if we were to give them all the money in the 
‘Treasury, we should not give thera too much. Sir, we 
were very lately told, not much can be expected from 
that quarter. We are told, six, that there is no moncy in 
the Treasury. Ihave already said, sir, that where an 
officer or soldier is poor, and stands in need of the aid of 
the country, E was willing to go any reasonable length. 
But, sir, it is well Known that many of these officers are 
worth thousands; and this bill proposes to give to them all 
without distinction, exceptas to rank and service ; $0 that 
an officer, already rich, may obtain thousands of dollars 
of this money. t cannot consent to such a proposition. 
For, sir, although Lam willing to give tothe poor and 
pennyless officer, the widow, or the orphan, objects of 
our munificence, I any not willing to lavish away millions 
of the People’s money upon men now rolling in wealth 
and luxury. Put the claim upon the ground of grati- 
tude, and modify the bill so as to comprehend those who 
require our aid, and I will go as far as any man cught to 


no debt due. 
course of my remarks, said any thing calculated to wound 
the feelings of one of those worthy officers of the Revo- 
lutionary war, I assure you it was not my intention to do 
so. Ihave intended to say no more than a solemn sense 
of duty seemed to require of me. And, sir, I must fur- 
ther declare, that, if I vote for the present bill, it must be 
materially altered in its principles : for I cannot reconcile 
it to my feelings to bestow thousands upon the wealthy 
and affluent officer, and consign to penury and want the 
widow, the orphan, and the soldier. 

Mr. CLARKE said, that he was at all times reluctant 
to intrude himself upon the notice of the House, and 
particularly so at the present moment, having been ab- 
sent from the House, in the discharge of his duties on a 
Committee, during the greater part of the debate on this 
bill; but, as the present might be the only opportunity 
he might enjoy, of expressing his opinions upon this sub- 
ject, he would detain the House a short time, in assign- 
ing his reasons why he should vote for the amendment. 
And he considered it no more than candid to say, at the: 
same time, that he should vote against the bill, whether 
the amendment should prevail or not; for he was oppos- 
ed to it in any and every shape. 

The bill proposes to distribute the sum of one million of 
dollars among the surviving officers of the army of the 
Revolution, that were entitled to half pay for life, by vir- 
tuc of a resolution of Congress, made on the 21st day of 
October, 1780, and two millions among the officers and 
soldiers who served on the continental establishment, but 
not in the line. ‘The resolution of 1780 gave half pay 
during life to the oflicers who should continue in service 
to the end of the war. Of the gentlemen who advocate 
the passage of this bill, some have considered the money 
that is proposed to be divided among the officers, as due 
to them by contract, solemly made with the Government, 
by the passage of the resolution, and never fulfilled. 
Others consider it due to them on moral considerations, 
as a debt of gratitude. 

If this is to be considered as a provision actually due 
upon ground of contract, Mr. C. said he should like to 
hear some adequate reason assigned by the friends of the 
bill, for the exclusion of the heirs of those who were par- 
ties to the contract, and have since deceased, from a par- 
ticipation in the benefit. If there was a contract unful- 
filled, and the Government is still under obligations to 
fulfil it to the parties surviving, it is certainly under 
equally strong obligations to fullil it to the heirs of such 
as aredead. If gentlemen put this matter on the groune 
of contract, it appeared to him that the propriety, and 
eyen the necessity of the amendment, was too apparent 
to be denied. Others, however, tell us that we are not 
to take up asubject of this nature upon the naked grounds 
of law; that our obligation is of a moral character, and 
our debt a debt of gratitude for invaluable services. 
Granting this, I ask, why should we not extend the evi- 
dences of our gratitude to the children of those who have 
fallen in our service? Surely, if we cherish a sacred. 
regard for the memory of the departed hero, can we het» 
ter make it manifest tban by discharging to his represen- 
tative some of that debt which we owed the father? 

But, sir, this money is not due upon any contract that 
can be sustained on legal or moral principles. That con- 
tract which arose, if any did arise out of the resolution 
of October, 1780, was annulled by the free expression 
of the will of both parties, in the acceptance of the pro- 
yision contained in the resolution of the 23d of March, 
1783. This resolution commuted the half pay for life, for 
five years’ full pay. The officers accepted it individually, 
or by lines, or as corps of the army. And in November 
of the same year, certificates, bearing an interest of six 
per cent. per annum, were issued and received by them, 
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in lieu of the half pay for life, promised by the resolution 
of 1780. . The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wre- 
sTur,] if I understand him correctly, contends that the 
officers never accepted of the terms of the resolution of 
1783. He has not, sir, examined this subject. with his 
usual accuracy. They did accept of the five years’ full 
pay, and signified that acceptance to the proper Depart- 
ment, and in consequence thereof, the certificates I have 
just mentioned were issued and received by them. And 
nfter the adoption of the Federal Constitution, these cer- 
tificates were funded,. two thirds bearing an interest of 
six percent., the other third an interest of three per- 
cent. ; and the interest due on them was funded to bear 
interest after the expiration of ten years. Now, sir, on 
what principle cam it be contended that their right under 
the resolution of 1780 was not annulled, by the accep- 
tance of the offer of 1783? On that occasion, both par- 
ties agreed to receive the obligation. The power that 
can create can annul. 


engagement. On the ground of contract, therefore, 


these officers have no right to claim of their fellow-citi- 


zens one cent. 
certificates were never redecmed. 
deemed to the utmost farthing. Grant that the officers 
were so situated, that it was very inconvenient for them 
to await the period of redemption, and that the inconve- 
nience arose from their poverty and want. Does it in the 
slightest degree change the character of the case? Can 
this Mouse legislate to remedy the ills of individual, po- 
verty ? We have been told, and the topic has been urg- 
ed in an eloquent and pathetic manner, that these unfor- 
tunate men derived little solid advantage from the receipt 
of these certificates; that keen-sighted, selfish, and ava- 
ricious men reaped all the benefit, while those who had 
so hardly earned the pittance that was due to them, were 


But it has been repeatedly said, these 


left to pine in distress, This may all be true, sir; but 


we surely, cannot be called upon to remedy evils such as 
these. Are they not daily and hourly taking place ? Do 
they not necessarily grow out of the state of human soci- 
ety, the power of the rich, and the necessity of the poor? 
What Government can prevent it, or what Government 
can remedy it ? 

Every certificate was redeemed, if not to the officers, 
at Teast to the holders of them ; and if the officers passed 
them out of their hands, with the certificate, they parted 
with the claim. All arguments, therefore, which are 
raised upon the non-fulfihnent of the contract, are unsound 
and untenable. ‘They are hypotheticated upon a state 
of facts that did not exist, and ought not, in the slightest 
degree, to iniluence the opinion of the House on the 
bill. l 

The report ofthe Committee to whom was referred the 
memorials of the surviving officers of the army ofthe Re- 
volution presents two propositions: First, that the offi- 
cers shall be paid their half pay for life, deducting there- 
from the amount of the commutation certificates ; or, se- 
condly, that a specific sum shall be div 
according to their rank. 

The first proposition, which is certainly, of the two, 
most consistent with reason and justice, has been twice 
rejected by the solemn judgment of this House. The 
Committee, paying due respect to these decisions, pro- 
pose that one million shall be divided among the sur- 
viving officers, to be accepted by themas a final discharge 
of all claim they may have against the Government, for 

tevolutionary services; and they tell us there are four 
hundred now living, among whom this. million is to be 
divided. But where are the data for this calculation ? 
How do they know that this is the true number ? Sir, it is 
all guess work. Last session we were told there were 
four hundred, and then there was the same proposal to 
give a million; still, one year afterwards, there are four 
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led among them, 


The Government offered, the 
officers accepted, and the Government has fulfilled her 


Sir, they were re- 


hundred, and still a million is to be divided. How many 


of these officers have deceased?” It is very natural to 
suppose that many must have deceased within that time. 
Docs the Committee pretend to know how many? Can 
any one present tell? It is not pretended that they can; 
and yet we are urged blindly to pass this bill, which ap- 
propriates this million of dollars, although we are inform- 
ed that the Treasury will not be more than sufficient to 
meet the ordinary expenses of the Government. T, for 
one, will not do it. 

There are other objections to this bill, and one in par- 
ticular, which alone would prevent me from voting in its 
favor, if no other existed. A large portion of meritorious 
officers, and who were of the line, is not provided for. 
The bill confines itselfto those only who were entitled to 
receive half pay for life, under the resolution of 1780, and 
the officers and soldiers who served on Continental es- 
tablishment and not of the line. The exclusion of those 
who were arranged out of service, is palpably partial and 
unjust. A number of broken regiments, I think in 1780, 
had their fragments consolidated into one, and the officers 
who formerly commanded them, were now supernumera- 
ry, and of course arranged out of service, without any fault 
or disinclination on their part to serve their country, Of 
the officers placed in this hard situation, were some of 
our bravest and most patriotic men. Not being willing te 
desert the service of their country, some emigrated to the 
West to repel Indian aggressions, and others joined the 
militia service, and so continued to the end of the war. Is 
it just or humane to exclude these men from participating 
with their comrades in the benefits of this bill? Their 
not being in the original resolution of 1780, was not their 
fault, but their misfortune. ‘They were not excluded 
from the line on account of any incompetence to perform 
their duty, or any want of zeal or bravery in the perform- 
ance of it; but merely because there were fewer repi- 
ments (in consequence of the consolidation) than requir- 
ed all these officers to be keptin service. These were, 
for the most part, young men. Tt was the elder officers 
who were, for the most part, retained in service, (a fact 
whence 1 infer that there are not near 400 of them now 
living.) To exclude these, who were young, active, 
brave and useful officers, from all participation, when the 
elder officers are to be rewarded, is ccrtainly an act of 
signal injustice. 

I repeat, that itis an ample objection to this bill, that 
the House is not in possession of the reqnisite information. 
We are emphatically legislating in the dark. We are 
granting away millions of the public treasure, and no one 
knows to whom, or among how many, it is to be divided. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wrrstxnr] has 
arraigned the justice of the resolution of 1783, which 
proposed to commute half pay for life, for five years’ full 
pay, contending that the one was not sn equivalent for 
the other. How is this to be tested? ‘The report of the 
Committee furnishes no reasonable data upon which any 
thing like an accurate calculation can be made : for the 
equivalent must depend upon the age of the officers. 
The Committee have supposed the average age to be thir- 
ty years. In this supposition, 1 take the liberty respect- 
fully to say, The Committee have been mistaken. From 
all L can gather ofthe history of that day, and the compo- 
sition of that army, I am inclined to believe that 35 would 
bea much more proper average, and nearer the truth, 
than 30. But even reckoning it at 33, a calculation of 
annuities will shew, that five years’ full pay was more than 
an equivalent for the half pay. Sir, Ido not believe 
that there is at this time any thing like 400 of these offi- 
cers alive : I even doubt if there be two thirds of that 
number living. Ought we, without examination, without 
certain returns, and on mere gratuitous assumptions, to 
passa bill so important in its character as this? 

Other gentlemen, friendly to this bill, abandoning the 
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ground of contract, have considered it due as a debt of | ed, yesterday, that, out of all the Representatives from 
gratitude which is yet unredeemed by the Nation. It |New England, New York, and New J ersey, only four 
has been with pain that I have listened to many of the as- voted for the recommitment of this bill. Could it be be- 
sertions advanced on this subject. A strain of remark has | cause it is there these great disbursements arc to be 
been indulged, which, in my opinion, is wholly unjustifi- | made? Let me not be misunderstood. ‘I insinuate no 
able. The Chairman of the Committee who reported the | reproach to these gentlemen; their motives may have 
bill, [Mr. Bunexs,} has, in particular, spoken of the in- | been most fair and honorable; nor do ‘I say they ate to 
gratitude of the Nation with marked and emphatic dis- | be blamed, even if they were actuated by the remem- 
pleasure. Sir, I consider his language as wholly unwar- brance that that expenditure would be a great benefit to 
ranted. That he, and every other gentleman, should | their constituents. Yet, we certainly have a right to 
strongly feel the gratitude we owe to those who wrought ask, if, at a time the Treasury is insuilicient to meet the 
our independence, is as natural as it is honorable : but| demands upon it, gentlemen propose to expend three 
while we indulge in this feeling, ought it not to extend millions more of the public money, that the bill be at 
alike to all who fought in that memorable contest? The least so constructed as to guard the disbursement from 
debt of gratitude to all, to each of them, is deep and unde- | the grasp of speculators. 
niable. But I contend that it is a debt which has been These, sir, are some of the grounds on which J feel 
redeemed in the most ample form. No nation under opposed to the passage of this bill. T insist upon the ut- 
fleaven has done so much to reward its defenders—and I | ter inability of the House, in the present state of its in 
request that the honorable Chairman, when he next | formation, to do justice in the case before it. If it is a 
indulges in invective against his country, will take the | debt we intend to pay, I want to know to whom 5 and, in 
trouble to ascertain and inform us ofthe amount of certifi- | paying it, I would look at it inits amplestform. 1 would 
cates issued to these officers (beyond their regular pay and | not pay the living and defraud the dead. If the debt is 
rations,) as a gratuity or commutation of half pay, the | one of gratitude only, then I want all to receive the be- 
countless thousands ofacres of land granted them by the | nefit who have merited it by their services—the soldier 
Government of the United States, and the individual | as well as the officer; the officer arranged out of the ine 
States, and the number of officers embraced by this bill, | as well as the officer in the line ; the militia as well as 
who have received offices of honor and profit from the | the continental troops. : 
Government ofthe United States; or the individual States, Finally, sir, in fighting, however bravely, the battles of 
and what each one has drawn, since 1783, from the Na- their country, these officers and soldiers did only their 
tional or State Treasury, directly or indirectly. Sir, when duty, which they owed that country; which you, sir, and 
he shall have donc this, and when it is brought to mind, | í, and every man owes to the land which gave him birth, 
that, to have been a Revolutionary officer, to have contri. | and the Government which protects him. This was a 
buted in the slightest degree to the services of thatevent- | war of the whole People ; and, as to these officers, if 
ful day, has always been a complete passport to office, | they had not been officers, they would have been sol- 
this Government and People will stand completely re-| diers—instead of commanding, they would have been 
deemed from the oft repeated charge of ingratitude. | commanded. ‘Their hardships, their privations, their 
If it be true that there yet remains a debt, either of con- | dangers would have been the same, and even greater ; 
tract or gratitude, to be discharged to the defenders of the | it was their good fortune which put them in command. 
country, let it be done as becomes a reflecting People y| They received, at the time, higher pay—they have re- 
Jetus at least be just in our generosity, and not pour the | ceived, since, greater reward. They ought to be satisfied ; 
money of the Republic in floods into the laps of wealthy | and if we give to any, we ought to give to all. If we «lo 
officers, already enriched beyond their power of enjoy- | this, the amount must be so small, that the benefit will 
ment, and at the same time exclude from our bounty the | not be worth receiving; and, therefore, though in favor 
soldier who served in the same field, and the officer who of the amendment, as fust, Lam opposed to the whole 
swas removed from the line, merely because his command | bill as unnecessary and inexpedient. 
had been cut up by the enemy, or had had its numbers Mr. SPRAGUE said that he had been compelled 
thinned by the disease ofa camp. to attend to his duties upon a Committee, during the 
Besides these objections to the great features of the | greater part of the time that this subject had been under 
bill, the details of it are not such as the House ought to | discussion. He could not, therefore, enter into the debate 
sanction. It appropriates three millions of dollars—-one | upon the general subject of the merits and claims of the 
to the officers who were included in the resolution of | soldiers of the Revolution. Nor was it necessary that he 
1780, and two to officers and soldiers not so included. | should: for, if the records of ‘our history, and “the facts 
Its details, certainly, should be so guarded as to preserve which had been elicited by the labors of the several Com. 
this bounty of the Nation to the objects for whom it was | mittecs, to which the subject had been, session after ses- 
intended, and not to leave it a prey to mere speculators. sion, referred, and the invincible arguments which had 
How is this money to be divided /—I mean the two mil- | been urged by the advocates of the bill, and especially by 
lions for officers and soldiers not of the line. They are | the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. WeEnsTeEn, ] yes- 
first to present at the Department satisfactory evidence of | terday, had not made an impression on the House, it would 
their services. A calculation is then to be made of their | be presumption indeed in himto attempt it. Ile had risen 
respective proportions, according to the rank they heldin | to make a few brief remarks upon the amendment now 
the army, and then certificates are to issuc. These men | before the House, but was constrained first to advert to a 
live at a distance from the Scat of the General Govern- | closing observation of the gentleman from Kentucky, who 
ment, and often separated far from the witnesses who are | had jest resumed his seat. lt appears that that gentleman 
to prove their services. To procure this proof, they has discovered, that the disbursements, under this bill, 
must employ agents and attorneys, and encounter end- | are to be made in the Eastern States ; and he has taken 
less difficulties and delays ; and, mark me, sir, before onc | the trouble to examine the names on the list of yeas and 
certificate reaches the soldier, nine-tenths of the whole | nays of yesterday, for the purpose of counting them off by 
amount of the donation will have been grasped and swal- | territorial lines. ‘The inference which must have followed 
lowed up by stockjobbers and speculators.. The only be- | his statement, ifhe had not been courteous enough to disa- 
nefit from the bill will be reaped by persons of this descrip- | vow such intention, must have been, that he designed to 
tion, who are about our large cities ; and in making this | impute interested motives to the States which he had de- 
remark, 1 intend no offensive reflections on those cities ;| signated. But did it escape the gentleman’s discernment, 
yet I cannot but ask myself, how it should have happen- | that his territorial line had two sides to it, anid that when 
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he counted off the States in the East, which had voted in | we are under as high moral obligations, upon primary 
the negative on the question of recommitment, he had principles of justice, to bestow rewards on him as upon 
thereby shown us, that those in the West voted in the | the officer himself, to whom we made our promises, and 
affirmative, and had opened the way for an inference, that | who hazarded his life and poured out his blood in our 


the Jatter had thus voted to destroy the bill, because the | defence. 
disbursements were not to be made among themselves ? į 


Mr. S. said he disclaimed, as cheerfully and sincerely as 
did the gentleman from Kentucky, any intention to im- 
pute interested motives. Indeed, it had never occurred 
to him to inquire whether the votes for and against the bill 
had come trom the one section of the country or the other. 
But if it were true, as the gentleman had 'informed the 
House, that the officers and soldiers of the Revolution are 
citizens of the Kast; and ifit be also true, that the gentle. 
men from the West are opposed to granting any relief, it 
may afford a new illustration of the truth, which has often 
been exemplified, that men bear with great composure and 
equanimity the misfortunes of others ; and that we can 
more easily close our hearts and our hands to the injuries 
and distresses which are distant and remote, than to those 
immediately around and amongst us. He had not suppos- 
ed that this was a local or sectional question, but had con- 
sidered it truly national—affecting the national honor and 
the national faith. The claim of the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution is an equal appeal to aZ/, as citizens of that common 
country which they have redeemed, and as equal partici- 
pators in the blessed andabundant fruits of their labors. 

The motion now before the House is to embrace the 
heirs of deceased officers. He was as deeply impressed 
with our obligations to those heirs, as the gentleman from 
Kentucky could be; and, he trusted that few were more 
desirous than himself, of discharging their claims. But he 
apprehended that it was impossible to do so, and reward 
the survivars also. All those who had supported the 
amendment, were, he believed, utterly opposed to making 
any provision for those who fought the battles of the Re- 
volution ; andit must be seen that the adoption of the 
amendment would probably be fatal to the bill. We can- 
not do ample and complete justice toall; but we can and 
we ought to dispense it in some measure to those who are 
the most meritorious, and to whom we are under the 
highest and strongest obligations. The line of distinction 
between the successive classes of merit, is indeed narrow, 
but we must draw it somewhere, and that, too, short of our 
wishes. As we cannot meet the claims ofthe survivors and 
the heirs of the deceased also, we must make our election 
between them. Which shall we prefer ? It had been stre- 
nuously and most confidentiy insisted, by the mover of 
the amendment, and by the gentlemen from Indiana and 
Kentucky, that no difference whatever can possibly be 
shown between our obligations to those two descrip- 
tions of persons; and if the argument be sound, we may 
as well provide for the heirs of the deceased, to the ex- 
clusion of the survivors, ‘as to relieve the latter and omit 
the former, 

He thought that he could perceive some difference in 
those obligations ; he did not understake to say how great 
it was, nor did he know that he should be able to make 
it visible to others. He admitted that, when property had 
descended and vested in the heir, his legal right was as 
perfect as was that of the ancestor when alive. But that 
is not the case before us. This is not property—it has 
never vested in any heir. Whatever may be the claims 
of the soldiers, there are no laws to enforce them ; and 
the application is made to us to create alaw to give them 
legal form and substance, and converting them into pro- 
perty. The right of the soldier is a moral right, and our 
obligations to him rest on original principles of justice. 
The proposition embraces equally all heirs, whether Ji- 
neal or collateral, immediate or remote. Some deceased 
officer may have left no other relative than a twentieth 
cousin, of whom he never heard, and with whom we ne- 
ver had any connexion whatever; and it is insisted that 


Upon first principles, the highest right to property ari- 
ses from personal labor. He who has obtained the fruits 
of the earth by the sweat of his own brow, has a better 
right to enjoy them, than any one has to become his suc- 
cessor to them, after his death. The Jaws of the civilized 
world acknowledge this pre-eminence of right in the an- 
cestor. Upon this principle alone rest all their provisions 
for testamentary dispositions of property, by which the 
ancestor may divert it from his heirs at pleasure. The 
very laws of descents evidence this distinction ; for, be- 
ing to a certain extent arbitrary, they vary in different 
countries, and even in different parts of the same coun- 
try. On one side of a stream, perhaps, property shall 
pass to a single descendant only, and on the other, be 
equally distributed among all of equal degree ; or, the 
individual who is to inherit, is ascertained by different 
modes of calculating the Cegress of relationship, produc- 
ing various results. But although there exists this di- 
versity, as to the persons who shall inherit, there is none 
as to the pre-cminent right of possession and enjoyment 
in the original acquirer. The laws of descents may be 
in some respects changed, according to the policy or cir- 
cumstances of the country ; but it would every where 
shock the moral scnse of the community, to prevent a 
man’s enjoying what he had himself obtained by his own 
personal sufferings. 
Let the gentleman from Kentucky, as an illustration, 
take the case of aman who has, alone, penetrated the 
wilderness, and felled the forest, and erected the habita- 
tion of man where before were only the dens of wild 
beasts. Will he say that a law which shall prevent such 
an one fiom reaping the fields which he had subdued and 
sown, and from being sheltered by the house which he 
had built with his own hands, and leave him, in age, to 
beggary and want, is no greater outrage upon justice and 
moral right, than a law which shall merely divert the 
course of descents, or prevent his acquisitions from fall- 
ing on a distant relative ? 
As the gentlemen who have advocated the amend- 
ment have so strongly insisted that there cannot be even 
ashade of difference between our obligations to reward 
the surviving officers, and the heirs of those who are now 
dead, he was desirous of fortifying his position by exam- 
ples of laws founded on such distinction. With this view 
he would remark, that the right in question is in the na- 
ture of what the lawyers calla chose in action; a claim 
which may be pursued, consummated, and converted in- 
| to visible property by some legalact. But the time was, 

when the maxim prevailed “actio personalis moritur cum 
nersena.*® And at this moment, in many of the States, 
there are classes of personal actions which a man might 
pursue to judgment, in his life time, but which die when 
he dies, and never vest in his heir or representatives ; 
and this especially applies to those founded on personal 
suffering, whether mental or physical. 

If there really be no shade of difference, how does it 
happen that a distinction has always been made by the 
reports of our committces, from the year 1810, to the pre- 
sent time ? How does it happen, too, that those interest- 
i ed have themselves always made and acted upon such a 
distinction ? For although the survivors have made fre- 
quent and reiterated applications to Congress, the heirs 
of the deceased have never yet even presented them- 
selves as claimants, This alone was sufficient to justify 
him in the views which he had taken. 

What he had attempted to shew was, that our duty to 
the heirs, was not identical with our obligations to the 
survivors ; and that, if we must elect between them, the 
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latter are to be preferred to the former. He was 4s de- 
sirous of extending relief to other persons not embraced 
in the bill, as the advocates of the amendment could be. 
But he was constrained to take it as it was, because he 
was admonished by past experience of the danger of at- 
tempting to extend it. The bill was at the last session 
literally broken down by the accumulated amendments 
which were pressed uponit. There is a gradation of 
claim from those who fought during the whole war, down 
to those who shouldered a musket for a single day only. 
As we cannot comprehend all, we must prefer the higher 
grades of merit. These, as they sueceed each other, 
were in some degree blended. A particular case might 


amount, their shares will be so small as scarcely to be 
worth accepting. ‘Thus, both the officers and the heirs 
of those who are dead, will reap very little more thana 
nominal benefit from the distribution of what is contained 
in the bill. Had the gentleman from Kentucky moved 
his amendment in the Committee of the Whole House, 
then, if it had prevailed, a correspondent appropriation 
might have been made ; but it is now too late to increase 
the amount which was filled up in the Committee : if the 
heirs have any rights, as what they would be entitled to 
would greatly exceed what they could obtain by the 
bill, the adoption of the amendment would not do jus- 
| tice either to them or to the living, and this result is, 


perhaps be found where a man, who served but six] surcly, not that which the gentleman from Kentucky 


months, fought more and severer battles than another 
who served three years; but as a class of persons, those 
who were in the army the longest term of time were the 
most deserving. We cannot legislate for each individual 
case, but must prescribe gencral rules. 

‘The gentleman from Indiana had advocated the doc- 
trine that, if we cannot do every thing, we should do no- 
thing. If we cannot remove every evil that exists, we 
should not attempt a remedy for any. 

(Mr. TEST explained. ] 

Mr. SPRAGUE proceeded. He had understood the 
gentleman to say, that if he could not do complete justice 
to all, he would do nothing. Such was not his own view 
ofduty. He would redress wrongs and dispense right to 
the utmost of his ability ; 
remain, should, on his part, 
table. 


Mr. DRAYTON said he was opposed to the amend-| whatever 


would desire. 

Sir, I by no means agree with the mover of the amend- 
ment, that if this claim be a just and legal one, we are 
bound to make provision for all those who might be in- 
cluded within it ; and that, if provision be not made for 
all, it should be made for none. Itis not for us to go in 
search of every one having demands against the public, 
whether he prefers it or not : it is a sufficient compliance 
with the dictates of policy and justice, if we listen to a fair 

i claim when it is presented to us by those who are inter- 
ested in the event. ‘The presumption is, that the repre- 
| sentatives of the deceased officers never will apply for 
any thing. Seventeen years have elapsed since the pe- 
tition of the surviving officers was first preferred : in all 


and whatever of injustice might | that time, we never heard of any demand by the heirs : it 
not be voluntary, but inevi-| is not, therefore, probable that we ever shall. ‘The rea- 


sonable inference from this long silence, is, thatthe heirs, 
their rights may be, do not choose to bring 


ment of the gentleman from Kentucky, but not upon the) them forward, cither because they are unwilling to seek 


grounds which had been taken by the ge 
the gentle 
the claims of the surviving officers of the Re 
are comprehended within the resolution of C 


the legal and equit 


the Government, that, for the performance of these ser- 
vices, the officers should receive a certain pecuniary 
compensation 
necessarily follows, that the rig 


nileman from} for any compensation for services w 
Maine. I did contend, said Mr. D. (and f understood | formed 


hich were not per- 
by them, but by their ancestors, or because they 


man from Maine as concurring with me,) that] are apprehensive that the magnitude of the appropriation 
volution, who | necessary to discharge the claims of the living and of the 
ongress of | dead, would occasion 
1783, were founded, not merely upon a moral, but upon | until the aged relics of the Revolution should cease 
able consideration of meritorious ser-} ist. 
vices rendered, under a plain and express contract with | admitting that the rig 


a settlement to be procrastinated 
to ex- 
Even 
hts of the heirs of the deceased of- 
ficer's are as valid as those of the surviving officers, yet, 
when we reflect that it is impracticable now to make pro- 


This last reason, sir, ought to influence us. 


; if such be the nature of their claims, it! vision for the former, we should not, therefore, delay af- 
hts which the surviving | fording relief io the latter. 


Although it be admitted that 


_oficers have, must equally be possessed by the heirs} we are not authorized, from mere sympathy and compas- 


andi representatives of those deceased officers, who, | sion, 


when living, were in the same situation. 
ofthe gentleman from Maine, by which he end 


establish that the rights vested in the officers, are distin- 


guishable, and to be distinguished from those which are | stowed, and who, 


transmissible through them to their 
appear satisfactory to him, 
with the principles of those rights, and to be only su 
ported by sophistry. 
an honest and honorable claim by any 
from the subtleties of sophistry, Í unequivocally admit, 
the surviving officers have that species of right, which 
their friends contend they 
they have, 
would devolve upon their heirs. 
Abstractedly considered, 1 have nothin 
the amendment of the gentleman from Ke 
objection to it is, that it has not been introd 
proper time 
be to defeat the purpose which that gentleman h 
view, 
their representatives. 
weéllas they could ascertain, 


p- 


fixed upon the sum of 800,000 dollars, as sufficient to 
afford them a moderate relief: if one or two thousand 


persons, in addition, are to take their proportions of this | Government, 


The argument | compassion w 
eavors to| praise-worthy motives for 


heirs, though it may j the course of nature, 
seems to me to be at variance | man charity or Justice. 


As I never will consent to sustain | opposition to the amendm 
art to be borrowed | tucky, I will, as Lam up, 
if| or two objections which have been urged against t! 


g to say against | that they are 
ntucky : my į the Government 
uced at the | until the conclusion of peace, 
; and that, if it succeed, its operation will} muneration being made to these officers ; 


the number of the officers | the same gr 
now living, whose petition alone is before the House, | and broad distinction, betwee 


to expend the public money; yet, sympathy and 
if] never be denied to be adequate and 
accelerating the progress of 
relief to those upon whom it ought to be, rightfully, be- 
if they do not soon receive it, must, by 
be placed beyond the reach ef hu- 
Though Thad intended to confine myself toa very brief 
ent of the gentleman from Ken- 
make a few remarks upon one 
re bill. 
lt has been said, that the Revolutionary war had, virtual- 


have, and which I contend} ly, terminated with the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, at 
should it not be satisfied during their lives, it | York To 


wn ; that many officers then resigned their com- 
missions, as there were no more battles to be fought ; and 
as much entititled to the consideration of 
, as those who remained in the service 
Sir, I do not object to re- 
and, if Con- 


as in| gress desires to be liberal to them, I shall not attempt to 
botli as its relates to the officers surviving and to | stop the current of their liberality ; 
The Committee, ascertaining as | hav 


but their pretensions 
e not been submitted to us, neither do they stand upon 
ound as those of the petitioners : the strong 
n the petitioners and other 
officers, is, that, with the petitioners, a specitic and form- 
‘al contract was entered into, which, on the part of the 
hes not been fulfilled : in this particular, 
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their case is different, not only from other officers, but | yigators have sailed as far North as eighty-two degrees, 

from all other public creditors. An honorable member and some say, eighty-four, the memorialists wish the ex- 

from Indiana went into an elaborate train of reasoning, to | pedition fitted out by the Government ; after exploring 

show, that, whatever rights the officers once had, they | our own coast, to proceed to the South, as no navigator 

could not, at this day, avail themselves of them ; because, | has been able to penetrate in that direction, farther than 

although the certificates issued in 1783 did, upon their | he believed, for he spoke from recollection, seventy-two 

face, purport that the holders of them should receive the | degrees. On looking over the memorial, he said, he 

full amount of five years’ full pay, yet, as the officers had | perceived the names of gentlemen of great respecta- 

parted with their certificates, they must fail in proving | bility, and of considerable scientific attainments, and he, 

what, under these certificates, they were entitled to de- therefore, conceived it due to them, to offer the few 

mand: the gentleman from Indiana insisting, that a Court observations he had submitted. i 

of Equity, though it might, and woul Lense pir’ relief! The petition was received, and committed. 

upon the production of the certificates, would refuse to : Ai 

PE Todd they not be exhibited, as, without them, | PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

there would be no evidence upon which a Court could | Mr. MINER moved the following resolution : 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Build. 


act. Can the gentleman be serious, when he endeavors 
ings be instructed to inquire and report a statement to 


to cstablish the position, that a Court of Equity would 

deny, and, by analogy, that this House would deny, re-| this House, shewing the time at which the public build- 

dress to a suitor unable to produce a paper which he was | ings were commenced in this city ; the amount of money 
that has been expended on them in each year, designat- 


compelled to give up when the public debts were fund- 
edin 1791, although he was able, by the clearest and ing the expenditures on each building, separately ; what 
most unequivocal proofs, to show the contents of that | sums have been paid for improving the grounds adjoining 
paper, and that it had been delivered into the possession ; the President’s House, and the sums for improving the 
of the very party from which a compliance with its terms | grounds adjoining the Capitol. And also, that the com- 
was required ? | mittee procure and lay before this House, a statement 

Mr. WEEMS then commenced a specch, in which, ; and estimates of the work contemplated to be done to 
having proceeded a little way, he yielded to a motion for | finish the public buildings, and complete the improvement 
adjournment. | of the grounds adjoining the same, and, with as much 
: precision as possible, the time when the whole will be 
i completed. And, that the committee inquire into the ex- 
' pedicucy of accelerating the work by the employment of 
| additional laborers, or by such other means as they may 
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During the presentation of petitions, this day, | judge proper. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON rose and said, that he was re-; Mr. MINER said, he hoped the gentlemen composing 
quested to present the memorial of a number of respect- | the Committee on the Pablic Buildings would not think 
able citizens, inhabiting the Western part of Maryland. | he was trespassing upon their precincts, or that the reso- 
In performing this duty, he would state, in afew words, | lution implied a doubt of their proper attention to the du- 
the objects of the memorialists. ties assigned them. He had perfect confidence in the 

At this enlightened period, said Mr. W. when Great | committee, but he wished through them to obtain some 
Britain, France, and Russia, were pushing their nautical | information, that he thought would be useful ; and more 
and inland discoverics in cvery direction, this nation, not- | especially it was his wish to attract the attention of the 
withstanding its advantagcous position on the Globe, its | House distinctly to the subject of the public buildings. 
immense resources, and the skill of its seamen, looked on | Itis now more than thirty years since they were com- 
with folded arms, and without in the least participating in | menced—near three millions of dollars has been expend- 
their spirited enterprises. But the memorialists invite} ed on them. I have been said Mr. M., an occasional visit- 
particularly, the attention of Congress to a thorough ex-!erto Washington City for twenty years past, and at all 
ploration of our Northwest Coast, and to an expedition to | times have I witnessed the same confusion about the Ca- 
be fitted out to extend our knowledge of the frozen re- | pitol—the same rolling of huge stones, and the same din 
gion of the Antarctic Circle. ‘The first of these proposi- | of workmen. Is this never to cease? He thought the 
tious, Mr. W. presumed, was predicated on the mes-| buildings should be finished in the same elegant style in 
sage of the President at the last session of Congress ; and | which they were begun: but he thought it was high 


the second, on the recent theorics of Captain Symmes 
and others on concentric spheres, and the concavity of 
the earth. The exploration of the Northwest Coast, the 
memorialists considered, said Mx. W. an important object. 
¥hilst other nations are acquiring fame by their disco- 
veries, and perpetuating the names of their great men, 
by calling the discovered countries after them, we could 
boast of nothing in this field, but were indebted almost 
exclusively, for a knowledge of our own continent, to the 
genius and enterprise of foreigners. On the second pro- 
position, said Mr. W. the memorialists, no doubt, con- 
ceived the recent theory of an aperture at the poles, and 
the concavity of the earth, not more difficult of belief to 


time they were finished. Solomon’s Temple was but 
seven years in building; these buildings had been in the 
hands of the workmen more than seven and twenty years. 
Mr. M. said, he was not disposed to withhold liberal ap- 
propriations for the benefit of the District ; but it seemed 
selfish to lay out so much for our own accommodation 
and so little to other objects. The citizens of George- 
town wanted aid to build a bridge : we could not afford 
to aid them ; all onr appropriations must be laid out on 
the public buildings. If mghtly informed, more than 
80,000 dollars had been expended onthe lot on which 
the Capitol was erected—a handsome fence was built 
around it, but all the rest was a scene of desolation. The 


the present age, and would meet with less resistance, than President’s garden was, and always had been, a scene of 
the systems of Copernicus and others encountered, from | confusion—to him it seemed asif the same cartmen, who 
the bigotry and persecution of the clergy, and the influ- | were there ten years ago, were still employed hauling 
ence of Aristotle in the schools. i dirt from one part of the enclosure to the other—there 

A polar basin is becoming familiar to the learned; and | was none of the elegance, the repose, and the beauty, 
the same degree of heat at the poles, as at the equator, | which there should be in the garden of a private gentle- 
when the sun is at the solstitial points, is an idea long} man. Last year it was proposed to take down the wall 
since entertained. It is probable, these facts have given | around the President’s House, to rebuild it on a different 
birth to the recent theories I have mentioned ; and as na- | plan—the work was like Penclope’s web; what was done 
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at one time was undone at another, and never finished. 
We have made the Cumberland road for several hundred 
miles. It wasa free road, and had his approbation; but 
said Mr. M., a citizen of. Alexandria cannot visit the City 
of Washington without two or three demands on his purse 
by way of toll for travelling the roads within the District. 
He thought this was wrong. He thought these buildings 
and grounds should be completed, and that we should 
turn our attention to other objects, and to improving other 
parts of the District. With the view of bringing the 
moral power of the House, the power of its opinion, to 
bear onthe subject, he had called its attention to the mat- 
ter, and introduced the resolution. 

Mr. COCKE said, that it was in vain for the gentleman 
to expect to attain the object in view so long as those 
who are engaged in the superintendence of these public 


prepare an estimate, for the entire completion of the 
whole plan. Hitherto appropriations for these buildings 
had been in broken sums, for the several objects respec- 
tively. But last year, in obedience to the requirement of 
the committee, the Architect had furnished those plans, 
which the House had seen. They embraced the whole 
of the additions contemplated to be made, some of which 
had been approved, and others rejected by the commit- 
tee ; and the appropriation had been specific in its cha- 
racter, providing for so much of the approved objects as 
could be accomplished within the year. he obtaining 
of a detailed history of ali that had been done and èx- 
pended in the progress of the public buildings, and the 
grounds around them, could not, he should think, be 
material. 

Mr. MINER said, since he had heard the views of the 


works are permitted to present, every session, new plans | gentlemen on the subject, he would consent that the re- 


and new estimates, for extending and altering them. The 
matter would never be brought to a close, so long as this 


House held out to these persons, that we want them to | 
devise ways and means for spending more of the public | 


money. They would never fail to respond to such an inti- 
mation. He therefore suggested to the honorable mover 
so to modify his resolution as to cut off all farther plans. 

Mr. MINER said he meant to censure no one, He did 
not think the duties imposed by the resolution would 
prove so onerous as were imagined, as a table existed con- 
taining the principal part of the information. But he 
wished the whole spread before the members, that it 
might make its proper impression. 

Mr. EVERETT was not disposed to oppose the resolu- 
tion, but thought that that part of it which directed the 
committee to report all the sums heretofore appropriated 
for this object, could answer no purpose but a mere gra- 
tification of curiosity, and would, at the same time, im- 
pose upon the committee a laborious investigation of do- 
cuments extending for twenty-seven years, or, indeed, 
from the foundation of the city. He could not see the 
practical advantage of such a retrospect. Here the build 
ings are, nor will it aid at all the completion of them to 
discover, by thisinvestigation, what had been expended 
onthem in years past; and he would take the liberty of 
suggesting that gentlemen ought to take a somewhat 
liberal view of this subject. He had no wish to shelter 
from blame any persons on whom it ought to rest; but 
gentlemen should recollect the time at which ‘the bill 
making appropriations for carrying on the public build- 
ings, passed this House. It was at solate a period that 
no orders for stone could be sent to the quarries till after 
the 22d of May. Thestone had then to be quarried and 
shipped, so that great delay was unavoidable, in the pro- 
gress of the work. At the present session, the bill must 
necessarily be passed in good season, ifat all, as the session 
must terminate on the 4th of March. He was not desirous 
of opposing the call which the gentleman desired, but 
thought it required from the committee a pretty oncrous 
task, and one which, when performed, would be attend- 
ed will little actual benefit. 

< Mr. MINER replicd, that the duty would not be so 
onerous as the gentleman from Massachusetts seemed to 
suppose ; if he was not misinformed, the committee could, 
in half an hour, lay their hand on a full statement of all 
the expenditures down, at least, as far as 1803. In bring- 
ing forward this resolution he had had no intention of im- 
plying censure on any one; but he desired to attract the 
attention of the House to the subject, in the hope thatits 
moral power might be brought to bear uponit. The in- 
formation sought, would, he felt persuaded, be accepta- 
ble to all the members. i 


Ma 


BARTLETT observed, that no estimates were 
made, unless in obedience to a resolution of the House. 
The Committee on the Public Buildings had, last-session, 


directed the “Superintendent to cause the Architect to 


solution should for the present lie upon the table. 
It was ordered to lie on the table accordingly. 


INDIAN LAND TITLES IN ARKANSAS. 


Mr. CONWAY offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Indians Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of extinguishing 
the Choctaw title to lands, in the Territory of Arkansas. 

Mr. HAILE said, that he did not know that he should 
be willing to oppose a resolution of this character; but 
a bill was about to be called up by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, which provided for the gradual removal of 
the Indians West of the Mississippi, with the effect of 
which, he thought the resolution calculated to interfere. 
Lf the Indians, whom it is the purpose of Government to 
remove from the Eastern side of the river, shall see that 
any part of the Territory proposed as their abode on the 
West side of it, are already about to be sold by the Unit- 
ed States, the effect will be, to fix their determination 
not to remove, but to remain in their present settlements. 
The resolution, he thought, was calculated to occasion to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs trouble that was unne- 
cessary. No doubt, it was interesting to the People of 
Arkansas, that the Indian title to lands on the West of the 
river should be extinguished ; but it was the interest and 
the wish of the Government that they should be remov- 
ed thither—it ought, therefore, to do nothing, and to 
sanction nothing, which might have a tendency to fix the 
Indians on the East side of the river, where they belicv- 
ed their possessions were secure, by rendering insecure 
the prospect of possession to the West. He moved, 
therefore, to lay the resolution on the table, but withdrew 
the motion at the request of f 

Mr. CONWAY, who said, he had no intention or wish 
to produce the smallest embarrassment. He knew, and 
the gentleman from Mississippi well knew, that there 
were mahy white persons who had settled on the lands in 
question before they were set apart—and if the Indian 
title to these lands could be extinguished, the land can 
then be sold without impediment. The bill reported by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs covered ‘the entire sub- 
ject, and he was desirous, that, when that bill should come 
up for discussion in Committee of the Whole, the com- 
mittee might have the whole subject in its possession : he 
wished this as an advantage to the cause of the bill, and 
not as an impediment to its passage. 

Mr. HAILE insisted on the ground he had before ta- 
ken, and renewed his motion to lay the resolution on the 
table, f 

The motion was negatived, and then the resolution was 
agreed to by the House. 


THE SEDITION LAW. 
Mr. HAMILTON said, that, as the reports of com- 


mittees were through, he would ask leave to bring to the 
recollection of the House that he bad some few days 
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since offered a series ef resolutions on the subject of the 
sedition law, which he had accompanied with a notifica- 
tion that he would ask their consideration to-day. He 
rose for the purpose of saying, that, as he felt no inclina- 
tion to interfere with an interesting measure now before 
them, (‘the bill for the relief of the Revolutionary ofi- 
cers”) he would postpone his motion, therefore, and 
permit the House to determine on that question of min- 
gled gratitude and justice, before he invited their atten- 
tion to one of strict justice. 

Mr. H. took this occasion to disclaim all intention, 
when the consideration should come up, of provoking an 
irritating discussion on old party grounds. His object 
would.be in the shortest possible compass to bring to the 
view of the House a few abtract propositions, which, if 
properly understood, would, he apprehended, lead'to a 
decision which would operate justice to those from whom 
it had long been withheld, and settle forever an important 
question. ‘That the House should entertain this consider- 
ation, he would then, as he did now, make his appeal to 


the friends of unvestricted discussion and the liberty of 


the press, and he begged Jcave to give distinct notice that 
he would call up the resolutions he had offered, at the 
first convenient moment to the House, after they had dis- 
posed of the bill for the relief of the Officers of the Re- 
yolutionary Army, now the first within the orders of the 
day. 


SURVIVING OFFICERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The House then proceeded to the orders of the day, 
the question still being upon the amendment proposed 
by Mr. WICKLIFFE. 

Mr. WEEMS, on resuming the floor, said, that, when 
he was in possession of the floor on Saturday, he had as- 
signed as his veason for trespassing on the attention of the 
House, the necessity which his duty imposed upon him 
to make some reply to the observations of the gentle- 
man from Indiana. The remark of that gentleman was, 
as he understood him to say, that the soldier was as much 
entitled to his five years’ full pay, as the officer, in addi- 
tion to the bounty of 80 dollars which he received; and 
that the amount of this five years’ full pay, without inter- 


est, was 480 dollars ; but if the interest were added, it į 


would amount to 1500 dollars which is due to him. Mr. 
W. said he had gone on to state, that there was no such 
contract formed between Congress and the soldier, as to 
five years’ pay ; but that the contract with them was for 
the 80 dollars additional bounty only. ‘The gentleman 
from Indiana had then disclaimed any intention of making 
such an impression on the LLlouse—he stated that he had 
not said that the law of 1780 promised to the soldier five 
years’ full pay, or half pay for life. He had taken it as 
assumed premises. As this disclaimer had been made, 
his object, so far, was fully obtained. He was unwilling 
that the sovereigns of the country should be informed that 
he for one sat silent on this floor, or had given his vote, 
although a tacit one, for any measure which involved a 
breach of faith with, or an act of injustice to, the common 
soldier, This delusion no longer exists. Tt had been ad- 
mitted that the law holds out no such idea. He would, 
therefore, proceed to say a few words on the subject of 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

If this amendment were incorporated into its provisions, 
he could not but regard it as death to the bill. He would 
not say what were the intentions of the mover, for it was 
not for him to sit in judgment on the intentions of any 
man; and if he were to attempt it he should feel himself 
rebuked by atone which would whisper to him, ** Who 
art thou, that judgest of others ?” &c,; but he would 
show the effect which would result from the amendment, 
if adopted, in order that gentlemen might be satisfied of 
the necessity of opposing it. The effect, as it regards its 


as the whisper to our mother Eve did in the Garden of 
Eden. But as the amendment. was proposed to the 
House in the specious form of charity, his silence in re- 
lation to it, and to his reasons for opposing it, would be 
calculated to affect his standing, both as a man and a Re- 
presentative on this floor. Look at the amount of charity 
which is comprised in this bill. What do you give the 
child or representative of the deceased officer by passing 
it? Nothing, or little better than nothing. Itis like 
holding out a loaf of bread to a starving man, and, as he 
is about to take it, dividing it among a regiment of men. 
The effect is, to defeat the aim of justice, and destroy 
the force of the contracts entered into between the Go- 
vernment and the officers. Who are the memorialists? - 
Are they beggars? No; they are old and honorable 
members of the Army of the Revolution—most of whom 
would rather die than come here to beg for relief. He 
could speak of this being the feeling of some of them, 
from his own personal knowledge. He knew one of these 
| worthiesin his own State, holding property indeed, but 
| that property in the hands of an officer, and about to pass 
under the hammer. This man stood high in the respect 
| of his State and its Legislature. This individual was a 
| member of the Legislature of Maryland, and first on the 
; return from his county, owing to his well known merits. 
| When this bill was urged upon the House as a debt of 
| gratitude, he had been reminded of the provision made 
| by Congress for the unfortunate sufferers by the earth- 
quake at Caraccas. This provision, he believed, consist- 
ed of fifty thousand dollars worth of flour. Yet we have 
been told that the venerable man—that honored public 
servant—who signed the bill for the donation, should 
have had his arm withered in the socket for this act. It 
was hardly necessary here, Mr. W. said, to remind the 
House that James Manison was that man, whose virtues 
as a man he had never heard questioned ; that he had 
not supposed, however, that it would have becn left for 
him to defend, on this floor, the character or conduct of 
James Madison; but that such were his feelings, although 
disposed as he hada right to do with parts of his admi- 
nistration, whilst he was the administrater or Chief of the 
Nation ; now that he had closed his services, and was liv- 
ing in the shades of retirement, he trusted he should not 
only be the last man to disturb his peace, but, recollect- 
ing as he did, that he had been one of the greatest among 
us from having been the servant of all, he was willing, as 
no one better able had volunteered his services to defend 
him; particularly as he was not here to defend himself. 
He presumed that language so strong as this could but 
little tend to increase the opponents of the bill. He re- 
peated that he had. not intended to say any thing on the 
subject, but he had risen in obedience to feelings which 
| he could not command, and the neglect of which would 
have subjected him to self-condemnation. 

It had been already stated to the House, that this was 
| a debt growing out of a contract made by the resolution 
of 1780, which was acknowledged by the subsequent re- 
solution of 1783, and was reacknowledged and attempted 
to be confirmed by Congress in 1790. How, he would ask, 
was this contract made? A due-bill was given to the offi- 
cers, which carried interest with it until paid: this was 
afterwards exchanged for scrip, part of the debt having 
been funded at three per cent. interest, and the other 
part bearing no interest for ten years. Was this a fair 
settlement ? Was it one which in a moral view would ex- 
onerate the Government from any further claims on this 
score, whenever the country should be in a situation to 
be more liberal? This was the light in which he viewed 
the debt. We are not to regard the present application 
in the light ofa mendicant begging for bread : these offi- 
cers were willing to relinquish their claims when the 
j country was in danger and distress. Now they come to 


| 


application to this bill, is as certain to produce its death, į us, and say: “You are now rich, and we are poor; we 
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« do not ask of you on the ground of legal justice : but 
« when you were poor, we exhibited evidence of a regard 
«s for your character, and made sacrifices to afford you re~- 
“lief” He would now pay these men both the princi- 
pal and interest; we are bound in justice to pay that 
which was withheld when. the country was not in a situa- 
tion to pay. -He admitted that, by their own act, they 
might possibly be debarred from commencing suit against 
the United States; but he would not attempt to enter 
into the legal question. He considered the argument of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts as unanswerable on 
this point. He had given his views as a lawyer ; on his 
reputation as such he had said he prided himself, and that 


reputation he admitted was deservedly high ; and the ar- į 


gument he had advanced on this point had completely 
satisfied his mind in relation to it.. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts had satisfied him that these officers could 
recover their claims in any court of equity, if they hada 
right to institute a suit; they have not ; the United States 
cannot be sued without her consent, which they have not, 
and if they had, would not perhaps be willing to do so ; 
certain it is but few, if onc, would live to see the termina- 
tion of such a suit. Viewing it, however, as a debt of 
gratitude, he would inquire if we have no power to pay 
debts of that character? He contended that we have. 
Whence do we derive that power? From the sovereign- 
ty of the People. Had it not been tested in the case of 
General Lafayette? Did Congress settle with him on 
the ground of a contract? No; it was.on the principle 
of gratitude ; and the response of the People, from onc 
end of the continent to the other, was—Amen. And 
are we now told that debts of gratitude are not to be look- 
edon here? Ife did not, however, cite the case he had 
mentioned asa precedent. We require no precedents ; 
we are not to be bound by them. But he had referred 
to it to show the feelings of the nation, which could not 
be mistaken nor forgotten, 
It was not his intention to make a speech. But he 
wished to be understood as not committing himself to 
yote either for or against the bill. Such alterations 
might be made in it, as would induce him to oppose it, 
and to leave the fate of these veterans in the hands of a 
succeeding Congress. 
He concluded with tendering an apology if he had, in 
the course of his few remarks, said any thing which could 
wound the feelings of any gentleman—such was not his 
intention—or if he had misrepresented what had been 
said. He had taken no notes. He might also have over- 
looked some things which he had intended to say. But 
he begged to express his gratitude to the House for the 
attention with which he had been heard; and, in particu- 
Jar, his thanks to the gentleman from Massachusetts, for 
not having once called him to order. 
Mr. EVERETT said, that, in the few remarks with 
which he should intrude upon the House, he would con- 
fine himself chiefly to the immediate subject of discus- 
sion, viz ; the amendment proposed by the honorable 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Wiexriers.] The object 
of that amendment is, to extend a pro rata portion of the 
relief which this bill provides for the officers and soldiers 
of the Revolution, to the heirs and representatives of those 
who are deceased. My first objection (continued Mr. E.) 
to this amendment, is of a practical nature ; and whenev- 
er strong and decisive practical objections exist to any 
measure, we ought to be distrustful of the grounds on 
which. the measure is supported, however plausible in 
` theory they may be. 
-favor of this amendment, its practical effect will be such 
that we ought to discard it ; for it will give a pittance to 
all for whom it provides, not worth the taking. The 
number of officers, in-1780, who became entitled to the 
commmntation, was 2,480. Consequently, as the first 
step, the’ sum of 800,000 dollars must be divided by 2. 


Now, whatever may be urged in} 


480, 


and the sum produced by the division (about 320 dollars} 
will be the average portion of each survivor. The sum 
which will fall to the lot of each heir and representative, 
cannot, of course, be reached but by a longer calculation. 
It is sufficient to say that, on the common principles on 
which calculations of this kind are made, the number of 
heirs and representatives of all thé deceased officers will 
bè at least three hundred thousand.: for the amendment 
makes no limitation, but goes the full length of the law in 
searching out an heir. ‘he average portion of each heir 
and representative would, therefore, be something less 
than two dollars—a sum far less than the fees of the At- 
torney who must be employed to make out the papers 
substantiating the claim. Twill not vote for an amend- 
ment, on whatever ground sustained, which is to have 
the effect of distributing so paltry a sum. I should deem 
it not so much a gratuity as an insult ; and should the 
amendment prevail, I should feel myself constrained to 
vote against the bill. This objection is, therefore, deci- 
sive with me. 

It is a farther objection with me, that this amendment 
proposes a measure wholly new, and before unheard of. 
We have before made provision for Revolutionary want 
and. worth. Besides what had been done at various 
times, on a small scale, in 1818 we made a provision of 
this kind, ofa very ample nature, which, even as reduced 
by the law of 1820, remains highly important. Now, 
sir, being, comparatively, a stranger here, Tam not, of 
course, familiar with all the details of our legislation in 
former years ; but I certainly never heard it suggested, 
in reference to any provision made by us for the Revolu- 
tionary worthies, that it ought to be made, not merely 
for the survivors, but for the hcirs and representatives of 
those who are deceased. Some time last week, we vot- 
ed over 1,200,000 dollars for the needy survivors of the 
Revolution, and others entitled to the bounty of the Go- 
| vernment. No proposal was made, cither by the gentle- 

man from Kentucky (the mover of this amendment) or 
any body else, to assign a portion of that appropriation, 
or to make a new appropriation for the heirs and repre- 
sentatives of the deceased. ‘The suggestion strikes me 
|as altogether novel. 

In its principle it is not only peculiarly at war with all 
our republican maxims, but even in those countries which 
have gone farthest in a system of gratuity or recompense, 
(call it what you please,) even in England, where that 
system is carried farther perhaps than in any other coun- 
try, ancient or modern, this transmissible title to public 
bounty, is, I believe, unknown in the form which the 
gentleman from Kentucky proposes it. Tam not aware 
that such a title, even in that country, is recognized as 
existing in heirs and representatives. Tt occasionally 
happens that provision is made, in extraordinary cases, 
for the children or other yery near connexions of highly 
distinguished and meritorious characters. Even in our 
own country, this has been done ina few cases. Buti 
‘never heard that, in a provision of this kind, for large 
bodies of men, the heirs and representatives of the de- 
| ceased were placed on a footing with the survivors. 

To place the amendment on the strongest ground, and 
| view it in reference only to the children of the deceased 
| oficers and soldiers, I cannot think it ought to prevail. 
I honor all conneeted in any way with the Revolution ; 
but 1 feel no particular sympathy for the children of its 
deceased worthies, even though born poor. Suppose 
| they are born poor—Are we not almost all born poor ? Is 
not this, upon the whole, the condition of the rsmg 
| generation of the country ? Isit not the fortune—let me 
say the good forune—of nine-tenths of the children of 
| this country, that they are born in circumstances that 
| oblige them to depend on themselyes—circumstances 
‘that make their progress in the world to depend on 


i their own deserts ? Except, therefore, in particular cases, 


| 
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for which my sensibility, I trust, is duly alive, T cannot 
think that even the children of the departed Revolution- 
ary worthy are entitled to extraordinary sympathy ; at 
least, not to the extent of a claim on the pecuniary boun- 
ty of the Government. Farless can I recognize any such 
chim in the mere heirs at Jaw and representatives, how- 
ever remote. 

The very principle of the bill is relief for personal 
want, founded on personal service. It is a personal 
solace for personal suffering. When the recipient of 
this bounty is no more, the man who carned the bounty 
is dead; the man who deserved it is dead; the man who 
needed it is dead. None remains who deserves it; and, 
generally speaking, no one is deprived by this death of 
what had been indirectly enjoyed: for so parsimonious 
is the provision at best, that it could do no more than 
supply the personal wants of the individual to whom it is 
given. When he is dead, his wants and his merits have 
gone down to the grave togcther—to be held, indeed, 
in grateful recollection, but no longer presenting a claim 
on the bounty of the Government. His children havedone 
nothing for the country. His heirs and representatives 
nothing. Unless in single strong cases, which bring their 
own rule, the country is bound to do nothing for them. 

For these reasons, as well as for others ably urged by 
the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Draxrox,] and 
the gentleman from Mainc, {Mr.Seracuy,] I am opposed 
to the amendment immediately under consideration. 

As to the general policy and merits of the bill, the 
ground taken in the debate has been so extensive and 
various, and the objections urged so numerous, that it 
would be out of my power, even to touch upon them all, 
without engaging m an argument, which would last 
from this time to the setting of the sun. 1 will only at- 
tempt, in a disconnected way, to reply to some of the 
more prominent objections which have been urged on 
various sides of the House, in the course of the debate ; 


and even this is beyond the intention in which I rose, | 


which was to speak exclusively to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

The most general of these objections has been, that the 
bill is partial in its operation. It has been styled an act 
of partial legislation. Now, against the principle of this 
objection, I respectfully enter my protest. It is a princi- 
ple that guides us in the discharge of no part of our duly 
as the legislators for this People. We know nothing but 

artial legislation—we can know nothing else, until we 
yave the altributes of omniscicnce and omnipotence. 
Hf we stay our hand from legislation till we can do our 
whole duty, til we can render all justice, and do all 


good, to all men, in all things—cven in matters strongly | 


incumbent upon us, and strictly within our jurisdiction— 
we shall stay it forever. Grant, what I do not grant, that 
the bill as reported this Winter, leaves classes of persons 
unprovided for, as meritorious as those for whom it makes 
provision, and the objection, if applicable to this bill, is 
equally applicable to every other measure of relicf ever 
ie ae by the House. Consider, sir, what we endeavor 
to do, 


well knowing, or at least with all reason to believe, that 
there are other claims equally just, which we have not al- 
lowed, which we do not allow, which we probably never 
shall allow. Look at the appropriation of five millions, 
made a few years ago, to indemnify the claimants under 
the Florida treaty. Did that bill make any provision for 
the claims on France—as just, as imperative, some of them 
as long delayed ? But no one objected to the appropria- 
tion, that it lett a similar class of claimants, equally meri- 
torious, wholly gaprovided for. Again, at a somewhat 
earlier period, we appropriated not much less, if I re- 
member rightly, than five millions, to quiet the claims 
Vorn I-47 


e All that We expect, all that we attempt, is, from | 
tune to time, using our best diligence, and proceeding | 
step by step, to do right acts, and to allow just claims— | 


under the old Mississippi Land Company. Did any ofie ob- 
ject that a class of co-eval claims on our own Government 
—I mean those renounced by the Convention of 1800 with 
France—were left unprovided for? Did any one, ob- 
ject to this as partial legislation ? Did any one object, 
that, while you gave near five millions to these claimants, 
you will not even read the memorials of others equally 
entitled to relief ? Why, sir, even in private matters, ly- 
ing within a small compass, and needing for their de- 
spatch buta few hours of the attention of the House and 
its Committees, it is well known to every gentleman 
that, while one claim, frequently from accidental causes, 
and more frequently from the constitution of this body, 
makes its way through all the stages of legislation, is 
allowed, and paid, tens, hundreds—I may say thousands 
—of others, are referred to that Committee of the Whole 
which never reports, and made the order of the day for 
that €‘ to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,” that 
never dawns on the cyes of the languishing expectant. 
But would any gentleman, for this cause, propose one 
comprehensive report on all the cases referred to the 
Committee of Claims, refuse to allow one because we do 
not allow all, and denounce any other course as partial 
legislation ? I think not. 1 think the practice neither 
of this nor any other legislative body has ever been to re- 
fuse to do one good thing, because there is another which 
we do not or cannot do. 

Another objection, very generally urged against the 
| bill, on the score of justice, is, that it does not make pro- 
vision for the most meritorious class; that it was not the 
regular army—officers or soldiers—that accomplished 
the Revolution, but the militia of the country. I ought, 
i sir, to be the last man on this floor to disparage the just 
ciaims of the militia ofthe Revolution. I have the privi- 
lege unworthily to represent the District which comprises 
| the ever memorable fields of Lexington and Concord, and 
the sacred heights of Charlestown. I cannot look from the 
windows of my house, without beholding, spread out as it 
were in a panorama, those interesting spets—the theatre 
of the opening Revolution——before the name of an army 
‘had been uttered, with which every gentleman on this 
| floor, from whatever distant part of the Union he may 
| come, is as familiar as we in the immediate vicinity. But [ 
| cannot go so faras my friend from S. Carolina, (Mir. Mrren. 
i ELL} who said that the militia achieved the independence 
of his own State, and appeared to be of opinion that the 
i same was true of other parts of the Union. They did 
wonders, I know—they dared and endured every thing. 
They suffered more than heroically—for heroism was the 
| common virtue of the day: They suffered most devoted- 
ly and piously in this great cause. But I cannot say that 
it was the militia who achieved our mdependence. No: 
it was the gallant, long suffering army of the Revolution, 
commanded by Washington, Green, Lincoln, Gates, 
| Knox, Lafayette, and their brave associates. I know that 
‘numerous ccuses and circumstances contributed to the 
i effect : the character of the People, the character of the 
militia, our alliance with France, our long training in the 
school of self-government, our geographical position, and 
the counsels of the wise and patriotic heads which were 
at work in the Cabinet, as faithfully, ay, Sir, and as bold- 
ly, as the brave hands which were at work in the field. 
| But in the Revolutionary war, as in cyery other war, of 
whatever materials the power of a country consists, how- 
ever numerous or various, that power can only reach and 
act on the enemy through the instrumentality of the army. 
And I repeat it, it was our regular army which was the 
great engine, under Providence, of achieving the Inde- 
pendence of America, If the militia effected this great 
work, what becomes of Washington ? He was no militia- 
man. Nor did I expect to hear it denied, at the close of 
the half century from the Declaration of Independence, 


| 


l that we are indebted for our triumph in the war of Inde- 
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pendence, to the glorious band of patriots whom he led, 
through success and disaster. But the provisions of this 
bill are objected to even on the score of gratuity. Gen- | 
tlemen have sought to alarm us, ‘by pointing to the bad 
precedents of older States. They tell us of a Maribo- 
rough, who, returning from his victories, must have his 
title, his palace, and his princely estate ; of a Wellington, 
on whom the public treasure is lavished with equal pro- 
fusion. Imust own I see nothing in the bill at all analo- 
gous to all this. I find no provision in the bill even to 
authorize an allusion to it. I find only an appropriation 
of a sum of money, smaller than what was expended on 
the walls of Blenheim Castle, to be appropriated among 
four hundred and fifty poor old men. But I Jet this pass ; 
for I do not agree, in principle, with the gentlernan from 
South Carolina, who urged this point. I< is not this kind } 
of expenditure—lavish as it is—which has brought down 

upon England an overwhelming mass of debt, and palsi- 

ed the arm, which else might long have continued to 

sway the world. 
alludes are, after all, but incidents and consequences, 
comparatively speaking, of minor importance. No, Sir, 
it is the vicious traditional policy of England, which plun- 
ges her into all the v 
Constitution of Government, 
on those wars by annual loans of forty or fifty millions 
sterling, raised by the sanction of a Parliament in which 


the People are but partially represented. I do not say who alon 


this, in condemnation of the 
Portugal, of which the intelligence has just reached us ; 
and which, if we may judge froin the facts disclosed, ap- | 
pears magnanimous and right. But I do say it in com | 
demnation of the system which allows a minister to use | 
the language which is even now echoing to us from be- 
yond the Atlantic, “I called into existence a new world 
in the Indies.” I, for one, will not bow down before 
this new creator of new worlds; nor will t admit that 
this poor bill contains any approach to a system, which 
puts a language like this into the mouth of any minister. 
Since, however, we have been carried to England for 
analogies, let me beg gentlemen to remember, that while 
we are hesitating and scrupling to afford this poor relief 
to our officers of the Revolution, the British officers of 
the Revolution, who yielded, with their well appointed 
legions, to our destitute, balf armed, unpaid Army, are | 
receiving, to this hour, their half pay, in golden guincas, | 
punctually counted out at the end of every quarter. { 
Tt has been further said, in the debate, that it was not | 
the officers, but the men, who suffered. We have been | 
told that there were always oflicers enough—that there 
were even supernumeraries ; that the difficulty was to 
procure men—a difficulty so great that it became neces- ; 
sary, by a sort of conscription, to divide the country into į 
sets or sections, each section furnishing its man. From! 
this statement of facts, it is inferred that, while the place į 
of an officer was thought desirable, the burden of bard- | 
ship fell on the soldier. he gentleman, however, who | 
made this statement, forgot an essential part of it. He | 
forcbore to tell us, what is equally true, that, from 1780, ‘ 
when this practice began, and in fact still earlier, the men į 


refused to enlist withouta bounty of from one to two hun- | 
dred dollars in specie, being about the amount of their į 
wages to those who served to the end of the war. To! 
meet this state of things, care was taken so to distribute i 
the sections that each should contain a proportion of in- i 
dividuals best enabled to satisfy this demand of the sol-: 
diers. in making this statement, Sir, I not only repeat 
what is very well known, but what I can prove by a living : 


Fhe bounties to which the gentleman Sir, 


one of the grounds on which, in the original preparations 
of this bill, a discrimination was made of the case of the 
officer and the soldier ; although [ do full justice to the 
claims of the latter, and am willing to meet them, by any 
proper provision. 

A gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Ansroy,j has 
told us again, that the principal suffering was endured, 
not by the Army—officers or soldiers—but by those who 
remained at home. It was the deserted wife and children, 
and aged parents, who suffered. ‘Their farms were wast- 
ed, their stock consumed, their substance plundered, 
feathers scattered from the beds, and, as the gentleman 
pathetically added, even the ticking carried off. A most 
extraordinary argument, truly, Mr. Speaker! The offi- 
cer or soldier, it seems, was well off, enjoying all the com- 
fort and luxury of an American Revolutionary camp. It 
was only his wife, it was only his children, who were to 
be pitied. Sir, was not the Army composed ef citizens ? 
‘To whom did this wasted property, this consumed stock— 
to whom did these wives and children belong? ï 
should have thought the gentleman would not have been 
obliged to look very deep into his own heart, to feel that 
this was the circumstance which most embittered the cup 


vars of all the world, and her vicious | of sorrow and despair, too often presented to the lips of 
which enables her to carry | both officers and soldiers ; that while they were encoun- 


tering the hardships of the camp, or braving the dangers 
of the field, the dearest objects of their affections, those 
ce “make it life to live,” without whom exist- 


interference in the affairs of | ence is scarce a blessing, were left at home, at a distant 


home, not merely languishing in the absence of their na- 
tural protector, but pining for the bread which his arm 
and his presence were needed to procure for them. 

The age and the wants of these venerable men have 
been held up by the same honorable member to derision 
and ridicule. He told you that the Revolutionary officers 
thought that no one was living from that period but them- 
selves; that they had adroitly waited till all were dead 
and gone, who could give us a true account of the matter, 
and then came to surprise us into a provision for them, 
which we should not make if we knew the real facts of 
the case. ‘The gentleman told us these surviving officers 
were hanging on the Housc. Hanging on the House t 
No body has hung on me, Mr. Speaker. One, short 
modest, well-digested, and instructive pamphlet, about 
twelve pages long, laid upon our tables, is the extent of 
the importunity to which I have been subjected. Hang- 
ing on the House! 1 would rather say, Sir, the House is 
hanging on them; hanging like a millstone about their 
necks. {is my firm persuasion at this moment, that the 
House of Representatives of the United States is stand- 
ing between these veterans and that provision for them, 
which, I have no doubt, a great majority of the People 
would cheerfully make, were it possible that the subject 
should be submitted to them in their individual and pri- 
mary capacity. 

Lhope, therefore, such a provision will be made by us. 
in the first place for the officers, whose case has been 
more maturcly prepared, and rests also, in my judginent, 
to a certain extent, on peculiar grounds. 1am in favor 
also of provision for the soldiers, though the details of 
that part of the bill are, I own, digested less to my satis- 
faction. Still, I cannot find it in my heart to vote against 
it, because it docs not happen, in all respects, to meet 
my own views. At all events, Sir, Lhope the amend- 
ment under consideration will be rejected, as unauthoriz- 
ed in principle, and, in effect, wholly destructive of the 


i object of the bill. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON said, that, having very fully express- 


witness very near me. | My honored friend [General Vax | ed his opinion on this bill at the last session, 1t was not 
ry y 


RaxsseLasn,]) as a member of one of these sections, paid | his intention 


again to go over the ground which had then 


» hundred silver dollars as his share of the bounty of the | been eccupied—it was the amendment alone which forc- 


soldier furnished by his section. 


since become. These well-known facts, indeed, 


‘ This was ata time when | ed him to trouble the 
a silver dollar was a very different thing from what it has: And, as that vote might seem to be 
form! nions he had expressed, it became necessary 


House—he should vote against it, 
at variance with epi- 
to show that 


A 
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there was no variance between them, He had, at the 

last session, given his professional opinion in exact accord- 
ance with that which had, with so much precision, and 
with the force of eloquence which truth and conviction 
ean alone inspire, been urged by the member from Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr. Wensten,] that the demand of the peti- 
tioner’s was one that, ifthe United States could be brought 
to answer in a Courtof Equity, would entitle the petition- 
ers to recover ; this opinion was the result of the closest 
attention to the circumstances of the case. The United 
States, in the year 1780, without the means to discharge 
the arrearages, or even the current pay of their army; 
without even the ability of affording them clothing or 
subsistence, made an offer, sanctioned by all the sclem- 
nities of a legislative act, to those officers, then subsisting 
on their own means, providing thcir own clothing, horses, 
and arms, that, if they would continue in the service until 


| 


Surviving Officers of the Revolution. 


{H. of R. 


Juable to some than to others—to those advanced in life, a 
commutation would be more acceptable than to the young. 
Circumstances might make a sum in gross more desira- 
ble than the annuity. At any rate, the consent of each 
individual was necessary, before he could be bound by 
any change in the terms of the contract. Yet because 
some officers had signified a desire to have the annuity 
commuted for a sum equal to full pay for five years, the 
Government directed that the voice of a majority of the 
officers in each line should bind the whole, and that the 
oflicers of such lines as agreed, should receive the amount 
in money or secutitics at six per cent. instead of the half 
pay ; and a majority of the lines often States only having 
declared in favor of the commutation, certificates were 
made out by the Paymaster General for each officer, stat- 
ing the sum that would be due on such commutation, and 
these, without any security, without any offer of money 


the end of the war, that is to say, if they would conduct it | as an alternative, were offered to each one entitled to the 
toan honorable and successful issue, their arrears of pay | half-pay, whether he had agreed to renounce it or not. No 
should be discharged, and that, to indemnify them for the | provision was made for the half-pay, and the officer was 
privation they had suffered, for the dangers they had en- | to take this or nothing, Putting gratitude for the exalted 
countered, and were still to mect, for the sacrifice of pro- | merits of the Army, and their inestimable services, out 
fessions, of business, of capital, und of all the means they | ofthe question, was this a compliance with the contract 
might otherwise have had of securmga competence for | for hali-pay ? What would be decided between two in- 
the rest of their lives, that case (not affluence) should be | dividuals standing in these relations to cach other, if we 
secured to them, by half:pay, during the remnant of their | could suppose a state of society in which the creditor 
life, thet should escape the dangers, and resist the hard- | should have no right to coerce his debtor? Could any 
ships of the service. The officers, those at least, who ; court of equity declare that the acceptance of the certi- 
are the objects of this bill, accepted the offer, and con- | ficate was a discharge of the contract, when the debtor 
eluded an agreement, of which all the conditions were | possessed the power of telling his starving ereditor, take 
most favorable to the public and onerous upon the offi-| what I offer, or receive nothing? Common sense and 
cers—they took upon themsclves the risque of the event. | common justice are outraged by supposing there can be 


From the circumstances of the case, it could not, for | 
the most part, be otherwise ; if the issue of the contest } 
should be unfavorable, they could hope for nothing; but 
they took another risque, which the circumstances did not 
impose : if they fellin the contest, ifit should be prolong- 
ed toa period that should leave so short a probable lite 
for them, if they survived, as to make the life-annuity of 
little value, in either of these cases, although the issue of 
the contest should be sucecsstul, no equivalent would be 
received. Yet the officers accepted the offer, disadvan- 
tageous as it was; their motives were higher than any 
mercenary prospect of profit ; they sacrificed their private 
pursuits ; they spent their private fortunes ; they aban- 
doned their families and friends; they suffered the 
privations incident to a service in which there were no 
regular supplies of the first necessaries of life ; they en- 


adoubt. The first contract, then, for half-pay for life, was 
shamelessly broken. Another piece of open injustice in 
this transaction is also worthy ofremark: the officers who 
were deranged from the several lines in the year 1780, 
were also entitled to their half-pay from that period, yet, 
in the year 1783, they were, by the resolve of commuta- 
tion, expressly required to abandon the three years’ annu- 
ity then due to them, and were to receive in lieu of that 
and the half-pay for the rest of their lives, the commuta- 
tion of five years. Thus, in effect giving them only three 
years and a half full pay ; and they, too, were individually 
tobe bound by the vote of the officers of the State in 
which they lived. But whether that was ever given in 
any one case, does not appear. 

But, after this first breach, was the second contract bet- 
ter kept? The promise of balf-pay, by the resolution, was 


countered the dangers of a sanguinary conflict, and of an | to be discharged by five years’ full pay, in money, or secu- 
ignominious death, should it prove an unsuccessful one. | rity, bearing an interest at six per cent. What was given ? 
Under all these disadvantages, they brought your Army | Paper, without security—worthless paper—snatched from 
into a state of discipline that placed it on a level with the | the hands of the starving officer, for a morsel of bread. 
first troops of Europe, with whom they were placed as; But the excuse still is necessity, hard necessity, which has 
enemies or allies; they suftered, they fought, they bled, | no law ! Admit its force, it can excuse only while the ne- 
they conquered. Peace retarned—Independence was! cessity continues—if, in 1783, the Confederation had 
secured. ‘They nobly, fully, and effectually performed | nothing but rags in its Treasury, it must pay in rags ; 


their contract—but did the country perform theirs? It 
cannot be pretended that they did. And F admit, in some 
sort, the plea of necessity on which the failure is justified. 
There was, in fact, no Government, or one so feeble as 
scarcely to deserve the name ; but, although necessity 
might justify a delay in the performance, it is no plea for 
anactofbad faith. ‘The little power the Government 
possessed was sufficient to impose an injurious alteration 
im the terms of the contract, although it had not the force 
nor the means to perform it. This is a stain on the faith 
of the country, that can only be removed by the speedi- 
est, the most ample compensation. The charge should 
not be lightly made. The proofs should be adduced— 
unhappily for the honor of the country, they are but too 
convincing. The offer of the life-annuity was made indivi- | 
dually to every officer who should accept and perform the į 


terms; fromits nature, the compensation must be more va-; 


but, when the present Constitution was established, was 
justice then done ? No. The speculating holder of the 
certificate, who had bought it for one-tenth of its nominal 
value, received six times as much as he gave for it ; and 
the few veterans who had retained the evidence of their 
country’s faith, received only three-fourths of the amount; 
and this is called a compliance with our contract ! If our 
fathers were unable to pay the purchase of our Liber- 
ty, we are amply able : the inheritance, the rich, inva- 
juable inheritance, igin our hands; we are enjoying it in 

eace. Shall we refuse to pay the slight incumbrance 
with which it is charged, in favor of those who pur- 
chased it for us, at the expense of toil and danger? 
The plea of necessity will not serve us! We have the means 
to pay this sacred debt : the will, if we prize the honor 
of our country, should not be wanting. It may be asked, 
and this was the principal motive for my troubling the 
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House, how, considering, as I do, this debt as one vested 
in the officers at the close of the Revolutionary war, I can 
oppose this amendment, which is intended to include the 
representatives of such as have died since that time? If 
it was a debt, it became the property of the representa- 
tives when the principal died. Sir, I think it did; and, 
if this amendment would give any thing like compensa- 
tion to those representatives, I should vote for it : but its 
effect has been shown. The sum contemplated to be gi- 
ven by the first clause ef this bill, would be a mockery, 
nota relief to the distress to which it is applied—if, instead 
of the million, a sum sufficient to the full payment of the 
debt, were inserted, I should vote for the amendment; 
convinced that,in doing so, I was performing, not an act 
_ of bounty, but of strict justice, justice to which we might 
be compelled, if we were amenable to the jurisdiction of 
our Courts. And T should not fear the charge of inatten- 
tion to the public interest, if five, if ten millions were add- 
ed to our debt, should they be required for the payment 
of this most holy of obligations. But sir, I have another 
rcason for rejecting this amendment. The bill does not 
go on the principle of the discharge of a debt ; the sum 
is not one half of that we owe to those survivors for 
whose reliefit isintended. Although I think we owe 
a legal debt, there are others, who, without acknowledg- 
ing that claim, think that the survivors of that brave and 
virtuous band who achieved our Independence, ought 
not to pass in want the evening of that life, the morning 
of which was devoted to our service, and the meridian 
wasted in expectation of our justice. In this I coin- 
cide with them. The sum proposed by the bill, will 
give some relief, if divided among the survivors; drib- 
bled out between them and the heirs of their deceased | 
brethren, it will be ofuse to none. But, there are other 
honorable members who can acknowledge no claim, if 
addressed only to our gratitude, who will give nothing 
that strict justice docs not demand ; and who think that 
the Constitution ties up our bands, from opening at the | 
call of national honor or gratitude. Our feelings are not | 
to be indulged ; no argument is to be addressed to this | 
House, that is calculated to excite them—however pure, 
however exalted, however coincident with public interest 
and national honor. Sir, I abjure this doctrine of a pa- 
thetic duty; it is not true; it is not well-founded ; in 
politics, as in morals, it is a heresy. The natural im- 
pulses of the mind were given to us by the Ged of Natare, 
for the noblest purposes. Jn public as in private life, 
good feclings ought to be indulged; we sin against the 
God who gave them, when we refuse to listen to their 
voice; it is our duty to yield to their force, and to use all 
our faculties to impress them upon others. But, are 
there nu bounds? Are we to exhaust the Treasury to 
gratify our feelings of compassion, or bestow our bounty 
indiscriminately to relieve distress? Yes, there are 
bounds, clearly defined, strongly marked, which duty 
cannot pass. In our situation, these bounds are, on one 
side, the Constitution ; on the other, the interference with 
more important constitutional objects, between these, we 
may give a free scope to feelings of compassion, honor, 
national pride, and generosity, without any fear that we 
shall be misled. We cannot provide for the poor of the 


it allow the franking of our letters? 
shall fix our compensation, which we have done, and 
these appendant conveniences are added without scruple. 


different States, however deeply we may feel for their 
distresses, because we have no constitutional power to in- 
dulge this feeling of cornpassion ; and, however we may 
be impressed with sentiments of gratitude for great pub- 
lic services, we cannot reward them at the expense of 
others who have claims on our justice. But, when we 
have the means, without infringing on any better or equal 
claim, or on a just regard for future demands, and where 
we have the constitutional power, I say, listen to the 
high feelings with which you are endowed; they sing no 
syren song; they will lead to private happiness and 


remembered as a warning, not an example; 


us authority for this act, considering it as an act of bounty. 
The Constitution has made us a nation, but does not, and 


‘could not define every act, which, in its national capacity, 


the General Government was authorized to perform. This, 
however, we assert without fear of contradiction, because 
itis expressly provided, that all powers necessary for the 
exercise of those that are specifically given, are vested in 
Congress. Now, what more necessary for the general 
defence, one of those specific powers, than to reward 
those who have defended you? Let us be consis- 
tent: before we say that all expenditures not expressly 
authorized, are unconstitutional, let us see how many 
such expenditures we are in the daily habit of making, 
with regard to ourselves, without inquiry, and without 
scruple. 

In what clause of the Constitution isthe authority given 
to supply stationery for our individual use? Where does 
It declares that we 


When the dispensation of Providence deprives us of a 
Member—whence is derived the authority to pay for his 
funeral obsequies at the public expense, to erect a tomb 
to his memory, and to provide the badge of mourning 
which we now unfortunately wear; to lose the services 
of both branches of the Legislature for two days, to in- 
dulge our grief for his loss? You were told that a vener- 
able servant of the public, who filled the first office in the 
country, ought to have had the hand withered that signed 
the approval of an act of humanity which, in our National 
capacity, we owed to the inhabitants of a neighvoring 
country, suffering under one of the most awful dispensa- 
tions of Divine Providence ; because (I suppose) it is not 
written in the Constitution, that, as a sovereign Power, 
the United States shall be bound by that public law 
which imposes the duties of benevolence on Nations 
as on individuals. If so, how, without a fear of the same 
curse, can we bear on our arms the insignia of mourning 
which, without constitution, or law either, have been paid 
for out of the public Treasury ! Sir, the recompence to 
the officers is liable to no such objection: it is, as I have 
shown, authorized by the plain meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. The honors paid to deceased statesmen or heroes, 
the honorary rewards that you bestow upon them when 
living, the tombs and statues you erect to their memories 
after death, and the provision which you ought to make 
to protect their declining years from poverty, are wise, 
constitutional, and noble acts ; while they reward for the 
past, they incite for the future ; and a Nation would pre- 
sent a strange spectacle, that had prechided itself from 
the exercise of this great and indispensable duty. 

It is therefore, that I differ from the hon. gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Evens] who says no sym- 
pathy ought to be felt for the children of the deceased 
officers, who may be in want. They have not served us, 
it is true; but their fathers, who did, sre beyond the 
reach of our gratitude, and the transfer of the feeling is 
natural and just. Public benefits bestowed on the chil- 
dren of the deceased father, encourages him who is alive 
in the discharge of his duty, by the purest of all motives— 
paternal affection; and that legislation must be unwise, 
indeed, that fails to enlist in support of the State, ail the 
best impulses of humanity. Let that Republic get on as 
it can, where the veteran, blind, maimed, and poor, like 
Belisarius, is forced to apply to public charity for support! 
Let that Republic get on as it can, where contracts are 
broken, und public beneficence refused—where nothing 
is given but what is in the bond—and that is frequently 
refused! Let that Republic get on as it can! It will 
never produce any thing great—its career will be short 


and inglorious—its fall certain, and unpitied—its history 
i and tbe 


public glory. But the Constitution, we are told, gives | names of its Legislators and Statesmen buried in the 
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oblivion to which their false economy tends to consign 
the memory of those who have established its freedom, 
or defended it from aggression. May ours show by its 
decision on this bill, that it has a higher destiny, and that 
it is guarded as well by liberality and honor, as by jus- 
tice ! 

The question was then taken on the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. WICKLIFFE, and decided as follows : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adams of Pa. Alexander of Va. Al- 
exander of Tenn. Allen of Tean. Alston, Archer, Arm- 
strong, Ashley, Bartley, Barber of Conn. Barringer, Bas- 
sett, Beecher, Blair, Boon, Buckner, Campbell, Carson, 
Cary, Claiborne, Clark, Cock, Conner, Davenport, 
Deitz, Findlay of Pa. Findlay of Ohio, Forsyth, Forward, 
Fosdick, Garnett, Garrison, Gist, Govan, Haile, Harris, 
Haynes, Hines, Houston, Isacks, Jennings, Johnson of Va. 
Johnson of Ken. Krebs, Kremer, Lawrence, Lecompte, 
Letcher, Little, Long, Mallary, Marable, Markell, Mc- 
Coy, McDuffie, McHatton, McKee, McLean, of Ohio, 
McNeill, Merriwether, Metcalfe, Miner, Jas. S. Mitchell, 
John Mitchell, Mitchell of S. C. Mitchell of Tenn. 
Moore of Ken. Moore of Alab. Newton, Orr, Owen, 
Phelps, Plumer, Polk, Powell, Rives, Saunders, Saw- 
yer, Shannon, Sloane, Smith, Stevenson of Pa. Stewart, 
Taylor of Va. Test, Thompson of Geo, Thompson, of 
Ohio, ‘Trezvant, Trimble, Tucker of S. C. Vance, Vin- 
ton, Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Williams, Wilson of S. C. 
Wilson of Ohio, Woods of Ohio, Worthington, Wright, 
Young—101. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Allen of Mass. Anderson, Angel, 
Bailey, Badger, Baldwin, Bartlett, Barney, Baylies, 
Brown, Bryan, Buchanan, Burges, Cassedy, Condict, 
Cook, Crowninshield, Davis, Dorsey, Dwight, Eastman, 
Edwards of N. C. Everett, Garnsey, Gurley, Harvey, 
Hasbrouck, Hayden, Healy, Herrick, Hobart, Holcombe, 
Holmes, Hugunin, Humphrey, Ingersoll, Johnson, of N. 
Y. Kidder, Kittera, Lathrop, Livingston, Locke, Mark- 
ley, Martindale, Marvin, of N. Y. Mattocks, McKean, 
McManus, Mercer, Miller of N. Y. Miller of Pa. Mitchell 
of Md. O’Brien, Pearce, Porter, Ripley, Reed, Sands, 
Scott, Sill, Sprague, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taliaferro, 
Tomlinson, Tuckcr of N. J. Van, Horn, Varnum, Ver- 
planck, Ward, Webster, Weems, Whipple, White, Whit- 
temore, James Wilson, Wolf, Wood of N. Y. Wurts—-80. 

So the amendment was AGREED To. 


Tavrsnav, Januany 16, 1827. 


The House having again proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bill for ihe relief of the survivors of the Revolu- 
tionary Army— 

Mr. WHITTLESEY said, that, at the request of several 
gentlemen, he rose for the purpose of moving a reconsi- 
deration of the vote of yesterday, by which the House 
adopted the amendinent moved by Mr. WICKLIFFE, to 
include the heirs and legal representatives of the deceas- 
ed officers in the benelits of the bill. Candor, at the 
same time, required him to declare, that, should the vote 
be reconsidered, he should himself continue to vote as 
he had yesterday, in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. WRIGHT demanded that the question of recon- 
sideration be taken by yeas and nays. They were order- 
ed by the House, and were—Yeas, 78, Nays, 94. 

So the House refused to reconsider its vote. 

Mr: WOCDS, of Chio, then moved to lay the bill on the 
table. 

And on this question Mr. BURGES demanded the 
Yeas and Na; s; which were ordered, and were—Yeas, 76. 
Nays, 108. 

So the House refused to lay the bill on the table. 


Mr. BURGES then moved, that, since the House had | entitled to it. 


determined te include the heirs and representatives of 


Whole upon the bill, with a view to increase the sum 
to be appropriated. On this motion, also, he demanded 
the yeas and nays, and they were ordered by the House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, though a friend of the bill, was 
against the recommitment, and asked of the Speaker, 
whether, if it should be recommitted, an opportunity 
would be afforded to strike out the amendment lately 
adopted by a vote of the House. 

The CHAIR decided that such a motion would be in 
order. A Committee of the Whole could make any 
amendment in the bill it might see fit. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Va. expressed a dissent from this 
opinion of the Chair; as he held, that no Committee of 
the House had power to strike out what the House itself 
had done. 

The SPEAKER adhered to his decision, and reminded 
the gentleman, that, even after a bill had been ordered 
for engrossment, it might still be amended in Committee 
of the Whole, if recommitted. 

Mr. BARTLETT made a short speech against the 
recommitment, considering all further attempts at le- 
gislating, with a view to benefit the officers, as hope- 
less, and calculated only to consume the time of the 
House. 

Mr. WEEMS inquired of the Chair, whether, in case 
of recommitment, it would be in order, while discussing 
this bill, to move for an extension of the provisions of the 
pension law of 1818? 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative—whereup- 
on, Mr. WEEMS expressed his determination to vote for 
the recommitment. 

Mr. POWELL then said he had not intended to 
take any part in the discussion of the bill under con- 
sideration ; and he should not now occupy the time of 
the House, except to explain his motives for having vot- 
ed for the amendment prepared by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, and to assign his reasons for voting against 
the recommitment of the bill to the Committee of the 
Whole. The bill (said Mr. P.] has been advocated by 
its fricnds upon the principle that there is a debt grow- 
ing out of contract duc by the Government to the sur- 
viving officers of the Revolution. The bill, in all its 
details, is evidently based upon this assumed principle. 
If there be a debt duo to the surviving officers of the 
Revolution, from the Government, upon precisely the 
same principles there was a debt due to the Revolutiona- 
ry officers now deceased; and, upon every principle 
of law and equity, this debt survived to their heirs and 
representatives, and ought to be paid to them. I have 
to learn, for the first time, that a debt is discharged by 
the death of the creditor, in this country, or any other 
country where the principles of law and justice prevail, 
Under the influence of this indisputable position, J felt 
it my duty to vote for the amendment, in order, if the 
bill did receive the sanction of this House, that equal 
justice should be done to all, Believing, as 1 do, how- 
ever, that there is no debt due to the Revolutionary ofii- 
cers, except a debt of gratitude, and an obligation to 
provide for their wants, a position amply sustained by 
those who have preceded me in the argument, I could 
not vote for the bill in its present shape, notwithstanding 
the adoption of the amendment. T could not vote for it, 
because the fund created by the bill, is to be distributed 
among all the surviving officers, whatever their circum- 
stances may be, the effect of which, would be to give to 
them who are already wealthy, an equal portion of a 
fund that should be exclusively appropriated to those 
who are in want. Lobject to this bill for another reason, 
conclusive with me. The fund for distribution is to con- 
sist of stock subject to the control and disposal of those 
The result of this would be, that a 


| great portion of this stock would become a subject of 


the officers deceased, it go new into Committee of the į speculation, and would pass inte the hands of brokers 
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and speculators, and the improvident would, in a short | Pa. John Mitchell, Mitchell, Md. Newton, OBrien, Orr, 
time, require again the aid of Government. I nave thus | Pearce, Peter, Polk, Porter, Powell, Reed, Ripley, Rose, 
briefly stated my reasons, which will induce me to vote | Ross, Sands, Scott, Sill, Smith, Sprague, Stevenson, 
against the bill in its present shape. I take occasion | of Pa. Stevenson, of Va. Storrs, Strong, Swan, Tomlin- 
here to say, that there is no gentleman in this House, or | son, Tucker, of N. J. Van Horn, Van Rensselaer, Var- 
in the nation, who feels more solicitude than myself to |num, Verplanck, Wales, Ward, Weems, White, Whitte- 
make ample provision for the surviving officers of the | more, Whittlesey, James Wilson, Wolf, Wurts.—100. 
Revolution who require such provision. Iwill go as far! So the House refused to postpone the further consi- 
as any member of this House in effecting this object up- | deration of the bill to the 3d of March next. 

on the most liberal plan. Present mea bill calculated) The question was then taken on recommitting the bill 
to effect this object, and it shall have my warmest sup-|{o a Committee of the Whole House, and decided by 
port, Tam ready to vote half-pay for life to such of the | yeas and nays, 97 to 93. 

surviving officers as may require the aid of Government. So the bill was ordered to be recommitted to a com- 
I trust, Mr. Speaker, that some proviso will yet be pro- | mittee of the Whole House, and made the order of the 
posed that will receive the sanction of this House. day for to-morrow. 

J cannot vote for the motion to recommit the bill. It 
may be amended in the House in all respects except to 
increase the appropriation. Yf recommitted, the whole < ee Haute > i 
subject will ae be open for discussion. it has al-} TARIFF OF DUTIES ON WOOLLEN GOODS. 
ready consumed much of the valuable time of the} On motion of Mr. MALLARY, the House then resolv- 
House, and, after mature deliberation, the House has | ed itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
settled the various questions connected with the provi- jthe Union, Mr. BUCHANAN in the chair, and took up 
sions of the present bill. Gentlemen can hardly calculate | the bill ‘¢ for the alteration of the acts imposing duties on 
upon inducing the House to retrace their steps. Yven- | Imports.” 
ture to predict that, after spending another week in dis-{ This bill was reported on the 10th of January, and is 
cussion, the result will be the same. The time of this | in the following words : 

House is too valuable to be sported with. Itrustthe| ‘Sec. 1. Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Re. 
motion will not receive the sanction of the House. presentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

Mr. BURGES now made a very earnest and animated | assembled, That, from and after the first day of August, 
speech in support of the recommitment, and was re- | one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, in lieu of 
plied to by Mr. CLARK, of Kentucky, in equally | the duties now imposed by law on the manufactured arti- 
strong and decided terms. cles hercinafter mentioned, imported into the United 

Mr. BURGES rejoined and explained. i States, there shall be charged and paid the duties 

Mr. EVERETT opposed the recommitment as calcu- | chargeable thereon, in the following manner : 
lated only to protract the painful suspense of the officers! ‘* First. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool 

etitioning, while there remained, as he feared, no|is a component part, except worsted stuff goods and 

ope of their being relieved. blankets, whose actual value at the place whence import- 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved to postpone the bill to | ed shall not exceed forty cents per square yard, shall be 
the 3d day of March, [i. e. virtually to reject it] and on | deemed and taken to bave cost forty cents the square 
that question, demanded the yeas and nays. They | yard, and be charged with the present duty accordingly. 
were ordcred by the House, and taken accordingly, as “© Second. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
follows : shall be a component part, except worsted stuff goods 

YEAS.—Addams, of Pa. Alexander, of Va. Alexander, | and blankets, whose actual value at the place whence im- 
of Tenn. Allen, of Tenn. Alston, Archer, Armstrong, | ported shall exceed forty cents the square yard, and shall 
Bailey, Barilett, Bartley, Barringer, Bassett, Beecher, | not exceed two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, 
Blair, Boon, Bradley, Bryan, Campbell, Carson, Cary, | shall be taken and deemed to have cost two dollars and 
Claiborne, Clarke, Cocke, Conner, Cook, Crownin- j fifty cents the square yard, and charged with the present 
shield, Crump, Davenport, Deitz, Edwards, of N. C. | duty accordingly. 

Everett, Findlay, of Ohio, Forsyth, Garrison, Gist, Go- “Third. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
van, Harris, Haynes, Healey, Henry, Hines, Holmes, | is a component part, worsted stuff goods and blankets ex- 
Ysacks, Johnson, of Va. Johnson, of Ky. Kittera, Krebs, | cepted, whose actual value at the place whence imported 
Kremer, Letcher, Long, Martindale, M‘Coy, M*Hatton, | shall exceed two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, 
M‘Kee, M'Lean, of Ohio, M‘Neill, Merriwether, Met- | and shall not exceed four dollars the square yard, shall 
calfe, Miner, James S, Mitchell, Mitchell, of S. C. Mitch- | be taken and deemed to have cost four dollars the square 
ell, of Tenn. Moore, of Ky. Moore, of Alabama, Owen, | yard, and charged with the present duty accordingly. 
Phelps, Plumer, Rives, Saunders, Sawyer, Shannon, “ Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all unmanu- 
Sloane, Stewart, Taliaferro, Taylor, of Va. Test, Thomp- | factured wool, now chargeable with a duty of thirty per 
son, of Geo. Thorapson, of Ohio, Trezvant, Trimble, | cent. ad valorem, shall, from and after the first day of 
Tucker, of South Carolina, Vance, Vinton, Wickliffe, | June, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, be charged 
Williams, Wilson, of Ohio, Wood, of N. Y. Woods, of | with a duty of thirty-five per cent. ad valorem, and from 
hio, Worthington, Wright, Young.—91. and after the first day of June, cighteen hundred and 

NAYS.—Allen, of Mass. Anderson, Angel, Ashley, | twenty-nine, be charged with a duty of forty per cent. 
Badger, Baldwin, Barber, of Conn. Barney, Baylies, | ad valorem. And all wool unmanvfactured, whose ac- 
Brent, Brown, Buchanan, Buckner, Burges, Cambre- | tual value at the place whence imported, shall exceed ten 
Jeng, Cassedy, Condict, Davis, Dorsey, Drayton, | cents per pound, and not exceed forty cents per pound, 
Dwight, Eastman, Estill, Findlay, of Pa. Forward, Garn- | shall be deemed and taken to have cost forty cents per 
sey, Garnett, Gurley, Haile, Harvey, ‘Hasbrouck, Hay- | pound, and be charged with the duty as in this section 18 
den, Herrick, Hobart, Hoffman, Holcombe, Houston, | before provided. : 
Hugaunin, Humphrey, Ingersoll, Johnson, of N. Y. Kid- s Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That all imported 
der, Lathrop, Lawrence, Lecompte, Little, Livingston, | wool, on the skin, shall be chargeable with a duty of thir- 
Locke, Marable, Markell, Markley, Marvin, of N. Y. | ty per cent. ad valorem, including the value of the skin, 
Mattocks, M‘Duffie, M‘Kean, M‘Lane, of Del. M*Manus, | until the first day of August, eighteen hundred and 
Mercer, Merwin, of Conn. Miller, of N. Y. Miller, of; twenty-seven, when a duty of thirty-five per cent. ad 
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valorem shall be charged and paid until the first day of 
August,fcighteen hundred and twenty-eight; after which, 
there shall be charged and paid on the same a duty of 
forty per cent, ad valorem.” . 

Mr. MALLARY said, he would presenta view of the 
subject, which had been pressed upon the consideration 
of Congress by memorials from different parts of the 
United States. It involved the interests of thousands, 
and to a vast amount. These memorialists were from the 
agricultural as well as from the manufacturing interests, 
representing their condition, and asking most earnestly 
the interposition of Government in their favor. Without 
further preface, he would advance to the subject. 

In the first place, he would endeavor to ascertain the 
interest depending upon the present question. He would 
not be minute in details, yet would explain the general 
calculations which have led to the result to which he had 
arrived. He had no doubt, from the information given 
to the committee, that the amount of capital invested in 
the woollen manufacture, could not be less than forty 
millions of dollars. He had taken pains to obtain, as far 
as practicable, certain facts, in preference to a dependence 
on gencral opinions or estimates. When particular facts 
were obtained, they became data upon which a result 
might be produced with sufficient certainty. It appeared, 
from actual examination, that, East of the Connecticut 
river, in Massachusetts, excepting one or two establish- 
ments, West, the capital actually invested, was upwards 
of five millions and a half of dollars. Berkshire is said to 
have a million. It was probable, from this, that the 
whole in manufactures, was at Jcast cight millions. From 
all information that coald be obtained from all other 

uarters of the Union, the capital thus stated was one- 

fth of all the remainder. Forty millions might be con- 
sidered the amount in the United States. Gentlemen 
can judge for themselves. We can thus arrive at suffi- 
cient certainty for all practical purposes. This capital of 
eight millions employs twelve thousand persons, making 
six thousand at least now engaged in the woollen trade of 
the United States. ‘This is the manufacturing interest. 

Next he would present, in the same manner, the value 
of the agricultural interest. In the first place, he would 
consider the flocks of the United States. Many had 
estimated the number of sheep at fifteen millions. In 
1825, the number in the State of New York was ascer- 
tained to be 3,496,000. Now he considered that it might 
be four millions. Considering the great numbers in New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and West 
Virginia, he might take the number in New York as one- 
fourth ; this would give sixteen millions in the United 
States. Gentlemen could form their own estimate. The 
number mentioned might be too high or too low. It was 
sufficient to answer the great object in view. He con- 
sidered that ten milhons were added from the demands 
of the woollen manufactures by the manufacturing insti- 
tutions of the country. In estimating the value, it was 
to be considered that the manufacturer had been the 
cause of adding to the value of the Hocks of the coun- 
try. Et has been a great object among the rulers of the 
most enlightened nations of Europe, to secure to them- 
selves the best blood of that valuable race of animals. 
lt was worthy of the attention of the most distinguished 
and intelligent citizens of this nation. We know that 
immense pains have been taken to improve it here. ‘Phe 
best of the Saxony and Spanish breeds had been intro- 
duced, at great expense, by the most patriotic individuals 
of this counuy. Mr, M. then estimated the ten millions 
at two dollars each, and considered it n low estimate, if 
any encour ted for the raw material. ‘This 
alue of flucks in the United States de- 


1 
¢ the 


ons of dollars. 


ntupon the manufacturer lo the amount of twenty | 
i A 


By exact returns from establishments having 5,683,000 
collars capital, it appears they consume 5,985,000 Ibs. of 
wool. 40,000,000 dollars would require above 40,000,000 
lbs. of the raw material. But suppose it only 30,000,000 
Ibs. this would, at 35 cents per Ib., be above 10,000,000 
dollars. Next, Mr. M. estimated the landed interest de- 
voted to the use of flocks in the United States, depend- 
ent on the manufacturer. He allowed four to the acre. 
This would require 2,500,000: at eight dollars per acre, 
this would be 20,000,000 dollars. He had taken pains 
to ascertain ‘the value of land in different States, thus 
used. ‘Taking New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, he thought the value he had estimated not too 
high. Gentlemen could correct him if in error. The 
result was, that the agricultural interest had at least 
40,000,000 dollars involved in the question of protecting 
the domestic manufacturing interest. The capital of 
both interests, then, amounted to 80,000,000 dollars. 

Mr. M. said he would next advert to the advantages of 
wool-growing to this country. It gave a value to hills 
and mountains : remote sections of the nation, now re- 
moved from navigable rivers and good roads, would be 
rendered valuable. Nothing else could be produced that 
would pay transportation to market. No article could 
be produced so valuable as wool, in proportion to its 
weight. Those portions of New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, which are of 
little value for grain, would become profitable—valuable, 
could this great staple have a market. Some of the best 
flocks in the United States are in Western Virginia. It 
has already found its way to New York and Boston, and 
found a valuable market. 

As it regards the other great employments of the na- 
tion, it does not interfere. All our markets are now filled 
to overflowing with agricultural products. So much of 
capital as has been stated, is added to the landed interest. 
So much for that great interest immediately dependent 
for its principal value on manufactures ! 

Allow me now, said Mr. Maxrany, to show how much 
other branches of agriculture are interested. He asked 
the candid attention of gentlemen from the Middle and 
Southern States—he would ask the farmers in the House, 
to notice the statements he was about to make—he 
thought it deserving of consideration, however gentle. 
men might differ as to the conclusion which he might 
draw. It is ascertained, as one fact, that, in one manu- 
factory, where 260 persons are employed, above 509 bar- 
rels of flour were consumed in the year1826, This was 
obtained from New York, and Petersburg, Va., and in- 
termediate ports. Again: ‘There were imported into 
Boston, in 1826, 281,000 barrels; of this, 72,177 were 
exported, leaving 209,704 for consumption. Mr. M: 
said be had taken much pains to ascertain the quantity 
imported iuto other ports of New England. Gentlemen 
well informed, those concerned in the trade, had estimat- 
ed that the quantity imported into Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, could not be fess than 
three times more than was imported into Boston., Pro- 
vidence afforded a vast market. A great umount ascend- 
ed the Connecticut river, into the centre of Massachu. 
setts. Mr. M. said he had estimated that twice as much 
was imported into all the remainder of New England as 
was into Boston. This would give 629,000 barrels for 
domestic use in that section of the Union. Gentlemen 
will decide whether this estimate is over-rated. The 
value, at $5 50 per barrel, amounts to 3,480,000 dollars. 
Mr. M. said, he requested gentlemen to notice from 
whence this supply was derived. He then produced a 
statement, from which it appeared that 119,202 barrels 
were received from Baltimore, 91,000 from Virginia, 
This he asked gentlemen to notice. The remainder was 
i from New York, Philidelphia, and the rest of the coast. 
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Deducting the average amount from Boston, would leave 
71,000 barrels of Virginia flour for New England, now 
imported into the single port of Boston. If this is one- 
third, New England consumes of Virginia flour 213,000 
barrels—-worth over a million of dollars. These are facts 
well worthy of consideration by the farmers of Virginia. 
How was this amount of agricaltural produce obtained ? 
By what means was payment made? He said he would 
jeave the answer to be made by every gentleman for 
himself. 

Again: There was imported into Boston, in the month 
of December last, 80,000 bushels of corn, from the 
Southern and Middle States. In proportion to the esti- 


of 1824, that commerce and navigation would be deeply 
injured. But a moment’s consideration shows all fears on 
this point were groundless, The trade in flour and grain, 
and other commodities of the South, transported to the 
North in exchange for the productions of that portion of 
the Union, has gained with surprising rapidity. Commu- 
nications between Louisiana and New England, are now 
as regular, as valuable, as betwcen Glasgow and London, 
Lyons and Paris, Let gentlemen bear in mind the real 
cause. Again: Let us see whether commerce has been 
injured or benefited. See the condition of our exports 
of the great staples of the country, except cotton : 


mate for flour, the amount would be almost beyond be-|_. ? 1821. 1823. 1826. 

lief. Gentlemen, from the fact stated, will make their Fisheries, - - - $1,499,000 $1,685,000 $ 924,000 
own deductions. Now, said Mr. M. examine the exports | Lumber = - - - 3,974,000 4,498,000 2,301,000 
of flour to Europe. ‘They will be found not to exceed, | Wheat, flour, biscuit 4,476,000 5,151,000 4,400,000 
in 1825, 56,675 barrels. New England consumes, as we Tobacco - - - 5,648,000 6,382,000 5,215,000 


have seen, 629,000. We exported, in 1825, to all parts 
of the world, 813,000, and in 1826, 853,000 barrels. 
Again : In 1825, we exported to the British West Indies, 
114,000 bbls.; to Cuba, 109,000 ; and to Brazil, 134,000. 
These foreign exportations we considered as of wonder- 
ful importance. We send now and then a cargo of flour 


At best, some articles have remained stationary, while 
others have decreased in a great proportion. 

Now, said Mr. M. we will attend to the question, whe- 
ther our foreign commerce bas deen injured by our do- 
mestic manufactures. 

We experted in 


to Valparaiso and Lima. ‘Ihe arrival—the price—high 1821, $2,754,000 1824, $ 4,460,000 
or low, is reported through the nation, as if its fate was 1822, 3,120,000 1825, 5,700,000 
involved. But the steady, silent, valuable market of 1823, 3,139,000 1826, above 6,000,000 


New England, attracts no public attention., Annihilate 
this great market, said Mr. M. and the immense quantity 
there consumed, to the quantity which would be left, 
let the effects which would certainly follow, be experi- 
enced by the farmer of Virginia and Maryland, it would 
seem that conviction must take place, that the New 
England market was of immense advantage. Destroy 
the manufacturing interest, and conviction of this would 
press on the farmer with irresistible force. The means 
of thy North to purchase would at once cease, and the 
Peopld would provide for themselves in a different way. 

Mr. M. said, he would now call the attention of the 
committee to the cotton manufacture. It was so intimate- 
ly connected with the subject in view, that an omission 
could not be allowed. Mr. Gallatin, in 1811, estimated 
the quantity of cotton manufactured in the United States, 
at 3,600,000. ‘The value of yarn, at 90 cents per pound, 
was 3,240,000 dollars. By an able and interesting report 
of the Committee of Commerce and Manufactures, in 
1816, in which the soundest principles of political econo- 
my are most forcibly explained, the capital then employ- 
ed amounted to forty millions. ‘Che quantity of cotton 
used was estimated at 90,000 bales. ‘Phe capital must 
have doubled since that ime. ‘The quantity of the raw 
material now used cannot be less than 180,000 bales, or 
54,000,000 of pounds. The value of the fabric, at fifty 
cents the pound, will amount to twenty-seven inillions of 
dollars. The value, it is confidently believed, is much 
more. 1 would not wish to over-rate it. Manufacturing 
establishments are reared in almost every section of the 
Northern part of the Union, from Maine to the new States 
of the West. Use of the fabric is augmented to a great 
extent : for the Peopie are unable to purchase with the 
means they possess. Every body uses because every 
body can pay. He gives in exchange the products of his 
farm, of his labor, that would not be worth a farthing if 
he depended upon a seaboard market. Stop the manu- 


A comparison of this statement with the exports of 
agricultural products, upon which this nation has placed 
the greatest reliance, gives triumphant proof, that our 

anufactures have afforded the most efficient aid to our 
commerce. So much has been added to its operations, 
while agriculture continues to furnish all that foreign mar 
kets demand. Great and valuable efforts are seen in eve- 
ry part of the country where manufactures are flourish- 
ing. They are seen in dwellings, cultivation of farms, 
in schools, roads, public accommodations—in every thing 
that gives a value to society. The interior is most espe- 
cially benefited. Markets are created in every corner of 
the country, where none existed before, and where none 
would have ever existed without them. ‘hey equalize 
the value of property, by giving a value to all the pro- 
ductions of the ordinary industry of the People. Having 
secn the value of the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
terest now at stake, Mr. M. said, he would state their pre- 
sent condition. 

On this part of the subject, but little time would be 
occupied. The evidence is before us. Gentlemen of 
the committee well understood it. The numerous me- 
morials before Congress have depicted that condition in 
language that must reach the heart and command the 
understanding. They emanate from as good talents, as 
sound views of the best policy of this country, as exist. 
They have been presented by men as devoted to its inte- 
rests, as patriotic in their sentiments, as can be found 
within its limits. ‘Their voice is firm, decisive, and mane 
ly, and must be regarded. ‘The great capital now devot- 
ed to the woollen manufacture, isin jeopardy. It is sink 
ing. Nothing but the paternal arm of the Government 
can save it. Justice, sound policy, every thing that 
can ever require the exercise of its power, demand its 
immediate aid, The great agricultural interest depend- 
ing on the other, claims, also, the interposition of our com- 
mon Government. It stands on the brink of ruin. The 
facturer : throw 180,000 bales of cotton into Europe ; manufacturer is pressed by the overwhelming power 
add this to the present stock ; the effect must be two- | of foreign rivalry, and gives way. The agricultural in- 
fold ; you glut the market there—diminish consumption | terest is doomed to a common fate. Those of the com- 
here : for you deprive most of the People of the interior | mittee, especially, whose constituents are involved, will 
of the only meuns of purchase. ‘The effects upon the | come to their relief. Those who are not thus connected, 
planter cannot be concealed or denied. . In ease of war, | Mr. Martan said, he trusted, would not look on it with 
also, what was once experienced will be felt again.: To indifference. ; 
this Mr. M. asked a candid and unprejudiced considera:| . Mr. Maxzany then said he would endeavor to assign 
Uon, It was feared by many, on the passage of the tariffi some of the causes which now produced the present 
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alarming depression of the manufacturers. One, great 
cause, not so immediate, but eficient, is that spirit of 
domination which impels England to control the trade 
and navigation of the world ; that spirit which induces her 
to plunder the weak and effeminate Burmese ; to delve 
in the mines of Mexico ; it is now propelled bya national 
distress, unparalleled in her annals. Manufactures laid 
the foundation of her wealth. By attempting to mono- 
polize the trade of the world, she has pushed them to an 
extent that recoils whenever other nations refuse to sur- 
render to her interest and policy. To sustain them be- 
comes an object that commands the most powerful exer- 
tions of the Government, as well as the efforts of her 
subjects. Driven as she is from the ports of her former 
subservient customers, she must now seek new marts at 
all hazards. Itis well remembered that, at the close of 
the late European war, free trade was the order of the 
day. England poured into the markets of some of the 
great nations of Europe the products of her industry. 
‘The effects were irresistible, without the aid of the res- 
pective Governments. ‘They did interpose. The follow- 
ing statement shows the loss to England, and the cause 
of her efforts in other parts of the world. In six years, 
ending with 1822, she sent, in all her productions : 

To Russia, £ 14,000,000 


Holland, ~ - - 12,000,000 
Prussia, - - > 6,000,000 
France, - - - 7,600,060 
the United States, è 4 38,333,000 
Take woollens.—The whole export, as estimated by 


the Chancellor, in 1825, was about $30,750,000. ‘The 
United States received about 10,716,000, or one-third of 
all that England sent abroad. 

Again : take hardware. 


\n 1819 she sent to Russia, - £ 67,000 
Germany, 5 87,000 
Prussia, . 9,009 
United States, - 460,000 


Yn 1824—to Russsia, - - 20,000 
Germany, - 74,000 
Prussia, - - 3,000 
United States, - 488,000 


The whole exports from England, in 1819, 
of hardware, are, £ 1,150,000 

In 1824, 1,202,000 

Thus the value of our markets to England is apparent. 

Her manufacturers must desire to retain what they have, 
and to gain what they have lost by our own citizens. Mr. 
M. said he could not refrain from alluding to the re- 
marks of a distinguished manufacturer of Massachusetts, 
Mr, Shepherd. He considers that his establishment, one 
of the oldest now in operation, has done more to cripple 
the power of England, than any frigate of the Navy. It 
is so: and England would give a hundred Guerrieres, and 
five hundred Javas, to induce us to open our ports to re- 
ceive her manufactures unrestricted. As evidence of the 
efforts of her manufacturers, Mr. Mancany alluded to in- 
formation from Pera. In order to exclude our cotton 
fabrics, the Bnglish manufacturer prepared others, with 
the marks and appearance of genuine American goods ; 
but of the most miserable and useless character. They 
were thrown into the markets as the fabrics of the United 
States ; and thus the reputation of our manufactures was, 
for a time, almost wholly sacrificed. Inthe United States, 
our cotton trade is safe, as far as protection is afforded. 
As far as it applies, it cannot be avoided. We, so far, 
have our own market, and foreign ingenuity has not been, 
thus far, able to elude the operation of the minimum duty 
imposed. 

Having seen the motives which foreign nations must 
have to press upon the manufactures of the United States, 
Mr. M. said he would now advert to some of the immedi- 
ate causes which depressed them. The ad valorem duty, 

Vou. UE—48 


from its nature, can be easily avoided. The value is 
placed upon the fabric abroad, by persons in interest. 
The manufacturer appoints his agent inthe United States, 
his own countryman. He makes his invoice as he pleases, 
and takes his formal oath. He must best know the va- 
lue of the fabric, and it cannot be disproved here. Inte- 
rest, therefore, prompts him to save all in his power. 
There is ample evidence, that goods thus sent, do not 
pay the amount of duty which the tariff demands. 

The American merchant is driven from the trade. It 
was estimated, in 1820, by the Mercantile society in New 
York, that four-fifths of the dry goods imported from the 
United Kingdom were on foreign account. There were 
23,606 packages in all; 18,674 were on foreign account, and 
4,932 on American. The same state of things exist, or rather 
worse. Our merchants are daily giving up that branch of 
business ; the foreigner daily gaining ground. They are 
not destitute of enterprise—they are not idle—they are 
not easily driven from any laudable pursuit. This is evi- 
dence that the foreigner gains some advantage under our 
laws. Indeed, it is well known, that the manufacturer 
will net sell his goods to our merchants on the same terms 
on which he sends them to this country. Our merchant 
must expect to meet our duties upon what he pays for the 
fabric. The manufacturer can evade the duties, when 
the American merchant will not, dare not. He has re- 
putation—a standing in society, which he will not forfeit. 

On the subject of forcigners, on our shores, in our own 
cities, directing, managing, controlling our trade, Mr. M. 
said, he would venture a remark. Perhaps it was in op- 
position to the feelings of every gentleman on this floor. 
it may be, that it was gratifying to the native merchants of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, to stand 
back and see these operations of foreigners; to see them 
taking the lead in the great commercial transactions of the 
nation. it might be the American merchants felt satis- 
fied to wait at a respectful, humble distance, until the 
foreign agent had performed his functions, before they 
| could approach and take a petty, subordinate share in the 
business to which they are devoted. Tt may be that they 
are satisfied with this usurpation of their proper business. 
But for one, said Mr. M. I should be gratified to have such 
a policy adopted as would allow them to retire to their 
own country, and permit the American merchant to oc- 
cupy his proper station, and enjoy again that honorable 
employment of which he has been so long deprived. It 
may be that Lam suffering under some delusion that is 
the offspring of national feelings. While those who are 
more immediately in interest are quict, it may be, per- 
haps, improper for me to complain. 

It has been satifactorily shown, that cloths, in an unf- 
nished state, are introduced ata low rate of valuation. 
The value cannot be ascertained at the Custom House. 
Every person at all acquainted with unfinished cloths, 
must be satisfied that this is a way to avoid the payment 
of but a small portion of the duties : these cloths are 
finished by persons in English employ. 

Mr. M. said, he had been recently informed, on the 
authority of a New York merchant, that flannels for broad 
cloths were now introduced, sent to an establishment, 
dressed, and sent to a market and sold. An experienced 
manufacturer has answered my inquiries as to the differ- 
ence of duties the flamnel would pay and the cloth. Say 26 
yards of flannel, which would make 20 yards of cloth, 
worth eight dollars per yard. The flannel might be pass- 
ed at the Custom House fora duty on the whole $9 79 

The duty on the cloth at $8 per yard 61 33 

= 


$51 36 


A handsome saving, certainly. 

lt has been stated, and well supported, that facilities 
are allowed at some ports for the admission of goods 
which are not permitted in others. The foreigner will 
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select the one most favorable to his views, and will make 
that one the avenue through which he will introduce the 
merchandise he has in charge. 

Another very important cause of the depression of our 
manufactures is the great irregularity of trade. When 
the home manufacturer has the home market, sup- 
ply will always accommodate itself to demand. The 
manufacturer knows the capacity of the country to pro- 
duce: He regulates his business accordingly. He is not 
overwhelmed with a sudden influx of fabrics which pro- 
duces universal confusion. Mr. M. said it had often been 
the practice to present the arguments of reviewers 
against the policy he was advocating. He would pro- 
duce an authority of the same kind, on the other side, 
from a popular work in high repute. It remarks that “it 
ttis notoriously among the tactics of traders to sell at 2 pro- 
“<digious loss to ruin their rivals, if they see a possibility of 
s doing it ; and, in this case, they might accomplish it and 
wet a profit,” &c. The manufacturer will socn command 
the market at hisewn prices. In times of distress, as in 
England, our markets are also in danger. It may be said 
that this will be temporary, and the effects soon over, and 
thus the evil will find its own remedy. It may be so. 
But the effect is produced. Our manufacturers cqually 
suffer, whether by the distress of foreign countrics, or by 
a design of the manufacturers. We ought to be placed 
secure from the effects of distress and the arts of cupidi- 
ty. Why should we be compelled to suffer because En- 
gland does? 

Another advantage is gai 
Custom House. 
the bencfit of the forcign manufacturer. Ut is equal to 
the same amount advanced from the Navional Treasury. 

Auction sales, aiso, are well caleuisted to incercase the 
evils of irregularity in trade. They afford a fine theatro for 
the managementof foreigners to depress our trade. At any 
moment they may dash inio market any ameurt ot goods, 
and for any purpose. An instance, Mr. M. said, he would 


ned by credit for dutics at our 


mention. In duly last, American goods, of 4 particular! 


quality, were sold in the Philadelphia market, for $2 50 
to $2 60 per yard. In September, ninety days aiter, the 
same kind of goods were sold for 
yard ; making 2 fluctuation of thirty per cent. | 
latter period, a large amount of English f:brics were 
thrown into market, and produced this ruinous fluc {uation. 

Again. 
plus, he will not overcharge his own market. The ef- 
fect would be to produce a general reducticn on allin 
the market at the time. He sends that surplus abroad. 
if he must sell-at a loss, it had better be in a foreigu 
country, He accomplishes a doub j ae st 1 
home market, and throws confusion into the ciher. The 
effect of a surplus is well known in this country. Ifthe 
market requires ten millions, we produce nine. The 
foveigner supplies the other; but afterwards sends two 
millions more. The effect is, to reduce the whole thirty 
per cent. as in the case stated. ‘Then, on the “tactics” 
of foreign manufacturers, the foreigner loses his thirty per 
ct. on two millions—the American, thirty per cl. on nine. 

It is now known in Liverpool, as well as in the United 
States, that our manufacturers are giving way. The great 
object of the foreigner is about to be realized. No ef 
fort will be wanting, if it cost millions, to overwhelm our 
already half-ruined establishments. It seems to me, said 
Mr. M. that the Government will not refuse that aid which 
can be so easily afforded. 

Allow me now, said Mr. M. to present to the considera- 
tion of the committee, some further reasons why the 
woollen trade may claim the aid of Government. I shall 
not recur to its unfortunate history. All remember it. 
But the committee will bear in mind that forty millions 
of capital, belonging to the manufacturer, is now in jeo- 
pardy. Forty millions more, belonging to the landed 
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| interest, is allied to the other, in prosperity or adversity. 

It is also to be remembered that the manufacturer has 
added 25 or 50,000,000 worth of fabric to our market. To 
this is owing the extraordinary low price to the consu- 
mer. He has had the full benefit. He has purchased at 
the loss and approaching ruin of the manufacturer. Let 
the latter be sacrificed—let the foreigner triumph in 
the success of his ‘‘ tactics,” and the effect is obvious. 
Prices will advance. The consumer then must be 
charged with all the sacrifice the foreigner has made to 
destroy our countrymen. ‘Che farmer is sacrificed. The 
manufacturer is prostrated. The consumer finally has 
tu suffer from the effects of the cold and heartless policy 
that tells us to leave trade to regulate itself, The fo- 
reigner triumphs over the American, and sees all our 
interests, which characterize our independence as a 
People, make obeisance to superior “tactics.” Let 
me repeat, said Mr. M., that the effect of the great 
amount of the fabric afforded to this market, has been, is 
now, the cause of the low price to the consumer. The 
same gocds that sold in 1821-2, are now bought for one 
half the amount then given. The cffect thus produced 
is direct, palpable. 

Now it is certain that they must surrender, unless the 
Government will afford its aid. Already a part has re- 
|linquished. it cannot go on. Sacrifices have been 

made already. They have been endured, in the hope, 
in the confidence, that this session would not pass by 
| without an effort in their behalf. If this hope is disop- 
| pointe, ine manufacturer abandons his business ; a di- 
minuton cffive or ten millions of the fabric is withdrawn 
from the market ; die advance must be far greater then 
cau bo expected by affording the relief now asked. Enge 

willmonopctize the market, and continue to be the 
‘ss of cur trade, We shall then sce not only the 
manuwactwers cspital perish, the farmer ruined, byt 
the value of eighty millions of capital of the nation rce 
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f : 
iduced to z sudow, Wi further? Let those em- 
ploved engage in sgricultural employments; produce, 


and not be consumers; and you will sce the same effects 
in the market of the produce of the farmer, subject to 
the same fluctuation as that of the fabre of the manu- 
facturer. 

Again, also, said Me. M., let the agricultural interest 
give itself protection. Jt rave its aid to the merchants in 
time of disivess—in discharge of the merchants’ bonds ; 
the Government provided under the Florida treaty for 
five millions to the untortanate merchants-——Government 
afloided relief to the purchasers of public lands. It was 
done cheerfully, lberaliy. Our fellow citizens concern- 
ed required aid, All interests concurred to aflord it. 

But we may be told that the measure proposed wouid 
create a monopoly. On this subject allow me, said Mr. 
M. to submit afew remarks. Monopolies have existed in 
all rations, operating on their own People. When one 
class of the Pcople of some minor corporation {have 
the exclusive privilege of manufacturing some particular 
articles, and all the rest of the nation are prohibited, then 
the danger ofmonopoly might be wged. But this mono- 
poly injures only the nation that allowed it. The mono- 
poly, which, after all, proves the most dangerous, that is, 
the most injurious, is, when one nation can command, 
and does command, the industry and employment which 
another ought to possess. A nation becomes the greatest 
and most dangerous monopolist. Italy monopolized the 
silk trade of France, England, and other nations. No one 
could engage with safety, when free trade was allowed. 
France resisted the protection of silks, andin a short time 
that nation excelled. Jt monopolized the trade of Eng- 
land, and could rival Italy. > 

The Flemings monopolized the woollen trade in Eng- 
land and France. They could crush any new beginnings 
in those nations, They could not prevent it but by pro- 
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mand our enthusiastic admiration. Next comes the 
woollen manufacturer. He tells us that this has been 
ithe “petted child of the Legislature. It had been 
now be transporting coals from New Castle to Lendon. | y nursed, and fondled, and oe and protected pY 
India had the monopoly of cottons in the United States. | “leg ! Fa) enee” i a Ka is as see piel 
Had not the Government terpo d; we might nave peen oy ee Parlamen o e ae p 
ied from that portion of the world. Our Go- j lating at branch ade. © s ; 
S aa protection and we now meet every na- | wool should be picked fron phe sheep, packed, pata 
{on ina common market, and we now send cottons te} conveyed, md lesen or par ee a wri 
Smyrna and to the East Indies. Our navigation was pro- | was also s duty of 59 per cent. on ue forse ar ienn 
tected, or England might have kept it in perpetual sub- | this proves only that Fidicwlous gees een ne si 
jection. But when any trade was left open to all the | execute tac policy of protection. He then prop ; 
People of a nation, no monopoly existed at home. Do- | per cent. duty on foreign ae as a eee pro Ba 
mestic competition always sccured the lowest price. | tion. Nothing very remakab n ali gu paene 
When we gave protection to the cotton manufacture, j laws directing how wool Reus ppe pig Bee ak ee 
na monopoly existed in our country. Domestic compe- | sheep, scvted, and conveyed, then rere e mig aka 
tition instantly reduced the fabric to the lowest prices | tate his example, When 15 per cont, yi bo our 
that reasonable profit could afford. No one new com-!manufact:res here as well as it does there, then 


tection. The Dutch had a monopoly of the navigation 
of England, and unless protection had been afforded, 


they might have had it at the present day. They might 


ihi i O ge y and moti r hi EN 

plains of any monopoly. Security to the home market | mig i, for the same reasons and mouve by vich the 
hi A ‘ Dieta swear r x To R 

does, ever has, and cyer will, produce the same results. | Britisi: Government wasactuated, reduce ourstol5 p . 


Much his been said, in this country and abroad, ve-| 
specting the recent policy of Great Britain. At has been | 
often repeated, aud often urged egainst affording pro- | 
tection to domestic industry, that England, weary of her} 
antiquated laws and regulatiens, had 2 opted more liberal i 
views, Mr. M, said he proposed to examine how far Eng- 
Jand had changed her policy ; bow far she iad made any 
real, substantial, practical change in that policy. "The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Huskisson, who took 
the Icnd in the recent changes of British vepulations of 
trade, tels, us while speaking of his measures, that at | 
present, they (other nations) did not give us credit 
“for sincerity, bat suspected that, for some reason or 
“other which they could not fathom, we beld it out to 
“themas a deceitful lure ; but he had no doubt that time 
“and experience would convince them of the soundness 

“Cand applicability of our policy, and that in a few years 
“they would be pursuing a similar system with equal ar- 
“dor and enthusiasm.” 

Let us now, Si, said Mr, M., sce what has been done. | 
The first step was in relation to the manufacture of silk. | 
There had been a high duty on the raw material. A 
prohibition on the fabrie, Italy and France produced 
the raw material in considerable abundance, and admit- 
ted it from India and the Levant, witha very small charge, 
if any. The result simply was, that those nations could 
undersell the English. The Chancellor tells us that the 
commonest ruffian in the streets could snatch from a gen- 
teman any article that he suspected to be of forcign ma- 
uufacture ; that the higher orders of society would have 
the prohibited articles ; and at Paris any quantity of silks 
might be sent from that place to any part of London, on | 
an insurance of 10 per cent. notwithstanding they were 
liable to be seized wherever found. He then proposed 
a protecting duty of thirty per cent. This he, as a prac- 
tical man, believed to be a better protection, with a re- 
duction of the duty on the raw material, than the former 
regulations of the trade. It was protection, efficient pro- 
tection, that he wanted. This, certainly, is nothing re- 
markable. There is nothing in this that entitles him to 
any enthusiastic applause, 

In 1825 he speaks of the success of this measure. He 
proceeds to consider the cotton trade. In this, he says, 
“* We excelled all our rivals.” He says that the official j 
value of exports is 30,090,000 pounds. There had been, 
and there was a duty of 75, 654, and 50 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. ‘These duties he proposed to reduce to 10 per 
cent. which he tells us will be quite sufficient to pro- 
“tect the home manufacture,” Weil, Mr. Chairman, 
what of all that ? Is this any wonderful change 
As the English could never meet all rivals, ` 
was as sood as 75. 
their office. 


© 


i 
of policy ? ; 
10 per cent. 

The old protecting duties had done | 
That isall, There is nothing here to com- | 


i 


Among o-hers, he proposes to reduce the duty on iron 
fiom 77. 19s. and 6l 10s. to 14 19s. Why ? Because the 
English iron isnot suitable for some important purposes 
of insnufscture. It is important to have a mixture of 
Swedish fron. It was wanted especially for cables. 
Mode!s were made in England and sent to Germany to be 
executed. manufacturer of England was deprived 
of the profto of the work. It was, then, a question of 
profit, It could not injure ihe iron master, England 
exported about 46,000 tons. She imported 13,000 tons, 
re-exported 7,000, leaving six thousand for domestic use. 
English iron went into all markets of the world, and 
competed with that of all nations. Tmporting for manu- 
facture could do no hurt to the domestic article, as far as 
it was wanted. The balance of benefit was clear, and it 
was no great evidence of liberality, therefore, to admit 
the foreign article. Other reductions of duties were 
made, and on the same principle. The same year, said 
Mr. M. the colonial trade bill passed. The valuable 
trade between our Northern frontiers and Canada receiv- 
eda severe blow. Salted provisions were excluded. A 
heavy duty was imposed on flour. A duty of 50 or 75 
per cent. on lumber was imposed. ‘The trade was soon 
almost annihilated. This was a strange example of the 
application of the principles of free trade. | 

Next, Mr. Chairman, we are presented with the exclu- 
sion of our navigation from the West Indies. The causes 
assigned seem to be, that, by some means or other—this 
is nct material now—we did not accept of the terms pre- 
scribed at the precise moment when we were required. 
Great must be the anxiety of the British Government to 
support the doctrines of free trade. Great, indeed, must 
be its anxicty to set an example of liberal, exalted, mag- 
nanimous policy, when it will take an exception that 
would appear small on any other occasion. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, from this view of the policy of 
the British Government, as to manufactures, as to come 
merce, what credit shall we give it? What has it done ? 
What measure has it adopted ? What is its claim to sin- 
cerity ? What is the system that, ‘ina few years, other 
nations will pursue with equal ardor and enthusiasm?” I 
hope, sir, said Mr. M. we shall do one thing; pursue the 
same principles of protection to our own interests with 
an enthusiasm that shall equal that of England herself, 
The doctrines so warmly advocated abroad must appear 
to all, as was expressed by a distinguished member of this 
House [Mr. Barpwry,] “designed for exportation, and 
not for home consumption.” 

Allow me to make a remark as applicable to our own 
policy. We have, on one occasion at least, been carried 
away by these doctrines of free trade. We have held 
out proifers of reciprocity in trade and navigation: Why ? 
The world knows. We hayce attained that skill in nayi- 
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gation, that we can mect any nation on the ocean. We 
now very boldly offer reciprocity. This is brought too 
often to bear on other interests, Why do we offer reci- 
procity in navigation ? Because we are confident that we 
can successfully meet any other nation. But, suppose 
the navigation of other nations was crowding our ports— 
that our ships were useless in our harbors—should we 
then be so warm advocates of reciprocity in navigation ? 
Why not, on the present emergency, allow British ships 
to bring from England here, pass on to the West Indies, 
return with cargoes, and then return to England again? 
It may be cheaper? My answer is ready. J would pro- 
tect our navigation, because a foreign rival has attempt- 
ed to arrest its prosperity. The interest and reputation 
of our country demands it. The same protection should 
be equally afforded to all the great interests of the na- 
tion. This is the same reason that protection should be 
given to the fabric you wear, as to the vessel that is used to 
bring to us the articles of use. Then, sir, said Mr. M. 
let us protect all the great interests of the country that 
promote our independence, our safety, our prosperity— 
navigation, commerce, inanufactures, and agriculture. 

In conformity to these views, Mr. M, said he would pre- 
sent a few remarks, as to the particular provisions of the 
bill. It was believed it would give additional security to 
the manufacturer and be perfectly compatible with the 
best interests of the nation. 

The first minimum in the bill is placed at forty cents 
the quare yard. On narrow cloths, which cost thirty 
cents the running yard, a duty is now levied of 74 cents. 
A quare yard, at the same rate, 10 cents. Ataminimum 
forty cents the square yard, this will be 13 3-10 cents; 
the difference about 3} on the square yard. It is thought 
this calculation is correct. Gentlemen will examine for 
themselves. Vlannels, at twenty-five cents per running 
yard at present, pay a duty of 8 3-10 cents. Square yard 

3 3-10 cents. Difference, 2 2-10 cents. Whatever 
may be the extra cost, we may be well assured that the 
manufacturing establishments of the country are now 
ready, in the shortest period, to supply the market. 

Narrow cloths, costing about $1 75, will come under 
the operation of the minimum of $2 50. It will operate 
as the price descends. The effect will be a heavy duty 
on the lowest. Not a greater duty, however, than was 
imposed on cottons, with reference to the average 
price of the fabric. Qn this point, Mr. M. said he was 
not precise. It embraced a fabric that could be at once 
produced. The raw material on hand ; machinery idle ; 
activity infused into that now in operation; weuld soon 
fill the market, at the lowest price, if the manufac- 
turer be sure that the foreigner would not inundate the 
market, under the influence of the “tactics” of the for- 
eign trade. Feeling confident that such would be the 
result, he was decidely and firmly of opinion that the pro- 
vision would be beneficial to the country. 

The minimum of four dollars would reach another class 
equally entitled to protection, and could be produced and 
afforded at fair and reasonable rates. The duty wouldbe 
applied as far as it reached, and it was thought would 
make a proper average as far as regarded the fabric in 
general. As far as the bill went, it would tend to give 
stability to the manufacture, prevent, in a good degree, the 
frauds now practised, and, above all, give a solid protec- 
tion. It was true, precision could not be attained, but 
no danger could be apprehended. As it regarded the 
additional and progressive duty on wool, Mr. M. observ- 
ed that it might be considered as in violation of the max- 
im that a raw material ought not to be taxed by a manu- 
facturing nation. England, it was true, had reduced the 
duty of six pence sterling per pound, to one penny. But 

we must bear in mind, with that duty she imported wool 
to a great amount. 


In 1821, 


16,605,000 Ibs. weight. 
1822, 19,058,000 "$ 
1823, 19,366,000 ae 
1824, 22,558,000 £6 


It is evident that England cannot produce the quanti- 
ty, nor can she the quality of wool demanded by her 
manufacturers. It may also be remarked that she com- 
mands the ocean. She is secure of supply. The Unit- 
ed States are differently placed. They can supply the 
raw material to any extent. The best wool can be grown. 
The safety of the manufacturer requires that the raw ma- 
terial should be produced at home. I case of war or 
hostile policy, her dependence on a forcign supply would 
atonce be her ruin. To produce it at home, as was be- 
fore remarked, isso much addition'to the value of the 
farming interest, and no detriment in any other. The 
supply can be, will be, furnished. By adding to the duty 
the farmer will have confidence in the market, will fear 
no hostile attempts from abroad, and will rapidly add to 
his flocks. 

As to the last section, which provides for a duty on 
wool imported on the skin, Mr. M. said that such wool 
had been admitted free of charge. Such a permission 
was not intended by any laws. Ithadbeen done. Differ- 
ence of opinion had existed on the subject; it seemed 
to be proper that a provision for imposing a duty should 
be made. 

Mr. M. then said he had thus endeavoured to present 
to the committee the important interests of the farmer 
and manufacturer. Te offered his reasons for the imme- 
diate and decisive interference of Congress in their favor ; 
and would only now say that it depended upon its wisdom 
to decide whether they should be protected, or left to 
unavoidable destruction. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose and said it was not bis pur- 
pose to reply to the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Man. 
Lany,] but that he rose merely to move that the Commit- 
tee rise. When the proper time arrived for vindicating 
the principles of free trade, he trusted that he should be 
able to prove that they were of American, and not of Bri- 
tish origin —that they were best suited to our condition 
and institutions—and that we treated British principles as 
we did British manufactures : we adopted them when it 
was for our interest to do so, and we rejected them when 
it was not. In moving for the Committee to rise, it was 
not with any view of addressing the Committee to-mor- 
row ; it was, that, when the motion should be again made 
to go into Committee of the Whole House on this bill, 
the House should refuse, at least for two or three weeks, 
till gentlemen had an opportunity of informing themselves 
as to the true character of the bill—he should be more 
gratified, if the House should refuse to do so altogether. 

Mr. C. said, he would now merely state the reasons 
why he was unwilling this morning to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, to take 
this bill into consideration. He conceived the bill to be 
of the highest importance—it was certainly one of the 
most important measures, in relation to our tariff, that had 
ever been proposed. It was reported on the 10th in- 
stant—printed but four days since, without any report 
whatever—and it proposed substantially, to prohibit, with 
very few exceptions, the mass of woollen manufactures. 
Yet, notwithstanding its importance, and this rapid pro- 
gress of the bill, the Chairman of the Committce on Ma- 
nufactures had deemed it proper to call our attention to 
this important measure, when the members (with the ex- 
ception of the Committee to which he belonged,) were 
utterly ignorant of the effect of the bill—and._ before 
there had been time to receive any information of its 
practical operation, even from the city of New York. 
He confessed himself ignorant of the effect of the bill in 
detail, and had hoped that the Chairman of the Commit- 
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tee would have given that precise information which was 
required, in proposing.so important a measure. 

The gentleman had given us much valuable informa- 
tion. He had told us how many sheep we had in the 
country, and how many millions we had invested in the 
manufacture of woollens ; how much we had exported, 
and how much we had imported ; what the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer had said, &c. ke. He thanked the gen- 
tleman for his able speech, and valuable statistical infor- 
mation ; but, with all deference to-the gentleman from 
Vermont, he had not given us the very information which 
we most wanted—he had not touched the very point about 
which we wished to be informed—he had not told us how 
much it was proposed to increase the duty on woollen 
manufactures. Mr.C. said, he did not pretend thorough- 
ly to understand the provisions of the bill, but he would 
call the attention of the Committee to one part of it. [Mr. 
C. here read from the bill, part of a section, which pro- 
vided, that all woollens of over forty cents, and under 
two dollars and fifty cents value in the foreign country, 
should be deemed to have cost (wo dollars and fifty cents, 
upon which valuation the duty should be charged.) ‘The 
effect of this provision would be to multiply the duty 
every time the value was multiplied ; and an article of the 
value of forty-one cents the square yard, being valued at 
two dollars and fifty cents, would pay six times the duty 
of thirty-three and one-third per cent. ad valorem : in 
short, under this disguise, it would be charged with a 
duty of two hundred per cent. ‘Che gentleman from Ver- 
mont might, perhaps, understand this provision of the bill; 
but he believed very few members were aware that under 
it almost the entire mass of woollen manufactures con- 
sumed in the country would be prohibited—absolutely 
prohibited. It would not touch manufactures of a fine 
quality ; but it would touch that Jarge amount of woollen 
manufactures consumed by the laborers, the mechanics, 
the farmers, and the mariners of the country—nay, by 
the great mass of the People of the United States in every 
section of the country—except, indeed, those 60 or 70,000 
persons, who, by the account of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, were engaged in the manufacture of woollens. 
The bill would tall heavily upon the consumers of wool- 
Jens throughout the United States. 

UH was not, however, Mr. C. said, his intention to enter 
upon the merits of the bill, He was merely stating a 
few reasons why it was not expedient, at this time, to 
consider this question. Tt was not a time to tamper with 
our tariff when our revenue was declining. Besides, gen- 
tlemen must be perfectly aware that it would be impos- 
sible to touch this subject without reviving the whole 
question of our tariff. “It was not to be expected that we 
should be called upon to pass this prohibitory act for the 
benefit of the woollen manufacturers of New England, 
without calling forth applications, equally well-founded, 
from other branches of industry in other quarters of the 
country. There would be quite as much reason for Penn- 
sylvania to ask for an increase of the duty on bar iron; 
and were he a Representative from Pennsylvania, upon 
the principle of « reciprocity of injuries’—if this prohi- 
bition of woollens were persisted in by New England, he 
would propose doubling the duty on bar iron—there was 
fullas much reason, if there was any atallin either, in the 
one as in the other proposition. Gentlemen must be also 
aware, that, if this question was once opened, we should 
go from one article to another, as we did on a former occa- 
sion; from woollen manufactures to bar iron ; from bar 
iron to cotton bagging ; and as we were then, we should 
be again, three weeks, as it was said by a gentleman on 
that occasion, travelling from Dundee to Inverness, and 
from Inverness to Dundee. He thought we had had | 
quite enough of that, and that this was nota time to re- | 
vive the question. | 

In short, said Mr. C f 
Our woollen manufactu i 


+) the question is simply this :— 
rers find themselyes in a paralyzed 


condition, with a large stock of their manufactures on 
hand. This branch of industry is precisely in the same 
condition that we find, and shall always find, every other 
branch of industry in the country, after a reaction in 
trade. It is not only the condition of the woollen manu- 
facturer, and of every other branch of industry in our 
country, but of every branch of industry, at this moment, 
in every country of the commercial world. Our woollen 
manufacturers have increased the capital employed in 
their business from 10, as they themselyes say, to 50 mil- 
lions—they have speculated largely and unwisely ; and 
suddenly and unexpectedly find themselves with an im- 
mense stock of woollen manufactures on their hands, 
which, under the shield of a monopoly, under this gene- 
ral prohibition they now ask for, they would have an op- 
portunity to dispose of without loss to them, but at the 
expense of their country. Is not every branch of industry 
in our country in the same paralyzed state ? Might not 
the representatives of every branch of industry make the 
same statement as to its prostrated condition? Might 
not the Representatives of the agricultural portion of our 
country, tell you that the farmer has one, perhaps two, 
crops of wheat on his hands unsald, and solicit our aid to 
relieve him from the losses arising from a stagnation of 
trade? But, Mr. C. said, he rose not to engage generally 
in the debate. If the House should determine seriously 
to consider this question, with a declining revenue, and 
at this session, he should Be prepared to vindicate the 
principles of free trade, which he had always advocated. 
He hoped it would not be considered at all. But, at all 
events, he hoped. gentlemen would at least give the 
House time enough to understand a bill which proposed 
to prohibit the importation of woollens generally. He 
moved that the committee now rise. The motion pre- 
vailed, and the committce rose accordingly. 


Tuunspay, Januany 18, 1897. 
THE SEDITION LAW, 

Mr. HAMILTON, who had yesterday made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to have the resolutions considered which 
he had offered on the 2d January, and who had then 
given notice that he would call them up again this morn- 
ing, and ask for the yeas and nays on the question of con- 
sideration, called them up accordingly. ‘Lhe resolutions 
were read, in the following words : 

“ Whereas a law, commonly known by the name of the 
Sedition Law, was passed by Congress, in 1798, which 
in its principles was a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, and in its enactments an invasion of the 
liberty of the press: And, whereas divers persons were 
indicted, convicted, and suffered in pecuniary penalties 
under this law— 

‘ Be it resolved, That it is incompatible with the cha. 
racter of the Government of the United States to have 
its Treasury enriched with the fruits of a violation of the 
spirit and letter of its Constitution. 

“ Beit therefure resolved, That the Committee of 
and Means be directed to report a bil 
which shall make ample provision for refunding, with 
lawful interest, to all persons who may have suffered in 
pecuniary penalties under the said law, of July 14, 1798, 
commonly called the Sedition Law, but entitled “© An act 
in addition to an act for the punishment of certain crimes 
against the United States,” the amounts which they may 
have paid to the respective Marshals of the District 
Courts empowcred to levy and receive the said fines sand, 
in case of the death, or absence from the United States, 
of any of the said parties, then to their legal representa- 
lives, or to such person or persons as may be duly autho. 
rized to receive the same.” 

The question en consideration was put by the Chair, 
and was decided by yeas and nays, 72 to 80. 

So the House refused now to consider the resolutions, 


Ways 
l to this House, 
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SUFFERERS BY FIRE AT ALEXANDRIA, 


Mr. MINER moved the following joint resolution, viz : 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
That a sum, not exceeding ten thousand dollars, be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money, not otherwise appropriated, in the Treasury, to 
be expended, under the direction of the President of the 
United States, to purchase food, clothing, and other ar- 
ticles of indispensable necessity, for the relief of the un- 
fortunate sufferers by the destructive fire at Alexandria. 


Mr. M. said, that it was known to all the House that: 


the City of Alexandria was at this moment burning, and 
that a considerable portion of it would, from appearance, 
be consumed.. What was the extent of the desolation he 
could not now know ; but it was but too certain that there 
must be, ere night, many houseless and homeless families, 
whose situation required immediate relief. He had, 
therefore, introduced the resolution with a view to meet 
their distressing condition as speedily as possible. 

Mr. DWIGHT suggested to the honorable mover, whe- 
ther it would not be better to withdraw the resolution for 
the present, until the extent of the injury should be more 
fally ascertained. ‘The House, when it was in possession 
of all the facts, could better apportion their relief to the 
case. 

Mr. MINER made a reply, which was imperfectly heard 
by our Reporter, but in which he declined complying 


with the suggestion of his friend from Massachusetts, andj 


moved for the second reading of the resolution. 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, hoped the gentleman would 
not press the second reading, but would consent to with- 
draw the resolution. It was certainly premature, and the 
mode of making the appropriation objectionable. 

The CHAIR suggested, that this mode of appropriation 
was very unusual—but would order the second reading, 
if the gentleman insisted. 

Mr. MINER now consented that the resolution should 
lie on the table. 

DUTIES ON WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he rose for the purpose of 
making a motion, theifate of which would decide whether 
a majority of the House believed it was possible to act 
finally, during the present session, upon the biil making 
alterations in the acts imposing duties on imports. 

It is now little more than six weeks until the close of 
the session, and every gentleman can decide for himself, 
whether there is a prospect, within that period, of doing 
any thing efficient upon the subject. Itis of importance 
that this question should be speedily decided. Through- 
out the country, some would entertain hopes, and others 
fears, respecting the result, which will give birth to ruin- 
ous speculations. The public mind should be quieted, as 
speedily as possible, if there be no reasonable hope that 
the measure can be finally decided. 

Mr. B. said; his opinions upon the subject of the tariff 
had undergone no change. Ife was as decidedly friendly 
as he ever had been to the policy of sustaining our do- 
mestic industry, by protecting duties. When the proper 
time should arrive, he would manifest this friendship in 
the proper manner. He concluded by moving that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union should 
be discharged from the further consideration of the bill ; 
and, if that motion should succeed, he avowed his inten- 
tion of moving to lay the bill upon the table. 


Mr. MERCER thought that the object desired by the | 


gentleman from Pennsylvania would not be attained by 
the motion he had made, but rather the contrary. The 
discharging of the Committee of the Whole on the state 
ofthe Union from the consideration of the bill, would, 
at least, greatly embarrass, if not totally preclude its 
amendment, and would tend to facilitate its passage 
through the House. Mr. M. said that he had listened 
with great attention to the arguments of the honorable 


| Chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, when he 
| explained the nature and objects of the bill; and had 
| been much surprised to find that he presented no exhibit, 
nor made any statement to show what would be the oper- 
ation of the bill upon the revenue. This, he should sup- 
pose, would have been one of the first objects of the gen- 
tleman’s vindication of the bill. Nor had he as yet been 
; Able to learn what was the actual price of the article on 
which the duty was to be imposed, and, of course, was 
unable to judge what per cent. the duty bere to the 
value. It was fresh in the recollection of many who 
heard him, that the House had, at no distant period, been 
occupied ina general revision of the Tariff; and, in the 
course of the discussion, had, at one time, been debating 
for three days, without knowing the price of the comro- 
dity to be taxed ; and it afterwards turned out that the 
Chairman, who had charge of the Tariff bill, while taxing 
iron, was actually ignorant of the principal port from 
which that article was imported into this country. in the 
present case, he desired to know what would be the effect 
of the bill upon the revenue ; and, ifit was not brought 
forward as a financial measure, he would like, also, to 
know the rate percent. at which these wooilen goods 
were to be taxed. 

Mr. MALLARY (Chairman cf the Committee on Manu- 
factures) expressed his hope that the Committce of the 
Whole would not be discharged from the consideration of 
the bill. The gentleman from Pennsylvania had profess- 
ed himself to be a warm friend to the protection of do- 
mestic manufactures, and to wish, at the same time, to sce 
the present bill for protecting one branch of them, put 
speedily to rest, that the Housc may, when it shall here- 
after take it up, make provision, at the same time, for 
other great interests of the nation. He thought the gen- 
tleman took an erroneous view of the subject. He asked 
what great interests of the country—whether of manufac- 
tures, agriculture, or navigation, there were, which called 
upon Congress for immediate protection? H there were 
any situated as the woollen trade now is, he was quite 
willing the attention of the House should be, without de- 
lay, directed towards them. But he was not acquainted 
with any. This interest is pressed upon the House, Mce- 
morials upon memorials have come up to the House, ask- 
ing for relief in relation to this particular branch of the 
manufacturing interest alone. Under such circumstances, 
he thought it manifest the Committee of the Whole ought 
| not to be discharged. 

The present situation of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests, as connected with this subject, was 
well known to all the House ; and ifit shall postpone the 
consideration of this trade, which is suffering, in order 
to take in others, it would, in his opinion, do injustice to 
those who have petitioned the House for protection. 1f 
other interests are suffering, let their case be presented 
as the case of the woollen trade has been, and then it 
will call for consideration. But no such representation 
is made : nor need the gentleman from Pennsylvania be 
in the least apprehensive that other interests are in a suf- 
fering state ; if they were, the House would have heard 
of it before now. Butin relation to the state of manu- 
factures, and of agriculture as connected with them, he 
would not attempt to say any thing. He was not able to 
paint their situation in its true colors—it was sufficient 
to say that, unless this or some other means should be 
taken, of giving them relief, they must speedily go to 
ruin. 

Mr. M. replied to Mr. Mencer, by observing the diffi- 
culty of giving, on a subject of this character, explana- 
tions which should prove satisfactory to every gentle- 
man. He had purposely avoided going into details, but 
was prepared to do so if it should be necessary. His 
great object was the protection of this branch of manu- 
facture, and he thought if the bill went to exclude one 
or two millions from the market, of foreign products, it 
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would prove the means of saving eighty millions of our 
own domestic manufactures. He hoped, therefore, the 
Committee of the Whole would take up the bill, and 
that the House would come toa favorable decision 
upon it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, in reply to the remarks of Messrs. 
Maxztary and Mencer, said, I can assure gentlemen, I 
have no object in view, but to ascertain whether the 
House believe it to be possible, during the present ses- 
sion, to mature and to pass a bill for the purpose of 
changing the existing tariff. Can any gentleman in this 
House recollect, thata tariff bill ever passed during a 
short session, when our time is necessarily limited ? In 
my experience, every such effort has failed. It is a 
subject which, from its nature, will produce, and ought 
to produce, an extended debate. We have now but six 
weeks left, within which we can act upon this subject ; 
there are many other bills of great importance, which, 
in the mean time, must be decided. In my opinion, if 
it be not physically, it is morally impossible. ‘fhe mo- 
tion which Lhave made, will ascertain what are the senti- 
ments of the Louse. 

The gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Mancany,] has 
said, that the woollen interest alone has complained, by 
petition, and asked for relief. On this subject, L will rc- 
mark, as I did some weeks ago, that the agricultural in- 
terest, rarely, if ever, complain. 
cial and manafacturing interests, they have but little op- 
portunity of combination. ‘They trast their cause to 
their Representatives. As one of their Representatives, 
{X complain for them. 
at this time supplied with hemp from Russia, whilst thot 
produced in the State of Pennsylvania, is without a mai- 
ket, although when wate 
Russia hemp. Alihough 1 fecl friendly to the protec: 
tion of the woollen manufacture, can Lever, as a Repre- 
sentative of that State, agree to protect this interest, 
which chiefly exists in another portion of the Union, 
and leave the article of hemp unprotected? ‘Lhe price 
of grain has, for several years, been so low, as scarcely 
to afford the farmer who raises it, a bare subsistence. 
Shall it not also be protected by an increased duty oa 
the impertation of foreign spirits? ‘The truth is, a new 
tariff always has been, always must be, a matter ef 
compromise. The great interests of the country must 
proceed hand in hand. It would be unjust to separate 
them. [ cannot, therefore, at this time, consent to any 
tariff which will protect the woollen manufacture, and 
that alone. 

Ifthe House should decide that they will further cov- 
sider the subject, during the present session, 1 shall pre- 
pare and offer amendments embracing these objects. 

Thave always been, and beticve Lever shall be, the 
decided friend of domestic manufactures. ‘The duties, 
however, which we impose, should be protecting’ merc- 
ly, not prohibitory. They should only enable the do- 
mestic manufacturer to sustain a fair competition in the 
domestic market. Such duties produce their effect 
gradually, not suddenly. ‘The increase of price is so 
trifling, as scarcely to be felt by the consumer, But, 
establish a duty which will at once be prchibitory on 
woollen manufactures, on articles essential to the com- 
fort of your farmers, and all other classes of your Peo. 
ple ; suddenly increase their price insuch a manner, as 
to be severely felt, and to destroy a principal source of 
your revenue; and there will be danger of a re-action 
destructive to domestic manufactures. ‘The present bill, 
inmy opinion, goes too far. If it should be taken up 
for consiceration, I shall endeavor to have it amended 
in this, and in other respects, and if I should be success- 
ful, it shall then have my cordial support. The discus- 
sion ofit at the present period of the session, appears 
to me to be a useless waste of precious time. 


Unlike the commer-| perhaps any other that 


|se 
"rhe Navy of the United States is | 


| maining portion of the session to consider it. 
rrotted, itis equal to the best! he was convinced that, in the event, 


Mr. ARCHER said, that the Chairman of the Committee 
founded his objection to the motion, and wish to press 
the bill, on the deep interest in it, of the woollen manu- 
facturers. It was to be recollected, however, that the 
interest, as respected all other classes, was exactly pro- 
portionate, on the other side. If a class of some thou- 
sands required an aid, the residue, of more than ten mil- 
lions, had to deprecate a tax ; and a taxso high as would 
amount (as had been affirmed,) to prohibition on the im- 
portation of a class of articles, of perhaps the most ne- 
cessary and extensive consumption of any which we im- 
ported. It was fair to ask deliberation before such a 
measure was resorted to; and information, the most par- 
ticular and satisfactory, not only as respected the pro- 
priety of the imposition, but its precise adaptation to its 
object. This had not been given. If the imposition 
should be insufficient, it would be so much thrown away. 
Iftoo much should be given, then a superfluous burthen 
would be thrown, not on one, but all interests, at a time 
when they could with difficulty sustain themselves with- 
out burthens, ‘Time was denied to obtain information : 
for the bill had been only reported ona late day of the 
past week, and was now pressed for consideration. 

This wasa point, too, on which he must warn gentle- 
men, Mr. A. said, that there would be found a higher 
degree of sensibility, in a large portion of the Union, than 
could be urged or mentioned. 
He was sincere in the opinion that there was no subject, 
hatever its importance, so much calculated to awaken 
bility. Whether it ought to be so or not, the topic 
was inflammatory. Itought not, therefore, to be pressed 
with inadequate information, and with only the short re- 
If it were, 
gentlemen who con- 
curred, would themselves regret that they had done so. 

Mr. WICKLIFES. stated the views of a minority of the 
Committee on Manufacturcs, who had not been in favor 
of reporting the bill in its present form, und who consi- 
dered the minimum as fixed at too high a rate, and 
amounting to a virtual prohibition of cloths under $2a yard. 

Mr BURGES was opposed to discharging the Com- 
mittee ; as, if the bill should (hen be laid upon the table, 
it would ainount to a postponement of this subject for the 

j residue of the session. If the farmers were suffering 
from having their hemp rotting on their hands, go were 
the manufacturers from their stocks of wocl; and, as both 
needed relict, he was willing that the Committee should 
provide for both, by laying additional duties on hemp as 
well as woollens. Ie stated the condition of great 
masses of machinery now standing still, and soon about 
to be injured by decay, and deprecated the idea of deny- 
ing relief for a whole year, on the plea of a want of in- 

i formation, which might as easily be obtained in a fort- 
night, as by waiting six months, or a year. He urged, 
the obligation of the House to listen to the prayer of the 
memorialists, and afford them protection. 

Mr. BARTLETT took a similar view, and was opposed 
to any postponement of this subject. He noticed the 
objections which had been brought forward against the 

| measure proposed. If no subject was to be taken up 
which should lead to the production of speeches, they 
had better go home at once. ‘Terrible as speeches were, 
and he acknowledged they were sufficiently terrible, yet 
the House must endure the infliction, as it was indispen- 
sable to the business of a deliberative assembly. But 
even this evil was within control. When a reasonable 
time had been allowed for discussion, the House could, 
atany time, curtail it. He deprecated the idea of this 
measure’s being of an inflammatory character. There 
was no need of the smallest excitement in the discussion, 
He had heard, indeed, that the material concerned was 
liable to spontaneous combustion, but then the wool itself 
Was not to be presumed to be brought into the House. 
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The question of the protection of domestic manufac- 
tures had already been argued and settled. They are to 
be protected ; the principles have been decided on by 
the House; and the only question now is, whether, in 
the case of'a particular article, those principles are to be 
carried out into practical effect, and that protection 
which the House. intended, shall be in effect afforded ? 
The House had intended to prohibit the coarser woollen 
fabrics, by laying a duty of 33 percent. The difficulty 
lay in carrying the intention into effect. They had fixed 
an ad valorem duty, but it now appears, from official do- 
cuments, thatthat duty is evaded, The American duty 
is paid upon wool, but the British duty is not paid on 
cloth. The best mode of remedying this evil is to fix a 
minimum, and then the duty collects itself. He advert- 


The House then voted by a lar: e majority, that hi 
resignation be accepted, ee 5 pee eee 

On motion of Mr. BRENT, the Speaker was directed 
to fill the vacancy in the Committee of Ways and Means, 
occasioned by the resignation of Mr. McLane. 


SUFFERERS AT ALEXANDRIA. 


The joint resolution of Mr. MINER, proposing to ap- 
propriate a sum of money, not exceeding $10,000, for 
the purchase of necessaries for the relief of the inhabi- 
tants of Alexandria destituted by the fire of yesterday, 
coming up for consideration— 

Mr. MINER moved that it be referred to the Standing 
Committee onthe District of Columbia. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Tenn. moved to alter the resolu- 


ed to the interest of the agriculturists in this bill, and to | tion by striking out ten (thousand) and inserting fifteen. 


the character and wishes of his own constituents ; ex- 
pressed his willingness that the bill should come into the 
House, but renewed his protest against the postpone- 
ment of its consideration. 

Mr. DWIGHT adverted to the interest Mr. BUCHAN- 
an had shown in 1824, when the Tariff was under dis- 
cussion, in the protection of domestic manufactures, and 
expressed a hope that he would not retard the progress 
of the present bill, nor refuse an opportunity to consider 
it farther in Committee of the Whole. He expressed 
his willingness to see an amendment introduced, giving 
additional protection to the article of hemp, if the gen- 
tleman wished it, and promised him his support. He in- 
sisted on the propriety and expediency of carrying into 
effect the principles laid down in 1824; adverted to the 
depressed state of the woollen manufacture, and to the 
great number of wool growers who had joined in the ap- 
plication for the present protection, Mr. D. was pro- 
ceeding, when 

Mr. MERCER adverting to the conflagration at Alex- 
andria, and his own inability to sit there in grave debate 
while such a scene was within view— 

Mr. DWIGHT gave way for a motion to adjourn. 


Frinay, Janvany 19, 1827. 
The SPEAKER communicated the following letter : 
Washington, January 19, 1827. 


Sin: I am constrained, by the state of my health, to 
be excused from serving longer as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and have to beg that you will 
be pleased to submit my request, aecordingly, to the 
House. 

Lam, respectfully, Sir, your obedient servant, 
L. McLANE, 
Hon. Jons W. Taxton, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


Mr. DWIGHT spoke in the most complimentary terms 
of the fidelity and ability of Mr. McLane as the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, and the value 
and importance of his services, and expressing 2 hope 
that he would still be able to give an occasional attend- 
ance upon the Committee, suggested that the House 
ought not to accept his resignation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN entirely concurred in the honorable 
testimony borne by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to the merits of the Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, but stated his firm belief, that the present 
depressed state of that genticthan’s health was occasion- 
ed solely by his intense application to the duties of his 
station ; and as he had served the House long and faith- 
fully, to its entire satisfaction and his own honor, he 
ought, now that his health had fallen a sacrifice to his 
derogan to thë public service, to be relieved from the 
task, 


The CHAIR pronounced the motion not now in order. 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, inquired of the 
Chair whether, shonld the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on the District, they would be restricted by 
the terms of the resolution ; as he thought the sum of 
10,000 dollars too small, and also thought the money 
ought to be placed under the control of the Mayor of 
Alexandria, rather than the President of the U. States. 

The SPEAKER replied, that the Committee would 
not be so restricted, but might report a bill in such form 
as they judged most expedient. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG suggested the necessity of 
promptitude in whatever was done—and asked whether 
it would not be better at once to refer the resolution to 
a Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIR decided that this would not be in order, 

Mr. POWELL (Chairman of the Committee on the 
District,) said, that if the subject was referred to that 
Committee, they should report a billin blank, leaving 
the sum to be inserted by the House. 

Mr. MINER stated that he had had a conversation with 
gentlemen of the House on the subject, and had propos- 
ed the present course in consequence of that conversa- 
tion. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he had just understood, 
from a member of the Committee on the District, that, 
if the subject was referred to them, they were prepared 
to report a bill this day. 

Mr. BURSES said he was as willing to grant the re- 
lief proposed as any gentleman in this Hall, and he had 
no doubts on the constitutionality of the act. ‘Ibis im- 
pression, however, rested solely on the fact, that the 
city to be relieved was within the District, over which 
Congress had exclusive jurisdiction. Without the limits 
of that District, he should not view such a relief as con- 
stitutional : and it was for this reason that he was in fa- 
vor of referring the resolation to that Committee of the 
House which has peculiar charge of matters relating to 
that District alone. 

The question of reference was then put and carried. 

Mr. BURGES then moved that the Committee have 
leave to sit during the sitting of the Mouse. The mo- 
tion was negatived (as not being necessary.) And, im- 
mediately, 

Mr. POWELL, from the Committee on the District, 
reported the following bill : 

“© Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
for the relief of the indigent sufferers by the destructive 
fire in the City of Alexandria, in the District of Colum- 
bia, to be distributed under the direction of the Mayor 
and Common Council of the City of Alexandria, for the 
immediate relief of such class of sufferers, and for no 
other purpose.” 

The bill was read twice, 
day for this day. 


and made the order of the 
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After disposing of some other business— 
Mr. POWELL moved that all the orders of the day 
which precede the bill for the relief of the distressed in- 
habitants of Alexandria be postponed, and that that bill 
be now considered. ot 

The motion prevailed ; and the House went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, Mr. FINDLAY, of Ohio, in the 
Chair, upon that bill. 

Mr. POWELL sent to the Clerk’s table a letter from 
William Stabler, an inhabitant of Alexandria, (for whose 
respectability and truth Mr. P. pledged himself to the 


House,) giving a succinct statement of the extent of 


loss suffered from the conflagration, and the amount 
that would be required to relieve the sufferings of those 
who had lost their. homes. 
ber of Houses destroyed at between sixty and seventy, 


and the sum ‘needed by the indigent portion of the suf- 
ferers, for their immediate relief, by food and clothing, 


at 20,000 dollars. 


Mr. P. said that he had been an cye witness of the 
awful desolation, but would not attempt a description, 
Onc thing was evident to 
all who knew the circumstances of the case ; the loss 
had fullen principally upon that class of persons whose 
little all consisted in the implements of their trades, and 
The object of the bill was 
not to make up to any the losses they had sustained, aN 
He 


to which he felt inadequate. 


m their personal industry. 


merely to relieve personal distress and suffering. 
then moved to fill the blank in the bill with $ 20,000. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Me. BURGES said, that, in order to render it evident 
to all, that this appropriation was made only because the 
city distressed lay within the District, he would move to 


prefix to the bill the following preamble : 


t Whereas, by the original provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and by the cession of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to them, in virtue thereof, this Con- 
power 
in and over said District ; and whereas it is competent to, 
and the duty of, all sovercign States, holding: and exer- 
cising’ such power, in all cases of sudden, great, and un- 
avoidable calamities, to relieve, by legislative acts, the 


gress is vested with the sole and entire legislative 


People suffering under such calamities ; and whereas, 
on the 18th day of January instant, a great and extensive 
fire did break out in the City of Alexandria, within said 


District, and destroyed a great part thereof : thereby de- 


vastating the property of the opulent, consuming the 


means of the less wealthy, and suddenly, in this incle- 


ment season of the year, depriving many of shelter and 
subsistence : Therefore, Be it enacted,” Ke. 


Mr. POWELL observed that it was, Jf in order, at 


least very unusual to admit a preamble to any bill passed 
by this House ; and, in the present case, he could see no 
necessity for it, because the bill itself expressly stated 
that it was for the relief of Citizens of Alexandria, “in 
the District of Columbia.” ‘These fast words had been 
introduced for the very end proposed by the gentle- 
man’s preamble. ‘The bill could not, in this form, be 
urged as a precedent for grants out of the District, and 
he therefore hoped the motion for a preamble would not 
be pressed. 

Mr. BURGES said, he was fully satisfied, not only 
that the House had power ander the Constitation, but, 
that they were in duty bound to pass the bill. But he 
was desirous it should appear, not merely that this was 
done for acity “in the District of Columbia,” bat be- 
cause that city was within the District, so that sufferers 
might not be coming to this House for relief whenever 
any calamity happened in any part of the country. He 
well knew it was not usual to introduce preambles to 
bills ; but this was an unusual casc, and it might be pro- 
per to mark it as such. If the House shall pass the hill, 

You. TH —49 j 


This letter stated the num- 


it will have settled the constitutional question, and it will 


be proper that a preamble should explain the reason of 
the act. ; 


this measure, the proposal of a preamble will operate to 


Hf, however, in the apinion of the friends of 


embarrass the bill, he was willing to withdraw it. 

Some dissent being expressed, Mr. Buncrs withdrew 
his motion, andthe Committee rose and reported the bill. 

Mr. HERRICK, of Maine, said, as he intended to oc- 
cupy the floor but a few minutes, he supposed that, in 
accordance with common practice, he must consume a 
little time in announcing to the House, “1 do not rise to 
make a speech.” 

I certainly [said he] have a high respect forthe philan- 
thropic motives on which this hill is founded, and have 
not come to a determination to vote against it. My sym- 
pathics are strongly excited. But while this bill was un- 
der the consideration of the Committee of the Whole, 
which T supposed to be the usage, I thought I beheld the 
figure of a man, whom I have never scen, but of whom 1 
have heard considerable, and said something—a suffering 
constituent, by the name of Isaac Pool—which addressed 
me, in a voice probably not sufficiently audible to be 
heard by other gentlemen, but being specially directed 
to me, I distinctly heard him. His speech was as follows: 

“Twas, some few years since, while in the pursuit of 
my usual avocation, that of a ship-master, captured, with 
the vessel and crew, then under my command. A prize 
crew was pit en board. A few days afterwards, 1 suc- 
ceeded in recapturing the vessel, and making prisoners of 
the pirates, and brought them into a port of the United 
States, and delivered them to the proper authorities. T 
was recognized, in a heavy sum, to appear against them 
as a witness, and kept under recognizance for two years, 
whereby 1 was deprived of the privilege of pursuing my 
usual avocation, that ‘on which 1 lived,’ and my family 
reduced to as great distress as those for whose relief this 
bill is intended. {applied to Congress for relief, but in- 
stead of bread 1 reccived a stone. My case was admit- 
ted to bea hard one, but it was said not to be harder than 
others had to submit to, and that, to grant me relicf, would 
be ‘opening a door,’ and ‘establishing a dangerous pre- 
cedent.’ But 1 am unable to see why it would be open- 
ing a wider door, or establishing a more dangerous pre- 
cedent, to relieve distress incurred by acts of pirates and 
Governments, than that incurred by an act of Providence. 
Otber places are equally liable to the distresses of confla- 
gration as Alexandria ; and must T, who, by acts of piracy 
and the Government of my country, have been, with my 
fumily, reduced to penury and want, be compelled to 
contribute a mite to their relief, in every article of com- 
fort which E may be obliged to purchase and pay for by 
that kind of manual labor into which you have arbitrarily 
thrown me ? If so, let me next time be ‘tried by fire” 
Be just before you are gencrous.” 

Nere ended the speech of the spectre—and here ends 
my speech. 

Mr. F. JOHNSON said, it was always with reluctance 
that he rose to address the House, and more especially on 
the present. occasion, in which was enlisted the best feel- 
ings and-sympathies of the heart, in favor of a suffering 
and afflicted People. But, believing, as ke did, that 
Congress possessed no power to vote away the public 
money, except for public purposes, he felt himself con- 
strained to oppose the bill. He said, he felt as much for 
the sufferers as any gentleman in the House, and was as 
willing to contribute his mite out of his private funds as 
any other ; that the bill proposed a mere gift or gratuity, 
and not an ordinary act of legislation in the District ; that 
the power of Congress to dispose of the public funds was 
limited, in his estimation; that Congress had no constitu- 


tional right to apply the public money but to public uses, 
and in consideration of public services. 


This was an af. 
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fair altogether of charity to individuals, upon neither of 
those grounds; that the citizens of every other town in 
the Union, who should meet with a like calamity, had 
precisely the same claims upun the charity of the House. 
He could not vote for the bill. 

Mr. BRENT said that he regretted much to find an op- 

position tothe passage of this bill, as he hoped it would 
have passed by an unanimous vote. I cannot agree to 
the opinion expressed by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Jonson] who opposes this bill upon constitutional 
grounds. I did not expect, said Mr. B. to meet with cold 
constitutional objections upon a subject like the present, 
calculated to excite the warmest and tenderest feelings of 
the heart. . This objection is not tenable. When was it 
ever contended before, that Congress had not the power 
‘embraced: in this bill? Sir, the Government has often 
gone beyond the principles of this bill, and we never heard 
of constitutional doubts. As far as laws have established 
precedents, we have enough of themto guide us. May 
I be permitted to refer the gentleman [Mr. Jounson] and 
this House to the acts extending relief to the refugees 
from St. Domingo, to the sufferers of Caraccas from an 
earthquake, to the relief given to those who lost their pro- 
perty by the earthquake of 1812, at New Madrid, on the 
Mississippi, and to the appropriation made last year, of 
20,000 dollars, to relieve the starving situation of the 
Creek Indians. These precedents extend beyond the 
pnnciples embraced in this bill : for they not only extend 
to the States of this Confederacy, but to foreign countries. 
And shall it now be triumphantly said, that Congress can- 
not assist the unfortunate of the District of Columbia, 
over which it alone has jurisdiction? X hope not. J 
trust that this objection will not arrest the benevolent 
feelings which have prompted this measure, which will 
be so pratifying to our constituents, and that one voice 
only will be heard, and that voice be in favor of the bill, 
and that immediate assistance will be given to the un- 
fortunate sufferers. 

Mr. McCOY knew very well, he said, that precedents 
could be produced for almost any thing. But the House 
was not governed by them, however numerous. It must 
act according to its convictions of propriety. For him- 
self, he was sorry that he was constrained to vote against 
the bill. He felt, he believed, as strong a sympathy with 
those who had been deprived of their homes at such a sea- 
son, asany of those gentlemen who advocated the bill. 
The gentlemen professed to derive their authority from 
that clause of the Constitution which gives Congress ex- 
clusive power of legislation over the District of Colum- 
bia; buta good rule should work both ways. Ie ad- 
mitted that Congress, as the Legislature of the States, 
might tax the People committed to their care, for the be- 
nefit of sufferers, if it thought proper ; but not that it 
might tax the States for the exclusive benefit of this Dis- 
trict. He could not consent that Congress should make 
a donation in this District which it would refuse in any of 
the States. He was aware that some gentlemen thought 
Congress might apply the public money to any object 
they thought proper ; but he was ofa very different opi- 
nion. He had no doubt that the distress, in this case, was 
very great ; but he would rather see a subscription paper 
handing about the House, than hear gentlemen advocat- 
ing such a bill. In the one case, he would go as far as 
any, but be was opposed to disposing of the public mo- 
ney for such purposes. He did not believe that the Ge- 
neral Government was ever established for such an end, 
and if it began, there was no limit to the demands that 
might be made upon its charity. As to the amount of 
the appropriation, he had no objections. He thought 
the sum as small as could, with any propriety, be given. 
But to the principle he objected altogether. 

Mr. NEWTON called for the reading of the act appro- 
priating 50,000 dollars for the purpose of sending provi- 
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public duty, in which his judgment and feelings were 
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sions for the relief of the People of Caraccas, in South 
America, when suffering from earthquakes and conse- 
quent famine. 


The act of 1812 was read accordingly. 
Mr. STEVENSON, of Virginia, rose to address the 
He had never been called upon to discharge a 


more directly opposed, than in the present instance. No 


man upon that floor sympathized more sincerely and 
more deeply in the recent calamity which had overspread 


2 portion of the District, than he did, and no one would 
more willingly contribute as an individual to give relief 
and succor to the unhappy sufferers over whom desola- 
tion had spread its ravages. The measure of this relief, 
he said, would be only limited by his ability to give. He 
would pour out freely his individual funds, as far as he 
could, to heal the broken heart, and administer consola- 
tion to these unhappy sufferers. But he had other and 


higher duties to perform, than the indulgence of his 
sympathies. 
floor, permit his judgment to yield to his sympathies, and 
himself to be hurried by a gust of generous and noble 
feeling into the exercise of a dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional power. 
sustained by the House before this bill could pass, was, 


He could not, as a Representative upon this 


The power, Mr. S. said, which must be 


in his view, one of gigantic and alarming extent, and 
might be hereafter resorted to as a most dangerous prece- 
dent. It went to the extent of unlimited sovereignty in 
the General Government over the District of Columbia, 
and to the right of appropriating the national funds, for 
any and every purpose, unrestrained and unlimited but by 
the discretion of Congress. These powers he could ne- 
yer admit. He was forced, therefore, te resist them up- 
on this occasion, or to renounce, forever, all those princi- 
ples and opinions which he had heretofore cherished and 
held sacred, and upon which he had heretofore acted. 
Thus situated, he had no choice to make, and, painful as 
it was, he must vote against the bill. 

Where, Mr. S. demanded, is the power given to pass 
this bill, and to apply the funds of the nation to purposes 
of benevolence and charity, though limited in its opera- 
tion to the ten miles square? {call on gentlemen to 
shew it. It must be either in the grant of general power 
of legislation for the Union, or under the local power to 
legislate for the District of Columbia, 

I understand the friends of the bill to claim it under the 
local powcr of exclusive legislation for the District. 
What, sir, are the words of the Constitution? ‘To ex- 
« ercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over 
« such District (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, 
“ by cession of particular States, and the acceptance of 
« Congress, become the Seat of Government of the Unit- 
‘+ ed States.” Now it is contended that this clause con- 
fers upon Congress powers sovereign and supreme, in le- 
gislating for the District; and that they may exercise, 1n 
relation to it and its inhabitants, all such powers asa State 
could exercise ; that the Constitution contains no limita- 
tion upon the exercise of these powers by Congress; and 
that we may give and appropriate, if we please, the whole 
of the national funds, to individuals within the limits of 
this District. Sir, 1 deny that any such power 1s given 
by the Constitution, or was ever intended to be given by 
the wise men who framed it. The leading objects of this 
power of local and exclusive legislation were, the neces- 
sity of giving to Congress complete authority at the Seat 
of the General Government. It was a power exercised 
by all the Legislatures in the Union. Without such a 
power, the public authorities might have been insulted, 
and its proceedings interrupted. Jt would have left the 
members of the General Government dependent upon 
the State where the Seat of Government was, for protec- 
tion in the exercise of their duties. It was to shield the 
National Councils from the influence or interruption of the 
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It never could have been intended that a power to 
legislate over a District, which cannot exceed ten miles 
square, and may not be more than one mile, should em- 
brace the powers now claimed. It is well known to 
those acquainted with the rise and progress of the Con- 
stitution, that the opponents of it, opposed it upon the 
grounds that the very power, now asserted, might be at- 
tempted to be exercised, and that it was resisted by its 
friends as idle and vain. 

‘What, too, let me ask, would be the consequences 
which. must inevitably result from the exercise of this 
power, under that of exclusive local and municipal legis- 
lation ? The right of drawing from the Public Treasury, 
ad libitum, the public money, to be applied in the Dis- 
trict and. Territories of the United States to local, not 
national objects,! By the Constitution, it will be remark- 
ed, that the same power. of exclusive legislation is given 
to Congress, in relation to the Territories, and to forts, 
dock yards, &c. as to the District of Columbia. Why 
may we not undertake to compensate the inhabitants of 
Florida, and Michigan, and Arkansas, for the ravages of 
the Indians, and the destruction of their houses and crops 
by fires and floods ? Why may we not pour out the public 
treasure for their sufferings and sacrifices, as well as for 
those nearer to us ? What is the difference between those 
Territories and this District ? Why may not Congress, 
under this power, grant exclusive privileges and emolu- 
ments to the inhabitants of this District ? Why not ex- 
cuse them from the burdens imposed upon the rest of so- 
ciety ? Why not aggrandise, and grant monopolies, if 
they can legislate with sovereign and unlimited power, 
and exhaust the Treasury of the nation upon objects 
of benevolence and charity? Was such a power ne- 
cegsary to carry into effect the right of exclusive ju- 
risdiction for local or national purposes ? Suppose Con- 
gress had allowed the inhabitants of this District a mu- 
nicipal Legislatare and Government, for local purposes, 
derived from their own suffrages, (which they have, I 
presume the power to do, and 1 hope some day will do) 
how would it be supported ? Surely by the inhabi- 
tants of the District, and not out of the funds of the na- 
tion. Might not the States, in their cession, have re- 
quired this to be done, if they had deemed it expedient, 
and it had been wished by the inhabitants ceded ? Un- 
questionably ! With such a municipal Legislature, tax- 
ing for local purposes, and having a common Treasury, 
the relief row asked for might have been granted, but 
not out of the funds of the nation. Such a power 
ought not to have becn granted. 

Nor could he yield, Mr. S. said, to the force of prece- 
dents, to which we were always driven in the assertion 
of any doubtful power of this House. We hear it said 
that the relief afforded to the emigrants of St. Domingo, 
who sought refuge here, and to the sufferers by an 
earthquake in Caraccas, were directly in point. ` Al- 
ee he would not have voted, in those cases, for 
velie 1: yet they presented, he thought, very different 
questions from the one before the House. 
take some fit occasion, hereafter, 
views in relation to them : 


ile would 
to present, at large, his 
he should now make only one 
or two general remarks. Might not those cases have 
been defended under the power of the General Govern- 
ment for great external objects? The war and treaty- 
making power, and foreign relations, belong exclusive- 
ly to this Government, and, in their exercise, can never 
conflict with any of the reserved powers of the States, 
A liberal extension of these powers for the general safety 
and welfare, might be allowed. As to such powers, the 
General Government was sovereign. May not those who 
passed these acts have considered the right to do so as 


belonging to these gréat classes of powers ? May they | 
not have believed ‘that the observation of benevolence | 
duty = 


and good will towards nations was the policy and 


dictated by the laws of nations, and that, in the exer- 
cise of the treaty-making power, it was in the power of 
this Government to conciliate, by acts of kindness and 
benevolence, those nations with whom they might be 
disposed to treat ? 

He thought there might be force in these suggestions. 
But it was not necessary, Mr. S. said, for him to justify 
these acts of Congress. He should not look to prece- 
dents to exercise power here, or permit himself to be 
bound by them. He should discard all such authority. 
Neither this Government nor its Departments, can be 
indebted for its powers or faculties, to precedents. Ours 
was unlike any other Government—and especially that of 
Great Britain, from which this doctrine of precedent was 
borrowed. There they have no written constitution. 
Precedents there are a shelter for weakness or imbecili- 
ty. There the prerogative has yielded to the force of 
precedents ; and the interests and rights of the People 
have been increased and sustained by them. Here this 
can never be the case. We have a written Constitution 
laid on our tables, that marks out clearly the limits of 
our powers, and which we have sworn to support. Here 
the danger is that precedents may be the shelter for 
tyranny, rather than for imbecility. He should, therefore, 
he said, always discard them, in the discharge of his le. 
gislative duties, and especially upon questions of consti- 
tutional power. 

Nor, sir, can I admit that the goodness and benevo- 
lence of the act is any justification for transcending the 
powers of the Constitution. I know very well, that the 
power of doing good is often wisely withheld, for fear of 
carrying along with ita power to do evil. The greatest 
and most abominable tyrannies and usurpations originate 
often in professions of great good and benevolence. The 
liberties of no country were ever overthrown, that it 
was not placed to the account of some supposed good. 
It was this intimate connexion between a power to do 
good and a power to de evil, which caused the division 
and limitation of powers between the General and State 
Governments. It must be preserved, or its great objects 
will be defeated. As faras I am able, I shall endeavor 
todo so. I must resist, therefore, the strong appeal 
that has been made to the benevolence and generosity of 
the House. Insome cases of legislation, the heart may 
be appealed to, as well as the head. In great and unu- 
sual questions of morality, it is sometimes the safest and 
best casuist—but, upon questions of constitutional pow- 
er, I must discard all feeling. I stand here, sworn to 
support this sacred charter of our Libertics and Union ; 
and, believing that this bill is in violation ofits provisions, 
I am forced to oppose it. Would to God that I could 
feel myself justified in obeying the dictates of my heart, 
and, urged on by the contagious feeling of the House, 
do that which benevolence and charity seem to require to 
relieve those undone and wretched sufferers. 

Mr. MERCER did not rise, he suid, to point out a 
distinction between the powers of this Government over 
the Territories of the United States and this District, 
though between the condition of the District and the 
Territories there was a very striking difference, con- 
stituting a very powerful appeal for the relief sought. 
The latter, after passing through the period of infancy, 
entered upon the full enjoyment of political rights, 
while the Constitution consigned this District to a su- 
bordinate political existence, eternal and immutable: + 

We have exclusive legislative power over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and are called upon to exercise it for 
the benefit of a portion of its inhabitants, suffering un- 
der a tremendous calamity. The power we are about 
to exercise, does not touch the confines of the often- 
contested doctrines of State and Federal authority. The 
power of this Government over this District is unques- 
tioned and unlimited. Who shall the euffering inhabi- 
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ants apply to for relief, if not here ? To Virgina ? She 
has ceded their territory, and themselves to the Federal 
Government. To Maryland? The Potomac was her 
boundary, till the period of that cession. 

And has a Government no right to relieve the dis- 
tresses of its citizens ? Is it not a moral agent ? Sir, 
among the first speeches made by the eloquent prede- 
cessor of my colleague, on this floor, to which I joined 
my feeble voice, was one, almost the first to be uttered, 
sustaining a petition from a part of the inhabitants of 
Richmond, a city within the district, which my colleague 
now represents, to release the duty accruing to the Trea- 
sury of this Government, on an organ imported for the 
Monumental Church ; and the prayer of the memorialists 
was granted, 

Ifa Government be not a moral agent, whence the 
power to provide relief to the sufferers of the late war 
on the Niagara frontier, and the shores of the Chesa- 
peake, from the incendiary torch of a piratical foc ? 
Whence the power to distribute medals of silver and 
gold, to reward the valor which unfurled the triumphant 
standard of America, on sea and land ? 

Sir, I would not be the citizen of a country, could 
I help it, whose Government was destitute of moral feel- 
ing. The sentiments of morality are at the basis of all 
legislation ; and there is no morality without charity. — 

We tax the People of this District: they pay, like 
other citizens of the United States, the duties on foreign 
imports. Admitted to participate, in the burthens, are 
they excluded from’ the charities of the Government ? 
1 had hoped that my colleague, [Mr. Powenr] would 
have had the honor, and the House have shared it with 
him, of carrying this bill through, as the simple instru- 
ment of our legislation, without debate, and by an una- 
nimous vote. T will make no appealto the sympathy of 
the House. { could make none, as powerful as that 
which the ascending flame and smoke of the habitations į 
of our suffering countrymen addressed to our feelings 
yesterday. ; 

The sum provided by the bill is small, compared with | 
the extent of that calamity which it is designed to re- 
leve, it will not preclude the private charity of the 
members of this House ; and 1 will cheerfully unite with 
my colleague, [Mr. S.] in extending that also, which | 
he proposes, should the bill pass, as t confidently trust 
it will, 

Mr. CARSON said, that, under the state of feeling in 
which he now was, he found it impossible to remain si- 
lent. Jf he had not repaired to the scene of distress, 
and witnessed it with his own eyes, he might perhaps | 
have been in a situation coldly to reflect on his constitu- | 
tional duty ; but, as it was, he felt equally unable and in- 
disposed to go into any nice discussions on that subject. 
He was nota lawyer, and his opinions, if ever so decided, 
were not to be relied on where nice legal distinctions 
were involved. But he felt, whether from sympathy or | 
some other cause, strongly impelled to vote in favor of} 
this bill. When he had last night returned from the | 
smoking ruins of Alexandria, and had laid him down at i 
night upon his bed, he could not but reflect on the situ- 
ation of many of his fellow-beings, who had the night be- i 
fore slept in security, and this night had not where to; 
Jay their heads—who had that very morning risen inj 
comfortable, perhaps affluent circumstances, and atj 
night found themselves without a dollar in the world. | 
He had seen beautiful edifices, equal, some of them, to | 
almost any in this metropolis, tumbling into ruins : he! 
had seen delicate females, as well bred, and as well! 
dressed, as were any where to be found, throwing | 
themselves into the ranks, and handing water till thei 


dresses were stiffened with ice, and their limbs with the | 
cold, and who refused to retire from their post, though | 
After witnessing a scene of | 


repeatedly urged to do so. 


suffering and distress like this, he was unable to refuse 
his assent to the bill. He had listened with attention to 
the objections urged. If inclined to pin his faith on the 
sleeve of any man, he would choose the gentleman from 
Virginia, on his right [Mr. Srevenson]—but he could 
not in this instance coincide with him in sentiment. He 
had asked for a distinction between the District of Co- 
lumbia and other Territories under the control of the 
General Government. Mr. C. would answer the in- 
quiry by observing, that all the territories had delegates 
to represent their wishes, and to take charge of their 
interests on this floor ; but the People of the District of 
Columbia had none to represent them but the Represen- 
tatives of the People at large. The latter, therefore, 
had the strongest claim upon the care and liberality of 
the House. Alexandria, that was in this case the suffer- 
er, had already lost much by the operation of the teder- 
al Constitution. She had Jost her wealth and her com- 
mercial standing. Under the General Government, this 
city had sprang up by her side as a powerful and suc- 
cessful rival. She was already sinking, when the fire of 
yesterday had given almost a death blow. In such cir- 
cumstances, could the Wouse think of refusing to the 
wretched sufferers such a sum as twenty thousand dol- 
lars ? a sum scarce sufficient to purchase beds for all 
who were without any. 

Mr. ARCHER would obtrude for a very short time on 
the attention of the House. He had been not unwilling, 
conceding to the rapid progress desired for it by its 
friends, to have giyen a silent vote on the bill. This the 
course of the debate, however, had now rendered im- 
possible, He should vote for the bill—yield it his cor- 
dial support—but not on the grounds which had been 
stated, and especially by the gentleman from Louisiana, 
[Mr. Bresr.] If those were to be considered as the real 
grounds of its vindication, his reprobation of the measure 
would be infinitely more cordial than his support. ; as the 
duty he owed to the Constitution superseded any claim, 
however imperative, which could be founded on the of- 
fice of humanity. He owed it, therefore, to his political 
principles, and to his personal consistency, to explain 
the real grounds on which his support was rendered. 
That this Government possessed authority to appropri- 
ate the resources of the Union at discretion, he utterly 
denied. He protested against it as a doctrine which in- 
volved in its plain results the absolute subversion of all 
the limitations of the Constitution. With an unrestricted 
authority as respected the aplication of money, the idea 
of circumscription to the objects and scope of this au- 
thority, was illusory and null. ‘here might be limita- 
tion as respected the amount, but not the sphere. This 
would spread every where-—be as illimitable as the wind. 
This Government had not control over all objects which 
the State Governments controlled. This would be in- 
consistent with the very nature and name of a Federative 
system, which was set up for particular specific purposes 
only, as every one acknowledged. ‘These purposes, it 
might be said, were not susceptible of accurate and un- 
questioned ascertainment. Admit this to be so, yet 
there were lines which it was impossible, without a gross 
abuse of reason and deviation from fair conduct to trans- 
cend. Functions could not be inferred as appropriated 
to the specific authority, which. the State and constituent 
authorities were competent, without question, to dis- 
charge with equal or greater facility and advantage for 
themselves. ‘This would be outraging an acknowledged 
principle in relation to individuals and political deposito- 
ties. Governments were more jealous of their authority 
than individuals. The State Governments did not re- 
quire an auxiliary ; there was not a new and further au- 
thority, a twenty-fifth government, to exercise the func- 
tion of disbursement of the public money. ‘This, surely, 
the State Governments were competent to do for them- 
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selves, and the function was not, therefore, to be consi- 
dered.as transferred generally, for all purposes, without 
reserve, without restraint. This was no conclusion of 
metaphysical subtlety, but of common understanding. 
As to the precedent which had been mentioned, how 
was precedent to operate on a question of Constitution ! 
Its operation was on opinion and judgment, not princi- 
ple and conscience. No man’s opinion could blind ano- 
ther’s principles. Precedents operated in judicial tri- 
bunals because the object of this judication was to ob- 
tain uniformity of decision. In a legislative jurisdiction, 
they had no binding operation, because the purpose in 
these was not so much to fix as to vary decision, till it 
was supposed to have attained correctness, and even 
to conform to the perpetual fluctuations of opinion. 
Precedents, then, in these jurisdictions, were nothing as 
regarded ‘their authority: The precedents relied on in 
the present instance, would be of no force even in courts : 
for the point which was now presented had not, as Mr. 
H. believed, been made; and it was the rule of courts, 
in this reapect, that the question in dispute must have 
been agitated, to give to the decision the character of 
precedent. The argument from precedent proved no- 
thing, therefore, in this case, if it could do so in any of 
the same kind. The right to give the money which was 
now asked from our humanity, was not dependent, Mr. 
“A. said, on any such unwarranted doctrine as this he had 
been examining. If it were, he would be behind no man 
in renouncing and in denouncing, instead of acceding to 
it. We had no power to bestow the money of the Umon, 
on all objects and occasions, at our discretion, however 
strong the appeal these objects and occasions might ad- 
dress to us. We could only bestow this money for the 
clearly defined objects of the Union. It was not that the 
preservation and good order and prosperity of this Dis- 
trict, as of the ‘Territories or other places in which Con- 
gtess exercise exclusive jurisdiction, was one of the 
clearly defined objects of the Union, committed to the 
Government, in the due advancement of which its inter- 
est wus unquestioned—even this ground was not essen- 
tial to vindicate the appropriation which was now pro- 
posed, But we were a Legislature for the District as 
well as for the Union. Our larger function did not ex- 
clude and swallow up, and annihilate the less. [Hit were 
a paramount, it was not an absorbing function. But, as 
the Legislature of the District, our power to sustain and 
to burthen ‘must be correlative. We might tax without 
any other limit than discretion. We had a power not 
only as large but larger, and though not unbounded, yet 
less bounded, than that of any State Government within 
its limits. Could our power be of this character, to take 
the money of the People of the District, and yet the 
power be denied us to return to them the whole or any 
portion of it, to advance them in prosperity—to sustain 
them in affliction? What sort of a mockery was it to 
talk ofa Government without such a reciprocity of pow- 
er, and that, too, in the heart and bosom of 2 community 
of freemen? No body denied our power to tax; nor 
that we did tax the District in precisely the same way in 
which we did every other portion of the country—all our 
taxation might be said to be derived from indirect sour- 
ces at present. A friend near him, Mr. A. said, sug- 
gested that the direct tax had operated here as well as 
> clsewhere. Was this power to tax, a mere office of 
spoliation, without a faculty to expend the fruits on the 
subjects of it? It was not the money of the Union, but 
their own money, which he claimed the right to expend 
on their occasions or necessities. If we had not this 
power in relation to them, who had? Were they an 
outlawed race, disfranchised of all beneficial exercise of 
political authority—accessible to its burthens—preclud- 


ed from any sustaining visitation of its influence ? Tmin 


could not be in reason, any more than justice or humanity. 


The case, Mr. A. said, was one addressing the strong- 
est appeal to sympathy and feeling. It addressed how- 
ever, yet a stronger principle—the obligation to extend 
protecting care to those who were committed to our 
control by the Constitution. The concession we were 
asked to make, so far from violating any constitutional 
or other principle, would be made not to sympathy, but 
duty. 

Mr. STORRS said, that the question which had been 
well asked by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Anon- 
En,] involved an answer to all the arguments which had 
been offered against the bill. Where is the supreme 
Legislative power over this Territory of ten miles square 
vested—and in whom? He hoped that some one of 
those who opposed the measure would answer this ques- 
tion distinctly and fully: for, to deny that this general 
power is vested in Congress, either assumes or must lead 
to the conclusion, that, in the District of Columbia, there 
is no civil government at all. Until this question is sa- 
tisfactorily answered, there seemed to him to be no doubt 
of the constitutionality of the bill. Mr. S. said, that he 
considered the doubt which had been started to have 
been settled too long, and on too many occasions, to ad- 
mit of question at this day. We have incorporated in 
this District a host of banks, and yet no very loud alarm 
was sounded on the creation of these incorporations ; or, 
if any one had then doubted our right to create them, 
the question has been given up long ago. He begged 
leave to ask under which of the enumerated powers, and 
which of them was proposed to be carried into effect by 
these measures? But this isa mere fragment of what 
has been done. Congress have created incorporations - 
for bridges, and imposed tolls for the benefit of private 
compames. They have authorized canals, and imposed 
tolls on the navigation of them ; and, on numerous ‘sub- 
jects of strictly internal and domestic regulation, have 
uniformly exercised all the powers of a local Legislature 
for all municipal purposes, and continue this legislation 
at every session, without question of its constitutionality. 
These bills, exacting tolls and taxes at these canals and 
bridges, received the sanction of the Executive at differ- 
ent times, and from some of whom we might have had 
reason to expect an objection, if a scrious or plausible 
doubt could have been supported against them. The 
bill for establishing tolls on the Cumberland road, within 
the boundarics of some of the States, was met quite 
promptly with an Executive veto, but he did not recol- 
lect that the Constitution or rights of the States had ever 
been considered to be in any danger from the number- 
less acts of a municipal character, adopted in our legis- 
lation over this District. The Constitution has so une- 
quivocally and plainly expressed the extent of the power 
of Congress over it, that the very letter of it scarcely ad- 
mitted, in his opinion, of a question. As to the exercise 
of political authority over the States, our powers were 
enumerated and specific; but, when the Constitution 
speaks of the District of Columbia, it grants to Congress 
the power of exclusive legislation in all cases whatever, 
There is no limitation or restriction. We are the Legis- 
lature of the States in the powers enumerated as to them ; 
but as to this District, we are the supreme legislative 
power. The very phrase, “the power to legislate in all 
cases whatever,” is the precise definition itself of the 
supreme political power ofa State. Our power here is 
absolute, uncontrollable, and unrestricted. Itis, indeed, 
exercised more broadly than the States themselves have 
done over their own People. We have even taxed this 
District without its consent, and without even the form 
of representation. Weare sovercign here for all pur- 
poses, and have the same discretion that the State Legis- 
latures may exercise in their own Governments. An 
idea had been started in the debate, which he thought 
had misled the opponents of the bill. It was asked, if 
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we could take the money collected from the People, or 
belonging to the United States, and expend it in this 
District? It wasa sufficient answer to this to say, that 
the public Treasury receives from this District, through 
the Custom House at Alexandria, a share of the public 
revenue, and it might be as conclusive an answer as the 
argument itself assumes, to ask, in reply, if we have the 
right to take the money collected here, and expend it 
any where else? The truth is, that the receipts of the 
Treasury is the revenue of the Government, not in its 
character of a legislative power as to the States, or the 
enumerated powers, but as the Legislature also of this 
District. The difference of the extent of its powers over 
the one or the other creates no distinct character in its 
revenues. We hold no share of the money in the Trea- 
sury as the money of the States, and another in our cha- 
racter as the Legislature of this District. It is the com- 
mon fund of the Government, no matter from whence it 
came. He had never thought that, in the exercise of any 
power whatever, for any public object, we were to look 
first for the purpose of finding out from whence our re- 
venue comes, before we venture to dispose of it. It is 
not received to be paid back again to the very persons 
ot States who contribute it. He had heard that we had 
the power to make roads and canals in the Territories, 
because the public lands in those Territories belonged to 
- the United States, and paid a revenue when sold, but he 
was not a believer in this doctrine, though he had no 
doubt of the power of Congress to construct roads or 
canals in its own Territories, if it was thought best to do 
so. He considered the grant of this fund, now proposed 
to be given for the relief of the sufferers at Alexandria, 
as a question of mere discretion, and as completely with- 
in the constitutional power of Congress as the right of 
the Legislature of one of the States in respect to one of 
its own cities ; and was unwilling to protract the hour of 
their relief by prolonging the debate. He did not think 
that the question had any relation whatever to the power 
over the subject of internal improvement in the States, 
either under the power of appropriation, from whence 
some had derived it, or as incideat to any of the powers 
enumerated in the Constitution. That question must be 
settled, if it is not already so, on grounds altogether dis- 
tinct from those which support this bill. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, it was not his!intention to 
prolong the debate. He was too sensible that he owed 
an apology to the spirit of humanity, for every word he 
uttered : for, while the debate was progressing, those 
for whom the charity was designed, were perishing. He 
respected the scruples of gentlemen who entertained con- 
stitutional doubts—he, also, was anxious to act upon con- 
stitutional principles—but, this was not the time, nor the 
occasion, to fight the battles of the Constitution. Even 
if he doubted, he would at once cast his doubts aside, and 
extend relief to his suffering fellow citizens. He con- 


be surrendered toan enemy more formidable or dangerous 
than charity. But, in this case, it is not endangered— 
we have the power—we are protected. by the shield of 
the Constitution—let us march promptly to save our 
countrymen, who are at this moment perishing from cold 
and from want. : 

_ Mr. HAMILTON said that he really thought the ques- 
tion free from all difficulty, in relation to the constitution. 
a power of the House, to pass the proposed appropria- 

ion. 

The authority of “exclusive legislation,” given by the 
Constitution to Congress within the “ten miles square,” 
could fairly embrace all the exercise of power necessary 
for the measure. This power of “exclusive legislation’? 
was given without an enumeration of any branches of 
authority in the grant, which were intended to be ex- 
cepted, and it was certainly designed that Congress 
should exercise such municipal functions as belonged to 
the social condition of the People over whom exclusive 
legislation was to be exerted. It was by virtue of this, 
that we laid out streets, constructed highways, and ap- 
propriated money for pavements within the city of 
‘Washington : and, if all these things could be done with- 
in the city of Washington, they can, with equal authori- 
ty, be done in Alexandszia, which is within the ten miles 
square. Js not relief in cases of such a distressing ca- 
lamity as the one we have witnessed, an exercise of au- 
thority belonging to the ordinary municipal functions ? 
And if we can go into the street and construct pavements 
within the District, for the convenience of its community, 
can we not exercise the same power of appropriation to 
subserve amore eminent convenience, if not an absolute 
necessity ? 

He respected the patriotic feelings and enlightened 
opinions of his friends from Virginia on most of the sub- 
jects of Constitutional power which they discussed in 
that House ; but he regretted that they had retarded the 
progress of a measure to which he did not think 
their doctrines applied. With them fhe was prepar- 
ed to put a negative on the unlimited power of appro- 
priating money on the part of the General Government, 
ashe conccived this one of the largest stretches of an- 
thority that could be assumed. To give to any Govern- 
ment the power to spend money without restriction, was 
to give them the power to do what they pleased ; it was 
the great lever, physical and moral, by which, in civil- 
ized society, almost any thing could be moved. Nor 
was it an answer to this to say that it was harmless, ifthe 
whole power was exhausted by the mere act of appro- 
priation, and if Congress assumed no subordinate power 
consequent on the expenditure of the money. It ought 
in reply to be remembered, that the act of appropriation 
may in itself carry with it all the consequences of power 
in the effect to be accomplished, which would render 
subsequent legislation a mere matter of regulation as to 


fessed he was, in this instance, actuated by an impulse, | the modification of that large mass of power which the 
such as he should feel on seeing a fellow creature about | appropriation of the public money had already created. 


to perish amidst the waves—he should plunge in to save 
him, regardless of the consequences. Upon a proper 
occasion, he should be ready to defend the Constitution. 
Whenever it is attacked—whenever a dangerous enemy 
appears, then would the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Srevenson,]} and himself, be found side by side, defend- 
ing the principles of the Constitution ; but this was not 
such an occasion. What were the circumstances ? In the 
coldest Winter we have seen for many years—in the cold- 
est night we almost ever felt, part of a town within sight 
of us, and within our own jurisdiction, is laid desolate, 
and in ashes; and our fellow-citizens, houseless and des- 
titute, ask us for relief; it was not atime to stop to ex- 
amine our constitutional doubts He trusted that the 
Citadel of the Constitution would never be assaulted ; 
but, if it ever should, God grant, said Mr, C. it may never 


With these views, he had always considered the argu- 
ments of Mr. Monroe, (as highly as he respected the 
opinions of this venerable patriot,) as more open to ob- 
jection than many of the sources from which the authori- 
ty to construct works of internal improvement had been 
derived. With this sentiment it was unnecessary for him 
to say that he concurred with his friend from Virginia,[ Mr. 
Stevenson, ] that the charitable donations to the People 
of Caraccas, after the memorable earthquake which had 
desolated their country, and to the refugees from San 
Domingo, were appropriations made without constitu- 
tional power ; and are therefore not precedents entitled 
to authority, But it will be recollected that we were 
not empowered to exercise “exclusive legislation” over, 
the Territory of Caraccas, or over the Inhabitants of 
San Domingo ; that the conservation of the peace, safe- 
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ty, and well-being of those communities were not con- 
fided to- our care. In one word, sir, it seems to me 
susceptible of demonstration, that the power of appro- 
priating the public money, „within this District, for this 
District, is an inseparable incident “ to exclusive legis- 
lation” over it. RAT 

But it may be asked, what are the limitations to the 
exercise of this power within the District of Columbia ? 
which brought him to a point in the argument where he 
would notice a most unwarrantable assumption of autho- 
rity, which the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Srorrs] 
had set up for Congress, within the ten miles square. If 
he understood that gentleman, he had said, that * exclu- 
sive legislation” ‘implied the absolute and uncontrollable 
power - of Congress to do in the District whatever in its 
sovereign power it might think proper to do. That it 
was a ‘grant of authority without any limitation whatso- 
ever, either ‘express or implied. Sir, this is the most 
dangerous doctrine that can be avowed; it justifies the 
power to erect an absolute despotism here, if the great 
securities of the Constitution are merged in the power of 

“exclusive legislation.” From that gentleman’s argu- 
ment, it would follow, that Congress could suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus in their discretion, in time of 
peace, or do any act of unlimited dominion, here to ope- 
rate. And thatthe “ten miles square” could be made 
the arena of any mischievous or arbitrary experiments 
in legislation, that might suit our caprice. 

Widely different is my view of the power which Con- 
gress exercises within the District. ‘Exclusive legisla- 
tion” implies nothing more than the absence of State le- 
gislation, which followed from the fact of the cession of 
the territory of Virginia and Maryland ; but that this ces- 
sion was taken, not only with all the securities to the Peo- 
ple of the District, which the Constitution of the United 
States gives to the People of the several States, but that 
all the ds and immunities of property, whatsoever, which 
they had as citizens of Virginia and Maryland, are pre- 
served to them inviolate on their part. That the cession 
was made to, and taken by, the United States, in regard 
to all the pre-existing rights of property ; and any other 
view would sustain the position, tbat the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia had the power, by a transfer of a part 
of their population to a new government, to deprive them 
of any one of the cardinal rights which they possessed be- 
fore, as citizens of Virginia and Maryland. 

This appropriation interferes with none of these rights ; 
it is an ordinary function of municipal power, and I shall 
vote for it, because it is to be exercised in a manner that 
meets the best feelings of my own heart. 

Mr. CAMPBELL having no scruples as to the power 
of the House to pass the bill, thought it his duty to raise 
his voice in behalf of the distressed sufferers whom it 
was intended to relieve. Mr. C. in reply to the gentle- 
man who had urged the constitutional objection, quoted 
the Constitution in that clause which gives to Congress 
exclusive power of legislation for the District. And, 
he then. inquired, whether, under this clause, it would 
not be competent to the House to enact a system of poor 
laws for the District? And, if it was, whether the House 
could not, with equal propriety, make such appropria- 
tions as the system might render necessary? He thought 
it was a natural and necessary consequence ; and if it 
might appropriate for the poor of the District at large, 
why not for those suddenly made poor by an act of Pro- 
vidence ? He was astonished at the attempt to establish 
a distinction between the right to appropriate for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for the Union. He could see 
none. Did gentlemen propose that there should be a 

separate Treasury to receive the collection made at the 
Custom House in Alexandria, from that which received 
those at all other ports, and from which alone separate 
appropriations were to be made for the District? When 


any calamity happened, to relieve which, the ordinary 
means of the inhabitants of the District are inadequate, 
it constituted a case which called loudly for the interposi- 
tion of Congress. He considered the present as such 2, 
case, and should cheerfully vote for the bill. 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, thought there was no con- 
stitutional question involved in the case. He was one 
who had always held, with his friends from Virginia, to 
the strict interpretation of the Constitution, and who ad- 
mitted with caution any thing like constructive powers in 
the General Government ; but this he held to be no such 
case as called up that question. He thought the position 
taken by his colleague, [Mr. Stoxns,] was not fairly ex- 
posed to the ‘construction of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Hamxurox.] When his colleague maintain- 
ed that the General Government was absolute within the 
District of Columbia, he meant, of course, that it was ab- 
solute within the limits of the Constitution, and no far- 
ther. The same allegiance which the inhabitants had 
owed to their State Legislatures, was by the cession of 
Territory transferred to the General Government, and 
that Government was absolute over them, to the same ex- 
tent as their own Legislatures would haye been. Every 
nation, Mr. W. said, was bound to support its own poor. 
This obligation, which was universal throughout the 
world, was also universal in each nation, so far as the en- 
tire mass of its poor was concerned ; and was only broken 
down and divided among subordinate parts of the nation, 
for the sake of greater convenience in administering the 
support—the principle was not changed, nor the force of 
the obligation at all weakened. It was always binding, as 
a duty of humanity. When a providential act was sudden 
and calamitous beyond the ordinary power of the District 
to meet and provide for it, Congress must do it, and had. 
the clear right todo so. Does it not build prisons and 
hospitals for the District, because the means of the po- 
pulation are inadequate to these works? They are given 
on the principle of protection—so is the bill. It is at 
once constitutional, a duty of protection, and it is an act 
of humanity, common to every Christian jurisdiction in 
the world. 

Mr. F. JOHNSON said, he should not have risen again 
had he not been called on by several gentlemen, in their 
remarks, to say whether Congress had not the sovereign 
and exclusive right of legislation over this District. He 
said, he admitted the right in the fullest extent claimed, 
and he believed it might extend even to the case intimated 
by the gentleman from S. Carolina, (Mr. Hamruroy,] as 
having been alluded to by the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Srorns, ] that Congress had the power to regulate all 
the municipal concerns of the District,to reg ulate descents, 
and the transfer of property, real and personal, and all 
other things that any State Government could do within 
the limits of its territories ; that Congress was bounded, 
in their legislation over this District, only by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. But, he said, admitting all 
this, it proved nothing in favor of the right to pass this 
bill. He said, if he could show that Congress could do a 
like act for any other place out of the District, it would 
seem to prove that the power to do this act was not de- 
rived from, or grew out of, the fact of exclusive legisla- 
tion over the District ; and gentlemen in favor of the bill 
admit, if the power to give this money does not arise out 
of the right of exclusive legislation, that they have it not. 
Well, sir, what is the bill? Does it contan any thing 
more than a mere simple gift or donation to the sufferers 
by fire in Alexandria? Is there any thing in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or of the States, that would 
prevent the citizens of Savannah, who had suffered a 
much severer loss, or Charleston, or New York, from re- 
ceiving a donation from Congress? Are they not just as 
free to receive the gifts of Congress as the People of 
Alexandria? What hinders them ? Congress cannot in- 
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terfere in the legislation of the States. The People of 
Charleston or Savannah could not receive a code of de 
scents or conveyances from Congress. But there is no- 
thing to prevent their receiving its bounty. This bill is 
altogcther an affair of charity ; all the citizens of the 
United States have the same power to receive, and all 
have the same right to claim it. It would, therefore, 
seem clear, that any town had the same right to receive, 
as the town of Alexandria, the donations of Congress ; and 
hence the power to give does not arise out of the fact of 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction. It cannot be said that 
the city of Alexandria, and the county in which it is 
situated, have no power to regulate its police, to collect 
taxes, and provide for the poor, as well as the cities 
and counties in the States. What then is it that prevents 
Congress from administering to the relief of sufferers by 
fire, every where? Because the Constitution confincs the 
appropriation of the public money to public purposes. 
The pavement in this city, alluded to by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Hamrzron,] as a precedent 
1o warrant the passage of this bill, was done as a public 
work. That was the pretencc—and, as to the erecting 
a lighthouse, and custom house, in Alexandria, men- 
tioned by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Srorrs,] 
asa precedent for this case—they were for public uses, 
to facilitate commerce, and to collect and secure the 
public revenues. Would Congress have the right to 
appropriate money to pave the streets of New York, 
or any other place ? Could their authority be intruded 
there to make streets, unless it was in the promotion 
of some national work? But the People of New York 
could receive a donation as well as the People of 
Alexandria ; but the right of Congress to give is the 
question. 

This bill contains a mere gift of money, expressly of 
charity, without reference to public uses, or public ser- 
vices—just precisely such a gift as might be made to any 
other People, in or out of this nation. If Congress has 
the right to give away the public money for chariteble 
purposes, there is no limit in the Constitution to whom or 
where it shall go. And, it is just as constitutional to give 
it to one person as another. Lam for adhering to the Con- 
stitution, and appropriating public money, only for pub- 
lic purposes, or in consideration of public services. When 
we depart from this, we have no guides but our passions, 
and our discretions—and, however great my sympathies 
may be for the sufferers of Alexandria, my duty, as a Re- 
presentative upon this floor, forbids, according to my 
views of the Constitution, my voting for this bill; nor, 
indeed, did I ever admire that sort of magnanimity, that 
would give away that which belonged to others, and not 
ourselves. Lam willing to contribute to the relief of these 
unfortunate and distressed people out of my own, but not 
out of the public Treasury. 

- Mr. COOK said, that the first time he had had the 
honor of speaking on this floor, it was virtually on the 
question now agitated. He had then held the same opi- 
nion he did now. He put it to the House to say whe- 
ther the exclusive power of Congress over the District of 
Columbia gives it the right of applying the resources of 
the whole Union to this portion of the Public Territory. 
If the doctrine of the gentlemen was cnce admitted, 
there was no limit to its application. If Congress could 
give the money on this bill, it could, on the same grounds, 
give the whole revenue to the District. When this was 
made the seat of the Federal Government, was it ever in- 


tion came under neither of these heads. When money 
was asked for objects of internal improvement, the advo- 
cates of those objects were always called upon to show 
that they are of a national character, and will promote the 
general prosperity of the country. But shall we pour out 
the treasure of the Union on the People of this District, 
whenever their private distresses may permit a call on our 
compassion? Have we aright to do this? If we have, the 
inhabitants of this District, instead of being disfranchised, 
and reduced to servants, 2s they are sometimes repre- 
sented, are in an elevated and enviable situation. The 
power of legislation, given in the Constitution to Con- 
gress, over the District, is the power of ordinary acts of 
legislation, not of giving away in donations the money 
drawn from all the States in the Union. 

Distressed and grieved as the People of AJexandria 
may be, I cannot consent to give the moncy of the far- 
mer, who is distressed and grieved by the pressure of the 
times, for their relief. When we gave public money to 


the distressed soldiers and invalids of the Army, we gave 


it to them under the idea of paying a debt which we owed 
them for their exertions in the national defence. But 
what debt do we owe the People of this District? None 
that I know of. Being persuaded we have no right to 
give away this money, I shall vote against the bill. 

Mr. WEEMS said he had not expected that the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Minen,] 
could possibly have given rise to so wide a discussion, or 
consumed so much of the time of the House. But since 
such was the fact, and as the doctrines advanced were 
such as might affect his character, and, above all, his con- 
science, he thought himself bound to explain what his 
views on this subject were. Ile agreed with the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Woop,] that this was not a 
case which involved the constitutional power of the House 
at all. The United States had received from two of the 
individual States a cession of part of their territory, to be 
made the Seat of the General Government. In accept- 
ing this cession the United States had received the soil as 
thcir property, and its inhabitants as their adopted chil- 
dren. They were bound to pity and to protect these chil- 
dren. To whom could they make their appeal in any 
case, but to Congress? They have no other Legislature ; 
and the House is not only at liberty, but is bound to do 
for them all that the State Legislatures would have done, 
if they bad remained under State jurisdiction. This was 
the ground on which he should give his vote in favor of 
the bill. He should not stop to ask how this fire happen- 
ed; it was cnough for him to know that the distress ex- 
isted, and that humanity called for its relief. If the suf- 
ferers were his enemies, he would feed them, and give 
them clothing. 

Mr. POWELL rose, not to prolong the debate, but to 
deprecate its continuance. Every hour the relief was 
delayed, the distress was increasing. . 

Mr. MINER said that the House had given thirty thou- 
sand dollars for the relief of the Indians in Florida. Sure- 
ly, they might as constitutionally give twenty thousand 
dollars for the relief of the inhabitants of Alexandria. 

Mr. RIVES said, it was with great reluctance he rose 
at this stage of a protracted discussion ; but he felt it bis 
duty toadd a few words to what had been said by others, 
in denial of the power proposed to be exercised by this 
bill. Tt appeared to him that a pervading fallacy ran 
through the whole of the arguments in favor of the bill. 
Our attention had been directed, for the derivation of our 


tended that Congress should make every citizen of this; power upon this subject, to a part of the Constitution, 


District a rich man? that they were to. be enabled to 
roll in their carriages, and erect splendid houses, to the 
admiration of all beholders? He thought not. The power 
to lay and collect imposts and taxes was given expressly 
to pay the debts of the Union, and provide for the com- 
mon defence and gencral welfare. But this appropria- 


which, he thought, had no appropriate relation to it. This 
was not a question of exclusive legislation, properly so 
called, over the District of Columbia, but it was a question 
respecting a grant of the National funds. The bill, upon 
its very face, 3s an appropriation of so much of the public 
money for a particular purpose. Now, whence do we 
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his own part, said Mr. R, be had always thought that} propriation of the public money, so as to drive Congress 
these general terins were limited and defined by the sub- | for their authority to the general clause of the Constitu- 
sequent enumeration of specific powers granted to Con-| tion respecting appropriations of publie money ? We 
gress, and that we could not legitimately vote away the! have been misled [said Mr. R.] by the course which the 
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public money, but in execution of some of the powers so 
granted. But, even taking for our guide the most liberal 
construction which has ever been suggested, can it be 
pretended that the object of this bill, the reliefof the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of Alexandria, (for whom he felt as 
much sympathy, and was willing to evince it, with his 
own means, as far as any gentleman,) is, in any manner, 
connected with the payment of the debts, or providing 
for the common defence and general welfare of the Union ? 
No, Sir, it is purely an act of private charity, which we 


undertake to perform at the public expense, instead of} 


our own. 

If an application of the public moncy, like this, can be 
covered under the power of exclusive legislation for the 
District of Columbia, the Constitution has, in vain, sought 
to fix a practical limit to our powers over the public 
purse. My friend and colleague, who now sits near me, 
and who has advocated the passage of this bill, denies the 
power of Congress to appropriate the public money to 
the establishment of a National University. Gentlemen, 
who think with him and me, deny, also, the power of 


argument has taken. We are looking to our power of 
exclusive legislation, when we are voting money under a 
wholly distinct clause of the Constitution. ‘And how have 
gentlemen on the other side made out their case? They 
| have told us, that, although no taxes are specifically im- 
posed upon the District by Congress, yet that the District 
| of Columbia pays its portion of the public revenue through 
| the custom-houses. That very instance, adduced for a 
| different purpose, Mr. R. said, came in aid of his argu- 
iment. By what authority was a custom-house establish- 
ed and maintained in Alexandria ? By the authority, given 
by the Constitution, to lay and collect taxes. How was 
the revenue thus collected to be applied, according to the 
same clause of the Constitution which gives the power to 
raise it ? To the purpose of paying the public debt, and 
providing for the common defence and general welfare, 


| and to those purposes only. 


Mr. R. said he had thought it proper to state his views 
of this question, in order to furnish an apology for the ap- 
parently ungracious course he felt it his duty to pursue in 
regard to it,—but, also, for the further purpose of shew- 


Congress to establish National Observatories, or to be-| ing, that this very construction of the Constitution which 
stow gratuitous pensions; because, we belieye that the | was now maintained, would completely prostrate all the 
power of this'Government to grant the public money is | barriers which the framers of the Constitution had, by its 
limited to those objects only, for which we are authorized | provisions, endeavored to raise up against the encroach- 


to provide, in the direct exercise of our specific powers. 

But what becomes of this limitation, if the latitude 
now claimed for the power of exclusive legislation over 
this District, be conceded ? We have only to craw these 
objects within the enchanted circle of the District, to 
establish the. University and the Observatory here, to 
assemble the Corps of Pensioners here, and all difficulty 
vanishes. Upon this principle, we may exhaust the whole 
Treasury of the Nation, here, in the endowment of 
eleemosynary institutions, or whatever other scheme may 
please the fancy of the sovereign Legislature of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ! We may thus enact a system of poor 
laws for every State in the Union, upon condition ouly 
that the paupers shall come here to partake of the na- 

_ tional bounty. 

Mr. R. in farther illustration of this view of the subject, 
supposed the case of an individual, residing in some one 
of the States, applying for the bounty of the Government, 
and. we refuse his application, because the gencral powers 
of Congress do not extend to a system of voluntary pen- 
sions, “But if-he will remove into the District, the defect 
of power is at once’supplied, and we may give him what- 
socver-he asks.. But the consequences of this construc- 
tion do not stop here. The same clause of the Constitu- 
tion which gives to Congress: the power of exclusive le- 
gislation over the District of Columbia, gives them a “like 
“authority over all places. purchased for the erection of 
** forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards,” &c. In every 
fort or dock-yard, then, in the Union, Congress would be 
authorized, by this power of exclusive legislation, to la- 


ments of the General Government. The framers of this 
Constitution [Mr. R. said,] were wise and practical men ; 
they knew that, ofall the engines that could be placed in 
the hands of men, money was the mest controlling and 
effective ; and it was therefore that they had thought 
proper to limit the power of Congress over the public 
money to the payment of the public debt, and providing 
for the common defence and general welfare, This limi- 
tation, he said, was wholly nugatory, if Congress might 
disburse within the District of Columbia as much public 
money as they thought proper, and for whatever object 
they thought proper. Under such a construction, be re- 
peated, they might establish National schools, or inde- 
finite pension lists, &c. &c. He instanced, by way of il- 
lustration, the proposition to pension for life the Ex-Presi- 
dents of the United States. Although beyond the gene- 
ral power of Congress, it might be contended that Con- 
gress possessed the power, in case of their continuing to 
reside within the District of Columbia; and, unable to 
grant such pensions to them whilst residing within the 
States, they might grant them on condition of their be- 
coming residents here prior to the grant, &c, Mr. R. 
concluded by expressing his hope, that, though his re- 
marks had been desultory and unpremeditated, he had 
been able to make himself understood as to the grounds 
on which he felt it to be his duty to oppose the bill. 

Mr, HAILE now demanded that the question be 
taken by yeas and nays, and it was so ordered by the 
House, 

Mr. DRAYTON said, that, although the bill had under 


vish the National funds in the maintenance of expensive | gone a great deal of discussion, which the House had 
establishments, wholly unwarranted by the general tenor | shewn a strong disposition to terminate, yet, as the sub- 
ofthe Constitution. In every one of them, you may have | ject embraced in it is deeply interesting to the feelings, 
your National University, your National Observatory, or | and involves in its consideration a constitutional question, 
National Poorhouse. Iwill, said Mr. D., briefly submit the views which I take, 
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as to the power of the House to make the appropria- | 


tion prescribed for in the bill. I am not, said Mr. D., 
and never haye been, favorable to what is usually termed 
an enlarged interpretation of the Constitution. I think 
the acts which it warrants, must be derived either frora 
express power contained in it, or they must be necessary 
for the purpose of carrying into execution a power ex- 
pressly granted. The doctrine which has by many been 
contended for, that Congress may pass all Jaws which 
they deem necessary for the general welfare, I disclaim. 
If they have such a power it would be difficult to say 
what power they have not. I contend for no more than 
I have stated : and if, within those principles, Congress 
cannot pass this bill, I admit that it cannot, constitution- 
ally, become a law. 

Amidst the powers given to Congress, some are ge- 
neral and some are particular. Some are uncondition- 
al, some are limited. Where a power which is general 
and unconditional is granted, the only limitation which 
can be annexed to it, is the discretion of the Legislature. 
I will iNustrate the distinction between these two spe- 
cies of grants, by referring to one or two clauses of the 
Constitution. Inthe 8th section of the 1st Article, Con- 
gress is empowered to provide and maintain a Navy. Un- 
der this authority, they may exercise every act necessa- 
ry for the arming, equipping, and manning a fleet; the 
number, the size of the vessels, the pay of the officers 
and of the men ; ìn short, any thing requisite for the pur- 
poses of a war, in all its branches, is within the power of 
Congress, and the extent to which they choose to exer 
cise their powers upon this subject, is only to be regu- 
lated by their judgment and discretion. Congress, says 
the Constitution, may lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises; to this extent their power would be 
unlimited, were it not for the specifications of the ob- 
jects for which alone these taxes, &c. could be levied, 
and to which alone, when levied, they could be appli- 
ed; they must be levied for the purposes of paying the 
debts and providing for the common defence and gene- 
ral welfare of the United States. I might cite many 
other instances of general and of limited powers, but 
these two will be sufficient to exemplify the distinction 
I have mentioned. If Congress possesses an unlimited 
and unconditional power to legislate for the District of 
Columbia, it unavoidably follows, that they possess the 
power of passing this bill. ‘The Constitution vests in 
Congress “exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoe- 
yer” over the District of Columbia. Having the power 


to legislate in all cases, they may pass a law appropriat~ 


ing money, and, according to the principle I have refer- 
red to, that they have the power to carry into execution 
the powers expressly vested in them, they may raise the 
funds to carry this appropriation into effect. Under the 
Constitution, the only qualification annexed to this ex- 
clusive power of legislation, is, that it shall be confined to 
the District; and the appropriation contemplated by 
this bill is confined to the District. 

It has been said, that, admitting to the full extent the 
power to legislate for Columbia, and the consequent 
right to appropriate money for its use, yet that the mo- 
ney appropriated must be obtained by a tax upon its in- 
habitants; because Congress can only appropriate money 
by virtue of some authority derived from the Constitu- 
tion, and no part of that instrument permits the appro- 
priation of'money to relieve the distresses of individuals. 
My reply to this argument is, that it is contrary to the 
letter of the Constitution, and the construction of the 
powers granted in it, which I have stated, and which 
are admitted by its most rigid expounders. The pow- 
er is given withqut limitation : it can therefore only be 
limited by discretion : the power to pass the law is ex- 
ptesaly given ; the power to carry it into execution 
must necessarily follow. These powers are no where 


limited by a provision, that the moneys to be appropria- 
ted for the District shall be raised by taxing its inhabi- 
tants : to couple this unlimited authority, therefore, with 
such a provision, would be to convert, by construction, 
a great and unqualified power into a particular and li- 
mited one. And the spirit and letter of the Constitution 
are as much violated, by taking away from it a power 
which has been directly granted to it, as by adding to it 
a power with which it has never been invested. I feel 
confident that the position which I have assumed, that, if 
Congress possesses the power to legislate in all cases for 
the District of Columbia, it has the power to appro- 
priate money to carry its legislative acts into execution, 
will not be contested. If Congress have this general 
power of legislation, it cannot be confined as to the 
amount which it may appropriate: it may, from some 
important consideration, appropriate an amount for the 
District, greater than could be raised within it by taxa- 
tion; if, then, in such cases, Congress could not raise 
money from other sources, then this constitutional para- 
dox would result, that Congress had the exclusive power 
to legislate for Columbia, but had not the power of car- 
rying its legislative acts into execution. 

It does appear to me, sir, that the construction which 
I have given to the clause in the Constitution, which 
vests in Congress exclusive legislation over the District 
of Columbia, would sanction the passage of this bill; 
but under another part of the Constitution, which I have 
already referred to fora different purpose, I apprehend 
its passage might be authorized. Congress are empow- 
ered to lay and collect taxes, &c. to pay the debts, and 
provide for the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States ; if, then, this appropriation can be re- 
garded as being for the general welfare of the United 
States, the Constitution warrantsit. Suppose an Ameri- 
can vessel, with her crew, captured by the Algerines and 
immured ina gaol, would the power of the United States 
to appropriate money for their ransom be questioned ? I 
am satisfied it would not be; and yet, upon what princi- 
ple would individuals in this situation be relieved, which 
would not apply to the sufferers in Alexandria? The 
captives would be relieved, because the Government 
would regard itself as bound to release them ; it being 
inconsistent with the general welfare, that its protection 
should not be extended to a portion of its citizens lan- 
guishing amidst the horrors of a foreign prison. Suppose 
one of the States reduced to poverty, and an inability 
to supply its necessary wants, by an earthquake, war, 
orany other wide-spread calamity—would not the gen- 
eral welfare require that they should be saved from 
starvation by the aid of the national funds? If, in such 
a case as this, Congress might appropriate money, might 
they notdo it in an instance where the population, or 
a great part of the population of a city, were plunged 
into utter want and destitution by the ravages of fire ? 
Although the individuals to be succoured in the one 
case would be more numerous than in the other, would 
not precisely the same principle be applicable to both? 
The consequence of both of these calamities would be, 
that a great many citizens would be helpless, useless to 
themselves, and a burthen upon the community ; such 
must continue to be their situation so long as they were 
unrelieved; but by ministering to their wants—by sup- 
plying them with food, clothes, implements of trode, or 
husbandry, and habitations, they would be enabled to 
provide the means of their subsistence, and would gra- 
dually, by their labor and exertions, contribute towards 
the wealth and defence of the nation. Would not money 
thus expended be for the general welfare ? Before 
this could be denied, it must be denied that the pros- 
perity of individuals conduces to the general welfare of 
the body politic, of which they are members. 

Mr. MARVIN was in favor of the bill. It was true, 
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that Congress possessed only delegated powers; the 
rest were reserved to the States, or to the People. The 
‘power of the General Government was not sovereign, but . : 
that of the States was so. The Legislature ofa State had | The House went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
power to legislate for the general welfare, and to provide | HOFFMAN in the Chair, on the bill providing for the 
for the relief of a general or public calamity ; but for the |Telinquishment of certain claims to land sold by the 
People of the District of Columbia, what power was re- | United States, in the State of Ohio. 
served? None. They had no sovereignty : no Legisla-| Mr. VANCE went into a very minute statement of all 
ture. The power to appropriate money and to levy tax- | the particulars of the case for which this bill was intend. 
es, isgiven tothe General Government for certain pur- | €d to make provision, and earnestly advocated it. 
poses, and not reserved to the People. But gentlemen} [This bill relates to the gore of land lying between 
argue, that this is not to beapplied in the case of the Dis: | Ludlow’s and Robert’s lines, in the State of Ohio, and 
trict. But surely Congress is sovereign over this District, | is intended to satisfy the claims of settlers who had pur- 
and may exercise its power of appropriating money here, | chased lands, which, at the time, were supposed to be- 
for here it has exclusive legislation. ‘The Constitution has | long to the United States, but which afterwards turned 
erected the District, and has made its inhabitants little | out to be subject to the location of Virginia Military 
better than servants, as to their political power ; and | Land Warrants.) _ on 
now, is it said, that Congress is to exercise no paternal| The debate which commenced when this bill was up 
care over them? Have they no Government to look to?| the last time, was this day renewed with much anima. 
Are they placed beyond the pale of relief in any case ? | tion, and continued until nearly four o’clock. The bill 
Are the citizens of the District citizens of no country ? | Was advocated by Messrs. VANCE, STRONG, M‘COY, 
Surely they are American citizens, and may look, as well | BEECHER, and MERCER, and opposed by Messrs. 
as others, to their Government for succor. We have| ALSTON, COCKE, and THOMPSON, of Ohio. All 
clearly the power to relieve them, both constitutionally | the points formerly made on both sides were again ine 
and physically ; and, if so, we are bound to exercise it, | Sisted on and discussed at large—documents were read, 
and to relieve them now. and the whole subject debated until no other member 
The question was now loudly called for in all parts of | Seemed desirous to speak upon it. The blank was then 
the House ; and, kaving been taken by yeas and nays, filled with the sum of $65,000—when the Committee 
the votes, on ordering the bill to a third reading, stood | rose and reported the bill. On the question of its en- 
as follows: ` grossment for a third reading, Mr. THOMPSON, of 
YEAS.—-Messrs. Alexander of Tennessee, Archer, Bai- Ohio, called for the Yeas and Nays, which were order- 
ley, Badger, Barbour of Virginia, Barney, Baylies, Bee- | €d, and were as follows : y 
cher, Brent, Bryan, Buchanan, Burleigh, Burges, Cam-| YEAS.—Messrs. Addams, of Pennsylvania, Archer, 
breleng, Campbell, Carson, Cassedy, Cocke, Davis, Dor- | Armstrong, Bailey, Badger, Bartley, Barber of Connec- 
sey, Drayton, Dwight, Eastman, Everett, Findlay of Ohio, | ticut, Barney, Bassett, Baylies, Beecher, Boon, Bradley, 
, Forsyth, Forward, Fosdick, Garnsey, Garnett, Garrison, | Brown, Bucharan, Buckner, Burleigh, Burges, Cassedy, 
Govan, Gurley; Hamilton, Harris, Hasbrouck, Hayden, | Conner, Cook, Crowninshield, Dorsey, Drayton, Dwight, 
Haynes, Hobart, Holcombe, Holmes, Houston, Hugunin, | Eastman, Estill, Everett, Gurley, Harris, Harvey, Hase 
Humphrey, Ingersoll, Isacks, Jennings of Indiana, John- | brouck, Hayden, Henry, Hobart, Humphrey, Jennings, 
son of New York, Kittera, Lathrop, Lawrence, Locke, | Johnson of Virginia, Johnson of Kentucky, Lawrence, 
Marable, Markell, Markley, Marvin of New York, Mat- { Letcher, Little, Locke, Marable, Markell, Martindale, 
tocks, McDuflic, McKean, McLane of Delaware, McLean | Marvin of New York, McCoy, McKean, McLean of Ohio, 
of Ohio, Meech, Mercer, Miller of New York, Miner, | Mercer, Merriwether, Metcalfe, Miner, James S. Mitch- 
Jas. S. Mitchell, Mitchell of Maryland, Mitchell of Ten- | ell, Mitchell of South Carolina, Moore of Kentucky, 
nessee, Moore of Kentucky, Newton, Orr, Owen, Pearce, | Newton, O’Brien, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Powell, Rose, 
Plumer, Powell, Reed, Rose, Ross, Sands, Scott, Shan- | Ross, Sands, Scott, Sloane, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Tay- 
non, Sill, Sprague, Stevenson of Pennsylvania, Stewart, lor of Virginia, Test, Trezvant, Tucker of New Jersey, 
Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taylor of Virginia, Test, Thomp-| Van Horn, Vance, Vinton, Wales, Ward, Whittlesey, 
son of Ohio, Tucker of New Jersey, Van Horn, Van | James Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Woods of Ohio, Wurts, 
Rensselaer, Verplanck, Vinton, Wales, Ward, Webster, | Young—86. hehe 
Weems, Whipple, White, Whittlesey, Wickliffe, James | _ NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander of Virginia, Alexander of 
Wilson, Wolf, Wood of New York, Woods of Ohio, | Tennessee, Allen of Tennessee, Alston, Anderson, Ane 
Wurts—-109. gel, Baldwin, Barringer, Blair, Bryan, Carson, Cary, 
NAYS.—Messrs, Addams of Pennsylvania, Alexander of | Claiborne, Cocke, Cramp, Davis, Davenport, Edwards 
Virginia, Allen of Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, | Of North Carolina, Findlay of Pennsylvania, Findlay of 
Alston, Anderson, Angel, Armstrong, Ashley, Baldwin, Ohio, Forsyth, Forward, Garrison, Govan, Healy, Hines, 
Barringer, Bassett, Blair, Boon, Cary, Claiborne, Conner, | Hoffman, Houston, Ingham, Krebs, Kremer, Leconipte, 
Crowninshield, Crump, Davenport, Deitz, Edwards of | Long, Mattocks, McHatton, McNeill, John Mitchell, 
North Carolina, Estill, Findlay of Pennsylvania, Haile, Mitchell of Tennessee, Moore of Alabama, Orr, Plumer, 
Harvey, Healy, Henry, Herrick, Hines, Hoffman, Ing- | Polk, Shannon, Taliaferro, Thompson of Georgia, 
ham, Johnson of Virginia, Johnson of Kentucky, Krebs, | Thompson of Ohio, Tucker of South Carolina, Weems, 
Kremer, Lecompte, Letcher, Long, Martindale, McCoy, Whittemore, Wickliffe, Wolf—51. 
McHatton, McManus, McNeill, Merriwether, Metcalfe,{ So the bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read a 
Miller of Pennsylvania, John Mitchell, Mitchell of South | third time. 
Carolina, Moore of Alabama, O’Brien, Polk, Ripley, 
Rives, Saunders, Sloane, Smith, Stevenson of Virginia, 
Taliaferro, Trezvant, Tucker of South Carolina, Whitte- 
more, Williams, Wilson of South Carolina, Wilson of 
Ohio, Wright, Young—67. 
The bill having been subsequently engrossed, was then 
read a third time, rassev, and sent to the Senate for 
concurrence, 


Mornay, Jancany 22, 1827. 
BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 
Mr. TOMLINSON, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred so much of the President’s Mes. 


sage as relates to the commerce of the United States 
with Foreign nations, and their Colonies, made a report 
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gn detail, accompanied by “a bill to regulate the com- 


mercial intercourse between the United States and the 
Colonies of Great Britain.” 

[This bill is similar to that reported by the Committee 
of Commerce of the Senate, and which is reported at 
large in the proceedings of that Body.] 

The bill was twice read, and committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


UNITED STATES’ JUDICIARY. 


My. WICKLIFFE asked leave to bring in a bill to re- 
gulate the proceedings of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, that he felt it his duty to ex- 
phin to the House the object he had in asking for 

eave to introduce the bill designated by the notice 
which he had given last Saturday. He would state dis- 
tinctly that his object was to require, by legislative en- 
actment, that the Judges of the Supreme Court, in all 
causes decided by that Court, in which was drawn in 
‘question the validity of any law of a State, should deli- 
ver their opinions seriatim, and to require the conjoint 
opinion of at least five out of the seven Judges to invali- 
date a law of any State. This duty is more imperiously 


required at the hands of one of the Representatives of 


the State of Kentucky, from the circumstance that the 
Legislature of that State, during the first session of the 
-Eighteenth Congress, in the exercise of those high 
powers which belong to every State, had presented a 
memorial to Congress, in which memorial the Legisla- 
ture had pointed to the danger to which the rights and 
powers of State sovereignty were exposed, by the all- 
engulphing power of the Federal Judiciary. 

‘At that or the succeeding session, time was not allow- 
ed to mature any law upon the subject. The Western 
States were amused for a time, at the last session of Con- 
gress, with a hope that the number of Judges of the 
Supreme Court would be increased, and greater securi- 
ty would thereby be given to State sovereignty. This 

. measure had failed, and he did not now hope to sce the 
-bill reported at that session pass both Houses of Con- 
gress at the present session, Under a!l these considera- 
tions, [said Mr. W.] and discovering no movement from 
the Judiciary Committee which evidenced a disposition 
favorable to the object which I propose to accomplish 
by the bill, I must solicit of the members of this House 
the favor of allowing me to present, in the shape of a 
pill, that which would meet the wishes of my State, 
whose tights have been so deeply affected by the opin- 
jon of three of the Judges of the Supreme Court, in the 
case of Green and Biddle. Laws of long standing, and 
of vital importance to her citizens, have thus been invali- 
dated. ‘The State wasnot, and ought not to be satisfied 
with that decision. ‘Che right to protect her citizens 
whose land may be taken by an adverse claim, and to 
secure them the valuc of their improvements, by the 
- decision of the court before alluded to, is denied to the 
State Legislature. But, sir, the measure proposed is 
: not one intended to benefit Kentucky. Her fate upon 
that question, I fear, is sealed by the decision alluded to. 
It is to prevent the like injuries, in future, to the States 
of this Union, that I propose to place around their 
sovereignty all the guards which Congress can do by 
legislation. Kentucky is not the only State which has 
been compelled to bow her head at the foot of the Na- 
tional Judiciary--New York, Pennsylvania, New Hamp- 
shire, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, and Ohio, have each 


fects of this power, claimed by the Federal Judiciary, of 
invalidating State Jaws, by the ‘casting vote of one of 
its Judges. In process of time, it will annihilate the 
sovereignty of States, and build upon its ruins a con- 
solidation greatly to be deprecated, however much some 
politicians may desire it. My object is not to weaken 
the exercise of judicial power by the Supreme Court, but 
to give to it more confidence, by requiring more una- 
nimity of opinion upon those great constitutional ques- 
tions which it may be called upon to decide ; and conse- 
quently secure to the States their constitutional rights. 
What is, at this very moment, transpiring in another part 
of this Capitol ? ‘The validity of the New York insolvent 
Jaws, which have been enacted for thirty years in that 
State, which laws have received the highest judicial 
sanctions in the courts of the State, depends upon the 
opinion of a single Judge of the Supreme Court—the 
Court, heretofore, being equally divided upon the ques- 
tion. Is it safe thus to play with the solemn acts of the 
Legislature ofa State? I therefore trust that gentlemen 
will unite with me in presenting the subject for further 
consideration. 

Mr. POWELL rose to inquire if this was not a very 
unusual course of proceeding ? The ordinary mode adopt- 
ed by gentlemen who wished to have a bill on any par- 
ticular subject introduced into the House, was to offer 
a resolution proposing an inquiry on the subject by some 
one of the Committees of the House; and he would 
suggest whether it would not be better to let the matter 
take that course. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE not expressing assent, the question 
was put on granting leave to bring in such a bill, and 
not decided, a quorum not having voted. 

Mr. STRONG, cf New York, inquired of the Speaker 
whether, if leave were granted, a select Committee must 
be appointed ? 

The SPEAKER replied in the afirmative, 

The question was then again put, and decided in the 
affirmative. And 2 Committce of seven was ordered. 

WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 
Mr. MITCHELL, of South Carolina, moved the con- 
sideration of the resolution offered by him on Friday last : 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury do 
inform this House of the number of square yards of 
woollen manufactures, except worsted stuff goods and 
blankets, which cost not exceeding forty cents the 
square yard, which were imported from the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1820, to the 30th September, 1826, designating 
the number of yards imported in each year. Also, the 
amount of imposts charged upon the same during each 
of the above years.” 

The resolution was read. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG hoped that the honorable mover 
would modify the terms of the resolution, as in the pre- 
sent shape it could not be complied with, ‘The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was in possession of no returns en- 
abling him to give the number of square yards of this 
species of goods imported, as the returns were made for 
an ad valorem daty, and gave the value only, . 

Mr. MITCHELL replied, that his great object in pre- 
senting the resolution was to ascertain what would be 
the effect of the bill now pending for an increased duty 
on woollen goods; and the next and subordinate one 
was to obtain the quantity of imported cloth, Jf no re- 
turn of the square yards was in the Department, there 
might be of the running yards ; or if not, some other im- 


in their turn been stripped of some of the powers which | formation which would enable the House to judge of 


they claimed to exercise as sovereign States, 


and each in | the effect of the proposed measure on the revenue © 


dheir turn complained ; but their sister States turned to | the country. 


“these complaints a deafened ear. Wes who. represent 
States; and citizens of States, on this floor, should, by 
proper legislation, protect them from the probable ef- 


Mr. VERPLANCK observed, that it was certainly cot- 
rect that the Secretary of the Treasury could. only fur- 
nish the value, not the quantity, of woollen goods im- 
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ported ; yet, he had been informed that the obtaining 


the quantity, also, was considered a desideratum by that 
officer, and some steps had been taken to effect it. 


with interest at five per cent. per annum, and redeemabl 
at the pleasure of the Government. f 
“ Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the Secretary 


What these steps were he was not able to state. This | of the Treasury shall cause to be paid an annuity not ex- 


being the case, he would take the liberty of moving an 


amendment, which would not only meet the idea of the ; 


ceeding $-——-, in semi-annual payments, at the same time 
and place in each State, as pensions are now paid, to each 


honorable gentleman from South Carolina, but also; and every surviving officer of said army, whose pay for 


touched another point. -One of the grounds on which 
the bill from the Committee on Manufactures had been 
supported was, that a faise valuation had been put upon 
the wollens entered at the Custom House, by which 
means the payment of the full amount of duty was evad- 
ed. If fraud of this kind was practised to any extent, 
there must be in the Department some information on 
the subject.. He had, therefore, added an inquiry in- 
tended to elicit it... Mr. V. then moved to amend, by 
striking: out-all after-the words “this House,” and in- 
serting—— 


life has been commuted, provided such officer is not now 
upon the pension roll ; and provided, also, it shall appear, 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary, that the nett proceeds 
of the estate, real and personal, of the said officer, who 


may apply for said pension, does not exceed dollars. 

“Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury be directed to pay to the widow of each 
and every officer aforesaid, and to the widows of such of- 
ficers as may hereafter die, an annuity of dollars, 
during her life, or so long as she shall remain the widow 
of such officer, to be paid in the same manner as prescrib- 


“ IF such information can be obtained by the Depart-|edin the preceding section. And the officers and wi- 


ment, the quantity of manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool is a component part, except worsted stuffs and 
blankets, imported in the several years between the 
30th September, 1820, and 30th September, 1826, de- 
signating, as far as may be, the quantity of such manu- 
factures which cost not more than one dollar the square 
yard, and the quantity which cost one dollar and fifty 
cents the yard. And, also, that the Secretary inform 
this House whether there is any evidence in the pos- 
session of the ‘Treasury Department to prove the exist- 
ence of frequent frauds, or evasions of the revenue laws 
by false valuations or descriptions of such goods, and if 
so, to what amount.” 

_ The amendment was adopted by the House, and the 
resolution, as amended, was agreed to, 

Mr. HAMILTON moved the following : i 

Resolved, That the Committee of the Library be in- 
structed to-inquire into the expediency of purchasing, 
for the use of the Library of Congress, such paintings, 
prints, and busts, belonging to the late Thomas Jcffer- 
son, as his representatives niay desire to sell. 

Mr. H. observed, that it appeared, from the public pa- 
pers, that the articles in question were to be exposed 
for sale, Many of them had formed part of the furni- 
ture of the library of their distinguished and venerable 
owner ; and some of them had been in immediate con- 
nexion with those books which are now in the Library 
of this House. ‘There scemed a peculiar propriety in 
rescuing them from exposure to public sale, and still 
combining their former association by transferring them 
to the Library of Congress. At all events, he wished 
to have the judgment of the very intelligent Commit- 
tee on the Library, on the propriety of such a measure. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SURVIVING OFFICERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Mr. BURGES moved that the House go into Committee 
of the Whole on the bill for the relief of the Revolutionary 
Officers, and explained the purpose of the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions to be to re-model that part of the 
bill which provides for the officers. 

Vhe motion prevailed. 

Mr. CONDICT said, that, as the discussion on this bill 
had proceeded, he had become convinced that the House 
would not pass it in its then shape, and he had, in conse- 
quence, prepared a modification of it, which he now of- 
fered for the adoption of the House. Mr. C. then read 
the following proposed amendment : 

** Be it enacted, €c, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury be, and he hereby is, directed to issue and deliver to 
each and every surviving American oficer of the Revolu- 

tionary army, whose half-pay for life has been commuted 
for five years’ full pay, a certificate of stock of the United 
States forthe sum of $ , bearing date the — of 


$ 


dows, claiming under this act, shall furnish such evidence 

of their respective claims as the Secretary aforesaid may 

prescribe, or as shali satisfy him of their validity. 
| “Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, for the pur- 
| pose of carrying this act into effect, the sum of dol- 
| Jars be, and is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
| moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated.” 
| ‘The amendment having been read, 
| Mr. CONDICT moved to fill the first blank with 1,000 
| dollars. As this sum was to be given to each of the sur- 
| viving officers, and as the largest estimate made their 
number but four hundred and forty, while others made 
the number much less, the appropriation required under 
this section of the bill would not exceed 440,000 dollars— 
a sum less than that in the former bill by more than half a 
million. ‘This sum was intended to be given to each of 
the officers, without distinction as to their pecuniary situ- 
ation ; but the annuity or pension was to be graduated by 
the relative property of those who receive it. 

Mr. POWELL said, that, as this proposition was en- 
tirely new, he would ask that it might be read a second 
| time. 


It was read accordingly : Whereupon, 

Mr. POWELL observed, that some of the provisions 
in the amendment, so far as he understood them, met his 
entire approbation. To others, he should hesitate to give 
his sanction ; but this might be only because he had not 
sufficiently considered or rightly understocd them, and 
he thought that the object of the friends of the bill would 
derive support and not injury from so mich delay as was 
| requisite to having their new plan fully comprehended. 
He therefore hoped that the Committee would now rise, 
in which case he should move, in the House, that the 
amendment be printed. 

Mr. BURGES expressed his approbation of this pro- 
posal, were it not for the extreme difficulty which he ap- 
prehended, of prevailing on the House again to go into 
committee on the subject. 

The question on rising was now put, and decided in 
the affirmative, ayes 77, noes 56. 

The committee rose accordingly, and obtained leave to 
sit again. 

t DUTIES ON WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 


i The House now resumed the unfinished business of 
Thursday, being the motion of Mr. BUCHANAN to dis. 
charge the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union from the farther consideration of the bill proposing 
certain minimum duties on woollen goods, 

After some conversation between Mr. FORSYTH and 
the SPEAKER, ona point of order, 

Mr. MALLARY opposed the motion to discharge the 
committee, on the ground that all the information neces- 
i sary, cither was in possession of the House, or could 
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shortly be obtained; and that, if gentlemen thought that 
other great interests had been neglected in the bill, it 
was open for any amendments they might choose to in- 
troduce. 
Mr. BUCHANAN said, I'should have waived the privi- 
lege which is usually extended by the courtesy of the 
House to the mover of a proposition, of closing the de- 
bate, ifit were not fora single circumstance. I did not 
hear the remark of my friend from Virginia [Mr. Mercrn] 
on Thursday last, which imputed ignorance of his duty 
to a former Chairman of the Committee of Domestic Ma- 
nufactures, who was a member of this House from the 
State which I have, in part, the honor to represent. For 
what cause has this charge been made against that gentle- 
man? It is not because he was ignorant either of our fo- 
reign or our domestic trade : not because he was unac- 
quainted with the countries from which foreign iron was 
imported, and its cost, both to the foreign and to the do- 
mestic manufacturer; but simply because he had forgot- 
ten, or, perhaps, never had known, the name of an ob- 
scure town in Wales, from which that article was import- 
ed. I must confess I do not remember the name myself. 
The gentlemen around me now inform me it is Cardiff. 
The truth is, that gentleman had enjoyed singular good 
fortune during the short period which he remained in 
Congress ; but not better than he deserved. To him, 
more than to any other individual in this nation, are wein- 
dcbted for the tariff of 1824—a tariff which has been so 
mild and so gradual in its operation, as not to have bur- 
dened the community, and yet so powerful as to have 
generally afforded efficient protection to our domestic in- 
dustry. It was a tariff of protection, not of prohibition. 
‘That gentleman had labored upon it incessantly for the 
whole of two sessions ; and yet we are now called upon, 
during the few remaining weeks of this session, to mature, 
to pass a new bill upon this subject. Gentlemen, although 
they have not directly charged me with inconsistency, 
yet such a charge is fairly to be implied from their remarks. 
Can any person really believe that, because I supported 
protection in 1824, Lam bound to advocate prohibition in 
1827? Did my course then, compel me now, in order to 
be consistent, to vote for any crude and undigested mea- 
sure which may be proposed, merely because it is called a 
tariff? Certainly not. ‘This bill, should it become a law, 
will effectually prohibit the importation of nearly all the 
woollen goods in common use, whose valuc, at the place 
of exportation, shall not exceed three dollars and fifty 
cents per yard. It embraces peculiarly within its grasp, 
those articles worn by the poor and middle classes of so- 
ciety. Its provisions extend far beyond the request of 
the woollen manufacturers. ‘They have not alleged that 
the duty of thirty-three and one-third per cent. was insuf- 
ficient for their protection; but they complain, and I be- 
lieve with justice, that British manufacturers and British 
agents fraudulently evade the payment of this duty. 
What, then, is the proper remedy? A measure which 
would prevent the fraud, and give fair effect to the tariff 
of 1824. Instead of that, we are now presented with a 
bill which closes the door altogether against foreign com- 
petition. ‘This is the application of salivation and blister- 
ing to cure the headach, The remedy is entirely too 
violent for the disease. If the bill had proposed a 
moderate minimum, and had made a small addition to 
the ad valorem duty, it should have received my support, 
In its present shape, however, I could not vote for it, 
even if it embraced a provision to impose additional duties 
on the importation of foreign spirits and of hemp. Sir, 
said Mr. B., I wish to put the question seriously to every 
member within the sound of my voice, whether they be- 
lieve it possible to mature and to pass.a proper bill upon 
the subject during the present session! lf the House 
should make the attempt, I feel positive that my course 
will be proved to be correct, After wasting much pre- 


cious time in the discussion, and after dividing the friends 
of domestic manufactures themselves, the bill will eventu- 
ally be postponed until the next session. Iam sorry that 
Iam compelled to make these observations, but self-pre- 
servation is the first law of nature. As a Representative 
of Pennsylvania, as a friend to the tariff, and feeling a 
deep interest in its popularity, I can never look on with 
indifference at the passage of a bill which will at once 
prohibit the importation of foreign woollens; much less 
can I do.so when that bill contains no provisions calcu- 
aten to protect the suffering domestic industry of my own 
tate. 

Mr. HAMILTON said, that it was not his purpose, at 
the present time, to go into a discussion of the policy of 
the measure preposed by the bill under consideration ; he 
would, therefore, endeavor to confine himself strictly to 
the question before the House, which was substantially 
whether our decision on the proposed increase of duty on 
woollens, ought not to be postponed. For voting in the 


affirmative he had many reasons, besides his strong and 


unreserved opposition, generally, to any increase of the 
impost, lct it come up in any shape it might. But tothe 
assage of the bill at the present time there are solid ob- 


jections, In the first place, the whole country, excepting 


those who are to benefit by the monopoly, will be taken 
by surprise, by the imposition of an unexpected and 
grievous tax, at a period when three-fourths of its industry 
is suffering and depressed. No anticipation can have been 
formed of the blow which is meditated : for, although itis 
perfectly true, that several memorials have been present- 
ed from the woollen manufacturers and wool growers this 
session, asking for the bounty of this prohibition, yet an 
expectation has generally been cherished, that we would 
not act on a partial interest, from a partial view of the 
great interests of the country. ‘That this impression pre- 
vailed, he would only appeal to the correspondence from 
this city, which had appeared in the different prints in 
various quarters of the country, Ifa contrary apprehen- 
sion had been entertained, your tables would have groaned 
under the weight of the remonstrances which would have 
been sent here from all quarters against thiscrueland unjust 
measure. Under this false security, even the commercial 
jealousy of the great emporium of our Union, New York, 
has not been awakened, or we should have had the most 
copious intelligence poured in upon us from that city, de- 
monstrating the pernicious tendency of the step you are 
about to take. 

Have we any information as to its operation on the re- 
venue? Has the Chairman of the Committee on Manu- 
factures condescended to enlighten us on this subject, 
beyond his mere surmises and conjectures ? Has he ob- 
tained any estimates from the Treasury? Has he, in one 
word, the sanction of the officer at the head of that De- 
partment, for a measure which is to operate a decided 
prohibition on the import of one class of woollen fabrics, 
and that class principally worn by the poor, who can least. 
bear the burden? No, sir; but he has gone on as if these 
considerations were unworthy of being taken into ac- 
count. After the passage of the tariff of 1824, the Peo- 
ple, at least from that section of the country from which 
I come, supposed that they were to havea respite, and re- 
pose for several years, from the agitations of this vexatious 
and disgusting topic. They knew that it had terminated 
in a compromise, the chief expense of which they had to 
bear, but, like the traveller stopped by a foot-pad on 
Hounslow Heath, who is willing to compound to get off 
with his shirt and waistcoat, even with the loss of his coat 
and watch, they were suffering and content. Butit 
seems that this blessed compromise has not brought 
peace and security, and we are again to be thrown into 
commotion and combat. 

A gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BARTLETT] 
remarked, when the subject was before the House a few 
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days since, that it ought not to produce any excitement; 
and connected it with an allusion for which, as he receiv- 
ed your just rebuke, I shail abstain from saying any thing 
in regard to the wit and delicacy in which that allusion 
was conceived and expressed. Not calculated to produce 
excitement! Did not the tariff of 1824 produce excite- 
ment? Did it not shake this Union to its centre? Did 
not the People in those quarters where your injustice 
was most felt, boldly challenge you to produce the war- 
rant for your authority in travelling one inch beyond re- 
venue in the imposition of your duties? And when, in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, you 
talked of encouraging domestic manufactures, did they 
not point to that part of the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion which formed this Constitution, in which the power 
to promote and encourage the useful arts, &c. by boun- 
ties, was expressly refused to you? Did they not tell 
you that the rights of property of one part of the commu- 
nity were invaded by an iniquitous taxation, for the bene- 
fit of a smaller part? Sir, the just philosophy of Burke, 
in regard to the People of England, is true as it respects 
their descendants. ‘That the notion of liberty is not a 
pure abstraction; it attaches and adheres to something 
tangible, and susceptible of sensation ; that, as personal 
tights were secure in that country, the vigilance of this 
sentiment. was directed to property and taxation. And 
let me tell you that, in this country, it exists with an in- 
tensity which will always be felt whenever you attempt 
injustice in your burdens. i 

What now is the object ? Why, because a single branch 
of employment is laboring under a paralysis, which is af- 
fecting the general industry of the whole country, we 
are to relieve it by an amount levied on the community 
at large. And, forsooth, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Manufactures thinks he has surmounted the whole 
difficulty of the question by counting his ten millions of 
sheep that. may have browzed on the mountains of the 
North, and by calculating the quantity of wool which 
they carry on their backs; when the odious and undis- 
guised object is to transfer this wool to the backs of the 
poor men of our country, and to charge each of them at 
least a tax of a dollar a piece, extra, for the patriotism of 
the transfer, The tariff of 1824 was a mammoth, 
I admit; but is not this a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
The Chairman of the Committee on Manufactures con- 
soles us with an account of the number of thriving 
villages that have been built, and may be built, by 
what he is pleased to call even a partial protection of 
the woollen manufacturers of the country. Yes, sir; 
these villages have been built at our expense, by a duty 
of forty-five to sixty-five per cent. on the aggregate con- 
sumption ofthe country. The sum is easily worked, sir: 
If you willlevy a tax of five dollars on the coat, waistcoat, 
and pantaloons, of every poor man inthe country, and 
carry the fruits of this imposition to the banks of the Con- 
necticut or Merrimack, villages, of course, will spring 
up, without number, although thousands at a distance 
are in Want and misery compelled to contribute to these 
fine ‘creations, Again, sir, do gentlemen suppose that 
the-bill will travel on through this House unburdened ? 
Do they think this caravan will go to Mecca, to the very 
shrine of Patriotism, without bearing many tributes and 
offerings ? In other words, will not this old Diligence 
pick up, nits way, pig iron, hemp, bar iron, and every 
other article that human fancy can imagine, until it will 
fairly break down with its load? Have we time to dis- 
pose of sucha machine? Have we the information to 
act understandingly ? "rhe period for-us to go home, 
thank God, is approaching ; we have all the appropria- 
tion bills to pass, many of them involving the most impor- 
tant measures, and some of them questions of the greatest 
difficulty. But 1 have but one word more to say, to stay 
this measure ; it is about 


te be precipitated on this | try, their true charact 


House, when those who are to pay the tax, are quiet at 
their homes, not dreaming of harm. Their indignation 
will be in proportion to their surprise. And, but for the 
unjust haste with which this measure will be forced up- 
on the country, you would have had emphatic testimony 
of this; and, as the Representative of some of those who 
will suffer by your partial legislation, 1 protest against 
your injustice. 

Mr. BURGES said he had risen to state what was the 
real question before the House : for, after all that he had 
heard, this seemed to be necessary. The true and only 
object of the bill was to give to the manufacturers of 
woollen goods the protection that was intended for them 
by the act of 1824; but which they have failed to re- 
ceive, owing to: the evasions of that act. He could not 
conceive how so simple an object as this came to be con- 
nected with the ratiocinations of Mr. Burke, with the pro- 
gress of the caravans in Upper Asia, the achievements of 
the heroes of Hounslow Heath, and a varicty of other sube 
jects which appeared to dance and gambol through the 
imaginations of some gentlemen. ‘The discussion of the 
bill involved a mere calculation on the value of property, 
and was no more calculated to produce any excitement 
than a common sum in reduction or substraction. He 
could not conceive what there was in the locality of these 
manufactures—what there was in the fact, that that loca- 
lity happened to lie between certain parallels of northern 
latitude, to make gentlemen delight to say that the ques- 
tion involved in the bill was so very serious—that it was 
highly dangerous~in a word, that it was a monstrous 
question, Jf other gentlemen chose to bring in bariron, 
and pig iron, and a variety of other articles which seemed 
familiar to the imaginations of some gentlemen, he could 
not help it—the Committee on Manufactures could not 
help it—it was not their project, and they were not justly 
answerable for objections which did not belong to the 
billas they reported it. The manufacturers of woollen 
goods had presented the subject of the bill in various 
memorials laid before the House ; and the question was, 
whether the House was to postpone for a whole year the 
consideration of the subject, because certain gentlemen, 
not authorized by their constituents to do so, had sug- 
gested that other branches of manufacture were suffering 
in the same manner? Was the House to waita whole 
year for grievances? Gentlemen had referred to our 
great commercial emporium. Was the House to be told 
that that great city did not understand her own interests ? 
Or would it be pretended that the merchants cf New 
York were not apprised of the steps which had been tak- 
en in this matter ? Yet, although sixty or seventy hours 
were sufficient to take to them the knowledge of our 
proceedings and to bring back the declaration of their 
will, not a memorial cr a remonstrance had been received. 
from that city in opposition to this measure. To such a 
remonstrance, Mr. B. said, he should ever listen with the 
highest respect, as he was well aware, not only of the 
wealth, but of the intelligence, which prevailed in that 
city. But he could not, for one, believe that, on a sub- 
ject like this, the merchants of New York were asleep ; 
and if it was indeed true, that the interests of commerce 
would suffer so materially from the passage of this bill, 
they would have let the House hear from them long be- 
tore now. He spoke of the merchants at large : for he 
believed that a better knowledge of the principles of po- 
litical economy was to be found throughout the country 
generally, than among a few importing merchants, who 
looked only to their own immediate profit. The effects 
of such a measure were not to be estimated from any 
sudden consequences it might at first occasion, In all 
progressive systems, you must allow at least 20 years for 
their practical development; and if, in that time, th ey shall 
not have injured, but, on the contrary, benefited the coun- 
er is to be estimated accordingly. 
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_ Mr. STEVENSON, of Virginia, said that he did not} dignity and justice of the House, and with a fair course 
intend to enter, at this time, into a general discussion of| of legislation ? He thought not. Would it not be bet- 
the important principles embraced by this bill. Herose| ter, Mr. S. asked, if a revision of the tariff is deemed ne- 
simply to state, 1n a very few words, why he should vote | cessary, and demanded by the manufacturers, to let it 
for the motion to discharge the Committee of the Whole | rest until the next session ; to bring then fairly before 
on the State of the Union from the farther consideration | Congress the whole subject of free trade and national 
of the subject. The question before the House, Mr. S. industry, and let the next Congress, just from the bosom 
considered, ‘was one rather of expediency than principle. | of the People, discuss and settle the question? Sucha 
The motion had been submitted, with the single view of | course, Mr. S. thought much the most desirable. He 
ascertaining distinctly whether the House were prepared | presumed it was with this view his friend from Pennsyl- 
to discuss, at this session, ‘the principles and policy of | vania, (Mr. Bucnanay,] offered his resolution the other 
the tariff.” This was the only question now tobe decided. | day. It was calculated te heal, rather than inflame, our 
If gentlemen were determined to enter upon the discussion | differences, and would be the means of bringing to the 
of the subject, and to persevere to a final result, he ad- ultimate decision of the question, the high sanction of 
mitted they ought to vote against the motion, and to retain | calm, deliberate, and dignified legislation. He hoped, 
the bill in, the committee ; if, on the contrary, the House | therefore, the motion would prevail ; that the Committee 
thought with him, that it could not be fally and fairly dis- | would be discharged, and the bill laid upon the table, 
cussed and acted onat the present session, he hoped the | not again to be called up during the present session. It 
motion would prevail ; that the committee would be dis- | was due to the nation, and to the Jousc, that this should 
charged, and the bill laid upon the table for the remainder be done ; and he appealed to the friends and enemies of 
ofthe session. Did gentlemen seriously believe that there | the bill to unite in this course. 
was any probability of our legislating, at this time, fully] Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, said, after so much 
and fairly upon the subject? Was there a member upon remark upon the bill reported by the Committee on Do- 
that floor who imagined that the single interests of the mestic Manufactures, he might, perhaps, as a member of 
woollen manufacturers, which was alone embraced by the that committee, be allowed to say afew words in expla- 
present-bill, would, or could be considered, apart from | nation of his opinion of the bill, and of his views in voting 
the other branches of national industry, and the great in-| against the motion made by his respected colleague. 
terests of the country ? Did they believe that the Repre- | You are aware, said Mr. S., that the Committee of Do- 
sentatives of those portions.of the Union whose interests mestic Manufactures had several memorials referred to 
were more immediately and most deeply affected by the them by the House, representing the depressed state of 
provisions of this bill, would sit silent, and consent to its | our woollen manufactories, and requesting the attention 
Sassage, without vindicating the intcrests of their consti-| of Congress to the subject ; setting forth, amongst other 
‘uents, and demanding a general discussion of the whole | causes of their languishing state, that the spirit of the 
subject ? It was not to be expected, This bill, Mr. S.| present tariff was evaded, and that they were sufferers 
said, disguise it as you will, is most obnoxious and unjust. | by the violation of existing laws. Lo correct the evils 
it was infinitely more so than the one of 1824, under complained of, the petitioners urged the adoption of a 
vhich the Southern and Southwestern country were now | minimum valuation for woollen goods, and the assessment 
bleeding at every pore. Could gentlemen hope to drive of the duty upon such minimum. J agreed with the ma- 
on by detachment this protecting duty policy, to the ut- jority of the committee as to the principle, and it was 
ier ruin of the other interests of the country, and expect adopted. The next point was to settle the minimum 
no opposition? It was impossible! It was in vain to} prices, and, in doing this, I thought that too high a rate 
preach up conciliation, if this fatal policy, this political} was, in my opinion, required, and voted with the minori- 
tolossus, which is to overshadow and reduce a portion of| ty. T regretted that so high a rate was settled, believing 
us to beggary, is to be persevered in and adhered to. It} it unjust as regarded the general interest, unwise as it 
must beget division and hatred, and interrupt the harmo- | related to the manufacturers. Jt was calculated to pro- 
ny and peace of the Union. produce an impression unfavorable to the general pur 
Sir, do gentlemen believe that a subject of this charac-| pose of the bill, and thus to defeat the whole design. I 
ter, one which, two years ago, agitated so deeply the| still, however, trust, that, after the discussion which has 
whole country, and roused into action all its rival inter-| taken place, if we go into Committee, those who advo- 
ests—a subject which affects not only the commerce and| cate, and those who resist, the bill, as it stands, may 
political economy of the country, but the liberty of pro-| come to some better understanding, and that something 
perty itself, and the very principles of the Government—| may be effected, not too exorbitant on the one part, nor 
will be permitted to pass, without fair and free discussion, | oppressive on the other. I cannot consent to vote for : he 
and the strongest resistance? Are we again to have the | bill as it stands. It imposes, in fact; an increase of 200 
scenes which divided and distracted us in 1824? Do wej per cent. on the cost of a certain grade of goods, used 
not know that, after eight week’s discussion, the present principally by the poor, and an average increase of more 
tariff passed this House by only a few votes ? That upon than 50 per cent. on the part of the present tart. If 
the great question of the woollens, the House was equal- | the bill should go to the Committee of the Whole, I do 
ly divided, (I believe 93 and 93,) and that at last it was | not despair of such facts being elicited as will lead to 
settled by compromise and concession between the two | the preservation of the minimum principle, and an equi- 
Houses? Have we time, and are the House prepared | table adjustment of its rate, so as to save the manufactu- 
for this state cf things at the present session ? He thought | rers, without violating the general principles of just 
not. Was itnot injurious, too, Mr. S. said, to attempt to legislation. Let us, at least, do justice to ourselves, by 
discuss it, unless we intended acting finally upon the sub- | acting upon the subject without prejudice and without 
ject? Would it not be productive of serious mischicf to | passion. On the motion before you, I do not think proper 
the commercial interests? He appealed to his friend | to go into the general merits or demerits of the bill. i 
from New York, on his left, [Mr. Cawnnuxene,] so deep- that be reserved for its proper time. At that time, aa 
ly verzed in commercial knowledge, and whose opinions j that I shall be able to show that the extent to w. Bie 
commanded so justly the high commendation of the shali be willing to go, may be done with perfect jus on 
House, to know if the discussion of this subject, even | to the several parts of this Union, after due reference 9 
for a week, would not produce speculations to thejtheir various interests ; and J pledge myself to oe. 
amount of-many. millions of dollars? Was it right to form one of a majority to do that, as regards this Neh a 
hazard such consequences? Did it comport with the | that has not the full sanction of what little of thedight o 
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can as ‘soon discover in Committee as we could in the 
House, whether it is likely to be put into such shape as 
finally to pass. ` 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said, he was in favor of the motion 
to discharge the Committee. Althoughhe had been óp- 
posed to many provisions of the tariff when that bill pass- 
ed the House, yet he would not now be in favor of re- 
pealing them, because he had been told that the effect 
of that bill had been to draw immense capital into some 
particular branches of trade, and that fact would indice 
him to continue the protection after it had once been 
given. If the proposition now before the House were to 
repeal a protecting law, he should certainly be against it, 
though he might have opposed the law. But the friends 
of this bill do not ask merely for a continuance of pro» 
tection. That, indeed, was the first ground taken, and 
if they had advanced no further, he should not have said 
any thing ; but they do go a great deal further, and in- 
jure the bill, by attempting too much. The House is 
told that the protecting law of 1824 is now evaded in 
three or four different modes. This argument is very 
properly urged. ‘Those frauds must be prevented ; but 
the bill goes much farther, and, instead of securing the 
duty already laid, it adds a new one, amounting to an 
actual prohibition of nearly one half of all the woollen 
goods imported. It seeks not protection, but total pro- 
hibition. 1am opposed to entering at this time upon the 
discussion of sucha bill. It would not, in my judgment, 
be doing justice to the other branches of our manufac- 
tures. If the bill were confined to a mere enforcement 
of the revenue laws, I should be in its favor; but when 
they advance a new claim, and insist upon a prohibition, 
I see no reason why this particular branch ‘should have 
greater favor than others, which were included with it 
under the general tariff bill of 1824. Tam warranted in 
saying that its effect will be, an actual prohibition of a 
great proportion of our imported woollens. Yet a pro- 
vision of this importance is slipped in incidentally. They 
could not have done it when the last tariff bill was under 
discussion. They dared not even to have attempted it. 
Such a proposition would not then have been so much as 
lisitned to, nor is it even now directly avowed, but 
brought in in an indirect manner, while the professed 
object of the bill is merely to obviate the evasion of 
taxes. On this ground I am opposed to the bill, and in 
favor of the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DAVIS said that the discussion had taken a much 
wider range than could have been anticipated, by any 
one acquainted with the true nature of the bill. Gentle- 
men, however, had entirely mistaken the character of 
the measure. Both the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
and the gentleman from Louisiana had wholly mistaken 
the principle on which it was founded. The Committee 
on Manufactures were told that very extensive frauds 
were practised at the Custom Houses, by which the pro- 
tecting duties on domestic cloths were evaded, and the 
intentions of the Law of 1824 practically defeated, and 
rendered of none effect. ‘They were asked to apply a 
remedy, and they esteemed it of great importance to do 
it. It was obviously in vain to increase, with this view, 
the ad valorem duty : for, however it might be increased, 
the same evasion would still be practised. Being con- 
vinced of this, the Committee on Manufactures consider- 
ed what else could be done, and they adopted the mini- 
mum principle, as the only remaining expedient. Yet, 
to make a regular ascending’ scale of minimum prices, 
with small differences between them, would open a door 
for precisely the same frauds: for every foreign manu- 
facturer, whose goods were in reality above any one of 
these: minimum prices, would endeavor to introduce 


_veason has been given to me. I voted against the motion 
of my colleague, although I apprehend he will finally be 
found to have proposed a course which would have saved 
the time of the’ House from being wasted on a bill that 
‘cannot be matured into a law during the present session. 

Mr. McLANE, of Delaware, said, he was opposed to 
the motion to discharge the committee, for some reasons 
which, perhaps, were peculiar to himself. Although he 
was, and ever had been, an advocate for the tariff system, 
he was not prepared to say that he could vote for this 
bill in its present shape ; although he was prepared to 

‘co-operate in modifying and improving it. But because 
he was opposed to the bill in that particular shape in 
‘which it had béen presented by the Committee of Manu- 
factures, it did not follow that he must shun the investi- 
gation ofithe subject, and not give to it its full and just 
share of consideration, if the time allowed. He would 
Now. inguire what would be the true effect of the present 
„motion, The ground on which it is urged, is, that the 
House has has not now sufficient time to inquire into the 
subject ; and many gentlemen disposed to vote for the 

bill, are unwilling to postpone it on this ground. But 
the effect of the motion, whatever may be the intention 
of its mover, will certainly be to defeat the bill, and thus 
to deprive the country of the benefits derived from an 
adequate protection to this valuable branch of our 
manufactures. The consideration af the bill, at this 
time, is resisted on two grounds. First, it is said that it 
will produce excitement, by striking at the vital interests 
of the country ; and, secondly, that it is not sufficiently 
comprehensive, and does not embrace a sufficient num- 
ber of objects to be protected. Mr. McL. said, that none 
could deprecate more than he did any cause of excite- 
ment inthe country ; but, if excitement is to be produced 
by the discussion of this bill, it must be because it is in- 
separable from the subject itself. If it arise at all, it will 
‘arise whenever the subjectis brought up. But why, 
asked Mr. McL., is this excitement produced by it at all ? 
It arises from a mistaken opinion, that the interests of the 
different parts of the great national community are dis- 
tinct from, and opposed to, each other. I do not believe 
this, and, therefore, I am in favor of the policy ; but, so 
80 long as an opposite opinion is held, the seeds of ex- 
citement will be here ; the same causes of it will exist at 
the next session which exist now, and they will probably 
rather increase than diminish. As to the other objection, 
that the bill comprehends only one object to be protected, 
Lam in favor of its consideration now, for this very reason; 
it is simple—it is brought to one point, and’ confines 
itself to a single} object, which all can comprehend. 
Heretofore, on the contrary, it has been usual to include 
many different objects in the same bill, in order to carry 
some one prominent object of policy through the House. 
Now, I am entirely opposed to this species of legislation. 
I disapprove of legislating by compromise. Either a 
particular branch of industry requires protection, or it 

“does not, if it- does not, nothing should induce the House 
to protect it; but if it does, let it be fairly presented to 
‘the House, and clearly understood, and then let it receive 
that degree of protection which itrerits. But I protest 

against the system of compromise. {tis a system of in- 
jury. Heré.we have a singlé object before us: the peti- 
tioners say that an important branch of domestic manu- 
factures is now in danger of being wholly prostrated by 
foreign competition. Now, itis surely easier to compre- 
hend the subject, and to judge’ if their statements be 
true, thanif all the different objects which different gen- 
tlemen may suppose to need protection, had been taken 
up with it and included inthe same bik I at least con- 
fess that I am more able to understand it, and Yam in 
favor of considering it for the very reason that it excluded | them as below it ; and there was no guard against this, 
the principle of compromise. We may at least go into | but to make the space between the prices so large as to 


ee ee 2 oat hole, and modify the bill; and we | render this impossible. The Committee are fully aware 
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that the space between 40 cents and 250 cents is great ; 
but they were also aware that goods of the intermediate 
value are already supplied, and can be made in suffi- 
cient quantities fully to satisfy the market.. Had they 
interposed an intermediate price, none of the existing 
difficulties would have been remedied. The motion ot 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania proposes delay—but 
what is it that is tobe delayed ? The protection of pro- 
perty to the amount of 100,000,000, which is now jcop- 
ardized and suffering by fraud. The memorialists tell 
us, their property is suffering—is sinking. Must we 
wait till it is sunk, till it has perished, and then come 
here. next year to legislate for its protection ? Is this 
our duty ? These same memorialists are our countrymen 
—our constituents. So much comity, at least, is due to 
them, as to inquire whether the statements they have 
made aretrue. It is said, that there is a want of time to 
consider the subject, and to derive the information ne- 
cessary to act upon it. Is the subject new? Is this 
House taken by surprise ? If it is, I am as ready to agree 
to. delay as the gentleman from Pennsylvania—but the 
fact is not so. 
for months before we met. It has been largely discuss- 
edin the public papers. Meetings have been held, and 
memorials: have been published, with notice that they 
would be presented to this House. Those memorials 
have followed us here, and have been heaped upon our 
table from day to day.. They have been referred to a 
Standing Committee of the House, anda bill has been 
reported, two weeks ago—printed, and laid upon the ta- 
bles of the members. Can we now be told, that this is 
a new subject ? That the House knows nothing about 
it? That it has been taken by surprise, and has not now 
time to come to any understanding of the matter ? Was 
not this very subject discussed in 1824? and, if farther 
facts are necessary, is there not abundant time to obtain 
them ? The objection, then, from the shortness of the 
time, is not worthy of regard. What subject of greater 
moment is on the table of the House ? Not only the 
manufacturers, but all the growers of wool—not only the 
manufacturing, but the agricultural interest, have a deep 
interest in the bill. They are our constituents—they cry 
to us for relief—I hope we shall not be deaf to. their en- 
treaty. 

Mt. MALLARY demanded that the question should 
he taken by yeas and nays, and it was so ordered by the 
Mouse. 

‘A motion was made to adjourn, but it was negatived. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that the vote just taken fur- 
nished another evidence of the impetuosity with which 
the friends of the bill were disposed to force it upon the 
House. The gentlemen tell us about frauds, [said he] 
but say nothing of how they are committed. They say 
their objectis not to increase the duty, but only to secure 
the collection of the duty. I have listened attentively to 
all they have advanced, and I cannot say less than that, 
in my judgment, the House is imposed upon, if that is 
thought to be the object of the bill. The very discus- 
sion of the subject has a ruinous effect. If this debate 
goes on for one week, speculations will take place in 
woollen goods to the amount of millions of dollars. The 
object of the bill is prohibition—nor is there any thing 
in the bill, either in its form or substance, which will 
opérate to ensure the collection of the revenue. It goes, 
on the other hand, to annihilate the revenue. If, howev- 
er, the House is determined to go into the question, I 
am prepared to meet it; yet, with all deference to the 
honorable gentleman from Delaware, I must tell him that 
1 would rather take the Tariff of 1824, with all its com- 


promises, than the bill now proposed. That whole Tariff 


ill was nothing to this; with all its various and multi- 
plied provisions, it did not affect the country half so 
much as this bill will affect it. 


This subject has been publicly agitated’ 


T call on the Committee 


of Manufactures to tell us, for they have not yet told us, 
how much duty it is that they intend to put upon these 
goods. Iask, how much per cent. upon the price their 
new duty is intended to demand ? We have no report— 
no calculation. When the Tariff bill of 1824 was brought 
into the House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania who 
was then Chairman of the Committee of Manufactures, 
(for whom, however I may have. differed from him in 
opinion, I evet cherish the greatest personal respect, ) 
gave to the House a statement, exhibiting, in one 
column, the existing duty, and in another, the duty pro- 
posed. This afforded the House some data to go by— 
it enabled them, in some measure, to judge of the effect 
of the bill ; but now we have not one item to guide us. 

Sir, I consider the present bill as the most formidable 
measure of the kind that was ever brought into this 
House ; it imposes duties of one hundred, and 
one hundred and fifty per cent. on a large part 
of all the woollen goods which now form the subject of 
commerce. I earnestly hope the motion to discharge 
the Committee will prevail. I was sorry to hear some of 
the observations which fell from my friend from Dela- 
ware. That gentleman ought to know that, before the 
bill has been one week in Committee, there will be 
twenty different propositions to add to the number of 
objects included in it. Can that gentleman suppose 
that the members from Pennsylvania and New York will 
sit quietly by and not ask for their share in the benefits 
of the bill? He must surely know that such a bill cannot 
be dismissed from this House under three weeks, and that 
then it will go with forty new sections added. I cer- 
tainly do not wish to retard, far less prevent, the due ex- 
amination of any measure on which there is the least pos- 
sibility that the House can come to a conclusion within the 
limits of the session. But this is not such a measure ; 
and the instant you determine to go into Committee of 
the Whole upon this bill, you convert this whole Union, 
from Maine to Mexico, into one sea of speculation. Let 
it be known that the House even deliberates on the bill, 
and from twenty to thirty millions of dollars will be in- 
stantly afloat. Gentlemen may talk to me as they please 
about the lamentable distresses of the manufacturers of 
New England, with their hundreds of thousands and their 
half million in their pockets. If they are distressed, it 
is by the spirit of speculation. It is the fruit of their 
own measures, and they have themselves alone to thank 
for it. As tothe present bill, I say boldly, that itis a 
fraud on the Committee of Manufactures. They come 
into the House proposing to protect the revenue, and 
bring a bill which destroys the revenue, and throws us 
upon an ocean of speculation. The House has not yet 
acted on any of the great subjects which lie before it. 
It has not touched the Bankrupt Bill, It has done no- 
thing on the West India question. It has passed none of 
the appropriation bills ; and itis now asked to occupy the 
residue of the session on a subject, which, I will venture 
to say, no man in the United States ever expected to be 
discussed by this Congress. ‘The gentleman from Dela- 
ware says, that the city of New York is well informed as 
to what we are doing and have done in relation to this 
matter ; for one, I have written a number of letters to 
that city, requesting information on the topics of the bill, 
and I have had time to receive but one letter in reply- 
I do not believe the House is prepared to go into the sub- 
ject, and I hope the Committee of the Whole will be dis- 
charged from its consideration. 

{Here the debate closed for this day.} 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1827. 
APPRAISERS OF GOODS. _ 
Mr. COCKE moved the following resolution : 
Resolved, That the Committee o Ways and Means be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of. abolishing 
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the office of Appraisers of Goods in the Custom Houses, 
and assigning that duty to the Inspectors of Customs of 
-the United States. , ; 

Mr. C. said, that he had received information by letter, 
which induced him to believe that the two offices might, 
with advantage, be united. With the exception of our 
great commercial seaports, he had reason to believe that 
the appraisers were not employed more than five or six 
weeks ina year, although many of them received a year’s 
salary. If the two offices could be united in the same 
person, without injury to the revenue, he thought it ought 
to be done. He proposed the measure, however, only 

as a subject of inquiry, and hoped that it would receive 
the attention ‘of the committee at as early a period as 
practicable. 

Mr. BARNEY then inquired of the Chair whether it 

“would be in order, at this time, to discuss the merits of the 
resolution, 

Mr. SPEAKER replied, that such a discussion would 
be in order, but was unusual on a resolution which pro- 
posed merely an inquiry. 

Mr. BARNEY then said he would detain the House 
but a few minutes. He was far from opposing the in- 
quiry, but hoped, on the contrary, thatthe subject would 
be fully investigated. The result of such an investiga- 
tion would show that the revenue is protected almost en- 
tirely by/these appraisers ; and the office, instead of being 
abolished, should be additionally guarded, and the num- 
ber of appraisers increased. Mr. B. here went into a 
statement of the manner in which the duty of these offi- 
cers was performed, and said that, from a cambric needle, 
up to the entire amount of a great variety of the goods 
imported into the country, the whole had to pass under 
their revision, and their fidelity was the only security of 
the revenue., In the port of Baltimore there were but 
two appraisers, and they were obliged to open one pack- 
age of each of those in an invoice of dry goods, and give 
their sanction to the invoice, or it could not pass. All de- 

ended on their faithfulness and skill. An inspector, on 

he contrary, was a mere tide-waiter, who required no 
other qualification than vigilance, and whose whole duty 
consisted in keeping such a watch as should prevent smug- 
gling, No personal skill, nor any knowledge of the 
market value of any species of goods, was at all needful 
-to him, but were the very qualities on which the excel- 
lence of an appraiser depended. The tendency of the 
resolution was to remove the most effectual guard upon 
the revenue, and to leave all the benefits of our com. 
merce to be invaded by a host of foreigners. 

Mr. COCKE replied, that the gentleman could not cer- 
tainly have heard what he said, or he would not have in- 
dulged himself in the remarks he had made. In his ob- 
servations he [Mr. C.] had expressly excepted our great 
commercial sea-ports; but the gentleman must surely 
know, that there were a vast number of little ports of 
entry distributed along our coasts, each of which, accord- 
ing to the present law, must have two appraisers, although 
the whole revenue collected would scarcely amount to as 
touch as their salaries; where a ship did not enter more 
than once in two years. Each of these ports was, never- 
theless, required to have its inspector and itsappraiser. He 
could not conceive that this was necessary. In the large 
cities upon our sea-board, he knew very well that both 
descriptions of officers were necessary, and where they 
were necessary, there let them continue with all his heart. 
He wished to see them united only where the two offi- 
cers were unnecessary, Gentlemen, perhaps, were not 
aware that it cost the Government between 30 and 40,000 
dollars annually, to pay the salaries of these officers. 
He hoped, therefore, the resolution would be considered ; 
and whether it went to the Committee of Ways and 
Means or to the Committee on Commerce, he was indif- 
ferent. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG observed, in reply, that the im- 
pressions of the gentleman from Tennessee on this sub- 
ject, were certainly incorrect. The collection law of 
1824, says expressly, that, at certain of the large sea- 
ports therein named, appraisers should be statedly em- 
ployed, with annual salaries; but that, in other ; and 
smaller ports, they shall only be employed occasionally as 
they are needed, and shall receive no salary, but a per 
diem allowance. 1f the gentleman would consent to lay 
his resolution on the table till he could have an opportu- 
nity of examining that law, he would find that all his 
views were met by its provisions. 

Mr. COCKE said that, as his friend from New York was 
well acquainted with this subject, instead of laying the 
resolution on the table, he would send it to the Committee 
on Commerce. He was well assured his friend would not 
think the task of investigation too laborious, and on exa- 
mining into the state of facts, he would find that the 
practical operation of the law was not what be supposed 
it to be, and that, in many cases, a salary is paid where 
no services are performed to justify it. 

Mr. CAMLRELENG replied that, if the object of the 
gentleman was only to inquire into abuses of the existing 
law, he must object to the present form of his resolution. 
The office of appraiser, instead of being worthy of abo- 
lition, was one of the most important offices under our 
revenue system, and annually saved to the county a large 
amount of money. He should therefore object even to 
an inquiry, in regard to abolishing it. In order to afford 
time to have the resolution modified, he moved that the 
resolution be, for the present, laid on the table; but 
withdrew the motion at the request of 

Mr. INGHAM, who observed, that the Hause was lia- 
ble to receive a mistaken impression from the remarks of 
the gentleman from Tennessee. ‘The act of 1823 limits 
the office of stated inspector, with an annual ay to 
certain large cities, which are therein enumerated by 
name. In all other ports of entry, appraisers receive a 
per diem allowance of five dollars. ‘Those in the great 
cities receive a salary of fifteen hundred dollars, except 
in the city of New York alonc, where the salary is two 
thousand dollars. Here Mr. I. quoted the law at large ; 
and observed, that, instead of abolishing the office of 
these persons, Government ought rather to enlarge their 
powers, which have been circumscribed and reduced to 
very narrow limits, by decrees of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. STRONG, of New York, explained the manner in 
which the remuneration of inspectors was provided for 
by law, and went into an argument to show that the abo- 
lition of the office of appraiser would require a change 
of almost the entire system of the Revenue Laws. 

Mr. ‘TOMLINSON objected to the form of the resolu- 
tion, and thought the inquiry proposed had no connexion 
with the Committee of Commerce [of which he was Chair- 
man,] but ought to be assigned to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. He doubted the expediency of even an in- 
quiry on this subject. He contrasted the duties and qua- 
lifications of appraisers and inspectors, and deprecated 
the effect which would follow, from an attempt to blend 
the two offices in one person. He said, if the resolution 
were pressed, he should move to amend it by restoring it 
to its original form. At present, he moved to strike out 
‘*the Committee of Commerce,” and insert the “‘Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means.” 

Mr. CAMBRELENG thought that, though the act in 
question had been reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means, the present inquiry pertained rather to the 
Committee on Commerce, as it more immediately affected 
the collection of the Revenue ; and, after a few further 
observations, signified that he had the assent of the gen- 
tleman who introduced tie ~ ~olution, to move that it lie 
upon the table. 
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The motion prevailed, and the resolution was Jaid upon | sury, uperated most extensively to embarrass that inva- 


the table accordingly. 
CLAIMS TO LAND IN MISSISSIPPI. 


2. On motion of Mr. HAILE, it was 

Resolved, Vhat the Committee on the Public Lands be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing 
persons to institute suits against the United States, to try 
the validity of the Bodrea, Livingston, and Demetre claims 
to land in the State of Mississippi. 

{In support of the resolution, Mr. HAILE observed, 
that the settlement of the country was greatly retarded in 
consequence of having a large part of it covered by dif- 
ferent grants of large quantities of land, the title to which 
was yet undecided. If Government was desirous of aid- 
ing the prosperity, and forwarding the population of the 
new States, it ought to come to some speedy decision in 
relation to these tracts, They abounded in all the newer 
parts of the country. In the Territory of Florida, these 
grants included upwards of four millions of acres; in Ar- 
kansas, in Alabama, in Louisiana, and in Mississippi, the 
‘game incumbsances had long existed ; and the time, he 
thought, had now arrived, when the Government ought 
to decide whether these titles shall be confirmed or not. 
As things at present stood, settlers who were ready and 
desirous of entering on these tracts, were deterred by 
the want of such a decision.] 


DUTIES ON WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 


The orders of the day were now announced, and the 
question pending before the House being ona motion of 
Mr. BUCHANAN, of Pennsylvania, to discharge the 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union from 
the further consideration of the bill for the protection of 
Woollen Manufactures— 

Mr. DWIGHT said, he thought there were some posi- 
tions taken on yesterday by the honorable gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Canprerenc,] which required par- 
ticular notice ; and he felt himself inclined to examine 
these positions with more particularity, since they came 
from a quarter which might be supposed to carry no ordi- 
nary degree of sanction. And that was from the city 
of New York—the great commercial emporium of the 
Union. 

The honorable gentleman still insists that the Commit- | 
tee of Manufactures were imposed on. By what power, 
from what source, he would ask? Were they not com- 
posed of enlightened men, selected from the different 
quarters of the Union, for their particular fitness for the 
duties ofthe station ? Had they not made a most elabo- 
rate investigation of the evil which the petitioners wished 
to have redressed ? and had they not, after great delibe- 
ration, reported the bill upon the table, to mitigate, or, 
perhaps, totally to avoid that evil? But the honorable 
gentleman had asked, where were the detailed and spe- 
cific statements of the Chairman of the Committec, 
upon which the House and the nation could form their 
opinion of the propriety of the measure proposed ? 
One of the strong reasons, he confessed, which operat- 
ed upon his own mind, to induce him to oppose discharg- 
ing of the Committee of the Whole from the further con- 
sideration of the bill, was, that, as yet, no opportunity had 
been offered to the honorable Chairman of the Committee 
of Manufactures, to go into an explanation, in detail, of 
the operation of the several provisions of his bill ; and 
yet, the honorable gentleman from New York, while he 
refused that opportunity to explain, would fain pre- 
sent, as a ground of complaint, that no explanation had as 
yet been made. The Committee had stated, in the gene- 
ral, the strong and unanswerable grounds upon which the 
bill was founded, to wit : that frauds to an clarming ex- 
tent “had been committed upon the revenue—frauds 
whieh, while they diminished the receipts into the Trea- 
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luable branch of our home industry—the woollen manu- 
facture. But he has: said, sir, that this affords another 
evidence of the precipitancy with which the House was 
disposed to rush into legislation. Where, sir, he would 
ask, is this evidence? Was not the half of that period 
which the law has devoted to the annual legislation of this 
great country, sufficient to mature a set of provisions by 
which the established principles of our National policy 
were to be carried into execution’? Had not the Tariff 
of 1824, after the fullest discussion, settled the extent of 
protection which the Nation were willing to afford to this 
branch ? and were we not, in good faith, now called 
upon to guard that protection against the evasions com- 
plained of? If this was precipitancy, to discuss a bill atter 
six weeks of maturing in Committee, and before the 
House, where could be found the evidence of our delibe- 
ration? What would become of the bill for occlusion of 
the British Colonial Ports?—a measure of so much import- 
ance that it may involve us in all the calamitics of war 
with the most powerful Nation of Europe. And yet, if 
he was not mistaken, the honorable gentleman himself . 
was one of that Committee, who proposed a prompt and 
decisive action of the House upon the bill alluded to. 
If this is precipitancy, sir, we may as well adjourn at once, 
an J say thata three months’ session is too short for deli- 
berate legislation. For his part, he thougit that no haste, 
consistent with a competent undertsanding of the sub- 
ject, was too great, where you were called upon to le- 
gislate for the relief of a branch of industry which em- 
ployed 70,000 of the People; and 50 or 60 millions of the 
capital of your country. ‘The very facts stated by the ho- 
norable gentleman, went far to show, that no such oppo- 
sition or alarm existed in regard to the measure, as he 
had atempted to shew. He had written, it seems, a dozen 
letters to New York, and to but one of them he had re- 
ecived an answer. And what, sir, is the inference? 
Clearly, he presumed, that the interest taken in the ques~ 
tion among the enlightened merchants of New York was 
not such as the gentleman had declared. And, when 
you are informed that four-fifths of the importing woollen 
trade in our own ports, is in the hands of foreigners, 
there is an obvious reason why the gentleman’s corres- 
pondents are indifferent to the measures which are adopt- 
ed to prevent impositions underit. ‘The honorable gen- 
tleman has made the extraordinary assertion, that this 
measure is of more importance than all the tariff of 1824, 
What, sir, isa bill, affecting at most the duties to be col- 
lected on four millions of woollen goods, to be compared 
with the great system by which articles yielding a revenue 
of twenty millions, were Jaid under new and increased 
duties? The gentleman could not seriously intend such 
an assertion. A change of duties upon almost the whole 
imports of a country, to be compared with a change 
which only affected the low priced broadcloths and ker- 
seymeres ! 

His friend from Virginia [Mr. Mercer} had, the other 
day, asked what was to be the effect upon the revenue ? 
He could only answer, thata bill which was intended to 
prevent frauds upon the revenue, must increase the re- 
ceipts into the customs, if it were framed with the least 
enlightened regard to its legitimate objects. Such, he 
was bound to pronounce, would he the effect of this 
bill. But, suppose the contrary to take place, and that 
the bill should only operate as a prohibition, he could 
then show that nothing alarming would be the result ; 
as he could assure the House, that the utmost extent of 
its injury to the revenue, in that event, would be more 
than counterbalanced by the substantial and permanent 
benefit it would confer upon the most important branch 
of domestic industry. The whole value of the broadcloths 


‘and kerseymeres imported in 1826, did not exceed four 


anda half millions, and the duties upon that sum amount- 
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ed to about one anda half millions. Now, as the maxi- 
mum in the bill was four dollars, he might assume that 
only one-half of the whole amount of importations would 
be affected by its provisions. It needed no extraordina- 
ry powers of arithmetic, therefore, to show, that the 
apprehensions of its effect upon the revenue were not 
well founded. He concluded with a hope that the 
House would refuse the motion to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. HAILE stated, that nothing but an imperious 
sense of duty could have induced him to submit any re- 
marks-to the consideration of the House. We are now 
discussing the propriety of discharging the Committee 
of the Whole from the farther consideration of this bill. 
‘We are not prepared to enter upon its merits at this ses- 
sion. It is well known that the State he had the honor 
to represent, was not represented upon this floor at the 
last session of Congress; consequently business of much 
interest to that State was not acted upon. No one con- 
ceived that this measure would be seriously agitated at 
this session. The opinion has prevailed from one ex- 
tremity of the Union to the other, that this session would 
be exclusively devoted to business—business heretofore 
presented to this House, and which had not been acted 
upon at the last session. So far as the public prints are 
any evidence, they generally indulged in the hope that 
no subject would arise calculated to produce excitement, 
and have a tendency to consume that time that ought to 
be devoted to subjects that have long slept upon your 
table, and are likely to share a similar bad fortune, if this 
bill is taken up. The question addresses itself to this 
House, whether all the varicty of bills now upon your 
table shall yield (precedence to this ; whether measures 
of essential importance to this country, shall lie over an- 
other session, to five consideration to this bill; whether 
ave shall be taken by surprise and forced into a discussion, 
without. information from the ‘Treasury Department, or 
from any other source, as to the effect of this measure 
upon our revenie—and without being fortified with in- 
formation from our constituents. Courtesy should dic- 
tate to the members who urge this measure, that some- 
thing is due to other sections of the country. Bills of 
great magnitude are yet to be acted upon. Sixty or 
seventy private bills lie upon your table. Mr. H. said 
we are. bound to do justice to individuals who have 
waited year after year for the settlement of their just 
demands against the Government, so long withheld from 
them. The bill for the gradual increase of the Navy ; 
the appropriation bills; the bill for the removal of the 
Indians West of the river Mississippi, isyet to be acted 
upon—a measure of deep interest to the new States—a 
measure of great importance to the State he [Mr. H.] 
represented. A bill for the graduation ’of the price of 
publie lands, remains also yet to be acted upon—besides 
other measures of deep interest to the welfare of other 
sections of country. Mr. H. further stated, that he had 
no doubt, and it must be apparent to every one, that 
this measure, iftaken up, would consume the remainder 
of the session, Mr. H. appealed to the generosity of the 
House, to say explicitly whether other sections of coun- 
try should not be heard at this session, upon other sub- 
jects of as deep interest as the one now proposed. The 
House, said Mr. H. ought not to be hurried into this 
measure. It is not called for by the expression of pub- 
lic opinion. Infact, the Southern People did not dream 
that this measure would be seriously urged. Mr. H. in 
conclusion, stated, that he was fearful, if this measure 
was taken up, the balance of this session would be con- 
sumed in debate; and other business of great impor- 
tance would share the cold neglect it met with at the 
Jast sesSon—he, therefore, hoped the Committee would 
be discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject. 


Mr. MALLARY, Chairman of the Committee on Manu- 


factures said, that, as repeated calls had been made upon 
him from different parts of the House for more detailed 
information in relation to the bill, he now rose for the pur- 
pose of replying to those calls, should it be proper in the 
present state of our proceedings. He supposed the pre- 
sent discussion was on a limited question only, on the single 
point, whether the Committee of the Whole on the State 
of the Union should be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the subject. 


Under the impression that no 
suitable time had yet occurred, he had omitted that ex- 
planation in detail, which, he trusted, he was at all times 
able to afford. If, in the opinion of the Chair, it was now 
proper, he would cheerfully answer the repeated calls 
which had been made. . 

(The SPEAKER said, that such statements could not 
strictly be considered out of order ; yet he thought it more 
advisable to wait for a discussion of the general merits of 
the bill, until the House had decided whether it would 
act upon it in Committce of the Whole; or take it up at 
once in the House. ] 

Mr. M. replied, that, for himself, he had supposed it 
would be the most correct course to wait for the decision 
of the House on the question now pending. He was un- 
willing, however, to remain silent, when interrogations 
were repeatedly made. He was ready now to proceed. As 
the Chair had decided that course in order, he should at- 
tempt a reply. Mr. M. said he would first allude to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi. That mem- 
ber has told us a vast number of private bills are before 
the House. I answer, they have two days, each week, 
for their consideration. He says we have a bill for the 
increase of the Navy. I answer, that the Navy always 
had the attention of this House. He says, the appropria- 
tion bills are not yet considered. I answer, did one ever 
fail? Abundance of time for them. He says the ques- 
tion of removing the Indians beyond the Mississippi is not 
yet decided. I answer, Indian affairs are the subjects 
of perpetual legislation. They have never failed to re- 
ceive the marked attention of Congress. He tells us 
again, that measures respecting the public lands are yet 
undecided. answer, that they have had a full share of 
attention by Government. We have been perpetually 
engaged in legislating about them also. We have re- 
mitted millions upon millions due from the purchasers. 
I have done my share in their favor--cheerfully, warmly, 
ardently. Other objects now demand attention. The 
voice of the farming interest has not yet been heard. As 
has been well observed by the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, ‘(Mr Bucmanan, ] it is the last to appear 
the slowest to combine and appeal to the Government 
of the Union. The farmers of the country seldom appear- 
ed in ther strength, and urged their concerns and wishes 
on this foor. For the first time, they had now rallied— 
they came before us in full strength, from Maine to In- 
diana. They present an undived front. This proves, 
that they, once in their lives, have demanded attention to 
theirinterests. They have for once demanded of Congress 
that attention which has been, year :after year, bestowed 
on almost every other great interest of the nation. 
These facts prove, more powerful than any argument, the 
deep interest they feel in the present question. 1t was an 
unanswerable proof, that they felt the great pressure of 
the times, and had a right to require the immediate, deci- 
sive, and energetic aid of our common government in their 
favor, Mr. M. then said he would proceed to answer 
some of the principal interrogatories of gentlemen. He 
should lay before the House such evidence and state- 
ments as he bad been able to obtain. Some were indis- 
putable facts. Some matters of opinion, which he con- 
sidered well-founded. As to opinions, he well knew 
differences would exist. On these the House would de- 
cide. He should present nothing but what he was con- 
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fident was sound and correct, Should it on any point 
prove otherwise, he would frankly and cheerfully ac- 
* knowledge his mistake. 

Qneinguiry was, Why did not the Committee on Ma- 
nufactures make a detailed report? The answer is, that 
it isa short Session. Considerable time would be requir- 
ed toprepare one. It was important to have the measure 
presented as early as possible, to prevent the objections 
already urged from the want of time. With regard to 
the remarks made by him on the first introduction of the 
measure, it could not have been expected, that he should 
anticipate every objection that could be made, and which 
might not be made. On that occasion, his object was to 
show the immense importance of the subject. His great 
desire was to draw the undivided attention of the House 
to its consideration. He wished to prove the policy, as 
well as the necessity, of acting on the subject ; that it de- 
manded immediate attention. I know, said Mr. M. it has 
been asserted, that this pill was of an extraordinary cha- 

racter; that it would, at a single blow, annihilate our fo- 
reign woollen trade; that it was more terrific than the 
famous tariff of 1824. We are told that it will produce a 
total prohibition of that trade. It is also said, that it will 
throw eight or ten millions of wollen goods out of our 
market. If this is to be the effect, said Mr. M. I agree 
© with the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Camprezenc,] 
that we should be a little frightened. It ought to arouse 
all concerned in domestic or foreign trade. Such, Iam 
sensible, are the pretended effects of the proposed mea- 
sure, which have been urged upon the fears and feelings 
ofthe House. They are urged, too, by those who claim 
to have almost the whole, if not exclusive, knowledge of 
all the great interests of the nation at large ; of its agricul- 
ture, commerce, manufactures, revenue. I shall, said 
Mr. M. endeavor to present some of the real effects of the 
present bill on the woollen trade. I shall endeavor to 
prove, that this is not such a mighty dangerous matter, 
such a frightful hydra, as some gentlemen, with very 
brilliant imaginations, may suppose. Now Sir, we have 
been told, and I have been required to answer, whether 
the bill would not entirely destroy our forcign woollen 
trade? J shall first suppose that the bill will prohibit all 
woollen goods to which it refers. The whole imports in 
1826, after making an average allowance for re-expor- 
tation, was $8,000,000. Thisis the full amount imported 
from all the world. The class of goods to which the bill 
refers, neither prohibits, nor can prohibit—that is, cloths, 
cassimeres, flannels and baizes; and goodsof that general 
character amount to $5,132,060. About $3,000,000 
cannot be affected at all. There is, also, to be deducted, 
the amount of goods above the higest minimum of 4 dol 
Jars, which is not reached. ‘This is considered low at 
$750,000. Deduct this amount from $5,132,000, leaves 
$4,332,000 of the class of goods to which the bill has rela- 
tion. In order to make the case most favorable to the op- 
posers of the bill, the above sum of $5,152,000 contains 
no allowance for exportation, which, in proportion to the 
whole amount imported, would be at least $250,000. 

The inquiry has been made as to the amount of woollen 
fabrics that would be found between the different mini- 
mums named in the bill. Ihave been fully aware of its 
importance. Ithas been the subject of unremitted atten- 
tion. Inquiry has been made of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. No aid could be derived from that quarter : no 
detailed information, as to the amount of woollen goods of 
any given price. Cloths and Cassimeres, paying the 
same duty, are not designated in the returns, with refe- 
rence to their cost abroad. The same as to baizes and 
flannels.’ Recourse was then had to intelligent merchants 
and manufacturers, of high standing and solid character, 
who had great experience in business, and were able to 
afford the best information that existed in the country. 


They were as likely to be acquainted with this subject 
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as those friends of the gentleman from New York, to 
whom he had written so many letters, and from whom he 
had received but one in reply. That honorable gentleman 
recently told us he knew all about this matter; and in 
due time, he should tell us what he knew. He again 
seems to be in the dark; and, with all his mercantile in- 
formation, gained in the great commercial emporium, 
acknowledges that he is unable to comprehend the ope- 
rations of the bill under consideration. In due time he 
will, no doubt, redeem his pledge to advise us, as to its 
operations and effects. Ido not pretend to say, said Mr. 
M., that the statement I am now to lay before the House 
is absolutely infallible, but it is drawn from the best soure- 
es of information in my power. It is obtained from men 
of business, intelligence, and integrity. Should it prove 
erroneous, gentlemen on this floor will not fail to detect 
its fallacy. Fask their attention. I challenge a scrutiny, 
rigid, close, severe. 

The estimate of the different prices, Mr. M. gave of the 
various quantities of goods, is as follows; and which 
makes the above sum of $4,382,000 : 

Under $4 per square yard, and over $2 50, $1,500,000 


Under $2 50, and over $2, : 900,000 
Under $2, and over $1 50, 500,000 
Cassimeres under $2, 50, and over $1 50, 400,000 
All others under $1 50, and over $1, 200,000 
Under 1, 296,000 
Baizes and flannels, over 40 cents, 100,000 
Under 40 cents, 486,000 


Being the amount to which the bill refers,q $4,382,000 

Mr, M. said, he would endeavor to explain the effects 
of the bill. They must be confined to the amount of 
$4,382,000 just stated, at all events. There might be 
some other articles, of no great importance, not taken into 
the account. ‘Lhe result will not be materially affected. 

First, then, the amount of woollens under $4 the square 
yard and over $2 50, is estimated at $1,500,000. By the 
bill, this amount is estimated to have cost $4 the square 
yard, and the duty charged accordingly. Observe the 
effect. The duty on $4 is $1 33. On $2 50, 54 per 
cent. would produce a little more than the duty of 334 
on 4 dollars, The average duty on the above amount of 
1,500,000 dollars, would be about 38 percent. That is 
all. But, as we descend from ahigher to a lower mini- 
mum, the duty augments. As it augments, protection to 
the domestic fabric is afforded.. A portion of the 
1,500,000 dollars will be excluded. The deficiency will 
at once be made up by the American article, Fam open 
and frank to confess, that I believe such will be the ef- 
fect. As far as Tam concerned, said Mr. M., such an 
effect I wish to produce. X would not advocate the bill 
unless I was confident such would be its operation. The 
amount that would probably be driven out of our market, 
of this 1,500,000 dollars, may be 500,000 dollars. ‘The 
more the better. Set down 500,000 dollars of this class 
to be driven from our market. We must now deduct the 
sum of $1,500,000 from the amount above mentioned, of 
4,382,000 dollars. ‘There is left under the $2 50 mini- 
mum, 2,282,000 dollars. 

Next, the amount under $2 50, and over $2 the 
square yard, is estimated at $900,000. ‘The duty on $2 50 
is 82 cents. The duty on $2 is 66 cents. The dif- 
ference, 16 cents—average, 8 cents. Considering the 
frauds now practised, this amount of extra duty will not 
affect the foreign fabric. The importation of goods va- 
lued between $2 50 and $2, will not suffer. This 
amount may therefore be deducted from the above amount 
of $2,282,000. The remainder would be $1,982,000, 
yet to be considered. it embraces cloths under $2, and 
over $1 50, estimated, as before, at 500,000 dollars. 
Cassimeres under $2 50, and over $1 50, 400,000 dol- 
lars. All other cloths, broad and narrow, under $1 50, 
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will become acquainted with the resources, industry, 
skill, and enterprise, of our People. Again, by retutns 
from a part of the country, and a small part only, we have 
exact information. There is employed capital to the 
amount of 5,683,000 dollars. Six millions pounds of 
wool annually consumed ; 395,000 yards of broad cloths ; 
5,668,000 yards of narrow ; and 1,927,000 yards of flan- 
nels. From this statement, which is correct, we ascer- 
tain the power of five or six millions of capital, and the 
skill which conducts it. Consider forty millions in the 
United States now employed. No one, then, can for a 
moment doubt the ability of the country to supply, almost 
instantaneously, any deficiency that will be produced by 
the proposed measure. One or two millions of domestic 
fabrics would reach our markets in ninety or one hun- 
dred and twenty days. All alarms on this point may be 
hushed. The blasts of hostility may cease. The coun- 
try is in no danger. The palpitating timidity of the 
commercial interest may rest in quiet repose. 

Ihave endeavored to present, so far, such statements 
and opinions as inquiries demanded. It may be asked, 
what advantage will the exclusion of this small amount cf 
one or one and a half millions be to our manufacturers ? 
It appears that they produce twenty-five or thirty millions 
already. To this, in advance, I readily answer, in lan- 
guage so often used before. The quality of goods that 
may be excluded, are now manufactured, or may be, in 
the most ample abundance. ‘The quantity may be ten 
or fifteen millions per annum. The English manufac- 
turer has a surplus, and, driving it into our market, sells 
it at auction, at any price. A glut takes place. The 
whole stock declines, whether domestic or foreign. ‘The 
foreigner loses 30 per cent. on his share—five hundred 
thousand, or a million, or a million and a half. ‘The 
American loses on his three millions, five millions, ten 
millions—the same per cent. ‘The Englishman has his 
market safe at home. If he loses, he prefers losing 
abroad. Hence, the markets in our own country are 
fluctuating. Our manufacturer can make no safe calcu- 
lations. He may know, and does know, the capacity of 
his own country to produce, to consume. He will adapt 
his supply to itsdemand. But he cannot tell when the 
forcigner will throw in an overstock. Fatal experience 
has proved the fallacy of all calculations, the most pru- 
dently made. The best plans are thwarted. Foreign 
“tactics” in trade have finally compelled the American 
manufacturer to surrender in despair. Qn one side he is 
depressed by the frosty indifference of his own Govern- 
ment: on the other, by the triumphant frauds of his fo- 
reign rival. He is compelled to retire from a market 
which the foreigner can command at pleasure ; in which 
the foreign agent is lord and master, 

To another important inquiry, I will, said Mr. M., en- 
deavor to reply. What is to be the cffect on the reve- 
nue? This, of necessity, said Mr. M., must be a matter 
of opinion—judgment. From its nature, it could not be 
the subject of demonstration. Our revenue principally 
depends upon duties on imports. When all branches of 
trade flourish, the revenue is increased. If they decline, 
the revenue is diminished. Much depends upon affairs 
in every part of the world. 1f tea rises in China, less is 
imported. H' sugar is scarce, we import less, If spirits 
are cheap, we import more. If domestic productions 
have a good market abroad, consumption of foreign arti- 
cles isaugmented. Hence, we see our ablest financiers 
are constantly disappointed in their calculations. 

But, said Mr. M., there are some rules upon this sub- 
ject, which will not deceive us. A poor, miserable, im- 
poverished country, cannot purchase of a foreign nation 
what conyenience or luxury demands. The capacity to 
purchase, will always be the measure of revenue, deriv- 
ed, as that is, of the United States. If it cannot buy of 
other nations, it cannot have revenue from imports. 


estimated at 496,000 dollars. | Baizes and flannels, 
amounting to 586,000 dollars. As the difference in the 
duty between goods costing $2 50, and those costing $2, 
is only 16 cents, it will not be sensibly felt, until the 
price falls considerably under 2 dollars. The bill may 
operate as a protection on one-half of the above named 
500,000 dollars, costing under $2, and over $1 50. De 
duct 250,000 dollars from the residuum above stated, of 
1,982,000 dollars, there would be left $1,732,000 from 
the classes of goods yet to be named. 

Next, cassimeres under $2 50, and over $1 50. By 
referring to the calculations just made, it will be evi- 
dent that the bill will not materially affect but a small 
proportion of this class. 

The next class of goods, embracing broad and nar- 
row cloths of all descriptions, below the value of $1 50, 
amounts to 496,000 dollars. ‘This will be excluded by 
the operation of the bill. 

The value of flannels and baizes is 586,000 dollars. Of 
this, 100,000 dollars worth is above 40 cents the square 
yard. It will be driven out of the market. There will 
then be left 486,000 dollars under 40 cents. The 40 
cents the square yard equal 30 cents the running yard. 
The amount of 486,000 dollars is composed of goods at 
and under 30 cents per running yard. A great propor- 
tion of this description of goods will be found between 
25 and 30 cents. The amount of duty on 30 cents, is 
10 cents. On 25 cents, the duty is 8 3-10 cents; differ- 
ence, 1 6-10 cents. ‘The bill cannot operate but in a 
small degrec on flannels and baizes, even as low as 20 
cents per yard, But suppose it may exclude one half 
of the above sum of 486,000 dollars, equal to 243,000 
dollars. I come, therefore, to this general result : there 
may be excluded, of the class between $4 and $2 50, 
500,000 dollars. Also excluded, between $2 and $1 50, 
250,000 dollars, 

Next, that class of goods, cloths and cassimeres under 
$1 50, amounting to 496,000 dollars, will be mostly ex- 
cluded. Of flannels above 40 cents the square yard, 
100,000 dollars will be also excluded. This will be the 
case with 243,000 dollars of the last articles, under 40 
cents the square yard, making, in the aggregate, 1,589,- 
000 dollars. 

This amount, said Mr, M., that may be excluded, is on 
the supposition only that foreign fabrics are to be offered 
to our markets in the same relative proportions, as to 
prices, that they now are. When we look at the practi- 
cal operation, the amount above stated will probably be 
too large. The foreign manufacturer, when he sees that 
cfticient protection is afforded to any portion which he 
now sends, will give us fabrics at or near some one of 
the minimum prices, at which there is but little or no 
advance of duty. The cffect may be to prevent the 
American manufacturer from supplying that particular 
fabric, and will have some influence on such qualities as 
the latter produces. Hence, it is evident that the amount 
of foreign cloths to be driven out of our market, will be 
legs than has been stated, 

Another inquiry has been often made: Can Americans 
apply the deficiency that may be produced by the bill? 
Of this we may form an opinion with very little dangdy of 
error. “On a former occasion, Mr. M. said he had en- 
deavored to show the amount of capital employed, the 
quantity of raw material used, the vast number of manu- 
factories now totally unemployed, or partly suspended, 
and the amount of fabries produced fora year or two past : 
Capital in the manufacture could not be less than 40,000,- 
000 dollars ; the fabrics not less than twenty-five or thirty 
millions. The articles that are most affected are such as 
can be the most readily produced in this country. The 
proposed measure would set all in motion at once. New 
capital would be invested. The market would be in- 
stantly supplied. Of this no one can possibly doubt, who 
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Whatever, therefore, diminishes that capacity to pur- 
chase, must, of course, diminish that revenue. If any 
one class of people are bankrupt, ruined, consumption is 
so far ended, except it may be the very . necessaries of 
life. Apply, then, these principles to the subject, before 
us: “Look at them with the eye of candor. Examine 
them with the judgment of a statesman. It has been 
shown, and not contradicted from any quarter, that 
eighty millions are now devoted by the farming and manu- 
facturing interest to the single branch of employment to 
which I have referred. Millions of our people are di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned. Their ability to purchase 
foreign articles depends upon their interests being sus- 
tained. Of course, their ability to contribute to the reve- 
nue of the country, depends upon the same foundation. 
Prostrate, overthrow, annihilate this ability—a man must 
be stupid not to discover the effects. Suppose the bill 
should operate to stop a million and a half of woollens 
from abroad : it might keep alive eighty millions of capi- 
tal; it might enable its possessor to prosper, flourish. 
Destroy it, sink it—consider, then, the consequences as 
to revenue merely. Let the wide-spread havoc through 
the country pass by unheeded. We are now considering 


$23,272,000. Itis now reduced. The estimate for 1827 
is $20,400,000. The great interests of the nation are 
sinking. This illustrates the cause of a failing revenue. 

If we support the great interests of the nation, and pro- 
mote its internal prosperity, its ability to purchase what it 
does not produce, will, of course, be sustained. That 
ability will be promoted in proportion as our population 
advances. Although some foreign articles may be ex- 
cluded, yet exclusion will not be attended with danger. 
Domestic production will add tothe means of the People ; 
they can purchase other articles to a greater amount, 

This subject was ably illustrated by a late distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Crawford. His opinions 
on this subject have never been controverted ; they can- 
not be denied ; it is the very spirit of true political econo. 
my ; it is illustrated fully, amply, by the following state- 
ment: 

Imported in 1821. 

Silks, - = sa value $ 4,487,000 
Teas, - 4,976,000 Ibs, do 1,332,000 
Coffee, - 21,273,000 lbs. do 4,490,000 
Sugar, -~  §9,512,000 lbs. do 3,553,000 
Molasses, - 9,086,000 gals. do 1,719,000 


revenue. Admit that the measure will reduce the impor- 1829, 
tations of woollens onc million and a half—that the reve- Silk l 6,840,000 
nue will diminish four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 2 s, B: 6 39.00 Olb H ue 1860000 
The loss of this would be well repaid by the salvation of Ria mo wee 3782.000 ibs. Jo 7 552 000 
the immense interest now depending. “Again, the dan- Si ig -  88’000-000 bs. do #334000 
gers of reducing our importations a million and a half, actus e 1 000000 is T EEN 
ought not to alarm the firm-hearted, nor startle the most OLASEERs.. =s J170 UUU Baise 9 3998, 
timid. The ordinary fluctuations of the woollen trade 1823. 
have been much greater than the opposers of the bill have | Silks, s - % value 6,713,000 
supposed would be prodaced by its operations. Weim- | Teas, - 8,210,000 Ibs. do ' 2,361,000 
ported woollen goods, for consumption :—In 1822, | Coffee, - $7,337,000 lbs, do 7,098,000 
11,552,000 dollars ; in 1823, 7,492,000 dollars ; in 1824, | Sugar, - 60,789,000 Ibs. do 3,256,000 
7,530,900 dollars ; in 1825, 10,216,000 dollars ; in 1826, | Molasses, - 13,000,000 gals, do 2,634,000 
8,000,000 dollars Here is seen a great fluctuation, Re- 1824. 
venne must also fluctuate. Yet no frightful consequen: | g: 
ces have been produced. It is to be observed, that, from Suke, > g 934 000 Ibs ve foes 
the extraordinary depression of prices in 1826, a much one e] i fo 
; a É + | Coffee. - $9,200,000 lbs. do 5,437,000 
greater quantity of woollens have been imported than in Sumer ~ 94579000 Ibs do 5. 206 000 
any one year for a long time past. Me 1 13117000 gals. do 3413000 
‘Mtr. M. said he would now present the state of the re- | MOSSES = A AEGUON BS: ghey 
venue fora few years. He would endeavor to show how 1825. 
far it was associated with the prosperity or adversity of} Silks, - - - value 10,200,000 
manufactures, The following statement will show the | Teas, - 10,200,000 Ibs. do 3,728,000 
revenue derived from customs: Coffee, 7 4319000 be do AEN 
12,378,000 | 1824, 17,878,000 | Sugar, - 71,771,000 lbs. do ,232, 
1820 i 13004000 1825, ¥30/098'000 | Molasses, < 12,335,000 gals. do 2,547,000 
1822, 17,589,000 | 1826, 23,273,000 1826. 
1823, 19,000,000 | 1827, 20,400,000* | silks, 3 a 7 value 8,278,000 
It then appears, that, in 1820 and 1821, the revenue | Teas, - Ibs. do 10,098,000 
was reduced to its lowest point. All remember none Coffee, - Ibs. do 37,508,000 
can forget—the condition of the country in the preceding | Sugar, - gals. do 84,872,000 


years of 1819 and 1820, when, from the eredit at the cus- 
tom-house, revenue of the preceding years accrucd. 
Manufactures were overwhelmed in all directions. The 
landed interest was in the same condition. We see their 
fate intimately blended on all occasions, especially when 
the world is in repose; It is true, agriculture flourished 


The proportion of re-exportations will leave the ba- 
lance for consumption regularly progressive. Fluctua- 
tions happen from year to year, itis true, but a vast m- 
crease is observed in the course of the period above de- 
signated. Silks, from $4,487,000, in the year 1821, in- 
creased to $10,200,000 in 1823, and $8,278,000 in 1826. 
at a time when manufactures were unprotected. But we | peas imported in 1821, were 4,976,000 Ibs. ; in 1826, 
must bear in mind the condition of the rest of the world. 10,098,000 lbs. Sugars, in 1821, 59,512,009 lbs. ; in 1826, 
War and desolation pervaded Europe. Agriculture then | 94 379,000 Ibs. Here Jet me remark, said Mr. M., as to 
was neglected. We had a market which we shall never | the article of sugar. On this a liberal protection exists of 
again enjoy. Itis true, the revenue advanced from 1820 | 5 cents per lb. it is equal to 50 per cent, ad valorem. The 
to 1823. We relied upon purchasing from abroad. But duty is specific : it is not, it cannot be evaded ; it is worth 
affairs in Europe had changed ; it no longer wanted our | 100 per cent. ad valorem as applied to woollens, managed 
agricultural supplies. Hence our ability to purchase was | py British agents. From authentic sources, I may assert 
diminished. ‘The tariff of 1824 was adopted.. New life | with confidence, that, from New Orleans alone, 40,000 
and vigor were called into action; labor, employment, | hagsheads of Louisiana sugar are exported. It is of 
capital, were aroused ; all was life, animation, action. In! course consumed in the United States. It amounts to 
1825, the revenue advanced to $20,098,000. In 1826, to | 49,000,000 of lbs ; equal to one-third of all we con- 


*As estimated for 1827, 
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sume. Next year, it is estimated that fifty millions lbs. | speculations which the the gentleman from New York 
will be produced in that State. This year, therefore, the | (Mr. CAMBRELENG] had yesterday anticipated. Mr. M. 
present duty has operated as a protection to that State | said he had taken different views of this question from 
alone, in that one article, to the amount of $1,200,000. It | those who agreed with him in opinion. His opposition 
is to be borne in mind, also, that this duty has been the | Was not so much to the increase of the daties on wool- 
cause of such an immense production. Tet this not be j lens. He thanked God that, exorbitant as they were, the 
forgotten. _, [laboring poor could pay them. We lived in a land 

I will pres@nt another fact in illustration of the position | where subsistence was cheap and employment abundant, 
I have taken, that domestic manufactures promote the | and where every industrious man, ho matter what his pur- 
revenue; it is from unquestionable authority ; itis from | suit, could supply bimself with the comforts of life. We 
the enterprising, meritorious proprietors of the Steuben- | are not reduced to such a state of wretched impaycrish- 
ville Manufactory of Ohio. ‘That establishment is an honor | ment as that industry should want the means to pay reve- 
to the State—to the nation. It is one of the tokens of nue. But his objections were of greater importance, and 
real, solid, substantial national independence. They scll demanded the most serious attention, That bill present- 
annually from twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars worth | ed two principles, which, if udopted, would completely 
of foreign productions: ‘The duties on this amount would | alter the character of our internal and external policy. In 
be from eight to ten thousand dollars. It is 4 part of the | one of these principles, it differed from the tariffs of 
revenue of the nation. Payment is made to them in the 11789, of 1816, and of 1824. They taxed the consumer 
produce of the surrounding country, demanded by those ;in proportion to the value and quantity of the articles 
whom they employ. ‘Payment is made in wool received i which he consumed. He who enjoyed most was to pay 
from the farmers. They have been able to pay cash forj most. This was all right. It operated equally on all 
that important article ; but they can no longer do so. ‘classes, and left each man at liberty to pay so much of 
They have made remittances to the sea board to meet de- ! the duty as he pleased, or could afford. But the bill 
mands against them in wooland cloths. Nota dollar in | proposes the reverse of this. It taxes the poor and ex- 
money has been sent by them out of Ohio. They have tempts the rich ; it throws the whole burthen of the duty 
been able to carry back large sums, which have been dis- jon the productive laborer, while those who enjoy wealth 
tributed around their establishments. Blot out their em- land luxary, and are mere drones in the hive, are relieved 
ployment, cut off the aid it gives to the wool-grower, to i from its exorbitaicy. This was contrary to every princi- 
all who depend on them for a markct—the effect is clear. | ple of taxation and sound poliev. Uf it was right with 
Foreign articles, from which your revenue is derived, can | regard to a tax on consumption, it would be right with 
no longer be purehased. Revenue stops. Apply this to | regard to a tax on property. But, is the House pre- 
the whole country. Scatter forty millions of capital be-! pared to say, that they would adopt it in the assess- 
longing to the manufacturer. Paralyze forty millions more : ment of direct taxes ? Would the People submit to an 
belonging to the farmer. No man for a moment can doubt l imposition of the kind? ‘There they could sce and feel 
that the revenues of the country must rapidly decrease un-|it. They could compare what they paid with what 
der the ‘depression of ‘hese great and vital interests, Ifi others paid. lere they cannot. But the bill goes 
matters in political economy are capable of demonstra- į further. It affects our foreign relations, and makes a 
tion, the truth of this representation is as indubitable as | direct attack an commerce and navigation. It is admit- 
the existence of matter itself. | ted that the duty amounts to a prohibition—to an exclu- 

Mr. M, said, he had no doubt, should no aid be render- ‘sion of the foreign article from our markets. And are 
ed to the farmerand manufacturer, we should soon seea | We prepared to jeopardize or limit those great interests ? 
reduction of millions of revenue. It must be so. A ; Gentlemen had said that the bill was intended merely to 
country that cannot sell, cannot purchase. By diminish- | prevent the frauds practised under the tariff of 1824. 
ing the quantity of foreign woollens one or two millions, | It was no such thing. ‘Hhis was a mere pretence. Itin- 
the revenue on this: amount is taken away, Dadmit. Bat creased the average duty from 534 per cent. to 50 per 
when you keep alive, give activity to cighty millions. of! cent. The manufacturers had petitioned for an increase 
capital, you must, of course, afford capacity to purchase to 89 per cent. They wished to exclude all forcign com- 
such articles of necessity, or convenience, or luxury, as ' petition--to monopohize the home markets. Mr. M. said 
are chargeable with daty, which produce revenue, “The | he was anxious that the House should proceed to a deci- 
course, therefore, seems clear, luminous. sive vote. 

Mr. M. said he was sensible these details were dry, and) Mr. GAMBRELENG rose to address the Chair, but 
perhaps to many uninteresting. “Chey had been demand. į Was reminded by the Speaker, that he had already spoken 
ed. ‘Lo bave been unable to meet that demand, would | twice, and could not speak again without leave of the 
justly have exposed the friends of the measure to reproach. | Horse first obtained. 

He was gratefil for the kind attention of the House, md! Some objection being expressed, the question of leave 
would now no longer occupy itstime. He should reserve | was pat, and carried in the affirmative, 

to himself the privilege hereafter, on some proper occa-} Mr. C. then proceeded to observe, that the gentleman 
son, should it offer, to answer other remarks which had i trom Vermont had aceused him of the offence of making 
fallen from several gentlemen in opposition to the bill. | round statements. Whether his statements were round 
At present, he had confined himself to calls for informa- | or square, or whatever shape svever they might be, he 
tion in detail, which they seemed so anxious to possess, | believed them to be true. The gentleman tells the House, 
and whichhe hoped might prove satisfactory. | that { said this bill would affect the whole amount of our 

Mr. MITCHELL, of South Carolina, said, that the | imported woollens. 1 said no such thine—I said i would 
friends of the bill were unnecessarily protracting the de- | affect them all, with the exception of the finer fabrics, and 
bate, The Chair had stated that the real question be- | so Tsay still, And what does the gentleman himself in- 
fore the House was, whether the bill should remain with | form us? Among s great mass of statistical particulars in 
the committee, or be put to the House ? ‘Phe enemics of | relation to the amount of our imports, I was able to dis- 
the bill had supported the discharge of the committee | tinguish at least this much. He says, that the amount of 
with a view to its final postponement. If that question | our woollen imports is cight millions of dollars, and that 
were, put, the House Would then decide on its course, the portion affected by this bill, will be $4,500,000, Now, 
either to discuss the bill on its merits, or otherwise to i Without going beyond this statement, Task the House if 
dispose of it. Such a decision would relieve the public | the gentleman himself has not completely made out my 
mind from its anxious suspense, and prevent those fatal icase. JA oat of eight millions, sa large a praportion is to 
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be affected by tke bill, Task him, what will be the amount | 
of thirty-three per cent. upon that portion ? 
The gentleman has not given me the information that 
L want; and it would take at least a week to getit. I 
want to know what is the square yard duty. I wish to 
know what will be the duty on cloths, on coatings, on 
plains, on cassimeres. Instead of answering this question, 
he says that the object of the bill is prohibition. In one 
breath he tells us that the intention of the bill is only to 
secure the collection of revenue. In the next breath he 
says its object is prohibition. This might do very well in 
an Irish Parliament, but the gentleman will find it hard to 
convince an American Congress that the same bill prohi- 
bits importation, and at the same time secures the duty on 
the goods imported. The Chair has stated that this is an 
immaterial question, and that statement is calculated to 
have its effect. If, however, the gentlemen who are in 
favor of the bill will say distinctly that their meaning is 
only to secure the collection of the present duty of 33 per 
cent. ad valorem, I will consent to go with them into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and do all I canin aid of the bill. 
But I may without disrespect say how absurd it is to go 
into a committee for this purpose, when the Chairman of 
the Committee of Manufactures, who introduced the bill, 
says its object is to prohibit the importation of $6,000,000 
of woollen goods, on which there is 2,000,000 of revenue. 
1 apprehend a large proportion of this House is not pre- 
pared to go beyond a duty of 33 per cent. But, let gen- 
tlemen who vote on this question consider that if the 
Ifouse goes into committee at all, it goes into committee 
for the object professed by the gentleman from Vermont. 
If the object be bona fide to secure the present revenue 
from fraud, there are but two modes to effect that object. 
The one is to increase the power of the appraisers, of 
whose duty we were speaking this morning; and the 
other is to lay a specific duty on woollen goods. I am 
willing to adopt either mode, but Iam not willing to carry 
the duty beyond 33 per cent. It will of course be neces- 
sary to calculate the different amounts of specific duties. 
‘The gentlemen tell us that woollens are imported in a 
half finished state, and that the duty is thereby evaded. 
It may be so; and to prevent such an evasion, I am wil- 
ling and ready to go with them. But to act with any ef- 
ficiency in this matter, we must have information in de- 
tail; we must know, certainly and minutely, the facts of 
the case. I have been informed that, in consequence of 
a decision of Judge Story, the power of the appraisers 
has been rendered a nullity, and I have prepared an 
amendment to meet and to remedy that defect ; but my 
own beliefis, that the best mode of remedying these eva- 
| 
He said, he would refer the gentleman from New E 
to the statement he had already made. - He had not said | 
that the bill would operate as a prohibition on the impor- 
tation of woollen to the amount of five or six millions. 


sions will be, to lay a specific duty ov the running yard ; 
On the contrary, he had said that it weuld operate, at the 


but in that case, we must lay at Icast a dozen different 
duties. 

At present, however, I wish the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures explicitly to declare, which of the 
two measures he means to pursue in Committee of the 
Whole : To enforce the collection of the present duty ; 
or to revise and alter the tariff. He says, the manufac- 
turers want a steady market. If they want a steady mar- 
ket, and steady laws, it is not for us to go into a question 
deliberately and thoroughly in 1824, and again to move 
the same question in 1827. I repeat, that I wish the 
Chairmen of the committee to tell us, for which of these 
two objects he wants to go into a Committee of the 
Whole. 


Mr. MALLARY, by leave of the House, now replied : 


utmost, on one million and a half. if the gentleman did j- 


understand him.to say six millions, he had mistaken him | 


greatly indeed. He had, it is true, stated that the kind 
of goods, to which the bill looked, would.amount to five 
and a half millions, but he had showed, or endeavored to 
show, that, from the application of the minimum, the biR 
would not affect more than a million and a half. It would 
not exclude cloths whose value was four dollars, or in the 
neighborhood of that sum. ‘He had said that the differ- 
ence in the duty would not be greater than sixteen cents. 
{t was well known that the British manufacturers would 
adapt the quality of their goods as near as possible to the 
several minimum prices established by the bill. When 
they saw, by its practical operation, any fabric of theirs 
excluded, they would substitute another that would come 
nearer the next minimum price. He had never pretend- 
ed that the bill proposed a regular advancing scale of du. 
ties, but had frankly avowed that it was intended to pro- 
tect the coarser fabrics, by excluding the competition of 
the foreign manufacturer. Gentlemen cry out * Prohibi- 
«tion ! prohibition !”? but did not the House lay a duty 
of twenty-five cents on coarse cotton ? This, surely, was 
prohibition of the most effectual kind. And what has 
been the consequence? We have that very article cheaper 
and in greater abundance than before the duty was laid. 
The gentleman from New York dees not do me justice 
when he represents me as saying that the whole amount 
of sixteen millions is to be excluded. I never intended 
or said any thing of the kind. : 

As to what my intentions are in going into committee, 
I will tell the gentleman that I wish to go into Committee 
of the Whole on the bill, to consider the bill, to discuss 
the bill; and if then the gentleman, with all his commer- 
cial learning, shall be enabled to enlighten the committee 
on any of its provisions, they will doubtless feel greatly 
obliged to him. How they managed in the Irish Parlia- 
ment he neither knew nor greatly cared ; but in an Ame- 
rican Congress, the straight forward course, with a bill of 
this kind, is, to take it into Committee of the Whole, and 
there let every gentleman have a fair opportunity of pro- 
posing and supporting such amendments as he might 
choose. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG asked leave to reply ; and the 
question being taken, it was carried in the affiymative, 
ayes 96. We then said, that the difference between the 
gentleman and himself was a mere misunderstanding 
about statistics ; but there was one thing he would tell 
the gentleman, that all the woollen goods now in the 
country stores of the United States, would fall under the 
provisions of his bill. This was a plain matter of fact 
statement, which the gentleman might understand with- 
out having resort to Pitkin or Say, or possessing any great 
science on commercial subjects. But he still wanted to 
know, whether the gentleman wished a duty going be- 
yond 33 per cent. ; whether he wanted to revise the ta- 
riff, or merely to enforce the present duty? On this point, 
he once more called for an explicit answer. 

Calls for the question were now heard in all parts of the 
House, and the question was accordingly taken on the 
motion to discharge the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union from the further consideration of the 
bill, and decided in the negative, by yeas and nays, 76 
to 112. 

Mr. MALLARY now said that he would not, at this late 
hour, [it was now near 4 0’clock,] ask the House to go im- 
to Committee of the Whole, but would reserve that mo- 
tion for to-morrow. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then sent to the Clerk’s table the 
following paper, which he intended to move in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, as an amendment to the bill. He pre- 
sented it now, in order that it might be printed : 

«That, from and. after the passage of this act, the ap- 
« praisers of the United States, or such persons as may be 
«employed to act as appraiser's, shall be, and they are 
« hereby, authorized, in all cases where they suspect the 
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$s importer of any manufacture of wool, or of which wool 
“ shall be a component material, of an intention to evade 
“the revenue laws of the United States in any manner 
<c whatever, to appraise the manufacture at such a valua- 
“< tion as shall secure the faithful collection of the duty of 
“ 33} per cent. ad valorem, imposed by the act passed 
«s 22d May, 1824, entitled ‘An act to amend the several 
“acts imposing duties on imports.” 
The paper was ordered to be printed. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24, 1827, 


DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUMS. 


Mr. WURTS moved the consideration of the bill for 
the benefit of the New York and Pennsylvania Institu- 
tions. for the Deaf and Dumb, which bill had passed 
through a Committee of the Whole House, and now lay 
upon the table. The motion prevailed—ayes 59, noes 53. 

The CHAIR stated the question pending, to be on an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Wurrs, Delegate from Flo- 
rida, to the proviso in the bill, the effect of which was to 
require that the land granted by the bill to these institu- 
tions, instead of being reserved to them for five years, 
should be exposed to sale by the Register and Receiver, 
at the first ensuing sale of public land. 

Mr. WURTS said, that he had hoped that the gentle- | 
man from Florida would, on reflection, have abandoned | 
his amendment. The situation of these institutions (he 
could answer at least for that in Pennsylvania) was such 
as would induce them to avail themselyes of as speedy a 
sale as possible of the lands which might be granted them 
without incurring an entire sacrifice. He could not, to 
be sure, expect that the gentleman from Florida would 
rely on this assertion as a sufficient guarantee. That gen- 
tleman had urged, and not without an appearance of rea- 
son, that there were two grants already within the limits of 
his Territory, the lands in which were withheld from mar- 
ket, to the injury of the settlement of the country. But, 
this objection did not apply to other Territories, which 
were much more extensive, and which afforded ample 
space for the contemplated grant, without any injury 
whatever. And, if the gentleman would so modify his 
amendment as to make it apply to Florida alone, he 
(Mr. W.] would not oppose the amendment in that shape. 
He expected this much from the sincerity of the gentle- 
man, as he had professed himself friendly to the general 
object of the bill, and opposed only to its operation with- 
in his own Territory. 

Mr. WHITE replied, that he should have no objection 
to the general measure, provided the interests of that 
‘Territory which he had 
cured from injury. But that 
posed frontier of the U 
tained much land of the first quality, yet, it was notorious 
that the good land did not lie in large bodies, but a 
scattered through different parts of the country. If aj 
grant to the amount of that contemplated in the bill 
should be withheld from market for five years, it would į 
be productive of very injurious consequences. One large 
tract had already been.granted within that Territory to 
General Lafayette, and another to the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum of Kentucky, Ifthe United States chose to pro- 
ceed in this course of legislation, it was not for him to say 
any thing against it. Al! he wished was, such a modifi- 
cation of the bill as should fix the location of any further 
grants elsewhere than in Florida. ‘The People of the 
Territory complained very beavily of what had already 
becn done; and he earnestly hoped that Government 
would not continue to multiply these grants among them, 
ull all the good land which remained should be taken up. 

Mr. POWELL inquired of the Delegate, the existing 
value of Jands in that Territory, and what would be the 
value of a township, if now exposed to sale ? 


| West, the Gulf of Florida. 


Mr. WHITE replied, that, from the nature of the 
country, it would be very. difficult to get an entire town- 
ship consisting throughout of good land. ‘The sales of 
the public lands were at from one dollar twenty-five cents 
to five dollars, and portions of the good land now sold as 
high as six and seven dollars. The value of a township 
would depend entirely upon where it should be located. 

Mr. GOVAN said he saw no reason why the States of 
New York and Pennsylvania should have any preference 
in this matter, and wished to move an amendment to the 
bill; but the CHAIR pronounced the motion out of or- 
der until the House should have decided upon that now 
before it. 

Mr. WHITE now modified his amendment by inserting 
the words ‘and if any of the said lands shall be located 
in the Territory of Florida, then,” &c. 

Mr. McCOY said, that the desire of the Delegate from 
Florida to protect his own ‘Territory was very proper, 
and, if the bill must pass at all, he thought it ought to pass 
with that amendment. It appeared to him, however, 
that the Congress of the United States was fast getting 
down to be a mere Corporation for local purposes. If he 
were not opposed to this grant in every shape, he should 
move to amend the bill by substituting ‘a sum of mo- 
ney” for “ a tract of land.” Names, indeed, might some- 
times change things, but the object of these petitioners, 
and of the bill, was money. But where could the autho- 
rity be found, which empowered Congress to make grants 
of money, or of land, which was but another name for mo- 
ney, to this and to that corporation, or to this and to that 
individual, usa gift? if this was the doctrine maintained, 
he thought it would be a saving of time to go directly in- 
to a provision for all the poor of the country, and to divide 
among them at once, not only all the public lands, but all 
the money in the Treasury, and not to be preferring, as 
they now were, certain favorite corporations before 
others. He should be very glad if the House could 
agree to dispense with the bill altogether—but, if they 
could not do this, then he should be in favor of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CONWAY, the Delegate trom Arkansas Territory, 
said, he should prefer having the provision made general, 
and not let the benefit of the amendment be confined to 
Florida alone. If the House should reject the present 
amendment, he would then offer another, which he had 
prepared with this view. 

Mr. WURTS said, although he had no objection to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Florida, as now modi- 
fied, yet he should certainly prefer the bill without any 
amendment at all, and he should rejoice if the House 


the honor to represent, were se- | should reject every amendment which altered the provi- 
Territory was the most cx- | 


| 


nited States ; and although it con- | 


sions of the bill. fn assenting to the amendment as mo- 
dificd, he had been governed only by a desire to accom- 
modate the Delegate from Florida. 

Mr. WHITE said, if this amendment should not pre- 
vail, he must protest against the bill altogether. It was 
calculated to do great injustice to the Territory of Flori- 
da. If this policy should proceed, all the best Jands in 
that country would, by degrees, be covered with grants 
from without ; the lands of which would not be sold in 
the mode prescribed by law, but would be held up by pri- 
yate corporations and companies. Why must this parti- 
cular Territory be selected for every grant of this descrip- 
tion? The inevitable effect of this system, would be to 
prolong the periods during which the Territory must be 
kept in servitude. He asked if it was just ; if it was fair 
to pursue such a course in relation to one particular Yer. 
ritory, and that the most exposed frontier in the Union? 
To the South, were the Seminole Indians—to the North, 
the Creek tribes—on the East, the Atlantic—and on the 
If any Territory needs to be 
strengthened by population, this Territory had a pre- 
eminent claim. But, if grants were multiplied upon 
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grants, and all the good lands were tied up in the hands 

of private companies, and literary institutions, when 

would it be peopled? and when would it ever reach the 

privileges of a State? Mr. W: here repeated and insist- 

ed on the arguments he had before urged. The grant to 

the Kentucky Asylum had been pressed in the Senatc, 

where the Territory had no Representative ; and thus 

the bill had passed into a law. -The grant to Lafayette, 

in the immediate vicinity of the Seat of Government, left 

a district of six miles square a perfect wilderness. The 

bill proposes to give twenty-four thousand acres. To 

take that quantity of good land in any one spot, would 

completely break up a neighborhood, and hinder its set- 

tlement for a long period of time. He presumed that it 

might be granted in Arkansas, or Michigan, without a 

like injury. 

Mr. VINTON insisted that the effect of the amendment 

would be not to keep their lands open for the improve- 

ment of the actual settlers, but, on the contrary, to throw 
them into the hands of speculators, who would withhold 
them from settlement much longer than the time contem- 
plated by the bill, ‘Che amendment says that the land 

should be disposed of by the Register and Receiver at 

the first sale of public land. Now, it was notorious to 

all persons acquainted with the affairs of the public 

lands, that at those sales, 10, 20, and even 40 times as 

much land was thrown into the market, as was actually 

sold. The inevitable consequence of offering these lands 

at such a sale, must be their entire sacrifice. “They were 

limited by no minimum price, as the public lands were. | 
They were not sure of bringing the dollar anda quarter. 
They might sell for ten cents or five cents an acre, should 
no more be offered ; and the persons who thus purchased 
them would hold them back from settlement for purposes 
of speculation. For his part, he could sce no reason why 
the grant in this bill should be located in any of the Fer- 
ritorics. He had no objections to its being fixed in the 
State of Ohio, for he did not consider it asat all operating 
to keep down the settlement of the country. So far from 
objecting to the allowance of five years for the sale, his 
objection, on the contrary, was, that the land was obliged 
to be sold'within that time. All persons acquainted with 
the state of our new lands, knew that, in the oldest dis- 
triets, even in the State of Ohio, there were.more lands 
in market than could be sold in thirty years; he admitted 
that if, in the natural progress of settlement, the lands 
granted were likely to be taken up within the five years, 
the argument of the gentleman from Florida would ap- 
ply. But such was not the fact. The progress of settle- 
ment was far from being so rapid. A compulsory sale, 
even at the end of five years, must result ina sacrifice, 
But gentlemen had every security against unnecessary 
delay. The interest of these institutions would mduce 
them to make sale of their lands as soon as practicable ; 
while, so long as they remained unsold, they were subject 
to taxation, and were only a burden instead of a benefit : 
this matter had been fully tried in the State from whence 
he came. Reservations had there been granted for the 
support of schools, and no elforts had succeeded in mak- 
ing them of any value to that end ; insomuch that the 
State had applied for leave to sell them, and they had ac- 
tually been sold. Et was next to impossible to rent lands 
jn a new country. No man would consent to settle as a 
renter, who could, by a little labor, attain the fee simple 
ofthe soil. ‘The institutions, therefore, would be glad to 
sell their land as soon as they could obtain a reasonable 
price. 

The question was now taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Warre, and negatived. ; 

Mr. GOVAN said he was opposed to this species of le- 
gislation ; but, if the House determined to go. into this 
system, he wished,. at least, to make it as general as pos- 
sible, Witi this view, he offered an amendment, the ef. 


fect of which, if agreed to, would be, to include in the 
beneficial provisions of this act, the Lunatic Asylum at 
Columbia, in South Carolina. 

Mr. BARTLETT thereupon offered the following 
amendment to the amendment of Mr. Govan : 
|“ And to such literary institutions in every other State 
in the Union as such State shall direct.” ’ 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Virginia, objected to the latter 
ameudment, because it went to include States which had 
already received their township of land. 

_ Mr. OWEN said he was opposed to this policy ; but 
since it seemed the determination of the House to pursue 
it, he thought that the same provision ought to be made 
for all institutions of this character which already existed, 
and for those hereafter to be founded; for if Congress 
waited till these Seminaries should actually have arisen in 
all the States, the good land within it; control might, by 
this time, have all been disposed of. aoa 

Mr. WURTS said, that the proposition of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire was founded on the assumption 
that the grants contemplated by the bill were for the be- 
nefit of the States within which the institutions happened 
to be located. This was not the case ; and he would not 
vote forthe bill on any such principle. The bill was not 
for the benefit of the States of Pennsylvania and New 
York, as States, but of an unfortunate, destitute, and 
helpless portion of the community, within a particular 
section of the Union. And he would remind the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire, that, for these unfortunate he- 
ings within the six New England States (one of which he 
represents) ample provision has already been made, by a 
grant similar in character to that now asked for. It would 
be mere folly to establish institutions of this description in 
each State of this Union ; and it would be still worse to 
make grants where there are no institutions in existence ; 
and he apprehended that the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire would be of the same opinion, if he had thoroughly 
examined and reflected upon the subject. In Pennsyl. 
vania and NewYork they already exist, and are extending 
the benefit of instruction so fur as their means will enable 
them to do it. He did not know how far New York had 
made provision for the education of her own indigent deaf 
and dumb ; but it was to the honor of Pennsylvania, that 
she appropriated the sum of eight thousand dollars, an- 
nually, for this laudable and beneficent purpose. Here, 
then, were institutions already in existence, and through 
them the benefits of this grant would be extensively dif- 
fused. But let us not volunteer our bounty where pri- 
vate charity has done nothing for the creation of an insti- 
tution. Befare we make a grant, let us see a foundation 
laid—let us sec an institution in full operation, It was a 
well known fact to those who had had the opportunity of 
obtaining practical knowledge on the subject, that pri- 
vate benevolence must conspire with the public bounty, 
in order to produce a beneficial result. Individuals, act- 
ing trom humane and charitable motives, must give their 
time, their attention, and their labor, to the object, other- 
wise an institution for the education of the deaf and dumb 
could not flourish any where ; and where private charity 
has not thus been already at work, there is scarcely any 
reason Lo hope that it will be called into operation by our 
bounty. He had said that ample provision had been 
made in the six Eastern States for the education of this 
truly unfortunate class of the community. He would 
shew this fact, and not ask the House to take it for grant- 
ed. A grantof land had been made to the institution 
in Connecticut ; and, on the principle on which he sus- 
tained this bill, he considered that grant as made, not for 
the State of Connecticut, but for the benefit of the indi- 
gent deaf and dumb in the New England States. Now; 
What was the number of deaf and dumb within those 
States? It could be ascertained with something like cer- 


tainty, at least with all the precision necessary to a proper 
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understanding of the claims of other portions of the Union 
tó asimilar appropriation, . . 

It isa well a eaklished fact, that the proportion of deaf 
and dumb to the whole population of any country, is one 
to every two thousand. This is known by an actual cen- 
sus in Pennsylvania, and by inquiries leading to the same 
result elsewhere. Taking this proportion, then, as our 
guide, there was, according to the census of 1820, three 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-five deaf and dumb, of 
all ages, in the United States. But they are not all fit 
subjects for instruction—age and incapacity disqualify 
many. Taking ten and twenty-six years of age as the 


two extremes which include the class most suitable for | 


instruction, (though from twelve to eighteen is, perhaps, 


to twenty-eight years of age, was but forty-six ? or New 
Jersey, whcre, of the same age, there were but forty- 
five? If the House would reflect but fora moment, it 
would be seen that such a course would be worse than 
useless : for, very soon, when those who are now of 
suitable age and capacity should have been disposed of, 
and the annual increase only were to be educated, there 
would not be subjects enough in any one State to. sustain 
an institution. New Jersey and Delaware would not to- 
gether furnish annually more than ten or twelve. He 
wished the House to be guided by, and decide upon 
some principle, and not to proceed upon vague and 
loose calculations of benefit. In reference to the policy 
of the grant, he should now say nothing. It was notin- 


the most favorable peried,) the inquiry is presented, how | volved in this amendment ; and, if it were, the House 
is this whole population, and especially that portion of it had, by former grants, decided the question. What was 
from ten to twenty-six years of age, distributed through- | wise and expedient then, he trusted would be so now 


out the Union ?” By applying the rule he had mentioned, 
to the census of 1820, it would be found that there were 
in the six New England States eight hundred and twenty- 
four deaf and dumb, of all ages; between the ages of 
ten and twenty-six, two hundred and ninety-six. For the 
benefit of this number, then, it must be considered that 
the grant was made to the Hartford school. ‘The object 
was to place instruction within their reach, by the en- 
dowment of this institution ; and, pursuing a wise policy, 


several of the New England States, instead of attempt- | 


ing the establishment of rival schools, made appropria- 
tions, in aid of the Congressional grant, for the support 


and education of their indigent deaf and dumb in that | 


institution. Now, to come to a comparative result, let us 
sec what was the number of deafand dumb in the four 
Middle States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware. By the same rule, it was found to be, of 
all ages, one thousand three hundred and twenty-seven; 
and from ten to twenty-six, (six years,) four hundred and 
seventy-one. It would be for the benefit of this population 
that the present bill would operate, if it passed, by ena- 
“bling the institutions in Pennsylvania and New York to re- 
ecive and instruct them. In the six Southern States, having 
vegard in our inquiry to the free population only, it is 
found that the whole number of deaf and dumb is nine 
hundred and one, of allages ; and from ten to twenty-six, 
three hundred and seventeen. In the cight Wester 
States and Territories, the deaf and dumb, of all ages, 
are cight hundred and cighty-three, and from ten to 
twenty-six, three hundred and four ; and for those in this 
section of the Union, provision was made during the last 
session, by a grant to the Kentucky institution. 
Here, then, is a comparative view of this population, 
as found in the four great sections of the Union, by 
means of which we are cnabled to legislate with some- 
thing hike principle for our guide. Keeping in mind that 
these grants are not for the benefit of States, but for this 
helpless and dependent class of the community, and re- 
curting to what has been done for them, in two great 
sections of the Union, (the six Eastern and the eight 
Western States,) we are enabled to determine what may 
fuirly be claimed by the four Middle and the six Southern 
States. He trusted the House would see the propriety 
of making the grant in the present instance in favor of 
the deaf and dumb in the four Middle States, when it 
was found that their number considerably exceeded those 
in the eight Western States, and nearly doubled those in 
the six Eastern States. And he trusted, too, that, at a 
proper time, a grant would be made to some institution 
suitably located for the education of those in the six 
Southern States. But, he repeated, 
establish an institution in cach State. They could not 
be sustained. Would the gentleman from New Hamp- 
‘shire found onc in the State of Delaware, where the 
whole number of deaf and dumb, in 1820, was but twen- 


ty-eight? or in Maryland, where the number {rom ten Í 


it would be folly to | 


He had, he hoped, taken a view of it which would show, 
that, by a fair apportionment of the bounty of the Go- 
vernment among this unfortunate class of beings, the 
present bill ought to pass without the amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT said, he regretted that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wonts,} should have 
thought proper to declare, so unqualifiedly, that the pro- 
position contained in the amendment he had offered was 
| folly—consummate folly. [Mr. WURTS explained.] 

Mr. B. observed, that it gave him pleasure to learn 
from the gentleman, that there was an escape from the 
judgment he had supposed was pronounced, inasmuch 
as an opinion from so high an authority might have given 
to his amendment a character which he hoped it might 
not deserve. The gentleman had said, that he did not 
understand the subject. He confessed that he had not 
expected, at that time, that the attention of the House 
would have been called to it, but he hoped that his un- 
| derstanding of his own proposition would save him from 
| the error into which that gentleman had fallen respecting 
jit ‘The gentleman had said it was folly to propose ap- 
| propriations for institutions for ihe deaf and dumb in 
| States where they do not now exist. Whatever, said Mr. 
Bo may be the character of such a measure, that mea- 
sure is not mine. He proposed no such thing, and the 
| whole course of the gentleman’s remarks were entirely 
{aside from the subject. Ilis proposition was not to give 
i to such institutions only, but to literary institutions in the 

And if there were not in all the States 


, different States. 
such institutions to reecive the bounty, it was time there 
should be. Why should donations be made to the insti- 

tutions for the deaf and dumb only ? Is it more important 

| that they should he educated than the poor and illiterate, 
| who possess the faculties of speech and hearing? Are 

j they more poor? ‘They are, in all the probabilities of 

| life, the children of as able parents as others. 

| But, we are told the example of this charity had been 

isct. We have given to the institution in Connecticut and 

in Kentucky. There was a reason for extending aid to 
the institution in Connecticut, when it was established, 
which does not now apply. ‘This system of education 
was then a zew experiment in this country. There was 
not sufficient confidence of its success in the community 
to enable individual effort to struggle against sopular 
prejudice. The Government. gave its aid—it las suc- 
eceded—and institutions, by private enterprise, apon the 
| principles of other institutions for education, have since 
| been established, and are successful. Itis true, algo, that, 
at the last session, we made a like grant to the institution 
in Kentucky. le remembered the passage of that bill, 
and, from his own impressions, had no doubt that many 
were influenced, and he thought properly, by the arga- 
ment, that Government had aided in the establishment 
| of that kind for the Atlantic section of the Union, while 
the extensive region West of the Allegheny was unpro- 
vided for. It was, in that view, considered an act of 
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justice, with the belief that institutions of that character 
sould hereafter present no peculiar claims to national pa- 
tronage. He felt not less compassion than others for the 
unfortunate beings for whose instruction such institutions 
are intended. And he would not institute a comparison, 
at this time, into the importance of educating them, or 
such.as have the power of speech and hearing ; he would 
only say, that, in the latter, the community have at least 
as deep an interest. las 

Mr. CONWAY expressed a hope that the amendment 
of Mr. Govax would not be adopted, as the Territories 
are completely excluded from its benefit, although they 
certainly had as just a claim as any of the States. 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, was opposed to the amend. 
ment of Mr. Banrierr. He said that the grant, if 
made, will be applied to literary institutions in general ; 
but a grant to different States for this purpose has not 
been called for. They have notasked it. The bill, on the 
contrary, is for two institutions actually in existence—in- 
stitutions fully organized and in active and useful opera- 
tion. A large élass of children, unhappily deprived of 
the powers of speech and of hearing, are in a course of 
training, and the number received is only limited by the 
funds provided for their support. There was a wide dif- 
ference between these children and paupers. It had 
never been held that the States were under any obliga- 
tion to educate their deaf and dumb. But it had always 
been maintained and acknowledged that they were bound 
to support their own poor. The latter provision, how- 
ever, was for the body merely, whereas the noble charity 
to be aided by this bill addressed its invaluable benefits to 
the mind. [Itis intellect which is here to be cherished 
and developed—and the success of such an attempt in 
respect to those born deaf and dumb, conferred a just 
elevation where it was made. The institutions of this 
kind abroad were some of the most distinguished, both 
in France and England. It is not, by any means, pro- 
posed to provide gratuitous instruction for the children 
of the rich. When they are received into these semina- 
rics, they are always received as pay scholars. So far as 
an appeal is now made to the National Government, it is 
made in behalf of the poor—for those who, in addition to 
all the evils of poverty, have superadded the privation of 
. speech and hearing. So sensible had the State of New 

York beam of the importance of providing this species 
of instruction, that an appropriation had been made for 
educating a certain number of these unfortunates from 
each county in the State. But so great was the number 
of the sufferers, that this provision, though liberal, was 
insufficient. Gentlemen were greatly mistaken if they 
supposed that the benefits of the New York Institution 
were confined to the deaf and dumb of that State alone. 
Its scholars are received from all parts of the country and 
of the world. None are rejected'‘whom the means of the 
institution will allow it to receive. Institutions of this 
kind were certainly among the most charitable that could 
benamed. They aimed at introducing their unfortunate 
objects, he would not say toa higher rank in the scale of 
existeace, but’ to existence itself. Their bencficence 
was no: local or partial, but wide and general as the pre- 
valenceof that evil which it sought to relieve. They 
were in reedy circumstances, and the aid bestowed upon 
them would go, as far as practicable, into immediate ope- 
ration. But the institutions contemplated in the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Hampshire, had pre- 
sented no nced—had exhibited no treasury emptied by 
charity—nay, some of them might not yet be in existence. 

At all events, they were asking nothing from the House. 

Xt was now known, by an experience of thirty years, that 

the views advanced by the delegate from Florida were 

not correct. The State of New York had made the same 
experiment as had been mentioned by the gentleman 
from Ohio. She had. made, reservations for the benefit 
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of her literary institutions, and that mode of benefiting 
them had proved, in practice, utterly inefficient and 
useless. Those institutions had all applied for leave to 
sell their grants, and had. actually sold them. They had 
proved nothing buta bill of expense on their hands, and 
they were glad to get rid of them as sooù as any reasona- 
ble price was offered. á 

Mr. COOK observed, that it was true the House had 
last year made a grant similar to that in this bill, to the 
Asylum in Kentucky. They had done it under a glow of 
charitable feeling. But they had since had time to re- 
flect, and he hoped they would not act in the same man- 
ner again. If the amendment of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire should prevail, what would be its effect? 
Thirty-five sections would be granted to each State, con- 
taining 492,830 acres, which, at four dollars, would 
amount to 1,969,200 dollars. This certainly was a large 


‘sum; and where was the guarantee that it would be faith- 


fully applied ? Did the House know any thing about the 
terms on which those institutions had been incorporated ? 
Had it examined their charters? It knew nothing about 
them. The bill reserved no control over the money in 
the hands of this House, nor did it place such control in 
the Legislatures of the respective States. No guard or 
security whatever was provided for the just application 
of the money, and would the House consent, upon such 
terms, to give two millions out of the public Treasury, 
or the value of two millions out of the public domain ? 
Tn other cases, when grants were made of the public 
lands, the House reserved some control over the applica. 
cation of them, and the successive instalments were not 
to be paid unless the parties first showed how they had 
applied what they had already got. Some power of su- 
pervision, too, was usually granted the Legislature of the 
State in which the lands were situated. But here, the 
House was about to give, in the loosest manner, two mil- 
lions of money to institutions, some of which, for aught 
that appeared, had, as yet, no existence. He trusted the 
House would proceed with more caution, and not follow 
a bad precedent, once more, heedlessly trusting them- 
selves to the mere impulse of charity. 

Mr. MARVIN opposed Mr. Banrier7’samendment, ae 
wholly departing from the original objects of the bill, and 
opening an entirely new field of legislation. If it should 
be deemed expedient to give to each State a township of 
land for general purposes of education, lct the measure 
be brought forward in a separate and distinct form. If, 
however, he was not mistaken, there was already upon 
the table a bill which proposed to divide the proceeds of 
the public lands for this very purpose. When that bill 
was taken up, the argument of the gentlemfan from New 
Hampshire would be pertinent. At present it had little 
to do with the original object of the bill. Besides, if any 
such general distribution was to be made, itought to have 
some respect to the relative population of the States : for 
it was not reasonable to make the same donation to the 
large States and to the small. ‘The question was, whe- 
ther the House would do any thing for the deaf and dumb? 
Connecticut and Kentucky had already received its aid, 
and, by a resolution of the latter institution, which did 
honor to its character, all the inhabitants of the valley of 
the Mississippi were permitted to share in its benefits. 
In like manner, the institution at New York did not con- 
fine its charity to citizens of that State, but threw open 
its doors to all the world. Mr. M. after passing a just en- 
comium on the liberality of bis native State, in making 
appropriations in aiding this charity, concluded by ex- 
pressing his hope, that all amendments would be reject- 
ed, and the bill passed as at first reported. 

Mr. OWEN submitted a paper which contained an. 
amendment he wished to present, if the gentleman from 
South Carolina would consent to withdraw that which he 
had offered. 
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Mr. GOVAN expressing assent, the question remained 
as before ; ahd, 


Mr. HOFFMAN, of New York, rose to oppose the | the East and in the West. 


amendment of Mr. Banrierr. He thought the bill 
ought to be confined to.a specific object, and not make a 
general provision for any institution the different States 
might choose to include. He maintained that such a dis- 
tribution as the amendment contemplated, would be un- 
just in its operation; as it ought to have respect to the 
amount contributed by the several States, to the fund 
from whence the grant was to be bestowed. . New York 
included one-seventh of the whole Union, and had con- 
tributed more than one-fifth to that fund ; and ought she 
to receive no more than the smallest State in the Union? 
She had two institutions for Deaf and Dumb in actual 
operation, and they had none, and some of them probably 
never would have any, Was 

Mr. BORGES said, the bill, while under discussion, had 
gone on enlarging every moment. It commenced with 
two institutions, and it now looked forward to a system 
of institutions in all the States of the Union. He acknow- 
ledged the justice of a proportional distribution, but was 
decidedly of opinion that something ought to be done. 
As to the bill which proposed a division of the funds of 
the Public Lands for purposes of general education, it 
was not yet taken up, nor was it probable it could be got 
up during the present session. He thought, therefore, 
the Deaf and Dumb bill should have the substance of that 
bill appended to it, and that both should be passed toge- 
ther. He disapproved of such extensive establishments, 
such Colleges for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
The scholars had, most of them, to be sent from a dis- 
tance. The expense of sending them was always consi- 
derable, and sometimes great; nor had he ever under- 
stood that, when they arrived there, they were gratuitous- 
ly received. Atall events, this was not the proper mode 
to diffuse this instruction throughout the country, One, 
perhaps, out of two or three hundred, might, by this 
means, be educated, but not that mass of Deaf and Dumb 
persons who were to be found, with melancholy frequen- 
cy, in all parts of the country. The secret of this mode 
af instruction, though of recent discovery, was now fully 
understood, and it had been found that these persons 
miigh be taught by a system of clementary instruction, 
with nearly the same case as other children are taught, 
by letters. ‘The true mode, therefore, of diffusing the 
benefits of this secret, was by multiplying small estab- 
lishments, just in the same manner as ordinat schools 
are multiplied, Such seminaries would soon be found in 
all parts of the country. These immense Colleges, for 
Deaf and Dumb pupils, are wholly unnecessary. The 
poor man could not avail himself of them, but must have 
instruction brought to his door. Who would think of 
establishing Colleges, one on the East, and one on the 
West side of the mountains, to teach children to read and 
write? A few, no doubt, might thus be taught ; but if 
nothing more were done, letters would soon desert the 
world. He was for carying this benign charity into the 
bosom’ of every family, and for haying the instructors 
multiplied, until they should be as numerous as the ordi- 
nary. teachers of reading and writing. He was in favor 
of the amendment, but thought it required to be digested 
and matured, and that certain limits and guards should be 
added to prevent the gift from being misapplied. He was 
decidedly under the impression that something of the kind 
was called for, and that, ifthe House determined to leave 
the subject untouched until there could be a general dis- 
tribution of the avails of the Public Lands, for the pur- 
poses of literary instruction, the object would never be 
reached at all. 

Mr. KITTERA had long wished 


Mr. to see the object of 
this biH brought before the House, 


t è and he regretted now ; Kentucky, was read the third time with the 
to observe that it had found opposers on all sides of the {and the question being on its passage, 


House ; 


k yet, if he had been rightly instructed, a grant 
ad ; 


not long since been made for similar-objects, both in 
He asked to be informed, on 
what ground gentlemen were disposed to deny the same 
privilege to the centre of the Union. Were these grants 
wrong ? On what principle were they wrong? Was it 
because the same grant had not been made to other parts 
of the United States? If there was any thing in that ob- 
jection it ought to have prevailed, but it did not prevail, 
The grants were made—they were rightly made. ‘These 
institutions commended themselves to the charities of 
every man. They had been cherished—warmly cherish- 
ed, as far as private munificence,could sustain them. But 
private means had proved insufficient. And what do 
these institutions now ask? Is it that a benefit may be 
conferred exclusively on New York or Pennsylvania ? 
No, their doors are thrown wide to all, and what they re- 
ceive, they receive only that it may be distributed to all 
without distinction, It is out of the power of many of the 
States to have institutions of this kind, and those in New 
York and Pennsylvania are open to receive the pupils 
from such States, Have not they thena right to come to 
this House, and say, give the same aid to us as you have 
given to similar institutions in the East and in the West ? 
When the unfortunate Deaf and Dumb from our neigh- 
boring State of Delaware shall come to the institution in 
Philadelphia, and ask to be received, will you oblige us 
to say to them—we would gladly receive you, but we 
have it not in our power! Why is this amendment now 
presented ? Is it because the Public Lands are at some 
day to be divided? Whenare they to be divided ? How? 
To whom? For what? No one can tell. No gentle- 
man on the floor can answer the inquiry. The object of 
the amendment, then, must be, to destroy the bill alto- 
gether; such, at all events, will be its inevitable effect. 
Grants, it seems, are to be made to all the States, for Li- 
terary Institutions. Literary Institutions! What Institu- 
tions are they ? Have they asked for this aid? Who 
has authorized the bringing forward this amendment ? 
Who has required it to be brought forward? No body. 
Sir, I trust that these institutions will be suffered to stand 
on their own application. They have accompanied that 
application with reasons in support of it. We ask gen- 
tlemen to mect those reasons. Will gentlemen say, we 
refuse this application, because we wont encourage you ? 
Because we do not approve your object? Because we 
have no power to help you? Or, because, when we 
helped others in the same situation, we did wrong? Mr. 
K. concluded with expressing his hope, that the amend- 
ment would be negatived, and that the House would 
vote on the naked question of making a grant to the two 
institutions which have solicited it. 

Mr. BARTLETT now moved to re-commit the bill to 
the Committee on the Public Lands, with the following 
instructions : 

“ That the bill be referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, with instructions to inquire into the expe- 
diency of making a general provision for grants of land to 
all the States in the Union, which have not already re- 
ceived such grants, for literary or other public institutions,” 

This motion superseding the question on the amend- 
ment, the question was accordingly put upon the re-com- 
mitment, and decided in the affirmative—ayes 75,noes 62. 

So the bill was re-committed to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


SEMINARY OF LEARNING IN FLORIDA, &c. 


The bill from the Senate, to provide for the location of 
the two townships of land. reserved for a Seminary of 
Learning in the Territory of Florida, and to complete the 
location of the grant to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of 
amendments; 
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Mr. MOORE, of Kentuoky, observed, that he appre- 
hended the House had misconceived the object of the 
bill, and would ask their indulgence to explain that por- 
tion of it which related to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of 
Kentucky. At the last session of Congress, there was 
granted.a township of land to the Kentucky Asylum for 
teaching the Deafand Dumb. The Managers of that be- 
nevolent institution had selected an agent every way qual- 
ified for the task, and one who engaged in it from the 
most praiseworthy motives, to locate the land in the Ter- 
ritory of Florida. Mr. M. enclosed to the agent of the 
institution the instruction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
directing the manner in which the location should be 
made. After the completion of the location, it was ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, except so far 
as it conflicted with the rights granted to the pre-emp- 
tioners, or actual settlers, of Florida. The bill now before 
the House contemplates no new grant : it only authorizes 
the re-location, in sections, of so much of a grant already | 
made by Congress, as may be legally covered by bona | 
fide and actual settlers. He could not advocate the 
claims of the institution against the meritorious occupant : 
it was a collision deprecated by the People of Kentucky, 
and which he hoped the House would be disposed to re- 
move. It was true, gentlemen might make it an Indian 
gift, taking back this, what they had given last year, but 
he hoped the fate of the application from the New York 
and Pennsylvania Asylums, for ‘both of which he had 
voted, and the irritating discussion which they had occa- 
sioned, would not be permitted to operate upon this bill. 
The subjects were altogether different, and could not be 
properly associated. He would forbear further remarks 
until he heard some substantial objection to the bill. 

Mr. STRONG, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, went into a detailed explanation of the grounds 
of the bill, shewing how the re-location became necessa- 
ry, and explained successively the provisions of cach 
section. 

Mr. CONDICT said, that, asa bill on the same subject 
had just been recommitted to the Committee on Public 
Lands, with instructions, he thought it would be best to 
refer this bill also to that Committee, that they might have 
the whole subject before them at once. 

Mr. STRONG opposed this motion, on the ground that 
the two bills were entirely distinct, and that, whatever 
might be the opinion of the Committee on the expediency 
of the grant to the Kentucky Asylum, the law could not 
be revoked, nor the grant annulled. 

Mr. CONDICT insisted on his motion. 

Mr. WHITE opposed the motion of re-commitment. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Virginia, apprehending some incon- 
venience from the provisions of the bill, moved to lay it 
on the table ; but, at the request of Mr. MOORE, of Ken- 
tucky, withdrew the motion, that the bill might be again 
read. It was read accordingly ; when Mr. TAYLOR re- 
newed his motion, and the question being taken upon 
laying it upon the table, it was negatived. 

The question was next taken upon recommitting the 
hill to the Committee on Public Lands, and this also be- 
ing decided in the negative, the bill was rasse», and or- 
dered to be returned to the Senate. : 


Tuursnax, Jancary 25, 1827. 
STENOGRAPHERS. 


Mr. WEEMS moved for the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution, presented by him on the 17th January. 

Resolved, hat the 14th Rule of the House be amend- 
ed, by adding thereto.the following : noe 

‘t Solong as they conduct themselves with decorum 
and réspéct to the. members, in the discharge: of their 
official duties, anddo nota buse the privilege hereby au- 
thorized to be-éxtended to them, and no longer?” — ` 


Proposed restrictions on Stenographers. 


‘cally to destray the effect of the rule ; 


{Jan. 25, 1897. 


{The 14th rule, which Mr. WEEMS proposed to amend 
as above, is as follows: 

** Stenographers wishing to take. down the debates 
may-be admitted by the Speaker, who shall assign such 
places to them, on the floor or elsewhere, to effect their 
object, as shall not interfere with the convenience of the 
House.”’] 

The question of consideration being put, it was decid- 
ed in the affirmative—ayes 61, noes 54. e 

Mr. WEEMS rosc, and said, that, in offering ` the 
amendment now under consideration, to the 14th rule of 
this House, he wished to be distinctly understood, that 
he was not asking for any thing that was to have a retro- 
spective, or post facto operation, any where : for, if he 
knew himself, he was one of the last men in the nation 
who would wish to see a line drawn between the liberty 
and the licentiousness of the Press; but that he would 
read a publication that appeared in one of the newpapers 
of this District; that he believed one of the Editors of 
that press holds a station on this floor, assigned him under 
the provisions of the aforesaid rule of the House ; that 
he would read it, solely for the purpose of explaining to 
the House why it came into his mind to offer the amend- 
ment; that, when he had done so, it would be for the 
House to determine how far it had become necessary to 
adopt the amendment offered. He would also take the 
liberty here to observe, that, when he was about to 
offer it, he endeavored, though ineffectually, to obtain 
from the Speaker his construction of the rule, as it now 
stands; and had he succeeded in that attempt, so far as 
to have learnt from the Speaker, that he considered him- 
sclf as possessing a right to remove such stenographers, 
as, in his judgment, had abused the privilege granted 
them, it would have superseded the necessity, in his mind, 
of offering the amendment. He would now read the 
publication alluded to. It was as follows : 

“Tt is thought by some, that the House of Represen- 
tatives, in refusing to consider the resolution offered on 
Saturday last by Mr. Weems, touching the transportation 
of free negroes to the Coast of Africa, was influenced 
rather by an indisposition to hear the gentleman’s speech, 
than by any hostility to the measure proposed, Ata pro- 
per time, and brought forward by a proper person, a dif- 
erent result is confidently anticipated by the friends of 
the Colonization system.” 

To the first sentence, Mr. W. said he had no objection 
to make, but he felt himself justified in offering his pro- 
test to the last ; whereby, it would be observed, that the 
House is represented to entertain feelings towards a 
member, which he flattered himself would not be found 
to exist. With the Mouse, be should therefore leave it. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he was opposed to the resolution 
of the gentleman from Maryland. The paragraph which 
the gentleman had read, and which he professed to be 
the occasion of offering the resolution, appeared to him to 
relate to the liberty of the press, rather than to the privi- 
leges of his Hall. ‘The question before the House did not 
involve any reflection on the conduct of the Speaker of 
the House, but related simply to one of the rules of the 
House, and to the practice which had grown up, perhaps 
unavoidably, under it. The rule of the House, strictly 
considered, did not admit any person who was not a“ Ste- 
nographer.” Now, if he was correctly informed, there 
was but one person, of those now admitted under the 
rule, who was literally a Stenographer, thatis, who wrote 
short hand, and was thereby enabled to take down, ver: 
batim, the debates of the House. To confine the rule to 
persons of this description, would be, however, practi- 
and the practice 
had consequently been, to admit persons who took notes 
of what was said, and afterwards published from: these 
notes, accounts of the debates and proceedings of “the 
House: -He was able, personally, to bear testimony to 
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the fidelity and care with which: this was performed. 
But, this relaxation of the rule had been followed by 
other relaxations. He was sensible that it was difficalt to 
distinguish these who came here for tkis purpose bona 
Jide, and those who professed to do so, but in reality came 
for other objects. He believed be was correct in saying, 
that some persons were admitted under the rule, who do 
not report at all, nor give even an analysis of any one of 
the debates; but, who used their seats in the Hallas a 
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power he‘has will be fairly and promptly exercised. But 
he hoped never to see either the House, or its presiding 
officer, exercising any power they possess to restrain any 
individual, through the Press, expressing any feelings, 
and any opinions, they may entertain, respecting this 
House, or any members of it. If their paragraphs are li- 
| beHous, sufficient remedies exist ; if they are not, they . 
| are not fit subjects for our reprimand. In relation, how- 
ever, to the conduct of the reporters of this House, who 


lounging place to spend their mornings, or asa post from 
which to abuse the members of the House, under the 
character of eye witnesses, by which their representations 
obtained the more credit with the public. He believed 
there were but four persons who attended in the House, 
who performed, in any way, the duty of reporters. He 
scarce knew what remedy to propose, or how it was to be 
applied The:persons who were admitted as reporters, 
but who performed no one of the duties of a veporter, 
ought, in his opinion, to be expelled. They ought not 
to be permitted to use this Hall as a lounge, in which to 
spend some hours agreeably or instractively—~if such was 
their object, let them resort to the gallery of ihe 
House. 

As to the fact which the mover of this resolution had 
stated, viz : the publication of an article in one of the 
papers, in which he was reflected on, it had not, so fiw as 
he could perceive, any gelation whatever to the rale pro- 
posed to be amended. ‘Ihe same statement might have 
been given, had the editor been seated in the gallery. 
The paragraph alluded to, was certainly a libel, net only 
on the gentleman himself, but upon the House ; whom it 
accused of refusing to assent to, ov consider, a certain re- 
solution, froma want of respect for one of its own mem- 
bers. But this was not an abuse of the rule in question, 
butan abuse of the press. A stcnographet, as such, was 
answerable for nothing but a faithful representation of 
what passed in debate. Ifhe happened to be the editor 


of a paper, and chose to accompany his report with re | purpose w 


marks of his own, he had a perfect right to do so ; and, 


however offensive those remarks might be in other points | 


of view, they were no violation of the present rule of 
the House respecting: the admission of stenographers. | 
He was therefore opposed to the amendment of the rule Í 
now offered; but had thought it proper to make the pre-| 
sent remarks, on what he believed to be the abuses ofj 
the rule, but which circumstances, perhaps, rendered | 
unavoidable. ; 

Mr. BARTLETT said, be agreed in one point, inj 


discharge the duties of that station, it was due to them to 
say, that they had performed those duties with a diligence, 
faitbfuiness, and, in general, accuracy, deserving high 
commendation ; and he was far from believing that, by 
their place, they were to be deprived of those rights 
which were now, and he hoped ever would be, common 
to all citizens. Believing, then, that the discussion of 
this matter would be but a waste of time, he would 
| submit a motion which might ascertain the opinion of the 
| House. 

| Mr. B. concladed by moving that the resolution be 
i laid on the table, ; 


| The question being taken on this motion, it was nega- 


| lived. 
| Mr, HAMILTON said, that he had voted with great 
| pleasure with his friend from Maryland, of whose warmth 
land generosity of character no one could be more sensi- 
! ble that himself, for the consideration of his resolution, 
j because, as an act of courtesy to any gentleman, he 
| would always accord to him afhearing on any proposition 
| which was not manifestly absurd on its face, and was 
i brought forward in a respectful manner to the House ; 
but he was compelled to tell him that, radically opposed 
to his motion, he should vote against it. Ithink, sir, said 
| Mr. IL, iff had been previously so fortunate as to have 
been favored by the House with a consideration of my 
| resolutions on the Sedition Law, I should have satisfied 
i my friend of the impolicy of touching the rules for the 
hich he has avowed. For this, disguise it as 
we may, is tampering with the freedom of the Press; and 
before that point is reached, we must stop. Let it be 
, admitted that we, all of us, may occasionally suffer from 
he strong and pungent thrust of this subtle engine, we 
must bear this with what philosophy we can, in order ‘to 
ensure blessings of incalculable value. Tt is known to us 
all, that there are different species of papers—~one kind 
that sturves, and another that feeds on the most thrify 
nutriment. . Some are pampered to absolute distention, 
by what a distinguished member of Congress then, and a 
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opinion with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Forsyrs,} | high functionary now, called Treasury pap—a remark 
that this amendment was not necessary ; but differed both | which he then applied, as a reason why it was not be be- 
from him and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Wrems] | leved, to the paper which is now the great organ of the 
in relation to the propriety even of a discussion of the | Government. Well, sir, if this ‘Treasury pap is such de- 
subject inthis Hal He should be sorry cver to find _lcterious food that it produces scandal, falsehood, and 
newspaper paragraphs becoming the grave subject of de- ; back-biting, why what then ? I say let the papers that 
liberation here. ‘the standing which any, and all of us i digest this food, and are so influenced by it, lic on: for 
must have, if we have any, must rest upon a better foun- į truth and decency will ultimately prevail. And really, 
dations Our lives and onr acts, and not newspaper puffs | my friend, with as much reason, ought to quarrel with a 
or squibs, willbe the standard of the estimation in which | poor worm for wallowing in his own slime, as to fret into 
we may beheld. Ue never felt, and regretted that any ja passion with those who, from such feeling, indulge in 
one should ever feel, any sensitivencss to such remarks as, low and pitiful scandals. 

in this case, had given offence, We have bad before us, for} As it regards the manner in which the Stenographers 
our whole lives, the illustrious example of that individual | perform their duty, he thought his friend from Georgia 
who, though now no more, still lives, and ever will live, iMr. Fonsyrn] had not done them justice. [Here Mr. 
in the remembrance of his country, upon whom was | FORSYTH said he had made no complaint, as those who 
heaped more newspaper slander than ever before fell to | were really Stenographers did their duty ; it was of the 
the let of one man, and yet he never condescended to | admission on the floor of those who were not Stenogra- 
utter a complaint, Has'his character suffered? If, how- | phers, of which he complained.] Mr. HAMILTON said 
ever, it were deemed proper to attempt to punish any that, from the difficuity in hearing the gentleman, he 
reporters of this House, for their opinions or expressions, | presumed he had misapprehended him; he would only 
still this amendment is not necessary. ‘They are admitted | add to whet he was about to say, that, considering the 
to the Hall, and remain here only by permission of the | embarrassment under which those who are really Steno- 
presiding officer ; and whenever they mishchave in rela- | graphers labor, it was only remarkable that they were 
tion to-their oficial conduct, it is not to be questioned the | even as successful as they were in reporting the deba: 
“o> Vor, UL—S3 
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But, sir, is there any necessity for us to touch the rule | 
Are any other printers, excepting those who report as 
Stenographers, admitted ? If there are, it is within your 
competency to determine this question, and to apply 
the rule. In other words, it is your duty to exclude those 
who are not Stenographers, but not for the reason offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland. No, sir; these whom 
` you admit are entitled to remain here so long as they 
conduct themselves with decency whilst on the floor; 
we have nothing to do with any strictures they may think 
proper to make out of this House on any or all of us, 
through the great organ of the press. To that extent 
our jurisdiction goeth not; and I think, when f discuss | 
my resolutions on the restoration of the fines under the 
Sedition Law, I will be able to convince my friend | 
that, in the very pith and marrow of this thing, he is; 
wrong. | 
Mr. WEEMS said, in answer to the honorable gen- ; 
tleman from South Carolina, he would first remark, | 
that that gentleman had stated correctly that he voted for | 
the consideration of his resolution. He would also offer 
his thanks to that gentleman for the favarable opinion he 
had expressed as entertained towards him (Mr. W erms] 
personally, with an assurance of bis full and entire reci- 
procity toward that honorable gentleman. But, sir, said 
Mr. W. I am as unwilling as himself, or as any other 
member on this floor, to infringe, in the slightest degree, 
on the liberty of the press~-that ought to be, as it is consi- 
dered, the palladium of our liberties. He thonght he 
had sufficiently explained himself upon that subject 
not to be misunderstood.; that he would, however, again 
state, that he was the last man in the nation, if be studied 
his own interest, to complain of the licentionsness of | 
the press, He said he had been the humble instrument | 
for twenty-eight years of editorial abuse ; that he hoped 
he might be permitted to say here, that it was, perhaps, 
under Providence, one of the most powerful means by 
which he had obtained the confidence of those high- 
minded honorable freemen who had sent hin to this 
House. It had acted as a refiner’s fire—it had shewn 
him to be more trust-worthy and better known than he 
might otherwise have been considered for ycars to come. 
But he would put it to the good sense of this House, 
to say whether a station on this floor does not of itself 
give additional weight to misrepresentations, when made 
by one of this privileged order, and more especially 
when an Editor so abuscs a privilege thus extended to 
him, as to make this House a party in his misrepresenta- 
tions. He said it was not, as the honorable member had 
assumed, that he could not bear, or was fearful to en- 
counter, slander, that had induced him to offer this 
amendment ; but it was because he considered the hon- 
or of the House implicated, and with a view to remove 
at all times in future the necessity of complaining to this 
House. Ifthe amendment is adopted, it will be with the 
Speaker, on complaint being made, to make known his 
opinions and determinations fo the stenographer, who 
shall, in his judgment, be found forgetful of the respect 
due to this House. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee, rose, and said, I must 
beg the indulgence of the House one minute, while I say 
a word or two upon this proposition. {1 very much de- 
precate the abuse so lavishly and wrongfully heaped up- 
on the gentleman from Maryland. But, to prevent a re- 
currence of the kind, we must pursue some other course 
than the one proposed by that honorable gentieman. If 
we touch this subject, we affect the most sacred rights of 
freemen ; and the moment we attempt to draw the line 
of demarcation between the liberty and licentiousness of 
the Press, our liberties are gone, and all we held most 
dear is destroyed. It is dangerous, even to harbor an 
idea of the kind + for, whatever the heart conceives, the 
head will publish... T- hold-no. privileges I possess under 
this free and happy form of Government, more dear, 


more sacred, than the freedom of speech and the liberty 
of the Press. And I would as soon part with any or eve- 
ry precious privilege I hold, as to stop the channel 
of free communication, by muzzling the Press. You, 
Mr. Speaker, nor T, nor this House, can grant any relief 
in a case of this kind, without inflicting deep and lasting 
injury to the country. We must shield ourselves from 
the vile effects of calumny and detraction from any Edi- 
tor, by a walk which shal! be beyond the reach of slander. 
An Editor, who has character himself, will never risk it 
by making an unwarrantable attack upon an individual. 
The Reporters of standing, here, have too much to lose, 
to make such an attack. And, sir, ifa man is a low and 
contemptible fellow who shall attempt to violate the cour- 
teous privilege extended to him by you, Mr: Speaker, 
he js beyond your reach. “Fo turn him without these 
walls will do no good : for he may take the lobby, and 
then he was clear. We must depend upon ourown intrinsic 
weight of character. Let our conduct be honest and up- 
right, and their shafts of malignance will fall harmless at 
our feet. It will be like throwing missiles of straw at the 
base of JEtna—they will rebound, and fall on thelr own 
ignoble heads. The smallest interference with this sa- 
ered subject, will echo across the Atlantic what the King 
of Franee is now doing. For some years, the practice 
there was, tobuy up the Presses of the Kingdom ; but 
that course was found to be too burthensome to the Trea- 
sury. Therefore, his Majesty has requested his Repre- 
sentatives to bring the Press within due bounds. And all 
must know that it would be an echo across the Atlantic 
to our dishonor. ‘The gentleman from Maryland, as well 
as myscli, must be content to bear with abuse and slander 
from the attacks ofa licentious Press. While we are honest 
and independent, we may expect to be assailed by unprin- 


| cipled rogues. While we are in the exercise ofan upright 


discharge of our dutics, we need fear no scurrilous at- 
tack—we stand in need of no support. But, sir, the 
moment we do wrong, we will find the scurvy support 
of the mean and base of heart. ‘This isa tender and de- 
licate subject to interfere with in the least. Touch it, 
sir, and you touch the apple of the nation’s eye. I am 
opposed to the project in every point of view in which it 
can be presented. You, sir, to whose discretion this sub- 
ject is left, darc not turn them out after they are once 
admitted. They have the right freely to discuss the pro- 
pricty or impropriety of all our measures. When they 
attack private character, it touches us as men, and does 
not operate upon measures. It is a matter between the 
member and the type-setter. Ifthe fellow who makes 
the attack is not too contemptible, the member aggrieved 
might give him a wholesome cowskinning ; and if he is 
too low and mean, Jet him and his slang shrink back into 
the miserable nut-shell of his own insignificance. 

The question being taken on the resolution of Mr. 
WEEMS, it was decided unanimously in the negative, 
with the exception of the mover, who rose when the yeas 
were called. 


DUTIES ON WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 


On motion of Mr. MALLARY, the House then went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. BUCHANAN in the chair. 

The subject taken up, on motion of Mr. MALLARY, 
was the bill for the protection of Woolien Manufactures. 

Mr. BARNEY submitted an amendment to the bill, 
stating, at the same time, his intention, if it should be 
adopted, to move a gradual scale of minimum prices, to 
be substituted for those now in the bill. The object of 
his amendment was to reduce the minimum valuation of 
woollens from $2 50 to $1 50. 

Mr. DWIGHT asked if this amendment was to stand 
alone; or whether the gentleman did not intend to submit 
his graduated scale of minimum prices? 
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TEY repli i s his intention to submit | a great part of those goods came within the range of 

hen kna $2 00, ane the amount excluded would not be an equi- 
Mr. DWIGHT then inquired if it ought not to be of- | valent for the evasion of duty on those admitted. But if 
fered in company with the amendment, that the House the second minimum were fixed at $2 50, it would ex- 
might at once have before it the entire modification which | clude a vast amount of goods at $2 00. He had said that 


th tleman proposed to make ? the practical operation of the bill would probably affect 
Mn. BARNEY kaid the gentleman would perceive | about a million and a half’s worth of imported goods in the 
what he meant from the reading of the amendment. whole. But though that amount would be affected par- 


The amendment was then read from the Clerk’s table. | tially by the bill, it would not all be excluded by it. Al 
Mr. BARNEY, in offering his amendment, was desir- | though it would at first appear that the lower grades of 
ous that he might not be considered as hostile to the ob- j fabric which approached nearest to the following mini- 
jects intended to be embraced by the bill, which he be- | mum, would necessarily be excluded, yet such would 
lieved calculated to enforce the existing duties, and there- | not to the whole extent be the effect of the bill : because 
by more effectually to protect the meuyfacturer. The | the manufacturers abroad would change the quality and 
scale of minimums, however, was not sufficiemly graduat- | value of their fabrics in such a manner, as nearly to suit 
ed—their strides were too gigantic, and becanic maxi- | the several minimum prices established. The grade of 
‘mums in their operation—between the first and the se~} goods unavoidably affected by the bill, would be such 
cond class $1,100,000 would be embraced, and the duty | as the: American manufacturer would be able to furnish to 
exceed 200 per cent. This was not protection, but pro- ja full supply ef the market. There wasa pointat which 
hibition, and while he was willing to make every effort tbe bill would Operate very powerfully ; it was intended 
to accomplish the one object, he was decidedly opposed | so to opcrate—but it would: not exclude the whole class 
to the other. Mr. B. believed that the manufacturer | of goods affected. The gentleman from Baltimore had 
would be better protected by a valuation on the square | avowed his intention of introducing a gradual scale of 
yard, than in any other mode. The trade had passed in | minimum prices, having smaller intervals than those pro- 
a great degree out of the hands of the American mer- | posed by the bill. If this were done, the operation of the 
chant, and was now monopolised by the British manu- | bill would be the reverse of what was intended by it, and 
facturer and his agent in this country. Every species of | the foreign competitor would be aided rather than driven 
evasion was resorted to, to diminish the duties—the ap- | from the market. _For all the goods would still continue 
praisers were the only cficient guards against frauds, and | to be Imported which now were, but would be crowded 
their labors are truly complicated and arduous. Every | below the different gradations of price, and the evasion 
invoice of British broadcloath, of French silks, of india | of the duties would be easier than ever. The frauds now 
nankeens, and Canton crapes, even West India groceries, | were egregiously great—they would then be greater still. 
Fdawaged, and in fact every article, from a diamond} Mr. DWIGHT understood the gentleman to intend to 
ving to a horse shoe nail, from a cambric needle toa mar- | leave the present minimum prices of the bill untouched, 
line-spike, was to be valued by the invoice cost verified | but to introduce another, so as to have four gradations in- 
by them. ‘Their task could be performed with much stead of three. This would not alter the bill very essen. 
more accuracy when a graduated scale was established, | tially, nor would it operate to protect the manufacturer, 
fixing four or five classes, from forty cents to four dol- | What was the object of the gentleman ? or what would 
lars, than when there were as many grades as dollars | he gain? ‘Che same amount of goods would continue 
and cents, to be imported between $1 50 and $2 50. Here Mr. D. 
When we look at the amount involved in the discussion | Went into an explanation of the effect of the amendment, 
of the bill, it cannot be esteemed-an object unworthy the | and was understood as concluding that all the goods be- 
consideration of this House. In a population of ten | tween $1 50 and $2 50, will be estimated at $2 50, and all 
millions, while many consumed the value uf one hun- | between 40 cents and $1 50, willbe estimated at $1 50, 
dred dollars annually, the woollen clothing and blanket | If he supposed that the object of the amendment was to 
of the Southern aegro cost four to five dollars, and a mo- protect the manufacturing interests of the country, he 
derete average of ten dollars to each individual would | should be willing to support it, but he believed that the 
swell the annual consumption to one hundred millions of | introduction of four minimums instead of three, would 
dollars ; and it was truly gratifying to reflect that we only | produce no such effect, but would only embarrass the 
required an importation from abroad of about six millions practical operation of the bill. 
under the present disadvantages of which the manufac- Mr. MCLANE, of Delaware, said, he was in favor of 
turers complain so loudly. Is it not reasonable then to extending cncouragement and protection to the woollen 
anticipate, that, if they are secured ina fair competition | manufacture to all reasonable extent, but was not willing 
by a faithful and rigid exaction of the existing duties, they | to advocate prohibition. One principal object of the bill 
will not only supply the home demand, but, ina few years, | lic understood to be the protection of the revenue of the 
rival the foreign fabrics in all the markets of the world ? | country, by the introduction of specific duties in place of 
But to ensure them this protection, itis, in my judgment, | the existing duty ad valorem; another was to ensure to 
indispensably necessary that they do not grasp at too | those cngaged in this trade that protection which the Go- 
much, but assent to accept such modifications of the bill | vernment intended to extend to them by the act of 1824, 
now before the House, as will deprive it of its objectiona- | He now wished to knew of the Committee on Manufac- 
ble features, and entitle it to support. In its present | tures, whether they were in possession of such information 
form it cannot receive my sanction, as enabled them to state by what graduation of minimum 
Mr. MALLARY said, in reply, that sucha change as | prices the duties on woollen goods would be made to 
was now proposed in the bill, would almost entirely de- | equal those which would arise from a bona fide applica- 
feat the object aimed at by the Committee who reported | tion of the present ad valorem rate of 333 percent. ? and 
if He had, on a former occasion, stated the amount of | whether the scale proposed in the bill they had reported, 
the goods which would probably be imported under the | came up to this point, or went beyond it! He admitted 
several minimum prices respectively. A consideration of | that the woollen manufacture was at this time suffering 
the facts then stated, must be sufficient to show that this | a very severe depression; but he believed, at the same 
amendment would render the bill inadequate to its pro- | time, that, to a great extent, it was merely temporary ; 
posed object—the protection of the woollen manufactu- | thatit was produced by a sudden revulsion, the cause of 
ooren As modified by the gentleman from Maryland, the | which was well known ; and that the evil, however great, 
“© bill would not exclude the $1, 100,000 imported, because | would speedily cure itself: at all events, he believed it 
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not to be such as required the House to go to the length 


of prohibition. F 
The effect of the tariff of 1824 had been to draw much 


of the capital of the country inte this branch of manufac- 


ture, Ifhe was not misinformed, the capital invested had 
doubled since the passage of that act; and the conse- 


quence was, that double the amount of domestic wool- 
Jens had been thrown into the American market ; nor 


was any greater proof needed of the sufficiency of the 
tariff of 1824 to protect this branch of mannfacture, than 
its flourishing state soon after that act had passed. 
at the same time thata double amount of domestic goods 
had been thrown into our market, a new state of things 
had arisen in Europe. The opening of the trade of the 
South American States had led the British manufacturers 
to invest a much larger capital than before. In some in- 
stances they had quadrupled the former amount cf goode 
manufactured, in order to meet that market. ‘hoy nad, 
in fact, produced a quantity sufficient ents«iy to supply 
the South American market. But when they arrived 
there, they soon discovered that the amount was far too 
large for the demand, and were, besides, met by a suc- 
cessful competition on the part of our manufacturers. A 
large-amount necessarily remained on hand ; and, having 
no other vent for these, they sent them to this country to 
sell, at almost any price they would bring. It was not sur- 
prising that such a state of things pressed, with distress- 
ing weight, on our rising manufactures. It had, in fact, 
produced a very severe pressure on them ; and this was 
the evil now felt. We stated this, not because he wished 
to impede or oppose the protection of our domestic in- 
dustry—for he had ever been its friend and advocate—but 
because he was convinced that this was the real state of 
the case. This was necessarily a transicnt state of things 
—an evil which must soon pass away. Still, the manu- 
facturers had a vight tc a steady, though moderate, pro- 
tection ; such a protection as was suited to an ordinary 
state of trade ; and such a protection was afforded to them 
by the tariff of 1824, He believed that law did enough ; 


that all that was needed was a fulfilment of its intentions ; | 


and he was willing to go to the full extent of it by substi- 
tuting a specific for an ad valorem duty. All he wanted 
to know, and he again asked it from the Chairman of the 
Committee of Manufactures, was, what rate of specific 
duty was requisite to do this? 

Mr. MALLARY replied, he would give all the inforu- 
ation he possessed on the subject of the inquiry. As to 
the amount of capital invested in this branch of trade, 
gince the Tariff of 1824, the gentleman was certainly cor- 
rect. 
our manufactories. dot 
cent. being considered a sutiicient protection, immense 
quantities of goods had been thrown into the domestic 
market—an amount, he believed, of from twenty-five to 
thirty millions of dollars—the effect of which had been 
very greatly to lower the prices. The gentleman had 
also alluded correctly to the present state of the Europe- 
an trade, and it was not improbable that this had, in some 
measure, contributed to the depression now experienced 
inour country. But the American manufacturers certam- 
ly had a claim upon the consideration of the country for 
having produced those very low prices by which the com- 
munity was benefited but themselves nearly ruined. He 
admitted that great fluctuations had taken place in the 
English trade ; but he could not admit the prospect that 
they would soon pass away. He thought, from the cen- 
stant pressure of taxation in that country, and the effects 
of any suspension of labor, that Great Britain would con- 
tinue exposed to those fluctuations, and that their effects 
would continue to injure our manufacturers, It was 
the duty ofthe American Government to protect them 

against this {hictuation-—a duty as sacred as any it had to 


perform. ‘Solong as the, American manufacturer was ex- | 


But, | 


ee Sean soe SE A 


posed to every fluctuation of the market in Britain, he 
never could enjey that security under which alone the 
infant manufactures of this country could attain strength 
and stability. As to the precise amount of specific duty 
which would be required to equal in its gross product the 
present ad valorem duty, it was difficult to answer. The 
actual amount of the several rates of goods imported was 
not known at the Treusury ; and whence else was it to be 
obtained ? and without knowing the different quantities 
on which the duties laid by the bill were to be paid, he 
could not, cf course, calculate with any accuracy the pro- 
duct of the bill. From what he stated before, gentlemen 
could see what was the probable amount to be imported 
under the first, scvond, and third minimums, and esch 
| gentleman evuld calculate for himself, He could give 
‘them une statement. Between the minimam of $4, and 
Hehe minimum of $2 50, goods would come in to the- 
| amount of $1,500,000 ; another 500,000 would fall be- 
tween $5 50 and $3; another between 3 and $2 5¢. 
The additional duty on the first of these classes would 
amount to 16 cents; on the second to 38 cents ; and on 
the third to 49 cents. The duty on the square yard, vue 
lued at $4, would be §1 33 ; the addition of 16 cents on 
| the first class to $1 33, would not change the present du- 
ty at 354 per cent, so as to make it equal to 25 per 
cent. as it ought to do for the end proposed, 


| 


The 

16 cents was too little for the average—33 cents was 
| about equal to it—49 cents was too much for it. As they 
| descended the scale, at each step the duty became hene 
| vier—and when the bottom of the scale was approached, 
| the duty amounted toa complete exclusion of the foreign 
l article. But this was no more than was intended by the 
| present ad valorem duty of 334 per cent, It was laid 
| with the very purpose of protecting our own manufac- 
i tures from foreign rivalry. It operates as a total prohibi- 
| tion of some kinds of coarse goods, and was intended so 
to operate. ‘The present bill does the same. As you 
descend the scale, you come at last to a point where it 
operates very powerfully. Bat what better can be done ? 
If the manufacturers are to be protected, it mast be done 
| by imposing burdens on the foreigner. Dut, although 
some kinds of foreign fabrics may be excluded, machine. 
ry is ready, and now standing still, abundantly suficieng 
to supply the demand. The market can be filled in all 
pacts of the country in ninety days, so that there can be 
no ground for apprehending a monopoly. He had thus 
| answered the query of the gentleman from Delaware in 
| the best way his information enabled him. it could net 
be expected that in a case of this kind mathematical cera 


That act produced a great change in the state of | tainty could be attained ; all that was left to gentlemen 
The duty it established of 53% per | 


as 


was to exercise a sound judgment with such lights 
could be ebtained. . 

Mr. BASSETT inquired whatthe gentleman from Ver- 
mont meant when he used the expression “foreign rival- 
ry?” Did he mean rivalry in a foreign market, orin our 
| own? 
| Mr. MALLARY said, he was always ready to reply to 
queries put to him when it was in his power, and he 
: would answer to the gentleman from Yirg Ha, that by 
‘foreign rivalry” he meant foreign tivalry-—neither more 
| nor less. He meant what lie said. He meant that foreign 
| manufacturers sent their goods here, evaded our protect- 

ing duties, and rivalled the American manufacturer in 
| our own market. 
| Mr. WURTS observed, thai the Chairman of the Com» 
| mittee of Manufactures had told the House, that the ob- 
ject of this bill was to secure the observance of the reve- 
| nue Jaws, and protect them trom evasion : that if the du- 
| ty required under the existing law; could be actually coi» 
| Iected, no move would be required for the protection of 
the manufacturer: and that, if frauds were but prevent- 
ed, the manufacturer was prepared to enter into a fair 
It was then important fer this Committee 


competition. 
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~ to: know hoy. these frauds 
r upon the value or cos c 
A whence imported, amounted to 36 and two-thirds per 
cent. because, by the Sth section of the act of the Ist,of 
March, 1823, 10 per cent. was to be added to that value, 
and then, upon that sum, the tariff of 1824 imposed a du- 
ty of 33% percent. Now, ifthe American manufacturer 
could not proceed with such a protection as this, it was 
a convincing proof, that this branch of trade was as yet 
premature—that. the country was not prepared for it. 
The law now.enacted,: that if a Collector should be of 
-opinion, thata certain quantity of goods imported, had 
been invoiced at too low a price, so as to defraud the 
revenue, le:was to employ ‘appraisers. to inspect the 
goods; and. if they should be of opinion that the goods 
had been put twenty-five. per cent. below their real value, 
ty pe „wasto be added, by. way of fine, or 
punishment; but, if the. rate fell below twenty-five per 
cent, then the goods were subject to the additional du- 
ty of twenty-five per cent. Now, ifthe appraisers were 
faithful in the discharge of their duty, and were of com- 
petent skill, the duty could. not possibly be evaded. But, 
it was said, that a decision of Justice Story had rendered 
this act, in a great measure, inoperative, by taking away 
the power of the appraisers, and making the invoice the 
rule of duty, unless actually proved to be fraudulent. 
If this was.so, all that was needful, was to alter the act, 
and clothe the appraisers with power to say that theirre- 
port was to be taken, and not the invoice. Another 
mode in which the duty was evaded, had been stated to 
be by the introduction of unfinished goods. This may 
be prohibited, without any such bill as the present. No 
certainty is professed, even by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, who introduced it; it is mere conjecture and 
speculation, whether the duties in the bill are equal or 
not, tothe ad-valorem duty under the act of 1824. "They 
are certainly higher; but what, the proportion is, has not 
been attempted to be shewn. Mr. We said, he wasa 
friend to the domestic industry of the country, but, if the 
duty already laid by law, was insuflicient, if collected, to 
protect this branch of it, it was phin proof, the country 
was-not ready for it, and it was unfair to supply the want 
by duties. ` 
Mr. DWIGHT said the inquiriés of his honorable friend 
from Delaware [Mr. McLans] went to the very gist of the 
‘subject-matter of the bill now before the committec. 
Thats, liow does the ad valorem duty, 334 per cent, of 
the law of 1824, compare with the several rates of speci- 
fic duty embraced by the minimums in the bill? ‘Lhe 
objects of the hill, and of the minimums contained in it, 
he would again repeat, was to cnsure a faithful collection 
of the rates of duty which were imposed by the law of 
1824. The manufacturers had asked no more : the com- 
mittee had already expressed their opinion of its effect ; 
and he was sure gentlemen on all sides of the House 
» would feel bound, (whatever might have been the origi- 
“naLopibion of the propriety of that law, ) now to enforce 
itas one’ of the settled features in the great policy of this 
country. If he could succeed, as he thought he could, 
inan-attempt to satisfy gentlemen that, instead of bring- 
ing sur manufactures into our owi market, with the ad- 
vantagein the competition which 333 per cent. duty 
would give them against the foreign manufacturer, they 
now came into the market with not more than 163 per cent, 
orn in some instances, 5 and 10 per cent, all will agree 
that something ought immediately to be done to ensure 
the legttimate protection which the nation stood pledged 
by. the law of 1624 to extend to them: One million in 


and you give to the American manufacturer all the pro- 
‘tection he asks, and which the law of 1824 promised him. 
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were effected. The present | But, gentlemen ask, is this not now paid? E answer, 
of the article in the country | unhesitatingly, not the half of that sum. In some. in- 


stances not the fourth part of it. Instead then of being a 
protecting duty of 333 per cent. it amounts, in. most me 
stances, to 10.or 15 per cent., and, in some, not so much. 
How, it may be asked, is this evasion produced ?. It is 
well known, sir, that the duty is levied upon the value of 
the article in the port from whence it is imported, and 
not in our ports into which it is imported. It is levied 
too, sir, not upon the appraised value cf our. own ap: 
praisers, but upon the invoiced value of the foreign ma- 
nufacturer, or the foreign inspector. That this was the 
established practice, under the law of 1824, no gentleman , 
could contradict. . The decision of the Supreme Court 
had sanctioned a practice so fruitful of evasion as this ob; 
viously must be. If, then, cloths of the real value of one 
million of dollars, come into our ports invoiced, as thé 
obvious interests of the foreigner would induce him to 
invoice them, at the depreciated value of 590,000 dollars, 
it is perfectly obvious that the duties paid upon these 
cloths are but sixteen and a half per cent. instead of the 
thirty-three per cent. which the law intended. And, sir, 
there is no way of avoiding this effect according to the 
existing regulations. The foreigner is not obliged to 
sell his cloths at his own invoice, nor are the officers at 
the custom house enabled to correct the error. 

There is, sir, another, and perhaps a more successful 
mode of cyading our duties. ‘Che manufacturer abroad 
sendsin his unfinished goods, worth four dollars the square 
yard, but, owing to the rough state in which they are, his 
invoice of two dollars the square yard cannot be deducted, 
They pass the custom house, paying, in part, only a duty 
of 164, and are immediately sent ‘to one of the foreign 
finishing establishments, and, at an expense. of. two cents 
the yard, are immediately’ transformed into cloths-6f the 
value of four dollars the yard. Some measuré to prevent 
such an evasion, at once injurious to the revenue, and 
destructive to this great branch of domestic industry, 
must be adopted. But gentlemen seem apprehensive of 
the present bill, and talk of it as a bill of exclusion or 
prohibition. He thought it quite obvious that it could 
never have that effect. It was on the other ground alone 
that he supported it, The bill proposed that, in levying 
the duty, instead of taking the interested statement of the 
foreign owner as to the value—all goods of a less yalue 
than 40 cents, should be deemed to have cost that sum— 
all other goods, of a less value than $2 50, shall be deem- 
ed to have cost that price—and all other goods, of a less 
value than $4, shall be deemed to have cost $4; and 
the dúties levied accordingly. Now, sir, gentlemen, 
while they admit that this will secure the revenie laws 
from evasion, are alarmed lcst it should also exclude the 
foreign article from the market. To him, he confessed 
that no such result seemed at all probable. . The foreign 
manufacturer, it must bc conceded, will have the same 
supply which he now has. Tc will be animated with the 
same desire to supply the American market; the same 
demand will exist; and with the sagacity which always 
distinguishes the British merchant, he will instantly adapt 
his orders for goods to the state of our commercial re- 
gulations. Instead, then, sir, of sending, as heretofore, 
his three millions of goods, of all the intermediate grades 
of prices, from’ four dollars down to forty cents, he will 
then have but three grades, to wit: those cloths which 
are worth forty cents, or nearly that sum ; those which 
are worth two dollars fifty cents; and those which are 
worth four dollare ‘fhe duties, then, upon the three 
millions will be regularly paid, the revenue will be in- 
creased, and the manufacturer protected. The only dif- 
ference to the consumers will be, that, instead of wearing 
cloths of all the intermediate grades of prices—between 
four dollars, and’ forty cents—they will have but three ` 
different kinds of fabric. If the bill should pass, ther 
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will be but three points for the appraisers to regard, in- 
stead of three hundred presented by the existing regula- 
tions. It says to the foreign mauufacttrer, if you send 
to the American market, you must pay 53 instead of 16 
percent. To the American manufacturer, it redeems the 
pledge we have given to.impose in his favor the highest 
rate of duty. To the country, itholds out a system mark- 
ed-by a regular and enlightened policy, which foreign in- 
terests cannot evade ; and it answers the appeal in behalf 
of sixty millions of capital, and an hundred thousand of 
your industrious citizens, to secure it and them from 
ruin, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said it had been his intention to 
offer an amendment which would meet the views of the 
committee. He was glad to find that the views of the 
gentleman from Delaware and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts now accorded, as to the object to be attained 
by the bill, viz : a faithful execution of the act of 1824. 
He should not offer the amendment now, because it would 


SS 
value, on which aggregate amount the duties on such 
goods, wares, or merchandise, shall be estimated. 

“Sec. 2, Jind beit further enacted, That, whenever the 
appraisers of the United States, or other persons acting 
as appraisers, shall, according to the provisions of the act 
of the Ist March, 1823, or of this act, fix a valuation upon 
any merchandise imported, the duty shall be charged 
upon such valuation, with such additions as may be pre- 
scribed by the provisions of such acts, any invoice or any 
| provision in the act of 1st March, 1823, to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” ] 

The latter provision, it will be perceived, is general, 
applying to all articles. 

Mr. C. said, before he sat down, he would state to the 
House, that he had recently received letters from New 
York on the subject of the anticipated operation of the 
minimum prices in the bill; the information came both 
from appraisers and from intelligent merchants, and they 
went much further than he had himseif ventured to go 


be out of order; but would allow the Chairman of the | when he formerly addressed the House. The opinion 
Committee of Manufactures time to amend and perfect | expressed in these letters was, that, independent of flan- 
his scale of minimum duties. The gentleman from Ma- | nels and baizes, with which articles the writers were not 
ryland offers an amendment, the intention of which is to familiar, the revenue would be affected by the bill to the 
reduce the second minimum ; but such was the state of | amount of $ 1,600,000, If the objectreally was to énforce 


things, that he could not regulate the minimum without | the existing tariff, the only mode of effecting it was to 


doubling the duty on one kind of goods, and tripling and | give to the rey 
quadrupling it on others: for it must be plain that, if an frauds 
article is valued at fifty cents, and the minimum be fixed | at all is 
o}case with respect to cottons. 


at one dollar and fifty cents, the operation of it will be t 
quadruple the duty. 


which he believed began to be generally prevalent through | 
the House, to do no more than take measures to carry the | 
tariff of 1824 into bona fide execution, Vor himself, he | 
had always blended in his own mind the two ideas of: 
revenueand protection; and if a duty of thirty-three and | 
a third cents was not sufficient to meet the views of the | 
manufacturers, he hoped the House would, nevertheless, | 
stop there, and leave the manufacturers to compete in the 
market as they might best be able. ‘the amendment he ; 
had offered the other day, had been drawn up hastily. ' 
That he now intended to offer, was framed with more care | 
and deliberation. ‘The true question, as it would be wn; 
derstood by the nation, and not by the Chairman of the | 
Committee on Manufactures—for that gentleman had been | 
very candid, and had frankly acknowledged that his ob- | 
jeet was prohibition, and the bill would accomplish it, 
for it laid a duty of one and two hundred per centum—— ; 
was, whether the tariff of 1824 was, or was not, to be ad- | 
hered to. The gentleman from Massachusetts tells the! 
House that great evasions of the revenue are in constant | 
practice~that the English manufaeturcr makes an invoice 
expressly for duties—and that the same consequence fol- 
lows from the introduction of goodsin an unfinished state ; 
and that the present bill, by preventing these frauds, will 
have a tendency to increase the revenue. The gentle- 
man is right—it will have that effect, if it is confined to | 
an enforcement of the act of 1824. Under this persua- | 
sion I have prepared the amendment I shall now read—it | 
follows the language of that act. 

[Here Mr. C. read his intended amendment, as follows: į 

Strike out all from the enacting clause to the end of the 
second section, and insert : i 

«That whenever, in the opinion of the Collector, there | 
shall be just grounds to suspect that goods, wares, and | 
merchandise, subject to ad valorem duty, and imported | 
into his district, have been imported in an unfinished or | 
imperfect state, for the purpose of evading the full ope- | 
ration of the revenue laws of the United States, such Col- ; 


Such was not the intention of the ; 
act of 1824. He was happy to perceive a disposition j 


enue officers the requisite powers. The 
might be effectually prevented. If any minimum 
adopted, there should be only one, asis now the 
But even one minimum 
ended with many and great difficulties. On 
on so often made with the cotton manufac- 
ture, it ought to be remembered that the cotton manus 
factures of this country, and of the world, had grown up 
within thirty years; but the woollen manufacture had 
taken centuries to reach its present standing, If a trade 
of such slow and gradual growth is to be suddenly sti 
mulated, it can only be done by laying a tax upon the 
country. ; 

The gentleman from Baltimore, he fearcd, did not ful 
ly understand the ¢ffect of the amendment he had pre- 
pared. The effectof that amendment would be eguiva- 
lent, nearly, toa duty of 120 per cent. If the gentle. 
man would consent to withdraw hisamendment, he would 
now move the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union to take up another bill referred to them, hav- 
ing reference to Swedish vessels. Me stated,thathe had 
made this motion after consulting with the Speaker of the 
House, and obtained the consent of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. MALLARY said, that the gentleman was greatly 
mistaken, if he supposed that he had consented to allow 
this bill one hour’s rest. Such was, by no means, his in- 
tention, nor could he now consent to any measure, the 
operation ef which would be, to take the bill out of com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that he had no wish to throw 
impediments in the way of the bill, but had mercly pro- 
posed the taking up the other bill, with a view to pro- 
mote the public business. 

Mr, BARNEY, in reply to Mr. Canmnsrzne, stated that 
he did not consider the remarks of the honorable member 


would be att 
the comparis 


i from New York as calculated to propitiate him sufficient 


to induce him to accede to his wishes to withdraw his 


ly 
id he would tell that gentleman, 


amendment. Mr. B. se ytlema 
that, although possessed of extensive commercial infor- 
mation, which he very liberally imparted/to this House on 
all occasions, yet he must be permitted to remark, that 
when he desired to be guided in his decision on any ques 
tion affecting the great interests of the nation, he would 


lector shall direct the same to Le appraised, and such | look with as much confidence to the honest American 


goods, wares, and merchandise, shall be appraised as if; fee 


they had been imported ina finished or perfect state, and 
there shall be added fifty per centum on the appraised 


ling which pervaded the hamlets beyond the Western 
or to the smalicst city on the Atlantic border, 


Mountains, 
a he gi which that honor 


as to the great commercial emporium, 
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able gentleman so actively represented. In a question 
of rivalry between foreign and domestic ‘manufactures, 
the number of British agents residing in New York, the 
large amount of capital embarked by them in its trade, 
gave to them an influence and importance which created 
a sympathy in their favor ; and when he found nearly ali 
the Representatives of that great State disagreeing in sen- 
timent with the City members, he must be permitted to 
have some confidence in his own views, although differ- 
ing slightly from those of the gentleman who politely 
considered him ignorant of the etfect to be produced by 
the amendment he had offered. 

[Here Mr. CAMBRELENG explained. He was sorry 
he had been misunderstood. He certainly had not in- 
tended to impute ignorance to the gentleman from Mary- 
land. He had understood that gentleman as advocating 
the opinion that the duty oa woollens ought not to he 
increased, and yet he offered an amendment, the practi- 
eal effect of which would be to increase the duty 150 
percent. From this, he naturally inferred that the gen- 
tleman had, in some way, misapprehended the effect of 
the amendment. Such a misapprehension might easily 
happen. It required a person to be actually engaged i 
the woollen trade himself fully to understand the opera- 
tion of different regulations upon it. Nordid he pretend 
himself to be better informed than other gentlemen. 
What knowledge he had on these subjects he had derived 
from those actually concerned in thea. 1t was from the 
information of others, and not exclusively from his own, 
that he spoke.] 

Mr. BARNEY resumed. Aware that a minimum, em- 
bracing in its range aH woollens whose cost is included 
between 40 cents and 230, would effectually prohibit that 
quality now consumed by the middling classes of socicty, 
he had proposed an amendment, by inserting an interme- 
diate grade of $1 50—the decision on which must con- 
clude him as to his course in regard to the bill. With 
this modification, he should give it hissupport ; and if, by 
the pertinacity of its friends in rejecting amendments cal- 
culated to render it acceptable, the manufacturers should 
thereby be deprived of that protection they solicited, he 
could not but regret it. Although representing a com- 
mercial district, when he reflected on the incalculable be- 
nefits realized to the nation by the protection extended 
to cotton fabrics, the result which enabled the consumer 
to obtain a strong and durable cotton cloth at half the 
price which was formerly paid for the India hum hums, 
a mere gauzc, and that the great agricultural interests 
were essentially connected with this measure, as in fact 
woollens, in every form, must be considered as the pro- 
duct of the soil, which, while it gives sustenance to the 
sheep, in the grass and grain they consume, and also feeds 
the manufacturer who cards, spins, and weayes it, thus 
invigorating the true sources of commerce, he could not 
but arrive at the conclusion, that whatever gave increased 
activity and energy to the one, must promote and advance 
the interests and prosperity of the other. 

Mr, CAMBRELENG replied, that he was far from in- 
dulging any thing like a jealous fecling towards the city 
of Baltimore, He had ever been in favor of measures 
calculated, in his judgment, to promote the interest of the 
whole country, and he would recommend to the gentle- 
man from Maryland, that each should attend to his own 
duty, and consult what was most for the interest of all. 
IF it had been his misfortune frequently to differ in opi- 
nion from the gentleman who had represented the city of 
Baltimore, he was nevertheless persuaded that the few 
members who represented the commercial part of the 
community in that House, ought always to remember 
that they had a common interest, and should labor to pre- 
serve such a connecting bond as would tend to secure 
what little influence they possessed on that foor, He 
should deem himself utterly unworthy of the station he 


occupied, if he could indulge a jealous disposition toward 
any district of the country. He was proud to represent 
that city which had emphatically been pronounced by the 
gentleman from Maryland, the great commercial empo- 
tium of this country—a city which, by its commercial 
connexions, united every town and village throughout 
the Union. Nota village, not a hamlet, in Ghio, in Mis- 
sour, in Michigan, inthe most distant part of the United 
States, could be touched, but what that touch was felt in 
the city of New York; and, with all due deference, he 
must tell the gentleman from Maryland, that there was 
no gentleman in that House who could be so sure that, 
while he attended to the duty of his constituents, he at- 
tended to the interests of the whole Union. ‘The gentle- 
man from Maryland had thought proper to remind him 
that the delegation of his own State was against him on 
this bill, The gentleman was too much in haste. Be- 
fore he made this assertion, he should wait till he saw the 
votes of that delegation on the question whether the 
House shall enforce the act of 1824, or do what the ma- 
nufacturers and that gentleman appeared to desire, pro- 
hibit the importation of woollens at the expense of the 
country. ‘That gentleman proposed a duty of 13% cents 
on an article which cost 40 cents ; but, if it cost 41 cents, 
then he proposes a duty of 50 or 60 cents, and no more 
ifit cost $1 50. The effect will be, that the poor man, 
whose cloth costs 41 cents, must pay the same duty on 
his coat as the man whose cloth costs $1 50, ‘This was 
not republican doctrine ; it was not taking democratic 
ground ; it wasa system of measures which were con» 
trary to natural right, and to just legislation. 

Mr. INGHAM observed, that he hoped that there was 
no cause for further explanation between the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Camnnetenc,] and the gentleman 
from Maryland {Mr. Bannny.} Situated as he was, be- 
tween them, he should be glad to have it in his power to 
reconcile their differences, in which he heped with the 
more confidence to succeed, because he did not agree 
with cither of them. The gentleman from New York 
objects to the amendment of the gentleman from Marye 
land, because it permits an unequal duty on goods im- 
ported ; those at forty cents pay thirty-three and a third 
percent. ; while those at forty-one cents the yard, pay fifty 
per cent. But although this measure is liable to the ob- 
jection of inequality, it is less unequal than the bill as it 
stands, and is, therefore, according to the views of the 
gentleman from New York, an improvement in some de- 
gree upon the bill. So far as it weakened the objections 
of the gentleman from New York, Mr. F. thought it ought 
tobe regarded by him with more favor; but Mr. 1 ob- 
served, that he had doubts of the prepriety of enter- 
ing upon a general discussion of the principles of the bill, 
on this motion to amend ; if it were proper, he would 
proceed to present his views, but if not, would forbear 
till the amendment was disposed of. 

{Lhe CHAIR intimated, that the amendment involved 
the principles of the bill so extensively that he could not 
prescribe the limit of the debate on the whole subject.] 

Mr. I. observed, that, with this permission of the Chair, 
he would proceed. He would not trespass upon the time 
or patience of the Committee by discussing the policy of 
encouraging the domestic industry of this country by 
what are called protecting duties—he considered that a 
settled point, from the repeated decisions of Congress, 
and, as he believed, from a large majority of the country, 
The only diference of opinion now to be settled was, as 
to the degree of protection, and the manner of it. On 
these points there was a great diversity of opinion, arising 
from the various interests we represent, and from our va- 
rious opinions as to what is ample and sufficient for the 
protection of ihese important interests. In every mea- 
sure that we propose in relation to the revenue, when 
new duties are to be imposed, the greatest possible care 
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should be taken, so to modify and arrange them, as not! 10,000 yards, as I have said, makes by the fraud $7,000. 
to tempt those who are most interested, to commit fraud) An honest trader by his side, who will not de this, cannot 
upon our laws, anl by their example corrupt the morals | compete ; he must abandon the business to rogues, or 
of our country—in proportion to the amount of temptation | turn rogue himself; he has no choice ; there can be no 
will be the breach of law. If very high duties are im- | mistake about this. The same thing in degree happens 

osed, without some corresponding provisions to enforce | in the intermediate prices between 40 cents, and $2 Sias 
their fair collection, those who do not feel a moral obli-! they will prepare the invoices for the tariff, and will 


gation to respect the law, will commit frauds, and resort to 
every stratagem within the compass of human ingenuity, 
to profit by the evasion of your regulations. The effect 
will be most deleterious in its consequences, and we 
should therefore guard every new duty we propose, w ith | 
provisions that wil ensure its faithful payment. The first | 
proposition in this bill appeurs to me to contain all the | 
guards that can he desired. It is analogaus to a provision ! 
of the tariff of 1816, which reqires that all cotton goods | 
invoiced below 25 cents, should be charged at 25 cents. 
We have seen the practical effect of that measure, its 
has been most salutary, and its usefulness is now univer- | 
sally acknowledged. 

The bill before us proposes to lay the existing duty of 
33% per cent. on all woollen goods invoiced at 49 cents or | 
under; now there can be no motive for any importer, by 
false invoice or false swearing, to evade this provision. If} 
his invoice is below, he can gain nothing by raising it 
above the 40 cents; if it is above, he has so little to gain | 
by reducing it below, that there is, in fact, no adequate 
temptation to fraud, as to that provision. l come now, ; 
said Mr. I. to consider the operation of the 2d. minimum, | 
which proposes to charge on all goods above 40 cents; | 
and below $2 50, aduty of 33} per cent. on $2 50, which 
is 83 cents the square yard. Aud 1 take,this occasion to] 
remark, that having ever been a friend tu the protection | 
of the domestic industry of the country, itis with the 
decpest reluctance I could be induced to doubt the poli- 
cy of any measure proposed for that purpose, as [au sure i 
this is, so far as the intention of the committec is concern. | 
ed. lsupported, as far as my feeble efforts coulo, the} 
tariff of 1816, also, 1824. Ihave changed no opinion | 
on that subject; and am now ready to go as fx any | 
one, in the general design of those measures, t have ree} 
flected much on the subject for many years, and have 
had, withal, the bencfit of some experience ; and how- 
ever disposed to regard, with deference, the spinon ofi 
the Committee on Manufactures, I must judge for myself 
and act upon my own responsibility. The econd mini- 
mum proposes, As remarked, 35} on $2 59, or 83 cents | 
per yard, on all goods over 40 cents, and under $2 50} 
per scare yard, ‘This provision is, in principle, totally 
different from the first minimum, and itis wholly differ 
ent in its prastienl effect: the first requires no guards, 
presents no temptation for evasion : but this offers the 
most extravagant inducements to fraud and perjury that 
can be imagined. Its tendency is to corrupt our whole 
mereantile commanity—and how? will rest nothing on 
assertion; and, if T cannot demonstrate that this effect 
Will be the inevitable consequence, L shell fail to shew 
what is, ia itself, perfectly plain. yoolien goods, which 
cost 40 cents the square yard, pay 1S} cents per yard; 


| 
3 | 
but, ifthe cost be 41 cents the square yard, the duty will | 
be 83 cents the square yard. Now, can it be supposed, | 
that any importer will, atter such a law passes, allow his} 
agent in Hurope to invoice a parcel of woollen goods at 
Ai cents, when he weuld have to pay, in such case, about | 
70 dents a yard more duty than he would, if the goods | 
were invoiced at 40 cents! Consider for a moment the | 
amount of temptation on an importation of 10,000 yards. | 
The difference is 70 cents the yard—$7,000 clear gain | 
between an invoice one cent higher or lower. Is there i 
any virtue strong enough to resist such a temptation ? nF! 
there be, he who possesses it will be driven out of the l 
trade, and must givé place to those whom your laws will 
have -corrupted- He who will swear to an invoice but 
ene cent below its actual amount, on ep importation of 


just Jaws require with 


swear them down below the 40 cents, as long as there is 
hope to avoid detection and exposure ; this will be the 
only guard. We have been told on one side, that this 
bill is prohibition; on the other, that itis only a salutary 
measure to ensure the collection of the revenue ; so far 
as I have been able to consider its effect, itis neither, 
it will bring more goods of certain descriptions into the 
country than new come, and at lower rates of duty ; and, 
instead of guarding the revenue, if 35 ay mium tor fraud 
upon the Government. The inequaity of it must weaken 
that moral forec, v h equal and uniform Jaws wil 
always have in any community ; it will produce a 
mon feeling, most deeply to be deprecated in our coun- 
try, Whose institutions are bused on public virtue, ag ) 
the observance of the law. Men interested will casily be 
convinced that there is no breach of the moral law in 
evading a regulation which they perceive to be thus un- 
fair and unequal, when it can be so easily done and to sa 
much advantage, Bad regulations, or a lax execution of 
our revenue law, will soon corrupt those who can profit 
by it; we are made of the same materials with other peo- 
ple, and the same system would soon make our mer- 
chants and custom house officers what those of old Spain 
are, and of Spanish America were, before the Revolution. 
‘This minima principle, as it is called, cannot be carried 
beyond the first step. We cannot avoid the objection 
to (he princiole; the only cHlerence between two or 
more prada ons will be in degree 5 the principle will be 
the sane. By the bill, woods si adi cents per squaro 
yard will pay about 200 per cent. duty; by the amende 
ment of the gentlentan from Maryland, the same will pay 
about 120 per cent. ; the Gierenee is therefore only in 
degree—the principle is the same 5 its effect must be, 
instead of promoting the interests of the manufacturers, 
to prostrate them ; instead of securing the revenue, to 
tempt merchants to evade the law; to advance the inte- 
rest of comupt men, and prostrate the frir and honest 
ira Bat, letus suppose, ih by any stretch of ima- 
gination, we can believe, that, notwithstanding all these 
temptations, n0 frauds will be committed, and that the 
goods will be imported furty and honestly under bona 
fide Invoic What then will be the effect of this gradu- 
n of duties? It isa plain maitter, easily understood. 
Tet us look at it. 

Under the third minimum, a piece of cloth which 
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4 00 the square yard pays a duty of 334 per cent. 
at 3 50 - - a SE 
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275 - - - 494 


and at 2 50, under the second grade, it ginks 


again to -~ - RRES 
at 2 00 i risesto- -~ ~ ais 
150 - - - 554 
160 - - ~- 834 
59 ‘ - ~ 166.25 
40 - ` - 1 84.4 
40 it suddenly sinks again to 33% 


Ts not this inequality so great der the measure 
bnoxions to the country, which basa ght to demand at 
ur hands uniformity and equality in the imposition of 
urdens? Pees it not lose all that moral force which 
Lan intelligent community ? Look 
dollars, 
As 
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at its practical operation—all cloths above four 
which are worn by the rich, pay 553 per cent. duty. y 
we descend in price, the rate of duty advances within tae 
different gradations ; and, while the man, who wears a 
cloth worth eight ot ten dollars a yard, pays but 33$ per 


$ 
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cent, thé fioor man, who wears a coat which comt afty 
cents à yard, pays $1-66 2-3 percent, No system of re~, 
“cade eat 4 h each man pays in 

ventié canbe. just, but that in which ê han pay 
proportion: to his consumption. This inegality cannot 

- fail te render this measure obnoxious whenever it shall 
come to be understood—unless, indeed, it had other para- 
motint advantages to countervail these objections. But 
this system does not possess these advantages, nor does it 
appear to me possible to adopt any system of graduated 
rhinimum beyond the first, which can avoid the objection 
I have stated. The principle seems, in its nature, inca- 
pable of any modification that will not be unequal, and, 
at the same time, tempt importers to multiply frauds upon 
the revenue: I cannot therefore vote for these two pro- 
visions, nor for the bill, if they remain init. Ihave been 
devoted to.the system of protecting the domestic industry 
of the country, and my zeal has sometimes been deemed 
infatuation ; and with@he greatest reluctance could I give 
a vote ‘against a measure intended for that protection. I 
have examined this bill with an anxiety to find in it some 
featùre that would justify a vote in its favor. This search 
has been unsuccessful : for, the more it has been examin- 
ed, the more I am convinced that it will, in its present 
shape, be injurious to every interest of the country. ‘The 
first section alone can do the manufacturer any good. 
The others‘must injure him more or less, and, also, the 
agrictilturist ; while they cannot fail to. corrupt the whole 
mercantile community. 

There is another feature of the bill which deserves our 
serious attention. An increase is proposed of 40 per cent. 
on wool. So far as this could benefit the wool grower, 
X should be interested in it-~being engaged as a farmer, 
though not extensively, in that business. Itis natural for 
each of us to consider how far any measure of this cha- 
racter may affect our personal interests. Ihave examin- 
ed it in that aspect, and, unless I cannot understand my 
own interest, the proposed advantage of an increased duty 
on wool is, as to the grower, wholly delusive. It is 
worse=~it is injurious to him—as Lhope to be able to 
shew. At first view it has a different appearance, but 
further investigation must satisfy any one that it will not ef- 
fect the end proposed. The wool growers look only to the 
home market for their sales ; they cannot look beyond it ; 

‘and it isin this market alone that the proposed duty can 
have any operation. Now, sir, we find the woollen manu- 
facturers in a state of great depression ; of the fact there 
can be no doubt. “The gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
McLane] has explained the-cause. I will not, therefore, 
trespass on the time of the committee by travelling over 
the same ground. ` 

Our market is glutted with foreign goods, which are sold 
atso- low a rate that our woollen manufacturers cannot 
compete with them : how does this happen to injure the | 
woollen manufacturer more than the cotton? The same 
cause exists in both cases as to the price of labor, and the 
excess produced by South American speculations being 
thrown upon us ; the same excitement existed as to cotton 
manufactures in England, that existed in relation to wool- 
len, and, probably to a greater degree ; but we find our 
cotton manufacturers can still go on, safely at least, if not 
very profitably. ` The reason is obvious: the raw ma- 
terial, cotton, has fallen in the same proportion as the 
manufactured goods. Not so in relation to wool: we 
imposed a high duty on imported wool, in 1824, in order 
to keep up the price at, home ; and the manufacturer who 
pays this'duty, cannot compete with the European manu- 
facturer, who. gets his wool free of duty, or nearly so. 
While we were endeavoring to keep up the price of our 

: wool, we destroyed our market ; those only who could 
bring it into market, viz: the manufacturers, were broken 
-down by the competition of those who could make cheap- 
er goods, because they had a cheaper raw material. Our 


woollen manufacturers provide the only consumption fo 
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our wool ; without they are prosperous, we can have no 


‘market ; but their spindles arestopped, they are gick, and 


by this bill, we propose to give them, in three graduated 
minimum duties, most deleterious stimulants’ with one 
hand, and, by this heavy duty on wool, we bleed them with, 
the other. How long do you think our patient will live, 
under such treatment? But, if- he dies, we José our 
wool market; and, instead of getting a high price for our 
wool, we shall find no sale for it at all- While pursuing 
the shadow, we lose the substance. It.may be said, that, 
asthe market declines, the price must fall; and, as in 
other cases, it will regulate itself; but, in the mean time, 
the manufacturer is ruined, and will require years‘of bet- 
ter nursing to recruit him. The wool grower must rely 
upon his home market ; and his interest is to cherish that . 
market by every means in his power. A ready sale for 
all the woolhe can grow, at a low price, is infinitely bet- 
ter for him than a ‘higher price, with a very limited de- 
mand. “We must first secure the. market; then take our 
chance, in a competition with the whole’ world, for the 
price. There is another feature of this measure, which 
deserves to be considered. The fine wool’ ofthis coun- 
try is quite equal, if not superior, to that of Spain; but 
there is much finer wool imported from Saxony,’ which 
has been manufactured to a considerable extent in our 
country ; of this quality we do not raise enough in a, 
year, to make, for each member of this House, a suit of 
clothes ; and, from the slow progress of improvemenit-in | . 
every thing which’has attained a high degree of “excel: . 
lence, it will be many years before we shall reach the per- 
fection of the Saxon fleece. They have taken the greatest 
pains to improve their flocks, and are at least thirty years. 
in advance ofus; there seems to be a law of nature, which 
permits her ne plus ultra of perfection to be approached 
by very slow degrees. . It will be long, therefore, before 
we can supply the finest kinds of wool, for any considera- 
ble portion of our consumption. We want no protecting 
duties to stimulate us in this work; the difference in price 
is ample. Now, on this wool, the bill proposes a duty of 
40 per cent., if the cost be $1 25 per pound; ‘and two 
pounds, required for ayard of superfine cloth, ‘viz: $2! 50; ° 
at.40 per cent., will increase the expense of the cloth 
one dollar per yard; and for whose benefit ? Not the far- 
mer ; hiswoolisnotin competition. Not the consumer, 
who has to pay this additional dollar; and surely not the 
manufacturer, who brings his goods into the market 
charged with an additional expense. 1 will tell you 
who is benefited—the foreign manufacturer’ of Saxon 
wool—to whom this duty operates as a bounty . of 
one dollar a yard, on all the cloths he can send into’ 
our market. Are gentlemen prepared for such a mea: 
sure as this? And do they expect that the mere name of 
a bill for protecting manufactures shall so blind our eyes, 
as iotake it for what they call it, and not for what it 
proves to be, when we examine it? I would further re- 
mark, that the American wool, of the same quality, will 
always be preferred to the imported, and command a bet- 
ter price ; it is delivered inthe fleece, which is consider: 
ed an essential advantage in. the preparation, and if we 
can only have an unlimited demand, we can supply it 
cheaper than any country on the globe; and if we cherish’ 
the manufacturers as we ought to do, by wholesome regu- 
lation, they will make this demand. ` For the coarsest 
fabrics, we shall-also rely upon imported wool ; wë how 
get it from South America, and a demand for it:here, 
enables. them to pay us for the fabrics we send them— 
that and hides being their chief staples. ` ao : 
Suppose a proposition were made to impose a, 
hides, which are now. free of dutý, is the 
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growers, I cannot vote for it in its present shape. But, if 
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j interest in the faithful execution of our laws, and most es- 


the Committee on Mannfactures will propose some effi- 
cient modification of the revenue laws so as to secure the 
faithful collection of the revenue, and make certain the 
duties already imposed, I will lend them all the aid in my 
power. Lam persuaded that this would be the most essen- 
tial benefit we could confer on the manufacturing industry 
ofthe country. It must be gratifying tothe advocates of 
the protecting system, to learn that the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. CAMBRELENG,] is ready to lend his as- 
sistance, and J only regret that we had not that assistance 
to give such a form to the act of 1823, as would have pre- 
vented Judge Story, or any. other Judge, by judicial re- 
finements and. abstractions, too common in our Courts, 
from frustrating the very object and whole practical ef- 
fect of one of its most important provisions. The law 
evidently intended to give the Collector power to direct 
the appraisement of all goods which he might suppose 
were invoiced below the market value at the place where 
imported, and intended to give him this power without 
any allegation or presumption of fraud in the importer ; 
the decision, I understand, makes the invoice, unless it 
be shewn to be fraudulent, evidence of the cost, and 
conclusive against an appraiscment, whereby the very 
object, and only object of the 13th section, is wholly de- 
feated. 

Tt should be observed, that the principle on which du- 
ties are imposed, is sometimes lost sight of, as well in our 
legislative asin judicial decisions. A proper understand- 
ing of, and a just regard to that principle, would prevent 
much error, The intention of our whole system of im- 
ports, as well as that of every other nation, L believe, in 
the world, is to lay the ad valorem duty on the price 
of the goods where imported, and not, as is often 
supposed, at the place where purchased. This is the 
basis of our whole system, and we only require the Col- 
lector to use the invoice as his guide, because it is 
deemed the safest rule by which to ascertain the va- 
lue where imported ; to this invoice, we direct that he 
shall add 1C per cent. if on this side of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and 20 per centum if beyond; for the purpose of 
fixing the true value at our Customhouse, on which to lay 
theduty. ‘The 10 percent. is estimated an average profit 
in the one case, and 20 in the other, which, added to the 
costs, gives the true value of the goods in our market, 
Now this invoice and the 10 or 20 per cent. addition, ‘are 
mere guides pointed out by law to ascertain the fact; and 
the error is, that all lose sight of the princijle on which 
the duties are imposed, mistaking the rule for the result. 
Now this 13th section of the appraisement law looked be- 
yond that, and directed the appraisers to ascertain the va- 
jue of the goods by other guides. This feature has been, 
I understand, wholly defeated by the decision of the 
Court. I speak of them freely, because I feel under no 
obligation to applaud the acts of fallible men, whether in 


m 


pecially those in relation to revenue. So far as I have had 
an opportunity of examining the memorial of the. manu- 
facturers, they all seem to look to this object as the great 
panacea to cure the evils they labor under; and whether it 
shall be found expedient or not to increase the duties, this 
measure seems to be called for, and most assuredly it 
ought to be first done. In this work I will enter heart 
and hand with the friends of this bill, and if more is 
wanted, will go with them all reasonable lengths to ef- 
fect the great object which I have as much at heart as 
they can have. i 

The Committee then rose, and reported progress. 

Mr. STRONG now presented a paper which contained 
the followingamendment; which he proposed to offer 


when the proper opportunity should present, but which 
he wished now to have printed : 

Strike out all Mr. Camrnrerene’s amendment, after the 
word “ That,” where it first occurs, and insert as follows : 
“Whenever the appraised value of woollen goods, or 
goods of which wool shall be a component part, shall ex- 
ceed, by 25 per centum, the invoice prices thereof, nc- 
cording to the provisions of an act, entitled “ An act sup- 
plementary to, and to amend an act, entitled An act to re- 
gulate the duties on imports and tonnage,” &c. approved 
March Ist, 1823, the said goods shall be re-appraised by 
said appraisers, according to their actual value, including 
all legal charges in the port or place where the goods 
are; and upon such ascertained value in the said port or 
place of appraisement, the duty or duties imposed by law 
shall be charged and paid: Provided, however, That, if 
the actual value when ascertained as aforesaid, shall be 
less than the invoice prices, then, and in that case, the 
duties shall be charged and paid, or the goods forfeited, 
as the cage may be, inthe manner directed by the last re» 
cited act. And, further, that, when any goods, wares, cr 
merchandise, siall be appraised, the invoice price there- 
of shall not be taken as any evidence of their value. 

“ And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
the Collectors to cause to be examined, and of the ap- 
praisers to examine and appraise, all and every bale, 
package, parcel, or piece, of undressed or unfinished 
woollen goods, or goods of which wool shall be a compo- 
nent part. And, further, that every undressed or untin- 
ished parcel or picce of said goods, which shall be found 
in a bale, package, or parcel of dressed or finished goods, 
of any kind, shallbe appraised at what it would be then 
worth, if dressed or finished.” 

The printing of both Mr. STRONG’S and Mr. CAM- 
BRELENG’S amendments wasthen ordered: 


Trinar, Jaxvany 26, 1827. 


: SLAVE CONVENTION. 
Mr. FORSYTH, from the Committee on Foreign Af- 


the form of decisions of ‘the Circuit or Supreme Courts, | fairs, to which was referred the message of the President, 


when they are against reason and common sense, The 
Jaw did not intend that the Collector should presume a 
fraudulent invoice, in order to authorize an appraisement : 
for, if there wasa fraud proved, it exposed the importer 
to the condemnation of his goods; whereas the 13th sec- 
tion only required the duty to be laid on the appraised 
value, unless, indeed, it was 25 per cent. above the in- 
voice, when it imposed a penalty in the form of an in- 
creased daty. 

Probably the best remedy we could devise would be to 
give the utmost efficacy to the appraisement system, as 
originally intended ; and, if necessary, by. increasing the 
number, giving them higher salaries, and forbidding them 
to be engaged in any mereantile business and oblige them 
to examine every invoice, and a certain portion of every 
importation of goods... In such a measure we could- have 
no reasonable, diversity 6f opinion. We have a common 


a aac treed ae rete 


communicating the late Convention with Great Britain, 
upon the suoject of property catried off in violation of 
the Treaty of Ghent, reported ‘a bill for the adjudica- 
tion and liquidation of the claims for property taken away 
in violation of the fifth article of the treaty of Ghent.” 


CHICKASAW AND CHOCTAW INDIANS. 


The following resolution, submitted by Mr. WOODS, 
of Ohio, yesterday, was called up and read : 

« Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to transmit to this Hotse, copies of the seve- 
ral instructions, or such parts thereof-as may not be in- 
compatible with the public interest, given-to the Com- 
missioners and Agents of the United States, under the 
act of the 20th. May, 1826, to enable the President of the 
United States to hold a treaty with the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations of Indians.” ; 
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Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, stated, that he had been in- 
duced to offer this resolution, 
“document which had been laid a few days ago on the 
desks of members, containing the proceedings of the 
Commissioners who held the treaty with the Choctaw | 
and Chickasaw Indians. From this documentit appeared, 
that an attempt had been made to procure from the In- 
dians the title to all the lands which they held in the 
States of Mississipptand Alabama. The act of Congress, 
under which the treaty was held, authorizes the President 
to hold a treaty with these Indians, ‘for the purpose of 
« extinguishing their titles to lands within the State of 
& Mississippi.” The appropriation was limited to that 
object only. The Commissioncrs appear to have attempt- 
ed to obtain from the Indians all their lands East of the 
Mississippi river. The act of last session did not autho- 
rize a treaty for this purpose. Another rcason which he 
bad for offering the resolution, Mr. W. said, was the 
amount the Commissioners had offered to the Indians, as 
an inducement to cede their lands East of the river-—an 
amount which was, to him, startling. Upon calculation, 
it would be found that the sums offered was not less than 
five millions of dollars. 

Ever since the message of the late President of the 
United States, made to Congress in 1825, a proposition 
had been before this House to remove a 
West of the Mississippi. A bill is now before 
purpose. But it has not been acted on, 
of the House expressed on the measure. 
ever, discovered, that the Executive, or 


which had charge of this business, had been endeavoring jects or citizens. lene 
and was actually | pursued, had not been to civilize and improve them, but 
He hoped the | rather tended to make them more savage, and to entail 


to bring the Indians into this measure ; 
carrying this new scheme into operation. 


gentleman at the head of the Committee on Indian Affairs their presence as a curse upon the newer States. 


by an examination of the violation of the will of this House 
had transcended his authority, and had applied the funds 
of the United States in a manner not’ intended by Con- 
gress? If this was indeed the fact, he should undoubt- 
edly be in favor of making a call for this information : for 
he wished to see the Government purely and correctly 


ali the Indians [upon the enjoyment of them. 
us for that | vernment toward the Indians, hitherto, had not been con- 
or the opinion | stitutional ; and if it was not their intention speedily to 
He had, bow- | remove the Indians, then it would be the duty ef the 
the Department | States where they are situated, to make them either sub- 


tions had been given to these Commissioners, in express 


; that the Executive 


administered. But, if the real object of the gentleman, 


in introducing this resolution, was to produce a given ef- 
fect upon a bill shortly to be introduced into this House— 


(he referred to the bill reported by the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, providing for the removal of the Indian 
tribes to the West of the Mississippi) he believed the 
call to be utterly useless. How could these instructions 
bear upon that subject? They could have no operation 
on the claims of those States who demand to have the 
Indians removed from their chartered limits, as early as 
practicable. If the House shall take up the system of 
removal provided for in the bill, the trouble of procuring 
this information may as well be spared. Let the gentle- 
man call up that bill, and then he would have an oppor- 
tunity of d'scussing the whole subject, in any manner he 
might think proper. Should that system be rejected, it 
would then behoove those States where the Indian popu- 
lation yet remained, to look to their rights, and insist 
The course of the Go- 


The tendency of the policy heretofore 


He 


would, if this scheme was to be persisted in, bring up the | therefore should hold the gentleman from Ohio to the in- 


bili to which he had referred, and 
system would meet the approbation of the House ; that 
the Executive may not proceed to make treaty after trea- 
ty, which may ultimately be disapproved of by the nation. 
The documents proved, in his opinion, that the Commis- 
sioners had gone beyond what he believed to be the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress and the policy of the Go- 
vernment. ‘heir proposals to the Indians were such as 
he thought could not be approved of by the nation, 
They had urged the Indians, by every argument and in- 
duccment within their power, to relinquish their lands, 
and finally resorted to threats, and informed the Indians, 
that the language they used was that of their Govern- 
ment, The House was informed, as he understood at last 
session, that the Indians wished to relinquish their lands, 
and remove West of the Misssissippi. 

peared that the treaty was opposed by 
resisted by every means in their power. 

wished to know if the Executive had authorized the lan- 
guage which had been used to them. It is proper that 
the House should know whether these Commissioners 
have acted within the authority of the Executive in rela- 
tion to the matters he had noticed. If so, it becomes us 
to give our sanction to the bill reported by the Commit- 
teg, or to let the Department knew that we disapprove 
of the policy which it is now pursuing. 
some gentleman belter acquainted with the subject would 
have brought it before the Louse. 
frauds had been committed on the Indians by treatics 


ascertain whether the | vestigation of this subject. 


Bat it now ap-| Mi 
the Indians, and | Affairs,] observed, 
Mr. W. said, he jon this resolution, had not the gentleman made the ex- 


He had hoped } 


He had heard some remarks 
from him which he considered very unnecessary, and 
much out of place, at this stage of the investigation. 
The gentleman had indulged himself in reflections upon 
the course pursued by the individuals selected to make 
the treaty, and had made remarks calculated to inculpate 
their character. But gentlemen ought at least to know 
the real state of the facts, before they advanced charges 
affecting the reputation of men who had never hitherto 
violated any trust committed to them. He would pro- 
pose to the gentleman from Ohio, to lay his resolution 
aside, and at once to call up the Indian bill; but if he 
insisted on presenting the resolution to the House, he 
{Mr. 0.] should not oppose its passage, though he could 
not perecive any necessity for the call. 

Mr. COCKE, [Chairman of the Committee on Indian, 
that he should not have said a word 


traordinary assertion that, when the appropriation for this 
treaty was passed, the House had been told that the trea- 
ty was solicited by the Nation. ‘Lhe gentleman had cer- 
tainly forgotten himself: for no such assertion had been 
made. ‘The object of the treaty was stated to be, to al- 
low an appropriation to the citizens of Mississippi to ex- 
tend their scttlements, It has also been stated, and stated 
truly, that at Icast a part of these Indians were disposed 
to emigrate. None pretended to say, even that a oak 


He had no doybt but | would be holden : for no man in the least acquainted wit 


the Indian character, would venture to predict from their 


made under the authority of the Government. These | expressing any purpose to-day, that they would hold the 


were his reasons for offering the resolution to the consi- 
deration of the House. 

Mr. OWEN said, he was yet at a loss to know of what 
use this information would be, after it was obtamed. 
was asked, either for the purpose of correcting abuses, 
or for the general object of enlightened legislation. Now 


he wished to know whether he had correctly understood | tempt had 


the gentleman from Ohio as having asserted, that instruc- 


It} 


same purpose to-morrow. It was, besides, notorious, that 
they were greatly underthe influence ofa number of pro- 
fligate white men, who had fled from their debts or from 
justice, and had a personal interest in preventing the re- 
moval of the Indians. The attempt to hold a treaty had 
been made, and the House were now apprized that the at- 
failed, and the Indians utterly refused to treat. 
Of what value or importance, then, can it be to obtain the 
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instructions which had been given to these Gommission- | vided into counties. T hope the gentleman does not 
ers? Not, however, that he had any objections to the in- | mean to throw obstacles in the way. -I would ask the 
structions being, produced. If the instructions were | gentleman where are the numerous tribes that once re- 
wrong and pernicious, then they ought certainly to be | sided in his State? Where are they? Treatics after 
produced. if the gentleman from Ohio wanted to have treaties have been held and concluded in that- State—a 
the Indian tribes in our country blotted out of existence, | greater number than in any othei State in the Union. 
his best mode to effect that object, would be to get the | Mr. H. had indulged the hope, that this subject would 
Government persist in the course it had hitherto pur- have been permitted to rest, and not have been agitated, 


sued. That policy would very certainly, and very speedi- | until the bill now upon the table, * providing for the gra- 
ly too, exterminate the whole of them; but if he wished | dual removal ofthe Indians,” would be reached, and acted. 


to see their race preserved, he was wrong in opposing | upon. We all concur, sir, in the policy of that bill. 
their removal. For his own part, he rejoiced to see in The resolution now under consideration, if adopted, 
the House, a disposition to call up and investigate this! will have an injurious effect. Treaties with Indian tribes 
subject; and that he might show that it was not aban- | are not conducted in the same manner that treaties with 
doned by the Committee, he would take the present op- other nations are. The instructions of the Government 
portunity to give notice that, on Wednesday next, he | ought not to be communicated to this House. The views 
should move to take up the bill for the removal of the In- of the Government, af this period, ought not to be made 
dian tribes to the West of the Mississippi. public. The white men and enlightened half breeds will 
Mr. HAILE thanked the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. | use this information for their own aggrandizement. They 
Woops] for the sympathy he had manifested towards the | will at once see the anxiety of the Government to acquire 
Indians of Mississippi. The Indians are removed beyond | their land—and the extent to which the Government 
the limits of the State of Ohio, and they no longer annoy would be willing to go. Their demands will become un- 
the gentleman. His sympathy manifests itself at a late | reasonable. To make the instructions given to these 

eriod. -’Tis too late for him to say” that threats have | Commissioners public, will have an injurious tendency. 
been used. Does he mean to say that the treaty lately | The Indians will speculate upon the Government—and, 
held, is of à different complexion from the Ohio negotia- | in all future ‘négotiations, they will demand more than 
tions with the Indians? I would ask the gentleman to their lands are worth. Their demands are now unreason- 
contrast {the situation. of Ohio with that of Mississippi. | able :and it arises from the influence of the Whites and 
The State of Ohio has a dense population—the Indians 


; 3 Missionaries, who hold possessions in the Indian country. 
are removed beyond her limits, West of the Mississippi | Mr. IL. indulged the hope that the resolution would be 
river, and have been removed by various treaties, con- 


ordered to lie on the table. i : 
ducted in the same manner,and upon the same principles, Mr. VINTON offered the following aniendment to the 
that treaties have uniformly been conducted with the In- | resolution : 
dians ofthe other States. I do not suppose that the gen-| “And, also, to inform this House if the said Commis- 
tleman means to cast any reflections upon the distinguished | sioners were authorized to make certain declarations con- 
men, Generals Clarke, Coffee, and Hinds, who held the | tained in their speech to said Choctaw nation, at the 
treaty with the Choctaws and Chickasaws ‘They are | treaty ground, on the 15th of November, 1826, respect- 
above suspicion and reproach. I cannot see why the gen- | ing the course the United States would adopt, towards 
tleman should be so sensitive upon this subject. Mr. H. | them, in case said Indians should persevere in their deter- 
defied the gentleman to show that any threats were used. | mination not to part with their lands East of the Missis- 
They were nothing more than warnings-—and, sir, these sippi river.” 
warnings will be verified. The treaty was conducted) Mr. VINTON said, that, ashe understood his colleague, | 
Hike all other treaties, fairly and openly. This is the lan- | one of the objects he had in view was to ascertain, from 
guage used by the Commissioners, and I will read an ex- | the instructions given to thé Commissioners, if they were 
tract of their address to the Indians : ‘You have been ap- | atithorized to hold certain language, referred to by him, 
« prized of the object of holding this treaty. It is the 


calculated to coerce and intimidate the Indians into a 
ss policy and interest of our Government to extinguish the | treaty, contrary to their wishes. Mr. V, said, he had of- 
«indian title to all lands on this side of the Mississippi. | fered his amcndment for the purpose of making what-ap- 
« We must have a dense and strong population from the 


peared to be his colleague’s meaning, more explicit on 
«s mouth to the head of this father of rivers. The security | this point. By looking into the documents lately laid 
it of our Southern frontier requires this, and until it can 


; upon our tables on this subject, itappears that the Com- 
s¢be accomplished, the Government cannot successfully | missioners, inthe first instance,proposed to purchase of the 
«defend the country, nor protect its citizens. All 


Indians all their country East of the Mississippi. To this 
4 Southern tribes of Indians must be prepared, sooner or proposition they gave a decided negative, declaring they 
«Jater, to witness this state of things. They are in pro- would not part with their country. ‘The Commissioners 
« gress now, and have been so for many years, and it is | then made a proposition to them to. sell a part of their 
- «c useless for them to expect it will be otherwise. If, | lands, near the ‘Tombigbee river. This last proposition, 
“however, they should be opposed to this policy of our | when made to them, was accompanied by the speech 
s: Government, and prolong the time of its consummation, | specified in the amendment. Among the observations 
i by throwing obstacles in the way, they must be prepared preliminary to this proposal, the Commissioners use the 
«to expect the speedy adoption of the only alternative | following language : 
«Jeft to the Government of protecting its citizens. H| “We fear that you presume too much upon the goodness 
‘the different tribes are permitted to hold. their lands | of our Government, by supposing it will indulge you in re- 
«on this side of the Mississippi, the laws of the United | fusing to receive the terms that have been offered you, and 
+ States must be extended over them.” Sir, the Com- which have been so liberal, as to convince you ofthe desire 
missioners also stated what would assuredly take place— | of the United States to do your nation full justice. Your 
that the laws of the State of Mississippi would be extend- | Counsellors may tell you that you have nothing to fear, by 
ed over them ; and that the States interested would adopt | opposing the wishes of our Government; they may tell you 
soñe Vigorous measures for their own security and ad- | that our Government is magnanimous, and will never foree 
yaniecment. The Indians are subjects of the State, The | you to do any thing that you may obstinately oppose ; that 
State will_exercise her sovereign authority within her] they will let you go on in your own Way, and will still 
g. "The white men and Indians’ wil be | support you and your nation, and supply you with ali 
ér citizens of the State, and their country di- | your wants, and educate your children, without you, o1 
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our part; doing any thing in return. But, you may be 
Ted, that oe ae badly advised, when you are told of 
all these things, It is true, the United States is your 
friend ; that she has a desire to promote your interest, and 
see your nation prosper. But, in her kindness to you, 
she will not abuse the interest of the White People, by 
making them pay a tax to support you. This would be 
unnatural, and will not be donc. Any man, who will ex- 
amine the subject, will plainly see, that the United States 
cannot, nor will not, indulge you in the course yoware 
pursuing. You must submit to the wishes of the Govern- 
ment, or it will make such laws for you as, to it, may seem 
best suited to your condition, and compel you to abide by 
them. You may be told that we, the Commissioncrs, 
will try to scare you by unfair representations. But it is 
not trie—We have no particular interest more than all 
other citizens have--we are the Agents of our Govern- 
ment, andare speaking its language.” $ 
Now, it would scem from this document, that this lan- 
guage was not authorized by the Executive. Mr. V. said 
se could not believe it was so ; and, if it was, he thought 
the House ought to know it. ‘This, if he understood it 
correctly, was the language of coercion, and calculated to 
intimidate them into a compliance with our wishes, con- 
trary to their will, ‘They are freemen, and, when treating 
with us, ought to be left to the free exercise of their own 
judgment and discretion. And, whatever went to abridge 
their freedom on such occasions, ought to be inquired 
into here, and the abuse corrected. The power of making 
laws for the Indians, and compelling them to submit to 
them, had never been claimed by the Executive of this 
country ; nor did it possess any such power. Schools 
have been established among these Indians, the expense 
of whieh is defrayed, in part, by an appropriation for this 
purpose, under an existing act of Congress. And he was 
quite clear, neither the House, nor the Nation, would 
justify either the Executive or the Commissioners, in an 
‘attempt to break up these schools, because the Indians 
refused to sell their country tous. He said, he was glad 
his colleague had made this call; because he thought it 
was the duty of the House to see that vur negotiations 
with this poor and oppressedrace, were fairly aud proper- 
ly conducted, 
Mr. WOODS said, that, having submitted the resolution 
to the House, a word of explanation was duc to the re- 
marks which had been made in reply to his obscrvations, 
and to the gentlemen who had been entrusted with the 
negotiations with these Indians, These commissioners 
were personally unknown to him, He did know several 
gentlemen who had been engaged in the treaty-making 
business in Ohio, Indiana, and other States, for whose 
talents, characters, and integrity, he had the highest re- 
spect; but he might, at the same time, disapprove of the 
manner in which they had carried on their negotiations, 
He would not utter a word against the purity of their in- 
tentions or the correctness of their motivés—at the same 
time he was free to say, that he believed abuscs did exist. 
He appeared to agree with the gentleman who opposed 
this resolution, in believing that the policy or practice 
now pursued by the Government was wrong, This ques- 
tion will be presented, when the bill under the charge of 
the gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Cocks] is brought 
forward, and we will then determine whether we will 
adopt some measure which will be honorable to ourselves 
and beneficial to the Indians, or sanction some scheme 
which may hasten still more rapidly the total extinction of 
this race. He would not now go into the discussion of 
this subject. The only objection he had heard to the 
passage of the resolution was, that it could answer no ob- 
ject, and was therefore useless. It had been admitted 
that, if abuses did exist, or had been committed, the reso- 
lution should pass, that the matter might be brought be- 
fore the House. Mr. W. said, 


exist. He made no charge 
dividual. 
plained originated in the 
but before we can judge 
must know what were the instructions given to, these com- 
missioners, and under which they acted. Mr. W. accept- 
ed the amendment offered by the gentleman. from Ohio, 
as a modification. 


he believed abuses did | 


or insintiation against ahy iti- 
It was probable the motives of which he comi- 
defects of the present system ; 
correctly upon this subject, we 


Mr. POLK said, that the resolution of the gentleman 


from Ohio, and the amendment proposed to it, seemed; 
from the course which the debate had taken, to pre-sup- 

ose, 
Pommissioners appointed to treat with these tribes of In- 
diang, during the last year, 
given to them by their instructions, or that the Executive 
of the United States, or the Head of that Department to 


that censure attached somewhere ; either that the 


had exceeded the authority 


which this subject properly appertains, had given them 
instructions which they were not authorized to give. It 
had been distinctly stated by a gentleman in this House, 
that the Commissioners, in their address to the Choctaw’ 
Nation of Indians, at their treaty ground, on the 15th day 


| of November, 1826, in order to induce them to cede tothe 


United States a portion of their lands, had made declara- 
tions which were not justified by any policy which the 
Government had heretofore adopted in relation to Indian 
tribes, and extracts had been read to the Fouse from that 
address, wholly argumentative, as he conceived, in its 
character, for the purpose of establishing this fact. Now, 
if any censure was intended, by the most remote implica- 


tion, to be cast on those distinguished individuals who 
acted as Commissioners, in attempting to treat with these 


tribes, he took it on himself to say, that gentlemen were 
mistaken, and that such an imputation was wholly ground- 
less. He was likewise satisfied that no censure was justly 
attributable to any other officer of the Government. This 
much he deemed it due to the Commissioners to state, 
from a personal knowledge of one of them, and the known 
character of the others, lest, from the course of the de- 
bate, some imputation might be understood to be intend- 
ed to be cast on them. He thought the House ought not 
to make such a call, without examining the grounds on 
which it rested, more fully than we had bad an opportu- 
nity of doing, the documents on this subject having been 
laid on the table but a day or two since. With the view, 
therefore, of giving this opportunity, and not simply to 
defeat the call, if it should appear proper to make it, he 
would move to lay the resolution and amendment on the 
table. 

Mr. CONWAY requested him to withdraw this motion 
until he could ‘submit some remarks upon the subject; 
but Mr. P. not assenting— 

The question was taken, and decided in the affirmative 
ayes 68, noes 46. 


DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUMS. 


On motion of Mr. MARKELL, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
whom has been referred the bill for the relief of the New 
York and Pennsylvania institutions for the instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, be directed to inquire into the pro- 
priety of so amending said bill, as that the same will give 
to the Central Asylum in the State of New York for the 
instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, one half township of 
land, and one half township of land to the New York City 
Institution fur the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

In reply toa remark of Mr. SCOTT, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

Mr. MARKELL explained the resolution, as not being 
inconsistent with that passed yesterday, recommitting the 
whole subject of the Deaf and Dumb Institutions to the 
Land Committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN added a few words of further explana- 
tion, stating that the intention of the resolution was not te 
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propose any new grant of land, but as there were too in- 
stitutions of this kind in the State of New. York, it merely 
sought to have the lands intended for the object, in that 
State, divided between them. 


Sarurpay, January 27, 1827. 
GRANTS TO THE QUAPAW INDIANS. 


Mr. STRONG, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
reported a bill to carry into effect the grants of land 
_made by the treaty of the 15th of. November, 1824, 
with the Quapaw Indians ; which was twice read. 

Mr. FORSYTH. observed that the bill appeared to 
jntroduce a new principle and a new instruction in re- 
lation to Indian reserves. He hoped its passage to a 
third reading would not be pressed until further time 
had been allowed to examine ite provisions ; and with 
that view he moved to lay it for the present upon the 
table. 

Mr. STRONG said that the bill might no doubt be 
debated, as other subjects were ; but he was some- 
what afraid to Tay it upon the table lest it might not 
again be brought up in time to be acted on. The 
treaty made with the Quapaw tribe of Indians contain- 
ed an article which provides that certain small tracts 
of land, amounting in all to about a thousand acres, 
(excepting two sections granted toa chief,) shall be re- 
served’ from cession, and granted to. certain Indians by 
name—and the question ‘had arisen, whether it was the 
intent of the parties to the treaty that these grants 
should be in fee, or that they should convey only a 
life estate. In other treaties with Indian tribes, when 
similar reserves were made, the language was express 
that a life estate only was granted. But, in the pre- 
sent treaty, no such language was used, and the Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Crittenden, under whose negotiation the 
treaty had been made, testifies that the understanding 
and intention on both sides was, that these grants should 
be infee. A majority of the Committee on the Public 
Lands were of opinion that this was the proper inter- 
pretation. A minority held the other opinion. The 
Committee desiring to carry the real intent of the trea- 
ty into effect, had reported a bill for that purpose. He 
hoped this explanation would prove satisfactory, and the 
pill be ordered to a third reading. . 

Mr. FORSYTH replied that the explanation might 
"probably have been satisfactory to such a portion of 
the House: as heard it, but he, unfortunately, was not 
of that number, ` He had heard about ‘half of the re 
marks of the honorable member, and had guessed at the 
alance. We was not hostile to the bill, but was de- 
sirous of having an opportunity to compare the treaty 
and the bill together. He believed he was correct when 
he stated the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
differed in opinion from the majority of the Land Com- 
‘mittee. It appeared, therefore, that there was a ques- 
tion in the‘case. The bill gives certain reserves to In- 
dian chiefs in fee. Now, did they hold of the United 
States as citizens? or did they hold of their tribe as 
Indians ? He concluded by moving that the bill be laid 
upon the table and printed, 

The motion prevailed, and the bill was accordingly 
laid on the table. 


Monpay, January 29, 1827. 
CITICKASAW AND CHOCTAW INDIANS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion moved by Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, on the 25th, and as 
modified at the suggestion of Mr. VINTON, on the 26th 
instant. 

Mr. POLK remarked that this resolution bad been 
laid on the. table a few days ago, on his motion, for the 


> 


| 


purpose of enabling gentlemen to look into the docu- 
ments. He had examined them, and did not himself 
see that there was any necessity for passing such a re- 
solution ; but, asthe gentleman from Ohio had thought it 
worthy of his attention to propose such a call, he suppos- 
ed it was not merely to gratify his curiosity, but that he 
must have some object in view which he proposed to. ef- 
fect by it. And he called on him to know what use he 
proposed to make of the information when-he had ob- 
tained it. Was it intended to furnish any useful. informa- 
tion on any subject then pending, and hereafter to be 
brought before the House? If so, it would seem that all 
the instructions ever given to Commissioners to nego- 
tiate with Indian tribes, from the commencement of the 
Government down to the present period, were equally 
necessary. Why call for the instructions given in this 
case alone ? Did the gentleman propose to predicate on 
this opinion, when reccived, any legislative procecdings ? 
If so, when the House was informed what that legisla- 
tive proceeding was intended to be, it might, perhaps, 
be proper to make the call. If neither of these objects 
was intended, the call was wholly useless. The House 
was left to conjecture what the gentleman’s object was, 
and unless he informed them, they were called on to act 
on his resolution without the necessary information. He 
would briefly state the facts of this particular case. By 
the act of Congress, approved on the 20th of May last, 
an appropriation was made for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of holding treaties with the Choctaw and ` 
Chickasaw tribes of Indians, for the purpose of obtaining 
from them, if practicable, cessions of their lands. Three 
distinguished citizens were appointed Commissioners on 
the part of the United States, to negotiate with them- 
They met the Indians of those two nations in council, 
and every effort made to obtain cessions of their lands 
resulted ina total failure. The journal of their proceed- 
ings, containing all their communications with the In- 
dians, and their answers in return, had been published, 
and were before the House. If he had understood the 
remarks of the gentleman, made to the House when this 
resolution was before under consideration, the first ex- 
ception which he had taken to the proceedings of the 
Commissioners was, that the act of Congress, under 
which they were appointed, only authorized them to 
treat with those tribes for the purpose of obtaining ces- 
sions of their lands lying within the State of Mississippi, 
and that the Commissioners had exceeded their authori- 
ty, by attempting to obtain. afl their lands lying East of 
the Mississippi river, a small and very inconsiderable 
strip of which it turned out lay in the State of Alabama ; 
and the second exception taken was, the enormity of the 
price offered to the Choctaws for their country. Now, 
a general and satisfactory answer to both these excep- 
tions, if they were true, would be, that any treaty which 
the Commissioners might have made with either of those 
tribes, "was subject to.the ratification of the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, before it 
was obligatory on the Government, and, even if ratified 
by the Constitutional authority, this House, when called 
on for the necessary appropriation to carry it into effect, 
would have had a negative on it, by refusing to grant 
such appropriations. 

But were the exceptions taken, in fact true ? The first 
rested on a technical construction of the act of Con- 
gress, authorizing treaties to be held, and not in the evi- 
dent meaning and intention of that act. The object 
was to obtain the Indian country, all of which lay in the 
State of Mississippi, except this small strip in Alabama, 
on which, but few, if any of the Indians resided, and 
which could have been of no value to them, if they had 
sold all the balance of their country, within the State of 
Mississippi. It would, therefore, have been simple in 
the Indians, to have. retained this amall balance. The 
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Commissioners, according to the evident intention of 
Congress, proposed to treat with them, for the whole of 
their lands on the East of the Mississippi river, including 
this balance. As to the second excaption, the gentle- 
inan from Ohio estimates the price offered by the Com- 
missioners to the Choctaws for their country, at five 
millions of dollars—this, he says, he has found to be the 
case, “upon calculation ;” yes, sir, it must have been 
“upon calculation :” for it is not to be found in the 


numerous, that the country of the Mississppi was, for a 
long time, left exposed ; our towns would have been 
burnt, our property plundered, and our country lost, but 
for the timely and miraculous relief by our brothers of 
Tennessee and Kentucky. They encountered every 
difficulty to give security to our Southern border. © This 
state of things must not again occur. The wide coun- 
try between Mississippi and Tennessee must be settled. 
We must have men near at hand to defend our sea-ports 


propositions made by the Commissioners to the Indians. | and our Southern white brothers, You have more land 
He did not know by what system of arithmetic the gen-| than you can use; your white brethren have to protect 


tleman had arrived at his conclusion, but one thing he 
knew, that he was totally mistaken. He took it on him- 
self to say that it did not amount to one fourth of that 
sum. The Commissioners proposed to give them one 
million of dollars, to be paid in annuities, as every gen- 


tleman ‘could see, by turning to the printed documents, | some of their lands, ata fair and 
for their country, consisting, as near as an estimate | refu 
could be made, of about 8,000,000 of acres, which would | in your power 


have been worth to the United States, the moment the 
treaty had been consummated, and they could have 
brought the lands into market, four or five times the 
price proposed to be given forit. It would be remarked 
that the blanket, rifle, gun, ammunition for hunting and 
defence, and the one year’s provisions to each warrior 
who should remove to the West of the Mississippi river, 
anda few other small articles, were provided for, by the 
treaty made with the Choctaws at Doak’s Stand, seven 
years ago by the terms of which a partial exchange of 
countries was made. And, therefore, these items cannot 
be properly taken into the estimate, in ascertaining the 
price offered by the Commissioners in their late attempt 
to treat with them for their lands. He hazarded nothing 
in saying, that the price offered to these tribes for their 
lands, was much less, in proportion to the value of the 
country, than that given to the Creeks fora portion of 
their lands by the treaty concluded in this city during the 
last year. And yet, the gentlemen, although here at 
that time, had not, so far as he had learned, considered 
the price paid too great, 

But, it had been urged, that the Commissioners had 
addressed the Indians in the language of threats and co- 
ercion; that they had not been treated asa free People, 
and that they had been told, if they did not willingly do 
80, they should be compelled to surrender their country, 
and, in order to ascertain whether they were authorized 
to hold such language, it was insisted, the other day, by 
the introducer of this resolution, and his colleague, (Mr. 
Viwvor] on whose motion it had been amended, that the 
instructions under which they-acted should be obtained. 
Ue denied the fact, that any such language, calculated 
to intimidate, and cocrce the Indians to the compliance 
with their wishes, had been used by the Commissioners ; 
but that they had addressed them by arguments, and at- 


tempted to convince them of the propriety of yielding | 


to their wishes, in ceding to the United States a portion 
of their lands; and, to show more clearly the course 
pursued by them, he read from an address of the Com- 
missioners to the Chickasaw nation assembled in Council, 
as follows : 

“Bt, should you still be opposed to exchanging 
your lands here, fora country West of the Mississippi, 
your Father, the President, has directed his Commis. 
sionezs to say to you, that the interest of his white chil. 
dren mukes it bis duty to call upon you to sell him a part 
of your land. His white children never will be satisfied 
unul they have a communication through their own set- 
tlenients between the city of New Orleans and the State 
of Tennessee. In the late war, when the British invad- 
ed Louisiana, our white brothers of New Orleans and 
of Natchez were compelled to call upon their brothers 
in Tennessee and Kentucky to defend them. 
tance was so great, and t 


he 


difficulties of the march so 


The dis- | 


and defend their own, and the country of their red bro- 
thers; they have to defray all the expenses of the Go- 
vernment in peace, and to feed and support their ar- 
mies in time of war. The only advantage the Govern- 
ment derives from its red children is, to get, occasionally, 
reasonable price. “By 
sing to sell us lands, you withhold the only meais 
of contributing to the support and pros- 
perity of the Government of the United States. Should 
you obstinately persist in this, your Father, the President, 
will be compelled to do that which you oaght most wil- 
lingly, and of your own accord, to do. You must see 
the necessity of selling a part of your lands, so as to en- 
able us to connect our lower and upper countries. If 
our Choctaw brothers will act towards the Government 
with that liberality which we have aright to expect, we 
shall be enabled, with what we calculate on getting from 
you, to accomplish this most desirable object. Your 
Father, the President, says you must sell to your white 
brothers, that part of your land which you can most con- 
veniently spare, and which their necessities compel them 
to have. It is not proposed by your Father, the Presi- 
dent, to take any portion of your country, without giving 
you ample compensation. He would not defraud you; 
and your brothers, the Commissioners, would scorn to 
take advantage either of your weakness or your necessi- 
tics. They are resolved to deal fairly and honorably 
with you, and to pay a fall and liberal value for your 
lands, in money, for the benefit of the whole nation.” 
Was this, he asked, the language of coercion, or 
threats? No gentleman would say it was. But, after 
having failed in every effort to procure a cession of their 
lands, the Commissioners learned that white’ men and 
traders in the nation, who had profitable situations 
among the Indians, had, and were exercising, a power- 
ful and undue influence over them, to prevent a cession 
of theirlands to the United States. Secret councils, at 
night, were held to effect this object. The Commis- 
sioners, in the journal of their proceedings in the Choc- 
taw nation, state that, “at a private council of the na- 
“tion, held inthe night, to ascertain the voice of the Peo. 
** ple upon the proposals which had been made to them, 
“there were present anumber of white men,among whom 
t was the Contractor, Mr. Willam Easton, when Mr. Da- 
tvid Mackey, half-breed, attempted to express his views 
“in favor of a cession, Mr. James Ð. McDonald then 
“rose, and observed that Mr. Mackey would not be al- 
“lowed to speak; and Mr. Mackey was accordingly si- 
‘enced by the order of the council.” The Commis- 
|sioners having discovered this, it became necessary to 
| undeceive the Indians, if practicable, and to convince 
, them of the propriety of ceding to the United States a 
| part, if not the whole of their country ; and for this pur- 
| pose, the address of the 15th November, 1826, to which 
| exceptions had been taken, was delivered to the Indians, 
couched in strong and energetic terms, it was true, but 
not as had been said, in the language of coercion and 
threats. The Commissionérs, therefore, so far from 
meriting the slightest imputation of censure, deserve 
ithe thanks of the country, for their persevering and 


ae endeavors to effect the object of their appoint- 
ment. 
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He said he regretted that he had felt it his duty tọ į r i te Bbeow 

have detained are rouse a single moment on as he | a T el oag yar ceed he thought the rea- 
ject; but, after the remarks which had been made by | fully stated dex lained, Sien it yan ee hae 
the gentleman from Ohio, when this subject was before | the House. He had then vated that h eleved ab : 
under consideration, he felt it dueto a proper under- | did exist; and he n id oew way that is : ey ed ie uire 
standing of the subject to have said thus much. He tempt had been made to carr Finte Tecta] oley in ' jatio i 
hoped the gentleman who introduced this resolution | to the Indians, which he ho ecu wh Piso X na eet 
would distinetly state to the House what his object was the decided reprobation af this ouse i d ENa. 1 
in making this call ;, and if be-proposed to effect any | the Commissioners have used langua; eto the Indians 108 
useful purpose by it, he should certainly not oppose it. | authorized by their instructions a è g should be held = i 

Mr. FORSYTH said that it was not his intention to | sponsible. But he wished to know whether this Shey, 
object to the object proposed to be attained by the re-| and the course pursued in these ne otiations, did V ai 
solution ofthe gentleman from Ohio. He wished to see | ginate with the Executive, or fe De atment indet 
these instructions, but there was much in the resolution | which the Commissioners "acted Nothing more je 
which he could not approve. The answering of the | have been done in this case than in man others ; but 
call was left discretionary with the Executive, how far | the number of instances can be no justification for ae 
the call was to be answered, He could not see how the | tinuing to do wrong. He did not wish, (Mr. W. said,} 
disclosing of these instructions was likely to affect the | to convey any charge or imputation against the charac- 

ublic service. The call, moreover, Was directed to} ter or intentions of the Commissioners. He stated this 
the President of the United States. The usual course | explicitly before. The gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. 
in these cases was to direct the call to the Secretary of | Poxx,] has told us that these Commissioners were influ. 
War. But another part of the resolution was still more | enced. by their great zeal to advance the public interest, 
objectionable. It first calls for a copy of the instrac- | and what they believed to be the policy of the Govern- 
tions, and then it calls upon the President to say, wheth-| ment. ‘his zeal, however laudable, may have led the 
er the language used professedly under those instruc- | Commissioners, and the Department too, into an error. 
tions, was authorized by him. Surely the House, when | We have, [said Mr. W.] been informed that three or four 
it got the instructions, ‘would be able to judge for itself, | thousand dollars have been expended by one of the 
whether it. did or did not authorize the language em-| Agents to advance this scheme, which he believed (and 
ployed. It seemed rather extraordinary to call upon the | perhaps on the information of the Department) to be the 
President first to disclose the instructions, and then to policy of the Government, and in the promotion of a mea- 
decide upon the construction of the terms contained in).sure which he [ir, W.] hoped never would be sanction- 
them. ‘There was something wrong in the whole man-|cd. The gentleman from Tennessee says he must have 
ner of conducting this business. The Louse was asked | been mistaken jn his calculations, when he (Mr. wi] ine 
to make a mountain of a molehill, and to investigate the į formed the House that the amount proposed by the Com- 
_ circumstances of an Indian talk, as if the country had | missioncrs to be given to the Indians was not less than five 

been conducting a diplomatic negotiation with some im- | millions of dollars. He could assure that gentleman that 
portant foreign Power. Indian treaties used formerly to | the calculation was made from the documents and cesti- 
be conducted by talks held by the Commissioners of the | mates presented to us by the Indian Department. And 
United States ‘and the Indian Chiefs; the result ofj if gentlemen will look at the matter, they will find that he 
which, on both sides, was submitted to the Senate. An} had not overrated the amount; and he might add, that 
improvement, of late years, had been introduced, and | the expense of the grand scheme in which the Depart- 
the matter was now treated diplomatically. Formal di- | ment of Indian Affairs had been progressing, would, if 
carried into effect, cost the Nation little less than twenty 
millions. ‘The whole number of Indians in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations, are stated, in a document which 
he had before him [said Mr. W.] at 24,625. "The ex- 
pense of removing them is estimated. at $30 each ; the 
cost of furnishing each warrior with a rifle, blanket, and. 
ammunition, and the additional articles proposed by the 
Commissioners to be given to others, with provisions for 
the support of the whole nation for one year, would not 
be less than $50 for each individual.. These items would 
amount to $1,970,000. The sum offered for the Choc- 
taw lands was one million, in addition to the pay propos- 
ed to be given for all their improvements, which must be 
very considerable, as many of them are stated to have 
good houses and valuable farms. If these are added, and 
the sums to be paid for the land of the Chickasaws, and to 
purchase another territory for them, are taken into the 
account, he presumed the gentleman from Tennessee 
would find that he had not been mistaken in the state- 
ment he had made. 

The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Forsrtn} has said 
that the resolution is unusual and extraordinary in its 
‘character; that the inquiry should be directed to the 
Secretary of War, and not to the President, as it would 
otherwise be giving too much importance to these nego- 
tiations ; and as no person could suppose any injury 
would result to the public by the publication of the in- 
structions given to the Commissioners. In answer to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. W. said, he 
might refer him to the argument of the gentleman from 
| Mississippi, (Mr. Harre} whe urged that the public 1- 


scarcely one of whom could read, and as formal diplo- 
matic answers were returned, although none of them 
could write, ‘This was quite a modern improvement, be- 
ing, as he believed, of about five years’ standing. For 
his part, be had no idea of giving countenance to any 
such mode of procedure: Tle knew that an idea was 
very prevalent, and was gaining ground in the United 
States, that the intercourse of the Government with the 
Indian tribes ought to be placed upon an entirely new 
footing. Sir, asked Mr, F. what are they ? Are they na- 
tions independent of the United States, or are they not the 
subjects of our will, and under our control—the proper 
subjects of legislative enactments in any manner that 
the interests of the United States might demand ? Has 
this Government ever legislated for them as individuals ? 
Or, have they not ever been treated as dependent 
tribes ? They are so. They must be treated so, and 
have been so treated, with undeviating rigor, from the 
very commencement of this Government. Under this 
impression, he would now offer an amendment, calcu- 
Jated to obtain the object in view, and which, at the 
same time, would avoid giving to this subject an im- 
ortance which did not belong to it. Mr. F. here offered 
the following amendment : . 
si That the Secretary of War be directed to transmit to 
-st this House a copy of the instructions given to the Com- 
missioners ahd Agents of the United States. under the 
t act of the 20th May, 1820, to enable the President of 
the United States to holda treaty with the Choctaw 
«and Chickasaw nations of Indians.” ike 
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the publication of the instruc- 
y objections of this kind, and 
emen who supposed there 
king the call without this 


terest might be injured by 
tions.- It was to prevent an 
to meet the views of gentl 
might be an impropriety in ma 
ferepration: thathe Pad kiven this directisn to the resolu- 
tion. It has been alleged, said Mr. W., that these Indians 
are entirely illiterate, and that scarcely one of them can 
write. He knew one of the individuals whose names 
appear in these documents, who was a man of intelli- 
gence, and he was pleased to find that, in these commu- 
nications and arguments, the Indians had elevated them- 
selves far above the reasoning of our Commissioners. He 
was glad, said Mr. W., that the practice of conducting 
our negotiations by written notes, of which the gentle- 
man from Georgia appears to complain, has been intro- 
duced, It enables us to judge more correctly of the 
character of the negotiations ; and to know better the 
course pursued in conducting them. In this instance, 
the Commissioners complain that the Indians had deter- 
mined not to allow a voluntary expfession of opinion or 
a fair decision to be made in regard to their proposals. 
The Indians in answer say, “a resolution, it is true, was 
* entered into, that, if any man should so far forget his 
“ duty as to accept money as a bribe to sell his country, 
s he should suffer a severe penalty. But this measure, 
‘whether necessary or not, was not unjustifiable. The 
c circumstances of the times, perhaps, called for it.” 
These individuals, however illiterate, have proved to us 
that they coukl not be bribed by any inducement to sell 
their country. They are entitled to cur respect. He 
wished the resolution, for the reasons he had stated, 
might be permitted to pass. 

[At this point, the further discussion of the resolution 
was arrested by the SPEAKER—the hour appropriated 
to resolutions having expired. } 


EXCHANGE OF STOCKS. 


‘The House, in Committee of the Whole, then pro- 
ceeded, on motion of Mr. COOK, to the considera- 
tion of the bill authorizing the Secretary of the Trea- 
“ sury to exchange a stock, of five per cent. to the amount 
© of sixteen millions of dollars, for certain stocks of six 
te per cent., and to borrow a sum equal to any deficiency 
ein the said amount authorized to be exchanged.” 

[This motion was opposed by Mr. MALLARY, who had 
moved to go into committes, for the purpose of taking 
up the woollen duties bill; but the motion prevailed, 
ayes 70, noes 63.4 

Mr. COOK then went into a bricf explanation of the 
purposes of the bill He observed that there would be 
due, and payable, during the present year, of the six per 
cent. stock of the United States, the amount of $22,348,433, 
and in the year 1828, there would be due and payable of 
the same stock, the sum of $9,490,099. Tk must be ob- 
vious, (hat, during the present year, the revenue was not 
able to pay what fell due this year, By a transfer of: 
16,000,000 of this amount to the years 1829 and 1830, 
there would be a saving effected of $413,313, arising 
from the difference of interest between six per cent. and 
five percent. This would leave a balance of $6,348,433, 
payable the present year, and subject to the operation of 


ceeding years. He had made an estimate, by which it 
would appear to the House, that, if $10,000,000 should be 
applied annually to ¢re discharge of the public debt, for 
three years after the present, it would leave $4,480,295 
for the year 1831. But should the exchange not be ef- 
fected, this sum must be increased by the difference of 
interest between five and six per cent. during the years. 
1829 and 1830; and the saving of one per cent. on 
$ 4,480,295, would swell the amount of savings to about 
$50,000 more. The amount could not be exactly deter- 
mined, because, the period could not now be accurately 
known on which the interest was to be calculated. With 
these explanations he should submit the bill, unless far- 
ther detail should be required by the House. 

Mr. VERPLANCK observed, that the object proposed 
by the bill was economy. What it proposed was, to 
place 16,000,000 of six per cent stock on such a basis as 
would place the loan at five percent. This measure had 
been recommended last year by the Secretary of the 
| Treasury. When that report was made, he had felt not 
alittle surprised that another alternative besides those 
of a loan and of an exchange of stock had not presented it- 
self to that officer. He thought there remained yet another 
expedient, different from both these, and on several ac- 
counts more advantageous. He thought it ought to be 
placed within the reach of the Executive, that the three 
modes might be left to his discretion. He referred to 
the issuing of Treasury notes bearing interest. Under 
this impression, he had drawn up an amendment adding 
several new sections to the bill. They were to be inserte 
ed between the third and fourth sections of it, and their 
object was, to authorize the President to issue an amount 
of Treasury notes not exceeding the whole sum now pro- 
posed to be loaned : to be made transferable, and to bear 
such interest as was expressed on the face of the note, 
| and running one year, eighteen months, or two years. 
i The Secretary of the Treasury was then authorized to 
| borrow money on the faith of these notes, and to apply 
| the amount thus obtained to the payment of the public 
debt. 

(Mr. VERPLANCK here sent to the Chair the amend- 
ment proposed by him.] 
i Mr. MALLARY moved that the further consideration 
| of this bill be postponed, to give opportunity for the 
printing of the amendment, and that the committee now 
take up the bill for the protection of the woollen manufac- 
turer : but withdrew the motion at the request of 

Mr. DWIGHT, who suggested that unless the object 
proposed by this bill should be carried into effect imme- 
| diately, the entire benefit to be derived from it would be 
| lost. The critical state of things in Europe, at this mo- 
ment, was such that, in a few weeks, the state of ex- 
change might be so affected as to render the bill nuga- 
tory. The bill proposes an exchange of six per cent. for 
five per cent. stock-—~and many preferred such a measure 
to a loan from the Bank of the United States. If it were 
done at all, it must be done prompily. There was nothing 
complicated or hard to be understoad in the motion of the 
gentleman from NewYork ; and ifthe experiments should 
shew that the Government were unable to effect such an 
exchange, or to take up such a loan, it might be very 


H 


the sinking fund. if to this was added the interest, it 
would make a sum of $9,733,179, subject to the opera- 
tion of that fund, a sum which nearly reached the annual | 
Kimit of that fund, which was 10,000,000 by law. Should | 
this plan be adopted, the amount to be paid during the | 
years 1$27 and 728, would be about 15,000,000 ; and 
then 16,000,000 would be left for the years 1829 and ’30. 
By exchanging’ stock at six per cent for that at five, the 
sum of $413,333 would be saved. The bill, therefore, 
rested on the principles of economy, and the experiment 


preper to resort to an issue of Treasury notes. But, as to 
any difficulty in effecting the exchange, he was able to 
state that the holders of the six per cent. stock would be 
glad to make it—and on $22,000,000 of such stock it would 
save from $410 to $440,000. He presumed, therefore, 
that the House, without any long discussion, would re- 
sect the amendment and pass the bill. 

Mr. MALLARY said that, on this very important sub- 
ject, there appeared to exist a wide difference of opinion 
between two highly intelligent gentlemen. It was pro- 


of such an exchange would be worth trying, if its only ef: | 


fect should be to equalize the debt among the four suc- : 


Vou, UL—S55 


bable, therefore, the discussion would be prolonged. 
He, therefore, renewed his motion to postpone the fur 
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ther consideration of this bill, and pass to that on wool- 
Jens. The motion was negatived. ` 

In reply to an inquiry of Mr. COOK, 

Mr. VERPLANCK went on to explain the nature of 
his proposition with respect to the Treasury notes. 

The intention was, not to propose this as a last resort, 
in case neither the exchange of stock, nor the loan could 
be effected, but to leave it optional with the President to 
adopt whichever of the three measures he might deem 
most expedient, or ta art in one mode and part in 
another. His object in the proposal was public economy. 
If the holders of the six per cent. stock should decline 
the proposed exchange, resort was then proposed to a 
Toan : for such a loan there was but one bidder, that he 
knew of on this side the Atlantic, and that was the Bank 
of the United States. Whatever terms that Bank pre- 
scribed, the Government must subscribe to. But should 
the expedient of ‘Treasury notes be resorted to, it would 


ke 


ive to the Government a chance of competition. Tt 
would enable the Government to say to the Bank, ‘‘if 
“you will not joan us this money at a certain rate—say 


«44 per cent. we shall try some other expedient. Trea- 
sury notes will enable us to do this because they may 
6 be isstied for smaller sums, and thas-increase the num- 
a ber of bidders.” In this way the Government might 
be enabled to make a better bargain. There was nothing 
incredible in the idea, that it might get a premium on the 
five per cent. stock. In New York, this had frequently 
happened, and loans had been taken at 43 per cent. 
This was the first advantage arising from the plan, 
Another advantage attending it, was, that Treasury notes 
might be issued at a low interest, Great convenience 
attended such notes throughout the money market De- 
posites, as now made in banks, drew no interest, anc, 
during the whole time the money lay there, the interest 
wus lost to the owner. But, if deposites shouhkl be made 
in Treasury notes, the interest would still be going on. 
it would be extremely convenient for banks to have : 
part of their capital in these notes, It would not then 
jie dead; and if they could not get five per cent. they 
might be willing to take three. “Treasury nates, at a 
yery low interest, would sell at par. ft had been sug- 
gested to him by a gentleman of great knowledge and 
experience in fiscal operations, whose name he was not 

emitted to disclose, 
mand great influence in this House, that Treasury notes, 


bearing an interest on the face of them of 54 per cent. | 


might be issued at pars there would thus be a saving of 
13 per centon the $16,000,000, which would amount to 
$200,000 for this year, and something less for the next. 


The third advantage attending the plan was, that Trea | 
A loan! 


sury notes were more manageable than a loan. 
was a fixed thing, payable by long instalments of one anc 
two years; but Treasury notes might be so issued as to 
suit the varyin 
eighteen months, or more, 


of course, be exercised in such an operation, Bat five 

per cent. stock was more unmanageable, and lay long in 

the Treasury unproductive; it brought, too, a low 
of interest. 

than stock. Even during the late war, Treasu 
bearing five and two fifths interest, were at or ne 
while seven per cent. stocks were fifteen or twenty be- 
dow it. These notes suffered a much less depression, and 
“were very often near par. There was nother end for 
which they were then very useful, and might be useful 
still, though not in so great a degree, that is, to furnish a 
circulating medium. 

eapitulation of these several advantages. i 
Mr COOK. then said,. that he should. consider himself 
as acting kashly, should he decide thus suddenly against 


r pate 


but if disclosed, it would com- ‘ 


g state of the Treasury, at Six, at nine, at) 
‘These notes, too, might be; 
reabsorbed by the, Treasury, through the Land Offices, i 
and through the Customs, though some discretion must, | 


Treasury notes would sell at a higher rate | 
y notes | 
ar par, j 


Mr. V. concladed with a brief re- | 


We 


BNE 


the proposition of the gentleman from New York, It 
was subject, however, he thought, to some obvious ob- 
jections in its details. The first section. proposes a sus- 
pension of the present act, and authorizes the Executive 
to exercise a sovereign discretion as to the specific time 
in which the notes are to be made payable. 1t docs, ine 
deed, set alimit beyond which he must not go, but it 
leaves him at liberty to make all the notes payable at onc 
time, should he think proper. This he thought a very 
strong objection to the amendment. The bill, asit stood, 
t was predicated on the existing state of the Treasury, and 
of the public debt. With this, the Government was well 
| acquainted. It was perfectly known what was due this 
| ycar, how mneh the next, how much in 1829, and how 
| much in 1830, and the new stock might be so apportion. 
ed, as, in each year, to enable the Treasury to meet the 
“demands which should that year be brought against it. 
Herc, said Mr. Ca, we have our eyes open ; we know ex- 
actly what relief we are about to afford to the Treasury, 
-and how it isto bealistributed. But the amendment goes 
| to leave the whole subject to Executive discretion. It 
| puts into his hands the power of burdening the Treasury 
whenever he pleases, and throws that responsibility on 
the President and on the Treasury Department, which 
ought to be assumed by this House. But how far, in case 
of the failure of the bill, the project of the amendment 
might be expedient, it would be rash now to decide. 
On motion of Mr. COOK, the committee then rose and 
reported, 
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The House again resumed the consideration of the re- 

| solution beretofore moved by Mr. WOODS, of Ohio. 
Mx. MOORE, of Alabama, said, that when this resolu- 
tion was suddenly discussed the other day, he wasata 
loss to know what object its advocates had in view, and 
therefore voted jn favor of the preposition of the honora- 
ble member from Tennessee to lay it on the table, in or- 
der to give time for reflection, ‘Phe farther discussion 
ject since, said he, has still failed, in my hume 


of this subj 
ble opinion, to disclose any laudable object to be obtain- 
ed by it. The Commissioners having failed to accom- 
plish the object of their appointment, their commission 
-temninated, and Teannot see the propriety of calling for 
a copy of their instructions, unless l infer it from the ge- 
neral tenor of the remarks of the honorable member from 
Ohio yesterday, having a tendency indirectly to censure 
‘the Commissioners. 

"fhe principal ground upon which this presumption is 
‘attempted to be raised, is the extravagant sum proposed 
as an equivalent for the country contemplated to be pur- 
chased ; and the gentleman has informed us that, instead 
_of one million of dollars, exclusive of pay for improve- 
ments, expense of transportation, &c. that the whole 
amount would have been twenty millions or more. Now, 
with due deference to the opinion of that gentleman, I 
am compelled to believe he is totally mistaken. I have 
formed my opinion, sir, from the proceedings of the 
Commissioners as published, and information L have col- 
lected from other sources. There is nothing in these do- 
cuments to authorize sucha conclusion, ‘The honorable 
member from Ohjo, however, has scen or corresponded 
with some person “who cannot be bribed,” from whom 
he derives this information. Now, sir, Lam sorry be did 
not furnish us with the name of this individual, in order 
that we might judge bow far his statements, impeaching 
the integrity of the Commissioners, might be entitled to 
weight. I will not say that the individual is not entitled 
to credence, but.T will say, that any man who has aban- 
doned civil society and taken refuge in a savage wild, for 
the purpose of avoiding the punishment due his crimes, 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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whom he alludes. He said it would be found, that, bya 


ve S re for r king 
or even if he has gone there for the purpose of making i i { 
g solemn treaty held some time since with the Shawnee 


speculations, then I cannot give him my confidence in re- 


ference to this subject. Again, sir, a gratuitous intima- 
tion has been made, that the Commissioners had trans- 
cended their instructions. The gentleman would have} 
acted more correctly, I think, to have withheld this sug- | 
gestion until we had obtained the instractions. From} 
the very nature of this transaction, the powers and in- 
structions must be deemed to be discretionary, and there- 
fore net violated. I have the pleasure to be personally 
and intimately acquainted with two of the gentlemen 
composing this mission, Generals Coffee and Hinds, and 
have formed a high estimate of the worth of Gen. Clark, 
from character. They have all filled high and responsi- 


nation of Indians residing in Missouri, that the Govern- 
ment had stipulated to procure for them a tract of country: 
West of the Mississippi, for and in consideration of certain 
lands by them ceded to the United States, and that the 
United States should furnish them with the means neces- 
sary to enable them to remove to their new territory. In 
that treaty, a special reference is had to that part of the 
same nation of Indians, then residing in Ohio, who might 
be disposed to emigrate to the same territory with or to 
their friends. ‘Lhis treaty had been sanctioned by the 
Senate, and this House bad approved it also, by making 
appropriations to carry itinto effect, He denied that the 


ble stations in the Government ; the duties of which they | Executive, or any of the Agents of the Government, had, 
have discharged with fidelity, honor, and credit, to them- | in this matter, transcended their authority. He again 
selves, and tothe entire satisfaction’ of the public. -T| repeated, that he had no disposition to oppose the pas- 
must be permitted, therefore, to say, sir, that they now | sage of the resolution, if the House felt disposed to doso, 
occupy an eminence which bids defiance to any attempt | but was satisfied the information called for, when obtain- 


to censure. Seeing the character this discussion has as- | ed, would be wholly useless. . 
sumed, however, Lam very willing now to see the resolu- | Mr. HOUSTON called’ for the reading of the amend- 


tion adopted, believing that it is a duty E owe to these | meat. Lt was read accordingly. 


gentlemen, and more particularly to Gencral Coffee, who | 
resides in the district I have the honor to represent, to | 
vote in favor of it. Sir, the widest range that can be giv- | 
en to this inquiry, will find him unimpeachable and ine 
vulnerable. 

Mr. McLEAN, of Ohio, said he had no disposition to | 
prolong the discussion on the resolution introduced by his 
colleague, [ Mr. Woons,} which had already taken a very 
wide and universal range. Me was satisfied, for himself, 
and he thought the House would concur with him in opi- 
nion, that the information called for by the resolution, 
could be of no service whatever, when obtained, cither 
to his colleague, to this House, or to the nation. If this 
treaty with the Indians had been successful, and we were 
about to be called upon to legislate upon the subject, | 
then, indeed, there might be some reason for the adoption 
of the resolution ; but the efforts of these Commissioners 
have been ineffectual, and he could not conceive any po: 
sible benefit that could result from the information desir 
ed by the resolution, Wis colleague had, on the day on 
which he introduced this proposition, by some remarks 
seemed to east censure upon those distinguished indivi- 
duals who acted as Agents or Commissioners of the Go- 
vernment; but, in his remarks on yesterday, he had ex- 
culpated the Commissioners at the expense of the Exe- 
cutive, Sir, my colleague must know, that, trom the ve- 
yy nature of the case, the instrsctions given on this occa- 
sion by the Executive, were general, as they are in all 
such cases. “Che Commissioners were anthorized to hold | 
a treaty for a certain specified purpose, and vested with! 
a discretionary power as to the manner of conducting that | 
treaty. Mr. MeL. said he had examined the documents | 
referred to by his colleague, in which it had been assert- | 
ed, threats were contained, which had been made by 
those Commissioners towards the indians, in order to co- 
erce them into measures, but he could not discover any 
Janguaye used, other than had been customary on all 
such occasions, from the foundation of the Government. 
He said he should not have rose to say a word on this 
subject, had it not been for some remarks which on yes- 
terday fell from his colleague [Mr. Woons] in relation to 
a recent expenditure, of some three or four thousand dol- 
lars, by an Indian Agent, in his own immediate neiehber- 
hood, to aid some of the Indians in Ohio to emigrate to 
the West ofthe M ppi, which his colleague had said, 
if authorized by the Executive, he trusted would not be 
sanctioned by this House. He advised his colleague. to 
examine into the documents in relation to this subject, be- 
fore he censures an Agent of the Government, or the 
course of conduct of one who stands as high, and deser- 
vedly so, in public estimation, as does the gentleman to 


| pretended these Commissioners had uttered ? 
for the purpose of implicating the conduct and character 


Whereupon, 

Mr. H. said that he did not perceive that it was calcu- 
ated to reflect on the Commissioners, or on any other 
person. He should like to get the information for which 
it called, and would vote for its adoption. 

Mr. HAILE said that, since offering the remarks 
which he had formerly made in opposition to the resolu. 
tion, he had been induced, upon reflection, to permit the 
resolution to pass ; not because he believed that the in- 
formation, when obtained, would be of any use, but to sa- 
tisty the gentleman who had introduced the resolution, 
and to prevent any opportunity for casting imputations 
upon the Commissioners. The gentleman, though often 
called upon, had not yet informed the House what use he 
intended to make of the information, when it should be 
obtained. Did he wish it for the purpose of indirectly 
throwing blame upon the Executive? Was it to make 
the President particeps criminis in the threats which he 
Or was it 


of the Commissioners themselves? He should be sorry 
to think that the gentleman meant indirectly to censure 
those highly distinguished men, for their patriotic act in 
endeavoring to effect this treaty. ‘These gentlemen had 
been the organs of the Government in that negotiation, 
and were, necessarily, clothed with discretionary powers 
for carrying into effect the beneficial object they had in 
view. The gentleman had said, that, in fulfilling their 
trust, they had employed language of an improper kind, 
and had urged a policy which was not sanctioned by this 
nation or its Government. But, the policy which these 
gentlemen had endeavored to promote, was no other than 
that which had been recommended successively by Mr. 
Monroe, Mr. Calhoua, and Mr. Barbour. He could see 
no object in introducing the resolution, unless it were in- 
ended to embarrass a bill now pending, for the gradual 
removal of the Indians West of the } sippi. What 
was it the gentleman wished? Or why did he seek to 
defeat that bill? Was it possible he could desire that 
the Indian tribes should remain for an indefinite period 
within the chartered limits of any of the States, and should 
be maintained there at the expense of the States? Could 
the gentleman wish to throw obstacles in the way of their 


| removal, when their continuance where they were must 


only tend to their injury and destruction ? 

‘filere Mr. H. quoted a communication of President 
Mouroe, in which be expresses a wish that they could be 
removed, and placed in a country where they would not 
be subject to intrusion, of oppression by the whites. } 

Such a country, said Mr. IL has now been found and 
designated. Should they be removed thither, they would 
thenceforth be free from the rival claims of the States, 


placed exclusively under the protection of the General 
Government, and would have a country anda home gua- 
rantied to them forever. The gentleman tells us that 
this is not the policy of the United States in relation to 
these tribes. It was sufficient to tell the gentleman that 
it had been the only policy approved and sought to be 
pursued for the last ten years ; and unless the gentleman 
wished to see these tribes extinct, and to have their very 
existence abolished, he ought not to endeavor to resist 
that policy, and to have them continue within the limits 
of the States. The gentleman lays great stress on the 
charge that these Commissioncrs proposed to purchase 
from the Indians a certain small spot of land in Alabama ; 
but it was well known to all persons acquainted with the 
situation of the Indian lands, that their boundary only con- 
tained a narrow slip within the State of Alabama, on 
which not a solitary Indian resided. In including this lit- 
tle strip of land with the rest to be ceded, the Commis- 
sioners only discharged a duty which fell within their dis- 
cretionary powers, and in doing so, little thought that 
they should draw down upon their heads the censure of 
this House. The gentleman from Ohio had said, that 
these Indians were freemen, and were to be treated with 


as freemen—having a full right to grant or to withhold | 


their lands. {f freedom consisted in being placed beyond 
the limits of law—if it consisted in vagrancy and a total 
privation of all the privileges of civilized life—then might 
these Indians be said to enjoy freedom in its utmost ex- 
tent; but it was impossible they should remain in such a 
state. 
The laws of the State, and of the United States, must be 
extended over them. 

To him, it appeared strange indeed, that, after these 


Commissioners had completely failed in their object; af- j 


ter all the persuasions and all the inducements—all the 


terrible threats, of which the gentleman bad spoken, had ! 
been employed without making the least impression upon | 


the Indians, that the gentleman should now complain of 
the Commissioners having overstepped thcir duty, and 
should. be very earnest in inquiring whether their acts 
were authorized. It reminded him of a story he had 
heard of two men who continued to quarrel about an oys- 
ter after a third person had come between and devoured 
it. It was well known that the opposition of the Indians 
was owing to the influence of white men, by whom they 
were surrounded, and of missionaries who were opposed 
to the policy of the Government. 
policy heretofore pursued towards these tribes, was un- 
wise and pernicious ; but that which was now sought to 
be carried into effect, was, in his opinion, judicious and 
humane. He could not believe that, should the resolu- 
tion pass, any censure would be found to attach to these 
Commissioners. One of them had been occasionally em- 
ployed in conducting Indian treaties for a period of 20 
years, and this was the only instance in which he had ever 
failed. The language he and his colleagues had employ- 
ed towards them was perfectly proper. It was not the 
language of threat, but rather of friendly admonition ; 
warning them that, unless they should consent to sell the 
country, the laws of the United States would be extended 
over them, the white men would continue to intrude up- 
on them, and their country would be a subject of perpe- 
tual jealousy between the States—the effect of which 
must inevitably be, that theirrace would decline, and ul- 
timately perish. In using language like this, the Com- 
missioners were urging a policy which had been recom- 
mended by two successive administrations. The gentle- 
man had seen the Indians within our States continually en- 


croached upon—he had seen the race gradually declining; United States or not. 
which was di- | towards other States, 


and yet he-continued to oppose that policy, 
rected to rescue and preserve them. Another topic of 
complaint had been, that the public money had been em- 


ployed in removing some of these Indians, without the | 
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Fort on Staten Island. 


Such a condition of things could never continue. | 


He admitted that the | 
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i i 
authority of law. But he begged leave to remind the 
gentleman, that, by thetreaty concluded at Doak’s Stand, 

the Executive was expressly authorized to do this. [Mr. 
H. here quoted the treaty.]_ Here, said he, is the autho- 
rity under which thef have been removed. Mr. H. con- 
tended that, now, while the nation was at peace, and all 
things were favorable, it ought to be the endeavor of the 
! Government to concentrate the white population in the 
| vicinity of the great Western emporium, and in the neigh- 
borhood of the Mississippi river, where our safety was 
threatened from another quarter, and where it was highly 
desirable that the white should exceed the black popula- 
tion. He concluded, by once more insisting that the con- 
tinuance of the tribes within the chartered limits of the 
States, tended to produce their final abolition ; and by 
urging the policy of granting to these unfortunate People 
an asylum, far removed from the intrusions of medding 
whites, where they might be ruled with humanity and 
kindness. Letus, said Mr, H. assign to them a country— 
let us adopt them as children of the empire ; and, placing 
them under her tutelary guardianship, resene their race 
from that gradual but certain destruction which must 
otherwise be inevitable. 

Mr. COCKE said, he had risen to move that this reso» 
lution be laid upon the table, never to be taken up again. 

Being informed by the CHAIR that a gentleman from 
Pennsylvania had the floor before he rose, Mr. C. took 
his seat : whereupon, 

Mr. MINER said, thatthe gentleman from Tennessee 
had but anticipated his own intention ; and he now moved 
i that the resolution be laid upon the table. 

The motion was agreed to without a division, and the 

| resolution of Mr. WOODS was laid on the table accord- 

| ingly. 


FORT ON STATEN ISLAND. 


An engrossed joint resolution for the inspection ang 
appraisement of the fortifications erected on Staten Island 
at the expense of the State of New York, was re 
| third time. 

Mr. COCKE expressed a suspicion that there was 
something intended by this resolution, which did not at 
| firstappear. Ife desired time to examine it, It seemed 
that the United States were to give up to the State of 
New York, all their fortifications at Staten Island. These: 
forts had been erected ata great expense, and he moved 
to lay the resolution upon the table, in order that an 
opportunity might be afforded to look further into this 
matter. 

Mr. VANCE replied, that there was nothing very dan- 
gerous in the resolution. The resolution stated, on the 
face of it, what was its real object. The Board of En- 
gineers had reported that, in order to the defence of the 
harbor in New York, by the General Government, it was 
necessary that the Government should have the posses- 
sion and control of certain forts on Staten Island. The 
forts had been erected by the State of New York, at their 
own expense, and the Legislature of that State had ap- 
pointed an agent on their part, to negotiate fora sale of 
these works to the United States. ‘The object contem- 
plated in this resolution, was to provide, on the part of 
the General Government, to meet this disposition, and to 
appoint a person who should go there, and, in company 
with the New York Agent, should attend to an appraise- 
ment of the fortifications in their present state, prepara- 
tory to a sale. In his judgment, the General Govern- 
ment would be in duty bound to pay the State of New 
York for these forts, whether they were of value to the 

-They had acted on that principle 
and he saw noreason why they were 
not bound to do the same for the State of New York. 
But, that was not the purpose of this resolution. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that, from the remarks of the 
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Chairman of the Military Committee, he had understood 
the intention to be, that, as soon as the appraisement of 
these works should be completed, the payment was im- 


mediately to follow. : 
He ad informed by the CHAIR, that the resolution 


required a report to be made to Congress at its next 
session. 

Mr. FORSYTH then observed, that, as the measure 
was only intended to be preparatory to future legislation, 
he had no objections to it. 

The resolution was then passed, and sent to the Senate. 


DUTIES ON WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 


On motion of Mr. MALLARY, the House again went 
into Committee of the Whole-on the State of the Union, 
Mr. BUCHANAN in the Chair, and took up the bill for 
the protection of the woollen manufactures. 

Mr. PEARCE observed, that, by the decision of the 
Chair a few days ago, he had a right to speak upon the 
pill without confining himself to the amendments that 
had been offered ; and having expressed his wish to take 
a general view of the subject, addressed the Committee 
as follows : 

Mr. Chairman; It is not my wish to detain the Com- 
mittee any great length of time in giving to them my 
views of the bill now under discussion ; if, under other 
circumstances, its importance required it—~and I think it 
is one of the most important measures which will come 
before us—I would not at this time trespass long on their 
paticnce. Our time is short ; we have many things to do ; 
or, in other words, there are many which, in my opinion, 
ought to be attended to. Those who oppose this bill 
tell us they have not time to discuss it this session. As 1 
am, sir, friendly to the bil, £ am willing to remove this 
objection as far as T am able, and to give those who op- 
pose it all the time they can reasonably require. But for 
my peculiar situation, T would not at this time trouble 
the Committee with any remarks whatever. This bill, it 
is said, will affect our revenue, inasmuch as it will affect 
our commerce. Sir, [represent one of the most com- 
mercial States in the Union, although one of the smallest 
~~~ an arm of the sca, a ring in the ocean.” Yet, small 
as it is, so faras relates to its territorial extent, in rela- 
tion to its imports and what it has contributed to the re- 
venue of the nation for many years, there have been but 
five superior to it, and at no one period of time but seven. 
Small as it is, there are, (and L refer to the fact only for 
the purpose of showing its commercial importance,) in 
the State of Rhode Island three ports of entry and deli- 
very, and six ports of dclivery which are not ports of 
entry. We are also told, sir, that the agricultural interest 
and the poorer classes of the community will be taxed 
and made to suffer if this bill should become a law. I 
would be one of the last in this House that would do any 
act that would add to the sufferings of the poor; and as 
to the agricultural interest, there is none in this country 
that I would go further to protect, for there is none that 
I havc more at heart. The State I represent, sir, has a 
greater amount of capital invested in manufactures, in 
proportion to the extent of its territory, perhaps ten 
times more, than any other State in the Union. It is a 
State in which was erected the first cotton mill ever 
erected on this side the waters of the Atlantic, and has 
more citizens engaged in agricultural pursuits than in 
any other, Lwill not say that cighty-three in every hun- 
dred of our citizens are engaged in cultivating the soil, 
but I know that a great proportion of our citizens are 
thus engaged, Uf, sir, I was convinced that this bill was 
calculated to injure the agriculturist or the merchant, it 
would not have my aid or vote, But, Mr. Chairman, I 
am well persuaded that it is not, but will promote the 
interests of beth. It is not my purpose to examine the 
details of the bill minutely, for this has already been done 
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by the Chairman who reported it, and well done. The 
views which I shall take of the questions growing out of 
the bill are these: The act of 1824 promised and held 
out to the woollen manufacturers aid and protection ; if 
that act has not given all the aid and protection they were 
led to believe they would receive under a fair operation 
of it, the nation is bound to make good to this class of 
the community all which was promised them ; all they 
had aright to expect from its operations, whatever may 
have been the causes of its not operating as it was ex- 
pected it would have done: not to do it would be a 
breach of faith and a denial of justice on the part of the 
nation to its citizens, and one for which there canbe no 
excuse or justification. 


If the act of 1824 has had all the 
effect it was intended it should have had, and all the 
wocilen manufacturers had a right to expect it would 
have had, it has not had all the effect it ought to have 
had, and those who are engaged in the manufacture of 
wool have an additional claim upon the Government for 
aid and protection, an& that aid and protection ought not 
to be denied them. I propose further, Mr. Chairman, 
to show that this protection will not injure the agricultu- 
ral interest, or the planting interest, the commerce, or the 
navigation of the country, nor will it operate to the inju- 
ry of the poorer classes of the community, but will be 
of immediate benefit to the agricultural interest ; will 
extend our commerce, increase our coasting trade, and 
confér benefits upon the poorer classes of the country, 
which would not be received or realized without giving 
the protection required. I propose, further, to show 
that the passage of the bill will not affect our revenue. 
If, sir, [succeed in establishing these propositions, I shall 
be justified in the vote I shall give, anc the length 1 shall 
go, in supporting the bill, In discussing this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, Ido not approach it as a new question, or one 
that is unsettled : for the policy of the measure has had 
the deliberate sanction of the nation ; and the history of 
our Government shows, that what the friends of the bill 
now contend for is not a new measure, or one to which 
the attention of the American People has not been be- 
fore directed. 

The act of 1816 was passed for the purpose of encou- 
raging our home industry, and giving a stimulus to those 
who were engaged in manufactures. The act of 1824 
was passed to give effect to the provisions of the act of 
1816, and to supply the defects shown, by expcricnce, to 
exist ; and we are now called upon, as I conceive, to 
give effect to both acts, and to supply the defects which 
experience—I may say fatal experience—has shown to 
exist, notwithstanding the commendable and patriotic 
motives which actuated those who were the zealous and 
faithful advocates of the latter act. 1f Congress, in 1824, 
did not legislate without reference to the objects of their 
legislation, they certainly had in view the encouragement 
and protection of those who were engaged in the manu- 
facture of woollen cloths ; and the object of the act was 
to enable them to contend, and fairly compete with the 
manufacturers of tbe same articles in other countries, 
If the Committee are satisfied that this was their inten- 
tion, and are also satisfied that, however laudable their 
motives, and commendable the object in view, the People 
of the United States have not realized the benefits con- 
templated, we need not, to authorize an interference of 
the Legislature of the nation, extend our views at. this 
time any further. Have the measures, Mr. Chairman, 
then, had the desired effect? If we believe the state- 
ment of those who are interested—the woollen manufac- 
turers—we shall readily say they have not; and, though 
in ordinary cases I would not consider mysclf concluded 
by the statements of those who are interested, yet, in the 
present case, I consider their statements almost conclu- 
sive upon us, more especially as they are corroborated by 
what we know, and what has come within our own ob- 
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servation. In fact, the statements of the petitioners do | 


not appear to be contradicted : for those who oppose ‘he 
pill, (and I allude, among others, particularly to my 
friend trom New York, Mr. Camsretrnc,) are willing to 
extend to the sufferers their sympathy, but at the same 
time are unwilling to furnish the necessary or required 
relief. Then, sir, what is their situation ? Here isa re- 
spectable, industrious, enterprising portion of our fellow 
citizens, threatened with, nay, on the very brink of ruin, 
reading their own fate in the fate of others whose doom 
has been sealed, who ask the Government for protection 
and relief; and, in asking for that protection and relief, 
only require the Government to do what it has promised 
to do—to make good its promise ; to perform its con- 
tract. Sir, the manufacturers, in 1824, did not legislate— 
Congress legislated for them, and then said, by their act 
of legislation, we consider this branch of industry so im- 
portant it must be prosecuted—the wealth, the necessi- 
ties, the glory and independence of the nation, require 
that it should be done ; every principle of national policy 
requires it. We will protect you. The manufacturer 
did not say that act would afford the necessary protec- 
tion, but Congress, in my opinion, inasmuch as they un- 
dertook, by that act, to give the necessary protection, 
and it fails to do it, are bound to do it by other acts, 

Sir, the nation has said tu these individuals, Go on; 
pursue this business; we have a. deep interest in its suc- 
cess; do your part, and the aid of the nation shall not be 
refused you. The manufacturers, under the plighted 
faith of the nation, have purchased their sites, built their 
mills, completed their machinery, engaged and taken into 
their employ the necessary artisans, purchased the ne- 
cessary raw materials, prosecuted the business as_ long as | 
they were able; now tell us that at no period were they 
able to realize any thing like a profit, and, for the last 
year, have sunk (those who still survive) one half of their 
capital, and that another year would complete their) 
ruin. Itremains to be seen whether the Government 
will make good to those individuals what they have pro- 
mised, what they have done for other classes of the com- 
munity, what they have done for the cotton manufactu- 
rers. What was their situation after the ruinous tariff of 
1816, and, in truth, worse than their situation at that 
time, is now the situation of the manufacturers of wool ; 
and they ask for no more than was in 1824 done for them : 
that fair protection that will place them in competition 
with the skill, enterprise, and industry, with their capital 
limited-as it may be, of the manufacturers in Europe, 
and in other parts of the world. There are the same 
reasons for the interference now in behalf of these, there | 
was heretofore in bebalf of the other description. Some 
of the benefits of the protection given to the former in- 
terests, I shall find, perhaps, occasion to notice in the 
course of my remarks. Give them all the aid and pro- 
tection you have given others—all the nation has pro- 
mised—and there will be many disadvantages under 
which they must labor for years to come, to which £ will 
not now advert. We are not now, sir, 1 repeat it, called | 
upon to settle any new question, The voice of the na 
tion has already been expressed on the subject; the 
principles of the tariff have already been scttied, it 


other interests will not suffer; and the argument, that 
we are called upon to make a tariff which would require 
time, and which must be the result of a compromise, will 
not obtain if we are only called upon to carry into effect 
what the act of 1824 contemplated should be effectual. 
I have already stated that the promised and expected aid 
and protection, so far as the cotton manufacturers were 
interested, have been secured and realized, because the | 


which, when imported, are subjected to a specific duty. 
1 say no complaints—we have had no memorials nor petis 
tions from them, although we have been told in the course 
of the debate which has been had, that the hemp-grow- 
ers of Pennsylvania are not protected. We had no pe- 
titions from the growers of this article ; nor can they say 
they have not received all the aid and protection the Go- 
vernment promised them: for the duty on this article is 
a specific duty, and the Jaw in relation to them must have 
had the operation contemplated. 

The woollen manutacturers ask for what the hemp 
growers have already had. 1 will, for a moment, Mr. 
Chairman, call the attention of the Committee to the act of 
1824. By this act there isa square yard duty upon cotton 
cloths, and a specific duty on cotton yarn, und neither of 
these articles from foreign countries could find their way 
into this, unless smuggled ; and smuggling these articles 
now is altogether out of the question: fur there can, 
under existing circumstances, be no inducements for 
smuggling ; neither of these articles can escape the du- 
ties imposed by law upon them. In this act, sir, we find 
a specific duty on lead, on paints, on hemp, cotton bag- 
ging, on iron, iron nails, cut or wrought, on untarred 
cordage, yarns, twine, iron cables, window glass, cer- 
tain other articles of glass, paper of different descrip- 
tions, on chemicals, and various other articles, and I will 
not trouble the Committee with an enumeration of but 
one more, and those interested in these articles have no 
just cause for complaint. By the act of 1824, a duty was 
so laid upon all Leghorn bats or bonnets, and all hats or 
bonnets of chip, straw, or grass, and all flats, braids, or 
plaits, for making of hats or bonnets, as to operate as a 
specific duty of fifty cents upon each and every one of 
these articles imported into this country. 

The policy of the Government in imposing this duty is 
obvious; it was intended as a protecting duty for the 
benefit of those who are engaged in the manufacture of 
hats, caps, and bonnets, of straw, chip, or grass, in the 
United States; the manufacture of which employs about 
twenty-five thousand persons, chiefly females, and pro- 
duces, or has produced, 525,000 dollars in Massachusetts 
alone ; and the value of this manufacture in the United 
States has been estimated at a million and a half of dol- 
lars. Congress intended to protect this manufacture. 
But suppose, Mr. Chairman, and | make the supposition 
to enforce my argument relative to the woollen manufac- 
tures, that the clause which I have read was not catene 
sive enough to include all the articles which might be 
imported to the injury of this manufacture, and other 
articles were imported, although it was evidently the 
intention of Congress that they should not be, subject 
only to an ad valorem duty of twelve and a half per 
cent., would it not now be proper for us to interfere to 
carry into effect what was intended and contemplated by 
the act? And would it be contended that it could not 
be done without disturbing the whole tarif? 1 appre- 
hend, sin, no such results would be produced ; and no 
such consequences would follow. Sir, in relation to this 
very interest, this manufacture, of which straw, chip, 
and grass, are the raw materials, there has been an over- 
sight on the part of Congress : for, notwithstanding the 
provisions of that act, hats made from the palm, or pai- 
metto leaf, can be imported into the United States, and 
are imported, subject only to an ad valorem duty of twelve 
and a half per cent., to the great injury of this manufac- 
ture, and which, without the aid of the Legisiature of the 
nation, may desiroy the whole of the manufacture of 
which L have been speaking. 

The courts of the United States have determined that 


duties on colton goods were so imposed, the law could | palm, or palmetto leaf, is neither chip, straw, nor grass ; 
not, (say could not,) and certainly has not beenevaded. and we are bound by their decision, although the Trea- 
Sir, we hear of no complaints from any of those interest- | sury Department, acting upon tlie intentions of Congress, 
ed in the growth or manufacture of those articles here, | has determined differently. Would Congress,at a proper 
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time, refuse, by an amendment, to include hats, &c. of 
this manufacture among those enumerated in the clause 
that I have read? In doing this, they would be doing 
no more than what they intended to have done. For two 
sessions, Mr. Chairman, | have, by resolutions. which 1 
have had the honor to submit, directed the attention of 
the Committee on Manufactures to this subject, and 
would now, were I not opposed to any amendment which 
would or could in any possible mode embarrass it, in- 
troduce an amendment which U had prepared, and have 
now in my desk, that would furnish the remedy to the 
injury that will check the progress of this manufacture ; 
and in doing which, I should not be disturbing the tariff 
of 1824. And so, also, Mr, Chairman, if the act of 1824, 
in relation to the woollen manufactures, has not been 
operative, to give to it now the operation it was intended 
it should heretofore have had, will not be disturbing the 
tariff—the result, as we have been told, of a general 
compromise. 

From the view I have taken of the uct of 1824, it ap- 
pears to me that all the principal interests which it was 
passed to protect have been protected, (and such is the 


common operation of this act,) except that of the woollen | 


| 


in the situation of those who ask for a boon, or the adop- - 
tion ofa measure of doubtful expediency ; they do not 

ask us to passa new tariff, or to revise an old one, any 

further than it may be found necessary to carry into ef- 

fect the provisions of the old one. And, sir, after the 

Government has done all that can be well required, 

those who are directly interested in these manufactures 

will have difficulties enough to contend against, and ob- 

stacles which the Government cannot remove or avoid. 

It will be recollected that the manufacture of wool is 
one of the principal manufactures of our great rival, 

England, and one of the principal articles of her exports ; 
and her manufacturers, as well as her merchants, have a 
direct interest in monopolizing, with woollen cloth, the 
markets of the world. ‘The history of that country, for 
the last fifty years, warrants me in saying that the whole 
attention of the Govetinment, as well as the exertions of 
the citizens, will be, as they have been, directed to that 
object. 

Against all the measures of a foreign rival, the Ameri- 
can manufacturer does not, nor cannot, expect the ener- 
gies ofthe Government of the United States will be di- 
rected. To do this, would be doing more for one branch 


manufacturer—an interest as important as any in this} of national industry than could be done, in justice, to 
country, and one, in my opinion, which should be as | other branches and other interests. Tt would, or in some 


much or more cherished than any other. I shall now at- 


cases r 


3 


ight, opcrate like exclusive patronage to one 


tempt to show that this interest has not had the expected | branch of industry, to the great injury of others. 


protection, nor that aid and protection which it was the 
object of the law to give to it. Atany rate, the common 
operation of the law has not been such ; and Leare not, 
30 far as relates to the interest f advocate, whether the act 
of 1824 has been rendered nugatory by smuggling, by 
false invoices, or by the act of 1818; appointing apprais- 
ers in the principal cities, and authorizing the employ- 
ment of them under certain circumstances in others, be- 
ing ineffectual—the importation of cloths, and the evasion 
of the act in that way, in an unfinished state—the effect 
upon the woollen manufacturers is the same, and the 
obligation of the Government to apply the remedy, or 
to furnish a redress for the grievance complained of, is 
the sane. 

Sir, it was not the business of the manufacturer, at 
the time he had the assurance of Government, if not 
the guarantee, that he should be protected, to antici- 
pate the cvasions of the act of Congress, cither by 
smuggling or otherwise : but it was rather the business 
of the Government to prevent any evasions of their 
own act, The memorials which have been presented 
to us this session, show that the act of Congress has 
not bad the desired nor the intended effect, and refer 
usto facts which must convince every one that many 
woollen goods have bec smuggled into this country ; 
that false invoices have been made out; that the law 
of 1818, authorizing the appointment of appraisers, 
has not been able to detect or prevent these frauds; 
that cloths have been imported in an nndressed state, 
liable to low duties in the state in which they were 
imported, and whish have been finished in this country 
at avery trifling expense, and in our market have ta- 
ken the place of the fine fabrics of our own manufacture. 
These statements have been made by those who are 
concerned and interested in our woollen manufactures, 
and they have not been contradicted by gentlemen on 
this floor. These are evils within the power of Govern- 
ment to remove; which the Government is bound to 
remove; ant uot to do it would be a breach of faith on 
the part of the Government to its citizens. Sir, every 
Government must be just to its citizens, and a breach of 
faith to them is worse than a breach of faith to foreign na- 
tons, 

I submit to the Committee, in this stage of my remarks, 
that the petitioners, those who bave memorialized us, 


At the time the Amcrican manufacturers commenced 
their operations, they had aright to expect they would 
suffer, by the means of credits given to the importation of 
woollen manufactures at the customhouse ; the advan- 
tage which the foreigner wonld have over them, arising 
from the difference of exchange, the opportunities he 
would have by means of sales ut auction, by glutting and. 
controlling our markets, with the other advantages aris- 
ing from a greater amount of capital, the lower rate of 
interest, and lesser price of labor, Although Congress 
has the power to control and regulate these sales by auc- 
tion, and to prevent the serious mischiefs growing out of 
them, 1 hope the time will soon arrive when they will 
do it; yet, inasmuch as the attention of the Committee, 
by the bill before us, is not directed to a consideration of 
that subject, I will not detain them by a consideration of 
it at this time. Whathas not the English Government 
done to promote their manufactures? So important has 
that nation considered them, since the passage of our act 
of 1824, that, to maintain a monopoly, and to encourage 
their own manufactures, they have taken the excise off of 
soap, and admitted foreign wool free of duty. ‘Thus 
far, in my remarks, it has been my purpose to show that 
the provisions of this bill only secure to the manufacturer 
of wool what, upon a fair calculation, he had a right to 
expect from the act of 1824. And if Lam right on the 
ground I have assumed, and positions 1 have taken, the 
manufacturers have a right to claim it at our hands, and 
we are bound to give them what this bill provides for 
them. i 

But, sir, suppose that bill, in its operations, does some- 
thing more than carry into operation the act of 1824; 
aillord more protection, give more aid and support 
than what was contemplated by that, or the Congress of 
1824- intended—and shall we refuse to pass this bill? 
Even ip this case, I contend that we ought to pass the 
bill, and give the aid and protection which this bill pro- 
vides. Sir, if we believe the representations made to us 
by a very respectable portion of our fellow-citizens, the 
manufacturers cannot pursuc their business another year. 
ifthey auemptit, their ruin is inevitable. ‘Thousands, 
and ten thousands, have already been ruined. ‘Those 
with the greatest sharc of capital, at no period of time, 
made more than one or two percent. ; and for the last 
year, have lost more than half their capital, and must, 


and for whose aidand relief this bill is reported, are not | from necessity, abandon their employ before another 
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year comes round, unless they receive the aid and pro- | brow; the earth is still taxed fora great share of our sus- 


tection of the Government. . 

And it appears to we, Mr. Chairman, we have now in 
our hands the destinies of these establishments; and, 
unless we at this session give the required aid, for years, 
perhaps for half a century, this Government will not be 
troubled with their petitions or complaints; for the little 
capital left will find other channels, and they will not 

_ be long known as a branch of the industry, or a part of 
the enterprise of our country. The question, then, re- 
curs—Are we prepared to sacrifice this interest, and 
become lookers on, andsee the woollen manufacturers 
fall victims to a mistaken policy of the nation? Sir, I 
think not. lt is said’ forty millions of capital are directly 
embarked in the woollen manufactorics ; and, Lam war- 
ranted in saying, more than one hundred, perhaps five 
hundred millions are indirectly interested in thcir pros- 
perity and success. The agriculture ofall the Eastern 
States must rely upon these and other manufactures for 
the success of those engaged in agricultural pursuits 5 
and there is hardly one State North of the Potomac, but 
must soon rely upon them, with the other manufacturers 
of the country, for a home market. H, sir, Lam right in 
these positions, Congress will pause before they deny 
or withhold the protection solicited ; before they blast 

_the hopes of such a proportion of the industrious and 
enterprising citizens of this country. The capital that is 
now directly embarked in these manufactures, could not 
soon be replaced, if the same should be suddenly with- 
drawn: The moneys expended have been expended more 
in reference to the quantitics which those engaged in 
these manufactures expected hereafter to have manufac- 
tured, than the quantity they have manufactured. They 
have incurred great and heavy expenses, as I have before 
observed, in the purchase of the sites for their mills, col- 
lecting their machinery, selection of their artificers, as j 
well as the purchase of the raw materials to be wrought 
up in the manufacture of cloths ; and this ought to be 
another consideration with us, if we think these manu 
factures ought to be promoted in this country, and are į 
not prepared to say we can do better without them than 
we can do with them; or, in other words, it better ac- 
cords with our free institutions, the principles of our | 
Government, and the policy of our country, to pay | 
others for manufacturing those articles for us which we | 
can better manufacture for ourselves, than others can do! 
for us, Sir, I will for a moment ask the indulgence of the 
Committee, while T advert to those other portions of the 
community which have a direct interest in woollen and 
other manufactures. Upon a fair calculation, and, in 
fact, from returns as near correct as could be made of 
the whole inhabitants of these United States, 83 in eve- 
ry 100 are engaged in agriculture ; and, manufacturing 
and commercial as the State which I represent, is, there 
is nearly that proportion engaged in agricultural pur- 
guits in the State of Rhode Island. What class of the 
community deserves the protection and encouragement 
of the Government more than this class? And atan early 
period of the session I had the honor of introducing a 
resolutios, calling the attention of the Committee on 
Manufactures to the wool growers. I would not give 
my vote to aid any interest that would injure this. It 
has been truly said, they never petition nor complain, 
but are patient and quiet under their sufferings, in the | 
worst of times, Our own observations, as well as the 
history of our country, show this. During our restrictive 
system, our embargoes, our non importation acts, and our 
war, none suffered more, and none complained less. They 
were not for rebellion, because their interests were af- 


fected ; nor did they array themselves in opposition to 
_theconstituted authorities, nor unfurl the banner of op- 
position. . On this class.of the community the primev 
cursei still remains; the farmer has still to delve the: 
earth, and to work, and labor, and live by the sweat of his 


tenance, and cannot be cultivated by steam power, wa- 
ter power, or any of the labor-saving machines which 
modern inventions have introduced; under the most 
favorable circumstances, his profits are small, and ne- 
ver sure or certain. The agriculturists are never for- 
gotten when the exigencies of the country require the 
aid of its citizens; their lands are pledged for the 
nation’s debt ; and, whenever the tax gatherer,-or the 
tax assessor calls, their estates cannot be hidden, or 
their property placed under a bushel. ‘The farmer, by 
his labor, sustains nearly all; and his property is lable 
to pay all. 

Sir, if this interest is modest and unassuming, shall we 
neglectit? Itrust not. For the last five years, no inte- 
rest has suffered so much as that of the farmer, Where 
grain has been, and still is, the staple ; where Jarge flocks 
of sheep are raised, the wool growers have incurred hea- 
vy expenses in improving their flocks ; and I can very 
well recollect when a merino buck sold for $1,000, 
I can very well recollect the time when wool was sold 
at from $1 to $2 per pound, according to quality ; when, 
by the quantity, the sales were quick at $1 and at 75 
cents. But, sir, how stands the case now? Sheep of 
the choicest kind are sold at $3 to $4; and flocks at $1 
or $2 per head; wool from 20 to 35 cents per pound. 
Whatinterest has suffered so much, according to this 
statement, (and I vouch for the correctness of it) as the 
wool growers? And what interest has better claims on 
the Government for aid and protection? And what pro- 
tection can be given but ahome market? Sir, the section 
ofthe country which I represent, has had its full measure 
of sufferings. ‘The attention of the farmer has heen di- 
rected to the rearing of sheep from necessity. ‘Time was 
when the tenants of the soil, and those who rented our 
farms, had other resources; when there was a sure 
market for grain: of a certain kind, and t refer to harley, 
200,000 bushels of which were raised in the State of 
Rhode Island, and some of the adjoining counties of ano- 
ther State, and when they were sure of an abundant har- 
vest. For thisthere is no Jongera market, nor are they 
any longer able to raise it. Cut off from this resource, 
wool is their only dependence ; deprived of this, many 
of our farms would be hardly worth improving. Amidst 
these privations, they are sufferers from another cir- 
cumstance. Low as is their produce, labor is us bigh as 
inthe best of times. ‘Phe spirit for internal improve- 
ments, making of roads, cutting of canals, erection of for- 
tifications, and the high price for seamen, has driven the 
farmer to the maximum price for labor. The calamities 
and sufferings to which I have referred are not confined 
to the Eastern States, nor to the one from which I come. 
The grain-growing States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and other States, have their full share. But a few years 
ago, flour was 10 and 15 dollars per barrel, wheat two 
dollars per bushel. What is now their condition, not- 
withstanding the high price of labor? Why, sit, wheat 
at 50 cents per bushel, and flour at three and four dollars 
per barrel, and the same falling off in other articles. How 
can it be said, that, in creating a home market for these 
articles, we arc taxing the interests of the poor, the in- 
terests of those who raise them? Sir, I anı in favor of 
this bill: First, because I admire, and consider myself in 
duty bound to encourage and protect, the enterprise and 
exertions of the woollen manufacturers 5 and I know the 
industry and énterprise of those I represent. But, si, I 
am mote in favor of the bill because it protects, ors cal- 
culated to protect and sustain, the cultivators of our soil, 
the interests of those with whom I became connected by 
the earliest assuciations—interests which, I trust, I shail 
never forget, and which I hope J shall never neglect. 
remains to be shown that the wool growers are ca- 
pable of supplying all the wants of the woollen manufac- 
turers. Ofthis I have no doubt; and was it net for the 
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present depressed state of our woollen manufactures, I 
would now vote for total prohibition of foreign wool. 
At.this time, one half of the wool manufactured here, is 
the growth of the country ; anditis within the knowledge 
of those whose attention has been directed to the rearing 
of. sheep, that our flocks could be quadrupled in six, and 
nearly doubled in three years. Give but the necessary 
stimulus, and the increase might be, for ten years te come, 
in geometrical ratio. Our country is every way calcu- 
lated for this increase. We have the humid atmosphere 
of England; the sunny hills of Spain ; the soil and cli- 
mate congenial to this race of animals, with land in abun- 
dance. The Island of Rhode Island, fourteen miles long, 
and less than three miles wide, has now nearly thirty 
thousand ; and it is capable of sustaining fifty thousand. 
Ohio, Vermont, Pennsylvania, and New York, could, in a 
few. years, with their flocks,‘aupplyall the woollen manu- 
factories that would be established in twenty years. It 
is said there are in the United States, 15,000,000 sheep. 
The country is capable of sustaining 200,000,000. An 
honorable gentleman from New York, now in my eye, 
{Mr. Mrtuen,] represents a district which has 300,000 ; 
and has constituents who have flocks of more than 3,000. 
Another honorable gentleman from the same State, [Mr. 
Rosz,] has lately exhibited samples of wool of his own 
growing, pronounced by judges to be finer than the fin- 
est Saxony imported wogl. As to the quantity and quali» 
ty of this article, we need not have the apprehensions ex- 

ressed by the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Inenam,] in the course of this debate, nor be alarm- 
ed, lest the manufacturers of the former fabrics will suffer, 
should this bill pass, because a little direct protection, by 
the terms of the bill, is given tothe wool grower. 

Mr. Chairman, on the subject-matter of this home mar- 
ket, which Isay must be created for the benefit of our 
agriculturists, and which can alone be created by our 
manufactures, as to the necessity of one, and assuming 
that our products are as great now as they ever were, and 
can be greatly increased, let us advert to the quantity of 
exports of bread stuffs, and other products, for some 
years past. The tables 1 exhibit will show the quantity 
exported in the years 1790 and 1825, and the proceeds 
of exports inthe years 1803 and 1825. We must bear 
in mind that, notwithstanding the excess in the year 
1790, that year presented a most disordered state of our 
affairs ; the reign of paper money, appraiscment, and ten- 
dee laws, &e. &e. 


QUANTITIES. 


EXPORTS. 


1825, Decrease, |Increase. 


1790, 
Flour, bbls, 724,023 813,906 . . 89,282 
Wheat, bush. 1,124,456 17,990 1,106,466 
Indian corn, — do. 2,102, 137 860,644 1,932,493 
Rice, tiereeg 100,845 97,015 3,330 
Shingles, No, | 67,331,915 | 40,959,000 | 25,372,115 
Staves & head’g, ft. | 36,402,301 | 23,507,000 | 12,895,301 
Tobacco, hhds. 118,460 75,984 42,476 
Wlaxseca, bush, 280,133 234,042 46,091 
PROCEEDS. 
EXPORTS. | 
1803. 1823. 
8 8 & 

Wlour, . 4,212,127 
Wheat, } f 9,310,000 | "133570 $|  55079,303 į 
Indian corn, 2,025,000 429,926 | 1,695,074 
Rice, A 2,455,000 | 1,925,245 529,155 
Lumber, 2,800,000 | 1,650,218 1, 149,782 
*Fobacco, 6,209,000 Í 6,115,623 93,377 
Flaxseed, 455,000 234,848 230,155 | 
Naval stores + 460,000 463,897 . + j 9,897 
Produce of animals 4,135,000 | 2,136,541 1,998,459 

$27,859,000 17,186,992 10,575,908 3,897 
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Decrease. meres get rid of the taxes which are assessed upon it. 


By these statistics it will appear, that we have not now 
a market abroad, and must look for one at home. The. 
cotton manufactures have already created.a partial one, 
which“our domestic manufacture will increase and. make 
complete. «I am not able to state the number of barrels 
of flour consumed in the manufacturing establishments 
near Providence, Rhode Island, in the neighborhood of 
which there are one hundred and fifty. Two hundred 
thousand bushels of corn was sold in the Providence mar- 
Ket the year past ; the quantity of bread-stuffs consumed 
in the manufactories already established in our country, 
is nearly equal to the quantity exported. Is not, from 
this view of the case, the home market already establish- 
ed, of some consequence to the agriculturist of the coun- 
try ? and has it not been shown that the owners and cul- 
tivators of the soil have some interest in the success of 
these establishments? Let it not be repeated, that, so 
far as agriculture is concerned, we are taxing one inter- 
est to support another. Iam aware, sir, that. there is 
another interest in this country, known by the name of 
the planting interest, including the agricultural interest 
of the Southern States; they, it is said, are to be taxed 
for the benefit of the manufacturers of the North and Mid- 
dle States; and some gentlemen argue upon the suppo- 
sition, that the Southern States are never to receive or 
realize any benefit from the success of our manufactures, 
It will be recollected that the same hue and cry was rais- 
ed against the protection and aid of the manufacturers of 
the coarser cotton fabrics; and what has been the rebult of 
the protection given to those manufacturers ? Our frienda 
in the South get those articles for one half the price they 
formerly paid for them, and of a much better quality. 
The manufacture of them makes a market for the pro- 
ducts of the soil, and secures to them a home market, of 
which nothing but the failure of these manufactures can 
deprive them. 

But admit, Sir, that, for a few years, the planting inter- 
est would be partially taxed for woollen goods—although 
I do not believe it would for two years, or any considera- 
ble pernod of time—such would be the competition of-our 
manufacturers, after the foreign manufacturers are driven 
from our markets, and cease to have the monopoly of 
them, our own would be sold for a small and steady pro- 
fit, and would be much cheaper than foreign fabrics. 
‘What would this tax be? What these privations, com- 
pared with the privations and taxes to which they are 
always liable when dependent upon foreign- markets ? 
What was the situation of the planter during the late war? 
What was the situation of the whole country, arising from 
the want of these manufactures? Profit and loss of the 
planter must not be estimated by the profit or loss of a 
single year. Let the planter calculate what the differ- 
ence will be to him, in ten years, between the use of for- 
eign fabrics and those of our own country, manufactured 
by an interest properly protected, and he will find, in- 
stead of a tax, a direct gain, as in the case of the coarser 
cotton cloths. Iwill not dwell longer on the agricultural 
or planting interests, for the purpose of showing that they 
will not suffer by what is asked for by this bill. The in- 
terest of both will be promoted by the passage of it ; and 
without this, one will not, in a few years, be worth pursu- 
ing. The farmer will be obliged to abandon his farm, tu 
A sale of 
it will be out of the question, unless he should be blessed 
with a stream of water, with a head and fall of some ten 
or twelve feet ; it can then be advantageously sold to cot- 
ton manufacturers whereon to erect cotton mills. 

Will the passage of this bill affect our foreign com- 
merce, our navigation generally ; and will it, in fact, af- 
fect our Revenue? I apprehend it will not. As our 
woollen manufactures increase, there will be an increased 
demand for those materials used in the manufacture of 
cloth, many of which, if not the most of them, must, for 
years, be imported. It will be recollected, that in the 
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manufacture of woollen cloth, wool is but one article 
among the many which. are used, Soap, olive oil, indigo, 
woad, dyestuffs generally, with other articles, not the 
growth or produce of our country, must also be used, and 
these must all be imported. These cloths may also form 
an article of export. Hereafter, the manufacture of cloths 
jn this country may successfully compete with the British 
manufactures in the foreign markets—30,000,000 of 
which are exported annually, one-third of which, I am 
sorry to say, is imported into this country ; andthe export 
of this article alone may employ ten times the amount of 
tonnage now employed in the exportation of similar 
articles from England. The prejudices of many of our 
commercial men have ceased to operate or influence 
their conduct. Merchants of Boston and Salem, as intel- 
ligent and enterprising as those of New York, are now sa- 
tisfied that giving aid to the manufacturing interest, and 
more especially to the manufactures of wool, will greatly 
increase ourcommercialinterest. The leading commercial 
p laces, on these grounds, but a 
ew months ago, advocated the interest which I now ad- 
vocate. There are no merchants in the country who bet- 
er understand their own interest than those of Boston 
and Salem. It will be admitted that the manufactures of 
cotton’are now a great article of export; they find their 
way into the ports of South America, into many of the 
ports of Europe, the Islands of the West Indies, and the 
ports of the ‘Mediterranean. They are articles of con- 
sumption in every part of the country. By these alone 
new life and vigor are given to our commerce and nayi- 
gation, and the coasting trade. 

Let us but for a moment consider the benefits which 
have resulted from our cotton manufactures, and the ad- 
ditional benefits which will be the result of due and pro- 
per encouragement to our woollen manufactures. More 
than three thousand coasting vessels entered, the year 
past, a port in Rhode Island ; and a constant line is kept 
up between that port, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Charleston, and many other places, freighted with 
the domestic goods, or laden with the raw. materials for 
these manufactures, or the articles of subsistence forthose 
employed in or about them. And, Mr. Chairman, ask 
yourself the number of coasting vessels that will be em- 
ployed hereafter, give but the poper encouragement, in 
bringing to our Atlantic ports the produce of the interior 
of New York, Pennsylvania, the Western and Southern 
States; which, by the means of Canals, will soon, with a 
very small expense, be carried to their proper places of 
deposite on the Atlantic shores, to be carried coastwise 
to places where the home market would require them— 
to Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and to some 

ortsin the State of Maine—taking in return the manu- 
actured articles of these places. ‘This description of ton- 
nage will be increased, in a few years, ten-fold, and our 
country share the benefits and advantages resulting from 
it. Every manufacturing establishment must be, and soon 
is, surrounded with houses ; they rise like exhalation ; and 
the necessary transportation of lumber alone will furnish 
employ for an almost incalculable number of vessels. Sir, 
I will not detain the Committee longer with this part of 
my argument. What I contend for, is too clear to be 
longer dwelt upon. But we are told this proposed change 
will affect our Revenue. This has not been shown to 
my satisfaction ; and how it will have that effect, I am at 
a loss to discover. Preventing frauds upon the Revenue 
may lessen the amount of British manufactures which find 
their way into this country ; but I think it fair to presume, 
that, although the quantity imported may not equal the 
amount heretofore imported—and I assume this point for 
the argument alone—I will, by-and-by, show that there 
will probably be as great importations asheretofore. The 
duties collected may be as great as heretofore. Under 
the contemplated act there can be no frauds upon the Re-. 
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venue, except by smuggling ; but, Sir, it appears to me, 
a moment’s attention to the bill will show, that, although 
different descriptions of goods may be imported, we have 
aright to expect the same amount; and if this be the 
case, the Revenue will be increased, instead of being les- 
sened : for it will be better collected. . There will be but 
a few goods imported of a lesser value than 40 cents per 
squaré yard ; and, of course, the lower priced goods will 
be excluded.. But there is no restraint upon those of thet 
price—and those of that price can be imported without 
any additional tax on them. It is true, that, by this act, 
but few goods between 40 cents and $2 50 would be im- 
ported ; but those valued at $2 50 could be as well im- 
ported, and goods of that description would be those at 
present most wanted. Goods of the finer cast would, as 
heretofore, be imported, to wit : those which, atthe place 
whence imported, cost $4 the square yard. The result 
of this examination, Mr. Chairman, is this : that although 
goods of the coarser kinds could not find their way here, 
those of the finer would. The probability is, the impor- 
tations would be as great, or at any rate the Revenue 
would not suffer. 

A few moments’ attention, more particularly to the ob- 
jections I have heard raised to this bill, and I will give 
the floor to any one who may be pleased to follow me. 
We are told, this bill taxes the poor for the benefit of the 
rich; this has not been made to appear to my satisfaction. 
If giving employment to the farmer, mechanic, and the 
common laborer, imposes this tax, then are they taxed ; 
and it appears to me, gentlemen who hazard this asser- 
tion, look at only one side of the question—altogether at 
the loss, and not at the profit; are hurried away at the 
idea that the poorer classes will be obliged to give some 
shillings more for a jacket, without any profit on their 
part. Sir, labor, productive labor, is the wealth of a na- 
tion ; and whatever system in its operation gives employ- 
ment to those, who, without it, would be without employ, 
adds to the comfort of the poor, as well as to the wealth 
of anation. The opposers of this bill tell us they want 
more time ; when the claims of these manufacturers have 
been subjects of discussion for nearly a year, and their 
complaints have been made for more thantwo. The gen- 
tleman from New York, who has been an anti-tariff leader 
for these eight or ten years, who has written as well as 
spoken against the tariff, wants to hear from his constitu- 
ents before he can be prepared to act uponthis bill. My 
word for it, that gentleman is never sleeping on his post, 
when any question is agitated which can affect the mer- 
chant of the city of New York. I consider this objection 
altogether a specious one; and the gentleman will not at 
any time be better prepared with his objections than he 
now is. Some gentlemen say this bill will be a prohibi- 
tion. I have already noticed that objection, and have 
shown that more goods may be imported uncer the opera- 
tion of the intended act, than heretofore have been. We 
are told, Mr. Chairman, by the gentleman from Pennsyt- 
yania, that the duty on wool is wholly delusive ; that the 
wool-grower is to be the sufferer by this duty. 1 confess 
J did not understand the gentleman’s argument. If the 
wool-grower were to be encouraged, and the manufic.- 
turer to have no aid, then the farmer would have no mar- 
ket, and what was intended to aid him would be injuri- 
ous. But, Sir, protection by the bill is given to both. if 
sufficient wool can be procured in the country—and who 
will say it camnot—encouragement is given to both. The 
Committee who reported the bill, had the aid and infor- 
mation of some of the principal manufacturers in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, and they view this subject in a 
very different light from the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia. It is viewed in a different light by a memorial now 
before me. Iwill read but one sentence : ‘f It must not 
‘be for the interest of the manufacturers of the wool, to 
‘shave the duty on the foreign wool reduced, as they 
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** must look forward to an abundant supply, at no distant 
period, from domestic sources. 

if I rightly understand the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Camurezene, ] and the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Ixewam,] the act of 1818, appointing appraisers 
in our principal cities, and authorizing the employment 
of them in other places, has been rendered a nullity by a 
decision of Judge Story, one of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court; and by that decision, we are told the in- 
yoice of British goods must be conclusive, unless fraud is 
positively proved. Sir, I undertake to say, there has 
been no such decision ; that what Judge Story decided, 
was what every Judge, qualified for a place in the Su- 
preme Court, would have decided ; and his decision was 
confirmed by the Supreme Court without a dissenting 
voice. Irefer the gentlemen to that decision, and to the 
act of 1818, under which itwas made. The decision of 
Mr. Justice Story may be found in the. 2d of Mason, 393, 
and is the case of John Tappan and others, in error vs. 
the United States, ‘The affirmance of this decision by 
the Supreme Court, may be found in the 11th of Whea- 
ton. read, Mr. Chairman, the marginal note of the 
vase, for the purpose of showing the Committee what was 
decided by that case, and how mistaken both of the hon- 
orable gentlemen have been in relation to this decision, 
neither of whom could have readit. ‘* An appraisement 
“regularly made under the act of 18th of April, 1818, 
«s for the purpose of ascertaining: the value of goods sub- 
«ject to an ad valorem duty, is conclusive, as to the value 
‘on which the duty is to be estimated, and no evidence 
«sig admissible to prove that the actual cost or value is 
t different,” 

By this decision, then, it appears that, so far from the 
invoice being conclusive unless fraud is proved, whenever 
the Collector suspects fraud, the appraisement shall be 
conclusive, against all the proof that can be brought 
ahewing the goods were truly invoiced ; and thus the in- 
jury complained of does not arise from any defect of the 
act of 1818, any decision under it, nor any frauds upon 
the revenue in consequence of either. Whilst on this 
subject, I will observe to the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, that he had better have spared himself the 
trouble of charging the Supreme Court with making de- 
cisions irreconcileable with common sense, before he 
knew what those decisions were. Common sense, in the 
minds of many gentlemen, may be vague, indefinite terms; 
and are in the minds of some, like orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy in religion—that is orthodox which agrees with their | 
own opinions, and heterodox which differs from them, 
That Court requires not my feeble efforts to vindicate it 
from any attack of this kind ; although it may be aspera | 
ed, it can never suffer from the aspersions of any one. 
No wonden, Sit, the gentleman from New York is sensi- 
tive whenever an increase of duties is proposed, or the: 
alteration of a tariff—representing a district which has | 
lately been pronounced, in another part of this building, : 
an auction room for British manufactures, a city in which ; 
four-fifths of the woollen goods imported are imported į 
hy, and on account of, foreigners. Great as the difference i 
is between the importation of Boston and New York, the 
difference altogether in favor of the latter, there are more | 
goods imported into the city of Boston on account of the | 
people of this country, than into the city of New York. | 
‘his Mr. ‘Tappan, after the decision referred to, changed 
his consignments, and has since made all his importations | 
into the city of New York. ‘These are facts on which I | 
make no comment. 

There is but one more objection, Mr. Chairman, which 
Twill notice. Weare told that this remedy is more than 
is required ; but gentlemen have not told us what less 
than the provisions of this bill will answer the purpose. 


lly at the agricultural interest—the foundation of every 


| terest—the foundation of all other interests. 


with mercury. Thisisnota common complaint, and may 
be better compared to a galloping consumption. if relief 
is given, it must be a speedy relief; and, Itrust, Sir, this 
House will be the healing physician, and this bill the balm 
of Gilead, the balsam of life, to one of the suffering in- 
terest of our country. 3 ; 
Mr. CLAIBORNE addressed the Committee. tothe fol- 
lowing effect: He felt embarrassed whenever he attempt- 
ed to address a legislative body—diffidence said to him, 
stop ; but his duty urged him to proceed : he obeyed an 
impulse which would lead him into nothing improper for 
him to utter, and for the Committee to hear. He looked 
on this billas a mere experiment. Experiments were dan- 
gerous things, and should not be indulged in, but on ma- 
ture deliberation, and in cases of great emergency. The 
prosperity of this country does not depend on the condi- 
tion of the woollen manufactories; if it did, those manu- 
factories would long since have attained maturity. It is 
said, seventy thousand persons are interested in the pas- 
sage of this bill. He said, an equal number are interested 
in its prompt rejection, and that the interest of the great 
bulk of the nation would be vitally wounded by its passage. 
_ Sir, this is a most unpropitious moment to put to sea 
in pursuit of hazardous experiments. Commerce lan- 
guishes—Agriculture is not in a better condition—all 
branches of industry, in this country, are more or less 
distressed. Look, sir, to that portion of country where 
the planters and farmers direct their attention to the 
cultivation of cotton and tobacco—and what is the result 
of the survey? So low is the price of those articles, 
that the farmers and plangers, from the sale of their crops, 
can but barely raise the means to educate their children, 
and maintain their families. What is the situation of the 
commercial part of the community? ‘The profits of the 
merchants are unusually small, and your diminished im- 
portations tell you that the duties imposed are ‘at this 
time as high as the trade can bear. And, is this the pe- 
riod to lop off the means of discharging your national 
debt, to complete the fortifications, and protect your gal- 
lant Navy ? Will you adopt a measure, which will inevi- - 
tably go to the suppression of the woollen trade ; or, if 
that trade is persisted in, will lead to frauds and imposi- 
tions on your revenue, as had, he thought, been demon- 
strated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ixe- 
max]? He hoped not. It became this House to reflect 
on the situation of the Treasury. After paying ten mil- 
lons to the gradual discharge of the national debt, and 
making the. necessary appropriations for the support of 
the Government, not one dollar would remain unemploy- 
ed. Hf, said he, this bill was not calculated to put down 
the woollen trade, if it advanced the commercial inte- 
rest, still Y would oppose it. And why? It strikes deep- 


other interest. Mr. C. here made sundry observations in 
iNustration of the foregoing views. And continued : He 
had heard, on this floor, much, as he believed, unsound 
logic, on the subject of the Tariff. His views of the sub- 
ject brought him to these conclusions: Ist. All duties 
on imported articles, were a direct, downright, and po- 
sitive deduction from the price of the wheat, the tobac- 
co, or cotton, exchanged abroad for such imported arti- 
cle. 2dly. All duties on imported articles used in this 
country, fall, directly or indirectly, on the agricultural in- 
In 1824, 
the American mind was nearly equally divided on the 
policy of the law regulating the duties on imported ar- 


Í ticles. By compromise, it has been said, the system was 


brought about which now exists. For his part, Mr. C. 
said, he would recede much rather than advance a single 
peg. He founded his oppositien to protecting duties on 
the letter of the Constitution, The Constitution gave ua 


We are told, that, for a mere common head-ache, it is not | the power of laying duties, but it wisely defined the pur- 


necessary to blister, to deplete, to dose, to surcharge | 
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purposes were, to pay the debts, provide for the defence 
of the country, and promote the general welfare. He 
founded his opposition on the letter of the Constitution. 
it was his text-book. It taught him what to do, what to 
avoid—and he breathed an ardent aspiration that, like 
an immovable rock in the ocean of time, it might stand 
and receive the homage of renewing generations. He 
had heard the words “ spirit of the Constitution.” What 
wasit? and where could he find it ? It was vapour—un- 
substantial, fleeting vapour.. It-entered our halls, and at- 
tached itself to us—the more we sought to escape, the 
closer it entwined around us—insinuating like mercury, 
and cunning like ambition, it fled our grasp, and defied 
our comprehension. ‘What is it, and where, said he, can 
Ifindit? Lucky thought, ’tis visionary, undefined and 
unrestrained discretion. He entered into a view of the 
classes of society on whom the bill would operate—he 
considered it as a tax, operating principally on the poorer 
class. When he was called on to lay duties on articles 
of primary necessity, he looked at the People. This 
was right—it was sympathy—it was a feeling, of which 
the world should not deprive him. He acknowledged, 
he said, its influence, and would approach the imposition 
of taxes, and the appropriation of public money, with 
cautious anxiety. If debts were to he paid—the country 
to be defended—the general welfare advanced : not the 
interest of the manufacturers to the detriment of the agri- 
culturists—he would advance to the hub, and boldly lay 
duties, or make appropriations. But, when gentlemen 


went on to protecting duties, he could not travel with 


them. He should vote againsfgthe bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of South Carolina, said, that, 
to oppose the bill, 
tions of interest, direct or indirect. He should not have 
made this remark, if the Chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures had not, in a very pointed manner, alluded 
tu the article of negro-cloth. He would take this op- 
portunity of informing that gentleman, that the People 
of the South, in their opposition to a public measure, 
were never actuated by mercenary raotives. Their his- 
tory proved that'they were as willing to make sacrifices 
for the general good as any People on earth; nor could 
they be induced to oppose a measure founded on a great 
and liberal policy, because of an increase of duty. He 
opposed the bill—first, because it was unequalin its ope- 
ration; secondly, because it did not produce the effect 
professed, of incre®ing our revenue ; and, thirdly, be- 
cause it established, as the policy of the Government, 
the principles of the restrictive system—an odious and 
selfish systém——more destructive of human happiness and 


in rising 


human virtue, than any which the perverted ingenuity of 


man has yet contrived. 

Mr. M. said, before he entered into an explanation of 
his views, he would advert to some of the leading argu- 
ments in support of the bill. Nearly all had declared 
that it was not prohibitory in its operation ; that it is only 
a revenue bill to carry into effect the tariff of 1824, and 
to afford the manufacturers the protection intended by 
that act. One of its friends, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Dwienr,] had declared that, if he thought 
it prohibitory, he would oppose it; but that it was €x- 
elusively and essentially financial. He had asserted that 
the revenues of this country, from the customs, had di- 
minished from 33} per cent. to 15 per cent., and that 
this vast diminution had been effected by the false in- 
voices and false oaths of British merchants and their 
agents, taken at the custom houses of our different ports. 
But what evidence has he submitted to support this bold 
and unqualified charge? To produce such an effect, 
these frauds and crimes must have-been practised by 
every British merchant in every port inthe Union. How 
ciy, then, the proof! But, I repeat, Kas he “furnished 
ue with any? Not a shadow. 


he was influenced by no considera- 


termined to supply the whole world 


that, when I introduced a resolution, some days back, 
touching the matter of the bill, a gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Verrnancx,] so amended it as to direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to inform this House whether 
there was any evidence of these frauds on record in the 
Department, and that he had answered in the negative. 
The Secretary further informed us, that he did not know 
that such a charge had been made, until the latter end of 
the last and the first of the present month ; that is, a 
very few. days before the bill was introduced ; when he 
was informed of it by respectable persons. Now, who 
were these respectable persons? The Collectors of the 
several ports, who assessed the duties on the goods, or 
the Appraisers, who examined them? Were they reve- 
nue officers, who had the best opportunity of detecting 
frauds, if frauds had been committed? No, sir. Who 
were they, then? Depend upon it, no other than the 
manufacturers themselves; because all their petitions 
were stuffed with these charges against British merchants. 
Yes, sir, the petitioners themselves, who lived five hun- 
dred miles from the Atlantic, and who had no other idea 
of it, than what they obtained from the ruffed surface of 
their Lakes. Can it be believed that these frauds could 
have been committed to such an enormous extent, with- 
out the knowledge of our Collectors ; or, if committed, 
that they would not have been imparted to the Secretary? 
Can you suppose them so regardless of character and du- 
ty, as to see the honorable and confidential trust commit- 
ted to them by the country, most audaciously and crimi- 
nally violated in the open day, so much to the injury of 
the People, and remain silent? No, sir; there is no foun- 
dation for the statement. To make an impression, it re- 
quired testimony of the highest naturé. It is contrary to 
all which we have seen, or all which we have heard, or 
all which we have read, of the character of the British: 
merchants. God knows, that I have no love for the Bri- 
tish. On the contrary, my first and earliest impressions 
were to hate the name. And there is no American who 
can look fifteen years back, whose blood does not now 
boil at the insolence and injustice of their Government 
towards us. But, notwithstanding, 1 do not believe that, 
as a class of men, the British merchants are surpassed by 
any on the Continent of Europe, in liberality—in intelli- 
gence—or integrity ; and I believe that, in the last two 
centuries, they have done more than any other to pro- 
mote the happiness and enlightenment of our species. 

That they should have diminished the revenues of this 
vast empire one-half by the daily commission of the mdst 
abandoned and disgraceful crimes—by frauds—by perju. 
rics and subornation of perjuries, I cannot believe. Be- 
sides, this is contrary to the professional character of a 
merchant, no matter where he comes from. What is the 
essential—the living principle of trade? “Mutual credit. 

‘And on what is that credit founded but integrity? Could 
we have carried on an immense and profitable commerce 
with men so destitute of all moral principle? The bills of 
exchange on Liverpool and London, which are every day 
purchased by our merchants, repel and annihilate the 
odious charge. 1f gentlemen had adverted to the history 
of commerce for the last twenty years, they would have 

found another cause for the depreciation of our revenue, 

During that time the whole civilized world has undergone 

a complete and thorough revolution. Human industry 

has exchanged the sword and the musket for the plough 

and the loom. Art and nature are pouring on all sides 

the materials of comfort and luxury. None have been 

more influenced by this change than England. She de- 

with her fabrics. 

The number and power of her manufactories were in- 


creased beyond all former example, and almost beyond 
calculation. She was ready to supply the markets of Eu- 
rope, and those of America. 
It will be recollected | caused a great depreciation in the money price of her 


This must necessarily have 
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manufactures. It has produced a change in the value of 
money. Formerly, money was cheap and commodities 
dear.: Now, commodities are cheap, and money is dear. 
And would not this affect our revenue, founded as it is 
on the ad valorem principle? If the money price of 
goods-fall, revenue must fall. If the imports of Great 
Britain had been regulated on the ad valorem principle, 
our cotton merchants would have been liable tọ the same 
charge of false invoices, and perjuries, and subornations 
of perjury. What were you told by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his report? That the money price of our 
cotton. has depreciated, within the last two years, 1825-6, 
more than 33} per cent. We exported, in 1826, a 
greater aggregate quantity of cotton than in 1823, and 
yet the amount of the value was less. In 1825, we ex- 
ported’ 176,000,000 lbs. of cotton, which cost $36,000, 
000; ‘and in 1826, we exported 196,000,000 Ibs. of cot- 
ton, which cost only $ 24,000,000. If, then, the real 
cause of the depreciation of our revenue, is the depre- 
ciation in the price of the imported articles, can this, or 
any other bill which its ingenious framers could contrive, 
effect a change? No, sir. The evilis beyond the power 
of legislation. If you repeal the ad valorem principle, 
and substitute high specific duties, you only aggravate 
the evil : for all experience proves that the surest mode 
of Jessening the revenue, is to increase the imposts. 

But, admit, said Mr. M., that the deficiency in the re- 
venue is caused by these frauds, Are the supporters of 
the bill prepared to prove that its provisions will supply 
this deficiency? Have they furnished us with any mate- 
rials to satisfy us on this subject? No, sir. They should 
not only have ascertained the amount of this deficiency, 
but the amount of the imposts on the imported articles 
between the several minimums. When interrogated on 
these points by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG,} did not the Chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures reply, that he had applied to the Depart- 
ment for information, but could obtain none? It is true 
he made a vague conjectural statement,-founded on the 
authority of persons, the Lord knows who, perhaps the 
petitioning manufacturers themselves; but we were left 
as much in the dark as ever. Were we ever so much in- 
clined to adopt his theory, we could not pass the bill : for 
we neither know the strength of the disease, nor the effi- 
eacy of the medicine proposed as a cure. To fix the mi- 
nimum of a bill, we should know precisely the amount of 
the quantities of the several imported articles to be af- 
fected by it. Otherwise, how can we ascertain the reve- 
nue which it will produce? If the minimum be placed 
below the value of the great mass of imported articles, 
the revenue will remain the same; if above, it will in- 
crease the amount of duties in the same proportion, above 
the deficiency of the revenue. And shall we do justice 
to ourselves or our constituents, to pass, under such cir- 
cumstances, a bill of such vital importance, which changes 
our established policy—-a policy approved by the wisest 
of our predecessors—a_ policy under which our country 
has flourished beyond all former example—a policy which 
the most enlightened statesmen of England concur in ap- 
plauding—the question among them not being with re- 
gard to the comparative merits of the restrictive and non- 
restrictive systems, but. whether, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of that country, the restrictive system should 
be abolished at once, or by degrees? 

But, said Mr. M. suppose these abominable frauds do 
exist, docs the proposed bill afford greater security 
against them than the existing law? Was not the British 
merchant the same opportunity to falsify his invoice? 
What will prevent him from swearing that goods, which 
cost him at Manchester $2 49 cents the square yard, cost 
him no more than 40 cents the square yard. What would 
prevent him from invoicing them at that price? The 
Collector would be in possession of no facts to rebut the 


oath. The imagination of the merchant would easily 
furnish a credible and plausible tale: An ‘unexpected 
glut had occasioned a fall in the price of the article ; he 
had purchased them at auction; or that the necessities of 
the manufacturer, to sustain his credit, had compelled 
him to sell at so low arate. Now, these are all circum- 
stances of daily occurrence in every market. They arise 
out of the ordinary vicissitudes of trade, and are too pro- 
bable to excite doubt. No, Sir. If the Committee wish 
a bill to-prevent these frauds, why do they not move to 
strike out the first section, and adopt the amendment 
proposed by the honorable gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. CAMBRELENG ?] Then this bill would accord with 
its proposed object. 

But the Chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, 
(Mr. Mauzary,] has asserted that this bill will afford the 
manufacturers relief. Does any one believe that the re- 
lief will be permanent? Examine the history of similar 
provisions in other countries. Look at the effects of our 
own Tariffs. Instead of affording protection to the ma~ 
nufacturers who sought them, their invariable effect has 
been to produce new and more extensive investments 
of capital, and thereby create the same difficulties, only 
to a greater and more alarming extent. These manufac- 
tories sprung up during the war. The war was expected 
by every one to last for many years, It operated with 
all the effect of the severest prohibition. Accordingly, 
investments were increased in a short time to $10,000,000. 
On the sudden and unexpected conclusion of peace, 
they found themselves unable to resist the torrent of 
foreign woollens which poured into our markets. They 
applied to Congress, ‘They represented the importance 
of their establishments to the nation at large, their fee. 
ble and infant state, their approaching © bankruptcy. 
Congress passed, in 1816, a bill of relief, which was es- 
sentially and specifically protective. Every feature of it 
proves this. The duty on woollens, though raised 400 
per cent. above what it was in the act of 1789, was to 
endure only for three years, I was supposed that, in 
this time, these manufactories would attain such maturity, 
they would be so rooted, that with less protection, they 
would maintain their stand against foreign competition, and 
accordingly the duty was, at the expiration of that time, 
to be lowered to 20 per cent. This was a wise and con. 
siderate provision. It did not change the policy which 
had been adopted by the Congress of 1789, and approvy- 
ed by four successive Presidents, as eminent for wisdom 
as any who may hereafter adorn our annals. But what 
was its effect? Any thing but protection. Like every 
artificial and unnatural stimulus, it produced over-action. 
No man is of more sanguine or sensitive character than 
the American, and none more anxious for immediate 
wealth. These establishments were so multiplied and 
enlarged—production was so much pushed beyond 
want—that, what with competition at home and compe- 
tion from abroad, and what with the indulgence of their 
romantic expectations, they found themselves, at the end 
of six years, in 1822, in a worse condition than they were 
in 1815—more persons were involyed and more capital 
at stake. Their applications to Congress were not suc- 
cessful before the year 1824. They then demanded 
and obtained an increase of 8} per cent. on the tariff of 
1816. This, it was supposed, would secure them against 
foreign invasion. It fulfilled all their present selfish 
hopes of monopoly. But they were not long soothed 
by the sweet delusion. The price of foreign goods con- 
tinued to fall, and brother manufactories sprung up, like 
Hydra heads, on all sides around them. The evil had 
not been destroyed, but increased; and, in the course of 
three short years, they tell you that their capital is now 
$40,000,000; that their numbers have more than qua- 
drupled; that their connexions with our agricultural 
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hopeless, as pennyless, as it eyer had been; and that no- 
thing will relieve them but a bill prohibiting the intro- 
duction of coarse woollens. But grant them this, and 
the same cause will produce the same effect. In 1829, 
or 1830, you will hear a repetition of the same lamentable 
tale, and you will theri have to shut out the European 
altogether—he must not introduce fine woollens. 

The effect of the Corn Laws, said Mr. M. in England, 
were precisely the same. The farmers pursued the same 
course. New imposts produced new investments, until 
Parliament had exhausted all the means of the mercantile 
system—no foreign corn being admitted but when the 
domestic was at 80 shillings the quarter—which was a 
prohibition. But what was their condition in 1822 > In 
their petitions to Parliament, they say that God’s bounty 
is their curse, and that famine, with all its horrors, was 
more tolerable than over production. And Parliament 
was compelled to issue Exchequer bills to the amount of 
£1,000,000 sterling to purchase domestic wheat, in order 
to produce a vacuum in the market, and thereby to in- 
crease the money price. Such will always be the effect 
of this system. Whereas, competition checks the spirit 
of speculation. It produces economy, industry, and skill. 
He can only succeed who works cheaper and better than 
his neighbor. It forces these excellent qualities into the 
character of the People, increases their moral grandeur, 
and, at the same time, supplies us in abundance with the 
materials of comfort and luxury ata cheaper and better 
rate. And who would not prefer such a state of Society 
to the forced plethoriec and swollen condition produced 
by the restrictions, the prohibitions, and bounties, of the 
mercantile system? Who would not prefer such a state 
of healthful, vigorous, equal moderation, to the extreme 
of princely wealth and squalid wretchedness ? 

But why, Mr. Chairman, why does the Manufacturer 
complain ? Why does he require more protection ? Let 
us compare his advantages with those of the English Ma- 
nufacturer. The Englishman is compelled to import his 
raw material—he pays an export and an import duty upon 
it-—freight, and transportation, and other expenscs, from 
Liverpool to Manchester—the fabric is there taxed at 
every stage, from its raw to its manufactured state. Be- 
sides all this, he is overwhelmed with excise duties and 
taxes in other respects, which must be paid out of the 
profits of the article. The merchant then purchases it, 
with all these circumstances, and, by the time he arrives 
in New York, and is ready to sell, has an additional 
amount of 65 per cent. including duties, &c. from Man- 
chester. The taxes of the American are nominal—sub- 
sistence is cheap, the raw material is brought to his door, 
the farmer would give him a bonus for purchasing it, 
and he comes into market to compete with a rival, over- 
whelmed and back-broken by these burthens. If the 
American cannot succeed in this contest, does he deserve 
encouragement ? Do not tell me, said Mr. M. that he 
cannot, succeed. Look at our ships, excluding from our 
ports all foreign shipping, ina fair, honorable, and man- 
ly competition. The gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Mazzary] says, that protection was afforded that interest 
by tonnage and discriminating duties. It is no such thing. 

Our duties were countervailing, not protective. :It was 
merely to-place an American ship, in an American port, 
on the same footing with a foreign ship in a foreign port. 
They started equal—the race was a fair, anoble, anda 
gallant one. 

And what did we read last Winter, in a report from 
the Senate, on this subject? Why, that, though the 
American ship cost more—though she required more 
searmen—though their wages-were higher—thou gh their 
subsistence was more yarious and costly—yet, such was 
the superiority of the enterprise and skill of our navi- 
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and thus monopolized the trade. This must afford heart- 
felt delight to every patriot—It is a victory which may 
swell us with pride—and which proves that, when the 
American does not succeed against the foreigner, it is 
owing to his indolence, his prodigality, and his want of 
skill. And who is disposed to foster these wretched 
qualities, by bounties and premiums? for protection 
here is of that nature. But, sir, thése wretched. qualities 
do not belong to the character of Americans, and. the 
Manufacturers are as frec from them as any other of our 
People. Their complaints are altogether without foun- 
dation. They complain of approaching bankruptcy, be- 
cause, instead of receiving a profit of twenty-five per 
cent. they only receive a profit of ten per cent—because, 
instead of growing richer than other capitalists around 
them in a ratio of twenty five pergcent. they only grow 
richer in a ratio of ten per cent. Why have they not pro- 
duced a detailed exhibit of their real condition? Why 
have they stuffed their petitions with political philoso- 
phy, instead of giving us an expose of the cost of their 
establishments—of their annual wear and tear—of the 
price of labor and subsistence—of their former profit, or 
present loss? Why have they not given plain matter-of- 
fact schedules, instead of ingenious reasoning and rounded 
eviods? Were they afraid to lift the curtain? Was it 
important that we should be kept in the dark, to pra- 
cure their ends? They. deal altogether in abstractions 
and universalities. They tell you of their manufacturing 
capital $40,000,000—and of their agricultural capital of 
$40,000,000—and of the 60,000 laborers whom they em- 
loy—and of the quantity of flour which they consume— 
of the frauds, perjuries, and subornation of perjury, of the 
British merchants—and of their inevitable bankruptcy, 
unless you grant them now a protecting duty of fifty per 
cent. with a gradualrise to eighty per cent. They do 
not, however, come to the point. But, admitting that 
these Manufacturers are now losing, what greater claims 
have they upon Government, than all the other branches 
of industry? We are told of the Cotton Manufacto- 
ries, and of their effect upon the agricultural interest. I 
will tell you, sir, the condition of the cotton planters. 
A few days before I left home, I passed an evening with 
a cotton planter—a man of talents, enterprise, and eco- 
nomy—who had made a large fortune in the business. 
He told me that unless he could obtain 13 cents per 
pound for cotton at his door, he could not support his 
establishment and his family. It was then selling in 
Charleston at 9 cents per pound, and the expense of 
getting it to market would have cost himat least two 
cents. Mark, sir, 13 cents was the point of zero with 
him: below that, be must encroach on his capital, as the 
clear market price was only 7 cents. - 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us consider the provisions or 
details of this bill. Are they just? Are they equal ? 
Are they according to the ratio of taxation heretofore es- 
tablished by our Government, and most consonant with 
its principles? No Sir. On whom does the burthen lie ? 
On those, Sir, who till the earth ; who navigate the sea ; 
who conduct the fisheries ; who build our cities and for- 
tifications ; who clear and improve our waste land ; who 
form our armies, and who man our fleets ; it falls on the 
productive labor of the country, which it is our duty to 
protect, to foster, and to cherish. And who, Sir, is it to 
relieve? Five hundred or a thousand rich capitalists, 
the owners of these manufactories. For every yard of 
winter cloth which the poor man purchases, to shield 
him from the winter, if he pays 41 cents the square yard 
to the merchant, he must pay 833 to the Government, 
which is more than 200 per cent. 3 while he who wears 
clothes of the richest and most delicate fibre, and of the 
greatest softness and warmth, pays only a duty of 333 per 
the square yard ; and the whole is on this scale of 
tous graduation—the richer the cloth, the lower the 
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duty ; the coarser the cloth, the higher the duty. Now, 
with regard to the burthens of Government, we should 
all be puton a footing. This is the birth-right of every 
citizen ; and Iam yet to learn, why the man who drives 
my carriage, is to pay more, in proportion, for his com- 
forts than myself, who have the good fortune to ride E 
it. Would we adopt such a ratio in direct taxation 
Would we say to the man who had a landed capital of 
$5,000, with an income of $200 per annum, your taxes 
shall be $400, and to his richer neighbor, who had a real 
estate of $20,000, with an income of $1,000, you shail 
pay to the support of Government but $3834? Would 
ou not soon undermine the Constitution, and rear up in 
its place the most odious of all Governments—an aristo- 
cracy founded on wealth? Would not the capital of the 
country pass into the hands of the few? The more im- 
poverished and oppressed you keep the productive labo- 
revs of the country, the more powerful do you make the 
unproductive. So that, without ribbons, or titles, or ar- 
tificial pageantry, of any kind, a privileged order would 
arise, and establish itself without our being aware of it. 
T cannot conclude, said Mr. M., without adverting to 
some of the remarks of the gentleman from Vermont, 
{Mr. Maxxany,] on the policy which our Government 
should pursue with regard to trade. He appears anx- 
ious to exclude foreigners altogether from the home- 
market. He tells you that the British merchants have 
wrested from the merchants of New York four-fifths of 
the dry goods business, Now, if the fact be so, it must 
be because so much of the native capital is absorbed in 
other branches of the immense commerce of that City, 
that the merchants have no greater surplus otherwise to 
dispose of. If'so, is not the addition of so much foreign 
capital advantageous to the country? Does its employ- 
ment not give more comfort, luxury, and wealth, to the 
People of that State? If the native merchants conducted 
this business, they would have to withdraw so much ca- 
pital from another branch of trade, and in the same pro- 
portion lessen its profits. If, on the other hand, the New 
York merchants have permitted foreigners to supplant 
them by superior address and industry, who would pity 
them ? Or who would punish and banish the foreigner, 
because, by his energy and superior skill, he made him- 
self more useful to society? But I cannot believe the 
gentloman’s assertion, that these advantages have been 
obtained by means of the false invoices and false oaths 
of the British merchants at the custom-house. F cannot 
believe that the natives of that City would have seen any 
class of men supplanting them in their pursuits by fla- 
grant violations of law, without appealing to this House 
or relic.. The silence of the merchants on this subject 
is proof that the fact does not exist. I wonder, said Mr. 
M., if our great improvement in the arts and scicnces, in 
wealth, and in every thing which renders life desirable, 
has not been owing in a great measure to the hospitality 
and protection which has been always extended to fo- 
reiguers of every description by the Government. So 
important was this considered by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, that the fourth power delegated to Congress was 
the right to establish a uniform rule of naturalization. 
Again. The gentleman tells you that you should refuse 
them thé legal credits at the custom-house on imported 
goods; and compel them to a sacrifice of property by 
an immediate sale. And lastly, that the foreign mer- 
chants should be excluded from the benefit of sales at 
auction. Now, these principles are the features of that 
odious system of policy which we are about to introduce, 
and which, if adopted to the full extent of the gentle- 
man’s wish, would destroy all our connexions with 
other Nations, and reduce us to the condition of the Chinese. 
Mr. M. said, he would no longer dwell on this subject, 
He had endeavored to show that, if the bill is intended 
to improve our Revenue, it will not have that effect; 


that its framers have altogether mistaken the causes of 
the diminution of the Revenue ; that this is owing to the 
political condition of the world ; to the internal and exter- 
nal relations of Europe and America ; and that, to attempt 
to pass a bill to change them, would be worse than folly. 
That, in ascribing it to the frauds committed by British 
merchants at the custom-house, the gentlemen are surely 
mistaken. No proof has been adduced of their having” 
existed : and if they had, those frauds were not adequate 
to the effect. 

Again. There has been no testimony adduced to 
prove that these manufacturers are in such distress as to 
require the interference of Government ; but, if they are, 
they will not be remedied by the provisions of this bill; 
that they have exhibited no schedules to show that they 
were in a worse condition than the agriculturist, or any 
other productive laborer. And he had endeavored to 
shew that this policy was different from that adopted and 
pursued by our ancestors. And he called upon gentle- 
men to look at the present state of the country—its phy- 
sical force and moral grandeur—and say if they were not 
owing, ina great measure, to that freedom of thought and 
action, and that protection, which was extended to every 
man; no matter where he was born, in Europe or 
America. 

‘The question being now about to be put on the amend- 
ment of Mr. BARNEY, which, it will be recollected, 
proposes to alter the second minimum from $Z 50 to 
$1 50— 

Mr. DAVIS moved that the Committee rise, but per- 
ceiving that Mr, BARNEY had risen for the purpose of 
addressing the Committee, signified his willingness to 
withdraw the motion, to accommodate that gentleman. 

Mr. BARNEY being apprized of the intention of Mr. 
DAVIS to speak on his amendment, yielded the floor : 
Whereupon, 

Mr. DAVIS renewed his motion, and the Committee 
rose and reported. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then submitted a paper contain- 
ing certain calculations, intended to show the operation of 
the bill cn goods imported under the several minimums 
proposed, and which he desired to have printed, that it 
might be laid before the members. The printing was 
ordered accordingly. 


Wepnrsnay, January 31, 1827. 


SLAVE CONVENTION. 

Mr. LALIAFERRO movéd the following preamble 
and resolution : 

Whereas it may happen that the sum of $ 1,204,960, 
to be apportioned under the late convention with Great 
Britain for giving effect to the treaty of Ghent, as it re- 
spects indemnity for slaves, and other property, may ex- 
ceed the amount which, by the provisions of that treaty, 
and of the convention of St. Petersburg, may be consi- 
dered applicable to that object :— 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be in- 
structed to report to this House their opinion as to the 
propriety of directing such contemplated residuum of the 
aforesaid sum to be apportioned pro-rata amongst the bona 
fide sufferers by the loss of slaves, and other property, and 
whose losses did not come within the provisions of the 
said treaty and convention. 

In introducing this resolution— . 

Mr. TALTAFERRO said, his object was to send this 
subject to the Committee of Foreign Relations, to draw 
forth an opinion in relation to it, on which some amend- 
ment to the bill now before the House, on the subject, 
might be based. ie supposed it probable, that there 
might be a residuum, on the ground of a comparison of 
the «aggregate amount of claims, compared with the num- 
ber that might be embraced under a africt construction of 
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If there should be such a residuum, it must 

be disposed of; and he thought it might be disposed of. 
more suitably to the claimants not provided for by the 
treaty, as construed, than in any other. way. 

“Mr. FORSYTH said, that the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations proposed that the whole sum 
embraced in the late Treaty, should be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States. Of course, if there should 
be a residuum, after paying the claims admitted, the mo- 
ney will be at the disposition of the United States. But, 
Mr. F. said, he was somewhat mistaken in supposing that 
there would be such a residuum. Mr. F. hoped it would 
be so ; but, if he were to express an opinion, at this mo- 
ment, on the subject, he should say that there would not. 
If it was agreeable to the gentleman from Virginia, he 
should prefer his proposition being referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, to whom 
that subject had been referred, rather than to a Select 
Committee. . 

Mr. TALIAFERRO said, he was not tenacious as to 
what direction was given to his proposition, He had but 
one motive for bringing it before the House. In the con- 
sideration of the bill for establishing a commission to 
carry into effect the Treaty, a question like that embraced 
in the resolution, must necessarily arise. For no gen- 
tleman’s opinions, Mr. T. said, had he a higher respect 
than for those of the gentleman from: Georgia ; but must 
repeat his impression respecting the probability of there 
being aresiduum, after paying off all admitted claims. 
He did believe that, whenever all the claims which would 
be laid before that commission should be scrutinized; an 
important item in the amount of claims would be wiped 
off. The gentleman might be right in Ais view of this 
matter: with him, however, Mr. T. hoped that he was 
not. But, he submitted to the House, whether it was not 
proper to provide for any contingency which might occur 
in the course of the examination of these claims; and 
asked, if, after the payment of all fair claims, a residuum 
should remain, whether Congress would not be bound to 
make provision for its application, and, if so, whether it 
would not be better to do it now ? He could see no pos- 
sible mischief which could result from it, and he could 
see much good. Being an abstract proposition, it appear- 
ed to him proper that it should be referred to the appro- 

rate committee for its opinion relative to it. In giving 
it that disposition, he could see something which would 
operate usefully to the House, in its deliberations on that 
bill. If referred to the Committee of the Whole, it 
would be there in an inchoate and undigested form. 
"This was, he said, a subject of great importance to indi- 
viduals, though not of such general consequence as to 
induce the members to consider much of the subject 
before it actually came up for decision ; and it was to 
prepare their minds for this question, that he had submit- 
ted his proposition. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he had not made a motion to te~ 
fer the resolution to the Committee of the W hole, but 
only suggested it, as appearing to him to be the best di- 
rection to give it. He could not vote for it, however, 
without a modification of the preamble, which asserted 
the probability that there would be a residuum after pay- 
ing all the claims. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO said, he had no objection to a 
change of the phraseology, and modified his resolution 
so as to make it read ‘‘any residuum that may happen.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that it was considered a usual 
act of courtesy, in that House, to pass every resolution 
whose object was a simple inquiry. Yet he felt himself 
unable to approve of that now offered. The House is al- 
ready inundated with a press of business, which it will 
scarcely be able to get through with. A resolution is now 
offered, which says, in substance, that the Committee on 

Foreign Relations shall now make provision for the dis- 


the Treaty. 


tribution of a certain residuum of money among a meri- 
torious class of persons, the very existence of which re- 
siduum cannot.be ascertained for two years tocome. The 
bill, to which the resolution refers, allows to the Com- 
missioners, who are to be appointed under it, two years, 
for ascertaining whether any such residuum would be 
left, nor can it be ascertained within less time ; yet the 
gentleman is so very provident, that he would set the 
committee to inquiring about the manner in which itis to 
be distributed so long before. In his judgment, there 
was no probability that any such balance would be left at 
all. And where was the necessity of occupying the time 
of one of the committees of this House with an inquiry 
about it so long beforehand ? If the gentleman would di- 
rect his resolution to the Secretary of State, and so modify 
it as to call for the acts or opinions of the Commissioners 
under the treaty of Ghent, he might readily become sa- 
tisfied, that there was no such probability. ‘The resolu- 
tion, in its present form, appeared to him to be very un- 
necessary ; but, asit proposed amere inquiry, he should 
not oppose its passage. 

Mr, MERCER was of a different opinion as to the pro- 
bability ofa balance being left, after the respective claim- 
ants had been satisfied. If the strict rule, contended for, 
on the part of the British Commissioners, should be ap- 
plied to Such distribution, he believed that it would turn 
out, there would be a very large sum left. IJe understood 
the principle to be, that no payment was to be made for 
any slave not taken from the United States after the trea. 
ty of Peace was signed, and after the evacuation of our 
waters by the British fleet. In most cases, presumptive 
evidence alone could be offered. He considered the in- 
quiry very important, as applying to the principle, that 
slaves were xot to be considered, and treated, as mere 
property, liable to he carried off by an invading foe ; and 
he hoped, on this account, the resolution would be di- 
rected to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO, in reply to Mr. BUCHANAN, vin- 
dicated the resolution from the charge of being prema- 
ture, and tending to crowd upon the House business 
which would not otherwise claim its attention. He pro- 
fessed te come from a labor-saving class of the communi- 
ty, and had brought from his home to this House the la- 
bor saving principle. How much of its time he had been 
in the habit of occupying he would leave to all to judge. 
It always.gave him more pleasure to listen than to be 
listened fo, especially when not one-half what he said 
could be heard by the House. It was far from his wish 
to obtrude business upon the House, or upon any of its 
committees ; but the offering of the resolution, at this 
time, had been done with an express riew to save to.the 
House both labor and time : for when the bill referred to 
should come into Committee of the Whole, it would cer- 
tainly be competent to him to move the substance of this 
resolution, in the form of an amendment. But such au 
amendment, if then for the first time presented to the at- 
tention of the House, would probably be objected to, as 
out of time and place, He sent the inquiry now to the 
committee, that their report might come into the House 
in a well digested and perfect form, and might be refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and considered at the same time with the bill. if 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania would look at the bill, 
he would perceive that the two years of which he had 
spoken are allowed to the Commissioners, only out of 
abundant caution, and that they are not obliged to wait 
that whole time before they can determine whether a 
residuum willbe left, He would also find that, in other 
parts of the bill, a much earlier settlement is contemplat- 
ed. Nor could he, [Mr. T.} conceive how it would be 
possible for the Commissioners under the bill to occupy 
{wo years in performing the duties assigned them. k 

Mr, LIVINGSTON said that the reasons given by the 
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‘gentleman from Virginia in favor of the resolution were 
conclusive. But there existed another class of claimants, 
‘wlio, in his judgment, were entitled to preference, as 
‘being included within the views of the Commissioners at 
Ghent, but who had been stiut out because their claims 
had not been advanced in time to be put on the defini- 
tive list. He therefore offered an amendment, which 
‘went to secure such preference. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that he had no objections to the 
resolution. The Committee on Foreign Relations were 
very willing to receive and to attend to it, as they were 
not at all pressed with business; indeed, their appointment, 
as things now stand, was almosta sinecure. In justice, 
however; to the Committee, he ought to call the attention 
of the House to the facts in this matter. The bill itself 

lainly shewed that the committee contemplated their 
being no residuum, and it provided for a pro rata distri- 
bution of the whole sum. 


relates to the collection of the duties upon woollen fab- 
rics. The law of 1824, said Mr. D. has justly been called 
a law of compromise : for various conflicting interests 
and opinions met, and were adjusted in. its provisions ; 
and candor requires me to concede, that the provisions 
of this act should not be disturbed for slight causes. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary, said Mr. D. to in- 
quire into the causes which have given rise to this bill, 
and to ascertain whether those concerned in the woollen 
trade are seeking some exclusive advantage for them- 
selves, or only to be placed on the footing intended by 
Congress. What, then, do the memorialists represent ? 
They declare that many of the factories have suspended 
operations ; that the greater portion of the residue are 
only running a part of their machinery ; that all the bu- 
siness which has been done for many months past, has 
been done ata loss; that this branch of industry is now 


The committee might possi- | laboring under the most fearful embarrassments, and is 


bly be mistaken, but, according to all the lights they pos-| kept alive exclusively by the hope of legislative inter- 


sessed, it certainly was their judgment, that, so far from 
any balance being left, the claimants under the present 
arrangetnent were likely to get less than what was due 
to them under the original agreement. The present ar- 
rangement was a compromise, adopted in consequence 
of certain difficulties having arisen in the execution of 
the treaty—and the sum to be paid under it was less than 
what the United States had demanded. It was certainly 
true, as had been observed by the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, that_the class of claimants refcrred to by him, 
have a preference, since they were deprived, without 
their own fault, of an opportunity of being placed on 
the same footing with others. But the same objection 
lay to the amendment as to the resolution, namely, that 
there will be nothing to divide. 
` Mr DORSEY made some remarks, a part of which 
were not distinctly heard by our reporter ; but the sub- 
atance of them was understood to be an approbation of 
the resolution of Mr. Tarrafterro. He should be sorry 
that hopes should be raised among the claimants, which 
were not likely to be realized. In the bill no allowance 
of interest would be made, and if interest should be al- 
lowed, he feared there was little prospect that the very 
meritorious persons referred to in the resolution would 
get no part of their claims, He insisted that this was the 
proper time to have the inquiry nade. It was likely to 
issue in #saving to the nation. Iftwo ycars must elapse 
before it could be told whether any balance would re- 
main, and then the evidence had to be collected before 
the balance, if any, could be divided, great delay and ex- 
pense must ensue. It was better that this evidence 
should be collected now, and it would then be in readi- 
ness. 


He was sorry to state, however, that it was the | expectation. 


position for its preservation. Is this a true representa- 
tion? It has been said by the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina, (Mr. Mrrcazut,) that he doubts whether it be so. 
The high and honorable character of many of the memo- 
rialists, is a sufficient guarantee for its substantial accura- 
cy. But, said Mr. D. we need not rest on this proof : for 
there are many witnesses on this floor, who can vouch 
for the verity of the statements. They can bear testi- 
mony that great despondence prevails, and that the man- 
ufacturers and wool-growers are justly alarmed at the 
impending ruin which threatens them. If it were not so; 
if, said Mr. D. L believed the applications were made ta 
this House to gratify an inordinate lust for gain ; or, as 
the gentleman from New York.(Mr. Camprerene) had 
insinuated, they were a gang of speculators, who have 
made a case of distress to excite the sympathy of this 
House—then would I say to them, your memorials, like 
most petitions that come to this House, may have an ever- 
lasting repose upon the table. But, said Mr. D. know- 
ing, as 1 do. from personal observation, that the manu- 
facturers arc writhing under the most appalling embar- 
rassments, I feel it to be my duty to bear testimony to 
their distress, and to declare to this Government, that un- 
less it affords them protection, ruin must, and will over- 
take them. 

Now, sir, what are the causes of these embarrassments/ 
How is it that the manufacturers have been so deceived 
in their hopes and expectations? ‘They looked for pro- 
tection under the law of 1824, and it was, undoubted- 
ly, intended by Congress to give them a clear and decid- 
ed advantage over foreign manufacturers, of thirty-three 
and a third per cent.; but the law has failed of fulfilling 
England is our great rival and competitor 


opinion of the Board of Commissioners that there would | inthe woollen trade. The United States has usually been 


be no residuum leit. 
DUTIES ON WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 


On motion of Mr. MALLARY, the House again resolv- | into operation, 


ed itself into a Committee of the Whole and took up the 
bill for the protection of the woollen manufactures—the 
question being on Mr. BARNEY’S amendment, (which 
proposes to insert $1 50 instead of $2 50, as the second 
Minimum )— 

Mr. DAVIS said, he did not rise for the purpose of en- 
tering into the discussion of the question, whether it was 
sound policy to protect the industry of the nation. This 
question had been often agitated inand out of this House, 
and it would be worse than a vain and fruitless effort for 
him to attempt to throw any light upon a subject which 
had been so exhausted. He would, therefore, pass, at 
once, to the subject immediately before the Committee, 
and submit his views upon the propriety of adopting the 
proposed measure. A bill, said he, is on the table, which 
proposes a modification of the Tariff of 1824, so fur as it 

Vor. WE—-57 


the market, next to her own, which was most important 
toher. Her manufacturers, therefore, make every effort 
to retain it... At the time when the Tariff of 1824 went 
all wool imported into England, (and she 
imports vast quantities) was subject to, and paid, a du- 
ty of sixpence sterling on the pound; by a subsequent 
modification of her tariff, this duty was reduced toa pen- 
ny a pound on all wool which should cost over a shilling, 
and a half penny on all wool costing under a shilling. 
A shilling sterling is over twenty-one cents. 

If, therefore, we assume twenty cents, as the average 
price of woolin Europe, such as is mostly used in our 
manufactures, it will come charged to the English manu- 
facturer at half a penny a pound, or about four per cent. 
on the cost ; but the wool brought into our market pays 
a duty of thirty per cent. on the cost. By this altera- 
tion in the duty, therefore, the English manufacturer 
obtains his raw material 26 per cent, cheaper than the 
American. This advantage alone, if all other things 
were equal, would drive the American from the market, 
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If twenty-five or, 
cost of wool, it will lead to nearly the same result. 


portion of wool used here, is purchased of our farmers : 
or, 


quality falls below it, importations will cease. 
ug, said Mr. 


turer by the present tariff. Let us see how much more 


the American manufacturer pays for the wool which is 
wrought into a yard of cloth, than the English. We will, 
then, assume. twenty cents as the average cost of wool in 
whether it be correct or incorrect, it will il- 


Europe : for, 
lustrate the argument. 


It costs, as I am informed, said 
he, 


two cents a pound for freight—this is ten per cent. 


on the cost—the duty is 30 per cent ; this makes 40 per 


cent.; to which is to be added from 5 to 10 per cent. 
for other charges, exclusive of the difference in exchange, 
which is thrown out of the question. Add, then, 10 per 
cent. which, it is believed, will not, on an average, vary 
much from the truth, and the freight, duty, and charges 
amount to 50 per cent. 
wool, which in Europe costs twenty cents, will cost here 
thirty cents. Now, on an average, the wool is estimated 
to be one-third of the expense of a yard of cloth. 
pose, then,’a yard of cloth costs three dollars, 
per cent. more here, than in Europe, 
of cloth, than the foreign manufacturer. Fifty cents is 
one-sixth of the whole cost, or 16 2-3 per cent. ; 
is'a clear drawback upon the protecting duty of thirty- 
three and a third per cent. and being deducted from it, 
leaves a protection of only 
of the amount nominally secured 
should be thought, said Mr. D. that 
wool, here assumed, is incorrect, it is certain the truth 
does not lay far enough from it to vary the result materi 
ally. Thus, it is plain, that one-half of the protection 
intended to be secured to the manufacturer, is swept 
away. But this.is not all : for this 16 2 3 per cent. is sub. 
jected to heavy deductions. Olive oil pays a duty of 25 
cents on the gallon—Castile soap a heavy duty, and many 


by the tariff. If it 


other articles which enter largely into the manufacture of 


- cloth ; so that if the duty was fairly secured, it would, as a 
protection, fall considerably below 16 2.3 per cent. This, 
gaid Mr. D. is 
the British tariff has placed the American manufacturer ; 
and, said he, the question may here be fairly put to the 
House, whether this is not such a material change for the 

- benefit uf the British manufacturer, as to justify the me- 
morialists in appealing to this Government for that mea- 
sure of protection, at least, which was intended to be gi- 
ven them by the act of 1824. But, said Mr. D. the man- 
ufacturers allege that-even'’this moderate protection Is 
wholly evaded, so that, in truth, they receive-no protec- 
tion at all will, said Mr. D. lay before the House the 
evidence of the fraudulent ‘practices by which this is ef- 
fected, which is circumstantial in its character ; for, like 
other frauds, they are ingeniously disguised, but it rises 
as neat to demonstration as it well can, and falls short of it. 

. In the first place, then, the importation trade in wool- 
lens has for some years been declining in 
American merchants : and now it is estimated that four- 
fifths of it is monopolized by foreigners ; how does this 
happen ? When have ‘American merchants bowed down 
under a fair and honorable competition? When have 
they yielded their own proper sphere of action—their own 
market, to strangers ? Has that high-minded active class 
often, who hate raised up proofs of their skill and suc- 
céa3 in évery part of the country, degenerated ? No, sir, 


thirty cents be assumed as the average 


se It is 
no answer to this view of the subject, to say that a large 


as long as wool is imported, the foreign article will 
regulate the price; and when American wool of equal 
But, let 
D. pursue.the inquiry a little further, and see 
how much protection is:actually afforded to the manufac- 


on the cost; or a pound of 


Sup- 
the wool 
of which it is made costs one dollar; but as it coats 50 
the American ma- 
nufacturer pays fifty cents more for the wool in this yard 


which 


16 2-3 per cent. or one-half 


the average price of 


proofs. 


the condition in which the modification of 


years since 


the hands of 


| destroy this branch of industry in the United States, 


cause. The American importer has been forced from the 
market because the foreign manufacturer pays less duty 
thanhe. It will bé remembered that the duty is estimat- 
ed upon the value of the goods at the place from whence 
imported. An invoice is therefore made up in such place, 
and when the goods arrive in this country it is exhibited 
atthe Custom House as the true value, and the duties are 
ascertained accordingly. The American merchant, there- 
fore, has but one course open to him ; his invoice con- 
sists of the prices at which he buys, and the full duty is 
thus fairly obtained of him. But it is not so with the 
British manufacturer; he owns the goods, and makes up 
the invoice upon his own estimation, being interested to 
sell them as low as possible to escape the duty: and it 
is found in practice that he sets them lower than the 
market price in England—lower than they can be 
bought ; and consequently pays less duty, and can sell 
cheaper than the American importer: and the conse- 
quence has been what we should expect. The trade has 
been forced out of American hands, and has been usurped 
by foreigners. The result is convincing proof of the 
fraud. It is vain to say that oaths are required, and that 
the Custom-house has appraisers ; these are but feeble 
proofs that the business is conducted fairly and honestly, 
when it leads to such results, 1 would not be understood 
as imputing any wrong to these officers, for they are 
doubtless imposed upon. The merchants of this coun- 
try have a passion for business that needs no exciting ; 
it never lags behind opportunities of making profit; and 
yet they cannot sustain themselves in this trade. 

Again, said Mr. D. It is alleged that unfinished goods 
have been introduced into our country for the purpose of 
avoiding the revenue; but as the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, (Mr. Macrany,) had gone very fully into this 
point, he should not detain the Committee with any re- 
marks of his own upon that subject. By these and va- 
rious other stratagems, the protecting duty is evaded, 


and the markets of this country are stocked with English 
woollens. 


Ishall, said Mr. D, now invite the attention of the Com- 
mittee to an additional fact, which seemed to him to cor- 
roborate and sustain the inferences drawn from these 
He alluded to the unprecedented low price of 
woollens. The plain question, said. he, is, if they fairly 
pay the duties, can they be afforded at the prices at 
which they sell? If they can, to what cause ig. it to be 
imputed ? Goods which a few years since sold: for three 
to four dollars a yard, would now command no more than 
two dollars. Have our great rivals acquired new skill, 


fresh capital, or any unknown means by which they can 


now produce goods at one half what they costa few 
i ? If there be facts of this kind, that can ex- 
plain the fall in goods, said Mr. D. they are unknown to 
me. Indeed, the Bnglish themselves make no such pre- 
tence. It appears to me, said he, that the evasion of the 
duties is a principal means by which they are able to ac- 
complish this. ` If it be not so, I call, said be, on those 
who are incredulous, to assign the true causes ; and I am 
sure, he remarked, that they will be forced upon the al- 
ternative, either to impute it to forced sales, at great sa- 
crifices, resulting from distress, or to a combination of our 
rivals to destroy, by underselling our manufacturers ; for 
it cannot be credited that these goods pay the full duties, 
and are selling at a profit, at these reduced prices. Ifthe 
depression of the market is to be ascribed to the pecunia- 
ry distress and to forced sales at sacrifices, then it would 
be neither just nor generous to expose our manufacturers 
to such a competition : for it will result in mutual bank- 
ruptey ; for its tendency is to ruin both parties ; and the 
contest is desperate. 
If it is imputed to a combination to undersell, and pus 
then 


sy explanation of this anomaly must be found in: another | is the competition, most unequal and destructive to us 
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and will soon lead to the overthrow of the business. We | worked up, and not less than 3,200,000 yards of broads, 
supply our own market about in the ratio of six to one. | and 32,000,000 yards of narrow cloths, are annually pro- 
‘The plan of the combination, if any exist, 1s to drive us | duced ; that a capital little inferior to this is employed in 
from it by overstocking ; and it is easily effected, and at | the production of wool. This, said Mr. D. is the branch 
no great loss comparatively. Suppose, to illustrate the | of industry which is brought before us by the memorials 
argument, that 10,000,000 dollars worth of goods is the | on the table. It is represented as ‘sinking under embar- 
annual supply for the United States, and that amount | rassment ; and I hold, said he, that it is the duty of this 
is manufactured and thrown into the market—the sup- { Government to foster and cherish it; to extend to it a pa- 
ply is then equal to the demand. At the same time fo- | ternal arm, and to preserve it from an unnatural and ruin- 
reign manufacturers throw. into the market 1,000,000 of | ous competition. 
dollars worth of the same kind of goods. ‘There is then The law of 1824, said Mr. D., gave a duty of 353 per 
an overstock, and the price will sink below the Šctual | cent. on imported fabrics ; and it was doubtless the design 
overstock : for its precise amount can never be known— | of the Government, that it should operate as a clear pro- 
the English compute the ratio as two to one. Suppose, | tective duty ; but one half of it, or nearly that amount, 
however, the depreciation is ten per cent. they lose thal | has been taken away by the modification of the British 
amount on 1,000,000 dollars, which is 100,000 dollars, | tariff, and the other half is evaded. The memorialists 
while our manufacturers lose it upon 10,000,000 dol-| therefore demand no more than what is reasonable, when 
lars, which is equal to 1,000,000 dollars, or ten times as they seek to obtain the full advantages intended to be 
much ; and the less their interest is, in proportion to ours, | secured to them by that law. 
the greater will be our loss. This is a principle in loss I will now, said Mr. D., ask the attention of the com- 

‘and gain which should be well understood by us: for | mittee to another consideration. It has been said that 
no people understand the effect of overstocking a market | none, except the manufacturers, are interested in the 
better than the English. If they can, by ascheme of this | passage of this bill, and that it would be unjust to extend 
kind, destroy our establishments, and open the market to | relief to them while the farmer is languishing. 1 know, 
themselves, it is quite certain they will not be very scru:} said Mr. D., there has been some prejudice among far- 
pulous about employing the means, nor would they hesi- | mers against protective duties, on the ground that they 
tate to adventure in the speculation. ‘The market of the might operate prejudicially to their interests. If, said he, 
United States is the prize to be won, and it is an object | 1 were satisfied that such would be the effect upon this 
of no ordinary moment to the manufacturers of Great Bri- great and most essential branch of industry, 1 should 
tain. No nation is more wise than the English in manag- pause where fam: for I cannot yield my assent to any 
ing their own market. It has been uniformly protected | measure that will distress the farmer. He ¢laims our 
from the ruinous consequences resulting from an over- | first attention : for all occupations are subordinate to his. 
stock by importations ; and whenever they have a surplus | We draw from the fruits of his labor the largest measure 
of their own manufactures, it is carefully sent abroad to | ofour comforts and enjoyments, and he is as necessary to 
inundate some foreign market ; and ours is quite as likely | us as the succession of days and of seasons ; to him, there- 
to be selected as any other. Nor let it be supposed that | fore, we owe an obligation too deep and perpetual to 
they are incapable of combining for such purposes. With disregard his rights or prejudice his interests. I repeat, 
their immense capital, and frequent surplus of goods, itis | therefore, said he, that I cannot consent to take any 
easy to concert measurcs to break down the business of | thing from him to give to another. His labor is hard, 
others who have less capital but more interest at hazard, | and his gain is small, but his employment places him in 
and who cannot bring a joint capital to bear upon the | an attitude of happiness and independence which is in 
competition. If any are incredulous on this point, the | vain emulated by others. I cannot, however, said Mr. D., 
manufacturers of Spain and some other portions of conti- persuade myself that the protection proposed by this bill 
nental Europe can bear testimony that such combinations | to be given to the manufacturers can be prejudicial to 
have been formed, and their plans have resulted in sig- | the farmer. So far from it, it seems to me that, if these 
nal success. Be thig as it may, said Mr. D., sure Lam | establishments should cease their operations, it would 
that the embarrassed condition of our manufacturers is | overwhelm him with calamity. Let us look a moment at 
owing to some one, or all of these causes, and they have | the interest which the farmer has in sustaining the manu- 
appealed to this Government for its interposition ; and | facturer, Itis computed, from the best information that 
that they have most urgent reasons for making the ap- | can be obtained, that there are in the United States no 
peal, there can be no doubts. less than 15,000,000 sheep. That the interest of the 

We come then, said he, to the question whether this wool-growers is firmly allied to that of the manufacturer, 
branch of industry is deserving the consideration it claims. | there can be no doubt. They are soidentified, that they 

And here, said he, I have to lament the want of statistical | must stand or fall together. If the Government seal the 
information s an inconvenience that is daily felt in legisla- | fate of one, it will also seal the fate of the other : for 
tion; and itis to be hoped the day is not far distant, | they must prosper or perish together. As to this branch 
when we shall be annually put in possession of'as accurate | of farming, therefore, there can be no doubt. Let us 
information, as to the state and condition of agriculture | now see, said Mr. D., how the farmer, who produces 
and manufactures, as we now are in relation to the state grain, flour, and provisions, is affected by an increase of 
and condition of the Army and Navy. To understand the | manufactures. If the trade between this country and 
effect of measures which arc to regulate a branch of in- | Europe were reciprocal ;if it consisted in an exchange of 
dustry, we should know what that branch of industry con- | commodities ; the farmer might feel some apprehension 
sumes, and what it produces. But, in the absence of in- | for the market of his products if the trade were inter- 
formation of this kind, collected from official sources, we rupted—but the policy of Europe is to sell and not to 
must avail ourselves of the industry of individuals who buy. She will send into our market the products of her 
have devoted time and attention to the subject. It is com- | labor, but will not suffer us to feed her starving popula- 
puted, from the best information that can be obtained, | tion ; pressing as arc the necessities of the poor in Eng- 
that a capital equal to from 40,000.000 to 50,090,000 is | land, yet the corn laws are rigidly enforced ; and it seems 
invested m the manufacture of woollens ; that a popula- | to be her policy that her poor laborers had better perish 
tiun of from 60 to 70,000 persons is employed directly in | than be fed with the grain of this country. 
the business, and a population of from 20 to 30,000 per- I will show, said Mr. D., that the farmer does not rely 
sons indirectly ; that about $2,000,000 pounds of wool, | upon any foreign market for the disposal of by far the 
principally the growth of the United States, is annually ' larger portion of his surplus products: for the foreign 
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markets have, for many years, been becoming less and’ 
less valuable.to him. In 1790, when our population was 
less than four millions, we “exported sixty times more 
wheatthan in 1825, when our population was over twelve 
millions. Inthe same year we exported more than twice 
as much Indian corn, and as much flour into 89,000 bar- 
rels. In 1803, the value of exports in flour, wheat, corn, 
and the produce of animals, amounted to 15,470,000: dol- 
Jars. In 1826, to only 5,354,414 dollars, or about one- 
third as much. . Now, I need not pursue the inquiry, said 
Mr. D., to show that the foreign market is becoming less 
and less important to us. Nor neéd-{,-said he, labor to 
show that the surplus. produce now raised, is many fold 
greater than in 1799 or in 1803; for the farmers consti- 
tute much the largest class of citizens in the United 
States—spreading over the Northern, the Middle, the 
Western, and a portion of the Southern States. Nor 
need I, said Mr. D., labor to show that the amount of-ex- 
ports constitutes but a small portion of the stapl: of this 
great branch of industry, which is annually brought into 
the market. What, then, said Mr. D., becomes of the 
great mass of surplus products which sustains the farmer ? 
He knows that he sells, and out of the proceeds comes 
all the money he annually raises, and all the necessities. 
and comforts of life beyond the substantials of food, The 
custom house returns show that but an inconsiderable 
portion of this produce is exported. What, then, said he, 
1 repeat, becomes of it? There is-but one answer to the 
question. It is consumed by other branches of industry 
in this country than agricultural. It is the home market 
that swallows it up ; and it is upon this market that the 
farmer does and must place his reliance. It was observ- 
ed, and correctly, by the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Maxsany,] that the amount of flour annually exported 
from the Southern and Middle States to New England, 
was nearly equal to the export to all foreign markets. 

It can be demonstrated, said Mr. D., that the popula- 
tion engaged in the manufacture of cotton and woollen 
goods consumes annually a greater amount of produce 
than is exported to foreign markets. ‘his population is 
estimated at nearly three hundred thousand ; but suppose 
it to be no more than two hundred and thirty thousand, 
and if you allow to each individual a consumption of fifty 
cents worth of provisions a week, it will amount to 
7,500,000 dollars annually ; while the whole exports are 
equal to only 5,334,414 dollars. Stop, then, said Mr. D., 
your factories ; turn back the population upon agricul- 
ture, and increase the amount of products, while you di- 
minish the market, and the farmer would soon learn from 
the experiment, that the same ruin would overtake him 
which now threatens the manufacturer. This mass of 
evidence, said Mr. D., seems to show clearly, that the 
farmer and manufacturer are natural allies; that they 
are united by as strong ties as a common interest can 
throw around them, and that the most sure and certain 
method of improving the condition of the farmer is to 
enlarge the home market. ï anno enthusiast, said Mr. 
D., but endeayor to.Jook at the state of the country as it 
js, and hope this view of the subject will be considered 
with candor by the House. 

Having, said Mr. D., compressed what I had to say up- 
on the propriety of granting relief to manufacturers into 
as narrow & compass as possible, E come now to consider 
the provisions of the bill, and their operation upon the 
revenue. And here, said he, I may be permitted to re- 
mark, that we do not possess information so much in de- 
tail.as is desirable, nor is it possible to obtain it. The 
custom house gives no account of the amount or number 
of yards of goods of different qualities which are import- 
ed, but merely the gross amount of the value of the 
whole. By a statement from the Treasury, it appears, 
that the year ending the 30th September 1826, the value | 
ef Sloth and ‘cassimeres imported, was $4, 


| flannels and baizes, $ 586,442; of negro cloths, $169,000 ; 
making 5,302,156 dollars, If, said Mr. D., we could be 
| informed of the exactamount of superfine cloths, of fine 
cloths, and of coarse cloths, which are imported, this 
would be one step towards ascertaining, with greater ac- 
curagy, the effect to be produced upon the revenue, and 
the probable operation of the bill; but this effect and 
this operation, would, by no means, then be fully ascer- 
tained : for it seems to be admitted that cloths are now ` 
undervalued, and the revenue less than it should be. ff, 
therefore, the present bill enforcesa rigid coHection of 
the full amount 4f revenue, it would thus far tend to in- 
crease the revenue; but if the law is enforced, it tends 
to diminish importation: so that, in these subtile opera- 
tions of trade, it is difficult to determine what may be 
abstracted from, or added to the revenue. I have, how- 
ever, said Mr. D., for want of better evidence, procured 
from gentlemen well acquainted with the importing trade, 
an estimate of the probable amount of goods which will 
rise above the highest minimum, and the amount which 
will fall between the minimums; and they state, from 
their knowledge of the business, that, out of $ 4,546,714 
worth of: cloths and cassimeres, being the amount import. 
ed in the last year, $750,000 would consist of cloths cost- 
ing more than four dollars the square yard, and, conse- 
quently, would not be affected at all by the bill : 1,500,000 
dollars would be worth more than 2 dollars 50 cents the 
square yard, and less than 4 dollars the square yard. On 
this ‘amount, the highest possible duty, supposing the 
cloth to be worth 2 dollars and 50 cents the square yard, 
would be 53 per cent. and so verging downward as the 
price increases to 33} per cent.; but the highest proba- 
ble price, in practice, would be no more Sian 50 per- 
cent. ; which isan increase upon the present duty of” 
16 2-3 per cent.; the average increase, therefore, be- 
tween the minimum of 2 dollars 50 cents and 4 dollars 
the square yard is 8} percent., and this, if no allow- 
ance is made for a continuance of frauds, would not place 
the manufacturer on as favorable ground as was intended 
by the law of 1824, nor is it believed that it can materially 
diminish the revenue. $ 1,000,000 would be worth from 
2 dollars to 2 dollars and 50 cents the square yard; the 
highest duty paid on these goods, would be 41 per cent., 
the lowest $34—the highest increase about 7 per cent., 
and the average increase, from the present duty, 34 per 
cent. Itis obvious, that if importations could be freely 
made at 333 per cent. duty, the two grades of cloths last 
mentioned, would not be excluded by any increase here 
imposed. And, said Mr. D., need not again repeat, that 
these increased duties, if duly collected, do not place 
the manufacturer“on as favorable terms of competition as 
were originally intended for him. 

The next class of cloths is kerseymeres, worth from 2 
dollars to 2 dollars 50.cents the square yard, to the amount 
of 400,000 dollars ; these are subject to the same remarks 
as the cloths last mentioned, being of the same value. 
The next class is cloths worth from 1 dollar 50 cents to 
2 dollars the square yard, to the amount of 500,000 dol- 
lars: the highest duty paid by these is 55 per cent., and 
so verging downward to 41 per cent. How much the 
importation of this class of goods will be diminished, or 
how much the revenue will be affected by the increased 
duty; I leave, said Mr. D., to gentlemen who have great- 
er financial skill than myself to determine. It is appa- 
rent, however, that no se:ious loss can accrue. TU here 
take oceasion to observe, said Mr. D., that, as the sense 
of the House, so far as I understand it, seems to require 
an intermediate minimum, between 40 cents and 2 dollars 
and 50 cents, I shall give my assent to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Barxry,] 
if he will limit it to the insertion of only $ 1 and 50 cents 
I shall not support this amendment from a conviction that 


546,714 ; of | the bill is made more perfect by it, but because the judg- 
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mentand experience of others call for the adoption of it 
If thisamendment be adopted, there will fall under its 
according to the estimate, about 400,000 dollars’ worth 
of cloths, valued at from 40 centsto J dollar 50 cents the 
square yard. ` I have, said Mr. D., gone into.no calcula- 
tion of per centage, or probable loss of revenue upon this 
class of goods : for nothing can result from it which ought 
to affect the decision of the question before the commit- 
tee. It is too. obvious to admit’of doubt, said Mr. D., 
that the coarser fabrics have, for a long time, been mostly 
supphed from the American factories ; that there is most 
ample preparation to supply them ; and that no want of 
them would be known or felt, if importations were to 
cease immediately. The duty of 334 per cent, if fully 
enforced, as was intended when the law was passed, 
would as effectually exclude the low priced woollens as 
100 per cent.. Lam, said Mr. D., most fully convinced, 
when Itake into consideration the probable increase of 
importations of goods, the value of which will corres- 
pond nearly to the proposed minimums, and the fact, that 
the whole amount of revenue will, hereafter, be collect- 
ed, that there can be no material diminution of the re- 
venue. 

An amendment has been offered, which proposes an 
adherence to the ad valorem duty; and it further pro- 
poses to enforce the law of 1824, by the aid of appraisers. 
The efficiency, or rather the inefliciency, of this system, 
has been fully tested. We cannot expect to make a law 
with more ample provisions than the one now in force : 
it is loaded with penalties and oaths : and yet, with all its 
barriers, it has afforded little or no protection. The com- 
mittee were persuaded that no other system than that re- 
ported could produce a reform in the custom house ; and, 
therefore, adopted the principle of fixing, by law, the 
standard valuc of goods. ‘They were aware that its ope- 
ration would be precisely that of the law of 1824, but 
deemed this less important than that its provisions should 
be effectual to secure the duties, 

I will now, said Mr. D., make a few remarks upon the 
objections which have been urged by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Inanam, ] against the provisions of the 
bill. He commenced his ingenious argument by an eu- 
logium on the policy which has raised the manufacture of 
cotton to its present prosperity. ‘This he imputed to the 
tarit of 1816, which levies a square yard duty. But the 
gentleman remarked, that the bill under consideration 
involved a new principle, because it contains more than 
one standard by which the duty is to be assessed on the 
square yard. 

This I deny, said Mr. D. : for the principle consists in 
fixing the standard. It lies in establishing by law the 

rice of goods, and it cannot be material whether there 

e one or more standards in a bill; the principle remains 
the same. But the gentleman says a scale of minimam 
opens a temptation to fraud and perjury, which no virtue 
can resist. ‘That men of corrupt morals may attempt, by 
their invoices, to crowd goods which, in value, should 
rise a little above a minimum, below it, L have no doubt, 
because they would pay less duty ; but as you advance 
in price above any minimum, the further you recede from 
it, the more obvious it is rendered, that the goods cannot 
be invoiced below it, until you arrive at a point where it 
is so apparent.that the goods must rise above the mini- 
mum value, that no doubt can remain about it.” Here 
fraud and knavery must cease ; and this point is not far 
removed from the minimum : so that, for the most part, 
the bill under consideration will keep importers honest. 
Now, how is it with the law as it now stands? Woes it 
not hold out temptation to fraud and perjury? Is it not 
obvious that if goods are set at less than their value in 
the invoice, the owner gains one-third part of every dol- 
lar he depresses them? Is not this temptation ? and 
ought not all the revenue laws be repealed because aman 


may sin under them? The law, as it now is, affords. 
through all its operations, a temptation to defraud and 
cheat in every kind of goods. The bill before us has at 
least this recommendation, that fraudscan only be effect- 
ed in goods the value of which approaches, near to the 
square yard standard. The gentleman has also said, the 
operation of the provisions of the bill cannot be endured 
by the public, because the duty is not uniform—it is 
higher upon one kind of goods than another. I thought, 
said Mr. D., when I heard this argument urged with much 
zeal and ingenuity, that the gentleman had forgotten the 
commendation he bestowed upon. the square yard duty 
upon cotton goods. ; 

I would, said Mr. D., ask the gentleman if he did not 
advocate that system—if he did not vote for that law ? 
And if he does not now acknowledge the measure to have 
been a wise and salutary one? But what is the differ- 
ence between the principle as applied to cottons and to 
woollens? The want of uniformity is inberent in the sys- 
tem, and it cannot be divested of it. Yet the gentleman 
holds the system to be most salutary in cottons, but odious 
in woollens. It cannot be the principle the gentleman 
complains of : for if duties are to be considered as taxes, 
and taxes are to be assessed equally, then theduty upon 
cottonsis’no less ‘objectionable than a like duty upon wool- 
lens. But I will not, said Mr. D., push the comparison 
further ; for E fear the committee is weary of lending its 
attention to me ; I will therefore hasten to a conclusion. 
It has been remarked by the gentleman from Delaware, 
(Mr. M‘Lays,] that the depression is only temporary. No 
matter, sir, from what cause it springs, it has already en- 
dured for many months, and whether it be temporary or 
perpetual, if it continues to bear with its present weight 
it will soon perform its work, and the aid of this Govern- 
ment will then be unnecessary. Let us not then mock 
the hopes, the feelings, and the experience of the manu- 
facturers, with delusive promises of future aid, but let us 
yield them a prompt and effectual relief. 

Mr. BARNEY, of Maryland, having varied his motion 
of amendment in such a manner as to insert a minimum 
of $1 50 between the two minimums of 40 cents and 
$2 50, observed, that the acceptance of his amendment 
by the Committee on Manufactures would materially cir- 
cumscribe the range of his remarks. The denunciation 
of Anti-Republican, used by the honorable member from 
New York, would apply with more propriety to the ope- 
ration of the bill which proposes virtually to exclude all 
cassimeres consumed in the country, as the second mini- 
mum would embrace those selling from 75 cents to 337 
cents all 6-4 broad cloths, selling from $1 12 to $5 06, 
than to the amendment which contemplates to admit 
those qualities of woollens usually worn by the middling 
classes of society. Mr. B. professed himself anxious to 
promote that independence which he considered the 
brightest attribute in the American character, and why 
should we not desire to become as independent of fo- 
reigners for the garments we wear, as we are in the prin- 
ciples which characterise our free and happy institution ! 
It is objected to a scale of minimums, by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, that a door is thus opened to stupen- 
dous frauds ; and the honorable member from South Ca- 
rolina asks, what is to prevent the importer invoicing his 
goods, which cost 250 at 40 cents ? Inanswer, Mr. B. 
stated, that a minimum scale which fixed the value of an 
article costing more than 40 ccuts, and less than 250, 
could be readily assigned to its proper grade by even an 
unskilful appraiser; and he would advocate this feature 
of the bill if its sole object was to assist those officers in 
the great importing city of New York, in the discharge of 
their Herculean labors. In that city the duty on 49 mil- 
lions being more than one half of the whole importations 
of the Union, were annually collected ; and it was physi- 
cally impossible, ‘with the utmost exertion of industry and 
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perseverance, that the appraisers could do more than 
make a superficial examination of the innumerable in- 
voices and packages submitted to their inspection. We 
are told that we must touch with great caution on any 
measure affecting. the revenue of the country. Mr. B. 
did not consider this bill, as amended, was calculated to 
impair the revenue ; on the contrary, by augmenting the 
resources of the Nation, it gave to the People the means 
of increasing their comforts in the consumption of duti- 
able articles; and by imposing additional guards on the 
collection of imports, would augment its productiveness. 
He regretted to hear frequent allusions to our finances, 
and it might not be considered ill-timed to take a cursory 
view of the National Debt, and our ability to extinguish 
it. The revenue was estimated at 23 millions. The ex- 
penditures of the Government, including the Civil List, 
Military and Naval appropriations, about 10 millions, 
leaving 13 millions applicable to the operations of the 
Sinking Fund. We owe, nominally, 70 millions—13 mil- 
lions being 3 për cent, stock, must be considered as irre- 
deemable : for a period can never arrive, when a more 
advantageous use could not be made of the funds of the 
Nation, than paying off a 3 per cent. stock. Seven mil- 
lions were subscribed to the United States’ Bank, and we 
hold an equal amount of the stock of that institution, 
which pays more than an equivalent in interest ; and will, 
ultimately, redeem itself. Thus leaving the actual debt 
of the Nation at 50 millions ; which, by the operation of 
the Sinking Fund, must be paid off in less than seven 
years. Andis the payment of this debt pressed upon 
us? On the contrary, do not the capitalists of the coun- 
try look to the public funds with the utmost solicitude, 
as the only means of investment? and when it was de- 
cided to pay off a part only of the debt, by drawing lots 
among the holders of certificates, those whose stock re- 
mained unpaid, were considered as having drawn prizes. 
An artificial panic is sometimes created to influence a 
decision on important measures. Thus, when the tariff 
of 1824 was under consideration, the consequences’ pre- 
dicted from its passage, were, the destruction of the re- 
venue, the annihilation of commerce, the public debt 
perpetuated, and the foundation of our Union sapped by 
sectional jealousies, arraying the North against the South, 
and the East against the West; yet the result of two 
years’ experience, shows that the revenue has enjoyed 
unexampled prosperity ; commerce has been invigorat- 
ed; the public debt reduced near twenty millions, and 
the’Republic, fearlessly advancing in her march to the 
high destines which await her. Such chimeras have no 
influence in deciding my course as it relates to the bill 
under consideration, and if the amendment now offered, 
is adopted, I am prepared to give it my support. 

The motion being taken on Mr. BARNEY’S amend- 
ment, it was adopted, ayes 82, noes 30. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, that, not being as yet satis- 
fied whether it was the intention of the committee to go 
beyond the -commission of the tariff of 1824 or not, he 
would move'the following amendment: 

‘That, whenever in the opinion of the collector, there 
shall be just grounds to suspect that goods, wares, or 
merchandise, subject to ad valorem duty and imported 
into his district, have been imported in an unfinished or 
imperfect state for the purpose of evading the full opera- 
tion of the revenue laws of the United States, such col- 
lector shall direct the same to be appraised, and such 


goods, wares, and merchandise, shall be appraised as if | 


they had been imported in a finished or perfect state, and 
there ‘shall be added fifty per centum on the appraised 
value, on which aggregate amount the duties on such 
goods, wares, or merchandise, shall be estimated. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, whenever 


the appraisers of the United States, or other persons act- į 
ing as appraisers, shall, according to the provisions of the | 


act of the Ist March, 1823, or of this act, fixa valuation 
upon any merchandise imported, the duty shall be charg- 
ed upon such valuation, with such additions as may be 
prescribed by the provisions of such acts, any invoice or 
any provision in the act of Ist March, 1823, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” . 

The discussion of this amendment would ascertain the 
general principle intended by the House in protecting this 
manufacture. He had yesterday submitted a calculation 
intended to illustrate the operation of the bill; and though 
he. understood that it had heen printed in time, he did 
not now see it on the table of members. How this had 
happened, he could not tell : but as he was desirous that 
the House should be in possession of as full information 
as practicable, he would move that for the present the 
farther consideration of the bill be postponed, and that 
the committee take up a bill in relation to certain Swe- 
dish ships, 

Mr. MALLARY hoped the gentleman would not press 
this motion, as there remain but twenty working days till 
the end of the session. 

The postponement was negatived. 

Mr. STRONG inquired of the Chair whether it would 
be in order, at this time, to amend the original bill ? 

The CHAIR decided that it would not. 

Mr, CAMBRELENG said, he had no wish to embarrass 
the bill, and would have no objection to withdraw his 
amendment, if it could as well be offered in the House. 
Perhaps, however, it would save time to take the question 
upon it now. The question was taken accordingly, and 
the amendment of Mr. CamBRELENG was rejected, ayes 
63, noes 80. 

Mr WICKLIFFE now offered the following amend- 
ment: 

“Section 4th. And be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the first day of August, in the year 1827, in lieu of 
the duties now imposed, by law, on foreign distilled 
spirits, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, on im- 
ported spirits, distilled from grain, the following duties, 
to wit: On spirits of Ist proof, sixty-seven cents per gal- 
lon—of 2d proof, seventy cents per gallon—of 3d proof, 
seventy-three cents per gallon—of 4th proof, seventy- 
seyen cents per gallon—of 5th proof, eighty five cents 
per gallon—above 5th proof, one dollar per gallon. On 
distilled spirits, from any other matcrials than grain, of Ist 
and 2d proof, sixty-three cents per gallon—of 3d proof, 
sixty-seven cents per gallon—of 4th proof, seventy-three 
cents per gallon—of 5th proof, eighty-two cents per gal- 
lon; and above Sth proof, ninety-five cents per gallon.” 

In support of this amendment, Mr. W. said, that if it 
was the intention of the Representatives of the People of 
the United States to enter at this time into a consideration 
of the great subject of the protection of domestic indus- 
try, and of the manufacturing classes, why should they 
neglect another leading interest of the country, whose 
invested capital was at least equal to that of the wooilen 
manufacturers ? - He alluded to the grain growing inte- 
rest—to the farmers of the United States. ‘There was no 
man who would go farther than he in protecting the in- 
dustry of the country, provided a due regard was had to 
the claims of the various interests which equally claimed 
protection. Convinced, however, as he was, that the bill 
now under consideration would give, not merely protec- 
tion to the woollen manufacture, but a total exclusion of 
the foreign fabric, he was opposed to that bill, and if the 
House was to enter at all upon the system, he, as the Re- 
presentative of a district whose staple production stood in 
greater need of protection than woollens, could not, con- 
sent to omit the present opportunity of ascertaining whe- 
ther the farming interest should not also receive pro- 
tection. 

The question being taken on the amendment, it was 
negatived. ` 
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Mr. WRIGHT now meved to amend the bill, by strik- 
ing out the words “and blankets” wherever they oc. 
curred. ; . 

Mr. FORSYTH observed, that when the bill was 
brought into the House, he had understood it as being in- 
tended for the protection of manufactures actually esta- 
blished and in operation. He had never heard of any 
such manufacture in this country as that of blankets. He 
should like to know where they were. : 

The question was then taken on Mr. WRIGHT’S 
amendment, and negatived. E 

The committee then rose and reported the bill as 
amended, when the amendments were all agreed to in the 
House. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG now renewed the motion which 
he had made in committee for the amendment of the bill, 
but as he did not wish to go inte the discussion of the sub- 
ject at this time, he would move to lay the bill, as amend- 
ed, upon the table, and let it be printed. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, said that he had been fully 
satisfied that it was the policy of thisfcountry to protect 
domestic industry. He had also been fully in favor of the 
law of 1824, enacted for that purpose, and now, for pre- 
cisely the same reasons, he was for granting additional en- 
couragement to the woollen manufacturer. He should, 
however, prefer accomplishing this end by an addition to 
the present ad valorem duty. The object of the bill 
needed no disguise. It was not intended merely as a 
means of enforcing the execution of the act of 1824, but to 
increase the protecting duty. And he was in favor of do- 
ing this fairly and openly. The object of all tariff laws 
ever passed was to enable the manufacturer to enter 
into the market on the same terms with foreigners ; 
no matter whether the duty was five per cent. or one 
thousand per cent, unless it did this it did nothing. 
The very first law passed under this Government, lay- 
ing duties on imports, in July, 1799, stated in its pream- 
ble, that one of the objects for passing it was to encourage 
manufactures. It combined the two operations of rais- 
ing a revenue and protecting the manufactures of the 
country. 

The law of 1816, with the same view, imposed an ad 
valorem duty of 25 per cent. That of 1824, raised it to 
33} per cent., having still the same object in view—to 
bring the manufacturer into the market on equal terms. 
He repeated, any encouragement short of this would be 
useless, deceptive, and ruinous, Since 1824,a difference 
had arisen of ten cents a yard in favor of the foreign ma- 


nufacturer—and if 334 per cent. would not avoid this, the 


duty must be increased till it was sufficient to do so. 
Some difficulty arose from the duty in the bill being cal- 
culated upon the square yard. But he had been inform- 
ed by persons conversant with commercial practice, that 
this difficulty would soon be removed by the mode of in- 
voicing the goods, being changed, from ranning yards to 
square yards. his change would be the interest of the 
British merchant and his agent, since it would greatly 
facilitate the entry of their goods at the custom-house. 

Mr. W. concluded a very animated speech by declaring 
his entire conviction that the manufacturers required pro- 
tection to the amount of 16 cents, and that, by extending 
it to. them, not only the manufacturing interest of the 
country would be cherished, but the interests of agricul- 
ture, and, ultimately, those of commerce also. They 
were all involved in one system, and would all be affect- 
ed by the same measures. He should forbear, however, 
at present entering upon the general subject, but would 
conclude by suggesting to his friend from New York, to 
offer an amendment on the ad yalorem principle, 

The question now recurring on the amendment of Mr. 
CAMBRELENG, (to increase the power of the apprai- 
sers, &c.) and being about to be taken~ : 


Mr. FORSYTH demanded thatit be taken by yeas and 
nays; and it was so ordered by the House. roan 

Mr CAMBRELENG then observed, that, since the 
House had refused to postpone the consideration of the 
bill, he must, unprepared as he was, embrace the oppor- 
tunity of replying at once to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Davrs.] 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then commenced, and had pro- 
ceeded some length in his speech, when, 

Mr. HAMILTON, suggesting that it was scarcely fair 
to oblige the gentleman from New York to proceed with- 
out epportunity for preparation, in replying to a very 
able and sensible Speech, delivered no longer ago than 
this morning, offered to move an adjournment, which Mr. 
C. at first refused, but having finally assented— 

Mr. HAMILTON made the motion, and it prevailed. 


Tuunspay, Fesnvarr 1, 1827. 
DEPORTED SLAVES. 


The preamble and resolution submitted by 'Mr. TA- 
LIAFERRO, yesterday, and laid on the table, were 
called up : 

Mr. EVERETT stated, that he was yesterday detain- 
ed from his seat when this subject was unde? considera. 
tion. It was a subject which had lately engaged much 
of the attention of the Committee of Foreign Affairs. 
The Chairman of that Committee, [Mr. Fonsyra] had yes- 
terday expressed the opinion that there would. be no sur- 
plus of the fund in question, when the just claims upon 
it should have been paid off. In this opinion, said Mr. 
E. I concur. The sum agreed to be paid by the Eng- 
lish Government, and of which the first half had been 
already received by the American Government, was paid 
in pursuance of the statements and estimates urged on 
the British Government by this Government and its 
Ministers. We have told them, in every form, that 
$1,200,000 was necessary—nay, was inadequate—to dis- 
charge the claims under the Treaty of Ghent, and the 
Convention of 1822. We have been for years urging, 
that not only this, but that more was due. Under these 
circumstances, I own, Sir, I feel it tobea question of pub- 
lic delicacy, whether this House ought to entertain even 
the inquiry what is to be done with the residue.. I do 
not believe, according to the information that has been 
submitted to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, that 
there will be any residue ; and I must strongly question 
the expediency of moving, at this time, the question 
what appropriation is to be made of a supposed possible 
remainder. { would, for these reasons, move you, sir, | 
to lay the resolution on the table. 

This motion was, however, withdrawn by Mr. E. at the 
suggestion of 

Mr. TALIAFERRO, who observed that he felt a per- 
fect coincidence in the general sentiments expressed b 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 3 nor was it his inten- 
tion to press the resolution, if the House scemed reluc- 
tant to adopt it. He paid the utmost attention to what 
had fallen from gentlemen ; but, with all due deference, 
he must take leave to say that, whatever lights may haye 
been concentrated on the Committee of Foreign Affairs, 
iu relation to this subject, no rays had as yet fallen upon 
him. The Committee had presented to the House a mere 
result, unaccompanied by any of the facts and circum. 
stances from which it had been deduced. To the bill, 
and the bill alone, he looked for all the information 
received as yet from that Committee. He had used 
many endeavors to ascertain what might be the practical 
effect of the recent arrangement, as to these claims. He 
had ascertained that the total amount claimed would fall 
little short of $1,500,000. When he took this amount 
into view, and considered, at the same time, the precise 
and narrow terms intended to he insisted upon in inter- 
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-preting the article of the treaty of Ghent, on. this. sub- 
ject ; and when he included one othersubject, :(on:;which 
the did.not pretend to be able to. speak positively,) viz. 
the. manner in which:the Commissioners were likely to 
settle the question: of interest, he was led upon the 
whole to believe, that a residuum. would certainly re- 
main. Should the Commissioners, as was said to be 

robable, allow one-half. of the interest, on this amount 
of 1,510,000 dollars, he -was:induced to conclude, from 
what.he knew. of the general ‘supject, that two-thirds 
of the claims would be stricken from: the list, and that 
500,000 was the maximum that could be paid under a 
strict construction of the. Treaty ; and if the halfinterest 
should be added, the whole would not exceed 800,000 
dollars; but, as the whole amount to be allowed by Great 
Britain was 1,200,000 dollars, there must, necessarily, 
be a residuum. He felt the fullforce of the objections 
urged by the gentleman from Massachusetts on the 
point of delicacy, and he agreed with that gentleman, 
that there might be some indclicacy in the resolution, if 
it was presented as a call for the adoptien of any sub- 
stantive act, but it proposed no such act. It asked a 
mere inquiry, and, in that view, he thought it not liable 
io the objection. He was sorry that the duty of de- 
fending the resolution devolved upon him ; nothing but 
asense of duty had induced him to offer it : for there 
were two topics: which he never wished to see intro- 
duced inta this House. One‘ was, the subject of our 
red brethren, and the other, which was referred to in 
the resolution; but he was'so situated, thatit had not 
been in his power to avoid doing something in this 
matter. His constituents had deeply suffered by these 
depredations, and many of them were found among the 
number of the claimants, nor should he have perform- 
ed his duty to them, had he omitted to take the step 
which he had done. 

Mr. DRAYTON said that he had yesterday considered 
the resolutions as of no special importance, but, upon fur- 
ther reflection, he was of opinion that its adoption was 
not only unnecessary, but might prove injurious to the 
‘national: character. The treaty itself was not yet ratifi- 
ed by Great: Britain. A second payment had not yet 
been made, and yet the House was called upon thus 
early to provide for a distribution of the residuum which 
might remain after all the claimants were paid. Should 
Congress adopt such a resolution, the practical effect 
upon the country would be to produce a general im- 
pression, that such surplus would remain. ‘Though such 
a conclusion did not legitimately follow, yet it would 
‘jnfalibly be made. He considered the resolution as 
decidedly premature. ‘There was abundant ‘time to pro- 
vide for such a case if it should occur. Should no law 
pass until next session for that purpose, it would be soon 
enough, and the House would then have some certain 
information to guide it, instead of mere probability, or 
vague conjecture. Mr. D. said he would not move to 
lay the resolution.on the table, but was of opinion that it 
ought not to pass, 

Mr. TALIAFERRO said that it would be entirely 
agreeable to him that the resolution should be laid on the 
table, as: he was in no wise strenuous for its immedi- 
ate adoption ; whereupon, 

Mr, EVERETT renewed his motion to lay it on the 
table, and the resolution was laid on the table accord- 
ingly. $ 

PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS. 


The following resolution, moved. by Mr. SAUNDERS, 
yesterday, and laid on the table, was called up and read : 
« Resolved, That the Secretary of State communicate 
to this House a list of such of the newspapers in each of 
the States, in which the laws of Congress were directed 


to be published in the years 1825, and 1826. “Alo, a list | shall select the change 


of such, in which the laws are directed to be publish- 
ed in 1827, designating the changes which have been 
made, and the reason for each change.” 

The question of consideration being put by the Chair, 
was decided ‘in -the affirmative. i 

In support of this resolution, 

Mr. SAUNDERS observed, that it miglit be proper to 
submit to the House some of the reasons which: had in- 
duced him to offerit. Hehad at the last session pre- 
‘sented a similar call, but he had not then urged its adop- 
tion, because he understood a general examination would 
take place on the subject of the public expenditure. 
But he had not given up his object, or lost sight of it. 
By the act of 1795, the publication of the laws was or- 
dered by Congress. In the session of 1799, it was or- 
dered that all the laws passed should be published in 
one newspaper in each of the States, and if no one pa- 
per had sufficient circulation to give them general public- 
ity, then the publication might be extended to three 
different papers. By the law of 1814, they were directed 
to be published in two papers in each of the Territories. 
In 1818, they were authorized to be published in one pa- 
per within the District of Columbia ; and, finally, by the 
act of 1820, they were to be published in one paper 
within the District, and in three papers in each of the 
States and Territories. What, asked Mr. S. was the 
‘purpose intended'to be effected by these successive 
acts? Was it the mere preservation of the laws them. 
selyes ? or was it to give them such a circulation as 
should make them universally known to the nation ? It 
certainly could not have been the mere preservation of 
the laws in a vehicle so evanescent and perishing. Jt 
could have only been that the Acts of the Legislature 
might be diffused and rendered public, for the benefit of 
those on whom they were to operate. That this was 
the intention, was manifest from the act of 1799, which 
provided that, if one paper had not a sufficient circula- 
Í tion, the laws might be published in three papers in one 
(State. The question which now presented itself, was, 

whether the intention of Congress in this respect, had 
been carried into effect. I, (said Mr. Saunpens,) affirms 
that ithas not. The gentleman who is now at the head 
of the State Department, has been guilty of selecting 
papers, more for political and personal objects, than to 
give the greatest publicity to the laws. He was justifi- 
ed in making this assertion, as well by the informa- 
tion sent by that gentleman to this House, as by credi- 
ble information received from other sources. I shall not, 
I trust, be accused of getting up this call for purposes 
of effect, nor be told that this is a small business. If it 
is a small business, it has been made use of for no 
small purposes. 1 drafted this resolution with the in- 
tion of presenting it when the late Secretary of State 
left that office to take the Presidential chair, But I was 
then told, that it would be rash to suppose that the gen- 
tleman who is now at the head of that Department would 
make use of his power on this subject, for the purpose 
of controlling the press; but experience has since con- 
vinced me, that he has been, and is, guilty of so doing. 
Sir, what are the facts in this case? Look at the report 
made to this House last session, and you will find that, 
though that gentleman had been but one year in office, 
changes had already been made in sixteen different pa- 
pers, before employed for the publication of the laws. 1 
shall not now go into an inquiry as to the political, or 
‘other character of these different papers, or the necessi- 
ty of the changes which are made, but I shall leave 
it to other gentlemen, who come from the several vi- 
cinities where the change was made, to give to the 
House more accurate information than I can; but I do ’ 
assert, that the power has been exercised for improper 
ends and purposes. As an illustration’ of this’ position, I 
which has been made in this Dis- 
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trict, in substituting the National Journal for the National 
Intelligencer, as the organ for publishing the laws. - It is 
known to all who hear me, that the National Intelligencer 
had been employed for this purpose from a very carly 
period in the Government to the day in which that gen- 
tleman came into office. It enjoyed a very general and 
éxtensiye circulation, and was universally considered as 
so connected with the Government, that all persons re- 
sorted to it for the earliest and most authentic intelli- 
gence. But the present Secretary took the printing of 
the laws from the National Intelligencer, and gave it to 
the National Journal. Now he believed there was not a 
gentleman on the floor, or any other person to be found, 
who would say that, at the time this transfer was 
made, the National Journal had more circulation than the 
National Intelligencer ; or, that the National Intelligen- 
cer had: not uniformly published the laws in a manner 
entirely satisfactory to the public. For what purpose 
had this change been made ? If I say that it was fora 
political and personal purpose, I make the assertion only 
because I believe it to be true. Itis well known that, 
during the pendency of the Presidential election, that 
_ paper had so tar departed from all safe precedent, as to 
advocate another candidate for the Presidency than 
either the gentleman who now fills that office, or the 
gentleman who is now Secretary of State. ‘The change 
was made for the purpose of punishing this departure ; 
and of bringing back that paper to its allegiance to the 
Administration. How far this purpose has been effect- 
ed, time must show. But it may still be asked, why do 
I push this inquiry ? I answer, that, though such may be 
my opinion, yet, perhaps, it may not be the opinion of 
the House ; and it is proper and necessary, in order to 
the formation of a correct judgment, that the House 
should have the whole ground placed before them. 
When that shall be done, it will satisfactorily appear, un- 
less Lum greatly mistaken, that the whole of the changes 
which have been made, in this matter, have been made 
for apolitical purpose. Of the many papers from which 
the printing of the laws has been thus taken away, I 
will now call the attention of the House to but three. I 
refer to the New Hampshire Patriot, to the Argus of 
Maine, and to the Western Argus, published in Ken- 
tucky. The New Hampshire Patriot, Mr. S. said, was 
established many years ago: it has 4,000 subscribers, 
and its circulaticn is more extensive than that of any 
other paper published in that State. The political course 
pursued by its editors, during the darkest and most try- 
‘ing times, was strictly republican : it is still republican. 
From a paper like this, the printing was taken, that it 
might be given to a paper of not more than six months’ 
standing, and of a very limited circulation, The change, 
therefore, could not have been made for the purpose of 
securing as wide a circulation of the laws as possible, 
nor in consequence of any change in the opinions of the 
editors of the paper abandoned: for the character and 
course of that paper remains still unchanged. It must 
have been because the new paper held doctrines more 
conformable to those of the Exccutive, or of the Depart- 
mente As to the Argus of Maine, it was established in 
the year 1805, and the printing of the Jaws was given to 
it by Mr. Madison. Its circulation was extensive ; its 
principles republican. The paper preferred had been 
established only five or six years,and bad a smaller circu- 
lation. The Argus continues still the same in its politi- 
eal character. ‘Phe principles it holds are not agreeable 
to the Secretary, and for this. reason, I presume, the 
printing was taken from it. ‘The Kentucky Argus is a 
paper published at the seat of Government. ` Its circula- 
tion is very extensive; and when the present President 
and present Secretary were both candidates for the Ex- 
ecutive office, it supported the pretensions of the latter, 
in preference to those of the former. The Editor, too, 
Vou. IH.-—58 


was the author of a very important: work, in which -he 
advocated the right to the navigation of the Mississippi, 
in preference to the right to the fisheries. He-still re- 
mained true to his principles, while the question of the 
fisheries hasbeen postponed to a ore convenient season. 

More instances might be adduced, but these muse be 
sufficient to show that the changes made by the Secreta- 
ry of State had their origin in personal and political mo- 
tives ; that in making them, that officer had not fulfilled 
the true intent of Congress, but had executed this part 
of his official power as a means of promoting particular 
views, and as a bounty to those editors whose language 
and political conduct was agreeable to himself and to the 
Executive. 

He was not to be told, that the pecuniary amount in- 
volved in this matter was too small to influence the edi- 
tors of this country. There were 82 papers employed 
in publishing the laws, the yearly charge for which ser- 
vice might amount, on an average, to 150 or 200 dollars. 
Various advertisements also from the Executive Depart- 
ment, usually followed the printing of the laws, and con- 
tributed to swell the amount. The total sum thus dis. 
tributed could not amount to less than between twenty 
and thirty thousand dollars. This, to be sure, for such a 
Government, was nota great sum; it was not of the ex- 
pense that he complained, but of the purpose by which 
this expenditure was controlled. It seemed to speak a 
language of the Department, and to say to the various 
editors now employed, that they were not to expect a 
continuation of the favor of Government, unless they 
would submit to support, to the fullest extent, the doc- 
trines and wishes of the Department of State. But the 
effect of such a course of things was calculated to ope- 
rate, not only on those who now print the laws, but on 
all those who might have any desire to print them. By 
seeing those rewarded who had shown the most.zeal in 
promoting the Secretary’s views, they would naturally 
be taught to infer, that if they displayed a zeal, still 
more ardent, they should have it conferred upon them. 

It was thus calculated to operate, and did actually ope- 
rate, so far as it went to control the freedom of the press, 
and to enlist throughout the country that powerful instra- 
ment in behalf of the views of the State Department. 
In this respect, it was much more effectual and much 
more dangerous than the far-famed alien and sedition 
laws. The provisions of those laws were direct and 
tangible. They were open, and scen of all. But the 
power to which he alluded, operated directly, but was 
not seen so to operate. If there were any truths of un- 
disputed authority, they were these ; that large standing 
armies are dangerous to republics in time of peace, and 
that the freedom of the press must be preserved invio. 
late. It was as much the duty of Congress to watch 
over the one as over the other. But, if this power is 
given to the Department of State, to be exercised ac- 
cording to the will and pleasure of the head of that De- 
partment, for the pee of his own personal objects, 
and as an engine of favor or of proscription, without any 
regard to the intentions of those who passed the law and 
conferred the power, he desired that the House should 
know it, and that they should know it in an official form. 

Let me not be told, said Mr. S. that this is a resolution 
of an unusual kind, and that the House has no right to 
call for the reasons which have actuated any one of the 
public servants. This is a Government of reason, and 
the Secretary of State is responsible for the reasons of 
his public conduct, if not to the People directly, at 
least to this House. The House has a right to know 
both how he exercises his power, and the reasons for 
such exercise of it. The reasons here are the gist of the 
matter. If that officer can show, to the satisiaction of 
the Housc, that he has been actuated by an upright 
view to the public good, and a sincere desire to fulfil the 
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power, I shall cheerfully submit. But I do not believe 
than the thing can be done, and I wish, at allevents, to 
have a statement of this matter in an official shape : nor 
do I, in the least, disguise the fact, that it is my intention 
todake this power from the State Department, and place 
it elsewhere ; and such being the object I have in view, 
I have a right to call for the true state of facts as they 
now exist. 

Mr. WRIGHT said : Not satisfied myself with the exist- 
ing legislation, requiring the publication of the resolu- 
tions and ldws of the United States in the newspapers, I 
did, at the last session of Congress, offer a resolution, 
calling the attention of the House to the subject, which 
was sent to a committee, but nothing definite was done. 
I then thought, and I still think, no practical good results 
to the community from the publication of the laws in two 
or more newspapers in each State. Few persons read 
the laws so published, and no one preserves the papers 
containing them for future reference. It is an expendi- 
ture of money without benefit. It is because I am op- 
posed to this method of promulgating the laws, and had 
occasion heretofore to solicit your attention to it, that I 
now rise to give you my sentiments on the resolution un- 
der consideration. 

Sir, the resolution directs the Secretary of State to com- 
municate to the House a statement of the newspapers 
employed in each State, in the years 1825, 1826, and 
1827, in publishing the laws, and the changes that haye 
been made. So far as the call is for information of the 

apers employed in the years 1825—6, itis useless. 1 
hold in my hand the report of the Secretary, made in ac 
cordance with the direction of the House, last year, con- 
taining that information for the years 1824 and 1825, and 
the papers selected for 1826, designating the changes in 
each year, This document is printed, and in possession 
of gentlemen, and on our tables. It is improper to call 
for this information again. If the gentleman desires the 
little information for the year 1827, and will shape his 
resolution to elicit that only, I have no objection to it. 

The resolution, sir, has another object—an extraordi- 
nary one-one that I apprehend is without precedent in 
the annals of legislation ; or, if there be a precedent, I 
will thank the gentleman to direct my attention to it. Tt 
seeks to obtain the reasons and motives which influenced 
the Secretary of State in changing the papers selected 
for publishing the laws: the reasons and motives for the 
discharge. of a dutyfassigned to him by law! By the act 
of 1820, the Secretary of State is required, as soon as may 
be, after he shall receive any order, resolution, or law, of 
a public nature, and treaties ratified by the United States, 
to cause the same to be published in a number of public 
newspapers, not exceeding one in the District of Colum- 
bia, and not exceeding three in each of the States and 
Territories. It will be seen, by reference to this law, 
that it does not create an office, and confer upon the Se- 
cretary of State the power to appoint officers of the Go- 
vernment, who are to hold their offices during good be- 
haviour, or for a definite period, and who is not liable to 
be removed, but on good cause shown. ‘The law barely 
directs the Secretary to cause the laws to be pablished in 
some newspapers, &c. as soon as may be, after he re- 
ceives them, What newspapers may be selected to pro- 
mulgate the Jaws, or how long any one shall be employed 
for that purpose, the law does not determine, but leaves 
solely and entirely to the discretion of the Secretary of 
State. In the fair execution of his duty, that officer has 
the undoubted right to publish a law that is passed to-day 
in the National Intelligencer, and a law that is passed to- 
morrow, in the National Journal. This may be wrong, 
and it is not my purpose to say it is right. Yet, if it be 
wrong, the error is in the law, not in the éxecution of the 
law. "The defect, if it exist, is one the resolution of the 
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: it can only be remedied by a 
legislative act. 
The gentleman says we may call for the reasons and 
motives which have induced the. performance of this dis- 
cretionary duty. I will not now deny the right to make 
such a call, but I do the expediency of sucha call. These 
motives and reasons have no connexion with any legisla- 
tion that can grow out of the subject. It must be obvious 
to every one, if the object of the call lies beyond the ap- 
plication of legislative remedy for the alleged evil, it is 
extremely improper and unjust. Is there any one here 
who would call on an officer to communicate the reasons 
and motives governing any of his official acts, which could 
only be used as the ground of accusation against. him ? 
Suppose, sir, 1 were now to offer a resolution, calling 
upon the mover of this resolution [Mr. Saunprns] to com- 
municate to the House the reasons and motives which 
induced him to bring it forward ; would not the bare SUR 
gestion of such a proposition arouse the indignant feelings 
of the gentleman, and of the House ? Unquestionably it 
would. What is the difference between such a proposi- 
tion and this? Have we less power over our own mem- 
bers, and over their motives and reasons, than we have 
over the Secretary of State, or any other officer of Go- 
vernment, and their motives and reasons? ‘The call, sir, 
is unprecedented, inexpedient, and improper ; and Lam 
unable to conceive any possible state of things that would 
make such a call expedient or proper. Should such a 
state of things ever occur, the House should proceed 
with extreme caution and great deliberation. 
So far as I understand the gentleman’s complaints, 
(and 1 heard him very imperfectly,) they rest on the de- 
fects of the law, and do not touch the execution of the 
law, He supposes the object was to secure an extensive 
circulation of the laws, and instances two papers in this 
city, the one of extensive circulation, and the other much 
more limited ; and censures the Secretary for transferring 
the publication of the laws from the National Intelligen- 
cer, a paper of extensive circulation, to the National 
Journal, a paper of very limited circulation. Has the 
House any information as to the relative number of sub- 
scribers to these two papers? I know of none, ‘The 
gentleman has communicated none. But, Sir, suppose we 
had information on this point, and that would determine 
the impropriety of the change ; still, before we censure 
the Secretary, we should be able to trace the same in- 
formation to hiin, and learn that he acted on it. ‘Mo what 
end, then, is this complaint ? If it be proposed to intro- 
duce any change in vur legislation on this subject, we can 
do that now, as well as after these statements shall be 
communicated. The changes are hypothetical, and any 
change in the laws on the subject must rest on hypothesis. 
Nothing good can result from this call, and nothing use- 
ful for any purpose, except to furnish matter for scurrilous 
newspaper paragraphs, abusive of a public oficer, 1 
need not say, Sir, this House will not become the pur- 
veyor of information for such an object. It would be 
beneath the dignity of this body to lend itself to such 2 
purpose. 
‘The gentleman has made allusion to the Western Ar- 
gus, a Kentucky paper, and complains that the publica- 
tion of the laws is withheld from that paper. I know 
little of that paper, or its concerns ; but 1 am told by a 
| gentleman from that State that the Legislature of the 

State dismissed the Editor of the Argus from his place as 
| printer to the State, before the publication of the laws of 

the Union was taken from him ; if so, the change made 
| by the Secretary has the sanction of the Legislature. 
| Why does not the gentleman call for the reasonsand mo- 
tives inducing the Legislature to change their printer, as 
well as the reasons and motives of the Secretary of State 
in withdrawing from the same printer the publication of 
the laws of the Union? The gentleman supposes the 
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exercise of the power of selecting and dismissing the 
publishers of the acts of Congress exerts a controling in- 
fluence over the press, subversive of its liberty. Does 
the gentleman believe that the payment ofthe small sum 
of eighty or one hundred dollars a year to the Editor of a 
newspaper, for publishing laws at the rate of about one- 
half the common price paid for advertisements, can de- 
stroy their independence, and induce them to become 
subservient to the powers that be? It is said-the National 
Intelligencer advocated the claims to the Presidency of 
another gentleman than the present incumbent of the of- 
fice, and the gentleman supposes the publication of-the 
laws was taken from that paper, for the double purpose 
of punishing the offence, and to coerce a future support ; 
to induce the respectable editors of that paper to send in 
their adhesion to the Administration. One of the gentle- 
men who conducts this respectable journal, I believe is a 
native of tne State of North Carolina, that the gentleman 
[Mr. Saunnens] represents, and must be well known to 
him, Will not the gentleman unite with me in bearing 
testimony to his worth ? Will he say he thinks either of 
the Editors of that paper are to be bought with so paltry 
a sum as is paid for publishing the laws? Does he sup- 
pose they will abandon their high standing in society, 
and sell their honesty and fair fame for such a contempti- 
ble bribe ? I think no one will credit such a suggestion. 
Yet, the argument runs on this hypothesis. 

I do not think the resolution proper, or that it is capa- 
ble of being productive of good. 1 will unite with the 
gentleman in digesting a better mode for publishing the 
Jaws, but cannot concur in this resolution. In order to 
try the sense of the [fouse on the most objectionable fea- 
ture of the resolution, I move, sir, to amend the resolu- 
tion, by striking out of the last section of it these words : 
* and the reasons for cach change.” 

(The further progress of the debate was here arrested 
by the Chair—the hour allotted for the consideration of 
resolutions having expired.] 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The Mouse procecded to the consideration of the bill 
to amend an act, entitled An act for the better regulation 
ofthe Ordnance Department, passed the 8th of February, 
1815. 

In reply to an inquiry of Mr. WOOD, of New York, 

Mr. VANCE [Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs] explained the nature and reasons of the bill. 
The plan which had been tried, of appointing only four 
supernumerary captains as permanent officers in the ord- 
nance service, was no more than an experiment, and had 
been found not to be attended with beneficial consequen- 
res. On the contrary, should it be adhered to, an an- 
nual Joss must accruc to the United States, amounting to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. “The public property 
in this Department amounted to more than eleven mil- 
Nong, distributed through sixteen different arsenals, thir- 
teen of which were of large dimensions. The property 
was accumulating at the rate of at least a million annually. 
The duties attached to its preservation and superinten- 
dence were immensely great. Yet the only permanent 
officers at present in the ordnance service, are four su- 
pernumerary Captains ; the employment of any more 
than these is only temporary. To preserve the public 
property from loss, at least one public officer is required 
at cach arsenal, and the bill only provides for placing 
thirteen principal officers on permanent ordnance duty. 
lt had been introduced in consequence of the special re- 
commendation of Inspector General Wool, and of the 
Ordnance Department. ‘There had not been a dissenting 
voice in the committec, and while the bill did not go to 
increase the public expense more than 1,600 dollars a 
year, its effects would save to the United States nearly 
100,000 dollars every year. 


[us therefore adhere to the ad valorem principle. 


Mr. WOOD declared himself entirely satisfied with 
this explanation. He had always been opposed to making 
the experiment, on the existing plan, and should be hap- 
py to see it done sway with. 

Mr. POWELL, believing that there were some things 
in the bill entitled to grave consideration, moved its re- 
ference to a Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. VANCE, and briefly 
advocated by Mr. POWELL. 

A conversation then arose between Messrs. DWIGHT, 
VANCE, and DRAYTON, in relation to an allowance of- 
forage to the officers who were to be appointed under 
this bill, without their making the usual statement of the 
number of horses actually employed by them, which re- 
sulted in the striking out of that feature in the bill ; when 
it was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 


DUTIES ON WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 


The Orders of the Day being now announced, the ques“ 
tion pending was on the adoption of the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. CAMBRELENG, (to increase the power of 
the Appraisers, &c.) 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, inquired of the Chair whe- 
ther it would be in order, at this time, to offer another 
section by way of amendment to the amendment of Mr. 
CAMBRELENG. 

The SPEAKER replied that that must depend upon 
the nature of the section proposed, which must, therefore, 
first be read. It was read accordingly, when the Chair 
decided that it was not in order. 

Mr. COOK then moved to recommit the bill, with the 
following instructions : 

Resolved, That the bill for the alteration of the acts im- 
posing dutics on imports, and the amendments proposed 
thereto, be re-committed to the Committee on Manufuc- 
tures, with instructions so to amend the same as to in- 
crease the duty on all woollen goods which are specified 
in said bill to such an amount as to increase the duty 
thereon to an amount equal to the difference between 
the burthens imposed on the manufacturer of the same in 
Great Britain by a duty on wool, at the period of the pass. 
ing of the act of May 24, 1824, entitled “An act to 
amend the several acts imposing duties on imports,” and 
those which were imposed under the tariff of the British 
Government, on the first day of December last, preserv- 
ing, in the imposition of such increased duties, the prin- 
ciple on which the duties are imposed by the said act of 
May 24, 1824, 

In a few brief observations, Mr. COOK stated the 
ground on which he offered this resolution. He was sa- 
tisfied that a change had taken place in relation to the 
tariff duties. If the act of 1824 gave a sufficient pro- 
tection, but, owing to the change which had taken place 
in the duties in England, that law had been counteract- 
ed, he saw no reason for going further than to make up 
the deficiency, so as to render the tariff of 1824 effec- 
tive. The gentleman from Massachusetts had stated the 
specific change which had taken place. The resolution, 
drawn witha view to that change, proposes to increase 
the sd valorem duty on goods, without reference to any 
minimum. If out of the three millions and a half of wool- 
len goods imported, only $750,000 were of a quality ex- 
ceeding in valuc four dollars per yard, by far the greater 
part of the imported article would be subject to the ope- 
ration of the bill. All this would fall on the consumer. 
It had been complained of, that the auction system had in- 
troduced into our market inferior goods, which were of 
no substantial benefit tothe wearer. This minimum scale 
will, in its operation, produce precisely the same effect. 
The merchant will endeavor to make such goods as he 
can introduce into our market at the least charge of duty. 
Then the minimum principle will encourage frauds. Let 
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tlemen would show. that the change in the British policy 
was not the only change, and that there was a necessity 
for something beyond supplying any deficiency caused by 
that measure, he was disposed to. go further. He had 
always been in favor of encouraging domestic industry, 
and had no desire now to go back. 

Mr. WOOD hoped that the proposition would be 
agreed to, His objection to the minimum principle was, 
that it was a deception ; four hundred prices are reduced 
by the bill to four. The duties on the other prices are 
estimated on the ad valorem principle: Unless the prices 
are graduated at the place of importation, it is next to im- 
possible to guard against fraud, unless the manufacturer 
could ascertain the price of every square yard. The 
difficulty must still arise from the invoice ; and the pro- 
vision against fraud, from false invoices, opens the door 
to greater frauds. The minimum practice must be more 
liable to frauds than the ad valorem duties. He had a 


strong objection to the system of graduated duty, as it’ 


operates in the inverse ratio of the price of the article ; 
the higher the cloth, the lower the duty. He took a 
view of the different operations of the bill on different 
minimums, to show how unequally they would bear. He 
knew no reason for the adoption of this principle, except 
it was intended to exclude the articles under 40 and 50 
cents; and if sufficient reason could be shown for ex- 
cluding these, he would go with the friends of the bill. 
The direct'object of the tafiff is to enable the manufac- 
turer to go ‘into market on as, good terms as the foreign 
merchant. The domestic market is of the greatest im- 
portance to him. As the country is able to supply all 
goods which may be required under 40 cents, he was wil- 
ling to adopt that minimum. But beyond that he was 
for the ad valorem. He was willing to raise that. He 


wished to recommit the bill, in ordcr to change three of 


the minimums into an ad valorem duty. All parts of the 
Union would give support to such a duty, Acts which 
bear equally, will be every where supported. Every 
man will be a sentinel to guard the revenue. Believing 
the proposition in the resolution to be more effective than 
the billin its present shape, he would vote for it. 

Mr. MALLARY reminded the House of the difference 
ofopinion which existed as to the remedy for the existing 
evil. 
tion ofa committee of the House. Ithad been a subject 
of debate for a long time, and now, at this late period, 
this new proposition is brought forward. While one pro- 
poses one scheme, another proposes a second; and, 
while we see such conflicting opinions, on what can we 
settle down? The observations of the gentleman from 
Minois had already been answered, as well as those of 
the gentleman from New York. If the reasons which 
have already been urged, do not satisfy the House, he 
was willing to abandon any further cffort to produce con- 
viction. He hoped the House would now give a distinct 
opinion on the bill, and not send it back. 

Mr. CAMBREELENG hoped the bill would be recom- 
mitted ; and asked tor the yeas and nays on the question, 
which were ordered. : . 

Mr. COOK hoped he had not been misunderstood. He 
had stated, that if any change had taken place in the po- 
licy of the British Government, which was injurious tothe 
domestic manufacturer, he would go the full extent to 
supply that deficiency. He rested his proposition on the 
hypothesis that the complaint of the manufacturer was, 
the change which had been made in the British tariff. 
‘The gentleman from Vermont said, that all he (Mr. Cook, ) 
had stated, had been met. He asked the gentleman from 
Vermont if the bill was sustained on any other ground. 
If so, he would ask the gentleman to state it; and if 
greater protection should be given than the amount of 


going to countervail the British duties. 
plained of? No. 
nufacturer and merchant practise frauds. 


The subject had already undergone the investiga-' 


chusetts had rested his argument on that ground. If so, 
the resolution gave the opportunity to the Committee se 
to amend the bill as to meet the effects of this change. 

Mr. STEWART rose, and assigned one or two reasons 
why he was against the motion to recommit. At this late 
period, at this stage of the session, te recommit, would 
be to defeat the bill. It is objected, that the bill will 
not produce the effect of protecting the industry of the 
country. The gentleman from Minois has this object ‘in 
view, and would extend this protection. The question 
is, will the means attain. the end? ‘This bill has been ma- 
tured in the Committee of Manufactures : it was sent 
there early, and after a laborious investigation, and an un- 
remitted attention for five or six weeks, it was reported 
to the House. It has met with the entire approbation of 
all those interested in manufactures. Jt has also been ap- 
proved by the friends of agriculture. It is now proposed 
to introduce a new bill, which is inadequate to its object, 
Is the evil com- 
The complaint is, that the British ma- 
There is ano- 
ther great evil, which this proposition will not reach. 
One great evil to be obviated, is the change of system in 
Great Britain. The time was, when Great Britain sup- 
plied all the markets of Europe. It is not so now. ‘The 
British capital invested in wool, is no Jonger profitable ; 
and the laborers employed in the manufactories barely 
earn subsistence. The products of the British manufac- 
tures now supply all the markets of the world ; and they 
are disposed of here at a loss. Does the amendment 
reach this evil? It neither prevents the frauds of the 
merchants nor their agents ; nor the reduced price of 
British goods rendered low by the reduced price of Bri- 
tsh labor. ‘Fhe amendment reaches neither of these 
evils; therefore he should vote against it.. He should 
vote against it on these two grounds: First, because it 
would not answer the purpose, if adopted ; and, 2dly, 
because, if recommitted, the bill would be lost. 

Mr. KREMER hoped the motion to recommit would 
prevail, ‘Fhe object is to protect domestic industry. 
How? By imposing prohibitory duty on foreign manu- 
factures. He believed, that before the imposition of high 
duties would prevent the introduction of foreign poods, 
you must drive from the bosom of man the unlawful long- 
ing after gain, We had recently been told of the virtue 
of our merchants, and that no smuggling need be appre- 
hended, He did not mean to say that there was not as 
much virtue among our merchants as others ; but, as the 
hope of reward sweetens labor, the same principle, in its 
excess, leads to moral violations. He referred to the time 
of the restrictive system and the embargo; and stated, 
that the very men who loaded the tables of Congress with 
memorials, were among the purchasers of Hritish li- 
cences, which were sold in our cities like lottery tickets. 
He thought the manufacturer was entitled to no exclu- 
sive protection ; but the suffering farmer ought to be re- 
membered. 

Mr. STEWART rose in defence of the bill. He sup- 
ported it on the ground, that it was a bill for the benefit 
ofagriculture. In bis opinion, no State in the Union had 
a deeper interest in its success than that which he had 
the honor in part to represent. Tn supporting this mea- 
sure, he regretted to find himself placed in opposition to 
two of his most distinguished colleagues, [Messrs. INGHAM 
and Bucuanay,}] with whom he had co-operated, with 
great pleasure, in support of the tariff of 1824, That 
bill was not more important, in his judgment, to the ag- 
ricultural interest of Pennsylvania, than the bill under 
consideration. What is the object of this bill, Mr. 
Chairman ? It is the encouragement of the growth and 
manufacture of wool at home, and to prevent its impor- 


dite ence produced by this change, ‘he would go with | tation from abroad. It is to create a home market for our 
the frietids.of the bill. But the gentleman from Massa- i farmers; a safe and sure one, which no changes in Eu- 
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rope can affect. It is to prevent the importation of the 
agricultural produce of foreign countries, to the neglect 
and ruin of our own. For what, he inquired, is the im- 
portation of cloth, but the importation of agricultural 
produce ? Is not cloth the product of agriculture ? Ana- 
lyse it ; resolve it into its constituent elements, and what 
isit? Wooland labor. What produces the wool? Grass 
and grain. And what supports labor but bread and 
meat? In Europe it got no more, and scarcely that. Thus 
cloth is composed of the grass and grain that feed the 
sheep, and the bread and meat, that support the laborer 
who converts the wool into cloth. And are we to be 
told that itis the policy of this country, where seven- 
eighths of the whole population are agriculturists, thus 
to import annually eight or ten millions of dollars’ worth 
of grass and grain, and bread and meat, converted into 
cloth, and that, too, from the starving and miserable coun- 
tries of Europe, while our own are rotting on our hands? 
Sir, this is the policy we are pursuing, and its continua- 
tion is advocated by the opponents of this bill. That the 
importation of cloth is the importation of agricultural 
produce, may be regarded asa novel doctrine ; and to 
assert that thousands of tons of grass and corn are an- 
nually transported from Ohio and Kentucky to the At- 
lantic markets, would be considered no less strange ; but 
it was not less true. It was transported, not in its rude 
and original shape, buy, like the cloth, in a changed and 
modified condition. It was animated, converted into hve 
stock, cattle, and horses. Each one of these animals 
carried five or six tons of hay, and fifty or one hundred 
bushels of corn, for consumption, to the markets of the 
East, which it is the policy of this bill to sustain and to 
increase. Hence, he contended that it was a bill for the 
benefit of agriculture. ‘Phere was no foundation for the 
objection urged by gentlemen, that it would ‘tax the 
farmer and ruin agriculture? ‘This argument has been 
urged a thousand times against this policy. It was urged 
against the minimum of twenty-five cents per yard, im- 
posed by the tariif of 1816, upon cotton. ‘This principle 
was then ably and successfully advocated by his colleague 
{Mr. Ixeuam] whom he was sorry to find, opposed to it 
now, 

What had been the effect of the minimum duty im- 
posed upon cotton ? It had afforded effectual protection 
in that case, as it would in this. Tt had established the 
manufactures in this country ; and had this taxed the 
farmer? No, Ithad the opposite effect; it furnished 
the country a better fabric, for one half the sum it cost 
before. This would not be denied. Nor was this all. 
It had supplicda home market to the Southern planter 
for one hundred and cighty thousand bales of cotton last 
year, worth six or seven millions of dollars; and this 
market was not only permanent, but increasing ; thus 
verifying every anticipation of its friends, and furnishing: 
a most triamphant refutation of every objection urged by 
its enemies. It furnished facts and experience, in oppo- 
sition to speculation and theory. And would not similar 
effects result from a similar policy adopted in regard to 
wool? Why not? He defied ingenuity itsclf to furnish a 
distinction. What was required to convert cotton into 
cloth? Capital and labor, And what was required to 
convert wool into cloth ? The same—capital and Jabor. 
Then, ifthe capacity of the country for the production 
of the raw material is equal in both cases, its capacity 
for the manufacture of the cloth in both cascs must be 
equal. This could not be controverted. But he contend- 
ed that the capacity of the country for the production of 
wool was greater than its capacity for the production of 
cotton. Cast your eye abroad over the Union, he said, 
and scarcely a State is to be found which is not, in a 
greater or Jess degree, adapted to the production of 
wool; yet how few do you find adapted to the culture of 
cotton. 


| 
| 


if this view of the subject, then, said Mr. S. be cor- 
rect, it follows, as an inevitable consequence, that the 
protection proposed by this bill, so far from taxing agri- 
culture, will have the same effect produced in the case 
of cotton—to diminish the price of the manufactured 
article, and at the same time furnish a permanent home 
market, not only for millions of wool, annually; but also 
for the flourand other agricultural products of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the other interior and Western States. Even 
now, without the benefit of this bill, the New England 
States imported last year 629,000 barrels of flour from 
Pennsylvania and the other agricultural States, for con- 
sumption in their manufacturing establishments, while all 
Eurepe, from whence we purchased and imported 
millions, took less than 57,000 barrels of cur hour—not the 
one-tenth part of the amount consumed in New England. 
Then adopt this measure ; let our farmers purchase their 
cloths where they can pay in their own productions, and 
no longer compel them, by your anti-American policy, to 
wear foreign wool, and support foreign labor feeding on 
foreign bread, when our own fields are lying waste for 
want of a market for the fruits of our labor. The mil- 
lions expended for the purchase and importation of the 
agricultural produce of foreign countries, was worse than 
lost—it was producing ruin to our farmers. He assimilat- 
ed it to the purchase of deleterious drugs, which impair 
ed the health and ruined the constitution. 

There was another vicw of the subject, in relation to 
agriculture, which he begged leave to submit. The fact 
seemed to be admitted on all hands, that, unless protec. 
tion be promptly extended to our woollen factories, they 
must inevitably sink. The most undoubted evidence is 
upon our tables, of the determination of some of the most 
extensive woollen factories in the Union to wind up their 
business, having suffered a loss of ten per cent. on their 
capital during the last year. The capital interested in 
these institutions is estimated at about eighty millions of 
dollars. Refuse to pass this bill, and you not. only 
destroy this immense capital, but you also destroy 
the market it supplies for millions of your wool, flour, 
and other agricultural productions, and, at the same 
timc, force this immense capital into agricultural pur- 
suits, and compel the thousands of hands engaged in 
manufactures to become producers instead of consumers 
~—rivals in agriculture instead of customers : a result alike 
deplorable to the agriculturist and manufacturer, and by 
which we may be again doomed to witness, in case of 
war, the disgraceful and humiliating spectacle of an 
American Minister applying to Congress to suspend the 
non-intercourse to enable us to reccive from our enemy 
blankets to cover oursoldiers, and fulfil our treaty stipu- 
lations with the Indians ! : 

But, sir, we are told that this bill will create monopo- 
lies, and tax with a € monstrons’ and ¢ odious’ taxation, 
the farmer ‘for the benefit of a few overgrown capital- 
ists.” ‘This is the old and often refuted argument, mere 
assertion, which all the experience of this country had 
disproved. The tendency of ‘this policy was, Mr. $. 
contended, preciscly the reverse of his theory ; it was 
to destroy monopolies, and to benefit the farmer : it 
would increase the number of woollen, estahlishments ; 
increase the quantity of the manufactured articles ; in- 
crease competition ; and, of necessity, diminish the price 
of the manufactured fabrics, while an increased demand 
for the raw material, and breadstuffs, would as inevitably 
ethance their value. For example, the woollen esta- 
blishment at Steubenville, we are told, consumes annual- 
ly 50,000 dollars worth of the agricultural produce of the 
surrounding country ; if, by rejecting this bill, you 
should destroy that establishment, what would be the 
effect on the farmers? It would not only destroy this 
market, but greatly increase the quantity of agricultural 
produce, by converting customers into rivals ; producers 
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into consumers of agricultural produce. But, suppose, 
sir, on the other hand, that, bypassing this billy you erect 
three other establishments at Steubenville, or in its vi- 
cinity, of equal extent—and Mr. S. hadthis morning re 

ceived a letter from a gentleman in that part of the 
country, stating that he had an establishment which cost 
him 50,000 dollars, ready to go into operation in case this 
bill passed. Suppose this and two fothers, of which he 
had personal knowledge, should go into operation, would 
this impose an odious tax on the farmer, for the benefit 
of the manufacturer ? Would this create monopolies ? 
No, sir, precisely the reverse ; it would diminish the 
quantity, by withdrawing labor from agricultural produc- 
tion, while it would increase the demand ina threefold 
degree, and reduce the price of the manufactured fabrics, 
by an increased production of them. Thus, the price 
of agricultural produce would be increased by an increas- 
ed demand ; and the price of cloth would be diminished 
by its mcreased production. This was the effect of this 
policy applied to cotton; it would have the same effect 
ifapplied tu wool. He defied gentlemen to establish a 
distinction, unless they could reverse the order of nature, 
and repeal the. Jaws of cause and effect. And this, Mr. 
S. contended, was the universal, the plain, the practical 
effect of this policy, wheresoever it had been adopted ; 
dnd such would be the effects of this bill. It wil) secure 
for the farmers: of Pennsylvania a market for their wool 
and flotir,. to an extent’equal to that furnished for the 
cotton of the South ; the opinions of his colleagues, [ Mr. 
Inonam and Mr. Bucwanan] to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. The farmers of this country understand the subjects 
they understand their own interest; they look at it 
practically ; they know that the erection of an exteasive 
mannfacturing establishment in their neighborhood, for 
the consumption of their wool and other produce, is no 
“tax,” is no injury to them ; but, on the contrary, a 
great and positive benefit; and gentlemen reckoned 
without their host, if they expected to convince them by 
stale theories and metaphysical refinement. 

Mr. S. would now dismiss this branch of the subject, 
on which he feared he had dwelt too long. ‘The next 
argument which scemed to be most relied upon was that 
this measure would ‘destroy commerce.” ‘This argu- 
ment Mr. S. considered cqually unfounded. It was a 
sound political axiom, that the prosperity of commerce 
would always be in proportion to the prosperity of agri- 
culture and manufactures. This maxim was universal in 
its application to this as well as in all other countries. 
There cold be no greater crror in political economy, 
than to suppose the policy which promoted the interest 
and prosperity of one of the great departments of na- 
tional industry, would destroy or injure any of the others. 
‘The interests of all were so intimately and inseparably 
blended together, that it was impossible to adopt a poli- 
cy which would promote the interest and prosperity of one 
which would not promote the interest and prosperity 
of all. EHe asserted it as a general principle, sanctioned 
by all experience, thatthe policy which gave successful 
activity to one great branch of national mdustry, would 
soon impart. its beneficial and vivifying influence to all 
the rest. It was like the pebble cast upon the lake, 
which spread its undulations to the remotest shores. 
Commerce was properly called the hand maid of agricul- 
ture and manufactures ; her only legitimate office was 
to carry and exchange the surplus productions of one 
country for the money or surplus productions of another. 
If, by your policy, you destroy your agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, which were inseparably connected, you will 
destroy the office of commerce— Othello’s occupation’s 


gone”’—and your commerce must sink into a common | 


grave with your agriculture and manufactures ; they fur- 
nish the daily bread it feeds upon. Look to the history 
of all times; past and present, it furnishes a strong and 
unbroken chain of evidence in support of this position. 


Look to Great Britain, That country furnished an il- 
lustrious example. Where will you find so great a ma- 
nufacturing nation, yet where so great a commercial 
country asthat? And who is so ignorant as not to know 
that she owes her commercial prosperity entirely to the 
prosperity of her manufacturing institutions ? Destroy 
her manufactures, and what becomes of her commerce, 
of heragriculture, of the nation ? Sir, it is gone—inevi- 
tably gone ; she cannot survive the destruction of her 
manufactures a single day ; this was the vital spark 
which infused life and animation into her whole system ; 
and nothing was more true than the declaration lately 
made in her Parliament, that a contest for her manufac- 
tures was a contest for “national existence.” What was 
it, sir, that enabled this little island to maintain a bloody 
contest of more than twenty years with the colossal pow- 
er of Napoleon, and finally to triumph on the ever-me- 
morable ficlds of Waterloo ? What enabled her during 
this period to subsidize all Europe, and support an army 
of four hundred thousand men ? Sir, it was the prosper- 
ous condition of her manufactures ; by these she wielded 
a power, derived from labor-saving machinery, equal to 
two hundred millions of hands ; and thus laid the world 
under contribution. How will you account for the abili- 
ty of that nation to raise from her people for the mainte- 
nance of this war, 7,038 millions of dollars—4,653 mil- 
lions by taxes, and 2,070 millions by loans? Is it not 
attributable entirely to the prosperous condition of her 
numerous and immense manufacturing establishments ? 
Yet we are told that manufactures are to “ruin com- 
merce, tax agriculture, and destroy the revenue.” As 
well might gentlemen tell us that bread is destructive to 
human life ; or that the genial sunshine and refreshing 
showers are destructive to the vegetable kingdom. But 
suppose for a moment, contrary to all experience, that 
the establishment of manufactures would injure com- 
merce. Are we to be told that the interests of agricul- 
ture and manufactures arc to be sacrificed at the shrine 
of forcign commerce—an interest more favored and 
more protected than any other in the nation? Are we 
to be told that we must import grass and grain; import 
wool, agricultural produce, to keep commerce and navi- 
gation employed ? With the same propriety might gen- 
tlemen advice the Pennsylvania farmer, whose grain is 
rotting in his barn, to send his wagon to Canada for a load 
of wheat, for the sake of kecping his team employed ! 

Mr. S. said it had also been alleged by gentlemen, that 
this measure would greatly diminish the revenue. This 
he denied; and expressed the opinion that it would 
greatly improve the revenue. What was lost on cloths, 
he contended, would be more than supplied by an in- 
creased importation of other articles. ‘The only plan to 
increase yourrevenue, is, by a wise and salutary system 
of legislation, to increase the prosperity of the country ; 
to increase its ability to purchase and consume foreign 
productions. Make the People rich and prosperous, and 
in the same proportion you will add to the revenue ; de- 
press the national industry, destroy your agriculture and 
manufactures, and your commerce and your revenue 
must sink with them. These he considered sound prin- 
ciples of political economy, which were invariable and 
universal in their application. By way of illustration, 
Mr. S. referred to facts. At the woollen establishment 
at Steubenville, it appeared there was annually consum- 
ed 30,000 dollars worth of imported goods, such as paid 
the highest rate of duties, grocerics, coffee, tea, sugar, 
&c., paying into the Treasury at least 10,000 dollars per 
annum. Abandon {this, with the thousands of other es- 
tablishments which contributed in like manner to the 
Treasury, and what becomes of your revenue ? By this 
destructive policy you dry up the great springs and foun- 
tains which now replenish your public coffers; you take 
away the business and bread of thousands ofyour people ; 
you destroy their ability to contribute to your revenue by 
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the consumption of foreign goods: they can no longer | In the first place, 


purchase teas and coffee, silks and apa, ek are Som 
pelled to seek a miserable and scanty subsis enee y ; 
cultivation of the soil, without a market for the fruits o 
their Jabor, Itis known that, since the tariff of 1824, the 
manufacturing establishments of New England, had great- 
jy increased; and last year, when our aggregate im- 
ports were greatly diminished, the imports of Boston 
were 600,000 dollars more than they were the year be- 
fore ; a fact which showed most conclusively that, by in- 
creasing your manufactures, you not only supply a mar- 
ket for your farmers, but you also increase both your 
commerce and your revenue, by the increased importa- 
tion and consumption of foreign commodities. i 
It was the great increase of the manufacturing estab- 
Nshments in that district of country, that prevented the 
commerce and importations of Boston from experiencing 
a decline similar to that felt in every other portion of the 
Union. “But ifthe manufacture of our cloths should have 
the effect to diminish the revenue, would gentlemen con- 
tend that it would be a wise policy to send millions of 
money abroad to purchase and import wool and woollen 
goods, for the sake of adding a few thousand dollars to 
our revenue ? This principle, if followed out, would re- 
sult in establishing the general position, that, for the sake 
of revenue, we should import every thing, and produce 
nothing. How long would such a system last? It was 
as absurd in theory as it would be ruinous in practice, : 
Gentlemen dread an excise ; and why was an excise 
more terrible than an impost? Were they not alike a 
tax upon consumption? ‘Lhe only difference was, that 
the impost was paid on the consumption of foreign pro- 
ductions, and the excise was paid on the consumption 
ofourown. Besides, an excise would have the valuable 
and important effect of Icuding to economy in public ex- 
penditures, and of checking all kinds of extravagance. . 
One thing, Mr. S. said, seemed to be generally admit- 
ted, that, unless the protecting arm of Government was 
promptly extended to shicld our woollen establish- 
ments, which involved a capital estimated at cighty 
millions of dollars, their fate was certain and inevitable 
destruction. And this, in his judgment, would be but 
a trifling portion of the public loss, when compared 
with the permanent injury whieh would be experienced 
by all the great and important interests of the nation. 
But gentlemen, professing to be friendly to the object of 
this bill, contend that the remedy proposed by itis inad- 
equate to the end proposed. If so, why not propose a 
hetter ? Forhis part, he believed the remedy provided 
by the bill was the best that could be devised. It was 
perfectly similar in principle to that which proved so cf- 
fectual for the protection of our cotton establishments ; 
it would doubtless have the same effect applied to wool. 
Wis colleague urged the often-refuted argument, that 
this bull would lead “to frauds and smuggling.” Why 
had it not this cffeet in the case of cottons, where the 
duties were as high, if not higher, than those proposed 
by this bil? Jt wos as casy to smuggle cotton as wool- 
len goods ; yet we never heard of any comphunt on this 
score, The argument of “frauds and smuggling,” 
however, was one of those general and common-place 
objections which operate against all duties, and all pro- 
tection : for what duty was it that might not be as readi- 
ly evaded by frauds and smuggling as the proposed du- 
ty on woollens? Thiswas a standing argument against 
all tariffs ; and he was surprised to hear it come from 
his colleague, who had always been friendly to the tariff 
policy. 
Other gentlemen contend that the present duties are 
sufficiently high. This, is, however, an argument against 
fact and. experience ; our tables are loaded with the 
most clearand convincing proofs to the contr: ry. Why 


they were inadequate, it was not very§ material to in-}to wear Eur 


quire. 


Iit were, the reasons are sufficiently obvious. ! feeding upon European bread ? 


the payment of the present duties are 
evaded by those engaged in the trade, three-fourths of 
which, at least, was in the hands of British merchants 
and British manufacturers, who, by false invoices, by 
importing the cloths in an unfinished state, and by va- 
rious other false and fraudulent practices, defrauded the 
revenue, and evaded the duties. But what operated 
mostly against us—and it was a cause of a permanent 
character—was found to exist in the changed condition 
of Europe. Lately, when all Europe was in arms, the 
British supplied the wants of the world, all the world 
were her customers, and all the world paid her tribute. 
Since the restoration of peace, the Continental Pow- 
ers of Europe had turned their attention from arms to 
the cultivation of the arts—the din of industry prevailed 
where lately was heard the din of arms—they had every 
where introduced labor-saving machinery : they had be- 
come rivals instead of customers ; they had guarded 
themselves against British skill and British capita], not 
merely by protecting dutics, but by whole systems of 
prohibitions. Russia, in 1823, had enacted a tariff re- 
commended by Count Nesselrode, containing no less 
than three hundred and forty prohibitions! France, 
Prussia, and Germany, had pursued a similar policy. 
These countries have already acquired a degree of skill 
and perfection, in the use of scientific power, that ena- 
bled them not merely to supply their own wants, but to 
meet Great Britain inthe fair and open field of compe- 
tition, and to supplant herin the foreign markets. These 
evils were increasing; Great Britain cannot long sus- 
tain the compctition, for the most obvious reason : labor 
pays in France but the one-third part of the taxes im- 
posed on it in Great Britain ; and agriculture being less 
burdened, of course the means of subsistence were much 
lower. The consequence is, that there is no longer a 
market for British fabrics: her manufactories must go 
down for want of employment. Labor, says Mr. Peel, in 
the English Parliament, is compelled to subsist on a 
half pint of oatmeal per day,” And where is England to 
find employment for her starving and tax-ridden opera 
tives? Where is she to find refuge trom impending 
ruin? In war—by withdrawing the attention of Europe 
from the aris, and again engaging them in arms, Eng- 
land must have war; her manufacturers will be driven 
to desperation without it. ‘They force their fabrics into 
our market at a sacrifice, because they can find a market 
nowhere else; and thus our woollen institutions must 
be ruined and destroyed, unless they can labor as low 
as the starving operatives of England; or unless the 
aid proposed by this bill is- speedily afforded for their 
relict. 

Will gentlemen reject this bill, and withhold this re- 
licf? He appealed to the magnanimity, to the justice 
of the Soath, to say whether, after, hy the application of 
the principle of this bill to cotton, by which their plant- 
ers had secured a home market for six or seven millions 
of dollars worth of their cotton annually, and receiyed in 
exchange the manufactured fabrics, atone half of what 
they before cost them—whether they would now with- 
hold a similar protection from the suffering wool and 
grain growers of Pennsylvania, for whom they professed 
so much friendship ? They would cbtain by this bill a 
similar market for their products, which were now ex. 
cluded from Europe. It was to this protection to this home 
market, home consumption policy, alone, they could look 
for relief. He appealed to gentlemen representing the 
wool growing and grain raising States: would they vote 
against this bil, and withhold this protection. Would 
they go home and tell their constituents that, although 
they had no market for their produce abroad, they shouid 
have none at home? That, though their grain was ex- 
cluded from Europe, that still they should be compelled 

opean wool, and support European labor 
That they would not 
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protect our own establishments, our own markets, in the 
Eastern States, which last year consumed 629,000 bar- 
rels of flour from the other States, together with wool 
and other agricultural produce, amounting to at least 
eight or ten millions per annum? Were gentlemen dis- 
posed to adopt such a course ? For one, he was not, and 
pever would be. + 

No country, Mr. S. affirmed, had ever flourished with- 
out manufactures, and manufactures had never flourish- 
edin any country without protection ; in few countries 
were the protecting duties as low as in ours; in most 
countries they were prohibitory. By this policy France 
had risen like a phoenix from the ashes of a wasting and 
desolating war of thirty years; her finances were pros- 
perousand ample ; her People industrious and happy ; 
and every branch of her industry protected, and success- 
ful. Look at all-powerful Russia, surrounding and 
guarding her industry with a rampart of three or four hun- 
dred prohibitions. Look, on the other hand, at the once 
powerful and proud, but now poor and prostrate Spain, 
who, by neglecting her own industry, and depending on 
foreign labor for the supply of her wants, had become 
dependent, and little better than a colony of France. 
Look at miserable Ireland and Portugal, dependent 
on England ; in short, history furnishes no example of a 
Nation adopting ‘the free trade” policy, neglecting 
their own National industry, and depending upon the 
skill and industry of other countries for the supply of 
their wants, that did not finally become dependent and 
tributary ; and shall we not profit by these examples ? 

The true policy of this country, Mr. S. said, was to 
make New England, instead of Old England, the great 
theatre of our manufactures. They had the capital and 
their population had become sufficiently dense to justify 
its employment in this way. We will thus create m our 
own country an ample market for the consumption of the 
cotton and sugar of the South, and the wool and flour of 
the Middle and Western States, which no Jonger found 
a market abroad. It will make the great sections of our 
Confederacy mutually dependent on cach other. It will 
bind and unite them together by the strong tics of in- 
terest and intercourse, combining all the elements of 
National prosperity—agricullure, manufactures, and 
commerce. ‘Thesc, with a good system of internal com- 
munications, would render our prosperity perfect, and 
our Union indissoluble. This constituted what was pro- 
perly and emphatically called the “ American system of 
policy.” It was a system he never would abandon ; it 
wasa subject on which he could make no compromise. 
He would be a traitor to the best interests of his country 
if he did. He would oppose those who were opposed to 
this system, andhe would support those who supported 
it. Flis maxim was, “measures, and not men ;? a maxim 


I trust, said Mr. B. that the House will consider this 
question as statesmen ought—that they will not suffer 
their feelings te get the better of their judgment; nor 
permit themselves to be driven from the steady course of 
policy which this country has hitherto pursued, by the 
representations of persons interested in the woollen ma- 
nufacture, who have been attending here during the pre- 
sent session. 

In regard to myself, I have ever been the friend of 
what has been called the tariff policy. The new doctrines 
of political economy which have been preached in Eng- 
land have no charms for me. They have never been 
practised by British statesmen ; and there is. much reason 
to believe they have been manufactured, not for home 
consumption, but for foreing markets. 

Whilst T make this avowal of my opinion, gentlemen 
must not suppose that Tam ready to go to any length the 
manufacturers may desire, in prohibiting the importation 
of foreign goods, ‘Vhere are other great interests in the 
country which have at least equal claims to our protec- 
tion. We should be careful, whilst we are protecting 
one interest, not essentially to injure others. We should 
proceed cautiously, as we have done Neretofore. A vio- 
lent measure might produce a re-action, which would 
eventually injure the cause we are endeavoring to pro- 
mote. 

That the woollen manufacture of this country is now 
in a depressed condition, 1 am willing frecly to admit. 
The clear and the able exposition of the subject, with 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davrs,] , 
yesterday favored the House, must have flushed convic- 
tion upon every mind, that it would be proper to extend 
some additional protection to that interest. That gen- 
tleman and myself do not so much differ about the neces- 
sity of doing something, as about the nature and extent of 
what ought to be done. Tadmit that our woollen manu- 
facture is an important branch of domestic industry, and 
that it is equally our interest and our duty to sustain it, 

To know the extent of the remedy which we should 
apply, we ought to be well acquainted with the nature of 
the evil. ‘Two causes have chiefly operated to injure this 
manufacture—the onc ofa permanent, the other of a tran. - 
sient nature. 

Since the passage of our tariff of 1824, the British Go- 
vernment have reduced the duty upon the importation of 
foreign wool, from sixpence sterling to a penny sterling 
per pound. This decrease of duty upon the raw material 
considerably diminishes the cest of the manufactured ar- 
ticle. To that extent, it enables the English manufac- 
turer to enter into competition with the American manu- 
facturer, in our market, upon terms more favorable than 
he formerly could have done. ‘Fhis cause is permanent 
in its nature, and will continue to operate as long as the 
from which, he trusted, he should never depart. ‘This j present laws of both countries shall remain unchanged. 
system was intimately and inseparably connected with | The other cause of the present depression to which I 
the best interests of the State from which he came, as have alluded cannot long exist. It will probably have 
he believed it was with those of the whole Union. He | passed away, ere our legislation upon the subject can be 
was firmly convinced that the adoption of this system completed. Tt is well known that the opening of the 
alone would enable this Nation speedily to attain that | South American ports to the importation of British goods 
proud pre-eminence among the Nations of the carth to produced an unnatural excitement among the manufae- 
which our great advantages, natural and political, gave | turers of that country. Immense quantities of woollens 
us a just right to aspire. Regarding the bill under con- | were prepared and shipped for South America 5 but when 
sideration asa part of that system, it should have, through they arrived they could not find a market. The ports of 
all its vicissitudes, his cordial and unwavering support. | that vast continent, both along the Atlantic and the Paci- 
He concluded by expressing the hope that the motion | fic, were in effect closed against them, The consequence 
to re-commit would not be adopted, and that the bill) was, that these goods poured like a torrent into our mark- 
might pass in its present shape. cts, and they were completely deluged. Necessity com- 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose, It was far from his intention, | pelled their owners to sell them far below their cost at 
he said, at this stage of the debate, to enter upon a ge-j home, to the ruin of many British manufacturers and mer- 
neral discussion of the subject, orto make either a tariff | chants. This unnatural state of things greatly reduced 
‘or an anti-tariff spcech. He expressed the obligation | the price of our domestic woollens, and has been a prin- 

which he felt to the gentleman from Ilinois, [Mr. Coox] | cipal cause of the present depressed state of that mant- 
for the motion which he had made to re-commit the bill. | facture. 
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we ought, by legislation, ; 
tions of trade? They will forever exist. 
hibition would be no security against them. 
are evils which never fail to cure themselves. 

Now, Sir, I may be asked, what Iam willing to do, at 
the present time ? and I shall answer that question very 
distinctly. Iam in favor of giving the protection fully 
and fairly intended to be given by the tariff of 1824. Let 
that law remain firm and stable forever. . The manufac- 
turers entered into business on the faith pledged by the 
Government that the protection which it extended should 
never be withdrawn. They do not now enjoy this pro- 
tection; because their foreign competitors have since 
been enabled, by an act of the British Parliament, to ma- 
nufacture cheaper than they then could. The relative 
position of the parties has-been changed, and the effect 
upon our-manufacturers is the same as though there had 
been a reduction of our duties. The object of the mo- 
tion to re-commit is to amend the bill, so as to conter- 
vail the act of Parlin:nent, dnd increase our present rates 
of daty to an extent which will countersct the reduction 
of the British duty on the importation of foreign wool. 
Thus far I am willing at present to go ; but no further. 

The State of Pennsylvania bas ever been the steady 
friend of a protecting tari. She still continues anchang- 
ed. Her attachment to this measure has chiefly rested 
upon great national considerations—upon her desire to 
make this Union independent of all foreign nations. She 
is essentially agricultural, and has no great peculiar inte- 
rest in domestic manufactures which can be compared 
with her interest in agriculture, 

The present bill proceeds far beyond the necessity of 
the case, as presented by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Davra.] It is at war with whatever has been, 
and T trust ever will be, the policy of Pennsylvania. ‘The 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Woon,] has traly ob- 
served, that, under it, you increase the duty in the same 
proportion that you reduce the price. This consequence 
necessarily results from the scale of minimums which it 
adopts. Should it become a law, whilst the poor man 
will be compelled to pay to the Government an extraya- 
gant tax upon articles, with the use of which he cannot 
dispense, his wealthy neighbor, who can afford to clothe 
hinweltn costly materials, will pay no more tax than the 
existing law demands. his would be at war with every 
prinsiple of justice and equality. Should this measure be 
adopted, as soon as the present storm shall have passed 
away, you willat once make your manufacturers immense- 
ly vich, and that, too, at the expense of the middling and 
poorer clasa of society, a 

L wish all the preat interests of this country to move on 
hand in hand. Although the measure proposed by the 
gentleman from Ulinois, (Mr. Coox,] would, for the pre- 
sent, increase the price of woollen poods to my constitu- 
ents ; yet, so far as my vote will go, Lam willing to make 
the sacrifice for the preservation of so important a branch 
of domestic industry as the woollen manufacture. The 
protection intended by the tariff of 1824, should be given 
in good faith. 

l trust that the motion for re-commitment will prevail. 
Althongh T have little expectation that any law can pass 
upon the‘subject at the present session, yet i firmly be~ 
lieve the probability of passing a bill will be much great? 
er, should the present bill be re-committed with the in- 
structions proposed, than if it should not. 

Mr. HAMILTON made a few remarks, reserving for a 


But. they 


future opportunity the more ample expression of his views | 


as to this bill. When the friends of the bill cannot them- 


selves agree as to the extent of the remedy which is re- | To me, Sir, individually, it is matter 
quired, he called on all those who thought, with him, that | who shall be authorized to 
the bill was an evil, to vote with him for the re-commit- ! States. 


ment. Mad the friends of the bill agreed as to any one 


Yon HL—59 


wil any gentleman contend either that we can or that | fact, throwing all reasoning out of the question? One 
to provide against such fluctua- | gentleman contends for making such provisions as will 
Absulute pro- j secure the duty of 33 4 per cent. which is improperly 


withheld by fraudulent appraisement. Another gentle- 
man yesterday had shown with great ingenuity, that the 
evil has proceded from a reduction of the duty in Great 
Britain. The degree of the depression of our manufac- 
tures is, it seems, in proportion to the reduction of the 
duties in Great Britain. How is this to be remedied? 
By re-committing the bill, and imposing an additional ad 
valorem duty of 16 2-3 per cent. and the British capitalist 
will be left to meet the effects of thisnew plan. Buthad 
the gentlemen from Massachusetts and Vermont given 
such evidence as would, in a Court of Justice, amount 
evcn to the merest presumption ? Give us, says one, 3s- 
surance that the duty is collected, and we are satisfied. 
Others are more frank, and tell us of frauds. But these 
are again met by the statement of the Sccretary of the 
Treasury, denying the existence of such frauds. The 
Collector of New York not onlysdenies that there are 
frauds, but states that the inyeice, in many instances, ex- 
ceeds the real value. "The views of the gentleman from 
Nlinois were so intelligent, as far as they went, that he 
would not detain the House. 

Mr. INGHAM moved to amend the resolution, by adding 
the words “and to provide for the more effectual collec- 
tion of the import duties.” 

Mr. COOK accepted the modification. 

The question on re-committing the bill, with instruc- 
tions, was then taken, and decided inthe negative : yeas 
93, nays 95. 

‘Lhe question now recurring on the amendment of Mr. 
CAMBRSLENG, Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, expres- 
sed a desire of addressing the House, but at present 
moyed an adjournment on account of the lateness of the 
hour. 


Eninay, Fenrvary 2, 1897. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS. 


The resolution submitted by Ma, SAUNDERS, was 
again taken up : 

Mr. SAUNDERS said he wished to modify the resolu- 
tion he had offered in a single particular, He did it, not 
because he was of opinion that any great weight-attached 
to the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Wgienn } 
who had spoken yesterday ; butas it had been sugested 
by some of his friends. lie wished, therefore, in the 
phrase, “and the reasons for each change,” to strike out 
the word reasons, and insert the word “causes.” 

‘The resolution having been thus modified, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, said he did not rise ta mingle in the 
debate upon the merits of the resolution. Nor should he 
have obtruaded any remark upon the House, if it had not 
have been for the observations of the gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Waienr,} on yesterday, in reference to the 
particular change in the publishers of the laws, which 
had been made in the State of Kentucky. ‘That gentle- 
man had been pleased to volunteer (what he has assum- 
ed, 1 presume, to be,) the cause which influenced the Se- 
cretary of State in the change of Public Printer, recently 
made in Kentucky. [fe stated, that the Legislature of 
that State had previously removed the Editer of the Ar- 
gus, and appointed the Editor of the Commentator, Pub- 
he Printer of the Laws of the State ; leaving the House to 
infer that as a reason why the change bad been made 
by the Secretary of State. Mr. Speaker, the cpinion or 
the act of the Legislature of Kentucky in this instance 
could not have influenced the act of the Secretary of State. 
of. total indifference 
print the aws of the United 
Whether the change in the State of Kentucky 
has been from a paper of old and long standing, and ex- 
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tensive circulation, to one of comparatively limited circu- 
lation, I will not stop to inquire. - My purpose is to place 
the facts before the House, that they may be satisfied that 
the reason assigned by the gentleman from Ohio is any 
other but the true one. The Argus of Western America, 
printed at the Seat of Government of Kentucky, was au- 
thorized to print the laws of the State, and of the United 
States, as early, probably, as 1806 or ’7, and continued 
the publication of the public acts of the two Governments, 


which operated upon the Secretary of State, to make 
the changes which have been made in the prints selected 
to publish the laws. He has told us that the causes of 
the changes are political, and that the motives of them 
are both personal and political. Sir, this is a most extra- 
ordinary course. If the reasons of these changes be al- 
ready known, there is surely no necessity to demand them; 
if they are not known, and there is any propriety in ask- 
ing for them, then is there no propriety in undertaking to 


with undiminished confidence, and with increased fideli-| prejudge the case, before the merits of it are disclused by 


ty, so far as I have information upon the subject, from that 
period until the changes which have been recently made. 
At the session of the Legislature of Kentucky, in 1823, 
the Legislature assigned a portion of the Publie Printing 
of the State to a Mr. Ifoleman, the then Editor of the 
Commentator, a worthy young man, who had with great 
fidelity as a soldier served his country during the late war. 
Jn the year 1824, the local question of Relief'and Anti. Re- 
lief. which has unhappily distracted and divided the State 
ever since, took its rise ; and the succeeding Legislature, 
composed of a majority of members entertaining the same 
opinions upon the local question which had been advocat- 
ed by the Argus, assigned to that paper the whole of the 


the answer to the call, 

The first instance ofa change of publishers, to which 
the gentleman has alluded, was taken from this Distriet— 
being the case in which the printing of the laws was taken 
from the National Intelligencer, and given to the National 
Journal. {shall not here, Sir, undertake the defence of 
any particular act of the kind. It would uot be proper 
to do so. I know not the merits of it, or the grounds 
on which it rests. But L know this: that the power of de- 
signating the publishers of the laws is vested in the Se- | 
cretary of State ; that this power is ample and complete, 
leaving the Secretary of State at liberty to act entirely at 
his discretion. If he has, by law, the exclusive authority 


Publie Printing. At the cnsuing election the Anti-Relief| and control over the subject, we cannot, by our call, or in 


party had the majority, and the Legislature, which com- 
menced its session in November, 1825, gave to Mr. Hole- 
man, one of the Editors of the Commentator, who had ad- 
yocated the principles of the Anti-Relief party, the whole 
of the Public Printing. Holeman is still the Public Printer 
of the State, though he is not now the Editor of the Com- 
mentator, who has recently been appointed Printer of the 
Laws of the United States, So faras the changes have 
been made by the respective Legislatures, they have been 
the result of political preference, und not produced by any 
failure Mithfully to discharge the duties of Public Printer, 
With a knawledge of the change which was made by the 
Legislature of the State, in 1825, the Seerctary of State 
continued the Editor of the Argus Printer of the Laws of 
the United States. If there exists any cause for the 
change, it must certainly be traced to some other source 
than the one assigned by the gentleman from Ohio. Tam 
persuaded the Secretary of State will not assign the one 
given by the gentleman. 
tice to an individual who has, (so far as I have + 
ledge or information) discharged the public duties con- 
fided to him, with fidelity and despatch. i 
Mr. LETCHER, of Ky., rose. It was no part of his 
purpose, he said, to give, for the amusement and edifica- 
tien of the House, a history of the newspapers and news- 


paper controversies in the State of Kentucky ; por would l 


he, in what he had to say, make any reference to the un- 
fortunate political controversy in that Slate, which he be- 
lieved, by-the-by, was now happily adjusted. These were 
things which did not call for investigation by the House ; 
and he would pass them by, and proceed to the question 
actually before the House. 

With regard to this resolution, calling for facts, and the 
cause of those facts, in relation to the selection of Pub- 
lishers of the Laws, [said Mr. L.] it is, according to my 
apprehension, premature, at this time, to discuss the pro- 
pricty of the conduct of the Secretary of State in re- 
moving or not removing a particular printer from the trust 
of publishing the laws. 1 cannot think it proper to ask 
for the reasons of a particular conduct on the 
Secretary of State, and, at the same time, prejudge th 
case, respecting which I ask for information. I should 
suppose that, when we have called for facts, and for the 
reasons of those facts, we should wait for both, before 
we undertake to condemn a particular act of a public 
officer, which those facts and reasons are intended to 
illustrate. and explain. To ask for facts presupposes that 
we are uninformed of them. But, Sir, the gentleman 
Who moved this resolution, seems to have a knowledge 

of the facts, and tells. us too of the causes and reasons 


L have said thus much in jus |L,] appears to me to be very singular. 
iny know- i lieves the motive of, the change to have been to punish 


part of the} year; t 
ejed, through the age 


any other way, replace the printer who has been displac- 
ed, until we first change the law. The act of 1820 pro- 
vides, amongst other things, that the laws shall be pub- 
lished in some one paper within the District of Columbia. 
The gentleman from North Carolina has contended, that 
the National Intelligencer, celebrated for the ability with 
which it is conducted, and for its wide circulation, was. 
the proper paper to publish the laws in the District. 
Upon this, Mr. F.. remarked, that, whatever paper was 
selected for the publication of the laws in the District, 
that the selection would be, upon the principle of the act 
of Congress, to diffuse information of the laws within the 
District ; the more extended publication of them being 
effected through the agency of three papers in every 
State inthe Union. So that the argument of wider cir- 
culation has not the weight which the gentleman from 
North Carolina had given to it. But the argument of the 
honorable gentleman, upon this particular case, {said Mr. 
He says he be- 


the Editors of the National Intelligencer for having been 
refractory in agreat political question, refusing to support 
ithe existing powers ; and that the change was caleu- 
| lated tagrave the additional operation of inducing thein ta 
| send in their adhesion to the present Administration. It 
seems to be extraordinary, indeed, that this measure 
‘should have the magical effect, at once, to punish them 
for past offences, and to seduce them to the support of 
those by whom they were to be thus punished, I hayea 
different opinion of these printers, than to suppose they 
are to be thus operated upon. As gentlemen of correct 
| private deportment, whose character stands high for im- 
' partiality and ability, in conducting, perhaps, the ablest 
: paper in the United States, I cannot belicve that so small 
‘a consideration could have the slightest effect in warping 
i their judgment or independence. — And so I deem of 
printers generally, that their course is nat to be influenc- 
ed, one way or the other, by such inducements. Ts it to 
be believed, that twenty or thirty thousand dollars a 
aking the gentleman’s own data, can be so employ- 
ney of the selection of publishers of 
the laws, as to regulate the politics of the United States ? 
Has it come to this? That, ina country as intelligent as 
ours, with such great resources, distinguished by such 
watchfulness aud vigilance, on the part of the People, 
that a sum so paltry can control and regulate, in any de- 
| gree, the polities of the country ? Ishould indeed regret 
it, were it so; but I cannot, for a moment, listen to such 
| a suggestion. It has no foundation, i 
| But the gentleman from North Carolina says, that the 
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secrecy with which these changes of publishers ofthelaws 
are made, makes the power more dangerous to the liber- 
ties of the country, than either the alien or the sedition 
law. Why, Sir, there is no secrecy in it: itis done in 
the most public manner: the man who loses the job will 
be sure to tell of it, and he whe gains it, if he does not 
boast of it, makes it sufficiently Ruown by displaying the 
words “By Authority,” over his official publications. 
The matter is-discussed, and the Secretary who removes 
the printer, gets his good share of abuse for doing it. 
Upon a fair calculation, Sir, I do not think that there is 
any great policy in these changes, at any time. If the 
printing be taken from one friend and given to another 
friend,'there is danger that you lose a friend. If you take 
it from a friend and give it to an enemy, you are subject- 
ed, besides losing your friend, to the charge of buying up 
yoür enemy. ‘There is one interrogatory which I would 

ut to the gentleman from North Carolina, on this sub- 


ject, viz: What is the political character of the printers 
of the laws in his State ? Are not some of them directly 
hostile to the present Administration? If so, the Scere- 
tary of State has had the temerity to giye the publication 
of the laws to an Editor in the opposition ; and he will be 
charged by the gentleman from North Carolina, I sup- 
pose, with a design to buy him over. ‘This power of sc- 
fection, is, as gentlemen construe it, a two-edged weapon. 
If selection be made of a friend, it is to bind him closer : 
if it be given to an enemy, it is still done upon calcula- 
tion. Whether friend or enemy, the selection is still a 
matter of calculation. As far as I understand the policy 
which was pursued by that Republican Statesman, Mr. 
Jerrerson, | think he took the true course. When he 
could find a friend to himself and his country, well quali- 
fied to discharge the duties of any office or appointment, 
he gave it tohim. This he did as a matter of policy, and 
with a knowledge of human nature. Placed in a similar 
situation, I would myself give an office to a friend to my- 
self and my country, if equally qualified with others, in 
preference to my enemy. Possibly I am wrong. Sup- 
pose two men present themselves before you for any trust 
within your gift, equally qualified, but the one being 
your personal and political friend, and the other having 
done you much injury. If you were to bestow the office 
upon your encmy, I might praise you for your magnani- 
mity, but L confess it would be exceedingly difficult for 
me to imitate it. [believe Jerrenson understood these 
things just about as well as any man in the world. If he 
ever gave an oflice to an enemy of his, Lnever heard of 
it. About the time that he came into power, there was 
more confusion among the printers, than there has been 
at any other time, before or since. What is, in truth, the 
real complaint in this case? That the enemies of the 
Administration have not been selected to publish the laws, 
in exclusion ofits friends; that, in the language of gen- 
tlemen themselves, the Secretary of State has been go- 
verned by personal and political motives in making the 
selection of printers of the laws. This, Mr. L. said, he 
had already shown to be the principle of Mr. JEFFERSON ; 
it was a principle which had its foundation in reason and 
human nature. 

If you pass this-resolution, you establish a new era in 
legislation. Atter giving an entire discretion to a public 
officer, you demand of him the reasons for the manner 
in which he exercises it. Suppose we push this principle 
further, and inquire of the Postmaster General what are } 
the reasons why he appoints or removes a Postmaster. 
‘There is no end to such investigations. Any gentleman 
in this House who loses a Postmaster in his district by re. | 
moval-and there are few of us who have not experienced 
such loss—may call upon the Postmaster General for his 
reasons for making the removal: and, after discussing | 
them, what would be the consequence? Could you re- 
store the Postmaster ? No morc than you can the Printer. | 


How many Printers have been superseded during this 
Administration? Sixteen, the gentleman says, though I 
had supposed, until he furnished the information, that 
there had been many more. Can we restore them, under 
any circumstances, supposing we might disapprove of 
what has been done? Certainly not. He could not, 
therefore, see the least propriety in calling for this in- 
formation. 

If the gentleman wished to transfer the power of mak- 
ing these appointments so as to place it elsewhere than 
where it now is, ¥ do not know that I should object to 
such a proposition. The power, wherever vested, will 
be the same, and will be at least as much subject to ex- 
ception as where it is now. For myself, 1I had as soon 
one officer ot the Government should have the power as 
another, because I do not believe that any great harm 
can flow from it, even supposing it to be abused. I do 
not believe that, through the medium of the press, the 
People will be controlled by it. I think, on the con- 
trary, that the presses throughout the country will pre- 
serve their own course, free from any such influence, and 
that the People will do the same. But, the gentleman 
says, that some printers have had the publication of the 
laws for twenty years, and that it is a hard case to take it 
from them now. To do so weuld at least be acting upon 
a principle which has been much approved, and is, m 
some respects, a good one—the change of the publisher, 
after so long a continuance, heing, in fact, acting upon 
the principle of rotation in office. If one printer has had 
it for many years, and another is just setting out on his 
career, there can be no great evil in dividing these little 
loaves and fishes, so as to give them for atime to him 
who most needs them. The taking it away is no great 
disadvantage to an old establishment, whilst the giving it 
is a great help tothe young beginner. The New Hamp- 
shire Patriot, if it has four thousand subscribers, as 1s 
stated, does not nedd it; and one that dees need it, has 
probably becn benefitted without any injury to the other. 
Upon the whole, this resolution, calling for facts, and rea- 
sons for facts, in reference to p matter beyond our con- 
trol, is to me a novel proceeding—an innovation in legis- 
lation. 1 know not what may be the reasons of the Se- 
cretary of State for the changes which he has made. 
They may, for any thing I know, have been made upon 
the principle of political calculation. Public men will 
sometimes calculate. Look on any side of this House, 
and you will find very able calculators, who take a course 
intended for effect clsewhere. If such be the motive of 
this resolution, far be it from me to complain of it. It 
has been the case ever since government was instituted, 
that public men will calculate, and serve their friends 
rather than their enemies : and I see no cause whatever 
for alarm at the exertion of the power to designate per- 
sons to publish the laws of the United States. It cannot 
be that the destinies of this country are to be regulated 
by such petty machinery as the appointment of two or 
three persons in cach State to publish the laws, or by 
changing the mode of appointing them. 

Mr. HOUSTON then observed, that it had not been 
his intention to have said any thing on the subject of the 
present resolution ; nor should he now have addressed 
the House, did he not conceive that some of the argu- 
ments and observations of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. 
Wurenr,} were calculated to affect the State he had the 
honor to represent. Under such circumstances, he con- 
sidered it his duty to submit a few words in reply to that 
gentleman. The gentleman from Ohio had attempted to 
justify the conduct of the Sceretary of State in taking 
away the printing of the laws from the Western Argus, 
on the ground that the Legislature of Kentucky had pre- 
viously taken from the same paper the public printing for 
the State. This, the gentleman thought, was quite suf- 
ficient to vindicate the course of the State Department, 
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in removing the printing for the General Government. 
But, if this were a valid principle, as applied to Kentuc- 
ky, the same principle ought to hold in the case of Ten- 
nessce. But what was the fact? It was directly the re- 
verse of what had happened in Kentucky. The Nash- 
ville Republican, a paper edited by Mr. Murray, had been 
employed to print the laws of the United States in the 
year 1825. Within the first week after the Congress 
met, the Representatives addressed to the Secretary of 
State a letter, in which, after representing the character 
of the editor, they respectfully requested that the privi- 
lege of printing the laws might be continued with that 
paper. They received an answer, in which the Secretary 
told them he had alrcady wansferred the printing of the 
Jaws to another paper, the Nashville Whig. The Legis- 
lature of ‘Tennessee had taken the State printing from 
the Nashville Whig, and given it to the Nashville Re- 
publican. . From this statement, it was cvident that the 
head of the State Departinent did uot govern himself by 
the same rule in Tennessee as he did in Kentucky. So 
far from considering the course of the Legislature as any 
reason for his own conduct, he had taken away the United 
States’ printing from (he paper on which the State Legis- 
lature had bestowed their public printing, and had given 
itto the paper from which the Legislature had taken 
theirs away. ‘The rule here was the converse of what 
had been observed in Kentucky. 

A gentleman from Kentucky, who had addressed the 
House this morning, had said that the course adopted by 
the Sceretary, was none other than the Jeffersonian poh- 
cy-~that it was a proper poliey—and such as it was natu- 
ral for every person possessed of power to pursue. Mr. 
H said that he did not object. to the policy of giving ap- 
puintments to friends ; but Ict it be recollected that Mr. 
Jefferson had come into power under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, Lb was ala moment when a total change had 
been effected in the whole policy of this country : ata 
tine when an aristocratic Acdiuinistration had well nigh 
trodden the People under foot, and planted their fect 
upon the necks of this nation. Mr, Jefferson ardently op- 
posed such a. state of thing's, and carnestly contended for 
the riphts and liberties of the People. Having succeeded, 
at length, in turning these men from power, it became 
necessary, it was indispensable, not only for his own 
sake, but for the sake of giving permanency to the tri- 
umph of republican principles, to entrench himself by 
the appointment of such men as would sustain him, and 


woul honestly promote the truc interests of the repub- | 


lic. Me. Jefferson was compelled to act as he did on this 
subject. His was nol a war against the Representatives 
of the People ; on the contrary, he administered the Go- 
vernment with an express design of breaking down a 
proud and haughty aristocracy, who disregarded the will 
of the People. Under such circumstances, it was natu- 
ralthat he should consult with his Cabinet as to the ap- 
pointnent of men who woukl co-operate in the regenc- 
ration of thé republic, and preserve ils invaluable institu- 
tions in alf the purity of republican principle, in defiance 
of attempted usurpation, 

This, sir, said Mr HL, was the Jeffersonian policy. Did 
he ever, ina single instance, disregard the expressed will 
of the Representatives of the People? Did Jefferson 
ever refuse to make an appointment at the application of 
the Representatives of a State, when the politics of the 
individual fur whom it was asked were those of republi- 
canisin and of the country? Didthe ever peturn to such 
an application a proud and insolent answer f Did he cver 
say to such a body, 1 disregard you, the Representatives 
of the People, and, notwithstanding your requcol, t shall 
make such appointment asf, in the plenitude of my au- 
thority and power, shall think proper to choose? Had 
‘none under the present Adimimstration been. put in 
office but honest and patriotic mien, Whatever might be 
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their party sentiments, I should not have one word to say. 
But I do say, that, when an individual whose character 
and conduct has been without reproach, and who has the 
voice of the Representatives of the People in favor of 
his appointment, deserves a share of the public patronage; 
that, on Jeffersonian principles, he ought not to be re- 
fused it. What were the circumstances in. this case ? 
Was the editor of the Nashville Whig, on whom the 
United States’ printing was bestowed, totally unconnect- 
ed with the Secretary of State? No, sir, he was his con- 
nexion, And if itis Jeffersonian policy to take patron- 
age away from one against whom no charge could be sup- 
ported, for the purpose of giving it toa relation of the 
man in power, we may go on, step by step, in such po- 
licy, UH we get a state of things no better than that 
which Jefferson sought to overturn, If a man thus con- 
nected, and who is ‘willing to step behind the scenes” 
and play a double part—a man who, for that reason, re- 
ceived, according to his own account, “a miniature mar- 
tyrdom :” if such a man is to be preferred to one whe 
has the recommendation of the Representatives of a so» 
vercign State, and if this is correct policy—Jeffersonian 
| policy -~I am wholly unacquainted with it, and I trust in 
God Lever shall be. This was the man from whom, as 
į we are told, proceeded the ¢ only voice which was heard 
“in behalf of the Administration in a land of political 
i darkness.” Sir, all this may be vary right; but J confess 
| mysclf unable to sce on what principle'it is justilied. Nor 
| ean this be excused upon the plea that it was the csta- 
blished usage of the Department before the present in- 
cumbent came into office. The practice heretofore, in 
that Department, has been to alow an individual who 
might be personally opposed to the views and opinions 
of the head of the Department, if he was honest and ca: 
pable, asa public officer, to retain his place. Such, É 
| belicve, was uniformly the practice under a former rei 
| Twill not vouch thatit is under the present. With» 
[to the distribution of the public printing, (he inquiry 
ought to be, do men who are upright and republican in 
principle and practice, desire that a particular individual 
shall be retained as a printer of the laws, and are there 
no reasons why it should be taken froin him? Tf not, 
then he ought to retain his appointment, And why has 
this rule been departed from? Why have these innova- 
tions been made ? Have the Representatives of tbe Peo- 
ple been treated, in relation to this subject, with due re 
| spect? Or haye the changes been made in order that the 
| patronage of the Government may flow in a particular 
j channel Sir, the power in question, when apphed to 
| the editors of the public journals of the United States, 
‘will do more to gag the free expression of what arc, in 
i reality, Jeffersonian principles, than any other means that 
ingenuity can devise. Sir, are the People to be disre- 
garded, their Representatives openly insulted, and the 
| memorial presented by them to one of the public servants 
rejected as being © unworthy to be reccived ?” Are these 
the principles of Jeferson? Are we to be told that this 
course has been adopted in imitation of Chat of Jeferson? 
Sir, thatis a sacred name : a name nol to be taken into 
| our dips without reverence-—-2 name which has too httle 
| analogy with the present Administration of this Gover- 
ment, tobe even mentionce when its course of policy is 
| view. Those who pursue, and those who would defend 
| such a policy as this in question, are unworthy to touch 
his consecrated tomb. eee teat 
Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the principle 
i which urges me to promote my friends. I would stand 
| by my friends under every vicissitude of things—t would 
‘live with them, and, of principle rendered it necessary 
| would die with them. But then, sir, I would be very 
careful who my fricuds were. I would see that they were 
| men of integrity—men of principle, and of moral ane 
į political purity ; not a set of men who would be wihhs 
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from another hand. Sir, itis not the actual amount of 
money which renders this power formidable : it is the 
manner of its distribution. ‘Fhe necessities of an editor 
of a newspaper are like those of other men; he has the 
same love of comfort, the same ambition to rise in the 
world, the same occasional calls for cash, the same desire 
to provide for his family. Gentlemen may talk as 
they please about the amount being paltry. The mere 
credit of receiving any thing thus from Government is 
important : it gives a certain standing to his paper ; it 
shows he has some influence ; it gratifies his professional 
pride. Else, why do we see, in very conspicuous capi- 
tals, the words, ‘‘ By Authority,” wherever the printer 
is entitled to use them ? It tends to increase his subscrip- 
tion list. He thinks to himself, ‘* I am now distinguished 
over neighboring editors. I am preferred by Govern- 
ment as the organ of publishing its official acts ; and Peo- 
ple must refer to my paper, if they wish for an opportu- 
nity of seeing what the laws are.” 

Sir, I cannot but-believe that what was the good old 


to skulk behind the scenes and act a double part—not 
men who were mere party advocates, but. who were 
something different from those who are willing to “lift 
up their voices in a land of political darkness.” Men of 
virtue, firmness, and intcHigence, I would hail at all times, 
and would be proud to bestow on them such patronage as 
might be within my disposal—but not because they were 
willing to sustain me for hire only. Any man, however 
unworthy, may have friends of some kind, CatiJine had 
his friends. So had Sempronius; and there is not a 
wretch that ever struck at power but had his “friends— 
who stood ready to blow the clarion of his fame in some 
Jand, or in some corner, overshadowed by ‘* political dark- 
ness.” But the gentleman told us that this public printing, 
though not yielding any great sum, might, nevertheless, 
be of advantage toa new beginner, just set out in the 
world ; and that it ought, therefore, to be given to him, 
though another editor, of twenty years’ standing, whose 
paper has a very extensive circulation, and has so long 
been connected with the Government, that itsintelligence 
is considered as authentic—and the People wait to re- | rule on this matter, would still be the best rule: that 
ceive through its columns the real state of the country— when the Representatives from any State agree in recom- 
who is a man of sound principles—and whose principles mending certain individuals as worthy of receiving the 
have suffered no change in twenty or thirty years, is public printing, the editors thus recommended ought to 
thereby to be deprived of it. But it may happen that | receive theappointment. It would be for the real advan- 
such an editor as this last may have acquired extensive | lage of the People. It might not, indeed, be so much 
influence, and may not be disposed to bow or bend his for the benefit of some powerful individual ; it would 
principles forthe sake of supporting a particular Adminis- lessen the mass of patronage which he controls : and it 
tration or individual. is often by patronage alone that such an individual stands. 

It may be necessary to ccrtain plans and interests, that Patronage, sir, is not a thing local and circumscribed. It 
such a man as this should be gagged or prostrated. in seeks every little ramification into which it can, by any 
that case a very politic course would be, to start a new possibility, insinuate itself, It is like the progress of a 
paper some few months before patronage is to be confer- | cancer in the human body ; it seizes om every vein and 
red; to use every exertion to obtain for ita sufficient | artery, one after another, nor stops its progress till the 
number of subscribers; to take measures that, ut all | sufferer sinks, and then the knife is too late applied. 
hazards, the paper be sustained ; then to get for the edi- | Were the wishes of the Representatives consulted, they 
tor some truc and trusty fellow, a fellow that will go the | would naturally be careful not to recommend such per- 
whole,” who is troubled with no principles on any sub- | sons as did not deserve to receive the benefit. Respon- 
ject, but who will support a certain interest ** through | sibility is a great matter, and the Representatives are all 
thick and thin ;? who will pursue no course of his own, | responsible; they must go ‘back to the People; they 
but will cver be ready to take his cue from a certain must return to the very vicinity of the editors concerned ; 


quarter. After getting him some one or two hundred and there they must mect the influence of the editors 
subscribers, and using évery expedient to make him some disappointed, and render up a strict account to the Peo- 
character, he must then have the printing of the laws, as | ple, of the reasons of their recommendation. They are 
a token of the confidence of the Government, and then | not situated like the Secretary of State, who stands far 
all will be ready for action. Sir, Iwill not say that such aloof, and may use his power for his personal purposes, 
a press is to be established and paid for out of the con- | regardless of any expression of the People’s will. 
tingent fund; Jam not warranted in such an assertion ; lt is on grounds like these, Mr. Speaker, that I am in- 
but Lsay that such anew beginner must have patronage, duced to hope the resolution of the geutleman from North 
although it be in direet opposition to the interest and the Carolina will be adopted by the House. It demands from 
wishes of the People. It should be bestowed, if for no | the head of the State Department, the causes which have 
other reason, oi the sublime principles of charity—yes, led to the course he has pursued. Ifhe has any cause to 
sr, of charity. Caving tried the old editor, and found shew,which will justify the course-—the very extraordinary 
that he is faithful to his principles, and consistent in his course—he has adopted, the House will, no doubt, be 
conduct, and will not prostitute himself to my purposes, satisfied ; and, doubtless, if he has such reasons to pro- 
Tanust take away the printing from him, and, out of cha- | duce, he will not hesitate to lay them before us. Butif 
rity, bestow it on a new beginner. F dike his beginning ; | he is to remain totally irresponsible ; if his robe is not so 
and, peradventure, L avéicipated his beginning. much as to be touched ; if his person is sanctified, and he 
But it has been said by the gentleman from Ohio, yes- | has all the infallibility of the Pope, then, sir, let this 
terday, and the gentleman from Kentucky, this morning, House, and this People, talk no longer of their priviteges. 


that such a sum as thirty thousand dollars can havc no | But, if he has no such reasons to give, then let the People 
influence whatever in directing the politics of this coun- | know it: the resolution can ¢flect no evil—no evil, I 
try. Sir, 1 do notsay it will direct the politics of this | mean, to the People : if it produces any to the Secretary, 
country. T would not measure principles by money. But |‘ evil be to him who evil thinks.” 

thus much £ can say, that I never knew this public print- At this point, the hour assigned for the consideration 
ings, or any other form of Governmental patronage, ren- of resolutions haying expired, the CHAIR suspended the 
der any paper hostile to the Government. Men are not discussion ; and the remainder of the day was spent in 
apt to be inimical to the hand that feeds them. The sum the consideration of private bills. 


reeeived may be very convenient, even if it be small ; 
nor is there any thing in the receipt of it which will in-i Sarunpay, Feurvany 3, 1827. 
dispose an editor to insert, now and then, an editorial ‘The resolution, offered by Mr. SAUNDERS, was again 


remark favorable to the course of the Administration, or | taken up. The resolution, as modified, is in the words 
willinduce him to exclude such an article, should it come ! following : 
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“ Resolved, That the Secretary of State communicate ! this the object to be effected. This is one of the steps 
to this House a list of such of the newspapers in each of | to be taken to diminish Executive patronage. We heard, 
the States, in which the laws of Congress were directed during the last Winter, a great outery about its dangerous 
to be published in the years 1825 and 1826. Also, a list | extent; and that, unless speedily reduced, the liberty of 
of such, in which the laws are directed to be published | the nation was not only in jeopardy, but must inevitably 
in 1827, designating the changes which have been made, | be prostrated. The People were told that there was a 

- and the causes for each change.” fixed determination, on the part of the Administration, 
Mr. BUCKNER addressed the House as follows : to retain a power improperly obtained, by any and every 
Mr. SPEAKER : I regret, sir, the introduction of this re- means within their grasp, lawful or unlawful. In another 

solution at so late a period of the session. It should be branch of Congress, a long report respecting the danger 
recollected that several bills of importance have been sent | of the power wielded by the President, was presented, 
to us from the Senate, and that many more may, in a few | and bills introduced. Copies of that report were scat- 
days, be expected. In this House, also, many others of a tered, I believe, in every part of the Union ; and many 
general nature, in which the People of the United States unsuspecting credulous individuals no doubt greatly alarm- 
feela deep interest, are either in part discussed, or pre-| ed. What has become of that report, and the bills based 
pared for it. This isnot all. We have a large docket] upon it? Are they again to he called up? This, sir, is 
of private bills, which’ ‘urgently demand our attention. | an age of invention and discoveries in political science ; ¥ 
Many of them ‘have been presented, session after session, | wish it may not prove to be one of dangerous innovation. 
and favorable reports upon them made, until it almost | This Government has existed for forty years. During 
amounts to a cause of just reproach upon Congress that} that lapse of time, no People on earth ever enjoyed a 
they have not been either allowed or finally rejected. | greater portion of happiness and liberty, Our national 
Those who have claims upon the Government ought to} consequence has increased witha rapidity unequalled in 
be heard—as citizens, they have a right to demand it. It|the annals of the world. And yet the same extent of 
was under such impressions, and not from the slightest | Executive patronage existed then, which isnow an object 
apprehension that the most rigid scrutiny into the conduct | of such terror. H it is dangerous now, was it less so 
of the Secretary of State, in relation to the present formerly, when exercised by former Presidents ? Is it not 
charge, or any other, which the most vindictive eelings| strange that this discovery is of such recent birth > 
may give rise to, could in the least affect-his standing, | Where, then, and until the election of the present Chief 
that I voted against its consideration at this time. He is Magistrate, were those sentinels of liberty, who seem to 
far beyond the reach of the censure which has been so | guard it now with such zealous and unremittin vigilance ? 
bitterly heaped upon him, Possessed of talents of the How far, sir, is this course of invective and crimination to 
highest order, and having assiduously devoted those ta- be indulged? Where isit to end? If wehave a right to 
lents, from his very first appearance upon the theatre of| call on the Secretary of State to give his reasons for hav- 
public life, to the promotion of the best and greatest in-| ing employed one Printer in preference to some other, to 
terests of our country, he has secured to himself a repu-| publish the laws of the United States, upon the same 
tation which will shine resplendently upon the pages of] principles we can call on any and every officer of the 
the history of that country, for ages after it shall have | Government to point out the causes which induced him 
been forgotten that any one of those who have so impo-| to take a step in relation to which he was invested with 
tently assailed him ever existed.. As a politician, bold | unlimited discretion. Might we not call on the members 
and intrepid almost to a fault, no one, in the least ac-| of this House, and say toa gentleman, why did you op- 
quainted with his course, who is impartial, will believe} pose certain measures, in support of which was raised 
that he ever attempted to buy an enemy, or to disguise | the voice of a large majority of the People of the United 
his opinions. But, sir, I do not rise to pronounce an cu- | States? Of one gentleman we might inquire, Is not 
logy on the Secretary. He does not need a prop so hum- | your opposition to the administration the result of a reck- 
ble; he is not Icss exalted above the influence of my | less and disappointed ambition? ‘To another, Did you 
praise than he is above that of the censure and abuse of} not, in the confidence of your hopes, almost fancy your- 
his enemies. Let me, then, as concisely as may be, call| self snugly seated in the Department of War, or the 
the attention of the House to the resolution under consi- Treasury, or Navy ? To another, Did you not bélicve, 
deration. It proposes to call upon the Secretary of State | that, long ere this, you would have been engaged in the 
to communicate to this House a list of the newspapers in | gratification of your greatest vanity, asa Minister Pleni- 
each of the Statesin which the laws of Congress were | potentiary at some Court in Europe ? Wag not every thing 
directed to be published, in the years 1825 and 1826 3} in relation to many of those matters agreed upon among 
also, a list of those in which the laws are directed to be | yourselves? And is not this the cause ‘of your displea- 
published in 1827, designating the changes which have | sure? Speak, and speak candidly. This isa Govern- 
been made, and the reason for each change—as modified, | ment of reason, and we have therefore aright to the rea- 
upon the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina, sons, or, if you choose, the causes which influence your 
“the causes for cach change.” Why this alteration was | feelings and your conduct. Is there a gentleman on this 
proposed, L cannot conceive. If there is any difference | floor who would not feel indignant were he thus called 
between the reason and the cause which may have influ- | upon? And yet it is evident that we have as much right 
enced the Secretary, it is too attenuated for my compre- | to demand the reasons of the one asof the other. Hf 
hension. Had the resolution been submitted without | either has acted from corrupt motives, he is a fit subject 
comment, Ushould not have considered it as necessary to| for expulsion from the station he occupies. ‘Lo what 
have said one word concerning it. The remarks of its | would such an exercise of inquisitorial power lead ? and 
mover, however, give to it a very different aspect. He] when is this system of persecution to end? I answer: 
asserts that the Secretary * has been guilty of selecting | so soon as the next Presidential election takes place. If 
‘papers more for politica#and personal objects than to | the present incumbent of the Chair of State be re-elect- 
“ give the greatest publicity tothe laws.” “And again : | ed, its further continuance will be altogether hopeless. 
** that the power has been exercised for impreper ends | If he falls, and the favorite of gentlemen who oppose the 
_ ‘Cand purposes.” He also charges him with an attempt to | Administration is eleyated to that station, we shall hear 
control the liberty of the press, and says, * that he docs nothing more of it. The danger will instantly vanish. 
‘not, in the least, disguise the fact, that it is his inzention | The monster will disappear. And then will commence 
< to take this power from the State Departmeut, and place | the most glorious cra of our history. It will, indeed, be 
“itelsewhere.” These are the points of accusation, and! a golden age. Ledeunt Saturnia regna. ‘Then will the 
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principles of the Constitution, the bond of our Union, 
and the ark of our safety, be held as sacred and inviola- ! 
ble. Our friendly relations withother Governments will |: 


a charge like this, or any other charge, against any indi- 
vidual ; from a regard to his own reputation, and that de- 
sire to do impartial justice to‘all whose conduct may be 


be respected. Then will the great writ of habeas corpus. 


be within the reach of every citizen who may demand it, | öf 
by. testimony of an admissible character, it can be support- 


upon the proper allegation. Your judges and attorneys 
will be permitted to discharge the duties devolving upon 
them, unawed by the frowns of a despot, and unrestrain- 
ed by the arm of lawless and usurped authority ; and then 


the subject of his scrutiny, should either havea knowledge 
the truth of the accusation, or, at least, believe, that, 


ed; and, of course, we should be-cautious in giving coun- 
tenance to the present accusations, unless we, like the 
gentleman from North Carolina, shall be satisfied, that: 


will the liberty of the press, ofthe attempt to control 
which we have heard so much, be properly respected. 
Those: who are now in power, will then, to be sure, be 
thr n the back ground. But even they have nothing 

* to féar: all-will be forbearance, and forgiveness, and good 
feeling. shall not envy. the gentlemen, nor repine at 
their happiness. If it bethe will of the People that it 
shall be so, let them en mmolested. I would not, 
if in my. power, disturb th Rather let me then 
say to them, ‘* Tuus jam, pollo.” Many'of those 
who do not now occupy a stand in their ranks, would 
then, if they desired it, be taken into favor : for, surely, 
they would not do that for which they appear to be so 
sorely vexed with the Secretary of State for having done. 
Political distinctions will be altogether disregarded. As 
to myself, I am too humble to be noticed, and shall, most 
probably, be entirely forgotten; but, if remembered, 
shall be fully satisfied if I escape punishment under the 
second section of the Rules for the Regulation of the 
Army. 

But, let me again call the attention of the House, more 
seriously and directly, to the subject-matter of this reso- 
“Yation, and the circumstances under which it has been in- 

troduced. The gentleman from North Carolina says, 
“that he drafted this resolution with the intention of pre- 
senting’ it when the late Secretary of State left that office 
to take the Presidential chair 5 but that he was told that 
it would be rash to suppose, that the gentleman who is 
now at the head of that Department, would make use of 
his power on this subject for the purpose of controlling 
the press.” How was the probability of such an event 
first suggested to the gentleman? ‘There is no example 
pecs out ofan attempt, in that msnnen, to control the 
iberty of the press. ‘docs, then, seem strange to my 
mind, that the propriéty-of such an inquiry should have 
presented itselfto that gentleman, immediately upon the 
elevation of the present Sceretary of State; and that he 
should still haye been restrained from proposing it by the 
suggestion of its rashness. 

I agree with the gentleman, [Mr. Sduwpxns] that the 
object of the act of Congress, under which'the Secretary 
acted, was to give publicity to the laws in each State and 
Territory, but deny that it was his duty to select the pa- 
per in cach case which had the greatest number of sub- 
scribers. ‘The law makes no such requisition of him. It 
has left the selection entirely within his discretion. It 
would, in my.opinion, be proper to employ those who | 
would perform the work with neatness and despatch ; and 
who conducted respectable papers. It is not pretended, 
that this has not been done. How, in the name of com- 

` mon sense, could it have been assertained which paper 
had the mostgubscribers, or the most extensive circulation 
in the State? We know that these matters are uncertain 
and fluctuating, A paper may have a great run at fhis 
tune, and, six months hence, be in disrepute. If the aws] 
are published in three respectable newspapers, in each | 
State, issued from presses situated in different sections of 
the country, isan ample opportunity afforded to all, who 
choose to read them, to do so. -Yet the gentleman from 
North Carolina insists that the Secretary, in discharge of 
the duty confided to him, has lost sight of the true object | 
of the act of Congress ; has been actuated by personal and 
political considerations, and has attempted to control the 
«liberty of the press. 


there has been something highly improper in the conduct 
of the Secretary. : 

And here let me inquire, by what description of trial, 
and by what testimony, is guilt to be proven. The gen- 
tleman’s proposition, if adopted, would transform us into 
a tribunal more tyrannical and terrible than a Spanish in- 
quisition. We are called upon to pursue a course to- 
wards the Secretary, which would be highly insulting 
and degrading, and atswar with every principle of free 
government If we had requested the information called 

or by the resolution, with no design expressed of im- 
peaching the motives of that gentleman, there can be no 
doubt, it would have been promptly, fearlessly, and satis- 
factorily furnished. But here the object avowed by the 
gentleman who submitted the resolution, is, to procure 
the information upon which further legislation on the sub- 
ject is contemplated, and this, too, upon his expressed 
declaration of a conviction, on his part, that the power 
confided to the Secretary, had been exercised for impro- 
per ends and purposes. Sir, if this amounts to no offence, 
then we have no right to take any step in the matter 
which will affect the reputation of that gentleman, Hf it 
be a crime which is charged, then point me out a single 
example, in the history of: our country, from the institu- 
tion of the Government to this day, of any individual, 
however humble his stand may have been, who has been® 
insultingly and tyrannically called upon to bear testimony 
of his own corrupt intentions. What are we required to 
do? To'ask the Secretary, most insultingly, have you 
not acted corruptly ? It is this in substance, and nothing 
less. Now, sir, laying aside the prospect of obtaining 
testimony in this way, and the resolution and the gentle- 
man’s suspicions are alike harmless. The laws of the 
United States are published annually, in eighty-one pa- 
pers in the United States and Territories, and in one in 
the Disttiet of Columbia. We are told that, fromthe re- 
port from the Department of State, it appears, when the 
present incumbent of that Department had been it office 
only about a year, changes of public printers had been 
made in sixteen instances. Why are they called changes? 
The printers employed do not hold offices. ‘They are 
employed to publish the laws, and each year the engage- 
ment assumes the attitude of anew contract. Is there, 
then, the slightest reason for insisting, that the man who 
is employed this year, should be so for the next? Itisa 
matter of very little consequence who is so engaged, so 
that the work is well performed. Three examples of 
changes are particularly referred to, by the gentleman 
from North Carolina : one, of the National Intelligencer ; 
one, of the Kentucky Argus ; andanother, of some paper 
ina Northern State. In relation to the editors of the pa- 
per first named, the gentleman says that the change was 
made to punish them, and to bring that paper to its alle- 
giance to the administration: how far that purpose 
had been effected, time must show. And does that gen- 
tleman believe—will any one who has the slightest ac- 
quaintance with those editors believe—that time is re- 
quired to show how far they are to be operated upon by 
the employment of a most respectable paper, the Nation- 
al Journal, to perform a small job of printing for the Go- 
yernment, which, for some years past, they had been 
employed to do ? and which did not amount, as it is said, 
to more than 150, or atthe highest estimate, to more than 
A member who makes, on this floor, | 200 dollars? The Secretary was too well acquainted 
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with Messrs. Gales & Seaton to suppos 
sum could hold out any témptation ti 
who have for many years. conducted, wi 
ability, their useful paper, to sw 
titude ‘and dignified i 
their course. me 

As to the circuttistance, incidentall 
gentleman from Ohio, of the 
“cin Kentucky, I pass it over as. 
certainly shall‘not rely upon f 
Secretary in not contracting: 
to publish the laws. That whie 


justification, = 

My colleague, [Mr. Wicxurerz,] who declined, as he 
said, making a speech. on the subject of this resolution, 
has explained the ciréuimstances under which the election 
of public printer in Kentucky was made, I confess that 
I could not see its application; atid did not suppose that 


it could be inthe least interesting to the members of this 


House. If the gentleman’s object was to offer an apo:: 


logy for the Legislature of Kentucky, I must be permit 

ted to say, that itis, in my opinion, gratuitous. They do 
not need or require it. If it was to rescue the reputation 
of the editor of that paper from the suspicion of having 
been turned out for any failure. faithfully to perform the 
duty entrusted to him, he deserves, and no doubt will re- 
ceive, thë thanks of the editor. ; 

The course pursued by Mr. J EFFENSON, UPON his accés- 
sion to the Presidency, was alladed to yesterday by my 
colleague, [Mt Lerenen.] Weall know that he, Mr. 
Jefferson, (and none, I presume, doubt his republicanism, 
or the purity ofhis motives,) acted openly and avowedly, 
upon the plan of promoting his friends to office, rather 
than his enemies. And who would not? Did not he, as 
soon as he came into office, turn out the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, and appoint Mr. Granger ? fh- my own: State, a 
gentleman whose name I believe was McDowel, and who 
was Marshal of the State, was turned out, and Mr. Crock- 
et appointed in his place. From the North, another 
striking and celebrated example may be’given. A gen- 
tlemen from New Haven was Collector of the port; he 
had discharged the duties faithfully, and was the choice 
as Tam told, of a large majority. of the People of the 
District, Understanding that Mr. Jefferson intended to 
remove him, they presented a memorial to him on the 
subject. He, nevertheless, did reitigvehim, and appoint- 
ed another, who was a man of high respectability. Many 
of you, no doubt, recollect Mr. Jefferson’s, at that day 
celebrated answer to the memorial; inwhich he says; (I 
repeat the words from memory,) that, of those who are 
appointed to office, “few die, and none resign.” I1 do 
not insinuate that there was. any thing improper in this, 
The man turned out was the political enemy of Mr, Jef- 
ferson, the one appointed was his political friend. 

The gentleman frony Tennessee insists that Mr. Jeffer- 
son came into office er peculiar circumstances. He 
“Was opposed to a party who had attempted the destruétion 

of thes Commonwealth. There was at least a marked 
difference, it would seem, between the political opinions 
of the two parties. In this consisted Mr. Jefferson’s jus- 
tification. And is there no such difference of political 
opinion between the parties of this day? Are the prin- 
ciples professed, and the measures pursued, alike -sanc- 
tioned by both? If so, whence this implacable opposi- 
tion? Do we agree upon the great questions of Internal 
_Improvement, and the propricty of protecting by duties, 
&c. the domestic manufactures and industry of the coun- 
try? Were ever parties more distinctly marked in any. 
age or country ? ‘ 

1 beg gentlemen to be patient fora season. They pro- 
fess to feel a confidence of success, in the ensuing'-elec- 

tion. Should they, however, be sadly disappointed, and 
be compelled to writhe under their present agony four 
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„years longer, let them be patient. 
| yet four more after th 
Atis absolutely a virtu 


‘tion, in relation to appointments, 


great consequence. In what does the liberty of the 
consist ? In holding out hopes, it would seem, according: 
his c 
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~And if for four, and 
“would still recommend patience: 
Ofthe highest class. And although 
it may be considered as Cold comfort, it is the best, and 


‘all that in candor I can offer to them. 


Yet, sir, it cannot be said that the present Administra- 
have acted throughout 
upon the excluding plan of Mr. Jefferson. Various ex. 
amples of an opposite course might be given, but E shall 
not descend to specification. . 

The gentleman from North Carolina seemed tovantici- 
pate that he might be told that this resolution wasa small 
business ; they are his own words. T shall not’ bestow. 
upon it that-epithet ; but shall leave it to the futuré re- 
flections of the gcntlemañ himself; to the determination 
of the House, and of the nation, to say if it is not a smali 
business. To punish an improper attempt to control the 
liberties of the press, would, to be sure, be a matter cf 
press 


définition of it, to the printers or editors of papers 
oth parties, that they have equal chances of being 


ëmployed to publish.the Jawsof the United States, ¢ach 
onei 


t whom so eMpioyed, after making the proper de- 
duetion for paper and other expenses, makes, perhaps, 2 
clear profit of forty or fifty dollars annually, The inde. 
pendence of a newspaper, which could be influenced by 
such a consideration, does not deserve protection. 

I regret, sir, that } looked upon itas my duty to con- 
sume the time of this House, for even the few momenta T 
have occupied your-attention. Tt is desirable that this 
discussion should terminate as speedily as possible, As, 
perhaps, other gentlemen may wish to say something up- 
on the subject, T would be very willing to vote for a d's. 
pensation of the rule limiting the time for the considera- 
tion of resolutions, to afford them an opportunity of being 
heard, and ending the discussion on this day. 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, said he had risen, not for 
the purpose either of opposing or defending the Adminis- 
tration, but from a sense of what was due to bis public 
duty: He rose in behalf of the suffering soldiers of the 
Revolution, who were dropping: daily into the grave, 
while the time of the House was occupied in discussions 
like the present. Beforeisuch a discussion was farther 
protracted, must not the qu8stion irresistibly force itself 
on every mémber, Cui bono? To what valuable purpose 
can it possibly lead? Whether the Secretary of State 
should disclose good motives or bad, in reply to this call, 
it could lead'to no legislation. ‘There was not a lawyer 
on that floor, who would so far venture his character-as to 
say that any legislation could legitimately grow out of it. - 
Is the inqnity-into the nature ofalaw? “No; it is an ine 
quiry into the motives of a public officer, The motives 
of men are not cognizable at this tribunal, nor at any 
other on carth. Itis.pretended by the advocates of the 
resolution, that the motiyes of the Secretary of State, in 
exercising a certain brafichef power confided to him by 
law, have been personal and political—but what has this 
House to do with his:metives ? And suppose them dis- 
closed, to what-restilt can it lead? = Tonone: and why, 
then, urge the inquiry? Might not the House as well in- 
quire into the motives for this resolution ? After all, it is 
only a question of opinion against opinion—the old dis- 
pute whether my doxy or your dosy is orthodoxy. _ He 
hoped the House would discharge the resolution, either 
by indefinite postponement, or by-laying it on the table. 


Jf it were true that the Secretary has abused his power ia 
‘this matter, there are no men in the world more compe- 
tent than those alleged to have been injured, to do them- 
selves ample justice. U 
tween the Secretary and the printers. 


The dispute may be safely left be- 


Mr. HAMILTON now took the floor, and was about ta 


commence some observations on the resolution, when < 
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The SPEAKER suggested to him, that no more than 
five minutes of the hour allotted to resolutions now re- 
omained.. If, however, the gentleman thought proper to 
proceed atthis time, the Chair would listen with pleasure 
to any remarks he had to offer. : 
„Mr. HAMILTON replied, t n 
remained, he would occupy them in making a motion that’ 
the rule, which. would restrict the discussion within the 
hour, be for this day dispensed with. 
The question being put on this'motion, it was decided 
in the negative ;,.and the House spent the remainder of 
ay in discussing bills of a private nature. 


; Mopar, Frnnvany 5, 18272: 


d the consideration of the re- 
j SAUNDERS; and 


The-Housé.again resu 
solution heretofore offere 
Mr. HAMILTON thys the Chair 
sir, the friends of the purity of the Press (whi ] 
another name for its freedom,) ought to feel under many 
_ obligations to my honorable friend from North Carolina, 
(Mr. ‘Sauynzns,] for having brought the subject involved 
în his resolution to the notice of:the House, I hope I 
shall not weaken the very strong view which he has'taken 
inthe argument, by presenting it ina somewhat different 
‘light. Tneed not tell him that, whilst I concur fully with 
him in a belief of the existence of the evil of which he 
complains, that I will co-operate zealously with him in 
the effort to apply a salutary remedy. f 

Iam happy to believe, sir, that it does not necessarily 
Jay in the way of my argument, to indulge in any person- 
al invectives against the Secretary of State. There are 
many considerations which would make such a coarse nn- 
pleasant to me, even were I provoked by the intempe- 
rate zeal of his personal fricnds, some of whom, I should 
infer, consider the discretion with Which friend is to be 
defended, as a matter of much less account than the dis- 
play of their own valor, in carrying: the war into the ene- 
my’s country. The argument is tobe sustained by pub- 
lic considerations, rather than as.a-matter of personal eri- 
mination against that officer. 

With this view of tHe:subject, I will show that the Se 
eretary of State, by.the force of circumstances, whigh 
formed a sort of moral destiny, has been induced to puf- 
suc the course which he:has taken, in refereace to the | 
patronage of the public printing residing in “his Depart- 
ment; that this course has been the joint result of the 
condition of the Administration itself, and from the impro: 
per and irresponsible lodgement of the patronage where 
it is. The condition of the Administration is, 
more or less, than the situation of an Executive in a mi- 
nority in the country. And the whole evil may be traced 
back, ad ovo, to the election of a 
of Representatives, w 
the People. 

Now, sit, in a Government organized like ours, the 
slightest reflection must satisfy every one, that an Admi- 
nistration thus circumstanced must. sustain itself 
use of its patronage ; that, having no strength in the con- 
fidence and affection of the People, it must endeavor. to 
Gnd the basis of its power in the-use and employment of 
that money, which the ordinary ‘and extraordinary func- 
tions of the Government place at the disposal of those 
who administer it. ‘This is philosophically true, and is 
susceptible of the mogt rigid demonstration. 

A minority Administration must always live under the 
palsy of a miserable panic, which disturbs the exercise of 
asound judgment and sagacious policy. They will be 
perpetually thinking, in all the great as well ag stbordi- 
nate. movements of Government, rather how: their own 
existence is to be preserved, than how the public inte- 

rest isto be advanced. When a great measure of policy 

Tis to be brought forward, or even an inferior appointment 

“ig to be made, the first question is, Shall we gain by this?! 
Vou. IH.—60 4 
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hat, if only five minutes |. 


| tronage ine‘dent to the:Press, it will be sur 


President by the House | most skilful P 
ho is not the choice of a majority of | barrel of 


by. the | power by law which this 
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its obsequies. 

You willdind they will generally begin by endeavoring 
to excite the national pride and love of glory of the Peo- 
ple by some splendid pageant, by which their martial re- - 
nown, or reputation for'a great and singular benevolence 
in the cause of human freedom and happiness is to be 
promoted. These measures will be urged with a maw- 
kish sentimentality, calculated to catch all those who are 
infected with the fashionable cant of the day ; and will, 
above all, be prepared in such a manner as to excite par- 
ty fecling and give a temporary triumph to fanaticism, and 
cullibility over sobriety and good sense. 

The next movement of such an Administration, should 
there be three parties in the country, one of superior 
force, or of niccly balanced strength with their own, and 
a third of inferior numbers, all their efforts will be made 
to conciliate this third. party——hence their appointments 
will be cast, even to the exclusion of their friends, in the 
ranks of this third party.. You will find, whenever an of- 
fice is to be filled, préat: hesitation and delay, a perfect 
survey of the whole ground, and, very often, after a pro- 
crastination greatly prejudicial to the public interests, 
distinguished talents and long tried services are made to 
“give. way to the authority of a catch word, and sometimes 
even a zealous, constant, and faithful friend is compelled 
to yield toa mushroom apostate, that may have been pur- 
chased but yesterday. i 


If an Administration, thus circumstanced, has ai 


ny pa- 
c to use it ina 
manner best calculated to render the power of this mighty 
engine subservient to their peculiar and exclusive inter- 
ests.  ‘Ehis, however, is a matter of great delicacy, and 
must be managed with consummate caution. -'The Lion 
must be muzzled before the noose is thrown found his 
neck. It will therefore be found, that the process of 
subsidizing new converts, and of proscribing stubborn 
and intractable incumbents, will be gradual, that the pub- 


nothing | lic mind may not be alarmed by any sudden and violent 


changes—that, in the ‘good work there may not be mere 
haste than speed. For jt is not tobe concealed, that the 
remier may as well attempt to touch the 
an electric machine in full motion, as to lay his 
hand upon one of these gentlemen without a shock. "This 
work, however, will be finally done. Let us suppose an 
Administration in a minority in our country, having the 
Administration has, to patronize 
and sustain eighty-two presses, fully sensible of the moral 
force of these engines, of such vast power and expansibi- 
lity, of their deep influence on public opinion, the delu- 
sions they may create, and the delusions they may dis- 
pel—at once the ministers of light and darkness—do you 
think such an Administration, conscious of their original 
and innate weakness, suspected by their enemies, und 
sometimes even deserted by some cf their friends, would 
be guilty of such suicidal folly as to neglect the resources 
-of defence and warfare which this patronage would place 
at their disposal?’ No, depend upon it, these cighty-two 
presses would be put on the dict of a wholesome regi- 
men, and in the course of a salutary discipline. he stur- 
dy and independent would be turned out to be fed on 
such offals as they might be able to pick up, until the 
whole pack should open in full and harmonious cry, in 
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one common note, from the sturdy mastiff that ho sa 
the door of the Treasury, to. the moststarveling turnspit 
that barks on the farthest verge of out frontier—even.to 
the wilderness of our Indian solitudes. js 

I do not‘conceive that it is necessary to present the 


verse of this picture; to.show what would be the icy: 


and measures of an.-Administration in a majorityin the 


country, because we have had atleast four ‘ Admmmistra- 
tions of blessed memory,” duri hich the interest and 
honor of, the. country. were con 
necessary for.those who comp ot 
existence -or continuance of their own power, as any thing 
else than as the natural consequence of the affection and 
confidence of the People. We have had, #00, minority 


Administrations—the last two years of a'short reign, and | 


the current four years of the present dynasty. They both 
read us instructive lessons, and are pregnant with a mo- 
ral, which, if rightly used, it will not fail to „confer a more 
perfect security and stable duration to our institutions. : 

There was, however, one circumstance, 1 cannot over: 


look; which is, the fact that all our Administrations, fore, wan 
which came and continued in power by a majority, seem.) ter of-a free press, 
to have paid little atention to what in Europe is called | there cannot well 
the Government Press—a term, the import of which, we |w 


are beginning to understand here. ‘They might well al- 
low ‘this chartered libertine,” as it has been called, to 
take its own way toa, freedom bordering: on licentious- 
hess : for they ‘had as little to dread from its censures as 
to expect from its distempered and veal praise. Let 
me not be understood as saying that an Administration in 
a majority can be trusted with a ‘Government Press : for 
itis the purpose of my argument to show that it would 
be dangerous in either contingency. ‘ 

New necessities, however, result from new conjectures ; 
and in the vernal bloom of out young Republic, we find 
an Adininistration in power, to whom evén the maxims of 
the Cardinal de Retz, and the tact of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, may nat be useless acquisitions. Bút the deduction 
which £ make from all that fhave-said, is bricfly this : 
that the abuses from which my friend ofNorth Carolina 
complains, are-inherent in the very condition of the Ad. 
ministration, and the nature of the patronage placed where 
itis. The Secretary of State has uscd this patronage, 
as most men probably would, placed in his situation, and 
urged by his necessities. He hasfélt. that the Adminis- 
tration waged a war which admitted of no neutrals; and 


that they required batteries of perpetual intonation, and: | 


which would fire upon the factions, opposition with the 
most lusty and unmitigated violende. 


But here an“important question arises. Is it necessary 


to the harmonious action of the different branches of our { First, F willhask, wheth 


Government, that the-Executive should have a. Govern- 
ment Press, to be paid for by the People out of the pub- 
lic coffers, to sustat the measures of the Administration 
whether right or wrong? -Disguise it as you will, this is 
pretty nearly the ingairy we have to settle. Kor, if a 
Secretary of State can, by thé exercise of an irresponsi- 
ble discretion, so apply the patronage of the Government 
as to nourish in venal accord eighty-two presses in our 
country, to praise cvery thing the Administration should 
do; ànd subject their proprictors to the punishment of 
the loss of this patronage, if they date’to censure its mea- 
sures, this forms distinctly a Government Press, which is 
more alarming to the liberties‘of the People, than the or- 
ganization of the whole of General Brown’s army of six 
thousand men, formed into a guard of the palace. Ket 
me, moreover, say, that a control of this kind over the 
press, is more dangerous to its liberty than most of the 
dogmas of the law of libél, expounded by the most sub- 
servient minion of power. 
liable to abuse by a corruption of its purity, when bad 
public men and bad public measutes are. praised: 
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J here: 


| to give the widest diffusion to 


| power was so used, until the commencement of the pre- 
€ | sent Admir 
The liberty of Ure press is | tions. 


| toriety, the present Secretary of St 


gs, under such circumstances, is 
eturn for the partial kindness of 
the Government? Yy to cover all their approaches to 
arbitrary power; to defend each measure of misrule and 
orruption ; ty find excuses and apologies for every act 
of imbecility, although: the interest and Honor of the 
country may be jeopardized by ignorance, apathy, or ne- 
glect ; but, above all, to subject those who do not think 
“the existing powers” entitled to the confidence of the 
People, to the most unsparing calumny and abuse, If 
eighty-two presses can be made to speak, as it.were, in 
one voice, that all that the Government does is excellent, 
{and all those-who are opposed to them say is false and fac. 
tious, this constant, combined,;and concerted language will 
soon have a tendency to make those who hear little else, 
| believe all this is true. Nor do the pernicious conse- 
quences of the venal praise ofa distempered: Press sto 
those who govern, read, almost exclusively, these 
sickly and perverted organs of public opinion, aud, there. 
ntthe wholesome chastisement, and salutary bit- 
It must, therefore, be obvious, that 
ga greater abuse of the press, than 
it is devoted'fo an unmerited praise of public men, 
andian evil in its consequences far more injurious than 
| the unmerited censure of good mear; as truth will, in the 
| end, do the latter justice, whilst the former, through cor. 
;ruption, has worked its mischief past remedy or atone- 
ment. 

If these be the legitimate consequences of a Govern» 
| ment press, are they essential to the maintenance of the 
ibalance of the Exécutive authority, either against the 
‘other branches of the Government, or the People? ‘Sir, 
they are not essential : if the Press is frec, the Adminis- 
tration stands as good achance with the People as their op- 
i ponents; they have the same field, thé same engines, and 
ithe same arbitrators. If their measures are just and wisc, 
| they will triumph ; if the contrary, they will be, as they 
lought to be, defeated. ‘To avoid this consequence, 
j ought the Government to have a mercenary squadron, to 
| pervert that by which the measures of a free Government 
| must stand or fall? Now, six, those who maintain that it 

is improper to make this in uiry, with a view of prevent. 
Ming the corruption of the? press, by its being placed un- 
ider the peciiary censorship of the Government, are 
i thrown on’the side of the affirmative of this argunient. 

Having discussed these preliminary consideratio: 
|l which involve the elementary 
i of the press, befére I close, 
| a short application of them t 


| services, the evil is infinitely augmented. For what are the 


services which the P 
-expected to render as: 


NS. 
> 


principles of the freedom 
T must be permitted to make 
© the resolution of my friend. 
er the resolution is founded on a 
| reasonable probability that, if the manner in Which the 
| Sectetary of State has used the patronage ofthe public 
| printing, be brought out, it will’ establish. the fact, that 
| this patronage hàs been perverted ‘from, its original pur. 
| pose; and, secondly, whether the establishment of this 
| fact may not be:made subservient to the application of ay 
ladequate remedy for the evil. 
| The authority to designate printers who should be 
i charged with the publication of the 
ithe Secretary of State, I 
icunvenience, tl 


laws, was given to 
apprehend, more as a matter of 
an as a necessary function of Executive 
ipower.  Ttaas supposed, that it might be safely confided 
į to his discretion, advised by the local information of the 
| Representatives, who would’ be best determined, what 
| papers, from their extensive circulation, were calculated 
the public laws. That this 


tion, is true, I believe, with few cacep 
But, from the authority of facts of undeniable no- 
tate has felt himself at 


And | liberty to disregard the information of those who woukl 
when the Government becomes the paymaster for these \ 


d 


jest qualified to inform his judgment on the only 
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point, which, under the object of the law, ought to go- 
vern his selection of the papers in which the public laws 
areto be printed, to wit : the comparative extensiveness 
of theircirculation and relative locality. And it is as- 
serted, that-he has avowed, that, in effect, he considers 
it an incident of political power, which belongs to the ex- 
isting Administration, which he may exercise, by pro- 
scribing some presses, and putting others under a penal 
probation for a limited period. Now, sir, it is aside from 
the purposes of my argument, to blame the Secretary for 
this, because I have shown that itis the inevitable result 
of the situation of the Administration, and an unwise 
lodgement of this patronage. But this does not render 
unnecessary the ascertainment of the fact in an official 
shape. Itis true, we have it asserted in the public prints, 
on the authority of a series of letters from nearly an en- 
tive: Delegation, in relation to the loss of this patronage 
by-a.printerof the State of New Hamphire, whose paper 
in that quarter, is one of incomparable circulation, and 
whose crime, of not bending the knee to the reigning 
House, is not atoned for, even by a recollection of his in- 
calculable services to the country, in upholding her inte- 
rest and her honor, at a moment when the calamities of a 
foreign war were aggravated by domestic discontent, if 
not defection. Ithas also been asserted, that another pa- 
per, in an adjoining State, of similar character, has been 
deposed for similar causes. The last prominent instance 
Eshall leave tothe gentlemen from Kentucky to settle 
among themselves, to wit : whether the denial to the Edi- 
tor of the Kentucky Argus, of the privilege to print the 
public laws, is to be justified on public considerations, or 
not. If i might be allowed to premise a single reflec- 
tion, [should say, that bis proscription seems to wear the 
aspect of a retributive justice, which it was proper for 
the Sccretary of State to inflict on this Editon, for having 
made his paper the vehicle of an unjust and unfounded 
charge against Mr. Adams, of his having been willing to 
barter the navigation of the Mississippi, for advanta res in 
the fisheries. 

But all these are subordinate matters, in comparison 
with the great principle at stake. Ias the Secretary of 
State attempted, by the use of a discretionary power, ape) 
plicable to but one consideration, to control the press ? 
tt seems that there is something inquisitorial in asking a 
public officer for his reasons for his publie conduct; and 
a gentleman, who on Saturday addressed the House, [Mr. 
Bucuxen,] pushed this objection to such a captious and 
testy length, as to avow that the Secretary would regard 
it as an insult to have propounded this ingutiry. Now, sir, 
l do not think that even Sit Anthony Absolute, or Sir Lu- | 
cius O' Trigeer, would so consider it 3 without, indeed, a 
man stands in the dilemma of having no reasons to give, | 
or those happened to be very bad ones. 

But my tend from North Carolina has modified his re- 
solution so ag to make the call on the Seeretary appli- 
cable to his giving us the causes which induced him to | 
change the printers of the public laws in the several 
States. Now causes, in the use thus made of the term, is 
a word of identical import with facts, which we surely 
have a right to require. Even if the word ‘reasons for 
the change” had been retained, the Administration ought 
to-be the last persons in the world to complain of this 
requirement. For although they may decline giving rea- 
suns on compulsion, we all know they are willing enough | 
to give them whew they are neither asked nor expected. 

Sir, the Administration was begot in reason, born in 
reason, it has lived in reason, and is the mast reasonable 
and reasoning Government under the sun. It was begot 
because a distinguished Statesman and Patriot could not, 
in reason, bear the election of a Military Chieftain, al- 
though the People had the folly to differ in opinion with 
him. I know, when I assert this, 1 tread on very deba- 
table ground, over a field which has been sowed with ! 
dragon’s teeth, from which not only armed warriors spring | 
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up in appalling array, but recondite arithmeticians : for I 
am aware that an honorable gentleman, a member of this 
Tlouse, has worked a political equation for domestic use, 
which I have had the satisfaction to sce, by which he has 
proved that 99 are not equal to 87; and that he who 
was highest in the first choice, by a new sort of differen- 
tial calculus, would have been lowest in a secondary 
choice of the popular will; but I still will venture to af- 
firm this, under a belief that any little inaccuracies that 
may have creptinto the gentlemai’s sum, will be correct- 
ed by the People on or about December, 1828. 

But to resume : The President, on the birth day of the 
administration, assigned his reasons why he ought not, 
and why he should accept the trust. His first message 
was charged to the muzzle with reasons, which made 
such a tremendous explosion, that he was blown & sky 
high” inthe Ancient Dominion by the recoil. Even 
the first Budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
leaving the dry and beaten path of arithmetic and statis- 
tics, was filled with reasons and poetry in a long homily 
in favor of prohibition and restriction. Nor will it be for- 
gotten that, during the pendency of the memorable Pa- 
nama mission in the Senate, a resolution, offered by 
myself, which called for the information on which the 
President had founded his acceptance of the invitation to 
that Congress, produced ‘an argumentative exposition”? 
of his reasons, of such amplitade, variety, and compre- 
hension, as would have suited any missiun that had ever 
been projected under the sun, whether on the surface of 
the earth, or to a distant planct. As the administration 
are, therefore, blest with the most teeming fecundity in 
the production of reasons to suit any exigency, their 
friends ought surely not to object to the call. If the Se- 
cretary responds to the call thus made, and avows the 
causes for the changes in the public printing to be those 
which have been imputed, then we have a fact which is 
material to the issue, vouched by the highest authority ; 
and it will be our duty to apply the remedy to an eyil of 
increasing and pernicious magnitude. But, without this 
information in an authoritative shape, we might well be 
stopped in the progress of any legislation on the subject 
by a demand for the warrant ‘and proof of the facts on 
which this very legislation is to be founded. 

As subsidiary to the object of the mover of this resolu- 
tion, I shall, in the progress of the discussion, offer an 
amendment, with the view of enabling us to form a just 
notion of the extent of the patronage of the Government, 
which is brought to bear on the press, by calling on the 
proper Department for the amount annually paid (which, 
speaking from mere conjecture, I should think was little 
short of sixty or seventy thousand dollars) for advertise- 
ments and job printing, the invariable incident to the ap- 
pointment of printing the public laws. And, sir, after 
getting this information, is the inquiry to end in the gra- 
tification of an idle or malevolent curiosity ? F trust not. 
I know my honorablefriend too well not to know that he 
will, to the letter, redeem his pledge. But, should any 
circumstance prevent his doing it, I promise to submit to 
the House a definite and practicable mode of disposing 
of this patronage, by which the pablic convenience shall 
be met, and the press rescued from the degrading thral- 
dom with which it is threatened. I care not by whom 
the duties of the Department of State may be administer. 
ed : it is wrong in principle, and dangerous in expedi- 
ency, that this patronage should have its residence there. 
My purpose will be to co-operate in placing it in the 
hands of those who are immediately responsible to the 
People; who, in the exercise of this patronage, shall be 
under a local responsibility for the purity and disinterest- 
edness of this trust: who will not abuse it, because they 
cannot, dare not, do it. ý 

Let'no man accuse me of having uttered a libel against 
the press of my country. {know the services it has ren. 
dered. I know that its general tone is lofty and inde- 
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pendent, and that there are many of its proprietors who 
are yet tolerated by the compromising censorship of the 
Department of State, who would scorn to purchase its 
favor by wearing the livery of servitude. 1 make war on 
the system, not on individuals : on a system that is calu- 
lated to sap the vigor, degrade the independence, and 
enfeeble the vigilance of these sentinels on the watch- 
tower of liberty, whose beacon-lights: must blaze with 
pure and undying lustre. 

When Mr. HAMILTON. concluded— 

The SPEAKER arrested the debate, the time allotted 
for the consideration of resolutions having expired. 


THE UNITED STATES AND GEORGIA. 
A message, in writing, was received from the President 


of the United States, by the hands of his private Secreta- | 


amen 
State. All the difficulties which had existed from the 
beginning of this business, had been created by this inter- 
ference. . Those unfortunate beings would long since 
have done their duty to the country, and to themselves, if 
ithad not been forthe base interference of infamous white 


‘men, who exercised an influence over them. Was it 


not sufficient to refer to the scene which had taken place 
at this very spot during the last Winter—to the base and 
infamous conduct of those who came with the Indians, 
under the pretence of protecting them? There could 
be no need of any farther legislation on the subject. If 


| the rights of the Indians had been violated, existing laws 


provided an ample remedy, and the Courts of the United 
States were open to them, 

Mr. WEBSTER said, on rising, that he was not much 
concerned what course this. communication should take, 


ty. [See Senate Debate of this day for a copy of the Mes-! or whether it should be referred to one committee or 


sage. ] 

Mtr. FORSYTH moved the reference of this communi- 
cation to a Committee of the Whole House on the state 
ofthe Union. He said that he rejoiced that, at length, 
the strange circumstances of this case had been presented 
to the House in such a form as to compel the rendering 
ofa solemn decision between the Executive and the State 
of Georgia, and that it was called for, at this time—not 
by them, for they had been demanding it for years:past— 
but that now:the call came from the Executive. He could 
not, however, as a Representative of Georgia, consent to 
sit and quietly. hear the. charges brought forward in this 
communication against the authorities of that State. They 
had done nothing which violated the Constitution of their 
country. He would say this in the face of the Executive. 

{Here some member called Mr. Fonsyru to order, but 
the Speaker decided that he was not out of order.] 

Mr. F. then proceeded to say that he also rejoiced to 
perceive, that the Chief Magistrate, in the execution of 
what he conceived to be his duty, had not, this time, made 
his appeal to military force. He denied, however, the 
existence of any constitutional authority to employ such 
force, either in the present case, or in any other which 
had occurred within that State; and he rejoiced to see 
that the Exectitive had now thought proper to resort to 
the Civil Authority. Mr. F. here denied that the Gover- 
nor of Georgia was guilty of transcending the authority 
vested in him by law. He acted under the Sovereignty 
of his State, and had exercised only that discretionary 
power which was vested in him by her laws. He had 
acted under rights excrcised in every part of the Union, 
and which had never been resisted, except in the case of 
Georgia alone. TO . ; 

Mr. F. said thatit would be easy to dilate on this sub- 
ject; but he perceived that there existed in respect to it 
some sensibility in the House, and he would forbear. 

Mr. POWELL, of Virginia, inquired whether the gen- 
tleman from Georgia anticipated any legislation in refer- 
‘ence to the communication justreceived ? And whether 
it would not be more expedient to refer it to one of the 
standing Committees of the House, rather than to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. FORSYTH replied, that since the inquiry had been 
so directly put, he would frankly reply, that he did not 
anticipate any legislation : and he insisted that no legisla- 
tion in the case could be necessary or proper. He con- 
sidered the Executive as asking the opinion of this House 
in relation to certain rights of the State of Georgia. If 
the opinion of the House should be in affirmance of those 
rights, no other act than a declaration of such opinion, 
need ensue. Very false impressions were entertained on 
this matter. It was only for the United States to will, 
and her will would be instantly obeyed.. There was no- 
thing to be apprehended if the General Government did 
notinterfere, and, under. the semblance of protection, sti- 
mulate the Indiansto:a resistance of the authority of, the 


another; but he was not contented that it should be sup- 
posed, either here or elsewhere, that there existed an en- 
tire unanimity of opinion with the gentleman from Geor 
gia on this subject. The gentleman from Georgia must 
know that there were two sides to this question between 
Georgia and the United States ; and he would tell the 
gentleman from Georgia that there existed two opinions 
also, not only on that question, but on the conduct which 
that gentleman had designated as.“ base and infamous.” 

This, Mr. W. said, was strong language, but it was not 
argument. ‘Ihe gentleman had told the House that noth- 
ing had prevented every thing going right in Georgia but 
the interference of the General Government. The een- 
tleman denounced such. interference, saying in effect, 
“hands off for the present : leave the Indians to the re- 
“ medy of the Courts.” But, Mr. W. said, he would tell 
that gentleman, that if there were rights of the Indians, 
which the U. States were bound to ‘protect, that there 
were those in the House and in the country who would 
take their part. If we have bound ourselves by any treaty 
to do certain things, we must fulfil such obligation. High 
words will uot terrify us—loud declamation will not deter 
us from the discharge of that duty. For myself, said Mr. 
W., the right of the parties in- this question shall be fully 
and fairly examined, and none ofthem with more calmness 
than the rights of Georgia. ln my own course in this 
matter, I shall not be dictated to by any State, or the Re- 
presentative of any State on this floor. 1 shall not be 
frightened from my purpose, nor will I suffer harsh lan- 
guage to produce any re-action on my mind. F will ex- 
amine with great and equal care all the rights of both 
parties. Occasion had been taken on the mere question 
of reference of this communication, he would not say 
for argument, but for the assumption of a position, asa 
matter perfectly plain and indisputable, that the Govern- 
ment had been all in the wrongin this-question, and Geor- 
gia allin the right. For his own part, Mr. W. said he 
did not care whether the communication did or did not 
goto a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
nor how soon it went there, and was there taken up for 
discussion. When he went into that Committee, be 
should go there, not in a spirit of controversy, nor yet in 
a spirit of submission, but in a spirit of inquiry, calmly 
and deliberately to examine the circumstances of the 
case, and to investigate the rights of all parties concern- 
ed. But he had made these few remarks, to give the 
gentleman from Georgia to understand that it was not by 
bold denunciation, or by bold assumption, that the mem- 
bers of this House are to be influenced in the decision of 
high public concerns. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that he had not, to his knowledge, 
denounced the House, or any. gentleman in it; nor had 
he attempted to dictate to. the House, or to any member 
of it. It was, however, perfectly natural, that a Repre- 
sentative from Georgia, the Government of which was. 
here. arraigned, should have, and having, should indulge, 
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some feeling on the subject. The honorable member 
from Massachusetts indeed might very well be calm and 
unmoved ; he did not reside near the scene of action ; 
the People of his State were far removed, and had no 
reason to dread the bayonet at their throats. It was quite 
natural that the gentleman should be calm and dispassion- 
ate, and prepared to take a cool and composed view of 
this subject; but the Representatives from Georgia did 
not feel. so. We feel very differently, said Mr. F. and 
when I feel, I will not attempt to conceal my feeling. 
Our rights have beenviolated, and their violation has been 
made known to this House ; and ourappeal has-not been 
regarded. All we ask is, that the case should have a fair 
investigation ; and it is even possible—possible, but not 
probable—that the gentleman from Massachusetts, after 
such an investigation, might feel with us. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts says he will investigate the subject ; 
which implies that he has not yet done so; but he, [Mr. 
F.} had examined it thoroughly. He was prepared to go 
into the discussion of it in Committee of the Whole; to 
do so dispassionately, if it were necessary, (for they too 
could suppress their feelings when circumstances requir- 
ed; but if not, they should and would express their 
feelings, notwithstanding it might draw down upon them 
the very dispassionate censure of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, has 

Mr. HAILE expressed a hope that the communication 
would go to a Committee of the Whole. Whena subject 
of this kind was touched it vibrated on other chords than 
those of the parties immediately concerned. Several of 
the States had already exercised their rights over the In- 
dians within their chartered limits, and Mississippi intend- 
ed shortly to follow the example, and he could assure the 
gentleman from Georgia that, if the bayonets of the Ge- 
neral Government should on this account be turned 
against any of the States, it would speedily find its friends 
rallying round it. All the States, situated as Georgia 
was, claimed the sovereignty over the whole extent of 
their chartered limits. They had forborne as long as they 
could, and the future destinies of the Indians, their future į 
location and civilization, or their final extinction, must | 
soon be decided on. ‘Three great questions were involv- 
cd : Ist, the powers of the General Government within 
the limits ofa State ; 2d, the power of the States to le- 
gislate within their own chartered limits; and 3dly, the 
power of the States over the Indian tribes. His State 
might, cre this time, have extended its legislation over 
the Indians within its territory. Iit had no right te do 
s0, this House ought at once to say so. He hoped there 
would be no occasion to resort to military force. Georgia 
certainly had a right to assert what. she believed to be her 
rights, and to speak her sentiments upou this foor. He 
hoped the whole matter would be heard and settled : for, 
should Congress adjourn without settling it, consequen- 
ces were likely to ensue, of great interest to many of the 
States, ; 

Mr. WEBSTER rose to make one remark in reply to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. That gentleman, he 
said, had reason to know that he [Mr. W.] was disposed 
to use all proper authority of the United States to extin- 
guish Indian titles to lands within the States. But he must 
tell the gentleman from Mississippi that the States would 
act.on their own responsibility and at their own peril, if 
they undertake to extend their legislation to lands where 
the Indian title has not been extinguished. Ifany such 
measure was contemplated in the State which the gentle- 
inan represented, Mr. W. hoped that gentleman would 
lose no time in warning his friends against making any 
such attempt. The relation which the United States 
held to these tribes, of parental guardianship over these | 
remnants of mighty nations now no more, was a very de- 
licate relation, Its general character was that of protec- | 
tion, and, while every tacility was given to the extinguish- 
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ment of Indian title, let not that circumstance be so far 
presumed on, that the States should attempt to exercise 
authority within the Indian limits. Any such course 
would be.attempted at their own responsibility. Mr. W. 
concluded by saying that he was ready to do all that 
could be done to extinguish the Indian title in the States, 
and particularly in the States East of the Mississippi. But 
this disposition, common to all parts of the country, should 
not be so far presumed upon as that any State should un- 
dertake, of its own mere motion, to exercise an authority 
over the lands to which the Indian title is guarantied by. 
treaties, &c. 

Mr. BARTLETT said, that he had not risen for the 
purpose of entering on the general subject, but merely 
to suggest to the gentleman from Georgia, whether it 
would not be better to refer the communication to one of 
the Commitees of the House. Before any thing like a 
correct decision could be had, many facts must be inquir- 
ed into; and it would facilitate the debate and the deci- 
sion if these facts should previously be ascertained and 
reported to the House by one of its committees. Should 
the subject go into Committee of the Whole, before this 
was done, much room would be left for declamation, and 
much time probably wasted, which might otherwise be 
saved. He should suppose the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary would be a very proper reference. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, that, with the very imperfect un- 
derstanding which the House now possessed of the paper 
to be referred, they were not in cireumstances to decide 
whether the case was such as required legislation or not. 
Evcn the present discussion he considered premature ; 
and with a yiew that every member might obtain a right 
understanding of what the communication was, he moved 
to Jay it on the table, and to print it. 

This motion prevailed ; and it was laid upon the table, 
accordingly. 


DUTY ON WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill for the encouragement of the Woollen Manufactur- 
ers, and the question being on the amendment offered 
by Mr. CAMBRELENG, 

Mr. ARCHER said, that the motion under considera- 
tion admitting discussion of the merits of the bill, he 
should proceed to give his views of it. The prospect 
was discouraging to the opponents of the measure. In 
the long course of his service here, he scarcely remem- 
bered a similar manifestation of the temper of the House, 
on a subject of importance. Two resolutions had been 
submitted, proposing inquiry into the expediency of the 
reduction of duties on essential articles of consumption. 
They had been denied even a consideration, though it 
had been asked for several times. Here was a bill pro- 
posing an unprecedented augmentation of duties, on a 
class of very essential articles. What had been its re- 
ception ? Reported at un ddyanced period, the multitude 
of bills of the last and present session, which stood be- 
fore it, had given place to its consideration. Delay had 
been refused till letters could be received from New 
York ; till resolutions for information on the table, could 
be answered by the Department or even printed. After 
the usual hour of adjournment, with the effect of pre- 
cluding discussion, the disposition to press decision: had 
been manifested repeatedly. These were evil bodings 
undoubtedly. The best of all omens, however, being 
engagement with our duty, he should proceed in the 
development of what. appeared to him to be the real 
character of the measure. The title purported no more 
than “a bill for the alteration of the acts imposing du- 
ties on imports.” The alteration of the acts imposing 
duties on imports ! As if the change were only to be in 
the modes of imposition or forms of collection, scarcely 
reaching the amounts of duty. Yet, by the paper laid 
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on the table from-asource entitled -to credit, for its state- 
ments (merchants of New York) it appeared, that the 
augmentation on-the variety of qualities of woollens em- 
braced, would range from the present duty of thirty-three, 
to two hundred and twenty-four percent. This was the 
“alteration” proposed * of the acts imposing duties on 
imports.” “Well might there- be reluctance to exhibit 
the measure inits real aspect. It should bë his office, 


Mr, A. said, to unveil this aspect, if not to the reproha- | 
tion of the House, of that portion of the country which ' 


was exempt from the bias of a participation in interest. 

The Chairman of the Committee had been frank in the 
disclosure of his views. He had admitted that they reach- 
ed the exclusion of importations, to a certain extent, to 
which extent he avowed the vindication of monopoly. 
He had not pretended, that repression of evasions of the 
existing duties, formed the real ground of the bill, though 
regarding this circumstance as contributing a claim to in- 
terference.. Other advocates had stated this as the ex- 
clusive ground of support. Mr. A. did not perceive how 
these: gentlemen could refuse their dissent to the mea- 
sure in the present state of the evidence on this part of 
the subject. By whom had the assertion of these eyasions 
been made? The applicants for the bill, residing at a 
distance from. the supposed scene of-their occurrence, 
And who had never heard of them, till enlightened from 
this unsuspicious source of information ? The merchants 
at the ports in which they were said to have occurred, 
concerned in interest, reputation, and public duty to 
detect them ; the officers of the Revenue, with an inter. 
est and duty still more direct! The Head of the De- 
partment of the Treasury, with the largest means of su- 
pervision, and the general receptacle of information on 
the subject! The disproof of the existence of the eva- 
sions to any considerable extent, was express. Lut sup- 
pose their existence in any extent whatever, the object 
of the amendment under consideration was to apply a 
corrective ; and no one had denied that it would be cf- 
fective if adopted. ‘There was no reason then for per- 
sistence in the bill upon this ground. ; 

The strong ground had been stated in a very lucid 
manner, by a gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dayzs] 
who spoke some days ago. It was, that the recent re- 
duction of the British duty on the import of wool, had in 
effect taken away a part of the protection, which the ex- 
isting rates of duty bad been intended to afford. The 
difference in efficacy, from this cause, had been estimat- 
ed at sixteen per cent, or about half the nominal amount 
ofthe. duties. And this difference the bill was intended 
to compensate. - Without contesting the foundation of 
this argument in fact, what did it amount to in principle ? 
‘The doctrine into which it resolved, was, that the dis- 
charge of a foreign tax, wasa sufficient reason for our, 
adoption of it. Our condition would indced be of pecu- 
har calamity, if every tax removed from the overburthen- 
ed population of Great Britain, were to be transferred 
here ; and the awakening liberality of her Government, 
operate in additional penalty, to the dormant policy of 
ourown. ‘The history too of this reduction of British du- 
ty, would be found instructive on the argument. In the 
year 1819, the English Government had raised the duty 
ona certain description of imported wool. With what 
result ? ‘Fhe export of the portion of English Woollens 
affected by this increase of duty, had undergone striking 
and rapid decline. ‘Theirinability to contend in the ac- 
customed foreign markets had been ascertained. The 
German fabrics were displacing them. The Government 
had the common sense not only to remove. the increase, 
but a portion of the pře-existent: duty, fraught with a 
tendency so injurious. -tt was the amount of this reduc. 
tion of duty, which we were asked to putas a new charge 
on our importations and consumption, for the extension 

of protection-to the manufacturers. . That is to say, we 


ee 
were asked to compel by a tax, the consumption of coarse 
woollens, at a price-at which they would not bear ex- 
port—a price at which other nations refused their con. 
sumption. -And the reason for putting this charge on the 
į consumption of our People, was, that the English Go- 
| vernment had relieved theirs froma charge to the same 
{ amount, even on the sales of the same articles. ‘This 
| was the fair analysis of the argument which had been 
justly regarded the most plausible in favor of the bill. 
| Of the distress of the manufacturing interest, so much 
| Spoken of, Mr. A. had no doubt. ‘What interest was 
| not distressed at the present time ? This had a particular 
| claim to credit for the assertion. It had recently re- 
ceived the aid of-a tariff, and the administration of this 
stimulus was invariably attended with distress. The 
| law was as inflexible of social, as of animal economy, that 
j artificial excitement produced derangement and tnjary. 
In what way did’this happen ina case of the tariff? A dis. 
proportionate fow of employment was attracted to the 
favored pursuits. They became overdone—the market 
overstocked with their products—the stream was ren- 
dered stagnant from redundancy. Disorder ensued--— 
complaint—the ery for what ? For inore of the provoca- 
tive of disorder-—augmentation of protection. It was no 
matter what was the enlargement of market given by a 
tariff, it would be glutted, and the sooner, in proportion 
to the degree of the encouragement. When this result 
of the glut came, the distress would be deeper than at 
| first, from the more implicit dependence on the enlarged 
| market, and the extension to a larger number of persons 
hen aged in the employment. Proportionably louder, 
j and more imperative, would be the outcry for more Ta- 
riff: for, when did the victim of repletion fail to sustain 
| himself, by a freer use of stimulants, if able to procure, 
| or permitted to resort to them ? But what was the treat- 
| ment which the wise physician prescribed ? ‘The return 
¿to habits in which health would have been found, and 
į patience under the temporary suffering which follows 
| the transition from excess. ‘This suffering was the inex- 
orable price of recovery. T'he distress then of the manu- 
,facturers, proceeding from, or aggravated by the tariff of 
(1824, was a rcason not for, but against this form of re- 
i lief, which would, in the end, produce a wider and more 
“aggravated suffering. If the manufacturers would not 
_ be wise for themselves, we, who are the physicians of 
i the State, should be wise for them. Tt was the enlarge- 
| ment of their employment, beyond its proper scale, which 
i produced their present want of employment. ‘The repe- 
į tition of error was not policy. 
| „There were two laws, Mr. A. said, of protective tariffs. 
The one that every tariff of this kind, after producing a 
j temporary inflation of the interest it favored, occasioned 
j its distress. ‘The other, that one of these tariffs generat- 
ed another, It resulted from this last law, that the dis- 
pute which had engaged so-much attention, whether any 
| of the proposed duties would be prohibitory or not, was 
j less material than had been supposed. If they were not 
j Drohibitory now, they would be shortly. The question 
| related to time principally. Only three years ago, we 
| had given the present protecting duty, then thought a 
high one, of thirty-three per cent. The cry was louder 
;now for more protection than then. There was little 
doubt that the occasion was more pressing. Grant the 
present bill, and in three years more, another and final 
tariff would come to shut'the gate, and bar the narrow 
admission which might now be left unclosed. ; 
Even as respected present effect, it was only in a view 
of revenue that it was of any consequence whether the 
| duties would be prohibitory. The addition to prices—the 
charge on the community, would be about the same in 
one event as in the other, The home manufacturers 
would put their articles at the same prices with the foreign 
of the same quality, if there were to be partial importa- 
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‘they could not put them higher, as that would 
ddifional importations. The’ difference was, that, 
‘aE tHe consuniption was supplied in some degree by im- 
portation, the taxon this proportion would ‘come into, 
the Treasury. If the consumption were supplied en- 
tirely from domestic sources, the whole charge on the- 
public which the tax created, would fall to the- share of 
the manufacturers, Having a monopoly, they could fix 
any prices short of those which would let in additional 
importation. ‘This, however, could last for a time only— 
competition would bring down prices—then would-come 
distress again, more extefsive in sphére and of narrower 
remedy, as there would be lessrange. of tariff remaining 
to give, supposing the readiness to-supply it. The hea- 
vy charge, then, which the bill imposed on the.public, 
would be only a temporary advantage, and an ultimate 
disservice to the interest it. was intended to subserve. ~ 
‘But the argument by which alone a méasure of protec- 
tion to a particular interest; at public expense; could be 
vindicated in justice, did not apply to the circumstances 
of this particular iriterest. ‘The argument was founded 
‘on the condition that the protection would redeem itself— 
the article be rendered ‘eventually cheaper by the tax, 
than it would otherwise have been. No one would de- 
fend atax purely to favor a particular interest, if the idea 
were réjected that the public was ever to be indemnified. 
it was'said that this condition had been realized in rela- 
tion-to coarse cottons, and would be in relation fo the 
same sort of woollens, by the imposition of the same sort 
of tax, (the system of minimum) as now proposed. But, 
was the assertion true in the first place in relation to 
coarse cottons? It was true that these were’ lower than 
at the time of the imposition of the tax; but were they 
lower than they would have been, or would be, without 
it? which was the true test. If they would—if the tax 
was now inoperative ag a charge, why not repeal it? 
Would the manufacturers consent to this? No one pre- 
tended that they would—that the tax was not still neces- 
sary for their protection. Then‘ the condition was not 
realized—we did not get these cottons lower than we 
should do without the tax. This was an argument not 
of speculation, -but ‘of fact... It-was for this reason, Mr. A- 
did not credit theassertion, that we could and did under- 
sell cottons of similar quality with our own, in the foreign 
market. The great disadvantage ander which we suf- 
fered as respected the first’ element of cost, the price of 
labor, would, in any event, render this condition mappli- 
cable to any other species of manufacture than coarse 
cottons, if'it were true of them. If it were true of them, 
‘it was only because, in the preparation of these articles, 
labor was superseded by machinery and children (not 
morc costly) to an extent unknown jn any other branch 
of industry. It was only in the branches in which this 
substitution prevailed in this great extent, that we could 
pretend to compete successfully with the foreign article. 
If we got cottons cheaper, then, by a protective tax, 
than we could from abroad, the fact and the inference 
would not apply to woollens- In the manufacture: of 
woollens there was less employment of machinery—mere 
labor required, and that of a more experienced and €x- 
pensive kind. Mr. A. was not conversant with the pro+ 
cesses of manufacture, and had not been able to obtain 
detailed information onthe subject. But in the general 
fact he was not, he was persuaded, mistaken, that a 
greater amount of labor, of a more experienced form, 
and more expensive description, was required in woollen 
manufactures than in those of coarse cotton. The in- 
ference from the one to the other, in the argument, fail- 
ed. But it was untenable for another reason. Into the 
prices of woollens, the cost of the raw material entered 
tora large proportion. But with us, the cost of the raw 
material raised at home, must always be considerably en- 
hanced beyond that at which we could obtain it from ex- 


‘ble to the varieties 
-any estimate, and the inference would be the game. 


| soil prolific. 


ternal sources of supply. ‘The causes were rooted inthe 
physical pecilliarities of the country, and were, there- 
fore, incurable. That this fact was so now, was proyed 
by the call for the addition to the present duty on wool, 
which the bill proposed. “Wool was at this time cheaper 
abroad, or why want more duty? Jt must always con- 
tinue to be-cheaper.. The Chairman of the Committee, 
{Mr. Matiany,] had given ar estimate of the expense of 
raising sheep for the supply of our manufacturers with 
wool. - [Here Mr. A. observed on this estimate, which 
he thought too low.] No one estimate could be applica- 
of climate in our country. But take 


What proportion would any prices at which we could 
raisé wool at home, bear to the cost of the article in that 
extensive “and exhaustless region of South America, for 
example, ‘where sheep were fuel—a flock was required 
to butn a brick kiln. There was no cost forthe animal, 
or attendance on it, and the wool was not always thought 
of value enough to. bear the toil of separation: from the 
skin,-which, in the gale, was thrown into the bargain. 
From portions of the Turkish dominions, it was probable 
that wool coutd’ be got almost as cheap, -if demand for it 
were seton foot. But, dismissing other countries, take 
England for the comparison. A considerable portion of 
that country ther Downs, and parts of her mountainous 
tract,) unfitted for other purposes, was adapted ina pe- 
culiar manner to the maintenance of sheep. This animal 
required, for its appropriate and most.economical food, 
short vegetation, of rapid reproduction, of which the in- 
sular climate of Britain rendered large proportions of her 
We were precluded from this advantage. 
No part of our country could be considered, perhaps, as 
in a very high degree favorable to the raising of sheep. 
A large portion was decidedly unfavorable. Tts soil or 
climate was not generally genial to the best grass for 
sheep, or, indeed, to-any grass. A large part could 
either not produce grass at ally or only at great expense, 
and of the kind adapted for Winter food exclusively. 
Though we could produce wool, then, and to any ex- 
tent, undoubtedly, we might require, it would be at 
great disadvantage as to the cost, compared even with 
Great Britain, who had a superiority similar, though not 
equivalent;-to that which we enjoyed in the supply of 
cotton. We must always pay -higher for our supply of 
wool than we could get it for from foreign sources, ‘This, 
as had been remarked, operated to a peculiar extent of 
disadvantage ia woollen manufactures, from the large pro- 
portion of the cost of the raw material, te the value, 
The disadvantage was incurable, and taken in connexion 


‘with the larger proportion of labor required in woollen, 


as compared with cotton goods, was decisive of the re. 
lative cost of the domestic, as compared with. the foreign 

woollen fabric. We would not, then, be enabled, by a 

Tariff, to make. wodllens cheaper, or as cheap, as we 

could import them. Woollcns must be with us a forcedy 
manufacture. Why not force other products of mann. 
facture, in the same extent, by the same means ? Take 
the case of spirits, for example, which had been brought 
to our notice, by the motion of a gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Wxekurrrz,] to include them in the bill 

The argument was more plausible for extending a com- 
prehensive protection to this manufacture. The largest 
of ail interests, (the grain-growing, ) furnished the mate- 

rial—the consumption was very great—the product was 
the healthiest of the ardent spirits. The great interest 
which would be aided, was as deeply involved in distress 
as any other; and the advantage of superior cheapness, 

as well as inexhaustible supply, were indisputably at- 
tainable. The gentleman from Kentucky had intended, 
by his proposition, to cast a weight on the bill, to sink it, 
But the proposition siood on as tenable footing as the 
bill. In any event, the argument was to be rejected, 
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that woollens were to become lower by the. operation of 
the tax than they could be obtained abroad. This tax 
would not redeem itself; yet this was the condition on 
which alone its principle could be vindicated in a view 
either of justice or policy. i 
The further argument by which it was attempted to 
render the bill palatable, referred to the supposed en- 
largement of market, which the extension of manufactur- 
ing establishments would produce. Mr, A. took issue on 
this, as on the former. argument. He denied that there 
would be any enlargement of the market—any addition 
to the amount or value of sales—any augmentation of the 
quantity, or enhancement of the prices of the products of 
othe? branches of industry disposed of. Extent of mar- 
ket had a standard, in a national view-~the extent to 
which it was afforded. The extensions measured each 
_other reciprocally. Market could be obtained only in the 
proportion in which it was given. By the transfer to the 
North, of the purchases we have heretofore made abroad, 
we should surrender to the extent of their amount, our 
present market abroad. Any addition to the domestic, 
would be a proportionate deduction from, be obtained at 
the expense of, the existing market. There would be no 
extension—no gain of market. This proposition could 
not be made plainer, than in the mere statementof it. If 
the North were to supply articles different from those 
now obtained:elsewhere, a superaddition to present con- 
‘sumption, a new, and not a mere transfer of demand, 
would be created; andan extension, not a change of 
market only.: The benefit, in that event, would be real, 
not formal. The streams of purchase and sale would be 
augmented, and not merely diverted, and altered in their 
direction, But the substitution of foreign importations by 
domestic supply would not vary the amount or description 
of our exchanges—they were to remain the same, but the 
place. The amount, in truth, must be diminished ; for, 
as we should have to give higher prices for our supplies, 
in the proportion of the new tax, our means remaining 
precisely the same, would procure a smaller exchange. 
"Fhe value of the exchanges would be diminished, suppos- 
ing the quantity unvaried. But it was the value of ex- 
changes or sales which constituted the extent of market. 
The market would be narrowed, not extended, by the 
change from foreign to domestic, at the expense of a tax 
and general charge on consumption, as was now proposed. 
There would be no enlargement of market, therefore, 
‘as respected the amount of sales produced by the bill. 
Neither would there be any improvement-of prices. The 
reason was, that where part of our products, of the same 
kind, was sent abroad for a market, (which was to conti- 
inue to be the case,) and part to be sald at home, the pri- 
‘ces of this latter part, sold at home, must be determined 
by those of the portion sold abroad. More could not be 
‘had in the home market, than could be obtained for the 
same objects of sale, when sent to the foreign. ‘The pri- 
ces of the portion sent abroad would not be affected, fa- 
vorably, by the bill; because, although it-might'be said 
that the accustomed quantum of supply abroad would be 
diminished, ‘yet-this would not enhance the price, as the 
accustomed quantum of demand on abroad, would be di- 
minished in the same proportion. But if the export:pri- 
ces determined those at home, and the export prices were 
not to be improved by the bill, there was to be no im- 
provement of prices, and no gain, in this respect, to result 
from it. There Was to be no acquisition in. point of mar- 
ket—the recommendation on which its friends rested its 
support. ; 

'Fo trace the source of the error on this subject, of the 
improvement of market, was:a matter of no difficulty. 
The markets in the immediate neighborhood of the ma- 
nufactories would be improved by their extersion, and 
this had been confounded with a general improvement of 
the market of the country ; which would, in fact, suffer, 


from the reduction in the whole value of the national ex- 
changes, to the amount of the taxation imposed by. the 
bill. It was the improvement of-this value of the whole 
amount of exchanges or sales, which could alone consti- 
tute an improvement of the national market. Increase of 
quantity, without this enhancement of value, would be no 
improvement. The operation of the bill, without an in- 
crease of the quantity, produced a reduction of this value, 
as had been shown. 

This view of the subject was connected with another— 
the unequal and partial operation of the policy which the 
bill sought to introduce.. A large portion of the country, 
the whole South, could have no material participation in 
the advantages, either direct or incidental. Not in the 
direct, because the climate, for a large part of the year, 
did not permit confinement in manufactories, and denied 
water power. Not in the incidental, because the stimu- 
lus to market, as respected animal food, vegetables, &c. 
which constituted the incidental benefit, would be con- 
fined to the neighborhood of the manufactories, by which 
the increased demand in this respect would, with facility, 
be supplied. The only advantage which it had been al- 
leged would be derived by the South, was an increased 
sale of bread-stuffs. What was the proportion of these 
now supplied to the Northern manufactories by the South, 
(the port of Georgetown inclusive,) according to the 
statement of the-Chairman of the Committee, | Mr.. May- 
tary ?] Two hundred and thirty-one thousand barrels of 
flour, out of a supply of near seven hundred thousand, to 
the port of Bostonalone. And this diminutive proportion 
of supply, the Western District of New York (the Gen- 
esee country, as it was called,) had the ability to sup- 
plant, and, there was no question, would supplant, im- 
mediately. The Scuth could not even partake, to any 
extent, the supply of wool. The climate, generally un- 
genial to the best food of sheep, placed a restriction in 
this respect. The benefit, then, of the policy (to the 
cost of which it contributed not a proportionate, but an 
undue share) to the South, was none. The train of re- 
flection which this view suggested was important. Our 
national system embraced, not only a diversity, but con- 
trariety of interests, as marked as subsisted in many in- 
stances between different nations. None. but madmen 
thought of crushing, these interests together under a con- 
solidated Government. It was to avoid the possible oc- ` 
currence of this result that our present form of polity had 
been adopted, which, by a separation of jurisdictions, 
kept these interests apart, and guarded from collision. 
To sacrifice, or to make one interest, or quarter of the 
country, subservient to another, was no part of the legiti- 
mate operation of this Government. ‘The interests con- 
fided to it were general interests, that is to say, those 
which did not present a relation of conflict, and in refer- 
ence to which, it-could preserve an invariable equality of 
operation. He was aware of the inefficacy, and even ri- 
dicule, of starting constitutional discussions here. But 
even the language of the Constitution was explicit on this 
subject. “ Duties, imposts, and excises,” that is to say, 
burthens, were required to be ‘uniform throughout the 
‘United’States.” Was the uniformity more than nominal, 
in a policy in which the burthen was diffused, and the 
benefit exclusive? Preferences among the States by re- 
gulations of commerce or revenue were inhibited. Was 
not the spirit of this provision as effectually contravened 
by indirect as positive regulation? Duties on exports 
were not permitted. But what was the difference be- 
tween a direct charge upon exports and such a regulation 
of dutics on imports as affected the value of exports to 
the same iujurious extent? The value of exports was 
thus injuriously affected by restrictions on imports which 
prevented returns, or duties which swallowed a large pro- 
portion of the amount. The power was claimed to ap- 
propriate money to any object of the general welfare. 
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et th’s beso. Mr. A. would not contest this proposition 

iow. But if the power to appropriate might be exerted 
“forobjects of this sort, the power to tax could only be 
vexerted for the object of revenue. The taxation which 
the bill imposed had no proper relation to revenue. It 
had a different object altogether. It would be continu- 
ed, though the fruits were to be thrown into the sea. 
Its effect was to sacrifice revenue—to reduce it. Then 
could it be vindicated as an exercise of the power to raise 
revenue? If there were a power to disburse from the 
Treasury for the advancement of manufactures, let it be 
exerted, the bounty be dispensed. This mode of ad- 
vancement would be less injurious than duties, in the 
proportion in which an expenditure of money to their 
amount would be less injurious than the effects of the 
derangement of prices they would produce. If the duties 
were to be imposed, Mr. A. would prefer they should be 
ransomed by a payment from the Treasury. If our mo- 
ney was to be taken for purposes in which we had no 
participation of interest, the mode ought surely to be left 
to our election. 

On the subject of the effect on the revenue, a word or 
two only in the most obvious view it presented. It had 
been said, that no injurious effect would be produced on 
the revenue. 1f our money be taken, our understandings 
ought not to be insulted. “On such an argument he de- 
clined comment. And when the revenue had suffered 
reduction, what was to be the resource? Imposts on 
other imports, Would these be gyde resource? Was 
the resort to be to excise? Would this, in the condition 
of the country, be adequate in its production? Would 
the substitution be endured, of a mode of taxation which 
would cost thirty, to one costing less than one per cent. 
in the collection ? ‘The real resort would be to the Sink 
ing Fund—the fund set apart for the discharge of the na- 
tional debt. This fund, consecrated by faith and policy, 
must be invaded. A bill had been already reported in 
the Senate, appropriating one of the millions reserved in 
the ‘Treasury, to the contingencies of the year. The re- 
sidue of this fund, and then dilapidations of the Sinking 
Fund, would follow. We would, himself, preter this re- 
sort, to farther pressure on the People, at such a moment 
as the present, 

A great deal was said of the patriotism of sustaining 
manufactures. Patriotism ! That conttibution to the 
public coffers, might be patriotism, was intelligible ; but 
not to a system which despoiled bath the People and the 
Treasury, to put the fruits into the pockets of persons 
remote-—whom he did not know—without community of 
interest, It was no compensation, that, twenty years 
hence, there might be a resulting bencfit to those who 
must alienate their property—-perish in the mean time. 
Protection was a fine word! But what was this applica- 
ton? A particular class--one interest of the community, 
eame with a statement that it was involved in distress; 
that its accustomed modes of employment had ceased to 
yield adequate profits. What then! They asked thata 
charge might be laid on the public, to make up this iu- 
adequacy. He would not ask if this were a reasonable 
request. He asked what it was? In England, persons 
who found their carnings insufficient for their subsistence, 
had the defect supplied by a public assessment. The 
sume relief was extended in our country ; butonly to per- 
sons in an infirm condition, not to persons enjoying capa- 
city to kibor in either case, from what source was the 
assessment derived ? by what authority imposed ? The 
parish | The burthen was local in its nature. On local 
authority devolved the duty, where it was a duty, of sus 
taining it. In our country, the municipal authorities of 
the States came in for the discharge of the office. The 
Military and Naval pensions only, appertained to the Ge- 
neral Government. These amounted to more than a mi- 
lion and a half of our annual expenciturc. ‘The disburse- 
Vou. UL—~61 


ment, too, went chiefly to that quarter of the country in 
whose favor the present bounty was demanded—the 
North. This was burthen enough in this form. The 
country was not in a condition to bear more. If there 
were 70,000 demanding the aid, as was said, this only 
made the objection more formidable. If they were to 
demand it with arms in their hands, what expression 
would be applied to them? He had no wish to use lan- 
guage of offence, though he must, ifduty made it neces- 
sary. If, by means of connexion with a legislative ma- 
jority, a demand of this kind were enforced on yeluctant 
contributors, what was the name which deserved to be 
applied to it? ; ; 

We had heard much of the extension of protection to 
other interests than the manufacturing. This idea, how- 
ever sincerely entertained, was illusory. How could na- 
vigation and commerce be said to be protected, when we 
held out a permanent invitation to the removal of all dis- 
criminating duties, and our interests, of this character, 
had, in no instance, sustained impairment, by the adoption 
of the policy ? There was as little room for the assertion, 
as respected the products of agriculture ; protection to 
these, could, with few instances of exception, be more 
than nominal. The proof was found in the readiness of 
this class to concur in the removal of the protective du- 
ties ; not only by a legislation combining other removals 
and reductions, but independently. Who supposed that 
duties prevented the influx of tobacco and wheat to Vir- 
ginia? Of rice and cotton to South Carolina ? Tobacco, 
indeed, had been said to be protected, but it was only on 
the manufactured form of it, that the duty had operation. 
The only product of this kind, of importance, which de~ 
rived a real encouragement, was sugar. Propositions to 
reduce the duty on this article, had been made, both in 
152-4, and at the present session, by gentlemen opposed 
to the protective system, without success. The agricul- 
tural class not only did not ask, they renounced protec- 
tion—they were willing to annul every duty which wore 
the semblance of this character. If duties, which they 
disclaimed, were imposed, to give color to real premiums 
to other interests, they rejected this name. of protection. 
Even in England, the protection had less of reality than 
was supposed. ‘he taxation in that country was so hea- 
vy that what seemed inordinate protection, was frequent- 
ly not more than sufficient imposition, to countervail pub- 
lie charges, and put the domestic product even in the 
market, instead of giving advantage toit. The corn laws 
were examples, though they had certainly becn carried 
beyond the principle. Impositions really heavy, how- 
ever, were required, to countervail their enormous land 
tax, tithes, and poor rates, which, besides the indirect 
taxes, were charges upon agriculture, 

What was the origin of monopoly, as (raced in English 
history ? Premiums to the Court, or to Court favorites. 
‘Chis was the cause which rendered the extinction of 
even the most odious forms a work of so much time. The 
monopoly now proposed, would involve no premium to 
the public certainly. ‘Fhe public had two interests—one 
of consumption and onc of revenue ; and both would be 
injured. ‘Fhe original character of favoritism would still 
be preserved, however. Favoritism to whom ? 70,000 
persons employed in manufactures ? No! ‘The operative 
work-people in these establishments sustained no pecu- 
liar distress. We did not hear of their being dismissed. 
Their compensation was not below the relative propor- 
tion, as respected other forms of industry. It was their 
higher vate of compensation, compared with the same de- 
scription of labor elsewhere, which constituted the prin- 
cipal disadvantage and complaint of the home manufac- 
ture. The bounty would be to the undertakers who em- 
ployed these Peoplc—the capitalists who experienced a 
diminished rate of profits—not seventy thousand, as al- 
leged, but probably not more than seven hundred per- 
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sons. 


of the necessitous. 
This bill was the first step to.a new tariff. 


several tariffs. The first (1790,) imposed moderate du- 


ties, and was a regulation of revenue as much as protec- 
tion. In consequence, there was no further application | 
for a long time. Another passed in 1816, imposing high. | 


er duties—the object directly protective. 
a necessity for a new 


present high duties, followed in four years. 
er interval (three years) introduced the present bill, 


A general imposition could not be defended for | 
the profit of so smalla number, not belonging to the class 


The standard by which he wished the duties to be col- 
| lected was the price of the goods in our own market. 
| Their value was to be determined by appraisers, and to 


We had had | avoid the difficulties arising from a perpetual collision 


! with the owners of the goods, and disputes whether they 
| were worth five or ten cents more than appraised, (dis- 
| putes which would be continually arising should the pro- 

posed interval between 40 cents and $1 50 be left as the 


This created | bill now stood) he proposed to arrange the classes of 
f attempt at an early period, (1820,) | minimums by 
which was defeated with difficulty. The success of the | rially to vary 


placing them so near together as not mate- 
the amount of duty, but to place them at the 


Astifl short- | same time so wide apart that the appraisers might with 


į more readiness affix the value. This arrangement would 


contemplating duties too high to be proposed in a gene- | greatly simplify the practical operation of the bill. Such 
yal tariff; in which all interests must be in a degree con- | was the general principle of the amendment he proposed. 


sulted, and some proportion observed in the burthens to 


which they were exposed. his was the commencement 
of a tariff in detail—a war by detachment. 


their pretensions; no equality of operation on them. 
This manufacturing interest, now ascendant, is to dictate 
the measure of its own protection; trample on every 
other—ride without control. 


We possessed unprecedented advantages, social and 
political. 


duce, and the materials of manufacture on our supply. 
The consequence was, an engagement, without parallel, 
of our population, in the superior pursuits of agriculture. 


There was 
no consultation of various interests; no compromise of 


It resulted from our colonial position, that 
whilst we had been compelled to afford a market for ma- 
nufactured produce, the modes of foreign industry had 
-been adapted to reliance (to a great extent,) for raw pro- 


The amendment had been submitted before he offered 
it, to gentlemen, in the soundness of whose judgment, 
and extent of whose mercantile knowledge, he reposed 
the utmost confidence. 
{ The bill, in its present form, was one of the worst that 
| could possibly be conceived as the foundation of a Tariff. 
| E§ was persuaded that gentlemen did not know its real 
‘nature and effect, or they would never advocate it. Should 
| the amendment be adopted, it would effectually secure 
ithe collection of the Revenue. In fact, the collection 
could not be avoided, should the appraisement systeth be 
rendered effectual, which might very easily be done, and 
with the intention of effecting this, he had prepared 
i several additionalgse@ipns, which he would now send to 
į the Clerk’s table, and move that they be printed. 
| The printing of Mr. Ps motion was thereupon ordered. 


This adyantage we were to discard. Why? ‘The foreign : 
market had failed ! It had not failed. It had on the con- ' 
trary, been growing every year. Our production had ; 
grown faster, it was true, asit would outgrow the exten- i” 
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sion of any market. 
extension of the market of the world ought to be ex 
changed for an extension in New England? ‘That was 
the real question. And if the policy could be successful, 
what ood be the result ? We should be reduced to an 
English condition, in which a large part of the population 
lived on charity. Or, worse, a Chinese, in which the 
misery which was the fruit of artificial policy, swelling 
beyond all relief of charity, multitudes had to perish, 
Jeaving behind them other. multitudes, to subsist without 
shelter, and on garbage. f 

Our political was no less favorable than our social con- 
dition. 
ministered, combined under a general supervision, the 
strength of all interests, without permitting the collisions 
or preference of any. The bill violated the spirit ; struck 
at the life-seat of this admirable system. It went to nou- 
rish a parasite interest—to feed on, overshadow, and de- 
bilitate, the fair and vigorous growth of an association, 
planted in the equality and free expansion of all interests. 
it was not by force that the Union was to be preserved ; 
the dullest person would laugh if you told him so ; not by 
the parchment of the Constitution—for, who regarded 


Did this prove, that the chance of! 


We lived under a system which, faithfully ad-/ 


Mr. WORTHINGTON, from a Select Committee, ap- 
| pointed on certain memorials in behalf of an expedition of 
| discovery in the Polar regions, asked to be discharged 
| from the farther consideration of that subject, and of the 
i several memorials thereon, and that the same be referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

| Mr. STORRS [Chairman of that Committee] opposed 
the motion. The memorials, ifthey went to either of the 
i standing committees, seemed rather to belong to the 
; Committee on Commerce ; but they did not appertain 
f strictly to any one of the standing committees. ‘The sub- 
| ject appropriately belonged toa special committee—such 
as had been raised for the purpose. 

| Mr. EVERETT said, that he was not fully apprised of 
l the nature of the memorial—for the Select Committee 
had, at the instance of the gentleman from Maryland, 
i{Mr. Worrnineron,} been raised on the first memorial 
alone—but, from what he knew of the subject, he was in- 
duced to hope that the Select Committee would be dis. 
charged from its consideration ; and that it would be re- 
ferred to no other Committee of this House. He did not 
| undertake to decide on the speculation of which he un- 
| derstood some part of the memorial to consist. At the 


that but a few Virginians, who had cried Wolf till they, proper time, and under proper circumstances, he was 
were no longer regarded, now that the fold was invaded. | disposed to favor any undertaking the object of which 
The bases of the Union, are the sense of its equal bene- | was to advance the cause of science. He thought very 
fits, and the belief of the justice of the Administration of| highly of the efforts which had been made by other na- 
its Government. Sap these, and, of itself, without any | tions, to explore the unknown regions of the carth; but, 
coming storm, the edifice will crumble, which has stood | on the subject of these memorials, he did not think the 
our safeguard, and ought to stand a beacon to unliberated | public mind had reached such a point as would lead them 
continents, and unborn generations. | to approve of an undertaking based on a theory of the 

Mr. INGHAM now moved to re-commit the bill, with | kind referred to. He was far from wishing, or intending, 
certain instructions. to cast any thing like ridicule on the theory ; he did not 

Mr. INGHAM said that it had been his wish, when he | profess to be sufficiently acquainted with the principles 
offered these instructions, to explain more fully than he | on which the Newtonian theory was founded, to pro- 
should now have an opportunity to do, the nature of the | nounce between them. At all events, he did not believe 
alteration he wished to have introduced inthe bill, But} the nation would approve of the time of this House being 
the lateness of the hour left him time only for an extreme- occupied with a consideration of the subject. He, there- 
ly brief outline. (fore, moved to divide the motion of the genti¢man from 
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Maryland, so that the Select Committee might be dis- | the last year, but then forbore to present it, Because he 
charged, and the memorials laid upon the table. ; was told it would be rash to prejudge the new Seere ay 
Mr. BUCHANAN said, he had not risen for the purpose | of State. He is now satisfied these charges are we 
of expressing any opinion with respect to the truth or į founded ; and, therefore, he has now pressed his reola: 
falsehood of the speculations in these memorials. Butthe | tion. ‘rhe gentleman did prepare, and obtain the adop- 
peculiar situation in which he stood toward some of the ! tion, on the part of the House, last year, of a resolution 
memorialists, rendered it proper for him to say a word on | precisely like this, except the clause calling for the causes 
the subject. Some of the memorials were presented by or reasons. On that call, the information sought was far- 
men of as great respectability in the community, of as | nished early in January ; and yet no legislative proposi- 
cool heads, and as far removed from any thing like enthu- | tion, founded on the information, was presented to the 
siasm, or credulty, as any that could be found. They re-| House by him. Sir, ’tis passing strange, that, under such 
commend not an expedition to Symmes’s hole, {if there | circumstances, the proposition should be now renewed. : 
was such a place,) but an expedition of discovery inthe; (Mr. Saunvens explained. It was before Mr. Adams' 
high latitudes of both hemispheres. That was the sub- | election to the Presidency he had prepared his resolution, 
ject of the prayer of these petitioners—a subject entirely | but forbore, for the reasons, and in the manner before 
distinct from the peculiarities of any hypothesis. He l| stated. He had since become satisfied of the guilt of the 
hoped it would be referred to the Committee on Naval} Secretary, and now pressed his resolution accordingly. } 
Affairs—as, should any expedition be determined on, | Mr. Wnet resumed. We are now told, sir, the re- 
that would be the appropriate Committee through which | solution was prepared while Mr. Adams was Secretary of 
the report ought to come. The Legislature of Maryland į State, and is pressed at this time because the gentleman 
was among the petitioners on this subject. They had Í is now satisfied of the present Secretary’s guilt. Sir, the 
unanimously recommended the subject to the attention | gentleman did submit the resolution I have adverted to 
of Congress—other petitions came from various parts of | the last Session, after the present Secretary was in office, 
the United States. He thought it was due to the charac- | and obtained the information he desired ; yet submitted 
ter and standing of these memorialists, that proper aiten- | upon it no legislative proposition ; he has now renewed. 
tion should be paid to their application. For himself, he | it in precisely the same terms, except the words T pro- 
professed to have formed no opinion on the subject of | pose to strike out. The gentleman calls this forbearance. 
Symmes’ Theory. There might be a hole at the poles ! f presume the gentleman was actuated, in bringing for. 
for aught he knew; but however that might be, the ex- į ward his proposition, by nothing other than a pure re- 
pedition recommended was not for the purpose of find-! gard for the public good. I will not impeach his mo- 
ing it. Í tives, for such a course would be foreign from my pur- 
Mr. WEEMS said he had in his hand a petition from ; pose : but, sir, is it not singular, that, in no part of his re- 
the Governor, Council, and Chancellor of Maryland, on ; marks, he makes any allusion to any improper step, on 
this subject, which he wished to present. (He was re | this subject, taken by the former Secretary of State, and 
minded by the Chair that this was not the time for the | that neither of the other gentlemen who have addressed 
presentation of petitions.] | you should have hinted at such a thing ? Nay, 1 under- 
The question being then taken, on the motion of Mr. | stood the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Houston, } 
WORTHINGTON, it was decided in the negative. i and the gentleman from Sanhi Carolina, Ure obit 
> sa A THLE. EATE ; expressly, that the abuse of this power by the Sceretary 
PUBLISHERS OE TUE LAWS: ! conned with the present dynasty. This is strange 
‘The House then proceeded again to consider the reso- | forbearance towards the present Secretary. No doubt, 
lution heretofore moved by Mr, SAUNDERS ‘gir, the gentleman is influenced by a sincere desire to ob- 
Mr. WRIGHT said that, standing in the relation he did | tain information on which to predicate some Legislative 
to the subject before the House, having offered the pro- j act. So influenced, he will excuse me for asking why 
position to amend, now under consideration, and having į he has not turned bis attention to other and more impor- 
submitted, on a former occasion, some remarks in sup-! portant cases of similar abuse of powers, included them 
port of it, which had been made the object of attack by | in his call, and taken them under his care? Many Execu- 
several gentlemen, he felt bound, however reluctant to | tive appointments have become vacant since the eleva. 
consume the time of the Honse, to make a few observa. | tion of the present President, where the President has 
tions in reply. But, sir, [said Mr. W.] before T proceed | forborne or refused to nominate for re-appointment those 
to notice those gentlemen whose remarks succeeded mine, | who had formerly filled the places. And, sir, T state it as 
I must stop to say a word or two to the gentleman from! a historical fact, that the office of Clerk of the Supreme 
North Carolina, [Mr, Sacxpnns,] on subjects to which T! Court has recently been vacant. There were many dis- 
did not before allude, owing to my inability to hear dis-! tinguished individuals, some of whom are not far from me, 
tinctly what he said. i candidates for the place. ‘The Court, however, have set 
The gentleman unequivocally charges the Secretary of | aside the pretensions of all these candidates but one, and 
State with being guilty of selecting papers for promul-! conferred the appointment upon that one. These are 
gating the laws, more for political and personal objects | acts of co-ordinate branches of the Government, and are 
than trom a desire faithfully to discharge the trust the | therefore better deserving the attention of the gentle- 
law confides to him—with exercising his power for im- man, on account of their magnitude, than the cases pre- 
proper ends, to corrupt and control the press. These | sented in such bold relief. “Why has not the gentle- 
are bold charges, sin and made without any apparent re ; man turned his attention to these cases, and having, as he 
servation or tusgiving ; and yet the gentleman has not of- | has, an exclusive regard tor the public good, included in 
fered a tittle of evidence or proof to sustain them, nor ! his resolution a call for the causes inducing the prefer- 
shown oralleged any pretence of proof. So fariromhav- ; ences of the President and the Supreme Court in their 
ing any, his resolution proposes to draw that proof from | selection? The gentleman has no fears of danger from 
the Secretary himself. These charges, of great magni- | these quarters—he sees danger only in the Department 
tude, are proclaimed in the face of the nation; and the | of State. 
resolution supposes that he who makes them has no evi-! f will now, sir, proceed to pay my passing respects to 
dence of their being well-founded. It would be well for | those gentlemen who have adverted to my remarks, and. 
the gentleman, and every other gentleman, before he ad- |] intend to notice them in the order they noticed me. 
duces such charges, to be prepared with some slight evi-' ‘The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr Wrexzirre,] has 
dence to sustain them. He says he drew his resolution : manifested his usual reluctance to engage in debate, by a 
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sort of apologetical declaration that he was induced to! 
speak hy what he alleged I had been pleased to volunteer 
as a cause for the Secretary’s changing the public printer 
in Kentucky. The gentleman says that I ‘stated the 
Legislature had previously removed the Editor of the Ar- 
gus, and appointed the Editor of the Commentator print- 
er to that State, and left the House to infer that as the 
reason for.the change made by the Secretary.” He then 
gives us a dissertation upon the Relief and Anti-Relief 
quarrels in Kentucky, and asserts that these induced the 
Legislature, in the month of November of 1825, to take 
the printing of the State from the Argus, and give it to 
the Commentator, edited by Mr. Holman. He sagely 
concludes, from these facts, that “* the House will be sat- 
isfied the reason given [by me] was any other than the true | 
one.” Sir, I said nothing about the Commentator or Mr. 
Holman, but was ignorant of the existence of cither, un- 
til informed in the gentleman’s speech. 

[Mr. WICKLIFFE desired to explain. He said, that 
he certainly understood the gentleman from Ohio the 
other day distinctly to state, that the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky had taken the public printing from the Argus, prior 
to the recent change made by the Secretary of State, 
leaving the House to infer, from this statement, a suff- 
cient reason for the change recently made by the Secre- 
tary of State ; and hence it was he had made the state- 
ment of facts, which he did on a former occasion, that 
the House might see, the reason intimated by the gentle- 
man was not the one which influenced the Secretary of 
State. If the gentleman felt himself called upon to fur- 
nish a reason for the Secretary, why the change was made, 
had he consulted the columns of the Argus of Kentucky, 
since the first of September last, he would have found 
one approximating nearer the true one, than the one he 
had volunteered to the House. } 

Mr. WRIGHT interrupted him and said, Sir, T yielded 
the floor for the purpose of explanation ; but T will not 
be shoved from my place to allow the gentleman to make į 
a speech, or for any other purpose than explanation. If) 
the gentleman understood me as he alleges, he misun- 
derstood me, Tstated, Sir, that, in point of fict, the Se- 
cretary did not withhold the printing of the laws from 
the Argus, until after the Legislature had taken from it 
the public printing of the State, and that, therefore, the 
change subsequently made by the Secretary, had the 

«sanction of the Legislature. hat legislative act seemed 
to sanction it. fF presented no cause for the conduct of 
the Secretary. How is the fact? The gentleman ex- 
pressly admits, the change of the State printing was made 
in November, 1825. The Argus continued to promulgate 
the laws of the Union until the Fall of 1826. . What I 
said is literally true. In beating up for volunteers the 
gentleman might have found a full complement, and es- 
tablished his recruiting rendezvous nearer home. He 
volunteered to impute to me words I never uttered, to fit 
his refutation. He volunteered. to attribute to me a rea- 
son for the Secretary, which. J.did not give, to meet his | 
denial. 1 have stated. the facts truly. The gentleman 
deprived of the public printing by the Legislature. 

have already said I did not justify the removal in Ken- 


can judge. he relief matter makes no difference in the 
facts. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Hovsron,] says 
he was induced to address you, because his State was af- 
fected by some of my remarks. He says, I justified the 
removal, in Kentucky, by the Legislative change ; and if 
the rule holds goodin Kentucky, it ought to hold equal- 
ly good in “Tennessee ; but in Tennessee the case was 
reversed ; that the man appointed in Tennessee had been 


the gentleman says, the change made in Tennessee was 
without such sanction. I will balance the Kentucky case 
against the Tennessee case, and we shall remain as we 
were, : 3 : 

The gentleman says he does not object to the Jeffer- 
sonian policy of appointing to office friends, and dismiss- 
ing enemies. He would stick to his friends, live by his 
friends, and, if necessary, die by his friends. He thinks 
the state of things at Mr. Jefferson’s elevation‘to the Pre- 
sidency, was entirely different from what we now have ; 
and it was necessary for-him to act as he did. Mr. J., he 
says, entered into the Administration with the express de- 
sign of so wielding its power as to break down a proud 
and haughty aristocracy, who had disregarded the will of 
the People, and had well nigh got-their feet upon their 
necks ; that the two parties were totally different in prin- 
ciple, and it was incumbent upon Mr. J, to consult his 
Cabinet for the dismission of those officers who opposed 
his Administration. Sir, if this assertion prove any thing, 
it shows that, in thé opinion of the gentleman, there js 
now no difference in principle between those in, and 
those out of power. If this be true, whence arises all 
this bitterness of attack upon the men and measures of 
the Administration, which so distinctly marks the course 
of opposition? Does it arise from a thirst for power and 
office, or the love of men? After all we have heard of 
usurpation, and bargain, and intrigue, such an admission 
was not looked for. 

[Here Mr. HOUSTON rose to explain, and disclaiined 
having made any such admission. } ` 

Mr. W. proceeded. I think, sir, with the gentleman, 
there is some difference of principle, as I shall presently 
show. To rcturn to Mr. Jefferson. Let it be borne in 
mind that that distinguished and lamented statesman and 


| the present incumbent of the Presidency both came to 


their seats by the intervention of the power of this House. 
How is it in relation to the unprincipled and haughty aris- 
tocracy ? When Mr. Jefferson took the oath, he used, 
in his Inaugural Address, the following emphatical lan- 
guage, which I recommend to the gentleman’s careful 
perusal: “ Every difference of opinion is not a difference 
of principle. We have called by different names brethren 
of the same principle. Weare all Republicans ; we are 
all Federalists.” You have here, on the one hand, the 
declaration of the gentleman, who, from the nature of 
things, could only know any of the facts historically. 
Opposed to this, you have the declaration of Mr. Jefferson 
himself, openly, publicly, officially made at the time, in 
the presence of the assembled nation and the world. 
Need it be asked which of these witnesses will obtain 
credit to the exclusion of the other? {trust not. But, 
sir, the admission that Mr. Jefferson was called by cir- 
cumstances to make the changes he did, admits the right. 
With what discretion it was exercised, is mere matter of 
opinion, and, as the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Woon,) remarked, in the few words he said on this sub- 
ject, is not within your cognizance. If we look a little 
further, however, we may discover, in the state of things 
immediately succeeding Mr. Jefferson’s clevation to the 
Presidency, and that following the elevation of the pre- 
sent incumbent, some points of resemblance, that, per- 
haps, the gentleman did not advert to. There was, fol. 
lowing Mr. Jefferson’s election, much bitterness of op- 
position ; much indiscriminate and coarse attack upon 
his private character, and upon those of the members of 
his cabinet, paying no regard to the merits or demerits of 
his acts, exhausting the vocabulary of abuse, and dis- 
graceful to the country. This course soon disgusted the 
People, and prostrated, forever prostrated, the party 
which resorted to it. In certain quarters, the same bitter 
and indiscriminate attack and reproach has- followed the 


cannot and does not contradict them. Whether they 
sanction the change made by.the Secretary, the House 
tucky ; the change needed no justification. -T thought it | elevation of Mr. Adams, and his cabinet, and character- 
had the sanction of the Legislature. It seems, by what|ized the course of their opponents. Future events will 
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determine whether the Péople have less sober judgment 
now than then, or whether the analogy will hold good 
throughout. Mr. Jefferson disregarded these attacks, 
and pursued steadily the country’s good. He left his 
abusers ‘a monument of the safety with which error of 
opinion may be. tolerated, where reason 1s left free to 
combat it.” The present Chief Magistrate, so far as I 
have observed, pursues the same course 3 conscious of 
innocence, and fearless of injustice from his countrymen. 

The gentleman talks about the Representatives of the 
People being treated with disrespect, in their applica- 
tions for office, and in regard to the printer-in Tennessee. 
{will not reply fully to what he said; I think T have 
heard much of it before, in reference to the appointment 
of a Postmaster; in whose favor most of the business 
men. of the place of his residence, bore ample and une- 
quivocal testimony. We have heard much of this inter- 
ference with the Executive in the discharge of the ap- 
pointing power, confided to him by the Constitution. 
Recommendations and solicitations have been pushed so 


far, as to induce some gentlemen to believe, the duty of 


the Executive extends no farther than to register their 
will. I know not how others view this subject, but I 
view this voluntary interference on the part of Members 
of Congress, with the discharge of a constitutional duty 
by the Executive, as impertinent and highly improper ; 
and well calculated to take from that office the responsi- 
bility which ought to attach to the discharge of this duty. 
1 know, sir, we have many instances of such interference ; 
and, at least, one illustrious instance, disclosed a year or 
two since, in endeavoring to control the late President in 
the formation of his cabinet. To what extent the inter- 
ference of the “distinguished individual in that case in- 
fluenced the selections, I know not, but have understood 
it operated at least to exclude from the War Department 
a highly valued citizen of Kentucky. 


But, sir, I contend there is now some difference of 


principle between the present Administration and its sup- 
porters, and those of the opposition—a difference es- 
teemed of the most vital importance to a very large por- 
tion of the arms-bearing People of the country. The 
Administration maintain that, by the principles of the 
Constitution, the General Government has the power to 
confer benefits on the People, as well as to impose bur- 
dens upon them ; that it has power to protect the indus- 
try of the People against the unequal competition of for- 
eigners ; that it has power to facilitate the interchange of 
commodities, and the commerce between the States, by 
means of roads and canals, and to improve the internal 
condition of the country by national means ; that they 
have power to build up an “ American System,” as con- 
tradistinguished from a foreign one. Gentlemen well 
know there are strong indications in Executive docu- 
ments and Legislative resolves, in parts of the country 
where opposition is the most violent, of a warm fecling 
of hostility to these powers, extending to threats of re- 
sistance to these tyrannical and oppressive principles. 
These principles, steadily maintained by the Administra- 
tion, are esteemed of too much importance toa large ma- 
jority of the arms-bearing People, to leave them confincd 
by attachments to men, to the abandonment of principles. 

The gentleman says, this is an important matter, and 
that the power of selecting these printers should be en- 
trusted to the Representatives. ‘This notion, sir, will not 
stand the test of scrutiny ; and I confess it is a proposition 
that I did not expect from the gentleman from Tenunessec, 
who was so strenuous at advocate for amending the Con- 
stitution so asto curtailthe appointing power now lodged 
in the House, It says, in language not to be misunder- 
stood, we suspect the Secretary of State of corruptly 
abusing the power to select printers, confided to him. 
He is corrupt~we alone are pure and incorruptible— 
give us the distribution of the loaves and fishes—We, the 


Representatives of the People, who speak their voice. 
This claim has certainly great modesty to recommend jt, 
whatever other pretensions it may lack. But,’sir, how ex. 
ercise it—by the concurrence of all the Representatives 
from the State, or the one only from a district? in case 
of disagreement, who shall act as umpire ? 
heard much of the voice of the People. 

tlemen seem to think they are. the People, and whenever 
they ope their mouths out flies the voice of the People. 
Ifgentlemen will consult the pages of history they will 
find it almost universally true, that those who mouth the 
People most, regard them least. 


Sir, wehave 
Certain gen- 


The gentleman’s course is unfairto his party. If he 
takes this power from the Department of State, whose 
head officer he opposes, he deprives his editors of some 
of their most oracular and patent watch works. “ By 
authority presses,” ‘ affiliated presses,” have become so 
engrafted on opposition paragraphs as to make it danger- 
ous to reject them. As to the appointment of officers, 
gentlemen seem to rest on the axiom, that, ifa friend js 
appointed, it is but the reward of his treacherous aban- 
donment of principle—if an cnemy, the office is offered 
as a bribe—the officer is bought up. 

The gentleman says, “ Catiline could find friends, and 
every one who has aimed blow at human liberty has 
been able to find friends, to sound the clarion of his praises 
in a land of political darkness.” Yam at a loss, sir, to 
know what allusion the gentleman intended by this dec. 
laration. Let us see, sir, if the character of this man is 
analogous to any existing state of things. If my memory 
serves me, Catiline was a distinguished Roman Senator, 
of violent and dissolute character and desperate fortunes, 
He competed for the consulship with Cicero, an eminent 
and modest civilian and orator, and was defeated in the 
election. While still in the Senate, Catiline conspired 
with other ambitious and disappointed men, to oppose the 
constituted authorities and overturn the Government. 
Being military chiefs, they claimed the right to lead the 
People, and to proclaim their voice ; and, becoming bold 
from their impunity, avowed their intentionsin the Senate, 
and were driven from thence. Catiline and his fellow 
conspirators drank human blood to make their oaths of 
fidelity the more inviolable ; entered into open rebellion, 
were met, and defeated ; and Catiline was slain. His 
name was branded with the foulest infamy. 1 will not 
give any application to this piece of history ; the gentle- 
man has introduced this traitor tothe House, and I only 
give you my recollection of his character and biography. 
But I may be allowed to say, that, in attempting to apply 
it to the present Chief Magistrate, or his Cabinet, or sup- 
porters, it is most palpable all analogy fails. I am not 
enough skilledin the plans of operation and motives of 
opposition to determine or ascertain if the application is 
more apparent there. The gentleman from Tennessee, 
however, is one of the master spirits of the party, is in- 
itiated into all its mysteries. He can tell if there be any 
parallel, and ifso how fur it runs, where it stops, and 
whether the calculations on the future will tend to ensure 
its continuance by the happening of events. 

Sir, there were many other things said by the gentle. 
man, which I might, and probably ought, to notice ; but, 
asThave to pay my passing respects to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, the gentleman from ‘Tennessee must 
excuse me. 

‘The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HAMILTON] 
starts with expressing his entire concurrence in the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Sauwnens,] but expresses the opinion, that, for all pur- 
poses of this discussion, the words reasons and causes, 
are of synonymous import. He reprobates, yes, Sir, he 
(the gentleman from South Carolina) reprobates, the in- 
temperate zeal of the administration, and its friends, and 
immediately declaims on the fanaticism and folly necessary 
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to obtain a temporary triumph ! Who would have looked 
for such a reproof from such a quarter? He assures us 
he will not. indulge in declamation against the Secretary 
of State, for various reasons ; and then alludes to certain 
_ past events, and speaks of. pistols and war, and modestly 
concluded by trumpeting forth his own moderation and | 
extraordinary circumspection. He would have gained 
more credit, if he had spared allusion to transactions in 
which he was so deeply implicated.* He proceeds to 
discourse most eloquently against the establishment of a 
Government Press, and the danger to its freedom, from 
the exertion of the little patronage confided to the Depart- 
ment of State. Does the gentleman forget that the State 
Department has less, farless patronage, than any other ofthe 
Departments of Government ? The Departments of War, 
of the Treasury, the Navy, and the Post Office, have, 
_ Many times told, more patronage to influence printers 
with, than the Department of State. Yet gentlemen sce 
no danger in the exertion of any of this patronage, except | 
by the Secretary of State. The bare advertising for con- 
tracts of the Post Office Department, which is given to the 
Intelligencer in this city, 1s six or eight times told more 
profitable than printing the laws. If you add to this pow- 
er of appointing Deputy Postmasters, and to make con- 
tracts, the Postmaster General distributes a hundred fold 
more patronage than the Department of State. If pow- 
er tends to corruption, gentlemen might look for danger 
here. Ihave the most perfect confidence in the present 
Head of that Department, and do not, myself, apprehend 
any danger ; but, if the gentleman were as astute in find. ' 
ing out danger in’ other Departments of the Govern- 
ment, as inthe Department of State, he might find here 
a power that might be abused. A power and influence | 
that works unseen, secretly, and silently, as corruption ! 
worketh. Sir, this officer exercises, by law, the power | 
to increase the compensation to contractors. Contracts | 
for carrying the mail are given to printers ; they don’t, 
on that account, stamp ** by authority” on. their front, 
and avow tothe world their employment. No, Sir: if 
you find out such employment, it mustibe by accident. Sup- 
pose, Sir, a printer who is a contractor, becomes refrac- 
tory to the will of his employer, how ‘easy to increase his 
compensation, and reduce himto submission ! I am told, 
Sir, and believe it to be true, that this same New Hamp- 
shire printer, who makes such a noise about the loss of 
the pittance given for publishing the laws, has now, at 
this time, mail contracts to a greater amount than the 
whole sum paid to all the publishers of the laws of the 
Union, Lam also advised, Sir, that the publisher of an | 
opposition paper in this District, who is daily „pouring 
out his envenomed abuse against the Administration, 
andall who support it, is also in the enjoyment of mail con- 
tracts. IT repeat, Sir, I have no suspicion that the Post- 
master General of the United States will abuse the pa- 
tronage he has confided to him ; but, these are cases i 


Magnitude, and I recommend them to the zealous vigi- 
lance of the gentleman, { 
The gentleman says, itis ‘strange the Administration 
should object to reison, when this is the most reasona- 
ble administration ; begotten in reason, because a certain 
distinguished individual could not, in reason, consent to 
elevate a military chieftain to the Presidency ; was con- | 
tinued in reason, as in the case of the Panama mission. 
The gentleman, being himself of a military turn, uses a 
military figure, and supposes, in that case, the President 
sent his gun charged to the muzzle with reasons, sufficient, 
in the opinion of a certain Senator from the Ancient 
„Dominion, to blow its opposers sky high. Sir, it is true, 
the reasons, the arguments, and. the votes, in the case men- | 


tioned, were with the administration, to the great anno y- 
ance of the gentleman from South Carolina; and these 
condemned measures were sustained by an overwhelming 
majority of the People. The gentleman says this isa 
minority Administration, and must, of necessity, use its 
patronage to sustain itself; even to the disregard of its 
friends, in order to buy up its enemies. How a minority 
Administration? There was, at least, the gentleman 
will admit, one majority, that elected the President pa 
majority of Sovereign States in this House. Area majori- 
ty of the People opposed to the Administration, or its mea- 
sures ? When has this opposition shown itself? Against 
what great measure of the Administration have the Peo- 
ple objected ? Let the People defeat the constituted au- 
thorities, in their endeavors to execute the laws and pro. 
mote the welfare of the People, and then the gentleman 
may talk ofa minority Administration. 

The gentleman has callcd the attention of the House to 
a calculation of mine, made some months since, on the 
late Presidential election, and requests me to give it my at- 
tention when at perfect leisure. Fn that calculation, Sir, 
I stated, that, of the People’s votes for Electors, in each 
of the States of Maryland and Ilinois, the Electors for 
Mr. Adams received a greater number than those for Gen. 
eral Jackson ; yet the latter got, in the two States, nine 
votes for President, and the former four : that, by the 
same rule which gaye General Jackson the entire votes 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the entire votes of Ilinois 
and Maryland should have been given to Mr. Adams; that, 
changing these votes, would place Mr. Adams’ vote at 94, 
and General Jackson’s vote at 90. This depends on 
official documents im the archives of those States 3 and, if 
the gentleman be curious, | recommend it to him to ex- 
amine into it and correct the errors, if any, himself, when 
he is at perfect leisure, and not refer the correction of the 
errors to the People, in the Fall of 1828, who will never 
see or hear ofthe statement. This done, should he have 
a spare moment, [recommend to him to turn his atten- 
tion to the effect of the “ bargain, intrigue, and manage- 
ment,” on the electoral votes of North Carolina and Lou- 
isiana ; and then, if he have still another spare moment, 
he can turn his attention to the ascertainment of the 
number of votes given to General Jackson, resulting from 
the influence of other persons than the free white inhab- 
itants. Having. examined these matters, he can state his 
views as it shall suit him; but, let not gentleman mistake 
their own voices for the voice of the People. If they 
seek for the voice of the People, and their testimony, us 
to the measures of this Administration, let them go among 
the honest yeomanry of the country, and visit them at their 
firesides, where they speak honestly, fearlessly, and inde- 
pendently, their own opinions. They will find it strong, 
decided, and unequivocal, in its favor: The columns of got 
up newspapers, whether retained by their proprietors, or 
transferred under the insolvent law, afford no true in- 
dication of the People’s voice. Jtis true, such as these 
constantly ring, the People ; but with the sole view of 
substituting their own hoarse croakings for the honest 
voice of the People. 

Sir, I do think the amendment 4 have proposed, ought 
to be agreed to. 

Mr. GARNSEY, believing the further consideration of 
this resolution could lead to no possible good, and that 
the House owed it to themselves and to the nation to put 
an end to the further prosecution of this unprofitable de- 
bate, moved to laythe resolution on the table. 

On this question Mr. HOUSTON demanded the yeas 
and nays, and they were taken as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs, Adams of N. Y. Addams of Pa. Allen 


by Since these remarks were published in the National Intelli 
he. did not, make the allusion supposed, which he admitted would have 
rected. Note dy Mr, W, 


encer, Mr, Hamilton has informed Mr, W. that he mistook his allasion. That 


been improper, Mr, H. wished the impression on that subject cor- 
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of Mass, Armstrong, Bailey, Badger, Baldwin, Bartlett, 
Bartley, Barney, Beecher, Burleigh, Burges, Condict, 
Crowninshield, Davis, Dwight, Eastman, Estill, Everett, 
Garnsey, Gist, Gurley, Hasbrouck, Healy, Hobart, Hu- 
gunin, Ingersoll, Jennings, Johnson of Va. Kellogg, Kerr, 
Kidder, Lathrop, Locke, Markell, Martindale, Marvin of 
N. Y. Mattocks, Miller of N. Y. Miner, O’Brien, Pearce, 
Porter, Reed, Sands, Sloane, Sprague, Storrs, Strong, 
Swan, Tomlinson, Tucker of S. C. Varnum, Vinton, Web- 
ster, Whipple, White, Whittemore, Whittlesey, James 
Wilson, Wilson of S. C. Wood of N. Y. Woods of Ohio, 
Young—65. 

NAYS.—Messrs Alexander of Va. Alexander of Tenn. 
Alston, Anderson, Archer, Ashley, Barber of Conn. Bar- 
ringer, Bassett, Baylies, Blair, Boon, Bryan, Buchanan, 
Buckner, Cambreleng, Campbell, Carson, Carter, Cary, 
Cassedy, Claiborne, Clarke, Cocke, Conner, Cook, Da- 
venport, Deitz, Dorsey, Drayton, Edwards of Pa. Ed- 
wards of N.C. Findlay of Pa. Findlay of Ohio, Forsyth, 
Forward, Fosdick, Garnett, Garrison, Govan, Haile, Ha- 
milton, Harris, Harvey, Haynes, Henry, Hines, Hoffman, 
Ylolcomhe, Holmes, Houston, Ingham, Isacks, Johnson of 
N. Y. Johnson of Ky. Kittera, Krebs, Kremer, Lawrence, 
Lecompte, Letcher, Little, Livingston, Long, Mallary, 
Marable, Markley, McCoy, McDuffie, McHatton, McKean, 
McKee, McLane of Del. McLean of Ohio, McManus, 
McNeil, Merriwether, Merwin of Conn. Metcalfe, Miller 
of Pa. Jas. S. Mitchell, John Mitchell, Mitchell of Md. 
Mitchell of S. C. Mitchell of Tenn. Moore of Ky. Moore 
of Alab. Newton, Orr, Owen, Peter, Plumer, Polk, @pw- 
ell, Ripley, Rives, Rose, Ross, Saunders, Sawyer, Scott, 
Shannon, Sill, Smith, Stevenson of Penn, Stevenson of 
Va. Taliaferro, Taylor of Va. Test, Thompson of Ga, 
‘Lhompson of Ohio, ‘frezvant, Trimble, Tucker of N. J. 
Van Horn, Van Rensselaer, Vancc, Verplanck, Wailes, 
Ward, Wecins, Wickliffe, Wilson of Ohio, Wolf, Worth- 
ington, Wright, Wurts—127. 

The hour having now expired, the Chair arrested the 
further progress of the debute for this day. 

DUTIES ON WOOT. AND WOOLLENS. 

The House then proceeded to the unfinished business 
of yesterday, which was the consideration of the several 
amendments to the bill for the protection of the woollen 
manufactures, and the motion of Mr. INGHAM to recom- 
mit the bil, with instructions. 

Mr. SILL rose, and said, that, after the full and able 
expositions which have been made by those who may be 
considered as peculiarly representing the manufacturing 
interests, of the extent and importance of those interests, 


on the part of those by whom they are conducted, the 
propriety of granting them the relief they asked could 
not be. supported. 
of the embarrassments, of which they complain, originate 
in these sources. 
are skilful and economical, cannot be denied... But such 
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It is not, however, alleged, that any 
That they are industrious, that they 
is the present situation of the commercial and manufac-. 


turing world, that, with all the industry, skill, and eco- 
nomy, which they can exert, they find it impossible to 


sustain themselves. 


The embarrassments to which those manufacturers are 


now subjected, appear to arise froma variety of causes. 


Since the establishment of the tariff of 1824, estab lishing 
such a rate of duty on imported woollen cloths, as it was 
supposed would afford a sufficient protection to domestic 
manufactures, the duty on imported wool has been re- 
duced in England, which enables the manufacturer of that 
country to afford woollen cloths at a lower rate than ke 
was then able to do. Itis alleged, ton, that, by invoicing 
their manufactures at reduced prices, and by various other 
means, the payment of the whole amount of the duties 
contemplated by the existing laws is, in some degree, 
evaded. In addition to this, it is said, and I believe of 
this fact there is no doubt, that large quantities of goods, 
of British manufacture, are thrown into our markets, and 
sold at a manifest and evident loss to the manufacturers, 
for the purpose of preventing their home market from 
being overstocked, as well as fog that of depressing the 
price, and thereby effecting the destruction of the Ame- 
rican manufactures. Some of these causes are obvious, 
and the extent of their effects can be readily ascertained ; 
others are, from their nature, conjectural only, and the 
extent and amount of their effects is not a matter of cal- 
culation. It is probable that all operate, in some degree, 
and it is certain that, from the effects of these, or of some 
other causes, the American manufacturer is unable, with- 
out further protection, to save his establishments from 
impending ruin. 

There are few, I believe, who do not adrait, that, in a 
national point of view, it is important and desirable that 
the woollen manufactures of this country should be pro- 
tected and encouraged, and that their existence should 
be preserved. This bill has been matured and brought 
forward by the Committec on Manufactures, and is now 
supported by the fricnds of those interests, as being best 
calculated to effect these objects. Many gentlemen, who 
profess themselves to be, and no doubt are, friendly to 
the objects proposed by the bill, object to the mode 
which it contemplates for carrying these objects into ef- 


and of the embarrassments to which they are now sub- ifecte But, in my opinion, the objections raised against 
jected, it would ill become me to attempt to add to what | the provisions of this bill, are such as would exist against 
bas been already said on that part of the subject. Coming, lany plan which could afford relicf to the manufacturer. 
as Udo, from ascction of the country which is essentially | it 1s manifest, that no act of Congress could be devised, 
agricultural, I have considered it my duty to tura my at- | calculated to afford any relief, which did not, in its ef- 
tention principally to the effects which the passage of} fects, either tend to lessen fhe present amount of British 
this bill would probably produce on that portion of the | importations, or, by requiring the payment of a larger 
community. That the woollen manufactures of this! amount of duties than is now received, prevent the im- 
country have arrived at a degree of importance and cx- | porter from selling them at such reduced prices as he 
tent which had not been generally apprehended, will, t | now does. If this bill should. hot operate in either or 
believe, be admitted by many who have attended to the | both of these ways, it could afford no relief to the manu- 
discussion and disclosure of facts to which this bill has | facturer ; and yet, the most of the objections Yaised 
given rise. That they have become objects of great im. | against it, so far as in my opinion they are founded in fact, 
portance, as well in a national as in an individual point of | May be reduced to one or the other of these principles. 
view, will, T think, be as readily admitted. It is also: Itis objected to the provisions of this bill, that, if car- 
fully apparent to my mind, that the difficulties and cm- | ried into effect, they would operate as a prohibition te 
harrassments to which they are now subjected, are so | the importation of woollens of British manufacture, espe- 
great, that, unless some relief is afforded, they will not ‘cially those of a coarse quality and lew price ; and that 
long be able to continue their operations. ithe agricultural and other interests of the community 

I must confess, that 1 considered the bili, 


In deciding on the application which they are now | would suffer. 
making for relief from this Government, it is, perhaps, ; as first reported,as somewhat objectionable on this ground, 
proper to inquire into the causes of these embarrass- ; ‘Those objections have been removed by the introduction 
ments. And did it appear that these arose from, or were ! of the amendment of the gentleman from Maryland, i 
occasioned by, any want of care, of industry, or of skill, | is impossible to say with precision what the provisions of 
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the bill ought to be ; but, in my opinion, with this amend” 
ment, they are not unreasonable. It is evident that, by 
making calculations on any particular articles, removed 
in a small degree above either of the minimums, the 
amount of duty on such article appears unreasonable. 
At the same time, it is equally manifest that a great 
amount, anda great variety of manufactures may be pro- 
duced, which approximate so near to the several mini- 
_ mums; that no considerable increase of duties would be 
occasioned. The importation of these goods, the duties 
on which will be most increased by the several established 
minimums, will, probably, in some degree, be discou- 
raged, and the amount of them reduced. f 
Suppose that it has this effect. Instead of affording 
an objeci on against the bill, I should consider it as a be- 
neficial o peration, and as an argument in favor of its adop- 
tion. I admit thet the character of this effect, whether 
beneficial or injurious, must depend, in a great degree, 
on the ability of our own country manufactures to supply 
the deficiency which might be thus occasioned. It cer- 
tainly would be unwise and impolitic to enact any laws 
tending to the discouragement of British manufactures, 
tunless we could be conveniently and reasonably supplied 
from the manufactures at home. On this point, I appre- 
hend there can be no doubt. It clearly. appears to.me, 
that ‘the. American manufacturers, with their present 
means, could readily supply the whole amount of the 
probable. deficiency which the operations of this bill 
would ‘ockasion in the amount of foreign importations. 
The present amount of importations of British woollen 
man ufactureg, is estimated at 8,000,000 dollars. It is be- 
lieved that the operation of this would be such as to ef- 
fecta reduction of that sum to the amount of $ 5,000,000, 
thercby taking three millions from the present annual 
amount of British importations of woollen goods. 
When we reflect that a capital of $40,000,000 is alrea- 
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the United States : for this same bill contains provisions 
for an increase of duty on. foreign wool, which will even. 
tually be prohibitory, and the provisions for the support 
of the workmen must bè produced by American farmers, 
And not only would this be of immense importance to the 
farmer, as it respects a market for his produce and his 
wool, but its consequential effects will be of still greater 
importance. It would ensure the preservation of the nu- 
merous and valuable flocks of sheep, which, in many parts 
of the country, have been nurtured and improved with 
great care. It is well known that extensive and valuable 
flocks of sheep are now to be found in almost every part 
| of the Eastern and Middle States. These have been nur- 
tured and improved with great care and at a great ex- 
pense. The sheep of Spain and of Saxony have been in- 
troduced into the country ; our flocks have been improv- 
ed, and are still in a state of improvement, and bid fair to 
rival those of any other country in the fineness of their 
fleeces. 

I ask, said Mr. S. and I beg gentlemen seriously to con- 
sider of this matter, if our manufactories are to be stop- 
ped, the manufactures of fine cloths suspended, and the 
manufacturing establishments abandoned, what will be 
the fate of these flocks ? Where can the farmer find 2 
market for his wool? What encouragement will remain 
for that branch of industry? I need not tell you that their 
fate must be the same as that of the flocks of 1816. It is 
a well known fact, within the knowledge of many gen- 
tlemen on this floor, that such was the effect of a depres- 
sioh the price of, and want ofa market for wool in that 
year, especially in the State of New York, that hundreds 
and thousands of this valuable animal were slaughtered, 
and, with the exception of their hides and tallow, almost 
And this leads me to no- 
tice a remark which has been made in the course of this 
debate. 


It has been considered as an objection to this 


dy invested in American woollen manufacturing establish | bill, that we could not, at this time, successfully compete 
ments; that their ordinary operations require a supply of! with British manufactures, because our flocks had not yet 
40,000,000 pounds of wool ; that they have now on hand Í attained to that degree of perfection and maturity neces- 
a large supply of manufactured goods, for which there is | sary to perfect the fineness of their fleeces. It is suppos- 
no demand; when, too, we consider that the effect of} ed that other nations have been a long time engaged in 
this bill would be to call into operation and activity many | this project, and that it would be necessary for us to at. 
establishments now partially suspended, can we for a mo- | tend a long time to the same cultivation before we could 
ment doubt their full ability, at once to make up any de- | arrive at the same degrec of perfection. 

ficiency which might be thus occasioned? Neithcris it; Thesestatements arc, no doubt, correct, and from them 
to be apprehended that the American People would be | I infer an increased necessity for a constant and persever- 
taxed an unreasonable price for those articles. The Ame- | ing attention to this object. But if, instead of being able 
rican manufacturer would still have to compete with the | to improve, increase, and cultivate his flocks, with steady 
British, and the competition between American establish- | and persevering care, the farmer is subjected to such in- 
ments would be so extensive as to prevent any apprehen- | terruptions in this project; if, after a few years of suc- 
sion of this kind, The probable effect, then, of this bill, | cessful experiment, his projects are to be interrupted, 


would be to withdraw from the market a certain propor- 
tion and amount, say $3,000,000 of British woollen ma- 
nufactures, and to supply their place by an equal amount 
of goods of American manufacture. And suppose it 


his flocks broken up and dispersed, and all his exertions 
end in disappointment and loss: when, I ask, can he ever 
expect to arrive at the necessary degree of improvement 
and perfection in this branch of husbandry ? This branch 


should produce that effect. ln my opinion, it would be | of industry, more than almost any other, requires the 
highly beneficial to every interest of the community, and | constant protecting and fostering care of the Government 
especially to that which is agricultural. of that country where the growth and manufacture of 
‘This must be manifest from a consideration of the man- | wool is intended to be encouraged and promoted. 1t is 
ner it would operate. The agriculturist furnishes the į the work of time ; it requires long and assiduous care to 
material from which the article is produced, and the pro- | arrive at perfection ; and well does it repay the labors of 
visions that support the laborer while he is employed in | that individual, er of that nation, who engages and perse- 
its production. The manufacturer furnishes employment | veres in the pursuit. It is by such means as these that 
for the workmen, bestows his own capital, skill, and care, | the woollen manufacturers of Great Britain have arrived 
in the operation, and brings the article into market for; at such a degree of perfection, that, if they do not defy 
the use of the consumer. It tends to the encourage- | competition, they certainly do not fear superiority. 
ment, and promotes the interest of the agriculturist in From the view taken of this subject, it appears clearly 
the same manner; and, I should suppose, to an equal ex- | to my mind, that, should a proportion uf the importation 
tent with that of the manufacturer. How is it possible | of British Woollen manufactures be discouraged, those of 
that such effects as these can operate injuriously to the | American manufacture would be readily furnished, and 


Agricultural interest ? There is no possible light in which 
thie matter can be viewed, but its results will be the same. 
The manufactures must be made from wool produced in 


that, too, without an exorbitant rise in the price ; and 
that, should there be any rise, it would be only temporary. 


| Let American manufactures be introduced, and the habit 
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«of using them become familiar, so that a steady and con- 
stan€ demand would be offered to the manufacturer, and 
ng, doubt they would be furnished cheaply and abundant- 
ly. But, were we to admit that a temporary rise in the 
price would be occasioned, this, in my opinion, would be 
infinitely more than counterbalanced by the increased fa- 
cility of payment which would be afforded. 

The difficulty of payment does not depend so much ‘on 
the price ofan article.as.on the manner in which that price 
is to.be paid. Every one conversant with the common 
affairs and transactions of life, must admit the truth of 
this remark.. Who does not know that it is easier for a 
farmer in the interiot of our country to pay one hundred 
dollars, in the produce of his farm, at a fair valuation, than 
to pay. seventy-five dollars in cash? Let us apply this 
principle.to the matter now under consideration. Sup- 
‘pose that, in a certain District of country, any where in 
the interior, § 1,000,000 worth of goods of British manu- 
facturé.até annually consumed. I ask, how is this amount 
to be paid? It is evident that every dollar of it must 
eventually be paidin money. They are purchased from 
the British manufacturer with money ; they are imported 
to our seaports, and then sold to the merchant, who sup- 
plies the consumer for money ; and, generally speaking, 
payment in money must be made by the consumer. I 
ask, how is this amount of money to be raised? In the in- 
terior and grain-growing States, the farmer cannot sell his 
grain. formoney. There is no foreign demand for this ar- 
ticle ; and if there were, the expense of transportation to 
the sea- board would, in many situations, be more than 
equal to the value. He cannot sell his wool, because the 
manufacturer is obliged to abandon his pursuits. None of 
the great staples of the country can be converted into 
money, It is truc, that, in almost every section of the 
country, and at all times, there are certain small articles 
of praduce, for which, to a certain extent, money may be 
obtained. And all this, every dollar, every cent, that can 
be raised by domestic. interest, is eventually applied to 
the payment of goods and manufactures of foreign growth 
and fabrication. Itis paid by the consumer to the mer- 
chant, by the merchant to the importer, and finally finds 
its way to that country from whence the article is im- 
ported, and there is applicd to the payment of the fo- 
reign material, from which the article is made, the forcign 
workmen who are employed in its fabrication, and the fo- 
reign provisions which supply them with food. And when 
it is thus remitted, and thus applied, it is certain that, as 
it respects England at Ivast, there is no course of trade 
by which it is again brought back to this country. 

This course of trade tends to drain and impoverish the 
country. It isa prolific source of the pecuniary distresses 
which, especially in the interior, are so severely felt. 
Yor reasons which I have before suggested, how much 
more beneficial, how much more advantageous to the 
agriculturist, and to all classes of the community, would 
be the operation, were the goods manufactured in his own 
country. And here f would observe, that I do not wish 
to see these establishments confined to New England, or 
to New York, or to any other section of the country. I 
wish to see them, as they undoubtedly must, were ade- 
quate. encouragement offered them, spread over every 
section, every portion of the country, where materials 
could be furnished, and facilities for manufacturing exist. 
Here the very production of the article would afford the 
means of payment. ‘Che farmer and the manufacturer 
would be mutually dependent on each other for their 
supplies. ‘The manufacturer would supply the farmer with 
such cloths as he found it necessary to purchase. The 
farmer would sell to the manufacturer the wool from 
which the cloth is manufactured, and the provisions for 
the support of his hands while engaged in that employ. 
‘The establishment of manufacturing institutions, provides, 
and brings a market to the doors of every man in their 
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neighborhood, It raises the price of produce, bécause it 
farnishes a market for it, and for the same reason it gives 
an additional value to the Jand on which that produce is 
raised. It promotes and stimulates industry, because it 
furnishes employrient which is advantageous. When mo- 
ney came to the hands of the manufacturer, it would not 
remain there ; it would not be by him remitted toa fór- 
eign country; but it would be again paid and circulated 
in his own neighborhood. In the one case, the money, 
like the vital fluid through the human system, circulates 
through, and returns from, every part, diffusing life, and 
health, and vigor, wherever its influence is felt: in the. 
other, it operates like a depletion, producing disease, de- 
bility, and death. : ` 
„Let it not be supposed 1 am the enemy of trade. ‘There 
are many articles we cannot produce : these we must im- 
port, But let us encourage the manufacture of those ar- 
ticles which our country is capable of producing. It is 
objected to the provisions of this bill, that the duties will 
be most increased on the common and low priced cloths, 
thereby causing the burdei to bear most heavily on the 
farmers, the mechanics, and the laboring classes of the 
community. I consider this argument to bein a great de- 
gree removed by the amendment which has been intro- 
duced into the ‘bill since it was first presented to the 
House. From what information I have received on this 
subject, I am convinced that but a small proportion of 
cloths of this description are now imported. But there 
is, inmy mind, another anda stronger answer to this ob- 
jection. The amount of purchases of this kind of foreign 
goods, by this description of persons, is of but small 
amount ; and that amount might, without inconvenience, 
be reduced. Itis a fact, that, throughout a very great 
extent of country, embracing a large proportion of the 
population of these United States, the great body of the 
Pcople—the farmers, the mechanics, the laboring classes 
of almost every kind—are clothed, not in the manufac- 


| tures of England, not in those of Massachusetts or New 


York, but in those of their own households. ‘The great 
body of this class of People, which, in fact, constitute the 
great strength and population of ourcountry, are clothed 
from wool raised on their own lands, spun and woven by 
the hands of their wives and their daughters, fulled, dyed, 
and dressed, at the country establishments which are 
found in every neighborhood, and, thus prepared, afford 
a much more useful and substantial kind of manufacture 
than that which is imported from abroad, As far as 
my knowledge extends, these habits are generally preva- 
lent. Yes, Sir, the industrious and prudent female, whose 
industry and care is always exerted to promote the wel. 
fare of her family, would think it poor economy, indeed, 
that her husband’and her sons should resort ‘to foreign 
sources for the supply of clothes necessary for their ordi- 
nary and common apparel. Let the men only furnish the 
materials-—and nothing is more easily supplicd—and the 
may rest assured that female industry and female skill will 
not be wanting to convert it into auseful and substantial 
fabric. The industry and ingenuity of our country women 
is, in this respect, peculiar. And never, since the days 
of Solomon, King of Israel, was the beautiful description 
he has given of an industrious and prudent female, more 
fully exemplified : ‘She layeth her hands to the spindle, 
and her hands hold the distaff; she is not afraid of the 
snow, for her household, for all her household are 
clothed”—if not in,“ scarlet,” at least in the work of her 
own hands. 

In forming our estimates on this subject, these consi- 
derations are entitled to great weight. We have but little 
conception of the extent to which manufactures of the 
household kind are carried on. In calculating on the 
sources of supply, we do not take these into account. 
And yet the aggregate amount of their industry is almost 
beyond calculation. In some sections of our country 
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*housands and hundreds of thousands of yards of this kind | was before any attempts at improvement in this branch of 


of manufacture is produced. ‘The. operations of great 
‘and extensive establishments excite dur attention, and en- 
ter ito ‘our calculations: But here isä silent, unobtru- 


sive, uncstentatious kind of dustry, going on, and pro-. 


gressing with an untiring ‘hand, in alindst évery farm house 
of ourcountry, in almost'every cabin inthe West. | 
In iny opinion, the interests of this numerous and re- 
spectable portion of the community would be promoted 
by the provisions of this bill. They already produce a 
sufficiency of these kinds of manufactures for the supply 
of their families. But, to how great an extent might their 
industry be extended, were sufficient encouragement af- 
forded. ‘The article of flannels, especially, sufficient for 
the supply of almost the whole of the United States, might 
be advantageously furnished by household manufactures. 
Jf the effect of this bill should, as is apprehended, increase 
the demand for domestic supplies, it must certainly oper- 
ate advantageously to the farmer. At present, so great is 
the abundance of goods of British manufacture, as almost 
to exclude the exertions of domestic industry, ` And 1 
would here take occasion to observe, that these situations 
are entirely frec from the objections which an honorable 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Ancuer,] supposed to ex- 
ists against extensive manufacturing establishments. He 
supposed them to be unfavorable to the health, the morals, 
and the habits, of those who are employed in them. I do 
not believe that manufactories, as conducted in this coun- 
try, àre attended with these unfavorable effects. But, 
whatever objections may exist in the minds of any gentle- 
meh to extensive establishments, they certainly would not 
be applicable to situations of this kind. Mere, under the 
paternal roof, and guarded by paternal care, the safety of 
health, of morals, and of habits, would be insured. 

I ask, and I beg gentlemen seriously to consider, to 
what source are the People of the interior of these United 
States, and especially of the extensive regions of the 
West, to look, as a permanent source of their prosperity 
in connexion with agriculture, but the establishment of 
manufactures ? What else is to give a value to their lands? 
From what other source is a permanent market to be af- 
forded ? Jt has been said that the demand of the foreign 
market will always be sufficient. 
this is not the fact. Already do the New England States 
afford a much greater demand for the fiour and grain of 
the United States, than the whole of the world besides. 

But, were we to admit that a sufficient foreign market 
did exist, how great a proportion of this extensive coun- 
try is sittated so remote from the sea-board, as to exclude 
the possibility of benefitting by this demand. ‘The ex- 
pense of transportation would more than equal the value. 

T consider that a question of great national policy will 
be materially affected by the decision of this question, 
A struggle now exists between the British and American 
manufacturers, for the supply of this country with woollen 
‘goods—~an-article constituting so great a proportion of the 


clothing of the American People. That question, 1 ap- į 


prehend, will be materially affected by the vote now to 
be given. If we refuse the aid now asked, the state of 
the parties will not long remain stationary. The event of 
the contest will’no longer be doubtful. The American 
interest must yield, it must give up, while that of their 
foreign rivals will increase, and finally prevail. The event 
“will be an entire defeat—I fear an annihilation of Ameri- 
can manufactures—at least to those of an extensive kind. 
And what will be the consequence of these events? The 
markets for provisions, furnished by these establishments, 
will be withdrawn. ‘The demand for wool, which they 


_gecasion, will cease. The flocks of sheep must be aban- | riety of soil, climate, 
doned,- The capital employed in woollen manufactures | and better 


„must be diverted to some other objects. the advances al- 
weady. made in these pursuits lost ; and shall recede to 
‘A situation more unpromiging, more unfavorable, than it 


Experience shews that | 


industry were made. For who would again adventure his 
capital in an undértaking so hazardous atid so unsuccess- 
ful.? We should thus be again deperident on British manu- 
tactures for all our supplies ; our country would be drained, 
impoverished, and exhausted; aiid no one Knows how 
long this dependence would continue. get fie 

In another point of view, the encouragement of this 
branch of industry is of national importance. “It is said to 
be a wise principle, that, in time of peace, we should 
prepare for war. Who that is versed in the history of the 
late war, does not know the severe distress the American 
Army endured for want of blankets, and the means which 
were obliged to be resorted to to procure them? It would 
not be wise for this country again to expose itself to simi- 
lar inconveniences. For my part, I consider the manu- 
facture of wool, ina country like this, where the raw ma- 
terial can be so easily produced, and where so great a pro- 
portion of it is necessary forthe comfort of the mhabitants, 
as a matter of great national importance. It is not an 
article of luxury, the use of which may be dispensed with 
when convenience requires. It constitutes part of the 
daily wants, the daily necessities of a very great, propor- 
tion of the American People. If we depen} on foreign 
supplies, the country will be impoverished ; if we cher- 


‘ish and encourage our own, they will become one of the 


greatest sources of prosperity and wealth which this coun- 
try can afford. Who does notknow that the woollen manu- 
factures have been the rise, origin, support, of all the 
power, wealth, and prosperity, which the British nation 
have ever enjoyed? And I consider the advantages of 
prosecuting, and the necessity of protecting them in this 
country, to be greater than they ever have been, or ever 
can be, in England. Our country is so extensive, and so 
great a proportion of it is so far removed from the sea- 
board, that most of our agricultural products will not 
bear the price of transportation. In the immense regions 
of the West, this article will, in my opinion, if properly 
encouraged, become one of the greatest articles of pro- 
duce and of profit. It will admit of transportation either 
asa raw material, or in a manufactured state, better than 
almost any other article. 

But, itis 6bjected by the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Ancurr,} that this country is not well 
adapted to the raising of sheep, and that the wool for 
the supply of this country can better be raised and manu- 
factured in Europe. ‘Fhis is an argument: against the 
establishment of woollen manufactures, which I have ne- 
ver before heard. had always supposed, and always 
understood, that no country on earth was better adapted 
to the culture of wool, than the United States. I-know 
that the flocks of Spain and of Saxony have. been import- 
ed into various parts of our country, and have’always un- 
derstood that thay have not deteriorated, but have rather 
improved by the change of country. I feel confident that 
this argument is founded in-mistake. By a wise and mer- 
ciful dispensation of Providence, the materials necessary 
for the clothing, as well as the food of man, are generally 
provided in every section of the globe. To suppose that 
this extensive country, where the article of wool is so es- 
sential to the health, the comfort, and almost to the ex- 


listence of the inhabitants, is‘not the proper subject of 


domestic production, but must be sought for and obtain- 
ed from a foreign country, would appear to me to be al- 
most animpeachment of that wisdom and benevolence, 
by which the creation and order of allthings are arranged. 

Such, Lam sure, js not the fact. Probably theré is ‘no 
domestic animal that accommodates itself to so great a va- 
and situation, that is more useful, 
repays the care and attention bestowed upon It, 
In every country in Europe, from the 
those of the Mediterranean, and 
it is to be found in the 


than the sheep. j 
shores of thie Baltic. to 
e¥en much beyond these bounds, 
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highest state of perfection. And in this country, the se- 
veral Statés, from Tennessee to Maine, vie with each 
other in the perfection of their flocks, and the fineness of 
their wool. i . 

It was supposed by the argument of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. ARCHER, | that, although the 
Eastern, and perhaps some of the Middle States, might be 
benefitted by the operation of ‘this bill, yet that it would 
produce no benefit tothe South. It is certain that, of 
the 600,000 barrels of flour annually imported from the 
West and the South into the Eastern States, a very con- 
siderable proportion ‘comes from the ‘country South of 
the Potomac. Is the establishment of manufactures, then, 
not important to the Southern sections of the country, 
in furnishing a market for their produce? If the manu- 
facturing interests flourish, will not this demand increase ? 
If they fail, will it not be cut off? The prosperity of the 
Fast renders their trade more valuable to the South. 
Should the South receive a portion of their manufacturés 
from the North, the flour, the cotton, the tobacco, the in- 
digo, and other productions of the South, would still have 
the balance of trade greatly in their favor. But it seems 
to be apprehended by the gentleman from Virginia, that, 
should we reduce the amount of our importations of Brit- 
ish manufactures, it would injuriously affect the sale of 
the products of our soil to British consumers ; that, should 
we refuse to receive their manufactures, they would re- 
fuse to receive onrcotton, our tobacco, and other articles 
of Southern production. 

In reply to this, y would observe, that Great Britain 
already wholly refuses to receive from us the productions 
ef the Northern and Middle States, The flour, the whis- 
key, and other staple productions of the grain-growing 
States, are almost totally excluded from their markets. 
And, should the amount of importations of woollen goods 
be. reduced, we should still receive enough, and more 
than enough, of their manufactures, to pay for all the cot- 
ton, the tobacco, and other articles exported from the 
South. The balante of trade would probably still be 
against us. 4 

The amount of manufactures of Great Britain, other 
than. woollena, annually imported into this country, is 
staat, OF their manufactures of cotton goods, we re- 
celye, $ 10,968,506 

997,638 

3,136,627 

Constituting an amount, of these three arti- 
cles alone, of 


of silk 


of iron and stcel, 


The effects of this bill would be probably to reduce the 
amount of balance of trade, which generally is found 
against us. And surely no operation would be more bene- 
ficial to the country. 

With onc remark more, © shall relieve the patience of 
the House. It appears to me to be impossible to caleulate 
with exactness, what the provisions of this bill ought to 
he, in order to effect its object. The minimum principle 
on which it is founded, has the benefit of experience to 
recommend it. As applied to the duty on cottons in the 
tariff of 1824, it has produced a most bencficial cffect. 1 
should much apprehend that, if this bill was recommitted, 
it would be lost, at least for this session: Iam content to 
take it as itis, and believe that its effect would be bene- 
ficial to the country at large. 23." : 

Mr. BRYAN said, as the nearapproach of the close of 
the Session renders our legislative time very limited, and 
of course very precious, 1 promise the Mouse to condense 
my remarks as much as Ewell can—and Y shall be the 
more able to-do this, as I have been anticipated in some o? 
the arguments which occurred to me, by gentlemen who 
have preceded me, who have presented them much more 
ably and Jucidly than E could have expected to do. My 


constituents, Sir, are deeply interested in the issue of this 
bill ; they are principally of the agricultural'and cornmer™ 
cial classes ; they cannot participate in its benefits, but 
must be subjected toall the duties imposed by it on the 
manufactured articles consumed by them. ` If passed into 
a Jaw, it must operate for the exclusive advantsge of the 
manufacturers of woollen fabrics, and the bounties. be- 
stowed upon them by the necessary consequence of ‘its 
provisions must be taken from the hard earnings of indus- 
try engaged in other employments. A ee 

I pronounce this bill, Sir, to be vicious in principle, and 
unjust and unequal in its operation, and I think T shall be 
able to demonstrate it to be so, by applying to its exami- 
nation the soundest principles of political economy. Any 
interference with the industry of the citizen, except so 
far as is necessary for mere purposes of revenue, is much 
to be deprecated, and is only to be justified by its neces- 
sity for the preservation of the independence of socicty, 
or some great common good. That each man should be 
left at liberty to pursue his own happiness in his own ways 
and sit unmolested “under his own vine and fig tree,” 
was, L had hoped, consecrated as a maxim of American po- 
lity, at least. The experience of ages has shown, that ` 
no Government cen regulate or control the industry of its 
citizens with such skill and success as they themselves 
can, if simply Zet alone. 

Selfinterest may be relied upon as sufficiently sharp- 
sighted to direct capital and labor into those pursuits 
which will yield the most beneficial returns to their pro- 
prietors; and, even if it should be admitted that the Go- 
vernment possessed greater opportunities of knowing 
what was most conducive to individual interest, yet, it 
would be entirely inadequate for such a vast, varied, and 
complex superintendence. “There is no encouragement 
or protection that can be given by a Government, to be 
compared, in its bencficial effects upon the industry of its 
citizens, to that derived from equality of burdens and bë- 
nefits, and the exercise of will in the disposal of property, 
unrestrained, except by the rule of paying a due regard 
to the rights of others, One man may engage in the ope- 
rations of navigation, may expose himself to all the perils 
of the seas and unwholegome climates, to procure enjoy- 
ments that his next neighbor may deride. The procure- 
ment of these enjoyments and comforts awakens arid 
stimulates his faculties ; and he looks to his Government 
for protection in this pursuit of what he deenis his happi- 
ness, withas much justice and propriety as his supercil- 
ious neighbor. The true policy of a State consists in af- 
fording cqual protection and encouragement to the hon- 
est industry of every class of its citizens, ‘Trojan and 
Tyrian should be treated with equal favor. If this maxim 
is violated, although we may have no nobility, yet we 
shall have a privileged class, and the title is the most in. 
significant part of the grievance ; the spirit of the Con- 
stitution is violated, although the dead letter may remain 
intact. ‘The bill under consideration propozes to impose 
duties enormously high upon certain foreign woollen fa- 
brics, most of them such as are worn by the middling 
and poorer classes of society, (as this statement shows 3) 
and some of these duties are so high, that the Chairman of 
the Committee of Manufactures, | Mr. Matxary,] has not 
scrupled to admit (hat they amount toa prohibition. Now, 
Sir, I contend that these duties, so far as they are design- 
ed to operate for any other parposes than those of re- 
venue, are just so much bounty bestowed upon one. clags 
of the community, (the Manufacturers,) and that,-too, at 
the expense of a much more numerous class, ‘viz : the con- 
sumers. “These covsumers, too, are mostly the cultiva- 
tors of the soil; those who carn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow, and whose property, in time of national dig. 
tress, is always visible and liable to the hand of taxation. 
The product of their land and labor, (in the district which 
I have the honor to represent, ) is usually embodied in 
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the shape of abale of cetton ; and I hold, Sir, that this | bly follow their adoption. But, on the contrary,’ to their 
should be as much favored by this Government as a! own surprise, they have been eminently benefitted by the 
bale of cloth. Their ability to. supply themselves with | wise and firm measures of their administration. 

the necessaries and. conveniences of life depends up-| Theadvocates of this bill tell us, that these manufac- 
on the value of their products ; and if, by the opera- i turing establishments have grown up undor the tariff of 
tion of this bill, more of these products, or their value, is | 1824; that their profits are now ruinously low; and that 
required in-exchange for articles of woollen manufacture, | we must continue our nursing of them by an increase of 
so much of the fruits of their industry is certainly taken | the tariff as proposed. Let us. examine, Mr. Speaker, their 
for the benefit of manufacturing industry. Under the pre- | statement of grievances, and the remedies which we, as 
sent tariff, foreign manufactures have to contend against | legislators, should or can grant. And here, Sir, permit me 
a very onerous impost, amounting, in fact, to near forty per | to remark,, that there is a degree of vagueness in these 
cent., from which our own manufactures being exempt, | statements, which renders them entirely tgo uncertain to 
would seem thereby to enjoy all reasonable protection at | be the basis of permanent legislation. Tshould, as a legis- 
least.. When the planter comes to market with his pro- | lator, wish to know what profit they make on their eapital 
duce, and wishes to exchange it for woollen manufac- employed. The profits of some of these establishments 
tures, there is a competition between the foreign article, ; have been, as I understand, very large, and the present 
burdened as it is, and the domestic article, exempt from | reduction may be, as I apprehend is the fact, in a smaller 
duty—a competition certainly beneficial to every class of | degree than that of other great interests of the country. 
the community, except the domestic manufacturer, and 
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erven to him, it operates only as a salutary stimulant to 
greater industry and care in bringing his manufactures 
nearer to perfection. 

But, Sir, it isa great mistake to suppose, that American 
industry is not exercised in the production of the foreign 
article. Commercial and navigating industry is greatly 
employed-in this operation. A great additional value is 
given to the foreign fabric by its importation, which em- 
ploys the ships and capital of the merchant, and the labor 
and w of their navigators ; and the increase of value 
there 
their industry, as tbe additional value given to wool, by its 
conversion into fabrics, is of manufacturing industry, and 
is certainly as much entitled to the fostering care of the 
Government. 

- The interest of the nation, I have said, Mr.{Speaker, is 
as much concerned in the encouragement of agriculture 
and commerce as of manufactures ; and, Sir, T am deci- 
dedly of opinion, that either of these great departments 
of industry is more essential to our prosperity and inde- 
pendence,. asa nation, than the creation and establish- 
ment of a great manufacturing interest. We have im- 
mense tracts of fertile and uncultivated land, yielding, in 
abundance, every variety of production. We have mer- 
chants as enterprising and enlightened as any country can 
boast of, who are ready to transport these products to the 
ends of the earth in quest of a market. We have a ra- 
pidly increasing population, whose dispositions and habits 
incline them to agricultural pursuits, which are certainly 
most friendly to the cultivation and growth of republican 
virtues, and to the rearing up of a race of hardy yeoman- 
ry, with healthy constitutions both of body and mind. 
Agriculture and commerce, Sir, are the natural growth of 
our country; they need no forcing; no hot-house culti- 
vation ; all they ask isa fairchance. It is said by gentle- 
men on the. other side, that the doctrines of free trade 
and no. prohibition, is.of recent British origin, and that, 
eyen-in England, it is not intended for home consumption, 
but for exportation. Sir, this is clearly a mistake : a very 
‘little research into the science of political economy must 
satisfy the gentlemen that these doctrines have becn advo- 
‘cated by wise and enlightened men of all nations, not ex- 
cepting our own; they have been explained and ably en- 
forced, particularly by Say, a distinguished French patriot 
and statesman, whose work will show that he has no pre- 
judicies in favorof England. As to their not being prac. 
tised upon im England, lappeal to their Statute Book, 
which will conclusively prove that they are the favorite 
doctrines of the present Minisrry, which is by all admitted 
to be one of the ablest and wisest that ever guided the 
destinies.of any country. Yes, Sir, they have been used, 
‘and that too, with signal success, in England, and against 
fhe clamors of: a host of monopolists, who were almost 

ready to swear that the ruin of the country would inevita- 


It cannot be less, I imagine, Sir, than the profit made by 
the cotton planter on his capital and stock and labor. 
At any rate, we should have been informed what it is, that 
we might have had some basis for our judgment. They 
solicit, Sir, a tariff of more than 200 per cent, on many 
woollen fabrics in general use among the middling and 
oorer classes of society, and a very high duty on all wool- 
en fabrics, costing four dollars and under in England ; or, 
in other words, they make prohibition the order of the 
| day. Now, Sir, before we prohibit supples from abroad, 
| 1 should be glad te know at what price my constituents 


given to the article isas much the product of| could be supplied with these articles by the home manu- 


| facturer. : 
| <A great aggravation of this tariff to the agricultural 
interest will be, that the foreign market for their pro- 
| ducts will be jeopardized, while they cannot be consumed 
| at home, unless our manufacturers could drive the British 
and other foreign manufacturers from the markets which 
they enjoy at present, by waderselling them, which I be- 
lieve they do not pretend they can dq, Indeed, the great- 
er abundance and cheapness of labor in England would 
alone prove an insurmountable obstacle, even if we give 
them a monopoly at home. ł will now, Mr. Speaker, un- 
dertake to acquaint the House with the magnitude and 
| value ofa single agricultural product of the South, which 
I conceive must be materially affected by the operation of 
this bill. The export of cotton for 1826, was 192 millions 
of pounds, which, at the low price of cotton at that time, 
wss worth about twenty-four millions of dollars, The 
whole of the exports of the United States were valued at 
seventy-eight millions of dollars. The value of the cot- 
ton exported in 1825, was thirty six millions of dollars, 
though less in quantity by 16 millions of pounds, than the 
export of 1826, The honorable chairman estimates the 
cotton consumed by the home manufactures, at 54 millions 
of pounds, making an aggregrate of near 250 millions of 
pounds of this product consumed by manufacturing es- 
tablishments, of which we have an account. It must be 
obvious to gentlemen, that a considerable quantity must 
be used threughout the country, which is not brought into 
the account. ‘hese facts must give the House a lively 
idea of the immense valuc of the capital and labor de- 
voted to this product; how infinitely greater than that 
sought to be unjustly preferred to it by this bill ; and also, 
what discouraging fluctuations in the value of their prin- 
cipal product this great interest endures. 

In 1825, 176 millions of pounds of cotton are worth 
thirty-six millions of dollars; in the neat year, 192 mil- 
lions of pounds are worth only twenty-four millions of dol- 
lars. Here, sir, isa mighty fluctuation —it is, indeed, the 
rolling back of the waves. But, sir, this suffering class 
have not called for any relief from the Government. They 
look to no other source .of relief than their own exer- 
tions ; and they are obliged to console themselves with the 
hope of better times. Their silence, Mr. Speaker, ts by 
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no means to be regarded as any evidence that they can 
bear this state of things better than the manufacturers, 
but arises in a great measure from their different. habits 
arid dispositions. ‘They have not been accustomed to be 
nourished and fostered by the Government, at the ex- 
pense of other classes of their fellow-citizens ; and, when 
they find themselves in a sinking condition, they endea- 
vor to sell out, and try their fortune in the wilds of the 
South or West. They are compelled: to sell their patri- 
mony and the acquisitions of their own. labor, in many in- 
stancesfor one-third of their value, and thus to sacrifice 
their capital at. “ene fell swoop.” Now, sir, let us-com- 
pare their, distress with that of the manufacturers. We 
are told by the honorable chairman, that impending ruir 
threatens the manufacturers from depressions of price ; 
and he has selected an example, which I presume is the 
strongest, where the sudden introduction of English manu- 
factures depressed ‘the price of a particular. kind of 
‘American manufactures from $2 60to $2. yard in the 
Philadelphia market. 
- Now, Mr. Speaker, this depression is not so great as 
that often suffered by the cotton planter. Nor is it great- 
er than what is occasionally suffered by other branches of 
industry ; it was occasioned, too, as the honorable gen- 
tleman told us, by the cunning tactics of the foreign ma- 
nufacturer, who willingly suffered a prodigious loss in or- 
der to ruin his American rival. If this was the case, Sir, 
we may be sure that it isa traffic in which the English 
manufacturer cannot persevere. To trade for a loss is 
really a curious traffic, and will soon: correct itself; it 
needs not the intervention of legislation. But, says the 
honorable gentleman, the Government is bound to pro- 
tect the manufacturers at home against-these insiducus arts 
of their rivals. Now, Sir, I conceive that this would be. 
rather a hard task, (even admitting the obligation.) No law 
has yet been found severe enough to prohibit a traffic, 
when those who intend to engage mit are willing and 
able to pay allthe forfeitures. If the foreign manufactu- 
yer now, Sir, is willing to submit to a prodigious loss, to 
injure his competitor, whatis to prevent him from attempt- 
ing to smuggle his goods when they are prohibited ? The 
temptation will be greater : and, by the concession of the 
‘honorable gentleman, he does not regard the loss, which, 
morcover, in this latter case, will not occur again until he 
is caught. 

Fluctuations, then, such as those of the Philadelphia 
market, are the greatest evils which the manufacturers 
have endured ; and I think, Sir, we should be satisfied, 
for the reasons I have stated, to leave these evils to cure 
themselyes. But, Sir, where is the distress parallel to that 
suffered inthe pursuits of agriculture and commerce ? 
The distressful changes of afew short years have driven 
many an industrious farmer from his home, in the State 
which I have the honor, in part, to represent. Yes, Sir, 
have exiled him, almost pennyless, and with an aching 
heart, to seek, with his wife and little children, an asylum 
in the wilderness from poverty and ruin. And what, Sir, 
has been the condition of the mercantile class, during 
the same brief period? Have we not seen houses, long 
established, whose high reputation and wealth had been 
carned by a long career of undeviating integrity, involved 
in sudden ruin, and that too, Sir, by the fluctuations of 
trade? Will you not, also, be willing to guard them against 
sudden changes, asthe honorable gentlemen says it is our 
duty to guard the manufacturers against the like vicissi- 
‘tudes ; to become, in other words, their insurers, and pay 
the premium ourselves ? ; 


buy, and we lose our best, I might say, our only market. 

The cotton planter may then fold. his hands in despair. 

I may be told, Sir, that our own manufactories would sup- 
ply the place of the English. Sir, surely this is jeopar- 

dizing much by way of experiment. Does not justice, 

and even policy, loudly protest against.such an experi- 
ment, which, even if successful, cannot benefit Agricul- 
culture and Commerce; and, if unsuccessful, must ruin 

them? But, Mr. Speaker, is there any reasonable hope 
that our manufacturers can undersell the English in all 

the foreign markets ? for they must have a prodigious de- 
mand for their fabrics to enable them to consume 200 
millions of pounds of cotton, in addition to what they 
now use. The value of thif’amount of raw material, 
worked up into fabrics, would be se immense as almost to 
stagger credulity itself. How can they expect to drive 
the foreign manufacturer from. the foreign market, when 
they cannot compete with him in their own, though he is 
now burdened witha heavy tariff: And what, Sir, I would 
ask, becomes of the merchant, under this new system of 
prohibition, which gentlemen from manufacturing districts 
seem so anxious to adopt? Well may it be said, his 
*‘occupation’s gone.” ‘The business of Navigation and 
Commerce is to convey to one country the products of 
another, and exchange them for other products, or their 
value : and this, Sir, is the means of supporting a yery 
numerous and useful class of our citizens, who look with 
intense anxiety to our proceedings.on this bill, as involving 
their vital interests ; and shall we.act, Sir, with precipita- 
tion in so momentous a matter: before we even hear 
their.remonstrances—their respectful expositions of their 
claims? What, they will ask, has advanced this Nation to 
her lofty station among the Nations of the earth ? “What 
annually replenishes the coffers of your Treasury, and 
exempts you from the necessity of direct taxation? Your 
Commerce. Whence is your Navy manned, and whence 
is that skill and intrepidity acquired which has redeemed 
and emblazoned your national glory ? But, Sir, it seems 
that we are not, hereafter, to contend with Britain for the 
empire of the seas, and the freedom of :trade. The con- 
test must hereafter be, who can handle the distaff, or ply 
the shuttle, with the greatest skilland least expense. And 
England, we are told, would give a hundred Guerrieres, 
and five hundred Javas, to induce us to open our ports to 
her manufactures. This maybe so, Mr. Speaker, but F 
cannot believe it. The Navy of Old England is her 
proudest and surest bulwark of defence ; the most che- 
rished of her national institutions; and has yielded the 
most abundant returns of national glory. She would-hold 
the trident of Neptune with ber latest grasp. Naval do- 
minion is her ‘ruling passion,” and her interest and safety 
depend upon its preservation, 

But, Sir, it is no argument, tomy mind, that any mea- 
sure may tend to cripple the power of another country. 
Her loss may not, and probably will not, be our gain. 
The honor and policy of our country, alike forbid that we 
should be governed by sucha principle. We are, I trust, 
Sir, only ‘‘enemjes in war—in peace friends ;” and cer- 
tainly it would better comport with our high national cha. 
racter, to act frankly, and without disguise. If:this bill is 
intended to cripple the power of England, let us avow it, 
i r and not disguise it under the pretext of protecting. our 
But, Sir, Ihave said that the foreign market for an agri- | own manufactures. War, Sir, I suppose, would be. the 
cultural product of vast amount (cotton) would be jeo- ; best possible tariff. 
pardized. The honorable Chairman has estimated the An honorable gentleman from Massachusettsa, [Mr. Da- 

ome consumption at fifty-four millions of pounds : by of: | vıs,] whose arguments always deserve the respectful at- 
ficial statements, the foreign consumption is near two hun- | tention of the House, has tole us, that, by alate modifi- 
dred millions of pounds, Now, Sir, there is nothing more | cation of the British tariff, the duty on wool has been re» 
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duced from 6d. to a-penny, or~halfpenny per pound, 
while the saine article imported here is burthened with a 
duty of 30 per cent. on the cost; and that this advantage 
alone, enables the English manufacturer to obtain the 
raw material 26 per. cent. cheaper than his American 
competitor: But certainly, Sir, the wool-growers, whose 
land‘and: stock have. been estimated by the. honorable 
gentleman from Vermont, at 40: millions, and by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, at a still greater amount, {for 
he'supposes the number of ‘sheep to-be fifteen millions, 
instead of ten millions, as estimated by the gentleman 
from Vermont)—certainly, Sir, they do not-complain of 
this; and the,advocates of this bill propose, not only to 
retain this duty, but toincrease it. And let it be remem- 
bered, Sir, that of the suffering interest, valued at eighty 
millions, which. is to be protected by this bill, the land 
and sheep. of the wool-growers is estimated at forty and 
fifty millions: -Why is the duty on the raw material, then, 
tobe continued? I fear, Sir, that there are some tactics 
about this too. If foreign wool is prohibited, the natural 
result would be, to enhance the price of the domestic 
wool tothe manufacturers. But the wool-growing inter- 
est must. be conciliated, and their influence obtained; 
and this'must be done; too, without injuring the manu- 
facturing interest. How is this to be done? . Why sim- 
ply by imposing so high a duty on the importation of the 
woollen fabric, that the consumer may be compelled to 
pay ® contribution heavy enough to diyide’'a. handsome 
profit between the domestic wool-grower and the domes- 
tie fabricator; and thus,.Sir, the family compact may be 
adjusted. Two hundred and twenty-four per ceni. will, 
very probably, I think, effect this matter. 

. Is there no other mode in which the domestic manu- 
facturer can be relieved against the modification of the 
British tariff? Sir, they will not even permit the inquiry 
tobe made. The proposition to recommit the bill, for 
the purpose of making this inquiry, has been rejected ; 
and this bill, and this alone, they will have, and are now 
endeavoring to pass. it with a precipitatien little favora- 
ble to a just investigation of its principles, and their ul- 
timate operation. 

But, sir, independent of every other objection, it is cer- 
tainly x most vicious course of legislation, to use so violent 
aremedy foran evil that many wise and enlightened men, 
with the best opportunities of judging, believe to be only ; 
temporary, and to be traced to known causes. The dis- 
tress of the English manufacturers has, of late, been un- 
usually severe: During the war, which raged between 
20 and 30-years, England monopolized the trade and sup- 
ply of the world. Prices, too, were inflated, as they have 
been with us, by an undue amount of circulating paper 
medium. Now the world is at peace, Europe is manu- 
facturing for herself. The excitement, sir, is simply sub- 
siding. ‘The pampered state of prosperity which Eng- 
land enjoyed, directed an immense capital to manufac 
turing establishmentse—their. products are immense, and 
their European markets are forestalled. What is the na- 
tural consequence? Great reaction and. great distress. 
They are compelled to sell ther fabrics for what they can 
get for them ; and this, I think, sir, is the real cause of 
their being forced into our market. It isthe “poverty 
and not the will” of the British manufacturer, that con- 
sents to this great sacrifice of his goods, which the honor- 
able gentleman from Vermont has attributed to a system 
of cunning tactics, designed for the ruin of our home manu- 
factures: This distress of the manufacturers In England 
furnishes another strong argument against this bill: for 
they have had all the encouragement their Government 
could give them. If they could have been defended 
against: the late terrible reaction, the wisdom and ex- 
perienceof theit eminent statesman would have found that 
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institutions are, and ever will-be, liable. This prohibition 
of the introduction of foreign fabrics is, in my opinion, 
sir, tantamount to granting a monopoly—it is bestowing 
unjust privileges on a particular class of citizens. If this 
class of citizens alone were privileged. to import these 
fabrics, every man would exclaim against it as a monopoly. 
But what is the difference, in principle, when they alone 
are privileged to producethem : for, by the operation.of 
this bill, the merchant will be rendered unable to exercise 
his present right of introducing them, which is admitted 
to be a production, so far as it Confers an additional jvalue 
on the goods, as much as the fabrication‘of them would be. 
It may, perhaps, be said, that every citizen has a right 
to invest his capital in manufactories, and, therefore, he 
cannot complain of any privation or inequality of right. 
But, Sir, the question recurs, has the Government any 
tight to controland direct his capital and employment, 
which it so far undertakes to-do, when it makes his for- 
mer employment less advantageous, and burdens it with 
impositions for the benefit of those who pursue the favor. 
ed employment. I can wellimagine that a man may feel 
an honest pride and manly satisfaction in following his 
own plough, who would not relish being confined in the 
heated atmosphere of a manufactory, and employed in 
spinning er weaving. And, Sir, Ido not believe that this 
is altogether the result of prejudice; it has a good deal 
of nature in it. -Manufacturing pursuits certainly do not 
tend to nourish and perfect those qualities which most 
dignify and ennoble man ; that they have a contrary ten- 
dency, is, I believe, most generally conceded. ‘Che mi- 
nute division of labor necessary to their perfection, re. 
quires that the mind should be continually devoted to 
some single, simple operation ; and it must, in the nature 
of things, become very much contracted and impaired. 
In the manufacturing establishments of Europe, there are 
wretched beings, whose whole life is devoted to sharpen- 
ing the points and making the heads of pins. Their pale 
and sickly visages, emaciated and enfeebled bodics, ad- 
monish us against thus enervating—I might say, destroy- 
ing—our free, republican fellow-citizens, These poor 
wretches suffer more, Sir, than our criminals confined in 
penitentiaries. And is this system, which bows the spi. 
rit of man fo the dust, and tramples upon it, to be created 
and established in this free and happy country? If the 
tariff of 1824 caused the erection of many of these estab- 
lishments, what will this tariff do ? It will be a Leviathan, 
which will be pampered by preying upon our best inter- 
ests. This system, Sir, is attended with some peculiarly 
great disadvantages. Although the policy of this nation 
might change, and Congress might deem it highly essen- 
tial for the good of the nation, that the principles of free 
trade should be encouraged ; yet our hands will be tied.. 
The manufacturers will say, we have expended millions 
under your tariff ; we considered it a pledge of your pro- 
tection ;.an encouragement’ to vest our capital m manu- 
facturing establishments ; and now, will you violate your 
solemn pledge, by a repeal of this law, and ruin us for con- 
fiding in your consistency ? We find, Sir, that these ar- 
guments are already much in vogue. We are told that 
the pledge given. by the tariff of 1824 has not been re- 
deemed, and we are called upon to fulfil and confirm it, 
by imposing duties of 224 per cent. instead of 334 or 40 
per cent, 
_ As Il know, Sir, that I shall be followed by a gentleman 
on.the same side of this great- question, who is desirous to 
obtain the floor, and that he will more than supply the de- 
fects of my argument, I will not longer impose upon the 
indulgence of the House. I would not, Sir, have so long 
consumed their time, but fora sense of duty to my con- 
stituents, to whom, Sir, I feel peculiar obligations. 
- Mr. DRAYTON then took the floor, and spoke to the fol- 
ling effect: It has been said, that the. bill new before us 


to-shiekl them:from those, vicissitudes to.which sll human | contains.no new principle ; and yet, under it, the ques- 
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ed, whether we shall impose.a pro” 
hibition. upon foreign, for the purpose of protecting do- 
-mestic Manufactures. Such a principle has never, I-be- 
lieve, been directly maintained in this House-; its adop- 
‘tioh would be a departure from the genius of our institu- 
tions, the nature of our Government, and the spirit, if not 
the letter, of our Constitution. In its effects, it would be 
‘partial, unequal, and unjust : oppressive upon the great 

-mass of the community, in order to advance the interests 
öfa few. 

‘The Chairman of the Committee of Manufactures com- 
menced his argument by declaring that his object was to 
protect the manufacturers and the growers of wool, by a 
moderate increase of the existing duties. As he proceed- 
ed, he admitted that the duties he proposed would cause a 
prohibition toa certain extent ; and he rejoiced. that such 
would be their effect. Iam opposed to the bill, whether 
the great increase of duties contemplated by it, be termed 
‘protection or prohibition 5 and T shall endeavor to shew, 
that we have been furnished with no evidence to establish 
that the woollen manufacturersand the growers of wool 
require any additional encouragement : that the bill has 
not been supported by the statements and arguments 
which have been offered in favor of it : and that, if it should 
Hecome a law, its provisions would afford no permanent 
advantages either to the manufacturers or the growers of 
wool, whilst they would operate injuriously to the inter- 
ests of the community in general. 

` The gentleman from Vermont said, that one cause for 
the depression of owr woollen manufactures, is the spirit of 
domination which impels Great Britain to gontrol the 
trade and navigation of the world ; that she is insincere in 
her professions of free trade : and to prove this spirit of 
domination and insincerity, he instances her conduct re- 
lative to the manufactures of silk, cotton, woollens, and 
iron, and her exclusion of our vessels from her West In- 
dia Colonies. As the gentleman relied much upon the 
representation which he made of ihe conduct of Great 
Britain, and asthe measures of that nation, in whatever re- 
lates ta commerce and navigation, ought to have a great 
and extensive influence, I hope I may be excused if Igo 
a little into detail, in order to shew that she is sincere in 
her declarations against high duties, restrictions, prohibi- 
tions, and exclusions : and, IL have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that this can be demonstrated by evidence, and by facts 
conclusive and incontrovertible. Sir, Great Britain has 
notadopted this liberal policy from magnanimity, but from 
interest ; she is convinced that such a policy is calculated 
to advance her interests, and therefore she has adopted it. 

If a proposition were made in this House, in which all, 
with a few exceptions, concurred : if the few who differed 
acquiesced in the principle of the proposition, but opposed 
it on account of peculiar circumstances, which, in their 
judgments, interfered with its immediate application ; 
could any one hesitate in pronouncing that such a proposi- 
tion virtually eapressed the sense of the House? If the 
peculiar circumstances, inducing the partial opposition to 
this proposition, should be shewn not to exist, and should 
cease to exist, could it be denied that the House must be 

- regarded as unanimously acceding to it? If the proposi- 
tion, thus acquiesced in, should be carried into execution, 
agreeably to its terms, would the most sceptical question 
the sincerity of the House, in that which they had thus as- 
serted in words, and verified by deeds? Sir, the sincerity 
of human action is incapable of being established by strong- 
er evidence ; and by evidence thus strong, is the sincerity 
of Great Britain demonstrated in her declarations against 
high duties, restrictions, and prohibitions. 

The British Parliament was slow in perceiving the evils 
growing out of the restrictive, or, as it was termed, the 
mercantile system, notwithstanding the arguments ofa se- 
ries of enlightened political economists, from Adam Smith 


-Hon is directly present 


to Ricardo, enforced by a large portion of the members of 
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both Houses, ministérialists aid anti- ministerialists.; and 
even after the Government was convinced of the:impolicy 
of that system, before it could administer a remedy, it had 
numerous objections to surmount. “Every. one who-has 
read ‘the Parliamentary debates upon the woollen, . corn, 
silk trades, &c. will be sensible of the obstacles which the 
Government had to contend against. . The: manufacturers, 
the agriculturists, the merchants, and the ship owners, 
were all in favor of the mercantile system ; and. whenever 
any alterations in it were attempted, they petitioned, me- 
morialized, and remonstrated. 
theless, gradually introduced by the diminution of duties. 
upona number of articles, and a partial departure from 
the navigation laws; and, after a time, what was the 
result ?, Why, as was remarked by the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, in the House of Lords, without any onc contradict- 
ing him: t‘ So sensible were some of the manufacturers 


Innovations were, never- 


<s made of the disadvantages attending the old system ; 
‘so much did they become alive, to the benefits accru- 
‘‘ing from the operation of the corn regulations, that they 
“* presented petitions to Parliament, praying for the total 
‘abolition of those which remained.” - Lord Lauderdale 
observed, that, since the peace, “the tables of both Hou- 


“ ses of Parliament had been covered with petitions from 


“the merchants and manufacturers, in which, convinced 


‘Sof the great truth, that commerce is an exchange of 
‘values, and that it is impossible that there should be im- 
** portation without exportation ; they:had strenuously en- 
‘forced the necessity of doing away that restrictive, pro- 
‘*tective, and prohibitory system, which disgraced the 
t commercial arrangements of Great Britain.” The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, (Mr. Robinson,) said, Is it not 
“perfectly well known that, inspite of all guards and 
$s fences, that prohibitions are in fact evaded ; and:thus be- 
“come the foundation of another system, standing in op- 


t position to the Jaws and civil order of the State? For 


“some years past there has prevailed in this ‘country, 


“among our ablest statesmen and most eminent writers on 
“ political economy, and I may say, indeed, all men of re- 
“flection and understanding, a decided conviction that 
“the maintenance of this prohibitory system, is exceed- 
“ingly impolitic. Il hope, therefore, that Parliament will 
“think it full time to throw down this hollow, gilded idol 


“of imaginary protection, and to-establish, on the founda- 


‘tion which it has so long usurped, the simple and well- 
** proportioned statue of commercial liberty”? The Presi- 


dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Huskisson,) said, “that 


“useful zeal which gives life to industry, which fosters in- 
“ wenuity, and in manufacturing concerns promotes the 


«s desire to produce the article in its most economicalform, 


“has been completly extinguished. Isay that the sys. 
“tem of prohibitory duties has produced this effect.” 
Says Mr, Canning, ‘*the liberal system has been pressed 


+s upon Ministers by the whole House of Commons.” And, 
Sir James Macintosh added, “ the experience and reflec- 


“tion of my whole life have convinced me, that the prin- 
«ciples of free-trade are the best and soundest founda- 


“ tions of the well being of nations, and from year to year 
“Ihave witnessed the fatal results of a deviation from 


“them.” Volumes must be quoted, if I repeated all that 


Mr. Brougham, and othergistinguished anti-ministerialists, 
have urged against Commercial restrictions. 


Although the alterations in the commercial system, re- 


commended by the British ministry, took place, yet were 
they not effected without opposition ; for what great inno- 
vation, however salutary, has not in its origin been oppos- 
ed? ‘Thethrec most prominent opponents to the hberal 
system, were Lord Liverpool, Mr. Stephen, and Mr. Mary- 
att; the first distinguished fcr patient research, political 
experience, and sound understanding ; the second for 
great learning, extensive information upon legal and com- 
mercial subjects, and powerful reasoning ; the third for 
good sense and practical knowledge. 
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Lord Liverpool, in replying to'the Marquis of Lans- 
döwne, observed, “I entirely concur with the noble Mar- 
“quis, that the object of every wise ‘statesman ought to 
“be the removal of restriction from commerce and indus- 
“try, to every practicable extent ; and I believe, with him, 
“that our prosperity has been. brought about rather in 
ttspite of such restrictions than by their operation. Still 
Tdo not think.that they ought to be hastily.or inconsi- 
“derately removed.” ‘The late Mr. Maryatt, who was 
the most active opponent, in the House of Commons, to 
the removal of commercial restrictions, thus expressed 

himself: “ We, in Great Britain, are placed in an artificial 

«state-of society, and this must be taken into account in 
‘‘allour calculations. Ll admit that, upon general princi- 
tt ples, all commercial restrictions and prohibitions appear 
“to be prejudicial; and that, if we had a new state of 
‘things to.form, we ought to adopt the most unrestricted 
‘freedom of ‘commercial intercourse. The taxes neces- 
“sarily raised to pay our national debt, enter into the 
‘“price of labor, and every thing that is produced by la- 
“bor, and make it impossible for us to maintain successful 
‘¢competition with foreigners, who are not subject to the 
“same taxation.” As the arguments-of Mr. Stephenare, 
in ‘substance, much the same as Mr. Maryatt’s, I will not 
repeat them. 

In addition to this mass of authority, we have the re- 
ports of the British Parliament during the last nine orten 
yearsyupon the effect of high duties and restrictions upon 
rivarly every subject‘of human industry, all of which are 
‘in favor of their ‘abolition ‘or diminution. Great Britain 
has already extendéd-her free system to a vast number of 
productive employments, and, so far as we can learn, she 
contemplates, at this period, to repeal, or to modify the 
restrictions upon the importation of corn, notwithstanding 
the formidable opposition of the nobility and gentry of the 
empire. So‘faras opinions have weight, those which I 
have referred to are as strong as they can be ; and, it will 
be perceived, that all these opinions must be regarded as 
concurring, if the situation of Great Britain were similar to 
that of the United States, when we are not oppressed 
with national debt, nor taxes, nor complicated systems of 
trade and ‘navigation. ‘In the absence of these embarrass- 
ments, the opponents of free trade in England acquiesce 
inits principles and its practice. 1 have, then, fully establish- 
ed the fact, that the undivided opinion and practice of the 
British Ministry and Parliament are hostile to restrictions 
and prohibitions, and favorable to an opposite course. I 
have been the more particular in satisfying the House up- 
on this point, because the gentleman from Vermont relied 
upon the conduct of Great ‘Britain as sustaining his posi- 
tion: if, then, that conduct, (which, upon all subjects 
relating to trade and commerce, must be admitted as en- 
titled to the bighest respect, ) would have aided his argu- 
ment, had it been such as he stated it to be ; having failed 
too so, and I haying shown that Great Britain was sin- 
cere in her professions, the inference from her conduct is 
the converse of that which the gentleman had drawn from 
it.” Twill now advert to the particular instances relied 
upon by the gentleman, as manifesting, on the part of 
Great Britain, a contradiction between hef professions and 
her practice, requesting the House to bear in mind that 
the question is, whether Great Britain has acted in con- 
formity with her doctrines by repealing high duties, re- 
strictions, and prohibitions, and substituting moderate im- 
posts in lieu of them. 

The first instance relied upon by the gentleman relates 
tosilk. There had beena high duty on the raw material, 
a prohibition of the importation of the fabric; the duty 
upon raw silk was reduced to 3d.-a pound, and upon the 
manufacture to 30 per cent. ad valorem. The next instance 
was that of-cotton. There liad been a highduaty on raw cot- 
ton, and 75-per cent. ad valorem upon the-manufacture ; 
the duty upon raw. cotton was reduced to 6 per cent., and 
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on the manufacture 40.10 per co? advalorem. The next 
instance was that of wool ; there had been a duty of 6d. 
and. 3d. per pound, according to its quality, upon the 
raw material, and avery high duty upon the manufac- 
ture ; the duty upon wool was reduced to one penny anda 
half; and upon the manufacture to fifteen per cent. ad 
valorem. -The last instance cited was thatof iron. There 
‘had been a duty of seven pounds ten shillings upon. the 
ton-of iron, This was reduced to-one pound ten shillings 
the ton. Ishall make no other remark upon these facts 
which have been quoted by the gentleman, than that, if 
they are not proof of hostility to high duties, restrictions, 
and prohibitions, I know not what proof of such hostility 
can be produced. . 
The gentleman then refers to the West India trade, 
from which, he says, we were excluded, because we did 
not accept the terms proposed to us, at the precise mo- 
ment when we were required. Yn this example, the gen- 
tleman is peculiarly unfortunate. I will briefly explain 
why we were excluded from the trade of the West In- 
dies, and show, from our enjoyment of it, one of the 
strongest proofs thatGreat Britain acted in good faith, in 
her professions of free trade. On the 27th June, and Sth 
July, 1825, Great Britain legislated anew upon the sub- 
ject of her Coloniés, repealing: several statutes relating to 
them, and making. great innovations in her navigation 
laws, which, for about-a century anda half, had been 
considered to be as immutable as the laws of the Medes 
and the Persians, By these acts ; Ist, Great Britain, upon 
the same terms as she admitted her own vessels, admit- 
ted into her Colonial free ports foreign vessels of all na- 
tions, bringing the produce and manufactures of the 
countries to which they belonged, excepting certain enu- 
merated articles. 2d, Foreign vessels, and cargoes, so 
admitted, were allowed, upon the payment of the same 
duties and charges as British vessels and cargoes were 
subjected to, to export the produce of the Colonies to 
any ports whatever, Great Britain and her dependencies 
excepted. 3d, Inreturn, Great Britain required, that the 
countries which thus traded with her Colonies, should ad- 
mit into their ports British vesscls and cargoes, upon the 
same terms as those of the most favored nations, Not- 
withstanding these enactments, our Government exact- 
ed the discriminating duties upon the ships and merchan- 
dise of Great Britain coming into the United States from 
the West Indies, in consequence of which, from Decem- 
ber last, she interdicted all intercoure between the Unit- 
ed States and her West India Colonies. I am not now 
discussing the policy, or impolicy, of our Government, in 
not averting this interdiction on the part of Great Britain. 
I reserve myself for these inquiries when another ques- 
tion shall be before the House. What Lhave stated clear- 
ly evinces that our ships, during 18 months, were. admit- 
ted into the ports of the. West Indies, upon more advan- 
tageous terms than British ships were admitted into our 
ports; and the practical result of this intercourse was, 
that we almost monopolized both the import and export 
trade, as will be seen by the following extract from an 
official statement : 
Amount of exports from the United States tothe Bri- 
tish Colonies, inthe West Indies and North America, 
from 30th September, 1825, to 30th September, 


1826, in American vessels, - - $4,718,517 
In British vessels, during the same period, 85,248 
Total, $ 4,798,765 

Amount of imports, during the same peri- 
od, in American vessels, - - $ 2,832,289 
fe E: e in British vessels, 232,035 
Total, $3,064,274 
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s Ät surely'then cannot; with justice, be said, that Great | plaining of the inefficacy of an ad valorem duty, he. pro- 
Britain was insincere upon this occasion, when she gave | poses, as a remedy, the continuance of precisely the same 
usadvantages which -we did not reciprocate ; and when | species of duty, merely altering the rate, not changing the 
we almost.monopolized. the trade, and might still have: principle. The gentleman tells us, that. what the - manu. 
contintied - to do so, had we done, at an earlier. period, | facturers want, is a steady market. -Was a steady market 
what; from the report of a committee of this House, and ever created by high duties? A- steady. market is insured“ 
froniinstructions given by the President to our Minister | by. a permanent system, by free trade, by moderate duties. 
at. the Court.of London, it appears that we were willing | If we frequently* change the duties, we increase or di- 
to do.now. It ought also to be-rematked, that, whilst our minish the foreign supply, and render it uncertain : if we 
„productions were received into the Colonial ports upon į inordinately raise the duties, the foreign supply will ‘be 
the; payment-of British duties, which were much. lower | less, and the profit to the domestic manufacturer, for ‘a 
than ours ; we imposed enormous duties upon. rum,- mo-.| time;,.would be increased : but the variation, in the de- 
lasses, coffee, and sugar, the principal exports from the mands of foreign markets to be supplied,-and the compe- 
West Indies. > ooo ae =. tition among domestic manufacturers, occasioned by those 
Says-the gentleman from Vermont, the manufacturer is | who are less advantageously employed in vesting their 
pressed by. the overwhelming power of foreign rivalry, | capital in what yielded greater profits, would soon occa- 
and gives-way... How does this appear ?. The. foreign | sion the very unsteadiness in the market which is depre- 
rivalry, which isalluded to, is that of Great Britain. In| crated. . If we have only. the home market to depend up- 
what-manner-has’she exercised her power ? In diminish.| on, heat or.cold,- rain or drought, will occasionally affect 
ing duties, repealing -navigation laws, and facilitating į the quantity of the raw material, and cause the market to 
the commercial intercourse of the world, But, contin- | fluctuate ; but impertatiens will make up these casual- 
ues the gentleman, foreigners resort to other, and move | ties, and render the supply adequate to the demand! But 
direct means to injure our market ; cloths are imported | experience furnishes a stronger argument than any I have 
inan unfinished state, at alow valuation, which are fin-/ used. No where does the price of grain so little vary.as 
ished here by persons in English pay: flannels sre im- | where it isimported by a People not making enough for 
ported, and afterwards converted into broadcloths. Ad | their.own consumption. Holland was an instance of this 
mitting these frauds, would. they be prevented by high fact. No where does it fluctuate so much as in England, 
duties? Would not higher duties lead to a multiplication | into which no foreign corn can be imported, excepting for 
of them? Did high duties ever put a stop to evasions | exportation. 
of the Jaw. Can they be obviated in any other way than} The gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Davis,} says 
by a stricter execution of the laws? But these frauds | that the British manufacturerin this country is not the pur- 
do not exist. The gentleman has brought forward no | chaser, but the owner ; ‘tis his interest, therefore, to make 
evidence to substantiate their existence ; and the best] his invoices low, as by doing so, he can sell cheaper, and. 
evidence which can be furnished-upon such subjects dis- | thus drive the domestic manufacturer from. our market. 
proves them, Annexed to the letter of the Secretary | He also insists that frauds upon the. revenue are demon- 
of the Treasury, sent to us under a resolution of the | strated by the fact, that goods are now sold for two dollars, 
House, are letters written to him by the Collector and | which, not long ago, sold for three or four, and that the 
the Appraisers at New York, and-by the Collector at Bal- | derangement of the foreign market would not account for 
timore: The Collectors and Appraisers all deny, posi-| such a depreciation. The first of these assertions has been 
tively, the existence of these frauds upon the revenue. | already replied to, and shewn tobe unfounded in fact. I 
Says the gentleman, goods are sent from abroad, and sold | will proceed to establish that the inference is incorrect 
at auction, by which the domestic manufacturer is injured. | which is drawn from the variation between the prices 
Has he shewn* that sales, ina similar manner, are not} ata former.and at the present day. To ascertain the 
made of domestic manufactures? Would he prescribe to | causes of the depression of the woollen manufactures 
the owner of property the mode in which he should dis-| in the United States, we must take a view of the situation 
pose of it? Isa community injured by being able to pur- | of Great Britain, with which our commercial intercourse 
chase cheap ? Will foreign merchandise be transported | is so intimate and so extensive. That Kingdom, not long 
‘here tobe sold at auction, if domestic merchandise can, | since, had attained to a great and extraordinary degree of 
inthe same way, be sold cheaper, or as cheap ? Is there | prosperity. The density of her population, her insular 
any evidence that foreigners sell more at auction than | position, the excellence of her roads, the extent of her 
citizens? Ts it not well known that the fact is the reverse ?'| canals, the productiveness of her mines, the perfection of 
Surely, sir, upon every occasional and accidental interrup- | her machinery; the opening of the private trade to India, 
tion of the course of trade, we shall be called upon to al- | the new market to South America, the acquisition of 
ter the tariff. If we so legislate, we shall be ina per- | conquered colonies, the superiority of*her. navy, and 
petual state of uncertainty, embarrassment, and confusion. nearly the monopoly of the trade of the world, for a con- 
The gentleman insists that the ad valorem duty is easily | siderable portion of the late European war, all contribut- 
avoided. The value is placed upon the fabric abroad by | ed to her wealth and resources; she also availed herself 
persons interested : it is undervalued by agents here, and | of those stupendoys discoveries in arts and science distin- 
the amount of duty, under the tariff, is not paid.. If these | guishing the lagg forty years, which have so much facili- 
assertions be correct, they furnish nothing like an argu- | tated. the work of production, and so widely extended 
ment-for an increase of duties. The only remedy is the | the empire of mind.over matter. ‘These numerous cau- 
oné T have before mentioned—a stricter execution of the | ses of prosperity were stimulated by the Bank of England 
law. An increase of duties would aggravate, not di-| being exempteid from the payment of specie, by the se- 
Minish the evil, by exciting a stronger temptation to fraud. | ductive facilities of a superabundant currency, and the 
But, admit the gentleman’s inference to be properly | fallacious encouragement afforded by the discounts of 
drawn, he has not shewn the existence of the facts ; and, | Country Banks. Under the influence of such excite- 
by the same official documents which I have already re- | ments, Great Britain pushed her manufactures to double 
ferred to, their existence is denied, and the practice ap- | the demand of the home and foreign markets. This 
pears to be, not that goods are invoiced too low by for- | enormous production, combined with a return to specie 
eigners, but that they are frequently invoiced above their | payments, the consequent diminution in the quantity of 
actual cost-—the importer selling by the invoice, and, | the circulating medium, the fall in the money price of 
therefore, obtaining a greater profit upon his sales when | commodities, the rivalry of continental competitors, and 
his goods are invoiced high ; whilst the gentleman is com. the absence of many of those peculiar causes which, for 
Yor. HE—63 
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atime, had been so fayorable;: created a reaction bysyhich 
manufacturers fell'so low as ŭot- to pay the cost of produc- 
tion; maný -of the manufactories were ‘stopped, all of 


workmen were thrown out of employment, by which the 
"poor rates, high as they had previously been, were greatly 
augmented. . These national calamities became peculiar- 
-Jy afflictive, when, added to them, was*the heavy load of 
taxes, waigh, on account of the immense national “debt, 
“was necessarily imposed on- an impoverished People—a 
load of which the nation was not sensible. duritig.its flour- 
ishing-career. Under the pressure- of such circumstances, 
notonly Great Britain, but the whole commercial world, 
was affected. . The English. market being glutted with 
manufactures, large quantities of them were sent abroad ; 
large quantities: were exported to the United States. 
This introduction ‘of these «depreciated manufactures, 
sank the value of ‘those of this country, and thus created 
the’embarrassments which the woollen manufacturers com- 
plain of, and which were aggravated by the English su- 
perfluity arriving at a market which our own woollen 
manufacturers had overstocked. 
We also have suffered from many of the causes -by 
which Great Britain was affected ; and from our extensive 


them were curtailed in their operations, and. millions =| 


ab of a permanent ‘nature ya remedy will be 
found'in ‘time, and after a time things will resume their 
former pasition; thesurplus of commodities will be con- 
sumed; and the supply will then be correspondent to the 
demand. The distress complained of by the manufactu- 
rers of woolis not peculiar to them ; it extends to all the 
manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural classes—all 
engaged in these pursuits have as good a right to apply 
to Congress for relief as those who are provided for in 
this bill. 
As an argument in favor of the bill, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Davrs,) says, we manufacture wool- 
‘fens-to the amount of about thirty millions, foreigners im- 
i bout seven millions, and though they may suffer 
from the over-stocking of the market, their loss is- com- 
paratively small, being only as 7 to S0. Does that gen- 
tleman believe, if the foreigners continue to lose by their 
imports, that they will continue to import? Is not each 
of these foreigners just as much injured by the fall in the 
price of his.commodities as each of the natives by the fall 
inthe price of his? Andis it not as much to theinterest 
of the foreigner not.to import into a falling market, as it 
is of the native not to manufacture for a falling market? 
Ladmit that excessive duties might remedy: the evil re- 
sulting from the importations. of foreigners ; but this 
would be at the expense of the whole community, who 
would pay these excessive: duties to the manufacturer in 
the price of his fabrics... Would it be just or politie for 
such‘a reason to burthen the country witha heavy tax ? 
“The gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Davis, ) con- 
tended, in an elaborate argument, that,dy the act of 1824, 
a protective duty of 33% cents was stipulated to be.afford} 
ed to the manufacturer of wool: that when that act was 
passed, the duty upon wool in Ingland was 6d. per pound; 
that now itis only 1d. ; that the English manufacturer, at 
this time, pays 6 per cent. upon the cost of the raw mate- 
rial, whilst the American manufacturer pays 30 per cent. ; 
that the English manufacturer, therefore, makes his pur- 
chases 24 per cent. lower than the American. © Under this 
statement, the gentleman insists that Congress is bound, 
in-good faith, so to increase the duties upon woollen manu- 
facturesas tò compensate our manufacturers for the differ- 
ence. between the duty:;which was*paid in England upon 
wool.in-1824, and that which is now psiduporit One re- 
mark: would’be-bufficient to destroy all these statements 
and reasonings ofthe gentleman, and show, however inge- 


an a tt A e 


niously and plausibly they were.introduced, that they. stand 
upon.a false foundation. The price of the raw material 
in America is now less than it was in 1824, in a ratio more 
than equal to the idifference betwéen the tax which was 
imposed upon it in England, when the act of 1824 was 
passed, and the diminished tax which: it issubject to at 
this day... The balance of advantage, therefore, is in favor 
of the American manufacturer, and furnishes a strong: ar- 
gument for the diminution, not forthe augmentation of 
the duties. As the gentleman telied very much upon 
this part.of his argument, I will make a few morë obser- 
vations upon it, and I trust that 1 shall be able to demon. 
strate, not only that injurious consequences would result 
from this bill to the country at large, but to the manufac- 
turers and growers of wool themselves. This bill pro- 
vides for an increase of the duty upon foreign wool as 
wellas upon the foreign woollen manufacture. The ob- 
ject of the duty upon raw wool is to prevent its importa- 
tion fromabroad. Suppose this object effected : by in- 
-creasing the price of the raw material, the manufacturer 
would be injured; he could not be injured without the 
grower of wool heing in the same situation. The foreign 
market for our woollens could not be resorted to, because 
Great Britain, buying the raw material cheaper than we 
could, should the duty upon.it be increased, would under- 
sell us whenever we came into competition withher. His- 
tory is said to be philosophy teaching by example. Politi- 
cal economy may be said to be utility teaching by example. 
Great Britain affords us an exemple upon the very topic 
weare discussing. Previously to the year 1819, the tax 
upon wool in Great Britain was 1d. upon some kinds of 
wool, and 3d. uponother kinds : in 1819, this tax was rais- 
ed to 6d. upon fine and to 3d. upon coarser wools, When 
this additional tax took”’place, Great Britain imported, as 
she still does import, raw wool for -her manufactures ; 
and the United States also import raw wool for their 
manufactures. Great Britain can manufacture woollen 
fabrics cheaper than we can, as the advocates for-this bill 
inform us ; and there are countries in Europe which manu- 
facture woollers cheaper than the English. My. Jacob, 
who was sent to the Continent by the British Ministry for 
the purpose. of obtaining certain commercial and agricul- 
tural information, reported: That the fabrics of certain 
parts of Germany “have much improved:-their cloths 
are superior in quality, and lower in price, than any we 
can make.” Itthus appears that the situation of Eng- 
land towards certain parts of Germany was similar 
with respect to woollen manufactures, to that in which the 
United States stand towards Great Britain : under these 
circumstances Great Britain raised the tax. upon wool 
which has been specified, and what was the result will be 
seen by official returns, from which t extract the amount 
of her exports of wéollens för three years beginning with 
1819. 

* Amount of the total déclaréd value of all sorts of 
* woollen goods, exported in the years ending Sth Ja. 
tt nary”? 

“In 1819, 
“tax was lud, ) 

“Tn 1820, 6,889,693 

“In 1821, 6,279,164” 

On the 5th January, 1826, the increased duties, from ex- 
perience of their ill effects, werc repealed, and those 
which existed before were restored. Shall we benefit by 
the example of England, or shall we exhibit an additional 
proof of the truth of the observation, “that individuals 
1 rarely, nations never, profit by experience.” 

But, after all, the great remedy relied upon by the gen- 
tleman from Vermont, is prohibition, to an extent which 
he knows not, but which he admits would be to the 
amount of a million and.a half of dollars, And what are 
the reasons urged by him, and.by those who think with 
‘him, in support of protection—of that mildew upon the 


(the year in which the increased 
£ 9,047,959 
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fruits of labor, of the most disgusting and tyrannous shape 
in which national power can visit the creations of hu- 
man industry’. Why, that the country: is already - pre- 

‘eid to produce in abundance the articles which ate not 
ee : F of 1824, 
to be imported: that the duty, under the tariff of 1824, 
being: considered as affording 4 sufficient. protection, im- 
mense quantities of woollen manufactures had been thrown 
into the market, from 25 to 30 millions. worth, the effegt 
of which had been greatly to lower their prices. 

If the country isable to produce in abundance the ex- 
cluded articles, can a prohibition be needed when the 
existing duties are equal to 50 per cent., when Great Bri- 
tain, whose rivalry -is apprehended, is obliged to. import 
large quantities of the raw material, whilst we raise nearly 
all which is necessary for the manufacturers? ~The very 
fact of our being thus able to produce these fabrics which 
are te be excluded, is an argument in favor of a.diminu- 
tion, riot of an increase of duties ; because, having” the 
raw material, and. as the gentleman himself tells us, am- 
ple capital, and skill, and industry, and machinery, putting 
us, at least, upon a level with Great Britain, the saving 
of the expenses of packing, freight, insurance, interest, 
commissions, and the difference of exchange, would 
operate as a bounty in our favor of not less than 15 per 
cent. 

If, because the duties under the act of 1824, were 
deemeda sufficient protection, the manufacturers have 
overstocked the market, are we to legislate to save them 
from the effects of their own imprudence and miscalcula- 
tions? ‘They have glutted the market, and therefore 
they call upon us to exclude foreign importations, that 
we may be taxed for their folly, and be compelled to buy 
their goods, forced upon us at extravagant prices. We 
are comforted with the prediction, that, after a time, we 
shall obtain them cheaper than those which are imported. 
L have no faith in this prediction. We were told that 
this would be the result of the last. tariff. How has the 
prediction been verificd ? By the representation which 
is now made to us, that the, manufacturers are sinking, 
and must be ruined unless we interfere. Sir, high duties 
never did, and never. will diminish the price of commodi- 
ties. Granting them is an excitement to seek for higher 
duties. An enormous tax upon woollens was imposed in 
1824; this occasioned a superfluity, and we are now re- 
quired to make an addition to thattax. Make this addi- 
tion, superfluity will again arise, and we shall again be 
asked for an increased addition, and a further extension of 
prohibition. Their calls for prohibition are like the cra- 
vings of a dropsical man, who, whilst his bloated body is 
almost ready to burst, demands draughts after draughts: of 
water to aggravate his disease, which is rendered incura- 
ble by the gratification of his desires. 

But, says the gentleman, (Mr. Maruan) in conse- 
quence of the minimum upon cotton fabrics, which 
amounted toa prohibition, we can now buy coarse cottons 
at home cheaper than they canbe imported. I deny both 
the reasoning and the conclusion of the gentleman. Be- 
cause, injone instance, we sanctioned a prohibition, ought 
we to do soin another? Because one example can be 
adduced in which we departed from the principles of free 
trade; shall we multiply such examples? This is reason- 
ing in a vicious circle, and would lead to the justification 
of general exclusion. If we have coarse cottons now 
cheaper than they can be imported, prohibition is useless : 
for who would export articles to this country, when they 
can be bought at home at lower prices? But, Sir, I have 
the highest authority for saying that we do now import 
cottons from England, which, notwithstanding the mini- 
mum duty, sell for less than our own manufactures. I 
have seen the invoices of cottons imported- into and sold 
in this country since the act of 1824, the first cost of which 
varied from 3d. to 8d. . sterling; and if they did not sell 


here to a profit, they would not be imported. There might | 


have been a period when these articles were ‘higher in 

England than they are now in-America ; but it must. be 

recollected that the. price of the raw material was former- 

ly twice, or more than twice, what itis at the present 

time. -It has been asserted that, ina certain kind of'cot- 
ton manufacture, we.undersell the English in the foreign 
market. I believe this to be an instance of a-ccommon 
error in statement and in reasoning—confeunding a parti- 
cular case, under. peculiar circumstances, with the gene- 
ral irule. If we could undersell the English in foreign 
markets, how does it happen that they undersell usin our 
own? I would ask for no stronger proof of the fact that 
we do not sell coarse cottons lower than forcignersdo, than 
that the most violent opposition would be made to the 
repeal of the minimum upon them. No gentleman here 
will venture to tell me that the cotton manufactures would 
consent -to that repeal; and yet no one will venture to 
deny that its continuance would be useless and werthléss, 
if the fact be that American coarse cottons are cheaper 
than foreign. 

Ata period when Europe is struggling under commer- 
cial, and agricultural, and manufacturing embarrass- 
ments ; when the United States are struggling under simi- 
lar embarrassments ; the woollen manufacturers suddenly 
increase „their capital from ten to forty milions ; and 
because their cupidity has blinded their judgment, they 
appeal to Congress to grant them a relief at the expense 
of the great body of consumers. Other manufacturers, 
equally distressed, yet satisfied with the tariff of 1824, 
conscious that their distresses are temporary in their-na- 
ture, have- presented no petitions or memorials to us ; 
and can itbe, that, amidst this universal depression, the 
manufacturers of wool are alone. to be sustained by the 
Government? Sir, from the very circumstance of their 
alone applying to Cohgress, the inference is, that they 
alone have been wanting in prudence and circumspec- 
tion, which surely constitute noreason for the nation’s in- 
terference. : ; ; 

In Great Britain, the cotton, the pottery, the iron ma- 
nufactures, were never protected by any duties, giving to 
them exclusively the home market, and yet they have 
been more prosperous than those which are so protect: 
ed. ‘Though British ships and cargoes are admitted into 
our ports upon the same terms as our own; though ships- 
cost more in America than they do in England ; though 
the wages of our seamen are higher, yet our ship build- 
ers, and merchants, and navigators, compelled to call 
forth all their intellectual and physical resources, have, by 
the exercise of these resources, been enabled to succeed. 
By so constructing and navigating their vessels as to ac- 


_coniplish the same voyages in shorter periods than their 


rivals, more freight is carried, and thus American vessels 
are placed upon a level, and more than upon a level, with 
those ofthe: English, enjoying superior advantages. If 
you seék to invigorate the mind and body of man, expose 
him to competition with the industrious, the enterprising, 
and the enlightened: place him in situations in which he 
isstimulated by rivalry, and interest, and necessity, and 
he will exhibit faculties which would otherwise have been 
unknown to others, and unknown to himself : 

=t grande doloris 

Ingenium est, miserisque venit solertia rebus.” 

Sir, a great deal has been said about the benefit of man- 
ufactures te a nation ; of the intimate and necessary con 
nection between them, and commerce, ‘and agriculture ; 
of the necessity of their all prospering, that we may be 
wealthy and independent; and of the protection which 
ought to be given to manufactures, otherwise they would 
cease, and we should be obliged to resort to foreign mar- 
kets for our supplies. I admit, to. the fullest extent, the 
advantages resulting from the united operations of com- 
merce, agriculture, and manufactures ; ] admit that they 
ought all to be protected ; but I differ egregiously from 
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the friends of this. bill, in what they term: protection, 
Protection differs. as much from prohibition: as liberty 
does from licentiousness, as health does from disease, as 
generosity does from avarice. Protection is that aid 
which, is-afforded to any: branch of human industry, by 2 
free constitution, and by. wise laws, strictly and impar- 
tially. administered, by good roads; canals; and bridges, 
and if requisite, by levying such a duty upon.imports as 
will-place the domestic «manufacturer upon a fair footing 
of equality with the foreign... After affording these fa- 
cilities and encouragements, I would leave the battle to 
be won`by the strong, and the race by the swift, and let 
superiority in skill and enterprize, and ingenuity, decide 
the contest ¿between -our manifactures and their rivals. 
Upon every fluctuation in the state of the world, upon 
every accidental shock given to the trade, we ought not 
tointerfere. If we do, we shall foster weakness, idleness, 
arid ignorancc—sustain a sickly, puny race, useless to 
themselves, and a burthen to the community. Have not 
the manufactures of wool already obtained protection ? 
The. duty on foreign woollens. amounts to nearly 50 per 
cént. in their favor. They have, as the gentleman from 
Vermont has repeatedly declared to us, capital, and the 
raw material in abundance, and skill, industry, arid ma- 
chinery, not surpassed in any quarter of the. globe. Great 
Britain; the rival'so.much dreaded by the gentleman, im- 
Ports'‘millionsof pounds of woolfor her manufactures. If, 
ése circumstances, our: woollen manufacturers 
iot Succeed, the inference is inevitable, that the coun- 

not ripe for such manufactures ; that to invest capi- 
tal. in them-is absurd ; and that, to increase the duties, in 
order to sustain them, would be as impolitic, as wild, and 
as visionary, a project, as to force into existence the fruits 
of the tropical climates in the bleak regions of Maine and 
New Hampshire. Another great advantage which we en- 
joy over Great Britain ought also to be noticed : We are 
not oppressed by national or expensive establishments ; 
whilst in England, they are burthened with tithes, with 
poor rates, with county rates, witli a costly government of 
inces, nobles, priests, pensions, and sinecures ; 
1umerous standing army, an immense navy, and an 
tnextinguishable public debt ; with taxes upon every arti- 
«t éle they eat, drink, or wear, whilst they are alive, and 
“even. when dead, they are carried. in taxed coffins, 1n tax- 
`: ed Kearses, drawn by taxed horses, to their graves, where 
“they are deposited to sleep with their ancestors, to be 
taxed no more, when insensible of such a blessing. os 
«Upon what. peculiar eminence stand the pretensió 
the manufacturers and the growers of wool? «Th 
chant, the. navigator, and. the agriculturist, are in no bet- 
ter situation than they are. “Fhe production. of agricul 
ture, wheat, cotton, and tobacco, have undergon 
enormous depreciation. Wheat, gentlemen inform 
scarcely pays for the labor and expense of cultivating it; 
tobacco is notin a more prosperous condition ; cotton 
does not yield an interest exceeding three per cent:, in a 


State in which the legal interest of money is seven per | 
In 1825, the quantity of cotton exported from the | 


cent. 
United States amounted to one hundred and seventy six 
millions of pounds, which sold for thirty-six millions of 
dollars. In 1826, one hundred and ninety-two millions of 


pounds of cotton were exported, which sold but for twen-/ other plainly and undeniably. 


ty-four millions of dollars. Must not the growers of cot- 
tombe sufferers by so-great a falling off in the price of that 


‘ desired was a strict enforcement of the tariff of 1824. 


that the increase of domestic manufactures causes an in- 
crease in the demand for-wheat ; thatif it were not for the 
manufactures there. would tot be this demand, ‘therefore 
that the producers of wheat call for the bill: - Phave two 
answers to this- position; First; if the woollen manufac: 
turers abandoned or diminished the quantity of their man- 
ufactures, it does not follow that those abandoning them 
would becomé agrictilturists ; they” would ‘probably en- 
gage in some other manufacture better suited to the’ mar- 
ket. If they did, they would prosper more, and create a 
larger demand for wheat ; but if they did become agticul- 
turists, provisions would be cheaper, the price of labor 
would be lower, the price of woollens and other manufac- 
tures (if not incumbered with restrictive duties) would be 
lower, the increase of the agriculturist would go further; 
he would, in fact, be richer. Sir, in a country like this, 
unless from accidental and temporary circumstances, there 
never can be a want of employment forcapital. If there 
were no higher duties, restrictions, or prohibitions, capital 
would still be advantageously employed to a certain and 
to a wholesome extent, in manufactures suited to our 
wants, and to our situation. That proportion of capital 
which is now injudiciously invested in manufactures, would 
be applied to more lucrative undertakings: for, individu- 
als left'to themselves, will discover, and resort to those 
pursuits and occupations the most conducive to their in- 
terests.. My second answer to ‘the gentleman'is, that the 
agticulturists do not call for this bill ; they have present- 
ed. no memorials or petitions for its passage; these me- 
morials and petitions have been preferred, exclusively, by 
the manufactures and the growers of wool. AT 

This bill is certainly an important one .in its principles 
and in its consequences, If it be passed into a daw, it will. 
sanction a departure ffrom the liberal system. of trade, 
which all profess to be favorable to: it will authorize 
the taxation of the many for the benefit of the few, and 
the greatest weight and largest proportion of that taxation 
will be imposed upon the poor, and those in moderate 
circumstances, whilst the rich will scarcely participate in. 
the burthen ; and yet the Chairman of the Committee of 
Manufactures has furnished us with no documents, no well 
digested facts, not even with a report, from which some- 
thing to direct.our judgment might be obtained. The 
only statements he has exhibited, have been those of ‘in- 
terested persons, whose‘evidence, ina court of justice, 
would not be received ; and, in every particular which it 


| was intended that these statements should establish, they 


have been positively contradicted by official documents, 


submitted by those who were best informéd-upon the sub- 


jects of them, and. who are under no bias of interest’ or 
prejudice. By these ‘official documents, itappears that 
there have been no importations òf unfinished articles by 
which the revenue has been diminished ; no-invoices of 
goods below. their value; “no frauds’ practised at the 
custom-house; and yct, almost all the arguments of the 
supporters of this bill, until the documents I have advert- 
ed to were furnished to us, were founded upon the neces- 
sity of providing against alleged frauds upon the revenue, 
to the injury of the domestic manufacturer. The friends 
of the bill, also,.not only differ inthe mode and extent 
of interference which they require, but contradict cach 
The gentleman from 
Rhode Island said, (Mr. Burexs) all that the manufacturers 
A 


article? Upon- every principle of policy and justice, if; gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Dwisnrr,) declared, 
the manufacturer receives the aid of the Government, | that, if the bill went beyond the execution of the tariff 
ought not that aid to be equally extended to the agricul- | of 1824, he would oppose it. Another gentleman from 
turist? Or, is it, that the manufacturer is more entitled to; Massachusetts, (Mr. Davis,) ‘principally insisted upon 
aid, because he has plunged rashly into-a speculation, and | an increase of duties, so as to afford to the manufacturer 
issmore loud and.clamorous in his complaints? the sane degree of protection, which was intended to be 

VThe-geiitlemun.from Massachusetts-(Mt-Davis) says, | given to him under the existing law; whilst. the Chair- 
that ‘other interests call for this bill, He-advertstocthe | man of the Committee, and others, openly inistéd-upou 
dithinution-inthe"quaiitity.of wheat exported. He asserts, | prohibition toalarge amount. When the supporters of 
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a messire act and speak thus contradictorily and irrecon- 
cileably, tnay not its enemies object that the measure is 
crade, rash, and undigested, and that, it is not presented 
in-such a-shape as ought to ‘entitle itto the attention of 
en ey eines : 
se ia a at least, -established my positions : that we 
“have been furnished with no evidence to shew that the 
woollen manufactures and. the growers of wool, require 
any additional protection—that the bill has not been sup- 
ported by the statements and arguments which lave been 
offered in favor of it; and that, if adopted, its provisions 
would afford no permanent advantages either to the manu- 
facturerg or the growers of wool, whilst they would oper- 
ate injuriously to the. interests of the community. in 
general. i 
* Sis Lam: not hostile to domestic manufactures: I am 
willing. that they should be protected, and “they have al- 
read ‘been protected in a greater degree than any other 
employment. When they grow with our growth, when 
they are not forced into unnatural maturity, they will suc- 
ceed without restrictions or prohibitions ; with them they 
never will succeed, unless at the expense of every other 
branch of human industry ; and if they thus flourish, they 
flourish like tyrants upon the miscries of an oppressed 
and impoverished People. , va 
It has been said that the maxims of the English political 
economists do not suit us. Whatare those maxims? That 
the wealth ofa nation is created by the capital and the in- 
dustry of individuals, that it is sound policy to leave indi- 
viduals to pursue their own interest in their own way ; 
and the interests of commerce, of manufactures, and of 
agriculture, are advanced by free trade. ‘These are the 
doctrines of political economists; that they have been 
acted upon in England, and that they are still acting 
upon them, is notorious. Whilst in that kingdom they 
are marching with the light of the times, abandoning an- 
cient prejudices, and breaking the fetters: and manacles 
of commercial selfishness and ignorance, is it not mortify- 
ing.that we, in a Republic, whose indtitutions ought to be 
expanded and liberal, should clothe ourselves in their 
cast-off garments, should be following an opposite course, 
adopting antiquated. precedents, and restraining the free- 
dom of human industry by legislative enactments? Sir, 
T would as soon say that the sciences of England, their 
chemistry, their mineralogy, their experimental philoso- 
phy, were foreign to our understandings, as deny the ap- 
plication to our country of the principles of her political 
economists, drawn from the intellectual sources. of pro- 
found sagacity, deep Icarning, and extensive information. 
But Doctor Franklin was not an English political eco- 
nomist, and yet he thus expresses himself: ** Most of the 
**statutes, or acts, edicts, &c. of Parliaments, Princes, 
“and States, for regulating, directing, or restraining of 
“trade, have, we think, been political blunders, oF jobs 
obtained by artful men, for private advantage, under 
t pretence of public good. When Colbert assembled 
‘some wise old merchants of France, and desired their 
“advice and opinion how he could preserve commerce, 
“their answer, after consultation, was in three words 
“only, “ laissez nous faire.” It is said by a solid writer 
eof the same nation, that he is well advanced in the sci- 
“ ence of politics who knows the full force of that maxim, j 


«pas irop gouverner—do not govern too much; which, | 


“perhaps, would be of more use when applied to trade, | 


Mr. COCKE moved to adjourn. 

The ‘question on adjournment’ was 
gative. : 

The question then recurred on the call of Mr, WOODS 
for.the previous question ; which call was sustained by 
the House—ayes 84, noes 77. 

-The SPEAKER then put th 
question now be put ?” 

‘On this question Mr. FORSYTH demanded th 
and nays ; and they were taken as follows : 

YEAS— Messrs. Adams, of New York, Addams, of 
Pennsylvania, Angel, Bailey, Badger, Baldwin, Bartlett, 
Barber, of Connecticut, Barney, Beecher, Boon, Brown, 
Burleigh, Burges, Cassedy, Clarke, Condict, Crownin- 
shield, Davis, Deitz, Dorsey, Dwight, Eastman, Everett, 
Findlay, of Ohio, Forward, Garnsey, Garrison, Hallock, 
Harris, Harvey, Hayden, Healy, Hobart, Hugunin, Hum- 
phrey, Ingersoll, Johnson, of Virginia, Johnson, of Keu- 
tucky, Kellogg, Kidder, Krebs, Lathrop, Lawrence, Lit- 
tle, Locke, Mallary, Markell, Markley, Martindale, Mar- 
yin, of New York, Mattocks, McLean, of Ohio, McManus, 
Meech, Merwin, of Connecticut, Metcalfe, Miller, of New 
York, Miner, James, S. Mitchell, Pearce, Phelps, Plumer, 
Porter, Powell, Reed, Rose, Sands. Scott, Shannon, Sill, 
Sloane, Sprague, Stewart, Strong, Swan, ‘Tomlinson, 
Trimble, ‘Tucker, of New Jersey, Vance, Varnum, Vin- 
ton, Wales, Webster, Whipple, White, Whittemore, 
Whittlesey, James Wilson, Wood, of New York, Woods, 
of Ohio, Wright.—92. ; 

NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, of Virginia, Alexander, of 
Tennessee, Allen, of Tennessee, Alston, Anderson, Ar- 
cher, Armstrong, Barbour, of Virginia, Barringer, Baylies, 
Blair, Bryan, Buchanan, Buckner, Cambreleng, Camp- 
bell, Carson, Carter, Cary, Claiborne, Cocke, Conner, 
Davenport, Drayton, Edwards, of North Carolina, Estill, 
Findlay, of Pennsylvania, Floyd, Forsyth, Fosdick, Gist, 
Govan, Gurley, Haile, Hamilton, Hasbrouck, Haynes, 
Henry, Hines, Hoffman, Holmes, Houston, Ingham, 
Isacks, Jennings, Johnson, of N. Y. Kerr, Kittera, Kremer 
Lecompte, Letcher, Livingston, Long, Marable, McCoy, 
McDutlie, McKee, McNeill; Mercer, Merriwether, Miller, 
of Pennsylvania, Jobn Mitchell, Mitchell, of Maryland, 
Mitchell, of South Carolina, Mitchell, of Tennessee, Moore 
of Kentucky, Moore, of Alabama, Newton, O’Brien, Ort, 
Owen, Peter, Polk, Ripley, Rives, Ross, Saunders, Smith, 
Stevenson, of Virginia, Taylor, of Virginia, Thompson, of 
Georgia, Thompson, of Ohio, ‘Trezvant, Tucker, of South 
Carolina, Van Horn, Verplanck, Ward, Weems, Wick- 
liffe, Williams, Wilson, of South Carolina, Wolf, Wurts, 
Young.—-94. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said, he rose to express a hope that no 
further attempt would be made to gag the opposers of the 
bill; but that the screral questions on the amendments 
would be fairly put and decided. So faras he was con- 
cerned, he promised there should be no farther discus- 
sion. In order that the House might consider the subject, 
and decide when it was not so thin as at this late hour, he 
moved to adjourn, but without claiming any right to the 
floor in consequence of that motion. 

‘fhe motion prevailed—ayes 88, noes 89. 


Waonxspay, Fennuary 7, 1827. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS, 


decided in the. ne- 


e question ‘Shall the main 


e yeas 


“than to any other public concern.” 

Mr. WOODS called for the previous question. 

Mr. MDUFFIRE asked of the Chair. the effect of that 
motion, fa 

‘The SPEAKER said it would preclude all the amend- 
ments pending, and ‘also the motion to recommit with 
instructions, and would introduce the single question, 
whether the bill shall now be ordered to a third reading. 

[lt was now 6 o'clock, and Tights had been brought in 
some time before.] 


The resolution moved by Mr. SAUNDERS was again 
taken up: : 

And the question being on the motion of Mr. Wuauiswr, 
‘to amend the resolution, by striking out the words ‘and 
: the causes for the same :” 
| Mr. WEEMS "rose and said, although he could not 
| Ratter himself with a hope of being able (after the wide 
i range which had been given to the debate on this reso- 
‘ lution, calculated he feared rather to excite the passions, 
‘than to convince the understanding of gentlemen, to 
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make such an impression upon the House- as, he could 


wish, still he felt himself compelled, by asense of duty, 
to offer a few desultory remarks: for such he presumed 
they would’be found. .. He trusted, however, to. the liber- 
ality.of the House, and should offer no fürther apology. 
If he did not agree with the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, who:;-had. offered the resolution, the disagreement 


would be found in the extent to which he was charged 


with having gone ; nor did. he concur with those” who 
had opposed. the resolution. It would seem; therefore, 
that he stood on a sort of middle or neutral ground—a 
critical, and to some gentlemen, an unenviable situation, 
especially at.a time when it would seem every member 
must .take-his side, or be found to: lase, measurably, his 
weight in this Body. But it was not exactly so with him. 
He could find.cause to rejoice, even when left alone, to 
stand alone in this Hall; and in addition: to all this, when 
abused from one end of the United States to the other, 
solong as he felt conscious that he had acted in obedience 
to what he ever had, and {rusted he ever should, look to 
with asingle eye, as a rule for his conduct, viz. that un- 
ering direction to the mind, paramount to. all human 
edicts. When the resolution now under consideration 
was first offered, he looked upon it asa very plain. propo- 
sition indeed, not calculated, of necessity,. to. draw forth 
an ill-natured remark, in this House .or elsewhere,—cer- 
tainly:not one fromhim—hutit had so branched out, in 
discussion, that he could got, without injustice to himself, 
arit!’a-violation of duty to those whom. be represented, 
consent to give asilent, vote. Whilst it should be his 
care not to condemn.any man unheard, he should, at the 
sameé.time, refuse to subscribe so far to the doctrine of 
safe precedents as to admit, that any public servant in 
this country could hold a station so exalted as to place him 
beyond the reach of the people; whose conduct could 
not be examined into by this body, holding, as it does, the 
power not only of enacting laws, but of impeachment, 
when found necessary. Holding, also, as the House of 
Representatives must be admitted to hold, a delegated 
sovereignty, he could not doubt for a moment their yight 
to interrogate, as well-as to examine, by all lawful means, 
into the conduct of every public servant—nay, he Deliev- 
“ed their oath compelled them to do so. At the same time, 

“however, he protested, as positively against any and every 
attempt to compel a man, however strong the presump- 
tive evidence might seem, to give testimony against him- 
self, as. he did ‘against’ condemning any man without a 
„hearing, or-being. allowed an opportumty of. defending 
himself But he humbly conceived that no unrighteous 
desire of this sort could be discovered, either in the re- 
solution offered. by the. honorable member from North 
Carolina, or in that gentleman’s remarks, when addressed 
tothe House. If he correctly remembered them, they. 


only went, to this extent: That he was in possession of) 
certain. information, the. receipt. of which raised suspi- 


ciohs, andvexcited his fears, that the Secretary of State 
had, in his-earnest zeal to promote his own interest, per- 
mitted the interest of the People of these United States 
to suffer, by the manner in-which he had executed his trust. 
Surely, then, Sir, if T am correct in thus. understanding 
him, and I think 1 am, there can be nothing improper in 
the honorable member’s rising here in his place, and cal- 
ling upon the Secretary of State, with the permission of 
this body, as by this resolution it is attempted to be done, 
for an explanation. Sir, let us examine this subject at this 
point; letus see if we cannot demonstrate the right con- 
tended. for by this resolution. If you appoint me your 
agent, and give me a discretionary power, as you had per- 
haps done to others who might have preceded me, after a 
given. period. you. find, on examination-of. my conduct, 
that.E-had,in-the exercise of-that-discretion; iusned.-out of 
your gervios. 18:cut-of. 82 persons who had been, year.af- 
ter Year, working-for: yousand, perbapay-in_your dwn: 


hn en a e 


opinion, 16 of the best workmen :—in addition to this, you 
tight have other:pretty strong reasons to suspect that all 
was notas if should be, in some-other mattefs :—In addi- 
tion to all this, -persons-unfriendlyto me might tell you 
what they knew, and what they suspected, amounting al- 
most to something like proof, that t hadbeen- influenced 
more by an eye to my- own advantage than to. your's. 
would you not then consider yourself-as haying aright to 
inquire of me the reason for sucha chapge?™ =. 

it is true, and I readily admit, that I ‘might refitge.to-an- 
swer you, if I felt assured that I should thereby. convict 
myself ; or I might say that. the onus probandi rested on 
you. But, Sir, would not such an answer, or my refusing 
to answer, convince you, so far at least, of the truth of 
your suspicions, as to induce you at once to transfer that 
discretionary power to some one else, as your best and 
safest plan? Surely it would Sir. And are not the two 
cases exactly similar ? Again, Sir, if, in the exercise of the 
discretion given, it was found I had really your interest at 
heart, and had the best reasons in justification of my con- 
duct, ought younot to be put in possession of such 
facts, so as. to guard against those men turned out from 
being again employed by -my successor, should you by 
any means be deprived of my assistance? Yes Sir, you 
should have them, and that speedily, lest the place which 
knew me, should soon know-me no more. ‘These were 
the grounds on which he had founded.his opinions ; and 
until-a fall and fair opportunity had been given, or offer- 
ed and rejected by his friends, to the Secretary to make 
his reply, he would not, by a single word: or action: of 
his, wish to give a public sanction to the suspicion that 
any thing was wrong in this matter. ‘There: was.an old 
adage, ‘that Sutan was entitled to his duc’; surely it 


would not be right to refuse it to any member of society. 


What is the charge said to have been made, upon which 
suspicions are founded ? Why, Sir, that sixteen out of 
cighty-two printers, (said to be faithful for years past in 
printing: the laws of the United States) had been dis- 
missed trom the further execution of that trust, and others 
selected in their places, whose papers had nothing like 
the same extent of circulation—thereby defeating, if true, 
the spirit and intention of the law, by refusing, for person- 
al patronage, to give the circulation called for, to the in- 
jury fof the People of this: country.’ It seemed to his 
mind, a very plain proposition, easily solved. The chan- 
ges said to be made -may not have taken place ; and if 
made, those employed now, may be found better calcu- 
lated to meet the spirit of the Jaw, oras well calculated ; 
and if this can be proved, he, for one, was not disposed to 
condemn,: only because the benefit had not been con- 
tinued to the same persons. He liked to see a rotation of 
advantages under.our Republican system.of government. 
He had never been any more the friend of a monopoly in 
such matters, than he had been the advocate of safe pre- 
cedents. The bare. charge was no evidence of any thing 
being wrong. . i 

The Secretary might have seen something amiss, or he 
might have found -his- confidence abused, and there- 
by the public good neglected. If such should prove to 
be the facts in the case, he felt assured the gentleman 
who introduced the resolution, and every other member 
on this floor, like himself, would admit. that the Secretary 
had done his duty ; but this we wanted to know, and this 
is.all that is called for—the responsibility of granting 
or refusing of which, would, of course, rest with the op- 
posersto the resolution. But, in saying this, he wished 
to be understood as not intending to throw the least cen- 
sure any where; whenever and wherever proof of guilt 
was found to exist, he should not be backward to con- 
demn ; until then, condemnation was certainly premature 
and unjust. Was he disposed to overlook the great press 
of important. business now-hefore Congress, waiting to. be 
acted: on,-he might.be induced to proceed in his remarks, 
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untilhe was stepped, perhaps by the: previous question : 
bathe had Ror eehed Mo be heard in this House for 
mučhspeiking; consequently, would not trespass longer 
than he could help upon their patience. Certain warm 
‘anid unguarded expressions had- fallen from some of the 
gentlemen who. had addressed’ the: House, which he felt 
#himselfbound to notite, to prevent improper impressions 
being taken up elsewhere. This was. not a time to in- 
ilulge ‘our angry passions by unnecessarily reviving those 
old charges, which had been bandied about occasionally 
for the last thirty years, during a part of which period we 
have been distracted. by that dreadful Demon, party spir- 
it, who divided the father from the son, brother from his 
brother, and the best-and kindest friends and neighbors 
from. each other. But, Sir, it was predicated upon, an 
honest -diversity of opinion, each religiously. believing 
himself defending the policy best calculated to benefit-his 
country. “In this state of things, there was a hope that 
time and-circumstances would-convince the patty in er- 
ror, and we should again be brought to agree. Dearly 
Bought experience has had this happy effect, as we fondly 
believed; but, alas! Sir, a different state of things, it 
‘would scem, is now growing up, and he was fearful the 
country” was about to be torn asunder, by the divisions 
growing out of attachment—not, as before, to principles, 
but to men. He disclaimed all participation in such a 
course ; he had, and no doubt should have at all times, a 
preference to this, rather than that man ; but it would be, 
etrusted, only froma belief, that the liberties of this 
country would be more safe under the direction of the 
one than the other ; not from self interested motives ; any 
other feeling than this, he would, he hoped, be found to 
have sufficient strength to resist. If we become again 
a divided People, and that division be predicated on men, 
as already observed, what is it to come to? where isät to 
end? The leader, or chieftain, (if you please,) of the 
victorious, successful party—no matter to which side he 
belongs—it will not be admitted that he can err, No, Sir; 
no accusations will be listened to against him. It will then 
be as it was with our fathers, when these States were Co- 
lonies to Great Britain, when it was the maxim, the King 
can dono wrong. Surely, Sir, if there be any reality 
in this, and [see no fiction here, the time has come for us 
to begin to reflect ; because, I verily belicve, no gentle- 
man can, reflectingly, persist in a course calculated to 
bring on or hasten this state of things. , Let gentlemen en- 
deayor to recollect, that, although parties have existed 
heretofore, they have now become so amalgamated, that 
we have seldom far to go to find persons whose good feel 
ings might be wounded and their friendships destroyed, 
by unnecessary and unguardedexpressions. This broughi 
him to notic® an attempt that had been made to justify 
the conduct now about to be investigated, by a compari- 
son, assimilating it with that said to have been adopted by 
Mr. Jefferson, who had been one of the greatest, because 
he had been one of the servants of all—as he had occasion, 
some days or weeks since, to say of Mr. Madison, when 
defending one of his most righteous acts against a most 
unwarrantable attack. Sir, the gentleman from Ohio has. 
given this a very fair exposition, as it related to that ven- 
erated man now io longer with us. He shewed you, I 
think, as I before have always thought, that Mr. Jciferson 
had no desire, when first initiated into the Executive 
chair, to turn men out of their living by turning them out 
-of their situations, merely to make room for others.. No, 
Sir. He has given you Mr. Jefferson’s first words on that 
subject, shewing his wish at that time : “We are all Fe- 
deralists, all Republicans,” were his words, agreeable to 
thé gentleman’s correct shewing ; and he said what he 
thought : but the New Haven appointment that same gen 
tleman made. mention of, soon brought the Patriot, to feel 
that he had those toreward who wanted place and must 
Rave it. ‘Thus pressed, he was compelled, however it 


might, as it no doubt did, cost‘-him manya- sigh, to-adopt 
his next ‘motto, now looked. to.as’ the safe precedent— 
“None resign, and but few die.” What isto be done? 


| Why I must turn out, as my friends press on me for place. 


Are we to understand by this reference, that a sweeping 
system is hereby to be justified? There may not. be 
found as strong prepossessions now in the community. to 
back it. ` . 

Mr. W. said, he - would now take a passing notice of 
what fell from his friend from Tennessee.. He did not see 
the gentleman ; it mattered not, as he meant not to be spe- 
cific in his remarks. He considered the nobleness of soul 
that had been displayed on more occasions than one by 
that honorable member, justified him in the belief, that 
nothing more was meant by the condemnation he had 
uttered against the Federal. policy prior tothe election of 
Mr. Jefferson, than he had entertained and expressed on 
other occasions, when he had been more explicit ; but, in 
addition to this, he would take the liberty of stating that 
hie had, since he addressed the House, so assured him, 
wishing, as every gentleman does, not unnecessarily to in- 
flict a wound any where, or himself to be misunderstocd. 
So far, then, as his condemnation is intended to goto the 
conduct of the first President Adams, and the two acts, 
the Sedition and Alien Laws, he had no protest to offer. 
He had always considered them asimpolitic and destruc- 
tive, to those most, who had enacted them. He was not 
disposed, then, to defend them, neither was he disposed, 
by calling back to recollection those scenes and opinions 
that existed when widely separated, as already described, 
to tisk harrowing up the feelings of this House or Nation. 
This was no time to do- soy evenif he wished it. Buthe, 
also, would take the liberty here of reminding gentle. 
men, that: the Jeffersoman policy possessed some good 
features, to which no one seemed disposed to refer It 
was a radical party, at whose head he- came into. power, 
and God knew that a radical change was as much wanted 
now as it could have been then—for instance, curtailment 
in unnecessarily patronizing Executive and other ‘public 
expenditures. He wished 2 little of the loudly.talked- 
about Jeffersonian economy of that day could be found 
any where realized now in public disbursements, &e. but 
he despaired of seeing it until another change-—-One more 
remark, and he was done. If he was the dearest and bess 
friend the Secretary had, after what had been said, and 
the time that had been taken up, he should vote for the 
resolution, to give him an opportunity of returning his 
own answer, or treating it as he may conccive ithis duty 
and interest. He would vote for itfrom another reason : 
suspicion is the safety of an individual, as it is the life of a 
Republic. Once lay it aside, in either case, and all is 
hazarded, if not destroyed. Agents, every where, who 
feel that they are acting under the immediate superin- 
tance of watchful employers, find their strength and ho- 
nor both powerfully aided. He was sensible of his own 
weakness, and daily asked for strength and to be kept out 
of temptation. He asked nothing from any man, from 
Mr. Speaker down, but common courtesy, which he had 
aright to ask ; that, if it was withheld, he had aright to 
complain, and complain to a power, where at last it would 
be found, like the little leaven, to have leavened the 
whole lump—and that power was the Sovcreign People. 

Mr. POLK rose, and said, he should make no apology 
to the House, for the few remarks he intended to submit. 
Impelled by a sense of duty, he would attempt to place 
the real question before the House, on its true ground, 
He had supposed, when this resolution was first intro- 
duced by the gentleman from North Carolina, that it 
would have passed without opposition. He had sup- 
posed? thatthe Secretary of State, and his friends here, 
and elsewhere, though they might not have deemed it ex- 
pedient to make the call, yet, when it had been made, 
that, so far from shrinking from the inguiry, they would 
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_ have> pressed and solicited it.. -This, in ordinary cases,’ 

- would certainly have been the-cause of a conscious récti- 
tudeof conduct. He would not'say. ‘something was rot- 
ten in Denmark,’’ that rendered: the-calt for information | 


roposed by this resolution so exeeédingly inexpedient and | 


improper in the €stimation“of gentlemen. It-would,-per- 
‘haps, be prematire to do sd, until the-facts called for were. 
officially in possession of the House. But he would:say, 
that there was, apparently,“ muclr inconsistency between 
the course of the ‘Secretary of State, on- other occasions, 
ang that which his friends pursue-on this occasion. -The 
present Secretary of State might -Ke emphatically termed | 
asréasoning® Secretary. -On former occasions, when the 
House: had called for. facts; he. had- gratuitously. accom- 
panied. them bya: commentary + when information pèr- 
taining to his'‘Department had been asked, he had sent it 
with an exposition andan argument. . But now, when it 
is-proposed:to call for facts, and the reasons which hare 
governed him in thé exercise of 4 public duty, gentlemen, 
rise and oppose-it,.on the ground. that it is improper and 
inexpedient.to make sucha call, When-he is not. asked: 
for his reasons, he sends them, and when it is proposed to 
ask. for‘them, itis deemed inexpedient. He. was bound 
to believe, that tlie course pursued here by his friends, 
who: had- opposed this:call,: had the approbation. of the 
Secretary of State,- Sir, said he, if the reasons of the Se- 
cretary ‘of State, forthe manner inwhich-he has perform- 
eda public-duty, in relation ta: the, publication of the laws 
of the United States; would be satisfactory to the Ameri- 
-can People, why file these pleas in- abatement to the call 
proposed? Why attempt to: stifle this inquiry ? Why 
have the- gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Wareur) and the 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Bucxwer) attempted tu 
divert the attention of the House from the real question 
presented by this resolution, by a feeble effort to revive 
old, and: stale, and refuted calumnies against a distin- 
guished individual, who stands aloof from ‘this scene, who 
has nothing to do with it; who is peaceably and quietly 
in retirement, esteemed and admired by his countrymen >} 
Why-has it been thought necessary by these gentlemen, 
in ordet-to screen. the Secretary of State from the. cffects 
of this:inguiry into his official conduct, to assail others by 
dark insinuations, wholly foreign from the question now 
before the House? .Was it any defence, he asked, for 
the Secretary of State, to indulge in invectives against 
others? «Was his conduct only defensible on such grounds 
is these ? Desperate must be that. cause that required 
such adeferice; and ordet and vindictive must be the feel- 
Ing’s-of these. who.would resort to it. Bir, the gentleman 
from Kentucky spoke. of lawless usurpation of military 
powet, and affected'to tremble, with aspen sensibility, 
for his fate, under the operations.of the second section of 
the rules and artiéles of War, if the distinguished indivi- 
dual-to whom he alluded, should be called by his country 
to preside over its destinies. The gentleman from Ohio, 
in hiswevised: Speech of yesterday, made, no doubt after 
dueconsidetation,: using the ‘common cant of the parti- 
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j-he-never will. have any. .M 
‘quence of this unprecedented 
had thought. proper to. take,-th: 
trouble the House-atall 9. 5 oy 3 . 
Let us- return; said:-bes to-the.rêal question-before. the 
House. Arid first, what were. the grounds.-on, which the 
partizans of the Secretary,:who, opposed this resolution; 
liad rested that opposition.? what-were the grounds- on 
which they attempted to justify him.?: No‘two. of: them 
seéied tohave taken the same grouid—a’strong..argu- 
ment, in itself, that the cause they advocate is nota very 
clear one. The gentleman from Ohio, invhis first speech, 
„before he delivered his second on yesterday, thought that 
there was no precedent for such a'call; and, though-he 
did not then ‘deny the right,” yet, he denied “the ex- 
pediency of sucha call.” His revised Speech, on yester- 
day, was an attack on others, and was any thing but an 
argument on this resolution. A gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Lercner} had assigned, as one reason to justify the 
Secretary, in taking the publication’ of the Jaws from an 
old established-paper, of extensive circulation, and giving 
the job to.a new one;-of limited circulation, that it would 
(to use-his own language) “benefit young beginners.” 
A third gentleman (Mri, Bucxxen> thinks such a callin- 
| quisitorjal in- its character.; worse,the. thinks, than. the 
‘Spanish inquisition ; and would be-exceedingly insulting 
to: the Secretary of State. Inquisitorialy Sir? And has 
the time arrived, in this country, when itis deemed inqui- 
sitorial respectfully toask a public officer, whois respon- 
sible to the People, whose Representatives we are, for 
the public reasons.(not the private motives) of. his.pub- 
lic conduct ? Is it insulting to-'demand of a public officer, 
to explain and account for-his conduct? Is. the-trang-at- 
lantic doctrine, that “the King can do no wrong, ™ to be 
introduced here? The gentleman had talked much, tco, 
of-a rancorous opposition to the present Administration ; 
of factious and unprincipled oppositionists. Sir, this was 
the language used in a previous Administration in this 
country. During the reign of the elder Adams, the ve- 
nerable Jefferson, whose course has been cited-as prece- 
dent here, was called, by the partizans of those then in 
power, a jacobin, a demagogue, an enemy to his country, 
and- any thing—and every thing—but a patriot. | And are 
these daysagain returning ? Though we have no alien 
and sedition laws, are we. to have what is tantariiotmt to 
them? Are the public fuictionaries of: the Government 
to be wrapt up inthe robes of office, and.to be held irre- 
sponsible tothe People, or the People’s Representatives ? 
And are all those who have firmness and independence 
enough fearlessly. to inquire into the conduct. of public 
men, and the manner in which the. public money: is cx. 
pended, to be-denounced by. the partizans and:servile ad- 
cherents of the House that now. reigns,:a8 factions opposi- 
tionists?. Sir, the factious-oppositiopists to the present 
Administration are the Jeffersonian jacobins and demie 


Aid; it. was: iù conse- 
se, which gentlemen 
had been induced :to 
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by law in the Secretary of State, to select the newspapers 
in which the laws of the United States should be publish- 
ed. It wastrue that the law which charged the Secre- 
tary of State with the duty of having the laws published, 
did vest in him-this discretion ; but it was a discretion 
like all other discretionary powers given to public offi- 
cers. It was a sound discretion; a discretion to be ex- 
ercised not capriciously and at will, but to be exercised 
under responsibility, and with due regard to the intention 
of the law which created it. Now, in this particular case, 
no man could doubt the intention of the Legislature, in 
directing the publication of the laws in the different 
States. It was to diffuse them generally among the Peo- 
ple, that they might have an opportunity of reading and 
understanding them. They are directed to be published 
in three papers in each of the States and Territories of 
the Union. According to the spirit of the law, they should 
be published in those papers in each State which circu- 
late most extensively. It was alleged by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, on his responsibility, as.a member of 
the House—and that allegation has not been satisfactorily 
met or denied—that the present Secretary of State, in 
designating the publishers of the laws of the United States, 
had, in many instances, from political and personal con- 
siderations, taken the public printing from papers that 
heretofore published the Jaws, and had given it to others, 
of a different political complexion, whose circulation was 
much more limited than those from which it was taken. 
He did not intend to notice the different cases of this 
kind which had been mentioned. He would make a 
single remark in relation to one of them, which he select- 
ed asan example. It has been stated on the one side, and, 
as far as he had heard, not denied on the other, in the 
course of this discussion, that the printing of the laws 
had been recently taken from the New Hampshire Patriot, 
end given to the New Hampshire Journal, a paper estab- 
lished in the same town. The New Hampshire Patriot 
was a paper of fifteen or twenty years’ standing, had long 
had the publication of the laws; and, so faras it was un- 
derstood, had performed that duty uniformly to the satis- 
faction of the Government and the public—a paper which 
might be termed the back-bone of the Republican party 
in New England; a paper which was heartily with the 
country during the whole of the last war, when some of 
its neighbors were advocating conventions for different 
purposes ; a paper of extensive circulation, having three 
or four thousand readers. ‘This old public servant had 
been discharged. The New Hampshire Journal, that had 
succecded it, issued its first number in August or Septem- 
ber last; but, in its prospectus, took special care to give 
in its adhesion “to the powers that be,” and continues 
unreservedly to advocate their course. The number of its 
subscribers, itis said, cannot exceed a thousand, if that 
many ; so that, by this change, two or three thousand 
persons are cut off from reading the laws, who would 
have had that opportunity, if the Patriot had been retain- 
ed. If the statement in this case be true, it was difli- 
cult to conceive what public consideration could have in- 
duced the change. Ife would not himself prejudge the 
matter; but he thought, when statements of this kind 
were made to the Ilouse, it was time to institute an inqui- 
ry. It had been alleged that this resolution called on the 
Sectetary of State for his motives and private reasons, in 
the excrcise of this discretionary power. He disclaimed 
that any such object was contemplated by the resolution. 
A public officer should have no private reasons for his con- 
duct in the discharge of a public duty. He can proper- 
ly have none but public reasons and public considerations 
to govern him in his public course; and it is for them 
that this resolution asks. It is a call on a public officer, 
for the public causes which have governed him in the 
discharge of a public duty, assigned to him by law. These 
we have certainly a right to know. Where is another 
Vou. WL—64 


reason why it is our duty, as faithful public servants, to 
inquire into this matter. “Twenty or thirty thousand dol- 
lars are: appropriated annually for the publication of the 
laws. ‘That fund is placed by law in the hands of the Sé- 
cretary {of State, for that purpose ; and it is our duty to 
know in what manner itis expended. If this sum was in- 
tended an an electioneering fund, placed in the hands of 
the Secretary of State, to be by him distributed by a sys- 
tem of favoritism, among his political friends, and not with 
a view to the interests of the People, he wished gentlemen 
to come out, and say so, that the House and the nation 
might understand it.g Why deprive four thousand persons 
from reading the laws, and give them to one-fourth of 
that number? When gentlemen had attempted, by a 
far-fetched eulogy, and one that was not at all applicable, 
to bring inthe course which they allege Mr. Jefferson 
took, when he came into power, to justify the Secretary, 
he was at a lossto know whether they intended distinctly 
to say to the nation, that the policy of the present Se- 
crctary was, in all cases, to appoint his political friends, 
and those who would subserve his views, to the exclusion 
of all others, regardless of the evident intention of the 
law under which he acted ; and, he would say, regardless, 
too, of the public good. The gentlemen had been rather 
equivocal on this point. If they meant to take this high 
ground, he called upon them to come out, and Jet the 
Nation understand it. Sir, said he, this power of appoint- 
ing the public printers is improperly lodged where it is. 
It is, to say the least of it, subject to abuse ; and may be 
improperly used for the purpose of muzzling and influ- 
encing the liberty of the Press. There was never any 
necessity for lodging itjthere; and he presumed it had 
been originally lesd there for the sake of convenience, 
more than any thing else ; not apprehending that it would 
be abused. He was prepared himself to call for official 
information on the subject; and, when it was received, if 
the facts were as they had been stated, he would feel it 
his duty, as a Representative of the People, to apply the 
remedy by legislation ; to remove this power of appoint. 
ment from the Department of State, and vest it some- 
where else, where it would be more safely and properly 
exercised. 
[Here the discussion was arrested by the Chair.} 
DUTIES ON WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 


The unfinished business of yesterday was then taken 
up, being the bill concerning duties on woollens. 

‘The question being on the amendment offered by Mr. 
INGHAM— 

Mr. RIVES took the floor, and delivered his sen- 
timents at length in opposition to the bill, and particu. 
larly in reply to the argument of Mr. DAVIS. 

Mr. INGHAM forbore his right, as well to discuss the 
bill as to explain the amendment which he had offered, 
but said he was induced, at the recommendation of sever- 
al of his friends, se far to modify his motion of re-commit. 
ment, as thatthe bill should go toa Committee of the 
Whole House, instead of to a Select Committee. 

Mr. T. P. MOORE, of Kentucky, was desirous to move 
the following amendment, which he read iy his place. 

“ And, also, to report an amendment for the protection 
of domestic hemp, and its various branches of manufac- 
ture ; and domestic {distilled spirits, by imposing an in- 
creased duty on the aforesaid articles.” 

The CHAIR pronounced the amendment to be at this 
time out of order, and in reference to the motion of Mr. 
INGHAM, observed that it was not the usual practice to 
send instructions to a Committee of the Whole House to 
increase a tax, because it was in Committee of the Whole 
that the proposition itself, whether the tax shall be in- 
creased or not, must be determined. He thought it in- 
consistent with the principle of the rule on this subject, 

| to instruct the Committee of the Whole as proposed. 
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Mr. BARTLETT inquired if the proposed amendment 
might not be considered in a Select Committee ? 

. The CHAIR replied, that it might, but must afterwards 
go through a Committee of the Whole, if any increase of 
tax were proposed. - 

Some further conversation relative to the point of order 
took place between Messrs. INGHAM, MERCER, and 
the SPEAKER, the result of which was a motion from 
Mr. INGHAM to.recommit the bill toa Committee of the 
Whole House, with a view to consider such amendments 
as should be offered. 

On this motion, Mr. CAMBREJgENG called for the 
yeas. and nays, which were ordered. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, he rose merely to respond 
the sentiment expressed by the gentleman trom Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. Ixenam,) that this question would be taken 
without debate. He had prepared himself to address the 
House—indced he stood pledged to do so—but he would 
cheerfully waive any privilege he might have a right to 
claim. “fie thought the present measure—a measure he 
believed to be highly detrimental to all the interests of the 
country, without reference to any particular branch of in- 
dustry-~had already employed too much of our time. He 
was prepared to giye his views of the true character, and 
of what would be the effect of the bill if it should be 
passed—but he really thought that sufficient of the ses- 
sion had been already devoted to what he must call an 
obnoxious measure—he thought it time that some portion 
of the session should be bestowed on other measures of 
great public interest, which urgently demanded our atten- 
tion, and which, to say the least, would unquestionably 
be more beneficial to the country. 

Mr. BUCHANAN advocated the motion to recommit, 
because it would furnish an opportunity for introducing 
an amendment in favor of domestic spirits. 

Mr. MALLARY opposed the motion to recommit, as 
going to fdestroy the bill, and because ample time had 
been allowed for amendments before the bill came into 
the House. 

Mr. F. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, opposed, and Mr. 
STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, advocated the recom- 
mitment. ` 

Mr. MARVIN thought that this motion furnished an 
opportunity to try whether any bill for the protection of 
the woollen manufactures was to pass this session. There 
was no time to mature an amendment in relation to spirits, 
and if that were insisted on the bill must be given up. 
Mr. M. was here going into some general remarks in sup- 
port of the bill, when he was reminded by the CHAIR 
that any discussion on its gencral merits was at this time 
out of order. 

Mr. COOK having, as he said, experienced great diffi- 
cuity in making up his mind, had finally come to the opin- 
jon that the bill ought not to pass, and for this reason 
should. vyote for the recommitment, and when the bill 
came into Committee, should be in favor of extending the 
protection at once to all the various branches intended to 
be relieved. 

The question on the recommitment of the bill was ta- 
ken and decided by yeas and nays, as follows : 

~ YEAS.—~—Messrs. Addams, of Penn., Alexander, of Va. 
Alexander, of ‘Tenn., Allen, of ‘Fenn, Alston, Anderson, 
Archer, Armstrong, Barbour, of Virginia, Barringer, Bas- 
sett, Baylies, Blair, Boon, Bryan, Buchanan, Cambreleng, 
Carson, Carter, Cary, Claiborne, Cocke, Conner, Cook, 
Crump, Davenport, Dorsey, Drayton, Edwards, of North 
Carolina, Estill, Findlay, of Pennsylvania, Floyd, Forsyth, 
Forward, Garnett, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Haile, Hamilton, 
Haynes, Herrick, Hines, Holmes, Houston, Ingham, 
sacks, Jennings, of Indiana, Johnson, of New York, Kerr, 
Kittera, Kremer, Lecompte, Letcher, Livingston, Long, 
Marable, McCoy, McDuffie, McHatton, McKee; McLane, 
of Delaware, McNeill, Mercer, Merriwether,- Miller, of 
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Pennsylvania, John Mitchell, Mitchell, of Maryland, Mitch- 
ell, of South Carolina, Mitchell, of Tennessee, Moore, of 
Kentucky, Moore, of Alabama, Newton, O’Brien, Orr, 
Owen, Peter, Polk, Powell, Rives, Saunders, Sawyer, 
Smith, Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, Stevenson, of Vir- 
ginia, Taliaferro, Taylor, of Virginia, Thompson, of Geor- 
gia, Thompson, of Ohio, Trezyant, Tucker, of South Ca- 
rolina, Van Horn, Verplanck, Weems, Wickliffe, Wil. 
liams, Wilson, of South Carolina, Wolf, Worthington, 
Wurts, Young—101. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, of New York, Allen, of Mass. 
Angel, Ashley, Bailey, Badger, Baldwin, Bartlett, Bart- 
ley, Barber, of Connecticut, Barney, Beecher, Brown, 
Burleigh, Burges, Campbell, Cassedy, Clarke, Condict, 


‘Crowninshield, Davis, Deitz, Dwight, Eastman, Edwards, 


of Pennsylvania, Everett, Findlay, of Ohio, Fosdick, Garn- 
sey, Garrison, Hallock, Harris, Harvey, Hasbrouck, Hay- 
den, Healy, Ienry, Hobart, Hoffman, Holcombe, Mu- 
gunin, Humphrey, Ingersoll, Johnson, of Virginia, Jobn- 
son, of Kentucky, Kellogg, Kidder, Krebs, Lathrop, Law- 
rence, Little, Locke, Mallary, Markell, Markley, Martin- 
dale, Marvin, of New York, Mattocks, McKean, McLean, 
of Ohio, McManus, Meech, Merwin, of Connecticut, Met- 
calfe, Miler, of New York, Miner, James S. Mitchell, 
Pearce, Phelps, Plumer, Porter, Reed, Ripley, Rose, 
Ross, Sands, Shannon, Sill, Sloane, Sprague, Stewart, 
Storrs, Strong, Swan, Test, Tomlinson, Trimble, ‘Tucker, 
of New Jersey, Van Rensselaer, Varnum, Vinton, Wales, 
Ward, Webster, Whipple, White, Whittemore, Whittle- 
sey, James Wilson, Wilson, of Ohio, Wood, of New York, 
Woods, of Ohio, Wright.—104, 

So the House refused to recommit the bill. 

The question now recurred on the amendment offered 
by Mr. CAMBRELENG : 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, he had no idea his amend- 
ment would be adopted by the House ; and though he 
had some objections to the principle of that moved by 
Mr. INGHAM, he would, nevertheless, renew a motion 
for the recommitment, with instructions to adopt that 
amendment. 

The CHAIR decided this motion not to be in order, it 
being forbidden by the rule, that a motion to recommit a 
bill should be received more than once in the same day. 

Mr |HAMILTON moved that the House adjourn. (It 
was now past 3 o’clock.) 

The motion was negatived, and the question recurring 
on the amendment offered by Mr. CAMBRELENG, that 
gentleman demanded the Yeas and Nays, and they were 
ordered by the House. 

Mr. O’BRIEN moved to amend the proposed amend- 
ment of Mr. CAMBRELENG in such a manner as to 
make it imperative on the Collector to appoint apprai- 
sers in all cases. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG accepted this as a modification ; 
and the question recurring on the amendment as thus 
modified, it was decided in the negative, Yeas 89, Nays 113. 

So the House rejected the amendment of Mr. CAM. 
BRELENG. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE now proposed to amend the bill by 
adding the following section : 

“Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That, from and af- 
ter the first day of August, in the year 1827, in lieu of the 
duties now imposed, by law, on foreign distilled spirits, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid, on imported 
spirits, distilled from grain, the following duties, to wit: 
On spirits of first proof, sixty-seven cents per gallon ; of 
second proof, seventy cents per gallon; of third proof, 
seventy-three cents per gallon; of fourth proof, seventy- 
seven cents per gallon; of fifth proof, eighty-five cents 
per gallon ; above fifth proof, one dollar per gallon. On 
distilled spirits from any other material than grain, of first 
and second proof, sixty-three cents per gallon ; of third 
proof, sixty-seven cents per gallon; of fourth proof, se- 
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er gallon ; of fifth proof, eighty-two 


venty-three cents 0 
4 E d above fifth proof, ninety-five cents 


cents per gallon : an 
er gallon.” 

i On this question, Mr. W. demanded the yeas and -nays : 

they were taken, and were—Yeas 74, Nays 128. 

So the House rejected the amendment of Mr. WICK- 
LIFFE. . 

Mr. ASHLEY moved to amend the bill by inserting 
August instead of June ; 1827 instead of 1828 ; and 1828 
instead of 1829; the effect of which would be to make 
the increase of the duty on foreign wool commence simul- 
taneously with the increase of the duty on woollen goods 
imported. : 

This motion was supported by Mr. HOFFMAN, on the 
ground that the agriculturist ought not to be postponed 
to the manufacturers in recciving the benefits of the bill, 
and that otherwisethe latter would supply themselves 
with a stock of wool by importation, and thus anticipate 
the farmers market. , 

Mr. MALLARY explained the reason why the com- 
mencement of the duty on wool was put aycar later than 
that on woollen goods. ‘The farmers would not at once 
be able to supply the demand for the raw material, and 
would require at least a year to increase their flocks. 

Mr. ARCHER was opposed to the amendment, on the 
ground that the only way to counteract the rise in the 
price of domestic woollens, would be, to admit as free an 
importation as possible of the raw material. 

Mr. POWELL advocated the amendment. 

But the SPEAKER declared, that, on reflection, he was 
convinced that the motion of Mr. ASHLEY to amend 
ought not to have been entertained; inasmuch as it went 
to extend the time within which a tax was to be laid by 
removing the commencement of that tine, from 1828 to 
1827. 

Mr. FORSYTH then moved to amend the bill in the 
third section, by striking out 1827 and inserting 1828, 
The effect of which would be to postpone the period at 
which the duty on woollen goods was to commence ; and 
on this question he demanded the yeas and_ nays. 

Mr. HOFFMAN now appealed from the decision ofthe 
Chair, in respect to Mr. ASITLEY’S motion. 

The SPEAKER read the rule under which he had de- 
cided, and then put the question ; whereupon, the deci- 
sion of the Chair was confirmed by a very large majority. 

Mr. BASSETT now moved to adjourn. 

The motion was negatived—Ayes 85, Nocs 101. 
was now half past 4 o’clock.) 

The Yeas and Nays were then called, on the motion of 
Mr. Forsyth.—Yeas 88, Nays 108. 

The question now recurred on ordering the bill toa 
third reading. 

On this question, Mre CAMBRELENG asked for. the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. CARSON moved that the House adjourn. 
motion was negatived. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he did not rise to prevent the 
question from being taken upon the bill, that night. But, 
said Mr. B. if I could silently suffer it to pass, in its pre- 
sent shape, I should feel myself faithless to the high trust 
which has been reposed in me, as one of the Represen- 
tatives of Pennsylvania. 

Sir, said Mr. R. if this bill had been confined to pro- 
tection merely, I should have voted for it, even if I had 
believed that protection to be too great. No slight dif- 
ference of opinion should have separated me from the 
friends of this bill. Under a system of protection, the 
woollen manufacture of my own State, yet in its infancy, 
would have gradually risen into importance. It would 
have taken deep root in our soil, and its growth would 
have been frm and steady. The wool-grower might then, 
by gradually extending his flocks, have kept pace with 
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material. Agriculture and manufactures would thus have 
been united, ànd would have sustained each other. 

But what will be the case under the system now pro- 
posed? A system of prohibition in favor of the mami- 
facturer ; whilst it leaves the wool-grower with but little 
additional protection, and that hittlé long deferred. 
Viewing the consequences which must necessarily result 
from this measure, and the spot which gave it birth, 1 be- 
lieve it to be a mere Boston and Salem bill—a bill cal- 
culated to give the woollen manufacturers of a small Dis- 
trict in New England, a monopoly of the market of the 
whole Union. If it should become a law, Pennsylvania 
will need a tariff against New England, as much as the 
United States now need a tariff against Old England. 

It has been said that 40,000,000 dollars of capital 
have been invested in the woollen manufacture. Where ? 
Is it spread over the regions of the West ? or in the Mid- 
dle States? Certainly not. Buta small portion of this 
capital, comparatively speaking, exists out of New Eng- 
land. Even there, the greater part of it is confined with- 
in a narrow space. Much of the immense capital of 
Boston and Salem has been diverted from commerce to 
the woollen mannfacture. This branch of business is 
not there conducted. by individuals, but large masses of 
wealth are concentrated, and applied to that purpose, by 
incorporated companies. In this state of the manufac- 
tare, prohibit, at once, the importation of foreign wool- 
jens, and what is the inevitable consequence ? In the East, 
they are already in possession of the capital. They al- 
ready have large incorporated companies in successful 
operation. They can, at once, extend their machinery, 
to meet thedereased demand arising from prohibition ; 
and, in this manner, they can, and they will swallow up 
the woollen manufactures throughout the rest of the 
Union. We are not yet prepared to contend against 
them. Our woollen manufacturers cannot sustain such 
a competition. The skill and the capital of individuals 
in the Middle States, ifthis bill should become a law, 
mustand will be overwhelmed by the superior skill and 
superior capital of the Eastern manufacturing companies. 
Are you prepared to establish an Eastern monopoly? F 
trust the House will pause, and consider this matter. 
Is it not much better to increase the rate of the present 
ad volorem duty, and thus give additional protection to 
our manufactures, than to be hurried into a prohibitory 
system, for which we are not prepared ?—a system, too, 
go unjust, and so unequal in its operation, that, whilst it 
will levy an oppressive tax from the pockets of the poor, 
leaves the law as it now is, in regard to the rich. The 
principle of this bill, if principle itean be called, is; 
the lower the price between each of the minimums, the 
higher the ad valorem duty. ‘he man whose coat costs 
four dollars the square yard, and upwards, will pay no 
additional tax. Thus you oppress the poor man, in pro: 
portion to his poverty, whilst you shield the wealthy 
from the operation of the law, 

Sir, said Mr. B. I feel sorry that I have been compelled, 
by a sense of duty, to speak as Ihave done, of the pre- 
sent bill. Its extraordinary nature must be my apology. 
Our former tariffs have been based upon broad principles 
of national policy. They have extended the blessings 
as wellas the burdens of the system, over the whole 
country. Every interest susceptible of protection, which 
was in a suffering condition, has been protected by them 
In truth, our former tariffs have beéna compromise Among 
the various and extended interests of the Union. Such 
in my opinion, should ever be the case..- But what is the 
nature of this bill? It embraces asifigle article of manu- 
factures, and seeks to establish a local monopoly in New 
England, in favor of the manufacturers of that article, 
Its friends have manifested no fellow feeling for other 
suffering interests of the country. My constituents are 


the manufacturer, and have supplied bim with the raw i essentially agricultural. For peycral years, the price 
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of grain has becn so low, as scarcely to afford the farmer 
a comfortable subsistence. Although every good man 
must deplore the excessive use of spiritsin which the 
People of this country indulge 
dictate of policy, if the article must be used, that of do- 
mestic origin ought to be preferred. In proportion as 
you substitute the use of whiskey for foreign spirits, in the 
same proportiondo you increase the demand, and the 
price forthe grain of the farmer. 
is, therefore, 
Pennsylvania, and one in which she has, and she feels, a 
deep interest. Under these impressions, I confess I was 
utterly astonished to find that not one Representative from 
New England voted for the 
man frem Kentueky, [Mr. WICKLIFFE, ] to impose an ad- 
ditional duty on the importation of foreign spirits. 

If Pennsylvania be true to herself, she can vindicate 
her own rights, She has but to will it, and her farmers 
shall be protected. Without the vote of her Nepresen- 
tatives, this bill cannot pass. We have it in our power 
to impose any reasonable terms which we think proper. 


Ifwe so determine, our whiskey will be protected. Ii 
peal then to my colleagues ; I ask them, will you forgo 


ay 
the only opportunity which we may ever have, of 
encouraging one of the great staples of our State? If 
this bill should now become a law, can any person che- 
rish the delusive hope, that we may have our staples pro- 
tected the next year? We shall then have all to ask, and 
nothing to give. If our farmers must pay an additional 
price of 50 per cent. for the woollens which they wear, let 


them have some equivalent in the increased price of 


their grain. 

It has been contended, that this bill will essentially 
benefit the agricultural interest ; it has even been called 
an agricultural bill. Should it pass, the wool-growers 
will soon feel its injurious effects upon them, in the un- 
creased importation of foreign wool. But, even if it were 
beneficial to wool-growers, within a moderate distance 
of the great Eastern manufactories, could it produce 


z yet, it is the clearest | 


The distilling interest | 
one of great importance to the State of 


proposition for the gentle | 


| additional duty on foreign spirits, and on hemp. 


foreign article, and thus promoted our domestic manufac- 
tures; yet, that portion of foreign articles which still con- 
tinued to be imported, by paying a higher rate of duty, 
has, heretofore, prevented the revenue from sinking. 
Such cannot be the case, under the operation of the pre- 
sent bill. 

Mr. B. again called upon his colleagues to assist him in 
imposing an additional duty on the importation of for- 
eign spirits. He had expected aid in this attempt from 
New England, but experience had taught him that was a 
vain hope. Hehad believed, from some remarks upon 
a former day, of the gentleman from Rhode Island, then 
in his cye, [Mr. Buncxs} that Pennsylvania would have 
had his powerful assistance, in protecting her domestic 
industry. He had declared that he would vote for an 
Mr. B. 
said, if he were mistaken, he wished that gentleman 
would correct him. [Here Mr. Bunazs observed, that, 
when the gentleman from Pennsylvania had done, he 
would then have an opportunity of answering him.} Mr. 
B. concluded by expressing a hope that the House would 
cither now adjourn, as it was very late, to allow time for 
reflection, or else negative this bill, and thus constrain 
its friends to unite with us in protecting other great. 
interests of the country, as well as the manufacture of 
woollens, 

Mr. STEWART replied to Mr. BUCHANAN, and in- 
sisted that the bill protected the agricultural interests 
of that State. 

Mr. BURGES rose in reply to some allusions made to 
į him in the speech of Mr. Bucuanay. He resisted the idea 
that the bill ought net to pass because the largest manu- 
factories were situated in a particular part of. the country, 


at a distance from its centre ; and argued to show that the 
effect of protecting this manufacture would ultimately be 
to save to the poor man the whole amount of the cost of 
importation, and of the duty, so that he would get his coat 
for three dollars instead of eight. 

Mr. McDUFFIE then said, he mustbeg the indulgence 


any considerable effect upon our agriculture in the Mid- | of the House, even at that late hour of the day, while he 


dle. States ? 
expense of sending their wool to New England, and 
sustain a competition there with the New England wool- 
grower? Certainly not. I believe, unless it be the mar- 
ket which the Steubenville manufactory affords to the 
wool-growers of Western Pennsylvania, but a small quan- 
tity of our wool leaves the State. It is an idle, a delusiye 
hope, to expect that it can be transported to the New 
England manufactories. It isa mere shadow; but it is 
one which I fear we shall exclusively pursue, instead of 
obtaining-a great, a substantial, and a lasting benefit, 
which is placed within our grasp. 

There is another view of the subject, which demands 
the attention of this House. We ought never, by any 
act of legislation, to invade the sinking fund of ten mil- 
lions per annum, which has been pledged for the pay- 
ment of the nationaldebt. It. should ever remain invio- 
late. Itig holy ground. True policy demands that the 
national debt should be extinguished as speedily as pos- 
sible, In these halcyon timesof peace, we are too prone 
to forget that we may be again involved in war ; that we 
may again have to resort to the credit of the nation to 
sustain its Government. What would be our condition, 
ifwe were compelled, in the vindication of the rights or 
the honor of the counfry, to enter into the contest en- 
cumbered with a large national debt? Ileave cach 
gentleman to answer this question for himself. ‘This bill, 
should it become a law, will cut off about 1,500,000 dol- 
lars fromi our annual revenue, Our Treasury is not now ina 
condition to bear such a blows. Thisisa striking point of 


difference between protection and prohibition. Informer | 
protecting, although the | 


tariffs, which have been.met ely 
increase of the duty diminished the importation-of the 


Could our Pennsylvania farmers incur the | submitted 


a very few remarks to its consideration, which 
he was induced to offer, more from the extraordinary cha- 
racter of the argument just advanced by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island, (My. Bunexs,} than from any pre- 
determination of his to enter into the discussion of the 
measure at that stage of the proceeding. 

It was my intention [said Mr. Mc)D.]} to have reserved 
any views I might desire to present until the third reading 
of the bill; and, though I have been partially diverted 
from that determination by the cause already stated, it is 
yet my intention to confine my present remarks to the re- 
futation of some of the arguments advanced in favor of 
the bill, and to a plain and practical analysis of the bear- 
ing and operation of the duties it imposes upon the differ- 
ent classes of the community, . It is still, however, my in- 
tention to present some additional views on the general 
principles and political tendency of this measure, when 
the question shall be put on the final passage of the bill ; 
unless, indeed, I shall be cut short by the summary disci- 
pline of the previous question, which, though it has be- 
come a very fashionable instrument in the hands of a pre- 
determined majority, is certainly not on that account the 
less odious and oppressive. 

I feel, sir that Iam called upon, asa member of this 
House andas a member of that great family which recogni- 
ses reason as the standard of its actions, to repel, as a pos- 
itive insult to my understanding, an argument which has 
been urged by the gentleman from Rhode Island, and 
which I cannot permit to go forth to the world as one that 
hasbeen calmly entertained and seriously countenanced 
by the American Congress. The manufacturers of Bos- 
ton and its vicinity, who now have a protecting duty of 


| thirty-three and one-third per cent, with the charges of 
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: i : before us with a memo- | caused them to renounce forever their allegiance to the 
anepo sn they jeri that, with all the advantage of British Crown. I know it will be thought by some that 
this high protection, they cannot maintain a successful | thisis strong language. I can only say that I have care. 
compaction with the British manufacturers. In other | fully weighed my words, and have not uttered one which 
words, that the British fabric, after paying the duty im- | the occasion does not, in my judgment, imperatively de- 
possed by the tariff of 1824, and all the expenses incident mand, and which 1 am not fully prepared to vindicate and 
to its transportation, can be sold in our markets at alow- | maintain. , : a ; 
er price than the domestic fabric can be afforded. And| A great deal has been said, during this discussion, about 
yet the gentleman from Rhode Island, at the very. moment the protection and encouragement which this measure is 

i calculated to afford to the agricultural interest. But I 


he is supporting a measure which can only. be sustained a : 
the alleged insufficiency of the present protection, | trust in God that the great body of the farmers, in every 
Ver gtataly mioh 7 r y ..| State in the Union, will have too much intelligence to be 


very gravely informs the House that the effect of the enor- | $ 
mous additional duty we are now about to levy onthe | imposed upon by such an outrageous mockery of all ar- 
foreign fabric, will be to enable ‘* the poor man to buy a} gument, and to be made the willing victims of a policy, 

which, if not designed, is certainly calculated to render 


coat for three dollars, instead of eight!’ Yes, sir we are ; f 
now told, by one ofthe most distinguished gentlemen that the honest labor of the country subservient and tributary 
to its accumulated capital, 


has ventured to open his mouth in favor of this measure, i , 
p A gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srewant,} with 


and it is a fair specimen of the arguments by which it is 1 [ n 
supported, that, though our manufacturers cannot sustain | all the pomp and solemnity, but I will not say with all the 
the competition with their foreign rivals, with the extrava- | precision, of a scientific demonstration, has undertaken to 
gant protection they now enjoy, yet if we will increase | show, by whathe is pleased to denominate ‘a philoso- 
the duty upon foreign manufactures from fifty to two | phical analysis of\woollen cloth,” that the farmers of Penn- 
hundred per cent. our own manufacturers can afford the sylvania are to be vastly benefitted by paying to the New 
domestic fabric for little more than one-third of the price, | England manufacturers some forty or fifty per cent, more 
which they cannot now afford to take for it, without invol- | for woollen goods, then they now pay for the same descrip- 
tion of merchandise, imported from abroad. In order to 


ving the utter ruin of their establishments ! Sir, such an b 
argument as this is not only an insult to my understand-| make out this extraordinary proposition, the gentleman 
ing, and that of every member of an enlightened delib-| ask, ‘* what is cloth, philosophically considered ?” And 
crative assembly like this, but it would be an insult to the then, proceeding to answer his own question, he says, (I 
understanding of the humblest farmer or mechanic in | quote his very words, ) “itis nothing more nor less than 
Pennsylvania—and it is obviously intended for that meri- | the grass that feeds the sheep, that yield the wool, that 
dian—if addressed to him with the view of palliating or | makes the manufacture.” Now, sir, although I will not 
disguising the self-evident effect and oppressive injustice venture to be responsible for the accuracy of this, as a 
philosophical analysis of woollen cloth, yet common jus- 


of this extraordinary measure. The gentleman tells us| p ) 
that those who purchase the domestic manufacture avoid | tice requires me to say, that as a genealogical description, 
it has all the beautiful simplicity and some portion even. 


the payment of the duty laid upon the foreign article, as r p 
well as the expenses of transportation. ‘True, sir; and | of the poetical measure, of the well known nursery story 
what is the intrinsic weight of this ingenious but flimsy of the *‘ House that Jack built.” E 
sophism? The consumer, to be sure, avoids paying thir-| It seems, then, that the philosophical researches of the 
ty-three and one third per cent. to his own Government, | gentleman have led to the important discovery, that the 
and thereby the public revenue is diminished to that | grass of Pennsylvania enters so largely into the fabrication 
extent : he also avoids paying some eight or ten per cent. | of the woollen manufactures of Massachusetts, that it is 
for transportation, and thereby the shipping interest and | the true policy of the farmers, mechanics, and laborers of 
naval marine of the country are thus far sacrificed ; but | Pennsylvania to pay an aggregate annual tax of from one 
does he, as the gentleman from R. I, would have us to | to two hundred thousand dollars, for the encouragement 
believe, actually save these items in the price of the article j of the woollen manufacturers of New England. Now I 
he consumes ? On the contrary, the fact is not tobe ques- | would respectfully ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
tioned, that he will be compelled, by the operation of | who seers to stand in the convenient attitude of support- 
this bill, to pay, upon an aycrage, seventy-five, instead of | ing, with equal zeal, the interests which are sustained and 
forty, per cent. upon the foreign cost of the article, with | those which are sacrificed by this measure, to state for the 
nothing to console him for the increase of his burdens, | information of the House, what quantity of wool is annual- 
but the partriotic reficetion, that instead of paying thirty- | ly exported from Pennsylvania to the New England manu- 
three and a third per cent. to support his own Govern- | factories ? I have taken some pains to ascertain the extent 
ment, and cight or ten per cent. to sustain the shipping | of this wool trade, from the persons most likely to possess 
interest and naval marine of the country, he will have to | correct information on the subject, and J find that, though 
a few straggling fleeces may occasionally find their way 


pay seventy-five per cent. into the pockets, and for the ex i ona 
clusive benefit of, a very small number of capitalists, who | from Pennsylvania to Massachusetts, it is wholly unknown 
as abranch of business, in the commercial annals of either 


have made large investments in manufacturing establish- s k 
ments : And this is what the gentleman from Rhode Island | of those States. It is obvious that the farmers of Massa-. 
chusetts alone, to say nothing of the adjacent New Eng- 


means by saving to the consumer the impost duties and 

the freight of the foreign manufacture. Sir, it is in vain | land States, are competent to supply double the quantity 
that gentlemen attempt to disguise the fact, that this | of wool which may be required for all the New England 
is a most onerous and oppressive tax upon the great mass | manufacturing establishments. New England, then, will, 
of the people, levied without even the semblance of a | in fact, enjoy a monopoly for supplying əs well the manu- 
national object, and professedly intended for the exclusive | factories with raw wool, as the great mass of the consum- 
ers throughout the Union with the manufactured article. 


purpose of sustaining the manufacturing establishments of i 
But admitting, for thc purpose of illustration, that the 


New England. And Ido most confidently assert, that 
both in regard to the extent of the burden imposed, and | farmers of Pennsylvania could enter into an equal compe- 
the tyranny of the principle involved in its imposition, | tition with those of New England, and could reasonably 
this measure is more justly obnoxious to the indignation | calculate on supplying a considerable proportion of the 
of the people of the United States, than the entire series | wool required for the use of the manufactories ; even up- 

on that supposition, this measure would involve the un- 


of taxes by which the infatuated ministry of George HL 
alienated the attachment of these insulted colonies, and | compensated sacrifice of the interests of all the consumers 
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of woollen goods in Pennsylvania, consisting of the me- 
chanics and laborers of every description, and the great 
mass of the farmers themselves, who do not grow wool for 
exportation, for the unjust and partial purpose of promot- 
ing, by this sacrifice, the interest ofa few wealthy farmers, 
who would monopolize the wool trade with New England, 
even if it should become more extensive than the most 
sanguine can now anticipate. And I will venture to ex- 
press the opinion, that any one of the various descriptions, 
of mechanics, (the blacksmiths or carpenters, for exam- 
ple, ) which constitute so large a portion of the consu- 
mers, and upon whom the oppressive burden of this tax 
mustfall, will include a larger number of individuals than 
will equal the number of wool growers who can hope to 
participate in the benefit of this measure. And let ithere 
be remembered and remarked, that, in the true spirit 
which has invariably characterized this species of legisla- 
tion, in all countries, this measure would seem to have 
been studiously devised, for the purpose of advancing the 
interests of the few and the wealthy, at the expense of the 
many and the poor. Not satisfied with imposing an equal 
rate of duty upon every description of cloth, the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures have made a discrimination more 
odious and aristocratical than any thing ever altempted 
even in England. For, while the duty upon the finer 
qualities of broadcloth is scarcely increased at all by this 
-bill, the duty upon the coarser descriptions of woollen 
goods is raised to the enormous average of more than one 
bundred and fifty per cent. Inverting the rule by which 
a wise and just legislature should be governed in the im- 
position of the burdens of taxation, those whoare least able 
to pay are selected as the peculiar victims of the prohi- 
bitory provisions of the bill. For it will scarcely be de- 
nied, I presume, that the duty upon most of those de- 
scriptions of cloths which are consumed by the middling 
and poorer classes of people, are carried to the point of 
prohibition ;and that almost the entire weight of this art- 
fully disguised exaction will fall upon those classes of the 
community who cannot, in the smallest degree, participate 
initsbenefits. For while the blacksmiths, the carpenters, 
the tanners, the shoemakers, the tailors, the hatters, :and 
the various other descriptions of mechanics, as well asthe 
small farmers and common laborers, who will be obliged 
to clothe themselves at the enormous increase of Sorty or 
fifty per cent. in the price of the woollen fabrics they 
may require, can derive no possible benefit from this bill, 
their wealthy neighbors, who wear finer cloth, will have 
to sustain scarcely any increase at all in the price of their 
clothing, and will enjoy an exclusive monopoly of the 
benefits, such as they are, which this measure is calculated 
to produce. 

An idea seems 
and oppressive only 
this erroneous impression, 
graphically a middle groun 


to prevail that this measure is injurious 
to the Southern States ; and, under 
some persons, occupying geo- 
d, may perhaps have conclud- 
ed, that. the only question te be considered is, whether 
they will tax the tobacco, the cotton, and the rice making 
States, for the benefit of the New England manufactures. 
This, sir, is a very great mistake: for though the burdens 
of this measure will be peculiarly oppressive to the South, 
they are by no means confined to that portion of the coun- 
try. But it is worth while to inquire, with a view to de- 
velop the true genius of this system of legislation, how 
it happens that the Southern States are so much more 
unanimous in their opposition to it, than any other part of 
the Union. It results from the fact, peculiar to the States 
which make cotton, tobacco, and rice, that the interests 
of the capitalist and the laborer, of the rich and the poor, 
stand equally opposed to this oppressive system. 
not, sir, because there is more intelligence, or a more per- 
fect knowledge of the principles of political economy in 


those States, but because those classes of the people who | 
in all countries, i 


possess most of thatintelligence, and who, 


It is | 


form and control the public opinion of the whole commu. 

nity on such subjects, are not bribed by the seductive in- 

fluence of bounties and monopolies, to betray and sacri- 

fice the interests of the great mass of the people. Ihave 

more than once stated upon this floor, and history. will sus- 

tain me in the assertion, that whenever the Government 

of any country undertakes to interfere with the rights of 
private property, by taxing one portion of the community 

for the benefit of another, combinations will be invariably 

formed between the different descriptions of capitalists, 

to sacrifice the laboring and poorer classes, under false pre- 

tences of patriotism, at the shrine of wealth and avarice. 

The history of English bounties, and protections, and pro- 
hibitions, is nothing more than a practical commentary on 

this proposition. But there is no portion of the now ex- 
ploded system of England, which furnishes a more striking 
illustration, on this point, than the measure we are now 

discussing. The wealthy growers of wool, and the manu- 
facturers of woollen cloths, confined to a few States, and 

not amounting, perhaps, to one-twentieth part of the po- 
pulation of either of those States, have managed, by the 

artful use ofa few such cabalistic phrases, as ‘* the Ame- 

rican system,” and ‘* the protection of home industry,” 
aided by Mathew Carey’s interminable masses of statisti- 

cal nonsense, to delude, as it would seem, the people who 

are the very victims of this measure, into a temporary 

acquiescence in its policy.. Yes, sir, the intelligence and’ 
capital of those States, acting with the concert and the ef- 
fect which naturally belong to their operations, have pro- 
duced among the mass of the people one of the most ex- 

traordinary and fatal delusions that has existed since we 

have beenanation. For I think it extremely. doubtful 

whether there is a single Congressional district in the 
Union, with the exception of two or three in New Eng- 

lang, in which you will not find two or three poor men 
heavily taxed by this bill where there will be one, of any- 
description, benefitted by it. An honorable member, now 

on this floor, who hasa large flock of sheep, and I believe 
there are many such among us, frankly acknowledged to 
me that none but the wealthy farmers could participate in 
the benefits of this system, so far as the wool growers are 

concerned. 

But, sir, there is another view of this subject, connect- 
ed with the geographical divisions of our country, and the 
federative character of our Government, which demands 
the most anxious and solemn consideration. In reference 
to this view of the question, I do not hesitate to express 
it as my decided opinion, that there is no State in this 
Union, not excepting Massachusetts, which, if it were a 
separate and independent republic, would adopt this pro- 
hibitory measure, for controlling the commerce and capi- 
tal of its own citizens. As this proposition, if true, is 
pregnant with a moral of the utmost magnitude, I will en- 
deavor to make it apparent by a plain and practical 
suggestion, which I will submit for the consideration of 
the gentlemen from Massachusetts. 

It is. universally agreed, I believe, by the politicians of 
both the two great adversary schools of Adam Smith and 
Mathew Carey, that a system of bounties is as effective 
for the protection of domestic industry, as a system of im- 
post duties. -Indced, sir, I believe it is generally conced- 
ed, that it produces its effect more directly, and with less 
embarrassment to the other interests of the community, 
that. any other kind of protection. The only other par- 
ticular in which it differs from the proposed system, is 
the undisguisedness with which it levies a tax from the 
great mass of the people, and bestows it upon the favored 
objects of legislative patronage. I would, then, respect- 
fully, and with becoming diffidence, recommend the gen- 
| tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wensten,] who recently 

presented a document from the Legislature of that State, 
urging Congress to paotect her incorporated manufactur- 
ing companies, to go home and tell the Legislature of 
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Massachusetts to protect their own manufacturers by their 
own legislaűon. É presume they will not feel pia eas 
ed. by.any constitutional scruples : for they certam y ave 
the constitutional power to give any bounty they please to 
any branch of their domestic industry. But does any one 
believe they would venture todo it? Have they ev e 
granted the slightest bounty, or favor, or exemption, to 
these suffering manufacturers, or even agitated the ques- 
tion of making such a grant? No, sir: they dare not as- 
sume the responsibility of taxing their own constituents, 
to support their own manufacturers.. And yet they very 
modestly ask Congress to impose a most unequal and op- 
pressive tax upon the People of the United States, ayon 
edly for-that purpose. Task, sir, with what face can they 
make such a graccless requisition ? Upon what principle 
of justice or sound policy can the People of the Middle, 
the Western, and the Southern States, be called upon to 
afford to the manufacturers of New England a contribu- 
tion, which the local Legislatures, whose special duty it 


is to relieve their own citizens, would never t.ink of 


granting? Sir, it is in vain to attempt to disguise or pal- 
Hate this enormous outrage upon every principle of sound 
legislation and constitutional freedom. „This Govern- 
ment cannot exist under a system of taxation which per- 
verts the powers granted for national objects to the op- 
pression of one part of the Union for the benefit of ano- 
ther. A more odious and irresponsible tyranny can 
scarcely be conceived, than the Government of so exten- 
sive a country acting upon such principles. What is it 
to my constituents, sir, that they are represented on this 
` floor, when Massachusetts, feeling power (which God 
kows how she gut) and forgetting right,” h s he means 
of extorting from them, through the agen-y of this Go- 
ve. nment, the hard earnings of their industry, to swell 
the profits of a few wealthy manufacturers ? When there 
is a dead majority agains the interest of thos I repre- 
sent, whether that majority is produced by avarice, infa- 
tuation, or political combination, they cannot but feel 


that they are taxed, oppressively taxed, by the votes of 


those who are not responsible to them, and for thetbenc- 
fit of those whom thuy are under no obligation to support 
It was to support this Government,” to provide for the 
common detence and general welfare ,” that they entered 
into this Union, And allow me to say they are second to 
no People for the spirit of disinterested nationality with 
which they have sustained this Government in allits na- 
tional operations. I trust I have always acted, and shall 
always act, with the liberality which becomes the Repre- 
sentative of sucha People Whenever a national object 
is presented, essential to the safety, the honor, or the ge- 
neral welfare of the Republic, Ido not stop to inquire 
whether other sections of ihe Union will pay less of the 
expense, or derive incidentally more of the benefit, than 
my own. But, sir, the same spirit of patriotism which 
yields a cheerful acquiescence in the burdens necessary 
to support the Government of our common country, rises 
indignant when the attempt is made to extort, by the 
forms of law, what it would be downright robbery to take 
without this empty mockery. of deliberation. I say 
empty mockery of deliberation—for avarice has neither 
ears to hear reason, nor a heart to feel the sentiments of 
jusice, Sir, the mercenary spirit in which this measure 
has originated, is not more odious than would be the 
degradation of silently and patiently submitting to it. It 
is the most shameless and daring attempt that has ever 
been made since our ancestors fled from European op- 
pression, to convert the great mass of the People, bya 
system of taxation, general only in its burdens, and 
wretchedly partial in its benefits, into the tributary vas- 
sals of a few lordly manufacturers. 

And what is the general condition of the People of the 
United States upon whom the weight of this oppressive 
measure is to be now thrown? It isa period of general 


embarrassment, and distress throughout all the depart- 
ments of agriculture and commerce. 
commerce, against which human wisdom cannot provide, 
but which human folly may greatly aggravate, have fallen 
more heavily upon the cotton growing States than upon 
any other portion of the Union. , 
already affected most seriously the European derand for 
cotton. The consequence has been, an excess of pro- 
duction beyond the demand, and a consequent fall in 
price greately disproportioned to that excess. This, add- 
ed to the other causes of commercial embarrassment, by 
which the whole trading world is more orless affected, . 
has reduced the profit upon the entire mass of capital in- 


The vicissitudes of 


The tariff of 1824 has 


vested in the growing of cotton, in the proportion of 
from seven to two and a half per cent. within a very few 
years, The cultivation of this great staple is becoming 
every year less profitable, and those engaged in it less 
prosperous. And this is the period selected for subject- 
ing a declining branch of the national industry, not only 
to heavy taxes, but indirectly to commercial prohibition, 
for the purpose of enabling the manufacturers of New 
England to extend their investments in the only growing 
and profitable branch of. that industry. 

And, sir, there is to be no end to this system of succes- 
sive tampering, till we reach the point of a general pro- 
hibition. For have we not been boastingly told, that, 
since the last tariff, the capital invested in the business of 
woollen manufactures has increased from 10 to 40 mil- 


lions? And are we to adopt the principle of legislating 


not only to sustain existing establishments, but to enable 
new, and sudden, and extravagantly large, investments, to 
realize a speculating profit ? If we go on upon this 
principle, I can see noend to the system. The propos- 
ed tariff may cause the investment of forty millions 
more; and if we hold ourselves bound to force a profitable 
market for all the manufactures that such excessive in- 
vestinents can produce, we shall have no point to stop at 
short of absolute prohibition and the ruin of commerce, 
Gentlemen have surely forgotten the first elementary 
principle of political economy, if they suppose that any 
human regulation, short of absolute despotism, can keep 
up the price, and supply a marset, for an article of which 
the production is suddenly increased four-fold. The in- 
evitable effect of such an increase is an excess of produc- 
tion; and when this excess is greatly beyond the de- 
mand, you had as well attempt to reverse the eternal 
laws of nature, as to keep up the price of the article. 
We are perpetually exposed to the operation of this 
principle in the production of cotton. A large surplus 
ruins the market; and we cannot, for example, obtain as 
much for six hundred thousand bales as we could for five 
hundred thousand. Whatis our remedy? Do we call 
upon the Government to give us a market? No, sir; 
we diminish our production. But this painful operation 
is not necessary with the manufacturers. They have 
only to avoid too rapid an increase. 

‘the gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Benexs,] has 
been pleased to give my friend from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
Bucuanan,] a paternal rebuke, for alluding to the undeni- 
able fact that this bill is intended principally for the be- 
nefit of the manufacturers in Boston and ‘its vicinity. 
This, it seems, is throwing a sectional fire-band into the 
national councils? Why, sir, this certainly caps the cli- 
max of parental indulgence. We see about to be im- 
posed upon the people of the United States. a tax 
amounting to at least five or six millions of dollars, for 
the use of the corporated companies of Massachusetts ; 
and when we complainof this system of robbery in dis- 
guise, which has nothing national in it but the suffering it 
inflicts, we are fretfully reproached for having eyes to 
see the hand that would plu der us, and spirit to resent 
the contemplated outrage. Gentlemen must suppose us 
ether more or less than men, that we are cither abso- 
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lutely blind to our rights, or elevated above every feeling 
of resentment for attempted injuries, if they expect usto 
be the calm and philosophical spectators of a ceremony 
in which the agricultural and commercial interests of the 
whole Union are offered up at the voracious shrine of 
a Boston monopoly. 

And'I. will take this occasion to remark, that, if ever 

the councils of this country are tobe distracted by dis- 

- cussions. dangerous to the harmony and to the existence 
of the Union, it will be by measures of -this description. 
All the sordid and mercenary principles ofour nature un- 
avoidably mingle in such discussions. In the very nature of 
things it must be a conflict into which no sentiment of 
patriotism. can enter; a conflict into. which no sentiment 
of patriotism can enter; a conflict between a self-interested 
majority on the one hand, attempting to disguise, under 
the pretence of some public and patriotic motive, the true 
character of the measure ; and of an oppressed minority 
on the other, equally outraged by the injurics inflicted, 
and the mockery of flimsy pretences, by which their 
understandings are insulted. Such a contest has all 
the elements of settled hostility and permanent alienation 
of feeling, without any thing to soothe the angry passions 
it necessarily brings into action. Gentlemen ought not, 
therefore, to be surprised at the excitement now mani- 
fested, In modern times free nations estimate liberty 
principally for the security it affords.to private property 
against the hand of unjust power. ifit is natural to man 
to. detest the tyrant who seizes his property and converts 
it to the gratification of his own avarice or ambition, what 
sort of feeling can we be expected to indulge towards 
those who are literally attempting to build up their own 
private fortunes upon the ruin of ours? It is idle to talk 
about moderation, and temperance, and dispassionate de- 
liberation. They do not belong to the occasion. Have 
we not been repeatedly told by the friends of this mea- 
sure that argument can produce no effect? and have they 
not as repeatedly favored us with the practical commen- 
tary of the previous question, by which we are gagged 
into silence, and screwed down to submission? Sir, 
every man feels and sees that we have none of the sub- 
stance of deliberation, and the majority seem determined 
to deprive us even of the forms. Such has been the in- 
variable course in the discussion of every tariff. It is 
truly characteristic of this measure. Those may well si- 
lence the voice of reason whose ears are sealed against 
its influence. I admit, Sir, that discussion is vain and un- 
profitable here. But I trust it will open the eyes of the 
People, and break the spell which a few interested specu- 
lators have thrown over the senses of many who are to be 
the victims of their sorcery. 

In the desultory course of an argument in which I had 
no expectation of engaging this evening, I beg leave to 
submit a few remarks upon the effect which this mea- 
sure will produce upon the revenue. 

We have been told, that although it will operate as a 
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full extent of our demands for consumption, not only 
every description of woollen and cotton manufacture, 
and the raw material,- but also salt, sugar, wine, spirits, 
glass, hemp, iron, and flax, and every kind of manu» 
facture which art can fabricate from the three last enume- 
rated articles. If, under this delusive idea of protecting 
sthome industry,” you exclude, as your principle re- 
quires you to do, all the articles I have enumerated, 
what remains, I beseech gentlemen to inform us, to sus- 
tain our foreign commerce ? Sir, ingenuity and sophistry 
cannot disguise, and infatuation itself cannot but per- 
Ceive the fact, that the measure we are now required to 
adopt, and the principles upon which it is avowedly sup- 
ported, involve the utter annihilation of foreign com- 
merce, and consequently that of the revenue derived 
from imposts. It is in vain for gentlemen to say, as they 
have done, over and over again, that new branches of 
commerce will be substituted for those we destroy. 
This is morally and physically impossible. I have shown 
that this system, fairly applied, in reference to the pro- 
ductive.capacity of our country, will exclude the impor- 
tation of all the great staples of agriculture and manufios 
ture which enter into the consumption of man, including 
not only articles of necessity, but those of convenience 
and luxury also. Unless, therefore, something should be 
discovered, or invented, which has never heretofore en- 
tered into human use, there will be nothing that we can 
import from abroad but a few miserable fragments of our 
present commerce, consisting of nutmegs, pepper, -and 
pimento. I do, therefore, invoke gentlemen to look to 
the inevitable consequences of the fatal policy they are 
pursuing. It must destroy foreign commerce ; it must 
destroy our shipping interest and commercial marine ; 
and, as an unavoidable consequence, it must destroy our 
present system of revenue from imposts, This measure 
alone, which can only be regarded as an entering wedge, 
will diminish the annual income of our revenue from one 
and a half to two millions of dollars. What, Sir, will be 
the consequence ? We shall be compelled either to delay 
the payment of the public debt, and abandon the idea of 
appropriating money for a national system of internal im- 
provements, or to resort to a system of internal taxation. 
Are gentlemen prepared to meet this alternative? Iput 
it to the gentlemen from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Srrwarrt,] 
who is even more devoted to internal improvements than 
he is to the tariff, to say whether he believes the People 
will support a system of internal taxes for the purpose of 
carrying on a system of internal improvements ? He must 
know they never will; and I cannot but regret that the 
gentleman, who has for several years made internal im- 
provements his political hobby-horse, should now, after 
having almost fatigued the noble animal to death, by inju- 
dicious riding and. perpetual spurring, stab him to the 
Mio by the muffled dagger of this revenué-destroying 
tariff. j 

It is worth while to bring our minds to reflect serious- 


prohibition on a very large proportion of the woollen fa- ily upon the practical operation of a system of internal 
brics we now import, yet the revenue will not be dimi- | taxes in such a country as ours ;. and Iam sure every gen- 


nished ; and it has been gravely laid down as a principle 
in political economy, that the diminution of foreign im- 
portations will not diminish the revenue derived from 
imposts. Nothing, Sir, demonstrates more clearly the 
extraordinary delusion, Iwill not say infatuation, that 


tleman, who will bestow the proper reflection upon the 
subject, will perceive that, during peace, the People of 
this*country will not, because in the nature of the things 
they cannot, submit to such a system for any other objects 
than to sustain the civil Government and necessary insti- 


prevails on this subject, than that gentlemen of intelli- | tutions of the Republic. For I hazard nothing in saying, 


gence should seriously advance such opinions. If there 
ia any thing mathematically demonstrable, it is that the 
revenue will sustain a vast diminution by this measure ; 
and that if this system shall be pursued to its legitimate 


results, the revenue derived from imposts must be almost | from imposts. 


entirely annihilated. What is the principle, the avowed 
principle, of this system? It is to exclude from the 
home market every foreign article, either of agriculture 
or manufacture, which our own country -ean produce. 
Now it'is obvious that our country can produce, to the 


that three Millions of revenue, levied directly from the 
People, and expended in parts of the Union remote from 
the place of contribution, would be more sensibly felt, 
and actually more oppressive, than nine millions derived 
Suppose, for example, that a million of 
dollars should be annually levied in-Ohio and Kentucky, 
and expended on the Atlantic frontier, or that the same 
sum should be annually levied: in North and South Caro- 
lina, and expended in the valley of the Mississippi. It is 
perfectly certain, that such-an operation, while it would 
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be like à shower of gold to those parts of the Union 
where ‘the money should be expended, would be insup- 
portably oppressive to the States which made the contri- 
bition, and were excluded: from the benefits of the ex- 
penditure. For-there is nothing in the. actual operations 
of trade which would ever carry back to Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, in the one case, or to North and South Carolina in 
the other, the money taken from them by the Govern- 
ment. A ruinous and incurable derangement of the cir- 
culating medium would be the unavoidable consequence. 
In fact, nearly the whole circulating medium of the tribu- 
taty States would be abstracted from them ; and it would 
be just as impossible for the People to endure such a 
state of things, as to live and breathe without the vital 
atmosphere. Under the present system of revenue, 
these evils are not felt. ‘The money is collected in the 
Eastern cities, and, in the natural course of things, the 
principal part of the Government expenditures are made 
there also. 

It will be vain for gentlemen to say that, in point of 
fact, the money raised by internal taxes will be ex- 
pended at the points and in the proportion of the con- 
tribution. By the Constitution, taxes must be levied 
by uniform laws ; whereas, from the very nature and ob- 
ject of the expenditures of our Government, they must 
continue to be, as they always have been, partial and 
local. This is the great cause of the fecbleness of our 
financial power, under any other system than that of 
imposts; and it should admonish gentlemen who fecl 
any interest in maintaining the great institutions of our 
country, and prosecuting a national system of internal 
improvements, to stay the fatal hand of this suicidal po- 
licy, which will cut off for ever the only resources by 
which those great objects can be effected. 

And here, Sir, 1 must beg leave to address myself, in 
a particular manner, to the Western gentlemen, who, if 
Lam not utterly mistaken, are even morc interested in 
opposing this New England monopoly than Lam. The 
only formin which the operations of this Government can 
benefit the Western States, is that of appropriations for 
internal improvement; and the only resources from which 
such appropriations can be made, are those which this 
measure, and the system of which it is a part, must inevi- 
tably destroy. It does appear to me, therefore, that, in 
supporting this measure, the Western States not only suf- 
fey, in common with the other parts of the Union, the 
heavy burden of disguised taxation which it imposes, but 
also sacrifice the system of internal improvements, with- 
out one solitary advantage to console or to compensate 
them for the offering. For what possible benefit, let me 
ask, can the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, and Hlinois derive from this measure ? While their 
citizens will pay an average increase of forty or fifty per 
cent. on the woollen fabrics they consume, the heaviest 
part of it falling upon the middle and poorer classes, it is 
not too much say, that they will not annually manufacture 
a single yard of woollen cloth, or sell a thousand pounds 
of wool to the manufacturers, in consequence of this mea- 
sure, for twenty years to come. Every gentleman must 
know, that manufacturing establishments can only exist 
where there is a dense population and accumulated capi- 
tal; and that, in these respects, as well as in regard to the 
perfection of machinery, New England has a more decid- 
ed advantage over the Western States, than Great Britain 
has over New England. Unless, therefore, as was well 
suggested by my friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucua- 
nan,] the Western States adopt (which they cannot con- 
stitutionally,) a tarif against New England, they can 


all the series of tariff regulations, which have been-adopt- 
ed since the war, no manufactories, either of cotton or 
woollen goods, have ever been made in the Western 
States which I have enumerated; and while, under the 
tariff of 1824, an additional capital of thirty millions has 
been invested-in the woollen manufactories of Massachu- 
‘setts, not a single dollar has been thus invested in: those 
States. Itis perfectly obvious, therefore, that, if we'were 
to destroy foreign commerce and foreign competition al- 
together, the only effect would be, in the ten times re- 
peated phrase of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Srewarr,] to substitute ‘New England for Old Eng- 
“land,” as the theatre of the manufactures required for 
our consumption, and to raise the price of these manufac- 
tures forty or fifty per cent. at the expense of the con- 
sumer, and for the benefit of the New England manufac- 
turing companies. 

Sir, this is the second occasion on which it has been my 
lot to address this House against this odious system of 
monopoly; and I cannot but deplore the fact, that one of 
the able champions of free trade, by whose side I former- 
ly struggled against this system, when it had some pre- 
tensions to moderation and nationality, should now be 
found in the ranks of his former adversaries, when the 
measure proposed will carry the restrictive system to the 
point of prohibition. I regret this the more sincerely, 
because all our Eastern allies have gone over in a body 
with their leader. I can only say ‘tempora mutantur.” 
I doubt not that the gentlemen alluded to have reasons 
for the change, satisfactory to themselves and to their 
constituents. But whatever changes others may have 
undergone, I must be excused for continuing the decided 
friend of free trade, and the decided opponent of unjust 
restrictions and monopolies. I sincerely believe this sys- 
tem will destroy our commerce, our naval power, and our 
national revenue, and inflict a grievous burden upon the 
community at large. In the name, therefore, of the Peo- 
ple I represent, and of the People of the United States, 
I do solemnly protest against this measure as unjust, ty- 
rannical, and intolerably oppressive. 

Mr. STORRS said that he must ask the indulgence of 
the House for a few moments. The gentlemen on the 
other side of the Hall (Mr. Bucxaway and Mr. Burgess) 
seem to treat this measure-as a questiqn between Penn- 
sylvania and New England; and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania condemns it as a partial system of legistation, in- 
tended merely to favor a few Boston and Salem capitalists. 
If that were indeed the cnly operation of the bill, I know 
of no reason why they are not entitled to as much favor 
here as any other section of the country, if our general 
interest require this mcasure at our hands. But I beg 
leave, said Mr. S., to protest against the whole course of 
this argument. It is neither a bill for the exclusive be- 
nefit of Boston or Salem. ‘here is one State in the 
Union, not so very small as to be easily forgotten, that 
seems to be entirely overlooked. With a population 
rapidly approximating two millions, and several millions 
of capital invested in manufacturing establishments, her 
interests are, at least, worth taking into account on this 
floor, on every question that affects the prosperity of the 
domestic industry of the country. The State of New 
York manufactured in 1824 nearly fourteen millions of 
yards of cloth of all descriptions, and she must continue 
to increase the means of her independence, unless her 
interests are neglected or defeated here’by her own Re- 
presentatives or those from other States. The gentleman 
has truly said, that the memorials on which the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures acted, in the first instance, came 


never enjoy any part of the benefits of this system, while | from New England ; but of what importance is it from 


they must continue to suffer, directly or indirectly, more 
than an equal proportion of its burdens. 


plain and palpable truths of our current history. 
Vou. WL—65 


ortior In these re- : 
marks, I am not dealing in speculation, but uttering the | 
Under : 


what quarter they came? It must be quite immaterial 
who has been the first to bring this question before us, if 
the measure is demanded by the national interest. But 
this, in truth, is neither a Boston—ora Salem—ora New 
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England bill. It isa New York—an Ohio—a Pennsylva- 
nia bill; most emphatically ‘a Pennsylvania bill. These 
States are deeply—perhaps] 1 ought to add, vitally, con- 
gerned: in its success. Their prosperity peculiarly de- 
‘mands it from us. ‘Théy possess a water power equal to 
the wiiole steam power of England ; and the time must 
come,if they remain firm to their true policy, when it 
must be put into successful operation. No portion of the 
-plobe: presents such advantages in this respect as these 
States. I speak more. particularly of Pennsylvania. and 
New: York. Nothing is wanted but that we should se- 
cure the capital which may be invested in these States in 
manufactures, and industry and skill will supply the rest. 
It is a very narrow view of the subject to treat it asa 
measure affecting a few Boston and Salem capitalists. 
We did not reason in this way on the tariff of 1824, when 
a gentleman from Pennsylvania, then Chairman of the 
‘Committee on Manufactures,!(Mr. Topp,) so ably vindi- 
cated the justice of that bill in regard to Pennsylvania. 
We then gave an increased protection to hemp and iron— 
notas much as I thought we ought to have given—but it 
would then have been considered rather an ungracious 
argument to have said that it was a boon granted merely 
to a few. proprietors of iron ore beds and furnaces in 
Pennsylvania and New York. Indeed, sir, it was then 
said so pand the gentleman to whom I allude triumphant- 
Ay refuted the notion, and. convinced us that the protec- 
tion. which, that bill 
vania was..a national, and not a sectional measure—de- 
manded.as well by justice as an enlightened national po- 
licy. I thought, then, that we gave up too much of the 
duties on the importation of fabrics of wool, and that the 
article would have well borne a higher duty. Our ex- 
perience, since the tariff of 1824 went into operation, 
has not refuted the conclusiveness of the patriotic and 
enlightened views by which the House and the country 
were convinced of the sound policy and necessity of that 
measure. 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio, were more immedi- 
ately concerned in the duty to be imposed on woollens, 
than any of the States. The question is the same now in 
principle, though we may differ as to the degree of pro- 
tection that is required. But, if it was a Pennsylvania or 
a New York question then, itis so now. The gentleman 
. from Pennsylvania has told us that his constituents are 
agriculturists ; and so are mine; and the bill presents a 
question to. all those who represent the agricultural as 
well as the manufacturing States, which is well worth an 
answer... Is not the protecting duty on the manufactures 
of which wool is the chief material, a direct encourage- 
ment to the production of the raw material itself? If five 
or ten millions of pounds of wool are annually imported 
into the country in the form of cloth, is not its value paid 
indirectly to the wool-growers of other countries ? If the 
effect ef the-measure.is even to be a total prohibition, do 
we not create a demand on our own productive powers 
for the whole amount of the raw material excluded, let 
that amount be what it may.? And cannot our wool-grow- 
ers hear down all competition? These are questions wor- 
thy of much. consideration by all who feel an interest in 
the prosperity of thé agricultural and manufacturing 
States. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania is opposed 


gave to: the productions of Pennsyl- 
Aly 


I was then of the opinion that the interests of 


domestic industry, are no where more clearly shown than 
in Pennsylvania. No one can walk through a street in 
Philadelphia where the proof of it does not meet his cye 
at every window and shop door. Articles. of the most 
general necessity and convenience, and.of the cheapest 
materials and least labor, (of which in other times we 
have imported millions from England) -have there driven 
the foreign manufacturer out of the market. They are 
furnished of so much better materials and price, that we 
have there succeeded, in most of them, in at least secur- 
ing the monopoly of our.own market. The success of the 
cotton manufacture, too, has put down all the arguments 
which were urged against the duties for protecting it; 
and all the’predictions of general ruin and heavy taxation 
which were to follow it, have been falsified. Those Who 
oppose them will at least admit, that, in regard. to this 
branch of industry, they have been disappointed. We 
have often heard much, and something has been said in 
this debate, of the modern examples of English policy. 
We. have been told that we are adoy:ting-restrictions and 
prohibitions, while Great Britain is encouraging a system 
ot free.trade; and we hear much of the sagacity of British 
statesmen in devising and introducing this new system. 
We are not to be deluded, I trust, by a mere catch-Word. 
If gentlemen will look over the acts of Parliament which 
go ta constitute this new system of trade, which they seem 
to consider so very liberal, they may find it to be very 
different in its operation from what they assume it to be 
when they recommend it so highly tous. We seem to 
have entertained an opinion that, by this free trade 
system, we were to understand that Great Britain was 
very generously about to throw open her valuable com- 
merce or carrying trade to other Nations. But how stands 
the matter? and what has truly been her policy? The 
system began with the Kast India trade. It was called the 
freo trade system from the measures that were taken to 
break up. the monopoly of the East India Company be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope. ‘This trade was chiefly in 
the hands of that Company. They were bought off, and 
it was thrown open to the whole Empire. Not to us, 
Sir; but to the commercial, manufacturing, and shipping 
interests of Great Britain. What has been the conse- 
quence? A spirit of trade and adventure was excited, 
both in India and England : individual enterprise and 
capital were immediately embarked in it; and India, which 
received, in 1819, from the East India Company, a few 
hundred thousand pounds sterling of British manufactures, 
gave them a market for three millions of cotton and 
woollen goods in less than three years. I have no doubt 
that, by this time, it has nearly doubled.. Another branch 
of this free trade policy may be found in the introduction 
of the warchousing system into some of the West India 
Islands, by which she is preparing facilities for distribu- 
ting her manufactures threughout South America, and 
driving us out of that market. Now, Sir, these are some 
of the "principal measures which constitute this boasted 
free trade system. It is very free, indced, to the British 
navigating and manufacturing interests, but I have not so 
easily discovered, as some gentlemen appear to have done, 
how these measures are so very liberal and disinterested 
in regard to our own interests. They may be praised 
| very highly in England, by those who have becn there 


„to the bill because: he represents an agricultural district, | brought in to participate in their advantages, but 1 am 
I can only say, that we differ so widely from each other | not aware how our own country has reaped any benefits 
_in our viewgof the question, that I shall for that very | by the system. They. understand it very well`on the 
reason vote in favor.of it. I look forward with some con-' other side of the water, and well. know there whose in- 
fidence to the time when the competition among our own | terests these measures are intended to promote ; but they 
„manufacturers, and the economical application of industry | have had no very great predilections for giving facilities 
_ and skill, will be a sufficient protection to them. Compe-jfor encouraging or extending American commerce, or 
+ tition will regulate the price of this. article as. it has all | the distribution of American manufactures, in all this po- 
_ others, after they have once overcome the struggle against | licy. Itis British, purely British, throughout; aud.the 
foreign bounties and frauds. Qur ingenuity.and skill, as spirit of rivalry against the interests of your own country 
Well as our capacity and ability to succeed in securing: our | is the fecling that actuates those who have introduced and 
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those who praise that policy so highly. Some of the ithe 


cumbrous and sluggish monopolies of British trade and 
navigation have been bought off, and broken up at home, 
and their advantages thrown open to the individual enter- 
prise of the whole Kingdom ; but, if gentlemen suppose 
that, when they talk of free trade, they mean. to bring 
our own commercial-and navigating interests into-compe- 
tition with theirs, they are greatly mistaken in the princi 

ples on which the Huskisson Trade Acts are founded. 
We are now beginning to find out the sincerity of their 
professions, in relation to us, in the application of anoth- 
er part of this system to their West India Colonies. 

{Mr. CAMBRELENG here rose, and inquired if it was 
in order to diggnss the West India question on this bill? 
‘the SPEAKISS said that Mr. S. was in order in referring 
to that subject, by way of illustrating his views. Mr. 
CAMBRELENG said he hoped he should have the right 
to reply on the question. ] 

Mr. STORRS proceeded: The gentleman, said Mr. 
Sa of course, has the right to speak on this bill, or any 
other, ashe pleases, and may consult his own convenience 
in that matter. I refer tothe course which England has 
taken, under the act of Parliament of 1825, to show, that, 
in all her policy, she treats you only as her rival; and it 
requires a very slight review of the history of that trade 
to find that she intends to be exclusively governed by her 
own interests at home, and not ours, ‘hen, sir, as to the 
repeal of half a dozen of her old prohibitory duties: I 
do not mean to go into a general examination of that sub- 
ject, but I have never been able to find that, except in 
relation to one article only, she has taken off any protec- 
tion which has led to a serious competition in her own 
markets with her own manufacturers. The repeal of 
these duties was urged, on the very ground that such 
would not be the effect of the modification of them.” It 
is the opinion of those who advised the modification of 
those duties, that even in that article she will finally es- 
tablish its production at home. If we look to the articles 
affected, we shall find that other causes and advantages 
operated to secure her manufacturers in the domestic de- 
mand, that are much more than an equivalent for the re- 
peal of the duties. ‘hey were already established too 
securely to be affected by the lessening of the impost. I 
hope that some one who thinks differently will, in refer- 
ence to every article, except that to which 1 have allud- 
ed, tell us, specifically, m what branch of manufacture 
the repeal of these duties has proved injurious to her, 
by introducing competition at home, and let us know ex- 
actly what articles have been driven out of her own 
markets by foreign manufacturers. It is not enough to 
say, in gencral terms, that she has abandoned her pro- 
tecling system—that she encourages free trade, and has 
become very generous, ‘The question is, whether the re- 
peal of these duties has enabled foreigners to supplant, 
or even seriously to interfere with her own manufacturers 
at home ; and, if so, what are the articles which have 
been thus affected? We want facts, and not abstract 
speculations. Let us have a particular specification be- 
fore we agree that the principle on which the duties were 
taken off, was, that it was expedient to let into the king- 
dom a competition which might, by any possibility, put 
down her own establishments. No, sir, they understand 
this matter there much better, Some one near me refers 
to the reduction of the duties on iron. J thank him for 
the reference ; and hope that he will show us that her 
hardware and cutlery has suffered from the increased fa- 
cility of obtaining the material from which they are manu- 
factured. lL beg, too, to be understood. [Lam speaking 
of manufactures ; but in relation even to iron, as a raw 
material, gentlemen will find, if they take the trouble to 
examine, that she takes it from abroad, chiefly because 
her own production does not furnish it either in quantity 
or quality as she needs it. Lhave very often looked over 


list of duties which she has modified ; and, before. I 
give up my opinion, I hope that those who call omus, to. 
imitate this policy in the present condition’.of our own: 
country and her manufactures, will show us, specifically, 
that the operation of the repeal has been what we expe- 
rience ourselves, and point out the articles affected, and 
its extent. It isa matter about which all abstract reason» 
ing is thrown away, unless we can apply it to the same 
state of things on both sides of the water. I know very 
well that we have heard a great many professions—such. 
as, that the state of the world has changed ; that Great 
Britain is:satisfied that her policy must be more liberal ; 
that, in all this free trade system, she has been very dis- 
interested and free handed, and hopes that all other na- 
tions will throw open their markets to her ; that all which 
British trade, and British navigation, and British policy, 
seeks, is mere equality, perfect equality, even in her own 
markets. If we are to take all these professions upon 
mere trust, and not look to the acts of Parliament them- 
selves, and the operation of all those measures which she 
merely affects to claim this character for, we may be wil- 
lingly deceived. Free trade, in all her new systems, 
means nothing but freedom to British trade, to British 
ship-owners, and British manufacturers ; and gentlemen, 
who have so credulously been charmed with the high 
sounding names which have been applied. to her modern 
system of policy, will find, on a little closer examination, 
that British statesmen have been legislating for them- 
selves, and not for us. But, sir, I will not detain you 
longer. Ihave said more than I intended when 1 rose to 
speak. I hope that, whatever course gentlemen from 
other States may think the interests of their constituents 
require them to take, the delegation from New York will, 
at least, regard the prosperity of their own State. Itis 
not to be expected that the details of any measure of this 
kind will conform exactly to the opinions of all who are 
in favor of some measure of the kind. I could have 
wished, myself, that we had imposed a duty per pound 
on the weight of all imported woollen goods, in addition 
to the present ad valorem duty, and believe that it would 
have been preferable both in the certainty of its effect, 
and the facility of its collection. It would meet the evil, 
too, precisely where it is found to operate. most fraudu- 
lently and injuriously, and would have given us some 
valuable statistical details for future legislation. But the 
present bill is too valuable to be defeated by the friends 
of our domestic manufactures, and I hope we shall sup- 
port it by a united vote. 

Mr. COOK spoke in opposition to the bill, and remon- 
strated with his friends from the West on their support 
of it. 

Mr. KREMER then commenced a speech against the 
general merits of the bill, which he continued for a con- 
siderable time, and concluded with a motion that the 
House adjourn. (It was now near 8 0’clock.) 

The question being takenggthe motion was ‘carried ; 
ayes 93, noes 90. 


- 


Tuvrsnay, Fennvany 8, 1827. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS. 

The House then resumed the consideration of Mr. 
SAUNDERS’ resolution, calling for information respecting 
the selection of Printers for publishing the Laws. 

Mr. DORSEY addressed the Chair in answer to the sup- 
porters of the resolution ; but before he had finished his 
remarks, the hour allotted to the consideration of resolu- 
tions having passed away— 

The House proceeded to the Orders of the Day, which 
was the bill laying duties 

ON WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 


Mr. HOFFMAN moved to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Manufactures, With instructions soto amend 
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the same as te make the duty on wool commence at the 
same:time with the duly on woollens ; and supported his. 
motion as follows : : : 

Mr. SrzaxER: My colleague. (Mr. Asuzzr,] yesterday 
moved ‘substantially ‘the’ same amendment which I now 
propose: By the decision of the Chair, supported by the 
House; his motion. was declared not to be in order. I 
must, therefore, seek to attain, by recommitment: of the 
bill; the end which we sought by amendment in vain. . I 
shall not enter into the merits of the bill. The arguments 
have become too much attenuated, andin many instances, 
if not sophistical, yet metaphysical ; and this remark may 
apply, perhaps, equally to the debate on either side. Yet 
there are some general observations which I feel it my 
duty to notice. 

. It has been said on the floor of this House, and lately, 
that the Administration and Opposition differ in principle, 
and that the Administration is disposed to protect the do- 
mestic industry of the country, and push the great work 
ofinternal improvements. In the message of the Execu- 
tive, I have heard a recommendation of a system of inter- 
nal improvements at the expense of the United States ; 
but in his messages I have seen no recommendation of 
any measure for the encouragement of domestic industry; 
While a sense of duty obliges me to say, that I believe 
this Government has no power.to adopt a system of inter- 
nal:improvements, and that the expense will be a most 
unjust arid oppressive tax upon: the State- which I have 
the honor, jn part, to represent; and that, therefore, Iwill 
oppose any Administration which claims this power ; the 
same sense of duty obliges me to declare, that, if the Ad- 
ministration will, as it has not, recommend some proper 
measure for the protection of domestic industry, I will 
support it. Indeed, if the Executive will recommend 
measures to encourage our home industry, and an amend- 
ment of the Constitution which shall in practice place the 
Presidential election in the hands of the People, I will 
support these two measures of Administration, however 
strong I feel myself obliged to oppose its lawless claim of 
power to construct canals and roads. ' 

In the course ofthe debate, a question has been raised, 
whether Congress can impose, duties merely with a view 
to protect domestic industry ? But such a question can 
not now arise. It is too early. We have an immense 
debt of about seventy millions ; the interest must be paid; 
the principal must be reduced ; and we must meet the 
current, expenses of the Government. To do this, we 
must, for many years, levy, in some way, a revenue equal 
to-about twenty millions of dollars a year. The question 
is not, whether we will, or will not, raise this revenue : 
for that we must do. The true question is, how, and on 
what, will you levy the money? On what shall these 
taxes be charged? 1 have always thought that they 
ought to be so apportioned and levied as to afford a sub- 
stantial protection: to our home industry. Such, too, is 
the opinion: of those with whom I associate in private life, 
and for whose judgments Peptertain the greatest respect. 
But the same sober discretion which makes them favor 
this reasonable protection to home production and manu- 
factures, makes them averse to all systems of prohibition, 
as injurious and oppressive to the citizen, and destructive 
of that very home industry they would preserve. They 
reason in a plain manner. The public burthens must be 
borne ; the public debt and the current expenses of the 
Government must be paid. How shall we levy an annual 
révenue of 20 or 25 millions? Ifthe money be raised by 
direct taxés, or an excise, it is hard to meet it in cash at 
a given day, when every citizen is called to make pay- 
Ment.” In truth, the currency of the country. would be 
insufficient to meet it at once. Ifthé'tax~be indirect, it 
is easier for the consumer. The merchant and capitalist 
first.advance the money, and, as we. pay them for the ad- 

vance, we do not. feel indebted to them ; but the: consu- 


mer pays when he will, to whom he will, how he will, 
and as much only as he pleases.- He contracts with the 
merchant how, when, and in what, he is to pay, and 
therefore makes.it easy and practicable. If we must raise 
twenty millions a year, no better mode can be devised to 
do. it than by impost and tonnage-duties. When these are 
laid, as long as the articles we consume are imported, we 
pay to the foreign manufacturer the. cost of the articlesin 
his hands ; we pay to the importer the: ships’ charges, 
and his profit on the capital employed, and we pay into 
the Treasury of the United States the amount of the duty 
imposed ; and if we did not pay it in this way, we should 
be obliged to pay the same sum to the Government in 
some other tax or excise. In buying aggcles for con- 
sumption which are charged with duty@he consumer 
pays to the foreign manufacturer the value of the goods 
in his hands, say $100; and to the importer, for ships’ 
charges, and his profit, about $12; and to the ‘Freasury 
of the United States the duty imposed, say 20, 25, or $30. 
The duties imposed by law are mostly collected. There 
is no evidence of great frauds. Some small frauds, some 
slight..reductions, are undoubtedly practised; but the 
main and almost entire amount of the duty imposed, is 
collected, a3 every one will be inclined to believe, if he 
will look into the laws for its collection. In this way, the 
consumer of foreign goods, charged with a duty, while he 
supplies himself, pays the National Debt—a most desira- 
ble act—and contributes to ‘the support of the Govern- 
ment. But when he buys of the American manufacturer, 
instead of paying part to him, part to the shipper, and a 
large part into the Treasury, towards the, taxes, he pays 
the whole to our manufacturer ; that is, instead of paying 
him $100, he pays’him that, and the ships’ charges and 
duties, to the amount of 120, 130, or even $140. . This 
great excess paid to our own manufacturer induces him 
to sit down by the side’of the Amcrican farmer and plan- 
ter. By purchasing of him, we lose the opportunity of 
paying the debt and expenses of the Government; but 
our citizens acquire a vast advantage from the establish- 
ment of manufactures among us. While we import our 
goods, and the persons who make them reside in other 
countries, sometimes from the great distance, and oftener 
from the laws and policy of the countries where they re- 
side, our citizens cannot supply them either with provisi- 
ons or the raw material. Our citizens must buy of them, 
but cannot sell to them. But if the manufacturer will 
plant himself in our country, our citizens will supply him, 
not only with the raw material, but also with every neces- 
sary and every luxury of life. - This opens to our People a 
new and necessary market for their products: and it is 
surely desirable that this state of things should be brought 
about, as soon as the public debt can, in any way, bere- 
duced. lam aware that those nearest the manufacturing 
establishments will profit soonest and most from ‘this 
change ; and, therefore, it is desirable that our measures 
should be such as should cause these establishments. to 
grow up in every quarter of the country, that those who 
feel the burthens, if any, from the change, may also feel 
its benefits. : f . 

“From considerations like these, and believing that some 
greater encouragement is due to the manufacture of 
woollens, I have been not only favorably disposed to, but 
in favor of, this bili. If objections have forced themselves 
upon my mind, from its crude and imperfect nature, in- 
clination has sought out reasons to obviate such objecti- 
ong. Some suppose that the duty proposed by the: first 
section of the bill will amount to a prohibition, and will 
charge our woollen goods with a duty of from fifty to 
more than one hundred per cent. on their value. If I 
supposed this would be its effect in practice, I could not 
support it. I know thatit can, but 1 do not think it will, 
have this unhappy effect. -Others declare that the duty 
on. woollens, imposed by the first section of the bill, will 
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be uņnegeal; heavy, very heavy, on the woollens used by 
the poor, and comparatively light on the _woollens used 
by:the-rich. I know, sir, from the establishment of the 
minimums in the bill, that, by possibility, this may be its 
effect ; and, if I supposed that this would be its operation 
in practice, I should be compelled to oppose it. I never 
would vote a duty heavy on the goods worn by the poor, 
and light on the goods consumed by the rich. I think 
that this section of the bill will not have this effect in 
practice. For, as some suppose, and my mind inclines 
to this view of the subject, ina short time all importa- 
tions will be conformed. to the provisions of the bill. As 
it does not go at all to increase the duty on goods, whose 
foreign value, by the square yard, is 40 cents—is 150 
cents—is -250 cents—is 400 cents, or upwards, will not 
goods of these values be ordered ? or of such value, above 
anyone: of these prices, as may, with safety, be placed on 
the invoice at one of these prices.?.. The temptation to 
this practice will be very great, and may, under this bĦl, 
be carried as far as under existing laws ; and vast quanti- 
ties of cloth of these qualitiesand values will be ordered, 
and, every where in our markets, at as cheap rates as if 
this bill had not been passed. And if these four varieties 
of goods every where abound in our markets, and can be 
bought at cheap and reasonable prices, will not the citi- 
zen buy of these qualities and values? Will he consent 
to pay for other varieties and qualities a higher price, in 
proportion to their real value? He may find some diffi- 
culty in accommodating himself to these four qualities, 
but I think he will do it in the main, rather than pay for 
other cloths a great price, in proportion to their actual 
worth in use. 

It is, Iadmit, a great objection to the first section of the 
bill, that it should be so indefinite and uncertain, that no 
one can, with reasonable probability, foresee its opera- 
tion. Ihave felt much embarrassed by its threefold and 
deformed aspect. I would have greatly preferred the 
first minimum, and an increase of the present ad valorem 
duty to about forty per cent. This we could have un- 
derstood, and the country, also, could see what we were 
about. ‘But, as the first minimum of forty cents will so far 
protect both our revenue and manufactures, and, consi- 
dering it impossible that each should have his own wishes 
gratificd, 1 have concluded to support the bill, if the 
amendment which my motion seeks can be attained. 

It is asserted, and I believe the manufacturers do suf- 
fer. The tariff of 1824 appears, to my mind, not to be 
an entire and substantial protection. While I grant this, 
we are left without proof of it. From every quarter, and 
with equal appearances of truth, we are told that other 
branches of industry languish, and are in as bad, or worse 
condition. ‘The manufacturers could easily remove this 
doubt. In order to be able to fix a value on their goods 
to accept or reject every offer, they charge to each par- 
cel or adventure every expense which they can possibly 
ascertain. Their books would settle the question. But, 
as we are not favored with details from them, I have sought 
for facts, to escape from this difficulty. The price cur- 
rent for wool ia daily before us, and exhibits nearly the 
value of that article in the market. For some time it has 
been extremely cheap—so cheap that I think the manu- 
facturer would buy it, if he did not feel himself unable 
and embarrassed. While lam thus led to suppose the 
manufacturer embarrassed, however great I may sup- 
pose his misfortunes, those of the wool-grower must be 
greater, The reduction of the price of wool must have 
been rather an advantage to the manufacturer, but to the 
wool-grower it has been joss and ruin. Of his condition, 
we have no detailed information : we must rely on our 
general information and on our judgments. But the 
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come the butcher of his flocks. 
stroyed them. by thousands, Is it pretended that the ma- 
nufacturers. have, from their necessities, been driven to 
destroy their works? -No, sir; they may suffer, but their 
distresses are endured—the. wool-grower destroys: his 
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Say they, he has de- 


flocks to avoid more heavy losses. 3 

The bill, on. its face, in debate, in argument, while it 
purports to be a bill for the protection of the wool-grow- 
er, does not, by. the provisions of the second: section, af- 
No, sir: in its present formit can 
have no other effect on the wool-grower, than to oblige a 
further destruction of his focks. We are told, and truly, 
that there are large quantities of domestic wool on hand, 
more than.is wanted by the manufacturer ; and we know 
that the quantity of wool imported is very small. But as 
it is imported. cheap, all wool in the country. must go down 
to the same price. The wool is not imported to supply 
the manufacturer, but to reduce the price of wool in the 
hands of the grower. He must come down to the price 
of imported wool, or he cannot sell. Some of our wool- 
growers have been forced to sell at those reduced prices, 
while others, more able, or more persevering, have held 
on, in hopes of a better price, and have the fleeces of the 
last and the preceding year. Under these hardships, the 
grower has actually destroyed considerable of the flocks, 
because they are a losing property. Will you leave 
the agriculturist to perish under these misfortunes? You 
will increase his evils by the practical operation of the 
second section of the bill. Will you relieve the agricul- 
turist ? you must then make the amendment which my 
motion seeks. Is the manufacturer a Turk, who wishes 
to thrive on the ruin round about him? Then leave the ` 
bill as itis. When the agriculturist asks protection, you 
say you will grant it, and you put the day so remote that 
«hope deferred makes the heart sick.” He has already 
on hand a considerable proportion of the wool of last 
years’ growth, and the second section of the bill will, in 
its practical operation, postpone his market for two years 
longer. What shall we say to our agricultural constitu- 
ents, on our return? We secured to the manufacturer 
an immediate advantage—but for you only a remote ad- 
vantage—an estate in reversion, to be enjoyed after the 
whole world has held due possession for two years, re- 
duced you to ruin, and made it nothing worth. And yet, 
of the duty on imported wool, a few cents per pound, 
only one third of it, will go to enhance the price of the 
manufactured article, equal in value to the raw material. 
For these manufactured articles may, in general, be con- 
sidered as consisting of about one-third in value of mate- 
rial, and two-thirds of labor. And shall we then increase 
the duty on imported woollens, for the protection of the ` 
manufacturer, and leave the grower of wool to struggle 
with difficulties which must ruin him? As to the grower 
of wool, the bill is an entire delusion. 

By the provisions of the second section of the bill, the 
duties on imported woollen goods are increased, and are 
to go into operation for the protection of the woollen ma- 
nufacturer on the Ist day of August, 1827. E wish this 
altered to an earlier day. If it is not, we shall have an 
immense importation of woollens before that day. On 
that day, by the provisions of this section, the bill goes 
into effect to protect the manufacturer, But when does 
it go into effect to protect the wool-grower/ In prac- 
tice, it will not in two years. By the section, there is no 
increased duty on wool until the first day of June, 1828. 
When it comes, it proposes no increase of the duty on 
coarse wool, whose foreign [value does not exceed ten 
On common good wool, it proposes a 
great increase of duty; but of this kind very little has 
been imported : on fine wool, whosé foreign cost is more 


friends of the manufacturers, and it is to them I address | than forty cents, the duty is increased five cents on a dol- 


myself, have, in this debate, declared that the distresses | lar’s worth. 
and losses of the wool-grower haye obliged him to be- | the whole world. 


The provisions of this bill will be known to 
You invite all the wool-growers of 
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Europe to send their wool hither, aŭd give them more 
thana whole year in which to doit. To encourage them 
to bring it, you tell them that on that day the duty on fine 
wool will be increased, and on common good wodl will be 
vastly increased, and thus you urge them, by every con- 
sideration of avarice, to glut your market with foreign 
wool. You have now about two years’ supply on-hand. 
‘The whole world will take this timely notice, and-rush in- 
to your ‘harbors with immense quantities of wool, and 
overstock your markets: with more than sufficient for two 
years: ‘This imported wool will be cheap, and will re- 
duce as well that which will be shorn in 1829, as any 
shorn before. In this way, your: bill will prove a curse 
instead of a blessing to the wool-grower. If you increase 
the duty, your. act should go into effect before foreign 
wool can be ordered in, to anticipate your law and the 
rise of the article. You should not postpone the day so 
as to invite the greatest possible foreign competition, to 
the rain of your wool-grower. Is this the real benefit 
you would confer? Does the manufacturer desire to re- 
ceive the benefits-of this act in August, 1827, and to post- 
pone the suffering wool-grower nominally till June, 1828, 
but in reality, until, and long after, June, 1829? I hope 
not. Such a proceeding would be unjust, and grossly 
partial; and yet it is this bill unamended. When the 
‘charge commences on one side to increase the price of 
cloths to the consumer, let the benefit commence on the 
other tothe wool-prower. => ae 

{represent a district in which considerable quantities of 
wool are grown:. My constituents desire to give a suita- 
ble encouragement to the manufacturer ; but they can- 
not consent to be postponed until their flocks are de- 
stroyed.. When you invite, by the practical operation of 
your Jaws, the importation of foreign wool into the coun- 
try, they will not increase their flocks to increase their 
losses. They will not rear flocks against their interest ; 
and your bill unamended will certainly destroy their wool 
market for two years or more, and of course it will so far 
operate to destroy their flocks. 

And why this delay of the duty in favor of the wool- 
grower? ‘Why is he postponed so long, and so cracl? 
‘Phe gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Marrany] has told us 
that the committee were afraid that, if the daty on wool 
should go into operation as soon as the duty on woollens, 
the country could not furnish the wool necessary for our 
manufactures, and that, therefore, the duty on wool was 
postponed to enable our citizens to increase their flocks, 
andmeet the demand. This allegation appears to me to 
be equally unfounded in reason and fact. “What will be 
the consequence of this delay > Without-encouragement, 
and vast importations of wool invited, our Wwool-growers 
will not increase their flocks to enhance their losses ; 
and, in 1829, under this system of discouragements, you 
will not produce more, but less, domestic wool than at 
present. I think the assertion, that we are not now able 
to produce the requisite. quantity. of wool, is unfounded 
in fact. There-ave vast quantities of wool on hand—dou- 
ble or triple the quantity imported. It is not imported 
for consumption, but to reduce the price ; and the very 
reduced prices at which our wool has been long selling, 
is conclusive evidence of the great plenty and abundance. 
Not one-twentieth of the quantity used by our manufac- 
turers is imported, and that twentieth can be supplied for 
the present by the vast quantities on hand, and hereafter 
by the rapid increase of our flocks. Give to the grower 
of wool such immediate protection that he can sell and 
live, and his flocks will increase. He will no longer de- 
stroy them ; and wool will be abundant, however rapid 
your manufactures may-increase. .' .. 

If we protect the®maiufacturer, and give him the im- 
mediate benefits of higher duties, and by delay permit the 
wool-Brower'to be ruined, upon promises of remote and 
‘after protection, instead of finding him an advocate for 
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this system of protection, you may force him inta opposi- - 
tion to it. I, therefore, entreat you to place him ona 
footing of equality with the manufacturer. If this be 
done, there will be no heart:burnings, ‘no hard thoughts 
between two classes of men whose interest it is to give 
each other a mutual support. pid E 

I know, sir, that when this bill has been recommitted, 
and by the Select Committee'so amended as to make the 
duty on wool commence with that on woollens, it must, 
on coming back to the House, be sent to a Committee of 
the Whole. I do not regretit. If it shall, asit will, fur- 
nish to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Becnanan] 
an opportunity to introduce his promised amendment for 
the protection of two other branches of domestic indus- 
try—the growing of hemp, and the manufacture of spi- 
rituous liquors, principally from grain—I shall rejoice at 
it. In private life, I have often desired to vote an inereas- 
ed duty on the importation of spirituous liquors. i still 
desire to do so. I know of no interest in this country 
which can be injured by it Whom can it injure? Will 
it not be of- service to the humanity and virtue of the 
country? Willit not promote the interest of every class 
of citizens? It would circumscribe the destructive inun- 
dation of spirituous liquors, and the heart of the patriot 
and citizen. must rejoice at it.. Can any honest or honor- 
able man, in or-out of this House, oppose it? I hope the 
bill may be recommitted, on this-very account. It isa 
most desirable ‘object. : 

I know that I may be told that the recommitment may 
lose the bill. I know it may, and, if necessary, I will ex- 
plain how. But I will now content myself by remark- 
ing, that it cannot be lost, if the friends of the bill are trne 
to the principle on which they profess to act. . l'cannot 
anticipate that the friends of ‘the bill will treacherously 
desert and betray it, when it shall be so amended as to 
Secure the just claims of the wool grower, and the farm- 
ing interest, which supplies the coarse grain for the ma- 
nufacture of spirits. If such should be the fate of the 
bill, I shall regret its loss for such a cause. It was not 
till very lately that I discovered the cruel imperfection 
of this bill to the wool-grower, and I] have hastened to 
procure its amendment. In doing it, an opportunity wilt 
be afforded to make the duty on wool and woollens com- 
mence ata day so early, that, after its passage, vast im- 
portations cannot be made before it goes into operation. 
In the Committee of the Whole, too, may be introduced 
an amendment to secure a fair appraisal of imported 
goods. By the documents placed upon our table, it ap- 
pears that the Court have decided that, where the import- 
er swears he purchased the goods at a certain price 
abroad, it shall be deemed to be thar true cost. ‘Ihe 
appraisers may know that they were worth more abroad 
-but this does not prove that they cost more ; and this 
cannot be presumed, but must be proved. It is under 
this regulation that all frauds on the revenue must now be 
committed, in regard to the value of goods. And these 
frauds will increase under the present bill, unless a pro. 
per amendment be adopted. ‘To make this amendment, 
Thope the bill may be recommitted. But whether the 
bill shall be recommitted or not, whatever the fate of the 
bill may be, I have done my duty—at a late day, I admit ; 
but as soon as I became satisfied of the injustice and mis- 
chief which must grow out of the imperfections of the 
bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, said : Variousat- 
tempts haye been made to amend this acknowledgedly 
imperfect bill, which, in sober truth, noc one-fifth of this 
House approve in its present form, but which a majority 
support from fears lest, if they alter, they may destroy ; 
and from the apprehension of being misunderstood at 
home as unfriendly to the general principle of protection 
to domestic industry. Considerations such us these have 
obstructed amendments, which many who have opposed 
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them acknowledge to be both salutary and just. Sir, I 
must not yield myself to. such considerations ; but I ar- 
nno man for the exercise of his privilege ; and, in 
suing my own convictions of duty, I shall hope to be 
equally exempt from censure. Se 

Much of the mischief of legislation, many of the evils 
entailed on mankind, have arisen from the too ready ad- 
mission of what is disapproved, for the sake of securing 
what is desired. Let us, however, determine-to effect all 
the good we can. In considering the motion now before 
us, and the beneficialamendments to which a recommit- 
ment of thé bill may lead, it may be useful to show some- 
thing of the bill itself, in its incipient stages ; something 
of the spirit in which it was framed. 

When the petitions of the Massachusetts’ manufacturers 
of woollens were before the committee of which I am a 
member, I was induced to believe that a modification of 
the existing tariff on woollens, having due reference to 
other interests, might be made with advantage. The 
petitioners alleged that evasions of the revenue laws ex- 
isted; that goods were so passed through our custom- 
houses as to avoid the full duty intended by the tariff of 
1824. That, by these evasions, the foreign woollens 
were introduced at such low prices as to depress our ma- 
nufactories; and a remedy was asked for this evil. 

Amongst the propositions to prevent the evasions as- 
serted to exist, minimum prices were suggested, and this 
principle was acceded to by the committee generally. 
But in adjusting the scale of valuation, a diversity of opi- 
nion arose, and finally, a bare majority sanctioned the 
scale adopted. Believing, as I most decidedly do, that 
it is proper to give full support to every branch of do- 
mestic manufacture and home industry, I agreed to the 
minimum principle; and was desirous that, in settling the 
scale, its operation should go farther than merely to en- 
sure the payment of the present duty of thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. or rather of thirty-seven and a half, 
which is its actual operating rate. Ihe scale adopted by 
four to three of the Committec, and reported in this bill, 
gave, however, the extravagant advance on some of the 
low priced woollens used by the great majority of the 
nation, and essential to the laboring classes and the poor, 
ofupwards of two hundred per cent. on the cost, and of 
six hundred per cent. on the present duty, and even as 
amended, and as it now stands, of upwards of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five per cent. on the cost, and of three 
hundred and fifty on the present tariff. In fact, it seem 
ed framed in a spirit of mercantile speculation, rather than 
of due protection; and the scheme, we all know, has been 
attributed to the merchants of Boston, said to have an 
immense stock of imported cloth on hand, and who wish 
to raise its price. Of this, however, L know no more than 
as it has been openly asserted here. 

Friendly as I am to ample protection, my first convic- 
tions were, that the bill was imperfect in its details, and 
would prove unwise and unjust in its operation. All the 
facts clicited in debate have tended to confirm these-im- 
pressions. J shall, therefore, accede to a course which 
will, I hope, eventuate in divesting the bill of some of its 
faults; establish what is essential to the manufacturers’ 
truc interest; be more consistent with the general advan- 
tage, and tend to secure a benetit by the final passage of 
the bill, which, in its present shape, I feel cannot take 
place. Tis casy, ayc, and pleasant too, by encouraging 
extravagant desires, to catch the popular breath, and for 
a time to wanton in its favors. °Tis another matter to 
conduct a national benefit, through surrounding difficul- 
ties, toa happy consummation. I call, then, upon the 
friends of protection, to give this bill a form that may 
enable it to get through the Senate. Perfect it here, or 
it fails. 

The petitioners scemingly limited their claim to protec- 
tion against cvasions of the duties. When called on to 
shew these, they failed. There have been no eyasions, 


says your Treasury Department. _ We know of none, 
say the officers of your, Customs. So deficient, too, was 
the offered proof, that it was abandoned in debate. In 
this dilemma, in the absence of proof, the friends of this 
extraordinary bill argue with much emphasis, that the 
reduced price of woollens proves that there must be eva- 
sions : how else, they triumphantly demand, can the re- 
duction be accounted for? This, and this only, seems 
the unanswerable argument on which they now rely, to 
sustain this excessive minimum scale, operating princi- 
pally on the poor, and exempting the rich from an in- 
crease in the cost of their woollen clothing. 

Those who have resisted this argument have assigned 
many causes for the acknowledged depression; andI have 
been surprised to find that, with all the information and 
talent of these gentlemen, they have answered this strange 
argument but plausibly, not satisfactorily. MayI attempt 
a solution of the difficulty May I venture to assign the 
causes of the depression in the price of woollens ? Causes 
operating on all other products ; causes so seemingly ob- 
vious, that am surprised they should have been over- 
looked. Sir, the world isat peace. War is not now de- 
solating the pastures and destroying the flocks of Europe. 
| The yeaning and the shearing times are uninterrupted 
and prolific. ‘Tne quantity of wool is rendered more 
abundant than formerly, by the increase in the breed of 
Spanish sheep, diffused through Europe and America, 
during the internal wars of Spain and Portugal. One 
half of mankind are not now engaged, as of late, in the 
work of destruction, nor the other half put in requisition 
to furnish the means of effecting this. Sir, this is the 
peaceful millenium, in. which there is more productive 
industry, more of the human race employed in useful la- 
bor, than atany former period. Machinery, too, how in- 
finitely multiplied ! how wonderfully perfected! The 
privileged location and unlimited force of the gigantic 
power of steam; the perfect pliability of that power, 
that with equal ease can twist a cable, or emulate the 
spiders film ; all tend to facilitate the increase, and ¢on- 
sequently to diminish the price, of woollen goods. The 
recent improvements, too, in the substantial low priced 
cottons, have brought them into more general use; and 
the extreme low price at which vegetable wool can be 
afforded, has enabled its manufacturer to clothe the 
worldin a rival fabric. Isit not evident, Mr. Speaker, 
that there is, at this moment, more operating power, 
more capital, skill, and industry, engaged in furnishing 
mankind with manufactures, than at any former period ? 
And does not this account for their diminished prices ? 
The carth, no longer ravaged by hostile armies, teems 
with abundance. The price of living is reduced, and 
the farmer, who sells low, is entitled to the reciprocity 
of buying low. Shall man, rejecting the bounty of his 
Creator, complain of reduced prices, when these proceed 
from the peace and abundance he has blessed him with ? 
The perturbed state of war and desolation may make a 
few wealthy, but makes millions mourn. 

But, sir, I havc not yet enumerated all the causes of 
depression. Hostile fleets are not now chasing afllicted 
commerce through every sea, with orders to capture, 
burn, sink, and destroy. Even the veteran sailor is con- 
verted into an artificer, or is manning peaceful merchant- 
men, in distributing the productions of earth’s varied 
climes to its various parts. Freights, insufances, and 
exchanges are diminished. Causes such as these have 
led to depressions—not the evasions of your revenue 
laws. Causessuchas these affect all the pursuits of life, 
and must diminish large profits in every avocation. 
| Our manufacturers of woollen goods feel this but in 
j common with the merchant, the mechanic, the laborer, 
| and those engaged in other branches of manufactures, in 
| those ofiron, cotton, glass, paper, in the business of dis- 
l tilling, wool growing, &c. &c. These are entitled to equal 
consideration, and to haye their claims to protection go 
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hand in hand with the woollen manufacturer of New Eng- 
land, now so intent upon accomplishing a prohibition of 
one atticle which they so specially press, and in which 
they are so specially interested. Yet so insensible to a 
reciprocity were the Representatives from that quarter, 
that, on a proposition in this House to amend the bill, so 
as to increase the daty on imported spirits, as a protection 
to the grain grower and distiller of Pennsylvania, not a 
solitary member from any of the six New England States 
voted for it. Notone. ‘Yo the South, to the West, and 
to ourselves alone, were we indebted forthe seventy-four 
votes recorded in favor of the proposition. Sir, I am wil- 
ling to vote in favor of additional protection to the woollen 
manufacturers, if placed on a fair basis, and if done with 
reference to the éffect upon the wool grower. Iam wil- 
ling to do what, with the aid of skill, industry, and judg- 
ment, would afford a-full protection. This bill goes infi- 

` nitely further. - It pours wealth into the lap of the New 
England capitalist, whilst its tendency is to break down the 
humbler efforts of our Western industry. It hazards the 
general interest of the manufactuiets, by too violenta re- 
quisition upon all other classes, ‘arid may rouse that inte- 
rest to react. It suffers New England to accomplish her 
great object, whilst she concedes nothing. Nay, whilst, 
as 1 have before stated, she to a man resists the most ge- 
neral interest of Pennsylvania. It lures the wool grower 
to be accessary to its passage, but deceives his expecta- 
tion, by failing in reciprocity. i 

When the bill was under consideration in the Commit- 
tee, it was proposed to give such protection to the manu- 
facturer as would enable him to give to our farming wool- 
grower an additional price for his wool, that he might 
share the immediate benefit ; that he might feed the stimu- 
jus to cherish and extend his flocks, that our invaluable 
breed of sheep might be so encouraged as, ultimately, to 
supply raw wool to the full extent of the nation’s wants, 
even when it ceased to import wool and woollens ; that 
the wealth sent abroad for these articles might be saved ; 
that in war, as in peace, our manufacturers should be se- 
cure of the raw material, and be thus far independent, 
How was this met by the deputation of woollen manufac- 
turers from the Eastern States? By decided opposition. 
They, in effect, asked that every class of citizens, farmers 
and all, should have the price of low woollens enormously 
advanced on them, whilst they would not agree to the ad- 
vance of one cent to the wool growing farmer. With a 
delusive argument they asserted, that, if the foreign man- 
ufactured goods were excluded, and their home establish- 
ments in operation, the demand on the American wool 
grower would, ofcourse, increase ; that as the home con- 
sumption of wool would be greater, its price must be en- 
hanced ; a position too simple to deceive even the sim- 

le. 

If, as is the object of the bill, a large .proportion of 
woollen goods should be excluded, if but one-half, say 
fifteen millions pounds weight; is it not obvious that there 
will be fifteen millions pounds weight of surplus raw wool 
accumulated in the countries from which we received the 
manufactured woollens ? And, should there be no increase 
of duty on wool, would not this rush to our country, and 
ata very reduced price, to the destruction of the interest 
of the American wool grower and interior manufacturer, 


not pursue a course calculated to prostrate our interior 
and Western manufactories. Raw wool is now sent from 
the interior to the seaboard. Increase the duty on im- 
ported wool, and the Western wool grower will soon sup 

ply all that may be wanted.- ‘Frue, we shall retain what 
may be wanted for our‘own manufactoriés ; we ‘shall have 
the advantage of the first choice of quality, and the dif. 
ference of the cost of transportation, and this may per- 
haps enable our small capitalists and establishments to 
sustain the pressure of the wealthy and extensive incor- 
porated companies of New England. Pursue’ another 
course ; reduce the price of wool in Europe, and suffer it 
to flow into our seaports, without an increase of duty, and 
you will prostrate our wool growers, and force our inland 
manufacturer to look to the seaports for his supply, under 
the disadvantage of having the last choice, and of being 
subject to the expense of carriage. This he cannot bear ; 
it must destroy him. It is true, the effect will be less 
material to such interior manufacturers as have themselves 
extensive flocks. To wool growing manufacturers it is 
not beneficial to advance the price of wool. They work 
up their own wool, and it is the same to them whether it 
is rated at one cent or at one dollar per pound; but it is 
véry adyantageous to them to ‘get their neighbors’ wool 
as low as possible. ` 

I have said that the Eastern manufacturers opposed the ` 
increase of duty on wool. Yes, sir, and with such cffect, 
that the majority of the Committee of Manufactures de- 
cided against the duty ; and it was not until the last meet- 
ing, when the Committee were admonished to be wise, 
that they acceded to insert the duty on wool. They at 
least became convinced of the policy of obtaining the sup- 
port of the friends of the wool grower to the passage of 
the bill; but how have they proposed to reciprocate the 
benefits ? How have they framed the bill? Sir, it is de- 
lusive. The wool grower is won by a fallacy. He is 
abandoned in the provisions of the bill. X assert, there is 
no reciprocity. -Let us examine this. 

‘the duty on woollens goes into effect on the Ist of Au- 
gust, 1827. The merchant who has a large quantity of 
woollens on hand, isto feel the immediate benefit of a 
rise. ‘The manufacturer isto feel it in August next. He 
is to be then benefitted almost to a prohibitory extent. 
How is it proposed to treat the wool grower ? On the Ist 
of June, 1828, he is to have the benefit of an increase of 
five per cent. on all wool now chargeable with a duty of 
thirty per cent.; but foreign wool, which costs at its 
place of purchase not over ten cents, now pays only fif- 
teen per cent. duty ; of course there is no additional duty 
on wool of this class. On the Ist day of June, 1829, 
there is to be a further increase of duty of five per cent. 
on wool costiag over ten cents. ‘Thus, then, the bill 
proposes ultimately to give an increase of ten per cent. 
duty on imported wool costing upwards of ten cents in the 
foreign market, and to leave all under that at a duty of 
fifteen per cent. only. In the year ending 30th Septem- 
bet, 1823, the quantity of imported raw wool was some- 
what upwards of one million and a half pounds weight. 
In the same year there were upwards of eight millions 
dollars worth of woollens imported. Inthe year ending 
30th September, 1826, there were about three and a half 
millions pounds weight of raw wool imported, (about 


but to the evident advantage of the New England and sea- | one million and ahalf pounds of which cost not over ten 
board merchant manufacturers, who would be able to get | cents, ) and less than eight millions of dollars worth of ma- 
their raw material at reduced price from abroad, and no | nufactured woollens. In this short period we find a di- 
longer look to the West fora supply of wool? Would not | minution of the amount of imported woollens; but we 
this ruin our flocks, and leave our interior manufacturers | find the quantity of imported raw wool had nearly dou- 
to contend, to great disadvantage, with the wealthy in-| bled. 4 ask, then, which article stands most in need of 
corporated mercantile manufacturing ‘institutions of New | protection, wool or woollens ? I ask that the duty shall go 
England? Sir, let the duty on wool-and woollens go | into operation on these articles, hand in hand, as to time 
hand in hand, as to time and protection; -sécure a supply | and rate. If prohibition is meant, let it embrace a wider 
of the raw imaterial at home, and the industry and ingenu- | range ; if protection, let the bill be framed to that effect, 
ity of our countrymen will, without oppressing the com- | and it shall have my support. 

munity, and under a fair protection, dothe rest. Butdo! In June, 1829, the wool grower, it appears, is to have 
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the full benefit “of this bill, to wit: the additional pro- 
tion of ten per cent. on wool costing above ten cents 
pound. On all wool costing abroad not over ten 
cents, there is no increase of duty. This will pay at most 
one cent and a half per pound on itsimportation. On all 
wool costing above ten cents abroad, an increase of ten 
per cent. on the present duty is provided ; and it is fur- 
ther provided, that all wool costing above ten cents, and 
not over forty cents, shall be rated as having cost forty 
cents per pound. This gives at most an increase of four 
cents on the pound, and the farmer is thus to have the 
glorious premium of about six cents on every sheep he 
shears. 

Another fact. The minimum valuation does not apply 
to wool imported on the skin. The duty in this case is 
assessed on the foreign value; so that wool on the skin, 
valued at twenty cents, may be introduced at an increased 
duty of ten per cent, that is, of two cents per pound. 
Still further: The time at which the respective duties 
are to operate is so arranged as to suffer the ficcces of 
the South of Europe to reach this country in 1828 and 
1829, without paying this increase ; so that the full effect 
of even the trifling duty contemplated, will not be felt in 
this country until the shearing of 1830. 

Sir, I represent an agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial district, but one in which these interests hold 
each other indue respect. The several interests I re- 
present are reasonable in their views, because the per- 
sons engaged in them are well informed on the subject 
of these interests. No one asks of the other that which 
may not be fairly conceded. My individual interests are’ 
elosely connected with the prosperity of manufactures, 
but shall I, therefore, cease to be equitable ? I speak 
with confidence, when I assert, that no material part of 
those I have the honor to represent will ask of this Na- 
tion to act unjustly. The great majority will be content 
with a fair protection to each interest, and will rely upon 
their judgment, skill, and industry, for success. They 
know that it is fallacious to attempt to legislate an idle 
community into wealth. 

The gentleman who sits behind me has eloquently 
portrayed the miseries of some of the manufacturing 
classes of Europe; he fears the tendency of the system to 
enfeeble the body, debase the mind, and unfit those who 
pursue certain occupations, for the enjoyment of civil 
liberty. 

I admit the application of his remarks, as regards those 
unhappy beings whose lives are spent in the paltry occu- 
pation of grinding needles and pointing pins. 1 repre- 
sent strong arms, stout hearts, and discerning minds. Not 
such beings as, nursed in ignorance and dependence, 
become ruined in body and in mind, by laboring in damp 
cellars and unwholesoine ecHs, ` 

t Where the pale artist plics his sickly trade,” 
But such as are engaged in healthful and manly pursuits, 
that impart bodily and mental vigor. Such as, in the day 
of national danger, have felt, and will feel and act, like 
freemen, Such as can scrutinize this bill, and judge of 
its benefit by its provisions, and not by its name. 

Sir, Lhope the motion to amend will prevail. I cannot 
agree to let the bill go to the Senate to be amended there. 
Give it such a shape here as will leave no excuse for cast- 
ingitaside, Should the motion to recommit prevail, and | 
the bill be urged to a final vote, I shall be compelled to | 
vote aguinst it, with the hope, that, ifnegatived, we may | 
reconsider, and compromise for a better bill, one that may | 
becomea law, and prove beneficial alike to the manufac- | 
turer and wool grower. 

Mr. WRIGHT then rose, and said he was called upon 


der; and 


sion, refraining to express his own views, he required 
the previous question. 


This call was sustained by the House, 89 members ris- 


ing in favor of the call, and 74 against it. 


The SPEAKER having announced this decision, and 


being about to propound the previous question in the 
usual form— l 


Mr. HAMILTON moved for acall of the House. 
This motion Mr. SPEAKER decided not to be in or- 
s 

From this decision an appeal to the House was taken 
by Mr. HAMILTON. Upon which appeal 

This question was, on the motion of Mr. SAUNDERS, 
ordered to be taken by yeas and nays. f 

In the debate which ensued, and which was long and 
animated, the following gentlemen took part, viz: Mr. 
FORSYTH, Mr. POWELL, Mr. STRONG, Mr, MWLANE, 
Mr. WEBSTER, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. COOK, Mr. F. 
JOHNSON, Mr. DRAYTON, Mr. WOOD. 

‘The question essentially involved, it will be perceived, 
is, whether a motion for a callof the House be in order, 
when the House has determined that the previous ques- 
tion shall be taken. 

The range of the debate was too wide to allow of any 
satisfactory synopsis of it; and, without any such guide, 
those who are familiar with legislative proceedings, will 
readily see what must have been the bearing of it. 

No member rising after Mr. WOOD— 

The SPEAKER asked the indulgence of the House, 
whilst he stated his views of this question ; which he did 
succinctly, as well as on the ground of precedent as of the 
reason of the thing. Having addressed the House for a few 
minutes in explanation of his vote— 

The debate was resumed by Messrs. BASSETT, STE- 
VENSON, EVERETT, LIVINGSTON, BARTLETT, 
MDUFFIE, STORRS, FLOYD, MERCER, and CAMP- 
BELL, on the appeal from the SPEAKER’S decision ; 
when the question was taken by yeas and nays, as follows : 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, of New York, Addams, of Penn- 
sylvania, Allen, of Massachusetts, Bailey, Badger, Bald- 
win, Bartlett, Bartley, Barber, of Connecticut, Beecher, 
Boon, Brown, Buckner, Burges, Campbell, Cassedy,Clarke, 
Cook, Crowninshield, Davis, Deitz, Dorsey, Dwight, 

‘astman, Edwards, of Pennsylvania, Edwards, of North 
Carolina, Everett, Findley, of Pennsylvania, Forward, 
Fosdick, Garnsey, Garrison, [allock, Harris, Harvey, Has- 
brouck, Hayden, Healy, Henry, Herrick, Hobart, Hugu- 
nin, Humphrey, Ingersoll, Jennings, Johnson, of Ken- 
tucky, Kellogg, Kidder, Krebs, Lathrop, Lawrence, 
Letcher, Little, Locke, Long, Mallary, Markell, Markley, 
Martindale, Mattocks, McKean, McLean, of Ohio, McMa- 
nus, Meech, Mercer, Merwin, of Connecticut, Metcalfe, 
Miller, of New York, Miner, James S. Mitchell, Newton, 
O'Brien, Orr, Pearce, Phelps, Plumer, Porter, Recd, 
Rose, Ross, Sands, Sawyer, Scott, Shannon, Sill, Sloane, 
Sprague, Stewart, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Test, Tomlin. 
son, Trimble, Tucker, of New Jersev, Van Horn, Vance, 
Varnum, Vinton, Wales, Ward, Webster, Whipple, 
White, Whittemore, Whittlesey, James Wilson, Wilson, 
of Ohio, Wood, of New York, Woods, of Ohio, Wright, 
Wurts, and Young. —113 

NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, of Virginia, Alexander, of 
Tennessee, Allen, of Tennessee, Alston, Anderson, An- 
gel, Archer, Armstrong, Ashley, Barbour, of Virginia, 
Barringer, Bassett, Baylies, Blair, Brent, Bryan, Bucha- 
nan, Burleigh, Cambreleng, Carson, Carter, Cary, Clai- 
borne, Cocke, Conner, Crump, Davenport, Drayton, 
Estill, Findlay, of Ohio, Floyd, Forsyth, Garnett, Govan, 
Gurley, Haile, Hamilton, Haynes, Hines, Hoffman, Hol- 


by motives as strong as any gentleman in the House to combe, Holmes, Houston, Ingham, Isacks, Johnson, of 
advocate the passage of the bill; but he was entirely satis. | New York, Johnson, of Virginia, Kerr, Kittera, Kremer, 


fied that those who desire the passage of the bill must take | 


nensupes to secure a yote upon it, 


I Under this impres-; 
Vor. HE EG 


Lecompte, Livingston, Marable, Marvin, of New York, 
McCoy, McDuffie, Mecilatton, McKee, MeLane, of Delz- 
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ware, McNeill, Merriwether, Miller, of Pennsylvania, John 
Mitchell, Mitchell, of Maryland, Mitchell, of Tennessee, 
Moore, of Kentucky, Moore, of Alabama, Owen, Peter, 
Polk, Powell, Ripley, Rives, Saunders, Smith, Stevenson, 
of Pennsylvania, Stevenson, of Virginia, Taliaferro, Tay- 
lor, of Virginia, Thompson, ‘of Georgia, Thompson, of 
Ohio, Trezvant, Tucker, of South Carolina, Verplanck, 
Vinton, Weems, Wickliffe, Williams, Wilson, of South 
Carolina, Wolf, and Worthington.—90. 

So the House affirmed the decision of the CHAIR, viz: 
that, pending the previous question, a motion for a call of 
the House is not in order. 

The SPEAKER then put the question, * Shall the main 
question be now put ?” 

On this question, Mr. CAMBRELENG asked for the 
yeas and nays, and they were taken, as follows : 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, of New York, Allen, of Mass., 
Angel, Bailey, Badger, Baldwin, Bartlett, Bartley, Barber, 
of Connecticut, Barney, Beecher, Boon, Brown, Buckner, 
Burleigh, Burges, Cassedy, Clarke, Condict, Cook, 
Crowninshield, Davis, Deitz, Dorsey, Dwight, Eastman, 
Everett, Findlay, of Pennsylvania, Findlay, of Ohio, Fos- 
dick, Garnsey, Hallock, Harris, Harvey, Hasbrouck, Hay- 
den, Healy, Herrick, Hobart, Hugunin, Humphrey, In- 
gersoll, Jennings, of Indiana, Johnson, of Virginia, John- 
son, of Kentucky, Kellogg, Kidder, Krebs, Lathrop, Law- 
rence, Letcher, Little, Locke, Mallary, Markell, Mark- 
ley, Martindale, Marvin, of New York, Mattocks, Mc- 
Lean, of Ohio, McManus, Meech, Mervin, of Connecticut, 
Metcalfe, Miller, of New York, Miner, James S. Mitchell, 
Orr, Pearce, Phelps, Plumer, Porter, Reed, Rose, Ross, 
Sands, Sawyer, Scott, Shannon, Sill, Sprague, Stewart, 
Storrs, Strong, Swan, Test, Tomlinson, Trimble, ‘Tucker, 
of New Jersey, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, Wales, Ward, 
Webster, Whipple, White, Whittemore, Whittlesey, 
James Wilson, Wilson, of Ohio, Wood, of’ New York, 
Woods, of Ohio, Worthington, and Wright.—105. 

NAYS—Messrs. Addams, of Pennsylvania, Alexander, 
of Virginia, Alexander, of Tennessee, Allen, of Tennes 
see, Alston, Anderson, Archer, Armstrong, Ashley, Bar- 
bour, of Virginia, Barringer, Bassett, Baylies, Blair, 
Brent, Bryan, Buchanan, Cambreleng, Carson, Carter, 
Cary, Claiborne, Cocke, Conner, Crump, Davenport, 
Drayton, Edwards, of North Carolina, Estill, Floyd, For- 
syth, Forward, Garnett, Govan, Gurley, Haile, Hamilton, 
Haynes, Henry, Hines, Hoffinan, Holmes, Houston, Ing- 
ham, Isacks, Johnson, of New York, Kerr, Kittera, Kre- 
mer, Lecompte, Livingston, Long, Marable, McCoy, 
McDuffie, McHatton, McKean, McKee, McLane, of Dela- 
ware, McNeill, Mercer, Merriwether, Miller, of Pennsyl- 
vania, John Mitchell, Mitchell, of Maryland, Mitchell, of 
South Carolina, Mitchell, of Tennessee, Moore, of Ken- 
tucky, Moore, of Alabama, Newton, O‘Bricn, Owen, Pe- 
ter, Polk, Powell, Ripley, Rives, Saunders, Smith, Ste- 
venson, of Pennsylvania, Stevenson, of Virginia, 'Taliafer- 
ro, Taylor, of Virginia, Thompson, of Georgia, Thomp- 
son, of Ohio, Trezvant, Tucker, of South Carolina, Van 

Horn, Verplanck, Weems, Wickliffe, Williams, Wilson, 
of South Carolina, Wolf, Wurts, and Young.—93. 

So the House determined that the previous question 
be now put. 

The question now recurred, ‘Shall the bill be en- 
grossed, and ordered to a third reading ?”” 

On this question, Mr. FORSYTH asked for the yeas 
and nays, and they were taken, as follows : 

YEAS — Messrs. Adams, of New York, Allen, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Angel, Bailey, Badger, Baldwin, Bartlett, 
Bartley, Barber, of Connecticut, Barney, Beecher, 
Brown, Burleigh, Burges, Campbell, Cassedy, Clarke, 


Healy, Henry, Hobart, Holcombe, Hugunin, Humphrey, 
Ingersoll, Johnson, of Virginia, Johnson, of Kentucky, 
Kellogg, Kidder, Krebs, Lathrop, Lawrence, Little, 
Locke, Mallary, Markell, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, 
of New York, Mattocks, McKean, McLean, of Ohio, Mc- 
Manus, Meech, Merwin, of Connecticut, Metcalfe, Miller, 
of New York, Miller, of Pennsylvania, Miner, James S. 
Mitchell, John Mitchell, Orr, Pearce, Phelps, Plumer, 
Porter, Reed, Rose, Ross, Sands, Scott, Sharinon, Sill, 
Sloane, Sprague, Stewart, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Test, 
Tomlinson, Trimble, Tucker, of New Jersey, Van Horn, 
Vance, Varnum, Vinton, Wales, Ward, Webster, Whip- 
ple, White, Whittemore, Whittlesey, James Wilson, Wil- 
son, of Ohio, Wolf, Wood, of New York, Woods, of Ohio, 
Wright.—108, 

NAYS—Messrs. Addams, of Pennsylvania, Alexander, 
of Virginia, Alexander, of Tennessee, Allen, of Tennes- 
see, Alston, Anderson, Archer, Armstrong, Ashley, Bar- 
bour, of Virginia, Barringer, Bassett, Baylies, Blair, Boon, 
Brent, Bryan, Buchanan, Buckner, Cambreleng, Carson, 
Carter, Cary, Claiborne, Cocke, Conner, Cook, Crump, 
Davenport, Dorscy, Drayton, Edwards, of North Caro- 
lina, Estill, Floyd, Forsyth, Garnett, Gist, Govan, Gur- 
ley, Haile, Hamilton, Haynes, Herrick, Hines, Hoffinan, 
Holmes, louston, Ingham, Isacks, Jennings, Johnson, of 
New York, Kerr, Kittera, Kremer, Lecompte, Letcher, 
Livingston, Long, Marable, McCoy, McDuffie, McHat- 
ton, McKee, McLane, of Delaware, McNeill, Mercer, 
Merriwether, Mitchell, of Maryland, Mitchell, of South 
Carolina, Mitchell, of ‘tennessee, Moore, of Kentucky, 
Moore, of Alabama, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, Peter, 
Polk, Powell, Ripley, Rives, Saunders, Sawyer, Smith, 
Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, Stevenson, of Virginia, Tale 
iaferro, Taylor, of Virginia, ‘Thompson, of Georgia, 
Thompson, of Ohio, Trezvant, Tucker, of South Carolina, 
Verplanck, Weems, Wickliffe, Williams, Wilson, of 
South Carolina, Worthington, Wurts, Young. —99. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read a 
third time, in the following shape, viz ; 

« Be it enacted, That, from and after the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, 
in lieu of the duties now imposed by law, on the manufac- 
tured articles hereafter mentioned, imported into the 
United States, there shall be charged and paid, the duties 
chargeable thereon, in the following manner : 

«First. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool is 
a component part, except worsted stuff goods and blan. 
kets, whose actual yalue at the place whence imported, 
shall not exceed forty cents per square yard, shall be 
deemed and taken to have cost forty cents per square 
yard, and be charged with the present duty accordingly. 

“Second. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
is a component part, except worsted stuff goods and 


blankets, whose actual value at the place whence import- 


ed, shall exceed forty cents the square yard, and shall not 
exceed one dollar and fifty cents the square yard, shall 
be taken and deemed to have cost one dollar and fifty 
cents the square yard, and be charged with the present 
duty accordingly. 

“Third. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
shall be a component part, except worsted stuff goods 
and blankets, whose actual value at the place whence 
imported, shall cxceed one dollar and fifty cents the 
square yard, and shall not exceed two dollars and fifty 
cents the square yard, shall be taken and deemed to have 
cost two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, and 
charged with the present duty accordingly. 

“Fourth. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
is a component part, worsted stuff gouds and blankets ex- 


Condict, Crowninshield, Davis, Deitz, Dwight, Eastman, | cepted, whose actual value at the place whence import- 


Edwards, of Pennsylvania, Everett, Findlay, of Pennsyl- cd, shall exceed two dollars and fifty cents the square 
vania, Findlay, of Ohio, Forward, Fosdick, Garnsey, | yard, and shall not exceed four dollars the square yard, 
Garrison, Hallock, Llarris, Harvey, Hasbrouck, Hayden, | shall be taken and deemed to have cost four dollars the 
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square yard, and charged with the present duty accord- 
ingly. 

ElSe. 2. And beit further enacted, That all unmanufac- 
tured wool, now chargeable with a duty of thirty per cent. 
ad valorem, shall, from and after the first day of June, 
eighteen. hundred and tweaty-eight, be charged with a 
duty of thirty-five per cent. ad valorem ; and from and 
after the first day of June, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
nine, be charged with a duty of forty-per cent. ad valo- 
vem: and all wool unmanufactured, whose actual value at 
the place whence imported, shall exceed ten cents per 
pound, and not exceed forty cents per pound, shall be 
tleemed and taken to have cost forty cents per pound, 
and be charged with duty as in this section before pro- 
vided. 

“Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That all imported 
wool on the skin shall be chargeable with a duty of thir- 
ty per cent. ad valorem, including the value of the skin, 
until the first day of August, eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-seven, when the duty of thirty-five per cent. ad valo- 
rem shall be charged and paid until the first day of Au- 
gust, cighteen hundred and twenty-cight, after which 
there shall be charged and paid on the same, a duty of 
forty per cent. ad valorem.” , 

On appointing Monday for the third reading, the vote 
was—Ayes 67—Noes 99. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading to- 
morrow. 

And the House adjourned. 


Fnipay, Fesrvuary 9, 1827. 
PUBLISHERS OF ‘MIE LAWS. 

‘The resolution offered by Mr. SAUNDERS was again 
taken up: F 

Mr. DORSEY proceeded in the course of the remarks 
which had been arrested yesterday in consequence of the 
expiration of the hour allotted to resolutions ; and, hav- 
ing spoken some time, was again interrupted by the same 
cause, before he had concluded his remarks. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved to suspend the rule which con- 
fines the discussion of resolutions to an hour. But the 
House rejected the motion. 

UNITED STATES AND GEORGIA- 

A message reccived yesterday from the President of 
the United States, was laid before the House by the 
SPEAKER, and read, [as inserted in Senate proceedings 
of yesterday. } 

Mr. FORSYTH moved to lay the message upon the 
table, but afterwards withdrew his motion; When 

Mr. EVERETT moved its reference to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FORSYTH moved that it be referred to a Commit- 
tec of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, he differed with-both the gen- 
tlemen, from Massachusetts, [Mr. Evererr,] and the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Forsxrs,] as to the propriety 
of the course indicated by them. He was against the 
reference of this subject to cither of the committees pro- 
posed. And before he submitted the motion he intended 
to make, he would, under the indulgence ef the House, 
assign briefly the reasons which influenced his judgment. 

‘the question submitted by the President of the United 
States, in his message, was not one of mere ordinary ie- 
gislation. We were not called upon to remove, by the 
action of this House, a temporary or permanent evil, 
which is found to existin the past legislation of the Con- 
gress of the United States. If so, he would not care 
to what committee it was referred, or how soon this 
House acted upon the subject. But, sir, the question 
involves the rights of a member of this Union, on the 
one side, and the powers of the United States on the 


rinse 


O a een eR 


existence and validity of two treaties, heretofore made, 


under all the sanctions of the constituted authorities of 
the United States, which treaties-are at variance with 
each other. By the compact made with Georgia by the 
United States, mañy years ago, the United States are 
bound to extinguish the Indian title to all the lands within 
the State of Georgia. In fulfilment of this obligation 
on the part of the United States, Commissioners were 
appointed by the President to negotiate a treaty with the 
Creek Indians. A treaty was entered into between the 
United States and the Creek Indians, in February, 1825, 
at the Indian Springs, by which, among other things, the 
Indian title to all the land within the State of Georgia 
was released to that State : this treaty was ratified by the 
Senate of the United States. The Creek Nation of m- 
dians, or, I should say, a portion of the Headmen and 
Chiefs of that nation, objected to this Treaty, as not hav- 
ing been made and agreed to by a majority of the War- 
riors and Chiefs of the tribe. I need not detain the 
House by a detail of the consequences which ensued. 
They are familiar to the House, and to the Nation. ‘To 
quiet this difficulty—as we alf believed and hoped—last 
Winter, during the Session of Congress, another Treaty 
was entered into between the Creek Nation and the 
United States, by which it is declared, that the Treaty of 
the Indian Springs shall be annulled and set aside ; and 
a new stipulation as to the boundary of cession and 
guarantee, was defined. A part of the land which was 
ceded to Georgia by the first ‘Treaty, is, by the provisions 
of the second, reserved to the Indians. Georgia con- 
tends that, by the Treaty of the Indian Springs, all the 
lands within her limits became vested in the State ; and 
that the second Treaty, so far as it pretends to divest that 
right, and guaranty it to the Indians, is void as to her. 
This, I believe, is the true state of the question. Georgia 
has directed the surveying of the land. The President 
contends that the act of the Legislature of Georgia is'a 
violation of the Constitution, and the supreme law of the 
land ; and that the entry of the Surveyor of Georgia 
upon the Indian reservation isa violation of the act of 
Congress ; and he has consequently ordered the arrest 
and trial of the Surveyor. Against this course I hope— 
I cannot believe otherwise—Georgia will not protest. It 
is a judicial question ; it has been referred by the Presi- 
dent to that tribunal ; and why should we be called upon 
to mingle in the excitement and feelings to which this 
delicate subject must give rise, if discussed in this House, 
now oy at any other time. 

I have another reason, still more satisfactory to my 
mind, why we should not now consider this subject, in or 
out of committee. I know it is not strictly in order, ac- 
cording to Parliamentary usage in debate, in this branch 
of the legislature, to allude to preecdings of the other 
branch—which, by the by, I have always thought rather 
an inconvenient rule. Ifthe rule were, that, when a sub- 
ject was pending in one branch, it should not be acted 
on in the other, much time, labor, and expense, would 
be saved. But to return: I will be excused, on the pre- 
sent occasion, if I make a reference to that which we 
havc all seen and heard, and which is now under the ac- 
tion of the Senate. This subject has, also, been submit- 
ted by the President to that body. They have appointed 
their committee, and referred the subject to their imme- 
diate attention, where, I have no doubt, it will be well 
considered, and where it ought to be considered. ‘rhe 
difficulty has arisen under a treaty—the President and 
the Senate are the treaty-making power. It is a question 
involving, as I before said, on the one side, the sovereign- 
ty of a State; on the other, the power of this Govern- 
ment. In the Senate, the sovereignties of the Statesare 
exclusively represented. To my mind, the question is 
one which peculiarly belongs to the consideration of that 


other. And this question grows out of the supposed i body. At all events, I am anxious to wait their action ; 
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and if they skall decide that legislation- is necessary 
will co-operate with gentlemen, by my best efforts to T 
and perform what.it is fit we shall do. Iam extremely 
anxious, at this late period of the session, to avoid the 
discussion ; angry, as I fear it will be, if this delicate 
question is to be considered ; when I have the strongest 

. conviction it may be settled, if not by the Senate imme- 
diately, certainly by the judiciary. But lct it be settled 
in any way, save by the application of a military force 
against a member of this Union. Under this view of the 
subject, and with a hope the House will acquiesce in the 
course, 1 move you the subject lie upon the table. 

Mr. W. withdrew his motion, however, at the instance 
of Mr. OWEN, but, as he said, with a determination to 
renew it. 

Mr. OWEN said, that he had not risen to enter into any 

discussion of the general question, but to say, that he 
could not perceive any reason for the reference of this 
communication to the Committee onthe Judiciary. He 
thought the appropriate reference would be to a Select 
Committee. Indeed, he thought it was not proper to 
refer it to any one of the Standing Committees of the 
House. The duty of the Judiciary Committee was to 
take cognizance of those questions which belonged to 
the Judicial Department of the Government; but this 
subject was of a character which carried on its front the 
most. alarming aspect. If was a subject of, vital import- 
ance, and one which pre-eminently called for full delibera- 
tion. ; 

We understood that, on a late occasion, in this fiouse, 
some gentlemen had alluded to certain acts of sovereign 
ty, contemplated by independent States of this Union— 
that those States had been denounced, and had been ex- 
pressly told that they would proceed at their peril. ‘Those 
States, Mr. O. said, were fully aware of the attitude in 
which they stood, and certainly should not look to this 
House to receive the denunciations of individuals repre- 
senting a different district of the Union. ‘they contem- 
plated doing only what they had a right to do ; and every 
State would be treacherous to itself should it refuse to ex- 
tend its legislation over the whole of its chartered limits, 
and all persons therein contained. The sovercign States 
of this Confederacy most unquestionably had power to 
decide on the character of any acts of the Government ; 
and, if those acts were unconstitutional, they had a right 
so to declare, and to refuse their submission. Whatever 
consequences might ensue, from the existing state of 
things, with respect to Gcorgia, the responsibility would 
not be on his head: for he had warned the House to pause 
before it acted as it had done at the last session. He did 
not, however, wish to be understood as saying that any 
State would attempt to resist the judgment expressed by 
the whole Confederacy. He presumed there was not a 
State in the Union which would think of this: every 
State would acquiesce in the opinion of the Union : all 
they wished for was an expression of that opinion. 
When this was given, Georgia, he was sure, would im- 
mediately acquiesce, and so would the State he had the 
honor to represent. It was far from being desirable to 
either to come in collision with the General Government ; 
but they were as fully acquainted with the extent of their 
rights as any one of the Representatives on this floor. 
He thought, upon the whole, that his friend from Georgia 
would do better to move a reference of the communica. 
tion to a Select. Committee. This was a question which 
ought to be deliberately investigated, and decided with- 
out passion or excitement. It was a very important ques- 
tion,and one which, if pushed to extremity, might issuc 
in the overthrow of the liberties of this Republic. 

My, HAILE said, that he had risen for the purpose of 
propounding a few interrogatories to a gentleman from 

Massachusetts (Mr. Wrusrer] whochad’ addressed the 
Flouse a few days since. He was at that time preeluded 


from any reply to the gentleman’s remarks; and had he 
not been so precluded, he might at this time have had 
cause for sincere regret for what he might then have said. 
Being, as he was, the sole Representative of a sovereign 
State, it had been with pain that he had heard a threat 
proclaimed to him, and through him, to the State which 
he had the honor to represent, that, if that State presum. 
ed to legislate ona particular subject, over which he be- 
lieved it had entire control, it would do so on its own 
responsibility, and at its peril. He wished to ask that 
gentleman whether such a threat would not apply equal- 
ly well to all other acts of sovereign legislation by that or 
any other State ? He wished to ask him whether this lan- 
guage was to awe any state of this Confederacy, however 
small; and if, when thus threatened, she must submit asa 
matter of course? If this was so, then he would say, with 
the Poet, ‘ Farewell—a long farewell, to all my” coun- 
try’s * greatness.” He was fully aware that, whenever 
a State discharged any duty which fell within its consti- 
tutional power, it did so on its own responsibility. But 
he greatly regretted that what was a warning in form, but 
a threatening in fact, should have been issued by any 
gentleman on this floor. Whence was this gentleman’s 
authority for any such threat derived? Was it from his 
power or influence in this House; or had he uttered it as 
the organ of the Administration, who are to be understood 
as proclaiming that they would use the military force ofthe 
country against any State which should thus presume ? In 
the remarks which he had made, Mr. H. said, he had been 
governed by no spirit of faction. He had no wish to pro- 
duce excitement, and would be the last to light up the 
torch of civil war. But the legislature of Mississippi did 
contend for its authority to extendits power of legislation 
throughout the whole of its chartered limits, as well over 
the Indians as over the white population. If she was re- 
strained from doing this, she ceased to be a State. 

Mr. POWELL agreed with gentlemen, that this was a 
highly important subject. But reflection had coniirmed 
him in the opinion, which he had expressed when another 
communication had been reecived in relation to it, that 
it ought to go either to a Select Coramittec, or to some 
one of the Standing Committees of the House, and by no 
means to a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. To the proper and enlightened discussion 
of such a subject, it was necessary, asa preliminary step, 
that many and various facts should be correctly ascertain- 
ed. It was obviously impossible that this could be done 
ina Committce of the Whole House, It required a tom 
mittee of another kind. The question to be settled was 
a question on the construction of laws and the interpreta- 
tion of treaties, 

This was a subject for calm and close investigation, and 
the House was entitled to have the result of such'an ex- 
amination before it, in the shape of a report from some 
committee—either that on the Judiciary ora Select Com- 
mittee, asit should determine. It was very possible that 
some new act of legislation might be necessary ; and, in- 
dependantly of the various important inquiries which 
might be gone into, the committee would have to look 
into the several laws of the State of Georgia, which had 
any bearing on the general subject. A collation and pre- 
sentation of these laws was an important task of such a 


i committee, and was manifestly unsuitable toa Committee 


: 


of the Whole House. He purposely abstained from 
touching, at this time, the general merits of this contro- 
versy, 25 all such discussion was, in his judgment, at this 
time premature. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he regretted that the gentle- 
an from Kentucky (Mr. Wicksairrej had withdrawn his 
motion to lay the message of the President upon the table. 
He believed much greater importance had been attached 
to the subject, than fairly belonged to it, In his opinion, 
it involved no question of civil war—nothing which ought 
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and Georgia. 


to alarm the imagination of the most timid. He thought 
the subject should be laid upon the table, or referred to 
a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
where he hoped it might sleep. : 2 

Georgia claims all the land within her boundaries, 
under what has been called the treaty of the Indian 
Springs. The present Administration of the ‘General 
Government allege, that the rights of Georgia hare been 
limited by the subsequent Treaty of Washington. That 
State possesses the unquestionable right of having this 
question determined before the judicial tribunals of the 
country. She has sent her surveyors into the Territory 
in dispute, for the purpose of surveying the land ; and it 
does not at present occur to me in what other manner the 
question could have been raiscd for judicial determina- 
tion. In this state of the controversy, the President of 
the United States has certainly pursued the proper 
course-—the course which the constitution and laws of his 
country-clearly prescribed. He has directed the Survey- 
ors of Georgia to be arrested, and to be brought before a 
judicial tribunal for trial. Upon this trial, the respective 
claims of the United States and of Georgia will be fully 
and fairly investigated, and their rights will be determin- 
ed. ‘This and this only is the question, and the whole 
question. à 

Is there a tittle of testimony before this House tending 
to prove that Georgia will not submit peaceably to the 
judgment of the court, whatever it may be ? It would be 
doing injustice to that State, fora moment to suppose 
that she would not yield obedience to the laws of the 
country. Kask, then, what necessity is there for legisla- 
tion upon this subject? Can legislation, at present, fairly 
influence the rights of the parties? ‘The issue is joined 
between them, and must be decided according to exist- 
inglaws. ` 

Sir, said Mr. B. although I believe the President has 
acted with the strictest propriety, in referring this ques- 
to the judiciary, yet I must be permitted to say, that, in 
another particular, 1 cannot yicld bim my approbation. 
He ought not to have prejudged the case, and proclaimed 
his opinion to this House, and to the country. ‘The law 
should have been permitted to take its regular course. 
‘The opinion of the President ought not to have been cast 
into the scale, either on the ane side, or on the other. 
That opinion has been decidedly given against the State 
of Georgia. T do not profess tobe a warm admirer of 
the President, but yet T feel great respect for any opinion 
which he has deliberately formed. It is entitled to much 
consideration ; and, therefore, it would have been the 
more proper to have concealed it whilst the cause was 
depending. [Here Mr. B. read the following extract from 
the message of the President. J 

“tt ought not, however, to be disguised, that the act 
“of the Legislature of Georgia, under the construction | 
‘piven to it by the Governor of that State, and the surveys | 
made, or attempted by his authority, beyond the boun- | 
*dary secured by the treaty of Washington, of April: 
“last, lo the Creek Indians, are in direct violation of the | 
“supreme law of this Jand, set forth in a treaty which 
“bas received all the sanctions provided by the Consti- 
“tution, which we have been sworn to support and 
t maintain, ”? : 

Thus the Executive has assumed that the State of 
Georgia is wrong, which is the very question to be decid- 
ed. de has determined that Georgia has violated the 
Constitution and the laws; although this is the very mat- | 
ter which he has submitted to the Judiciary for their de- 
cision. He bas prejudged the case. 

The President, m another part of his message, bas 
held out a threat against Georgia—although the question 
whether he has aeted illegally is still pending and unde- 
termined. [Here Mr. Brenixax read the following ex- 
tract from the message :} 


“In the present instance, it is my duty to say, that, if 
* the Legislative and Executive atthorities of the State 
“‘of Georgia should persevere in acts of encroachment 
“ upon the territories secured by a solemn treaty to the 
*¢¥ndians, and the laws of the Union remain unaltered, a 
“ superadded obligation, even higher than that of human 
“authority, will compel the Executive of the United 
* States to enforce the laws, and fulfil the duties of the 
“ nation by all the force committed for that purpose to 
“ his charge.” 

It may be the duty of the Exccutive thus to act, in case 


‘the State of Georgia should persevere, after the determi- 


nation of her rights has been referred to the Judiciary. 
Upon this point, I shall not at present express any opinion, 
But, Sir, was such language of the President conciliatory 
towards a sister State ? Or was it not rather calculated to 
provoke that State, and produce the very evil which he 
dreads? I hope Georgia may submit peaceably to the 
Judicial tribunals of her country. If she should not, she 
will not receive my support. I trust, also, she will for- 
bear from the expression of those angry feelings, which 
the occasion is well calculated to excite. 

I repeat that the President has my entire approbation, 
so far as respects the reference of this controversy to the 
Judiciary. Lam sorry it has been referred to any commit- 
tec in another body. It should have been left exclusive- 
ly to the courts of justice, For the purpose of prevent- 
ing the angry discussion which would probably arise 
upon this subject, Mr. B. said he would move to lay the 
message upon the table. 

The question being taken on this motion, it was decid- 
ed in the negative. 

Mr. WEBSTER observed, that the question before the 
House was a mere question respecting Committees to 
which this communication was to be referred. He should 
confine his remarks to this question, and should not, 
therefore, without violating the proper order of debate, 
make any reply to the remarks which had fallen fromthe 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, on the general topics con- 
tained in the communication from the Executive. Ife 
thought the communication ought to go to some Commit- 
tee which might be competent to ascertain whether the 
whole matter was before the House, and whether any le~ 
gislation would be necessary. He was not at all solici- 
tous to send it to any particular Committee ; and certain- 
ly not to that Committee with which he was himself’ con- 
nected. As onc of that Committee, he would say that 
they would neither seek the reference, nor shun it if it 
were made. But undoubtedly it ought to go to some 
Committee, more especially as there was a proposition 
upon the table which looked to legislation on the subject. 
This was the ordinary and usual course in relation’ to 
Mxecutive communications, and, Mr. W. said, he saw no 
reason why this should not follow the usual routine. 

Mr. W. agreed with the gentleman from Alabama, that 
the subject was both important and delicate, But he did 
not think that it was so very alarming a matter as that gen- 
Ueman seemed to suppose. There were at least two 
sides to the question ; and if there was a danger in deny- 
ing the authority of any act of a State, so, on the other 
hand, it must be allowed there was danger in denying the 
validity of a treaty made under the authority of the United 
States, and duly ratified. ‘Phe whole subject was one 
well worthy of mature deliberation. One word, said Mr. 
W. as to the honorable member from Mississippi; When 
any member of the House asks of me an explanation of 
any thing personal as to himself, Tum ready to make it; 
if any gentleman a an explanation as to any facts, or 
any argument, ora clearer statement of any argument 1 
have advanced, I am ready, at all times, to comply with 
his wishes. For all other purpeses, I cannot submit to be 
catechised ; and lo some of the queries which that pen- 
tleman proposed to me, Eshal, therefore, give no answer. 
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Mr. W. went on to say, that he had menaced nobody ; 
he had uttered no threats, as seemed to be supposed ; 
but, on the contrary, the tone of menace seemed to him 
to come fiom the other side, and not from his side of the 
question ; of that, however, the House would judge. 
What was this whole matter? Was it offensive to sove- 
reign States for him to say that they acted, in any parti- 
cular matter, on their own responsibility, and at their 
peril? Sir, those States do act at their peril ; and if they 
undertake to extend their legislation in the manner refer- 
red to, they do so on their responsibility, and at their pe- 
ril. I shall not take back a syllable of what I said, cither 
in manner or substance. I wish to be understood as re- 
peating it, word for word, and syllable for syllable. Sir, 
what are the circumstances of the case? The lands over 
which these States claim to’ exercise exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, have never been subject to State laws from the foun- 
dation of this Government; the control of those lands 
has always been with the Congress of the United States. 
We regulate the sale of those lands, or rather we forbid 
the purchase of them by individuals. We enact all gene- 
ral regulations concerning the Indian Tribes who inhabit 
them. ‘Their municipal concerns have hitherto been ma- 
naged by themselves : they maintain their own peace and 
their own laws. It was now said, that the States of Alaba- 
ma and Mississippi either had extended, or intended 
shortly to extend, their legislation to the lands and per- 
sons of these Indians. ‘They will therein do what has ne. 
ver been done or attempted before, and what has at least 
a very doubtful aspect ; and, when I said that they must 
do this on their responsibility and at their peril, I meant 
no more than that they would venture on the exercise of 
a power which they might be found not to possess. Does 
the gentleman call this language minatory, and come here 
a weck afterwards, with a list of questions which he wish- 
es to propound to me as to what I meant by the observa- 
tions I made? [tell that gentleman that I mean what 1 
say. Tam told that the proposed measure will be the act 
of asovercign State. Be itso. Is itnot a possible thing 
that sovereign States may sometimes act in a manner 
which violates the Constitution? Are not conflicting 
laws of a State and of the United States to be discussed 
and settled, for or against a State, before the Judicial Tri- 
bunal ? IfI and my learned friends were in another part 
of this Capitol, we can speak of these things without of- 
fence, and the judgment comes upon them without of- 
fence. There, at least, it is admitted to be very possible, 
that a sovereign State may be in the wrong. 

Tt is not my intention now to discuss the general ques- 
tion, or to go into an extended reply to the observations 
which have been made upon it; but Iam told by the ho- 
norable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Fousyrn, ] that the 
Courts are open, and that this question may be settled by 
a Judicial Fribunal. This might have been a remarkably 
good argument to address to the State of Georgia before 
she took the remedy. into her own hands. It is a new 
mode of settling a Constitutional question, to seize the 
lands in dispute, and send out the Hancock troop of horse 
to defend the possession of them. But, at this stage of 
the affair, that appeal to the Courts comes with rather an 


upon it. I believe them to be tenable, and, at a proper 
time, I shall not forbear to express them in this House. 
I have been induced, on the present occasion, to make 
some remarks which T should not have made, had not the 
inquiries of the gentleman from Mississippi called me out, 
Mr. W. concluded by expressing his hope, that the mat- 
ter would be allowed to take the usual course of refer- 
ence to a Committee for examination. 

Mr. EVERETT observed, that, as he had the honor to 
submit one of the motions now before the House, he felt 
it his duty to explain the reasons why he had done so. In 
the first place, in reply to the gentléman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Wrexuirre,] who thought we ought not to act at all 
on the subject while it was before the other branch of the 
Legislature, he would say, that there was one view of it, 
in which it not only becomes proper that the House also 
should act, but absolutely necessary. Where is now on 
our tables, said Mr. E., a joint resolution, moved yester- 
day by the member from Georgia, which goes directly to 
the subject-matter of the controversy, which requires an 
act of legislation, an appropriation of money to extinguish 
the Indian title to the land in dispute ; and this act of le- 
gislation must originate here. Sir, 1 hope the resolution 
will be adopted. The gentleman from Georgia shall have 
my feeble aid in obtaining the appropriation. I am wil 
ling to give five times, ten times, the valuc of the Jad, 
(which, in fact, is said to be of no great worth,) to come 
to a peaceable adjustment of so unpleasant a controversy, 
It is, then, a proper subject of the legislative action of 
this House. 

As regards the particular reference, said Mr. E., T can, 
of course, have no strong feeling, nor any reason peculiar 
to myself, for preferring one Committee over another. 
There are some facts apparently in controversy——some 
principles on which different judgments exist. “Are not 
these proper subjects of investigation, before the House 
can act on the matter? ‘The Judiciary Committee ap- 
peared to him the proper Committee: for the subject 
seemed to turn on questions of the validity and construc- 
tion of treaties of this Government, and the force and ap- 
plication of the laws of the United States and the State of 
Georgia. lask, then, said Mr. E., on the first blush of 
the matter, whether the Judiciary Committee docs not 
immediately suggest itself as the appropriate Committec 
for the inquiry? True, it is an important inquiry ; far 
more so than many of the matters sent to that Committee, 
or the other Committees of the House. What then? 
Because business is important, will you take it out of the 
due course of proceeding ? Because it is important, will 
you object to sending it to the very Committee witbin 
whose jurisdiction it falls? Its importance is the very 
reason why 1 would refer it to its appropriate Committee. 
An interpretation of laws, a construction of treaties, and 
an investigation of facts connected with them, are wanted 
in a very important case. For that reason, I would resort 
to that one of the Committces of the House, whose pe- 
culiar duty it is to entertain such questions. 

Sir, it isan important, but not, I trust, an alarming 
subject ; quite important. enough to receive the prompt 
attention of the House, but not of a nature to excite ap- 
awkward. grace. When a man advances a claim against | prehensions as to the result, Recent intimations have 
tho lands of Bis: ticighbor, he makes his appeal to the | been received, it is said, which hold out a hope of ami- 
Jaw; but, when he forcibly enters upon possession of; cable adjustment. i 
them, he makes his appeal to something different from] Mr. HAMILTON said, that he regretted that the gen- 
the law. tleman from Kentucky (Mr. Wirexures ] had withdrawn 

[Here Mr. HAMILTON called the gentleman to order; | his motion, that the subject under consideration should, 
and, when called upon by the Chair to point out wherein } for the present, lie on the table. He moreover regretted 
Mr, WEBSTER was out of order, he explained himself | that the President should have felt it necessary to send 
as wishing to prevent any course of remark which might | this matter to the House, when, on the face of his own 
tend tò. produce excitement. - The CHAIR decided that message, it did not appear that he had asked the legisla- 
Mr WEBSTER was in order.] tive action of Congress, or that he had submitted any 

Mr. W. tesumed : I have no intention to produce cx- specific propositions to us. F f oe 
čitement on this subject, but 1 have my own opinions! The true state of -the case is briefly this: certain difi- 
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culties, growing out of the construction of a treaty or 
Creatia, which Erm the supreme law of the land, have 
ensued between Georgia and the General Government ; 
these difficulties have arrived at such a state that they are 
abotit to take that course which every one must most de- 
sire who values the peace of the country, to wit: to be 
placed in a train of judicial investigation and decision, by 
which, whilst an important constitutional question will be 
settled, justice may be done to the parties, and the tran- 
quillity of the country preserved. In this state of the dis- 
pute, have we any thing to do with it? Does the Pre- 
sident call upon us to supply any new power to the 
Executive arm ? Has he called upon us to pass any law 
to aid the judicial authority of the country ? Has he told 
us that war is to be made upon Georgia, and, therefore, 
the military resources of the country are to be organized 
and placed at his disposal? No, sir; he has barely in- 
formed us, that he has directed the Surveyors acting un- 
der the authority of the State of Georgia to be arrested 
for trial ; and has intimated that, if she resists the judicial 
power of the United States, he may have occasion to make 
another and a different appeal. 

Has Georgia resisted ? Mas this crisis arisen? And 
why, then, entertain a discussion at this period, which 


- can only have the pernicious tendency of provoking ex- 


citement, consuming: time, and ending in no practical re- 
sult? Show me that the President has asked for any spe- 
cific act of legislation, and F will concur in the reference 
of this subject, either to a special Committee of this 
House, or toa Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 

Sir, 1 think that there are peculiar reasons why this 
subject should for the present lic on the table. Itis now 
not only before a Court of Justice, but likewise before a 
co-ordinate branch of this Legislature, before a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the Executive, before a body which spe- 
cially represents the Sovereignty of the States, and has, 
with the President, an exclusive jurisdiction over treaties. 
Let us see what course they either take or recommend, 


before we light up a discussion in this House, in a Com- j 


mittee of the Whole on the State of the Union, which, 
without a definite object, would be engaged in the bat- 
tery of irritating abstractions, and he feared strong preju- 
dices would be at war with strong sectional feelings, 
which would neither haye a propitious effect on the coun- 
try at large, on the pending judicial proceedings, or on 
the parties litigant in the controversy. 

Whilst he was opposed to a reference of this subject, 
at present, to a Committec of the Whole on the State of 
the Union, he was equally opposed to its special refer- 
ence to the Committee on the Judiciary. For he knew 
not what we had to refer, except the fact, that the Presi 
dent has directed suit to be commenced against the Geor- 
gia Surveyors. Any opinions expressed by this Commit- 
tee, in relation to this controversy, would be extrajudi- 
cial, unprecedented, and improper. The only possible 
effect likely to grow out of such a reference, will be an 
argumentative exposition of this Committee, which may 
be set eventually in opposition to the opinion of another 
House. Now, from the composition of the Judiciary 
Committee, he had no doubt, a very able report might be 
made, which may be successfully placed in array to an 


eo 

Mr. HAILE requested Mr. HAMILTON to withdraw 
his motion, but Mr. H. declined to do so. 

The question was then taken on laying the communi- 
cation upon the table, and decided in the ‘negative, Yeas 
72, Nays 84. 3 

Mr. FORSYTH said, the proposition before the House, 

and the only one by strict rule debatable, was that made 
by himself, to refer the messages of the President to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 
If this proposition should be rejected, then the question 
would arise on the motion to refer them to the Judiciary 
Committee. The two questions had, however, been 
mingled in the discussion, and, as this had been counte- 
nanced, he presumed he should be indulged in a similar 
aberration from the rigid rule. It appeared to him very 
extraordinary, that, after this whole subject of the con- 
troversy. with Georgia, with all the facts connected with 
it, the principles involved in it, and questions arising out 
of it, had been for some time before the House, and had, 
on his motion, been referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, in compliance 
with the wishes of Georgia, without remark or objection, 
thatSb much anxiety should be felt to give to the Execu- 
live messages respecting it the usual direction, that is, to 
send them toa Select or toa Standing Committee. The 
messages raise no question, refer to no new fact, involve 
no new principle, look to nu Legislative action, which 
Was not as obviously necessary before they were sent to 
us as now. Jt is reasonable and just that the messages 
should be sent to the Committee alrcady charged with the 
subject to which they related.- 

It was in vain to talk of the necessity of a reference to 
a small committee, and the danger of going, without pre- 
liminary inquiry, into Committee of the Whole. All the 
facts had long been in possession of the House. ‘fhe 
only change which has occurred, is that now in question 
—ithas been presented by both the parties. It came 
first from Georgia, and now from the President of the 
United States. Georgia had long sought an investigation, 
and it had been promised to her, ‘The President now 
asks no more than an investigation. Why this distinction 
in the treatment of the State, and of the Executive of the 
United States? and, disguise the matter as gentlemen 
might, this was a question between the Administration 
and one of the States. That State had exerted her rights, 
real or supposed. ‘The President had denied the exis- 
tence of those rights, and interposed to prevent the ex- 
ercise of them. Georgia asked, in language temperate 
and conciliatory, for a candid, fair, and dispassionate ex- 
amination of the subject by Congress. She sought not 
| to evade judicial inquiry.” Who was there base enough 
i to imagine she had any such intention? That she was 
| unwilling to submit to the decision of the constitutional 
t authority? Who daring enough to assert that she was 
| desirous to resist the authority of the Executive, when 
i that authority was constitutionally exerted ? 

i The recent communications from the Executive to the 
j House could not receive a diferent direction than that 
| given to the application of the State, without creating a 

belief that, in the judgment of the House, the subject 
| had assumed a new and more imposing character because 
jit had now come from a different source. In resisting the 


equally able report of the other House, and, after all, Í motion to give the same direction to all the communica- 
both on pure abstractions, on which we may never be | tions on the same subject, gentlemen had said a prelimi- 
ealed upon to act. When the exigency really arises, he | nary inquiry must be instituted, and all the facts of the 
was prepared to meet it Te had his own opinions and | case reported to the House. Now, the facts were already 
his own feclings on the subject. But believing that we | but too well known. A contract had been made in 1824 
have no time to waste, on merely debatable subjects, on | or 1825, for the extinguishment of the Creek Indian claim 
which no legislation is asked; in which a useless strife | to all the land occupied by the tribe within the limits of 
between two branches of this Legislature may end in a} Georgia. In consequence of the resistance of part of the 
petty triumph ; and being fully of opinion, that the game | tribe to the fulfilment of that contract, a new one was 
that has been thrown into this House is not worth the | made in Washington, in 1826. Before the second, and 
candle, Twill move you thal the message and accompa- ` immediately after the formal promulgation of the fiyst, by 
nying documents le on the table. proclamation from the President, Georgia made a dupo- 
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sition of the lands acquired, or rather made preparation 
to dispose of them. : She was about to have them survey- 
ed. The President interposed to prevent this survey, al- 
leging that it could not be lawfully done until Septem- 
ber, 1826. Not satisfied with ordinary means, ‘the Presi- 
dent interposed the military force, the hired soldiers, the 
regular army of the United States, to prevent the State 
from doing what she believed she had a right to do en the 
land lying within her limits, and the Indian title to which 
had been extinguished. 

The State, unwilling to have a war with the General 
Government, desisted until September had passed. In 
the mean time, a new contract was made here. This, in 
the judgment of the Senate, if the information received 
is not strangely erroneous, covered substantially the whole 
claim of the State. It was advocated on that ground, 
It happened, however, to fall short of the whole claim ; 
two or three hundred thousand acres of miserable land 
were not included within the line designated in the last 
contract. The State asserts her right to it under the 
treaty (properly contract) of the Indian Springs. How 
was this right to be asserted ? By suing Indians ?,, By 
suing the United States? It must be apparent that” the 
State could do nothing but what she has done: exercise 
her rights—order a survey of the soil. The President, do- 
ing what he thinks right, orders an arrest of the Survey- 
ors, as amenable to the penal enactments of the law of 
1802 ; applies to the civil power, as was proper and un- 
objectionable : but, what else? He tells the House, and 
inthis Mr. F. thought he was not to be sustained, that he 
had exercised his discretion in choosing the civil in pre- 
ference of the military power, to settle the question. He 
had no discretion, even in his own judgment of the law. 
The use of military force is not authorized where the civil 
power can be exercised. 

These are all the facts. A full investigation would, Mr. 
F. presumed, be made hereafter, aud he was not now dis- 
posed unnecessarily to exhaust himself. The House had 
been told, however, that Georgia had sent a troop of horse 
to occupy the country ; had taken possession ; and that the 
remarks which had been made would have been very ap- 
propriate if this event had not occurred. The gentleman 
was not accurate. Georgia has not taken actual posses- 
sion; none of her citizens are authorized to reside on it. 
lt is true actual possession is intended, and surveys are 
making preparatory thereto. No troop of horse has been 
sent to occupy the territory—one was sent, or intended to 
be sent, to protect the surveyors acting under the law of 
the State.. Mr, F. presumed the propriety ‘of this act 
would not be disputed. If the surveyors were trespassers, 
the Indians were bound not to take redress into their own 
hands, but to appeal to the General Government. This 
appeal has been made, and has been met, The necessary 
steps have been taken to bring the question of right be~ 
fore the Judicial tribunals. Under these circumstances, 
what Legislation. can be necessary ?—unless indeed the 
House chooses to exert its power, cut up the roots of the 
controversy, and prevent the necessity of Judicial deci- 
sion, by directing the Indians to receive what may be 
deemed a just equivalent, and to be told that the land in 
question must remain in the hands of the State. 

Suppose we differ with the President in his construc- 
tion of the act of 1802; to repeal it would be ridiculous, 
merely because he puts an incorrect construction upon 
it—to amend it, for the same reason, would be childish. 
if we agree with him, shall we repeal the act because it 
has become applicable ? : 

Mr. F. could imagine but one event in which legislation 
could be expettcd—a resort to military force. Should 
this be intended, it is neccessary to give the ways and 
Means, to vote the supphes. Indeed, something more 
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affected by this controversy. No one can be so weak 
as to expect, so foolish as to believe, so base as to hope 
this result. Georgia entertains no thought of resisting 
the Constitutional action of the civil tribunals. When 
she does resist, a resort must be had, not to the law of 
1802, regulating Indian trade; not to hired soldiers—to the 
act for suppressing insurrection, and executing the laws 
—to the militia, who unite to the character of ‘soldier 
that of citizen—commanded by officers whe will not com- 
mand blood to be shed in sport, as in the ordinary exer- 
cise of their trade. 

Mr. F. said there was one view of the matter which 
rendered a reference to a Committee of the Whole ex- 
tremely important. In that Committee every member has 
an equal right, and an equal chance, to make any propo- 
sition he pleases, and discuss it at large—none less than a 
majority of the House can there givea particular direction 
to asubject—all mect on fair terms. Ifit is even supposed 
legislation should be necessary, there was no difficulty in 
legislating in the Committee. ` i 

Tn small Committees, bills are prepared by individuals. 
Individuals who think legislation proper can offera bilf 
to the Committee of the Whole. 

There was another view which it was his duty to pre- 
sent. On this subject, without intending to irritate any 
one, and most sincercly desirous not to wound the feel- 
ings of any member, or collection of members, it was 
necessary he should speak with perfect frankness. As a 
Representative of Georgia, deeply interested in her hon- 
or, bound to her by all the ties of gratitude for past kind- 
ness—he would unwillingly sit on any committee to make 
a preliminary investigation of this subject. He felt tog, 
much as a party concerned. While making this perhaps 
unnecessary avowal, Mr. F. said, he should be excused 
for saying he was very anxious not to put the interests 
and character of the State into the hands of those who 
might be considered her adversaries. It is one of the 
sovereign States, a part of this great Confederacy whose 
rights are to be examined, Hew are Committees consti- 
tuted ? A majority appoints the person who selects the 
Committces, with a view to the action of the House on 
great questions of public and party conccrnment. What 
is the courtesy in ordinary affairs? To give to the propo- 
ser a sufficient number of friends to his proposition to 
enable him to present it in the most imposing form to 
the House and to the public, in the shape of a labored 
argument in support of preconceived opinions. 

This is considered as necessary to give to the originator 
of a proposition fair play. In national and. party ques- 
tions, what is the practice and the theory of the two 
branches of the Legislature ? To the experience of the 
veterans here I appeal to answer the first inquiry ; and the 
occurrences of the past year will answer the second. 
Who can forget the clamor raised against an appointing 
officer for selecting committees to check the administra- 
tion—who the avowed determination, acted upon, to 
frame committees to check the opposition? Will it be 
fair, just, or defencible, to send this subject to a commit- 
tee thus constituted ? It is enough for us to resist the 
current of prejudice which falsehood and artifice have di- 
rected against us—enough for us to sustain our citizens, 
denounced by the Chief Magistrate, pending judicial in- 
quiry. It would be too much to have fulminated against 
us a labored argument from a committee of the House, 
scattered through the country under the imposing name 
of a Congressional repoit, to furnish weapons to the 
hands of the officers who are prosecuting our fellow citi- 
zens, and stimulating the zeal of the expounders of our 
laws. Speech may be met by speech; they are of no 
authority ; and, if quoted as argument, one may be fairly 
set in opposition to another. We do not want an argument 


would. be necessary--an addition to the regular force. published by the authority of the House, to forestali pub- 
There is more than one State whose vital interests are | lic opinion, We may sift, and examine, and criticise, and 
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ridicule a report ; but the effort to destroy its effect comes 
halting in its rear, and seldom is able to overtake, time 
enough to prevent popular delusion. © : 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts has 
thought proper to allude, again, to the menacing tone 
which he alleges to have been used in the discussion of 
this message the other day. F am sorry that he should 
have thought it necessary, in defence of himself, again to 
attempt to-criminate others. Ideny that there was any 
intention, on.my part, to menace either this House or the 
Administration. The gentleman will pardon me for say- 
ing that his remarks, the other day, were calculated to 
excite against us a prejudice which ought not to have 
place in this House—to rouse up all those jealous and 
angry feelings which are ever produced by idle menaces. 
Great God ! Is there any one who can suppose that any 
member of this. louse, or that the State of Georgia, de- 
sires to menace the Union ? There is no portion of the 
Union in which a disturbance of the peace of the Union 
would be more deeply regretted than in that State. 

. The gentleman from Massachusetts, professing to have 
formed no judgment, remarked, that the menace came 
from the other side, referring to what fell from me. Sir, 
I speak for Georgia ; is he against Georgia? Or does he 
mean that he stands here for the Administration, and that 
Lam its opponent ? if I am wrong in having formed an 
opinion, the gentleman is far gone towards a similar error, 
I regret it, because I know the weight of his character in 
this Itall, the vigor of his mind, and the extent of his re- 
sources, and the great and commanding influence which 
he of late too often exercises here. I beg leave to re- 
mark to this House, that there was nothing which I had 
the honor to suggest the other day, that can be considered 
menacing, or which was calculated to wound the feelings 
of any body. A menace may be thrown out, I beg leave 
further to remark, in a very mild tone and manner. 

Nothing which I said, on the occasion referred to, could 
be more properly construed into a menace than what the 
honorable gentleman himself said, and which I do not 
now understand him as intending to retract. ‘The gen- 
tleman said, if any State extended her jurisdiction over 
Indian lands, she did so at her own peril, Peril of what ? 
Of expulsion fiom the Union? Of a declaration of war ? 
Or of being overpowered hy the combined forces of her 
sister States ? Or of that mild resort to the judicial tribu- 
nal, the result of which is always safe ? lt was strange 
language which the gentleman uscd, however interpreted. 
If, seeking for the meaning of the terms which he used, 
we apply to the subject which we were investigating, it 
would soem to be the opinion of the gentleman that mili- 
tary power might be used by the Chicf Magistrate for the 
purpose of compelling a State—not the individuals of a 
State—but a State, through her sovereignty, to perform 
her duties to this Union, I cannot suppose, however, that 
the gentleman meant to take this broad ground ; 1 rather 
suppose he meant to refer toa resort to the judicial tribu- 
nal to control the movements of the State Governments. 
There is no peril in all this: it is done every day; and 
may be done to the end of time, or tmtil the military au- 
thority is called in to enforce the decrees of the Court. 

I was going on, sir, to make some remarks to show the 
utter impropriety, according to the rules, of a reference 
of this subject to a standing committee. But it is not ne- 
cessary. The objection which 1 have to the reference of 
it to the Judiciary Committee, applies equally to every 
other committee of the House. 

Mr. ISACKS said, that_he should not, at this time, en- 
ter into the question of the controversy between the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States and the State of Georgia, 
growing out of the two treaties referred to, 

Tbe only guestion which he was now called to vote 


been made to refer the subject to the Committee of the 
whole on the State of the Union, the other to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

He had risen to give a single view which he had taken 
of these propositions; the House would judge whether 
there was any thing in it or not. 

The President, in his message, has informed us, that 
according to his understanding of the powers derived 
from the laws of the land, he had the rightto adopt either 
of the two courses upon the case which had arisen. One, 
the application of military force ; the other, the direction 
of the matter to judicial determination : and that he had 
chosen the latter mode for the ascertainment and adjust- 
ment of the affair ; and now the question arises upon the 
proposition to refer the subject to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, whether there is any defect in the existing 
legislation upon which the President has directed pro- 
ceedings to be taken. He has pointed out no defect. 
He assumed the ground that the law has amply provided - 
for the case, and has undertaken to direct the execution 
of the law. No gentleman in this House who has advo- 
cated the reference to any of the Standing Committees of 
the House, has intimated any defect or insufficiency in 
the Jaw under which the President has acted, 

He said he would read, from the Message, the law, as 
there quoted : 

“ By the Sth section of the act of Congress, of the 30th 
of March, 1802, to regulate trade and intercourse with the 
Indian tribes, and to prescrve peace on the frontiers, itis 

rovided, that, ifany citizen of, or other person resident 
in, the United States, shall make a settlement on any lands 
belonging, or secured, or granted by treaty with the 
United States, to any Indian tribe ; or shall survey, or at- 
tempt to survey, such lands, or designate any of the 
boundaries, by marking trees, or otherwise, such offend- 
er shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
and suffer imprisonment not exceeding twelve months.” 

If, then, the Jaw in force be sufficient, and has provided 
for the very case which had arisen, as the President holds 
that it does, where is the necessity of any further legisla- 
tion about it? and certainly, if further legislation be not 
needful, there is no propriety or reason for sending this 
subject to any Committee of the House. The Commit- 
tees are organized tor the purpose of examining, digest- 
ing, and prescnting to the House the subjects proper for 
its legislative action. If this subject requires no legisla- 
tion, the reference is, to say the least of it, useless. By 
the act of reference, you suppose that to exist which no 
one has pretended—that the law is defective, or thatsome 
other enactment should be produced by it. Thold, then, 
that, at least, on this branch of the subject, we should 
leave the matter where we found it. ‘The President has 
ordered legal proceedings, and let him go on with them, 
and let the law take its course. 

But why should the Committee on the Judiciary be 
specially charged with this investigation, above all the 
other standing committees of the House? I know that 
it belongs to the jurisdiction of that committee to revise, 
on proper occasions, the laws of Congress, and act upon 
the affairs connected with the administration of the laws; 
but here no revision of thelaw is recommended, or shown 
to be required by the occasion ; and certainly no inquiry 
into the manner of its execution by the President is asked 
for by him, or those who are in favor of this reference. 
Further than this, he should express no opinion at this 
time as to who may be right or who wrong, inthis contro- 
versy—that inquiry was not involved. in the question be- 
fore the-House. Thisis a subject certainly of great deli- 
cacy—it may be a subject of great importance. When- 
ever that is presented, he should express the opinion 
which might be the result of all the means of information 


upon, was the direction which the House should give to | in his power, and the best lights for his judgment to which 
the communications of the President. One proposition had ! he could resort. 
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Mr. COOK said, that it was very apparent that, if èx- 
citement had not already arisen in the House,-it was at 
least very likely to arise. The discussion of the general 
subject had this natural tendency, but that discussion he 
considered as being now out of time, and wholly unne- 
cessary. In his opinion, it was proper to refer this com- 
munication to one of the standing committees of the 
House, and of these to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
If he were to seek reasons for this opinion- in thé whole 
range which reason could take, there was none which 
appeared to him so substantial as that given by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia himself, in the fact of his having sub- 
mitted the resolution which bé yesterday laid on the ta- 
ble, and which proposed a purchase of the lands in dis- 
pute, by an appropriation from the Treasury. If, by the 
Treaty of the Indian Springs, Georgia obtained a valid 
right to these lands, and the subsequent treaty at Wash- 
ington had no effect to annul that right, then the gentle- 
man had asked this House to do what he (Mr. C.) was 
very sure it would notdo. What! had things come to 
this, that a treaty between the United States and.a feeble 
tribe of Indians could not be carried into effect ? That the 
Government must buy its peace, and the Republic be 
humbled at the feet of a tribe of savages ? 

{Here Mr. FORSYTH explained, and said he had used 
no such argument, as that now imputed to him, nor any 
argument whatever on the subject of that resolution.] 

Mr. COOK resumed. He distinctly remembered the 
course of debate which had taken place in this House at 
the last session of Congress, and the sentiments which had 
then been avowed and advocated by the gentleman from 
Georgia, and he had inferred from this recollection that 
that gentleman still held the same sentiments. 

If it were true that no-legislation was needed in this 
matter, the inference must be that the laws on this subject 
were already perfect. But ifthe gentleman from Georgia 
had not used the argument which he had imputed to him, 
‘still it did not interfere with his own. He adniitted that 
the Indians had a claim to this Jand. The State of Geor- 
gia had sent surveyors upon the land to run lines, and 
measure it, as appertaining to that State. In this affair, 
Georgia proceeded on the presumption that she hada 
right to the land: Now, to enable the House to know 
how this subject really stood, a synopsis was required of 
all the laws which relate to it, and ofthe provisions of the 
different treaties. The true interpretation and effect of 
the treaty of the Indian Springs, and of the treaty of 
Washington, was necessarily involved in the investigation, 
Supposing the treaty of the Indian Springs should turn 
out to be valid; then the question would recur, whether 
the United States will stoop to buy its peace from this In- 
dian tribe? Wasit not, then, manifestly proper, that the 
subject should be referred to the law committee of this 
House? Where else could it be referred ? He should 
not go into either the Administration aspect, or the Geor- 
gia aspect of this affair, but was in favor of Ictting the 
whole matter go to the Judiciary Committee. He thought 
the discussion ought to have been confined to this point 
alone, and that gentlemen should abstain from all that 
course of remark which was calculated to produce or in- 
crease any excitement of feeling. ` 

Mr. LETCHER said, that he would endeavor to con- 
form rather to the advice of the gentleman from Hlinois, 
than to the course which the gentleman had himself taken. 
He had certainly given very excellent advice, but, cither 
from some peculiarity in his voice, or from the earnest- 
ness of his sympathy for the Indians, the gentleman cer- 
tainly did appear to be in the midst of the excitement 
himself. He reminded him of the old story of the parson, 


-who told his flock to do as-he said, and not as he did. It 


had been very correctly observed, that there was nothing 


in this case, yet developed, to produce any excitement. | 


The gentleman from Georgia, in the-mean time; insisted 


that the Message ought not to go to a Select Committees 
lest a report should come forth unfavorable to Georgia, 
and be blazoned to the world. For himself, if he had the 
same confidence in the fairness and rectitude of any cause 
he was advocating, which the gentleman from Georgia 
professed to have in relation to the claims of that State, 
he should be disposed to say, let the question go to any 
tribunal ofhonorable men ; we fear no investigation from 
any quarter. z 

Suppose it should be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and that that Committee should make an, erro- 
neous decision, would not the gentleman have a full op- 
portunity of meeting and resisting that report? The 
gentleman was always able and interesting in debate, and 
not reluctant to engage in it, and the House would give 
him a full and fair hearing. But the gentleman appeared 
apprehensive that the report of the Judiciary Committee 
might bolster up the [decision of the Judicial tribunals, 
should it be favorable to the Indians; but he [Mr. L.] 
was not prepared to concede that any committee of this 
House could be so prejudiced against Georgia, and in 
favor of the Indians, as to be unable to make an impartial 
report. 

A committee of honorable men, prejudiced against 
Georgia! Why should they be so? What had Georgia 
ever done to warrant, or to produce such a prejudice ? 
Had she not always honorably maintained the cause of the 
country, and shed her blood in that cause ? But the gen- 
tleman appeared to consider the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, above all others; as a most unsafe tribunal to judge 
of this question. For his own part, Mr. L. said, he had 
reasons against a reference to the committee of which he 
had the honor to be a member, arising from the great 
quantity of business which was now before that commit- 
tee. He was apprehensive, should the message and ac- 
companying documents. be referred to that committee, 
that nothing would be done with the mass of important 
business now before it, during the present session of Con- 
gress ; but he was firmly convinced it ought to go before 
some committee of the House. The gentleman says, 
leave the matter to the law; let it take its course before 
the judicial tribunals. But, supposing that in the mean 
while blood should be shed; will not the responsibility 
rest on this House? When accused by our constituents 
of being in part accessary to the shedding of the blood of 
our countrymen, what apology, asked Mr, L., can we of- 
fer, if, while this message was sleeping in this House, un- 
acted on, murders should be committed by the Indians 
against the Georgians, or by the Georgians against the 
Indians? We should never forgive ourselves, or be for- 
given by our country. i 

This is a higher question than -a mere difference of 
opinion between the Government and the State of Geor- 
gia. It is-a question between right and wrong; and what 
honorable gentleman would permit himself, on such an 
important and delicate subject, to belie his honest judg- 
ment, because the Administration happened to be on one 
side of the controversy and Georgia on the other? An 
upright Representative would be swayed by no such con- 
sideration. There are such members in this Nouse—there 
are many such members here—nay, I do not know an ex- 
ception. For myself, said Mr. L., cannot see that there 
is any party question in the matter. It is merely a ques- 
tion on the interpretation of treaties and oflaws. Mr. L: 
knew the feelings of the Georgians on this subject, and 
he made great allowance for their peculiar situation. He 
was not surprised to observe much excitement among 
them ; it was perhaps to be expected from what had been 
stated in the newspapers. But those gentlemen must al- 
low him not to be excited. He was for having thig mat- 
ter investigated with the utmost calmness. But, instead 
of this, here were the members of the House quarrelling 
with each other, talking about threats and denunciation, 
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and almost:in:danger of personal misunderstandings en a | prejudice, he was entirely mistaken. - But he should have 
mere question as. to what direction a particular paper | deemed himselfa secreant to his constituents, and to his 
» Should takes ai 2 g aA ~oo < fduty, if he had not put to that gentleman the interroga- 
at then might.not be apprehended, should the me- | tories which he had done: : Was that géntleman’s person 
nits. of the question itself come to-be discussed in-a :€om- |so-sacred, or his. power so. great, that he was not to be 
mittee.of the Whole House ? He hoped that gentlemen | interrogated in the same manner as any other.gentleman 
would-neither.quarrel nor indulge in angry criminations, standing on the same ground ashimself? - : 
on àsubject which, in reality, they knew'nothing about =!  [Mr. Härre was here called to -order ‘by the CHAIR; 
for the facts of the case had not been investigated, nor any | and reminded that the rules of the-House forbade person- 
official report of them. received: “He desired that the | ality in debate.] i ~ : 
House should have the, facts ; and-he thought: it should | Mr. HAILE said that he had meant nothing personal. 
_haye ‘them. from ene. of itscown committees. It would:| It was true, the gentleman from Massachusetts was, in 
_ then be: prepared.to ‘act understandingly, and. with tem- | many respects, far superior to him, and was possessed of 
per.. The gentlemen from Hlinois had recommended mo- high-standing and great influence, both in the Nation and 
deration ; Mr. L; was himself equally disposed to it.. That |in the House; and if the gentleman chose to direct that 
». gentleman. very properly expressed a strong’sympathy for | influence agaitist’ him— 
thedndiang, and his feelings did him credit. Mr. L. felt [Here Mr. H. was cated to order by Mr. BARTLETT, 
himself,-a strong sympathy forthe Indians, and-deeply res] and the CHAIR decided that he was out of order. All 
". gretted the controversy that had arisen between them and | reflections or observations touching the standing or influ- 
the State-of Georgia. “He also felt an interest in the just | ence of any Member; (the Spzaxen said,) wére a violation 
rights of ‘Georgia ; but on neither gide should his feelings | of the decorum of debate. ] 
influence his judgment, when the whole subject should| Mr. HAILE observed that he was sorry if he had been 
be presented to him, for decision, : the cause ofany interruption to the business or order of 
. Here. Mr, LETCHER yielded the floor to. f the House ; but, in the-discharge of what he conceived to 
_ Mr. COOK, who made some explanations, aid said, | be his duty as the Representative of a sovereign States 
that.the gentleman from. Kentucky, in the exercise of his | he would “< go as far as he who goes farthest.” : 
wit,tidd done him great injustice.  - Mr. WEBSTER again rose. - He said that he had been 
Mr.-LETCHER replied, not so great as the gentleman | now for some years a member of this House ; that, during 
now: does:me.., I had no intention to-criminate the honor- | that period, the course of. argument had at different times 
able gentleman, nor am I conscious of having misrepre- | placed- him both for and against various members of Jt, 


sented-him.: A tes v +.» jandof various ages, and of various terms of service in 
Mr. HAILE having manifested a wish to speak— the-House, and he believed that gentlemen could-bear 
‘Mr. LETCHER said, as the gentleman appeared very | witness that he-had always treated them with.becoming 

impatient, he was willing to yield him the floor. - respect, and that he had always. manifested this disposition.’ 
Mr. WEBSTER now rose, and had addressed the Chair, |in a special manner towards persons newly introduced 

when into the House, and from whom the countr¥ had much to 


Mr. HAILE demanded.the floor, on-the ground that | hope. He was not conscious of having departed from 
Mr. Lercuen had intended to yield it to him, and not to | that line of conduct on the present occasion. He claim- 
any others = aua : ed-for-himself no privilege whieh did not equally pertain 

he CHAIR decided thata gentleman who yields the | to every other member. He stood on that floor in his 
own name, on the responsibility of his own. character, 
| 


floor has no, power to determine who next-shall have it. 
Mr. Wensrer‘biving obtained the floor, was in order, | connected with nobody, with a knowledge of his own 
and-had a right to proceed. ; : rights, and disposed to use them temperately. He had 
From this. decision Mr. HAILE appealed to the House: | used no menace to any gentleman in this House, or to, 
when... : pany State represented in it, and he. hardly expected—- 
Mr. WEBSTER, to avoid any dispute, yielded the floor | But, he said, he would not go out of ‘the order of debate 
to Mr. H, . gE pa | to follow a gentleman who had been pronounced out of 
‘Mr. IEAILE then said, that the only reason he had felt | order. He-had been desirous of rising, that he might re- 
so ypuoh anxiety to obtain the floor, was, for fear he might | ply to some of the arguments of the gentleman from 
haye been misunderstood by gentlemen in what‘he had | Georgia. That-gentleman, not confining himself to the 


sail when last up.” He had no intention to speak on the.| question before: the House, had gone on to state his 
merits of the general subject ; nor did he, in the least de- } views. of the general: question pending between Georgia 
gree, partake of the excitement which seemed to existin | and the United States. Mr. W. said he did not. mean to 
the House. But he had considered it to be due from him, have entered into that.question ; but, asthe gentleman 
as the Representative ofa sovereign State, to reply to the | from Georgia had stated it, and brought his argument to 
gentleman. from Massachusetts, who kad-asked him to} bear upon it, he must be allowed to take the liberty of 
convey the warning fo the State he represented, that, if | reviewing that-statement. ‘Ihe gentleman had, with 
she. attempted to extend her legislation over the Indian | what he called great frankness, said that he; (Mr. W.,) or - 
lands, she would do it-on her ownresponsibility, and at her | the committeė to which he belonged, were the adversa- 
own peril: and, inasmuch as he-had been particularly re- | ries of Georgia. - 
quested to convey this language to his constituents, hej|. [Here Mr. FORSYTH explained, and stated what he 
thought it proper to ask that gentleman whether he had | had understood to. be Mr: Wxnsrer’s meaning when. he 
intended-it as a menace.or not... The gentleman had dis-.| had said that the language of menace had come from the 
claimed any such intention. The gentleman, in the out-.| other side.] . 
set of lis argument, the other day, had said that he was} - Mr. WEBSTER resumed: We sometimes hear those 
not to.be intimjdated by threats, nor awed by menacing | who have a cause at issue, especially when they have any 
language... Mr. H. said, he had considered it dué.te him- | redson-to doubt the result, attempting to impeach the im- 
s¢lfjas the Representative. of a State whose deeds, natonly,| partiality ofthe tribunal which is to.decide it ; sometimes, 
_against:the British when they invaded-our shores, but al-| indeed, they challenge a trial, professing themselves wil- 
so iw our: Indian wars,. were honorably recorded in the | ling to'go with their cause any’ where before honorable 
page of history, to -say that thréats would not intimidate | men; that its justice isso clear as to admit of no mystifica- | 
them, Hf the gentleman from Massachusetts, however, | tion; and that nothing but integrity and common sense are 
thought that he entertained towards him any personal | requisite in order te aright decision, But in other eases, 
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we hear the advocate of a cause declaring that the ordina- 
ry tribunals are not to be trusted—they are prejudiced— 
and they objected to go there, lest a decision should be 
had against them. He need not say what was the usual 
inference from this contrast of language. Such argu- 
ments‘applied here amount to neither more nor less than 
this: that the Committees of this House are not to be 
trusted. But ifthe Committees of this House are to be 
supposed to be under such a prejudice as to render them 
unfit to decide the questions referred to them, there was 
an end to all reference of business to them. 

The gentleman from Georgia, however, thinks that there 
are parties in the country, and in the House, and that the 
Committees are so organized as that one party is dominant 
inthem all. For himself, Mr. W. said, he believed that he 
rather thought there were some Committees of the House 
not exactly so organized. But, sakl Mr. W., parting from 
this, let me answer the gentleman when he asks who I 
meant, when I used the expression ‘‘on the other side.” 
1 tell the gentleman that I speak only for myself, and for 
nobody else. When I entered the House, the other day, 
I heard that gentleman speaking, with excitement and 
warmth, and, as 1 thought, ina loud and menacing tone. 
What the subject was, I did not know, when I came in; 
but, on taking my seat, 1 found he was speaking on the 
Georgia question. The gentleman sits on that side of the 
House, and Isit on this side ; and, when I subsequently 
observed that the tone and menace seemed rather to pro- 
ceed from the other side, I referred to the gentleman 
from Georgia: for he and myself were the two sides, so 
far as this particular matter was concerned. ‘This wasall 
IT meant when I said that I thought the threatening lan- 
guage came from the other side. If it is necessary to dis- 
claim any thought of menace on my part in stronger 
terms, I do it gthe strongest’; and, since the gentleman 
from Georgia has condescended to ask me the question, 
I answer, that I represent on this floor for nobody but my- 
self. Doesthe gentleman suppose that the poor pittance 
of respect which my opinion is entitled to, is to be de- 
stroyed by the insinuation that E belong to the party of 
the Administration ? Sir, I alone am answerable for my 
words or actions in this House. About this subject I 
know no more than others—no more than what is dis- 
closed by the papers which arein possession of all. What 
my own weak judgment respecting it is, the House, in 
due time, shall know ; but I wish it clearly understood, 
that I stand here for myself only, and that what! say im- 
plicates nobody but my humble self. It would be unjust 
to say that it implicates any other person. 

Mr. W. went on to say that the honorable gentleman 
from Georgia had not, in his opinion, stated the question 
between that State and the Government of the United 
States, with perfect accuracy. What was the subject of 
the present debate? It wasa message, with documents, 
the subject of which he would endeavor succinctly to 
state. 

In the year 1825, a certain treaty was made by the Unit- 
ed States with the Creek Indians, at a place called the In- 
dian Springs, by which certain lands were ceded to the 
United States, which lay within the territory of Georgia. 
Had nothing prevented this treaty from going into effect, 
in September, 1826, these lands, pursuant to an agree 
ment between Georgia and the United States, would have 
become the territory of Georgia. But previous to the 
period assigned for this treaty’s taking effect, for reasons 
which are known to all the House, and which consisted 
chiefly of the dissatisfaction of a large part of the Indian. 
tribe which were one party to the treaty, and who com- 
plained that those who negotiated the treaty were not duly 
authorized so to do, a new treaty was formed, the very 
first article of which declares, that the former treaty, 
made at the Indian Springs, was entirely annulled, and 
done away. 


This is the point which the gentleman, in his statement, 
seemed to Mr. W..-to have wholly omitted, and it was cer- 
tainly a most important point in the case now. ‘The claim 
now brought forward and insisted upon by Georgia, if he 
understood it, was, that this first treaty at the Indian 
Springs, being a valid treaty, had the operation to vest 
the title to the lands then ceded'in the State of Georgia, 
and that the nullification of this first treaty, which after- 
wards took place at Washington, and formed the first arti- 
cle in the treaty of Washington, could not, and did not, 
have the effect to divest Georgia of the title to those 
i lands. ‘That, said Mr. W., is the question. It may cer- 
tainly be a very grave question—a question of great mo- 
ment, respecting which, I shall not be in any hurry to 
give my Opinion. 

; Now, that is the Georgia side of the question. ‘The 
United States’ side of the question is different. The 
United States’ Government, on its part, contends, that 
the second treaty does annul the first; that the parties 
who made it had the power to annul the first treaty; that, 
by express terms, it is annulled, in every section, clause, 
and article of it; and that, therefore, there is no title in 
Georgia to any lands not embraced within the new treaty. 
On this ground the Government of the United States was 
called upon to enforce this treaty, which. was the law of 
the land, according to the pre-existing statute law. And 
what is that law ? That whenever citizens of the United 
States shall interfere, whether as trespassers or as survey- 
ors, to run lines on lands guarantied to the Indian tribes 
by treaty, the United States shall resent such infrac- 
tions of treaty stipulations, and shall punish sucli persons 
as offend against them. Now, by the last treaty with the 
Creeks, this protection of the United States was guaran- 
tied to the Creek Indians, respecting all their lands lying 
beyond a certain line. The law of the United States, in 
so many words, provides distinctly for this case. 

_ The State of Georgia, by its constituted authorities, act- 
ing on their ground of construction, and directly in the 
face of the second treaty, (whether rightfully or not, 1 
shall not now attempt to decide,) sent their surveyors 
over that line, with orders to survey the land as pertaining 
to Georgia. The Crecks immediately called upon the 
United States to fulfil the guarantee of protection contain- 
ed in the 14th article of the treaty of Washington. Geor- 
gia proposes to maintain her surveyors by military force, 
and the United States, on the other hand, is called upon 
by the Indians to maintain the faith ofa treaty with them. 
This is a state of things deeply to be regretted ; it is re- 
gretted by none more than by me. But, regretted or 
not, that is the question at issue. It is plain that if Geor- 
gia considers herself called to maintain her surveyors by 
force, and the United States’ Government. considers itself 
called upon to maintain the treaty by force, there must be 
a collision. R 

Now, under such a state of things, what objection can 
there be to give to the Presiden ial communication the 
usual course—to refer it toa committee, when all the 
facts can be ascertained, the question deliberately exam- 
ined, and by whom, perhaps, another measure may be re- 
ported as expedient—I mean the measure referred to in 
the joint resolution submitted by the gentleman from 
Georgia—an appropriation of money to buy out the In. 
dian title. For myself, (said Mr. W.) even if I were ever 
so well satisfied that Georgia was wrong, I should still 
be opposed to going to extremes, if the matter could pos- 
sibly be arranged in any other way. If, in the mean while, 
the whole subject can’ be arranged, satisfactorily, by a 
new treaty, for the purchase of the remaining land, cer- 
tainly every honorable and fair man would wish that it 
should be. The amount of money necessary to accom- 
plish such an object, would be of comparatively little con- 
sequence. However, there did appear to Mr. W. to be 
a great propriety-in sending the subject to some commit- 
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Far be it from me, (said he,) to desireto be among’| Treaty of 1826. Itis under the same Freaty thätthe In- 
see Cohen it is me I have no itching for the deci-| dians may claim money from the United States in lieu of 
sion of such a subject. 


‘ territory, and, as a Member of this House, ¥ Have pro- 
` But, to whomsoever it shall go,jthe gentleman from | posed to give them money. That proposition was made 
Georgia need be under no alarmas to the effect of their | in consequence of the regular action of the General Go-. 
report. That report, whatever it shall be, will bé sub- | vernment, and of the policy of the President and Ny Bae 
jected to the acute and deliberate examination of the | of the United States, at the last session, when w large 
gentleman himself, and of every ‘other friend of the Geor- | grant of money was made to satisfy those Indians who 
gia interpretation. Ifthe report be adverse, gentlemen | claimed the abrogation of the treaty of 1825. 
are here to reply to it, If there bea ftaw in it, they will | But, in remarking on the preference which Mr. F. had 
findit. They are.not too unskilled to complain. Geor-| given to a Committee of the Whole over a Select or 
giais ably represented here, and any errors ofa Commit- | Standing Committee, the House had been told of the 
tee would no doubt be promptly exposed. ` > common maxim, that truth is mighty and will prevail; and 
‘The gentleman from Georgia asks what I mean, when | that persons have, confidently in the right, been heard 
I say that, ifthe States attempt unauthorized legislation, | to challenge investigation. Mr. F. said he did not be- 
they will attempt it on their own responsibility, and at | lieve that any man, who had a respect for his own rights, 
their peril? Dol mean to drive them out of the Union, | and an ordinary degree of prudence, would ever chal- 
or that the other States shall make war against them ? | lenge an investigation before a prejudiced tribunal. it 
Sir, the gentleman has, in the alarm of his imagination, | was the right of the meanest criminal to have his case 
or from the love of effect, exaggerated and strained what | tried before an impartial tribunal. I may be wrong, said 
is a very common phrase. When we say that, ifan indi- | Mr. F. in the supposition that this case is prejudged : 
vidual does a particular thing, he will do it at his peril, | this is a matter of fact or of opinion. I object to the 
do we mean, that if he does.it, he will be annihilated ? If | proposed reference of this subject, and I appeal to facts 
one man says of another, that if he does such a thing, he | to sustain the objection—facts within the knowledge of 
will do it on his responsibility, is it to be understood as | every member of this House, I ask gentlemen to recol- 
meaning that, if the man does it, he must be pistolled ? lect the excitement which was produced by the organiza- 
Sir, I stand by the expression. Tsay that a State, like an | tion of committees, not in this, but in the other House. 
individual, must necessarily take the peril which necessa- | The committees were said to haye been so arranged as to 
rily follows a wrong action, if it commits one; which means | overpower the Administration ; and, on the other side, 
no more than that they must incur, the peril necessarily measures were taken so to organize the committees as 
accruing from such a course of action. 1 mean that if it | to conduce to an opposite result. Was not this the fact? 
shall be found that these States, by extending their legis- | Mr. F. appealed also to facts‘in regard to the committees 
lation over the Indian territory, come in collision with | of this House, and their reports. . What, he asked, was 
the United States, and with the provisions of treaties, they | the usual course of these committees? Their reports 
must be answerable for the consequences.. embraced generally able investigations of facts and prin- 
And, Sir, is there no peril but on one side of this ques- | ciples, but their conclusions were always favorable to the 
tion? ‘The Government of the United States incurs the | views of the Administration. They usually only reflected 
same liability that a State incurs—the liability of having | the images of the Message of the President, and some- 
acted improperly, and violated the Constitution of the | times very badly reflected them. Mr. F, asked, then, if 
country. Sir, until I lose my own sense of self respect, | this subject were referred to a committee, whether i 
L believe that I shall be incapable of using, towards any Í would not be to a prejudiced committee ? He did not 
State, any language incompatible with the respect which | say that gentlemen would force a sacrifice of their judg- 
Fowe to myself, and the deep respect which Every sin-| ment in favor of the Administration, but he did say that 
cercly fecl towards all the States. Mr. W. concluded by such a committee would go into this investigation with a 
saying, thatif this communication should not go to one of prejudice against Georgia, and in favor of the Executive 
the Standing Committees of the House, he should then of the United States. The gentleman from Kentuck 
move that it go to a Select Committee, but most certainly | (Mr. Lerengn) had thought proper to defend the Judicis. 
with no wish that he should be one of that Committee. ry Committee. Mr. F. had not assailed the Judiciary 
Mr. FORSYTH again rose. The advantage which had | Committee; his remarks were general, applying to all 
been taken of the proposition which he had submitted for | the committees. And, Mr. F. said, he must be permitted 
an appropriation of money to quiet the alleged claims of | to say that he was extremely sorry to hear that gentle- 
the Creek Indians to a part of the Jand included within the | man speak of the Indians as friends, between whom and 
‘Treaty of 1825, made it necessary that he should say some- | the People of Georgia he stood neuter. What, gr. a 
thing more on this subject. It had been said, that the pro- Representative from Kentucky neutral between Tn dians 
position which he had introduced, for the purpose ofi and White People—between his brothers and this misera- 
avoiding an unpleasant discussion of an unpleasant sub- | ble and dependent tribe of Indians, in whose name, for 
ane gave up the question in controversy, and acknow- | years, money has been filched from your Treasury ? Yes 
edged that legislation by Congress is necessary under the | sir, they are dependent: they deserve justice at oui 
present state of things, because it proposed, in itself, an | hands, and T hope they will receive it; but then their 
act of legislation, For one (said Mr. F.) I am as sincerely | just claims may be satisfied without encroaching on the 
disposed to heal this controversy as any member of this | rights of Georgia. It is only necessary for the United 
House; and my proposition was introduced with that | States to do, now, what has in effect been done before-— 
view, and not founded on any opinion of the merits of the | to do what has always been done in relation to the extin- 
controversy, as between the Government of the State of) guishment of Indian title to lands. One of the founda- 
Georgia and that of the United States. We hold, sir, that | tions of the excitement and complaint in Georgia against 
the Treaty of the Indian Springs is valid, so far as respects | the United States is, said Mr. F, that they have acted up- 
| on principles, in regard to us, which they have never act- 


our rights; that it vests in the State of Georgia all the 
lands within that State which was, previously to it, pecu] ed upon elsewhere. This, however, is not a part of the 
ed by the Indians. We do not say that the Treaty of} question now before the House. 

1826 gives to these Indians no claims upon the United | The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts had said 
States ; so far as our rights are not touched by it, we have | that he was of no side on this question ; that his observa- 
nothing to do with it. ‘The claim to territory which we | tion, that the menacing was on the other side, was alto- 
resist, is that which is setup by the Indians, under the | gether local in its character, and confined to the position 
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the 
parties, and the -application of the existing legal provi- 
sions. If the House shall express the opinion that the 


which he and the gentleman respectively occupied on] necessary, is a decision of the Hotise on the rights of 
that particular question. I am glad to hear it, sir, said Mr. 
F.—and f will say thus much for that gentleman : If he 
hada seat on a judicial tribunal, I should not fear to ap- | law of 1802 does not apply to this dispute, the President 
ear before him as.the advocate of the rights of Georgia ; | will not persist ‘in the course he has taken. 
ut, whilst 1 do. him this justice, I must say.¥ should be} If the House shall decide that military force cannot be 
extremely sorry to see the case now subjected to the com- | applied in this case, under the law of 1802, the Presi- 
mittee of which: he is the. chief, i P - | dent will not resort to it, To make these decisions, there 

Mr. F. said he thought the recollection of the gentleman | is no necessity for preliminary investigation. There are 
was inaccurate in saying that he had omitted to notice an | no facts to be ascertained-——no principles involved, which 
important. feature in the case, that the treaty of 1825 was | every gentleman cannot investigate, and should not inves- 
annulled by an article of the treaty of 1826. This was tigate, for himself. All that is necessary can be done in 
known to all the members of the House. Mr. F. had dis- | the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
tinctly stated that the present controversy was about a | The honorable gentleman supposes, should Georgia main- 
strip of. land embraced by the first and not embraced by | tain her surveyors by force, there is no necessity for op- 
the last treaty. If he had not, in express terms, statcd ] position. Georgia will maintain her surveyors by force, 
the attempted annulment of the first, it was because it against all hostilities by the Indians; but where is the in- 
was well understood ; and the irresistible inference from | dication of design to use force against the United States ? 
what had been said, was, to those ignorant of it, precisely | If the Indians remain tranquil, as they will do, if not ex- 
what had been stated by the, gentleman. - cited by insidious intermeddling, there is no danger of 

There is in the statement of the gentleman no substan- | bloodshed ; unless, indeed, pending judicial inquiry, mi- 
tial difference. with that he had presented to the House. }litary force should be used, not to arrest accused persons 
That of the gentleman was probably more exact and more | for trial, but to settle the controversy. 
formal. Taking the gentleman’s statement of the question, |} ‘The gentleman has asked, how a love of effect could 
and admitting what he has urged respecting it, where is | produce such an exaggeration of the ordinary expressions 
the necessity: of legislation ? ‘To heal the dispute, an ap» | used by him, relating te the peril of a State, if it attempt- 
propriation may be necessary, to enable the President to| ed to extend its laws over Indian territory. Of the first 
contract wit ihe Indians, and purchase out the disputed.| part of this remark, Mr. F, had only to say, that it had in- 
territory.: Can it be seriously imagined it is necessary to | duced him to notice the second-part. The expression 
legislate for this purpose ?. ‘The President has the power | used by the gentleman was not an ordinary expression, 
to contract and promise to pay ; and who will question | nor had it been used in an ordinary manner, He has now 
that the payment promised would not le made ? Mr. F. | given the House, after repeating it, and declaring his de- 
said it was the obligation of the President ; and he was | termination to stand by it, an explanation ; and to what 

lad to know that the Executive was performing this ob- | docs it amount? ‘The determination of a State is made 
ligation. He regretted that he could not anticipate. with į at its peril, means under its responsibility—the peril of 
certainty a successful issue to his exertion. The result; doing wrong. And what peril is this but the ordinary 
would scarcely he propitious, as the agent under whose | peril of every State and every individual, in every act and 
malignant influence all the difficulty was believed to have | every determination? It could scarcely have been sup- 
been created, was to be employed as pacificator. While | posed the gentleman meant no more, when he called upon 
firmly believing the employment of a competent agent the gentleman from Mississippi to convey it to his State 
would not fail to produce the desired result, he appre- | as a salutary lesson. Mr. F. rejoiced that no more was 
hended disappointment under the auspices of the person | intended, and thatan explanation had been given, although 
trusted. not a satisfactory one, 

The whole argument of the gentleman has turned upon; Mr. F. said, he would conclude his remarks by recalling 
the assumption, that the Jaw of 1802 appiies to the| to the House the fact he had stated in his previous ad- 
action of a sovereign State. We deny this. It was pass- | dress to it, that all the documents connected with the 
ed to prevent individuals, and combinations of lawless | messages of the President, and the whole subject to 
persons, from encroaching upon the Indian bunting | which the messages related, were already before the com- 
grounds. mittee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, If 

Mr. J", called,to the gentleman’s recollection a provi-| that referencefivas correct, the messages ought to be also’ 
sion of the statute in relation to the very enactment to | referred to that Committce. 
which he had réferred. Persons without passports on In- The question was then taken upon the.motion of Mr. 
dian grounds were trespassers liable to removal and pun- FORSYTH, to refer the President’s communication, with 
ishment. The Governor of a State had, by this act, the! the accompanying documents, to a Committee of the 
same power to grant a passport to a white man to enter! Whole on the state of the Union, and negatived—ayes 
{Indian tertitory as the President of the United States ; | 81—noes 92. 
their powers were, in-this respect, co-equal. The per-| 'Tħe question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
mission of a Governor changes the character of the entry, | COOK, to refer it to the Committee of the Judiciary, and 
and makes what would-be ‘a punishable offence, lawful. | negatived—ayes 81—noes 95, 

Now can it be pretended that the commands of a whole; Mr. WEBSTER now moved that it be referred to a 
State, by its Legislative and Executive functionaries, can | Select Committee. This motion prevailed without a di- 
be resisted under an act giving this ‘co-equal power.to the | vision, and the Committee was ordered to consist of seven 
Executive of the State and of the General Government ? members. 

The law cannot be applied to a controversy between a Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, then said, that it was 
State and the United States. Admitting its application, | with the most perfect deference to the Chair, that. he 
and the investigation begins into the powers conferred | should make the motion he was about to submit. The 
by it. It authorizes arrest, detention, judicial prosecution, | question to be reported on was one of great importance, 
and punishment of persons accused and convicted. It au- | not only to the State from which he came, but to the 
thorizes the use of the military to arrest persons for trial. | United States; and he was persuaded that the Speaker 


It does not authorize the Presidént to choose, at oo himself must be sensible, that the motion proceeded from 


cretion, a résort to arnis, or to the judicial tribunals. Nor} no want of respect for him, since its effect would be ta’ 
doeg it countenance a resort to force, if the. tribunals į relieve him from a very unpleasant responsibility. He then 
should decide agahist either of the parties. All thatis| moved that the Select Committee be appointed by ballot, 
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Mr. VANCE, of Ohio, opposed this motion, as tending | understanding, not only of the wool growers of my own 
to-unnecessary delay, and he demanded the yeas and nays | State, of Pennsylvania, and of Ohio, -but, sir, to the 


ón the motion of Mr. THOMPSON. f great agricultural interest of our country, and to. the 
They were ordered by the House, and were—yeas 90 | American People. I shall address them in-plain, direct, 
—nays 104. pe and, in what may seem to some gentlemen, bold language: 
«80 the House refused to order the ‘committee to be ap- | for we have ordered to a third reading, and are now about 
pointed by ballot. to pass, a formidable measure, and in the. most obnoxious 


Mr. SAUNDERS rose to ask for information in regard | form. Some gentlemen have voted for the bill, in obe- 
to the proceedings which had just taken place. A motior | diance to the wishes of their constituents—an’ authority 
was made to refer the subject toa Committee of the Whole | which I shall not question here, or any where else ; others 
House on the State of the Union, which was negatived. | have voted for it upon principle, upon a principle of pa- 
A gentleman from Virginia then moved its reference to a | triotism, presuming it to be a measure for the protection 
Select Committee. “The Chair decided the motion could | of industry. I vote against it upon principle, because E 
not be sustained, pending the motion to refer to a Stand- | believe it to be a bill for the relief of the ‘incorporated 
ing Committee. The House refused the reference of the | companies of New England ; not only for the benefit of 
subject to the Standing Committee, of which the gentle- | the companies of New England, but the woollen manu- 
man from Massachusetts was Chairman. The gentleman | facturers of Old England too ; because I believe it to be 
from Massachusetts then renewed the motion to refer the | an enormous tax on agriculture ; a measure destructive 
motion toa Select Committee. My inquiry of the Chair | to our revenue, and in strict accordance with the exist- 
is, on whose motion the Speaker understands the refer- | ing policy and views of Great Britain—ruinous te our 
ence to be made, that of the gentleman from Virginia, or | great manufacturing interest of the interior, and, in the 
that of the gentleman from Massachusetts ? | end, fatal to the rights, morals, and happiness of New 

The SPEAKER replied, the gentleman from North Ca- | England. Its principle is avarice—its victim, patriotism. 
rolina had the same means of knowing as the Chair, and| Before I proceed to the question, allow me briefly 

> was as competeut as himself to decide the question. -| to notice the incidental remarks of my colleague, (Mr. 
_ The following gentlemen were appointed the commit- | Sronns.} He was pleased to introduce the West India 
tee, viz: Mr. Evenerr, Mr. Pownrur, Mr. Cocxr, Mr. | question. I shall not avail myself of my privilege ; but 
Dnayvor, Mr. Wurrrtxsey, Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. | I will now say to him, that, when that question is before 


BUCKNER, the House, if he and his friends will not extinguish the 
debate upon it by the previdus question, we shall be able 

Sarunpay, Fennuany 10, 1827. to prove to this House, and to the nation, that four mem- 
JEFFERSON LOTTERY BILL. bers of the Opposition—I trust my colleague is not start- 


led at the sound—that four members of the Opposition, 
Mr. ALEXANDER, of Virginia, from the Committee | at the last session, voted down, in Committee, three Ad- 
for the District of Columbia, to which had been referred | ministration men, and instructed the Chairman to report 
the bill from the Senate, to authorize the Corporation ofj a bill, removing the discriminating duties’on British co- 
‘the City of Washington to introduce into the lotteries | lonial commerce. If my colleague and his friends will 
they are authorized to establish certain Jand prizes, (be-| not again stifle debate by the previous queston, we shall 
ing the lands of the late President Jefferson,) reported | be able to expose to the nation, not only the culpable 
the same without amendment. ` negligence, but positive incapacity of those to whom, for 
On reporting this bill, Mr. ALEXANDER observed, | a brief term, we have confided our foreign negotiations. 
that the Legislature of Virginia had passed an act for the My colleague was pleased to introduce Pennsylvania, 
henefit of the family of Mr. Jefferson, granting a lottery | too.. Pennsylvania is where Pennsylvania was—for her 
for the disposal of his real estate. An agent in Washing- | country. And, however, sir, I may differ from her dele- 
ton had been employed to prepare a scheme for the Iot- | gation, as I have done, and still do, upon the question of 
tery thus granted ; but owing to the small number of the | protecting duties, 1 am proud to acknowledge that it is 
prizes, this scheme was found impracticable. Applica- | the only question about which we differ. Whenever my 
tion was made to Congress to fulfil the wishes of the Le- | colleague and his friends will introduce a measure, as he 
gislature of Virginia, by connecting the Jefferson Lottery | terms it, of “great national concern”—whenever he will 
with some scheme which had forits object the benefit of | combine the supposed interests of New York, New Jer- 
the City of Washington, and the present bill was intend- | sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky, he will find Penn- 
ed to cifect that object. What Mr. Jefferson might have | sylvania now where she was in 1824; but Pennsylvania 
thought or done in relation to such a proposal, had he | has sagacity to distinguish between a measure of “ great 
lived, it was not for him to say ; but in making this appli- | national concern,” and a prohibitory bill for the relief of 
cation, the executor of that illustrious man had done no | the incorporated companies of New England. 
more than was his duty, under the will. He had acted My colleague referred also to the laws and policy of 
under the influence of feeling and of duty, and the appli- | Great Britain. He challenged us, with an air of defiance, 
cation was recommended by every principle of filial gra- | to show one single act—one practical measure, departing 
titude, and by all those sentiments of the human heart, | from her ancient system, and enforcing the principles of 
which, ifhe would, he could not change. free trade. Here, sir, is the British tariff, passed on the 
The question was then taken, and the bill was ordered | 5th July, 1825—executed on the 5th January, 1826—abo.- 
to.a third reading on Monday—Ayes 104, Noes 26. | lishing a long list of prohibitory dutics, and among others 


cas sy z > aN substituting the following : 
DUTIES ON WOOL AND WOOLLENS. Manufactures of oltor anid cast iron, 10 per cent, 

The bill for the protection of the woollen manufactures | Plain china, earthen ware, and manu- 
was read a third time; and the question being on the f factures of wool, l5 & 
passage of the bill, Wrought iron, manufactures of glass, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG took the floor, and addressed the | ~ steel, and tin, 20 “a 
House as follows : Colored or gilt china, manufactures of 

Mr. Spgaxen: In appealing to those who represent the brass, copper, leather, and silk, 30 « «& 
agricultural interest in this House, I shall abstain, as far On printed cottons, an addition equal to the excise. 
as I am able, from any refined speculations in political According to the policy of the present Ministry, the 
economy. Ishall address myself to the reason and sound į highest protecting duty is 30 per cent. 
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OOOO E S a 
F am not to be reminded that the reform is incomplete: 
we know that some of their ancient prohibitions do re- 
main, but not-with the approbation of ministers. Yes, | 
their corn laws remain, to consume the little renmant_of'| 
the poor man’s labor. But away-with British laws and 
British policy! 1 stand on American ground. Í look 
not ‘abroad for rules of ‘legislation ; mine is American po- 
licy, based upon natural right and constitutional law. I 
never wish to see my country trayel in England’s path to 
ruin; I never wish to see the chariot wheels of the com- 
mercial manufacturing capitalists, of another Manchester 
‘in New England, grinding in the ashes of an independent 
yeotnanry. nt = 
-But to return to the question. A new interest has grown 
up amongst us, corresponding in its-character; principles, 
and consequences, with that which grew up in Manches- 
ter during ‘the French Revolutionary war, by a sudden 
transfer of capital from commerce to manufactures. It 
is a commercial manufacturing interest, differing as much 
in its character, on the one side, from the great manu: 
facturing interest of the interior, as it does, on the other, 
from the commercial navigating interests. At every re- 
vulsion in trade and industry, departing from the manly 
and iridependent practice of our ancestors, and following 
the example of their predecessors.in Manchester, they 
appeal: to: the. sympathy and patriotism of, the nation. 
Turning, treacherously turning, upon that very interest 
to which it owes all is wéalth, power, and influence, it 
appeals to the ancient prejudices of the interior, ascribes 
its distress to foreign commerce, and describes, as detri- 
mental to its prosperity and the national interest, that 
commerce and that navigation which is the basis of our 
naval power. We-have no interest, sir, hostile to the 
interest of the manufactureys. Their prosperity is our 
prosperity. As mere merchants, it cannot affect our in- 
terests, whether manufactures come to us from Hamp- 
shire and Worcester, in Néw England, or Yorkshire and 
Lancaster, in Old England : But we have other and deep 
intereSts in the question. As consumers, we protest 
against excessive and unequal taxation; as navigators, 
we remonstrate against measures tending to drive com- 
merce from its lawful channels, to seek new avenues to 
consumption through Canada. As merchants and traders, 
we pray you to return to the sound policy from which we 
never departed till 1816. During six and twenty years, 
our tariff was never touched, unless the necessities of the 
Treasury required it—as in the wars with France, the 
Barbaty powers, and England. As mere merchants, we 
care not. what your rates of impost may be; and.we en- 
treat you to make them the law of the land, Keep us 
not, as you have done since 1816, involved in specula- 
tions, from session to session ; spare us the mischiefs of a 
policy which is ruinous to us, and brings us annually here 
with our petitions for bankrupt laws. 
In common with us all, this commercial manufacturing 

interest suffered some depression of their capital in the 
revulsion of 1825-6, which convulsed the industry of the 
world. Not, like others, accustemed to o¢casional loss- 
es, but habituated te large dividends, the Presidents and 
Directots of the incorporated Companies of New England 
became alarmed—they fancied themselves ruined. They 
called meetings—Presidents, Directors, and Stockholders 
debated the mutter—and it is to these debates that we are 
to look for the cause of their distress and the origin of this 
measure. ‘The candid portion of those capitalists admit- 
ted that in ten years their capital had increased from ten 
to forty millions, and that their distress was. caused by 
their own speculations. Others attributed it to the in- 
crease of duty on raw wool, in the.tariff of 1824, and to 
frauds.on the revenue. The Presidents, Directors, and 
Stockholders, resolved to. petition Congress—but not to; 
reduce the ditty on raw wool. No, sit; the agnicultural ; 

interest Was not tobe alarmed: the fox has too much sa- ! 


gacity to rouse the sleeping lion. Twas better to enter 
into a compact with the tinsuspecting wool-growers, and 
even to ask for an augmentation of the very duty of which 
they complained, provided they could, at the same time, 
secure a prohibition of woollens. This bill, sir, is admi- 
rably contrived for the.purpose designed ; it.is the fabric 
of a dexterous hand ; and I am much deceived if the raw 
material did not come from within the walls of one of the 
incorporated Companies of New England. “We shall pre- 
sently see what dividend of profit is designed for the con- 
fiding wool-grower. ` 

I shall not examine this bill, sir, in its original form— 
with its maximum duty of 224 per cent.! That was too 
monstrous, even for the Committee on Manufactures, 
who reported it; and they seized, with avidity, the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Bannry.] 
Let us examine it in the form it has assumed under the 
moderating influence of his amendment: in which shape 
we are now about to pass it. J shall do it, sir, minutely : 
for however strange these names:may sound in our ears, 
there is not a laborer, a marirer, a mechanic, or a farmer, 
who will not understand me. 

The first minimum provides that all woollens under 40 
cents the square yard, shall be valued at 40 cents. This 
includes common flannels for laborers; baizes, and ser- 
ges, cotton and. wool plaids not manufactured in this 
country, for laborers and mechanics; coatings and lon- 
skins, for sailors, watermen, farmers, and laborers ; and 
inferior cloths. Proposed duty, 374 to 75 per cent. 

The second minimum provides that all over 40, and un- 
der 1 50, should be valued at 150. This includes drab 
kerseys and forest cloths, for sailors, watermen, fisher- 
men, farmers, mechanics, &c. ; casimeres for all classes ; 
broad cloths of common quality ; flannels of finer quality ; 
pelisse cloths and coatings, not manufactured in our coun- 
iry ; blue plains; woollen shawls for the poorer classes, 
not manufactured here. Proposed duty, 574 to 1394 
per cent. 

The third minimum, on the same principle, from 1 50 
to 2 50, includes middle and good quality bread cloths, 
in general use in the country. Duty, 374 to 62 per cent. 

The fourth minimum, 2 50 to $4; 374 to 57 per cent.; 
cloths. No increase of duty proposed on cloths of the 
finest quality. 

The mystery of this bill is hid under the 2d minimum, 
from 40 to 1 50; asitincludes the largest portion of wool- 
lens, both in quantity and value, imported into the United 
States, and in this minimum disguise imposes a duty of 
S74 to 1 S94 per cent. 

But two classes seem, in the estimation of the commit- 
tee, and of the gentleman.from Maryland, entitled to the 
peculiar privileges. of escaping taxation—the paupers and 
the wealthy. While no increase of tax is proposed on 
the consumption of the most opulent.in our citics, the 
poor man’s labor is to be taxed; and this tax, too, is to 
be augmented, in a ratio to his poverty, from 374 to 1394 
per cent. While.the wealthy escape the provisions of 
this. bill, this obnoxious tax is to fall on the laborer, ma- 
riner, trader, and mechanic, among my constituents, and 
on the farmers of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, the Middle, Southern, and Western States. A (ax, 
too, which is to be regulated by the extraordinary rule, 
that the nearer the consumer approaches to pauperis, 
the higher his tax mounts, till it reaches 139% per cent. 
This may be American policy ; it is not, and never shall 
be, mine ; there is in it neither principle or right, com- 
mon sense or justice. Tell me not that woollens will be 
smuggled ; the smuggler’s premium will. be regulated by 
your law and the distance from the Canadian frontier. 
Tell me not that the fabric will be graduated to your 
scale of minimums ; you cannot change. the habits of a 
People : they will use the manufacture in the shape and 
form to which they have become accustomed, whether 
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your duty be 373 or 1394 per cent. 
will be supplied cheaper by our own manufactures. On 
these two last points, when I touch on the existing con- 
dition of cotton importations, I shall furnish the House 
and the Nation the most conclusive and irresistible evi- 
dence. 


Such is the character—what will be.the operation of | 


the measure ? Its immediate effect will be to enhance the 
value of all the woollens in the United States, foreign 
and domestic, except those of the very finest quality, to 
an extent fully equal to the measure of the increase pro- 
posed. Speculation generally carries value beyond thé 
mere rate of a new tax; atthe most moderate estimate, 
the aggregate duty would be doubled. 
woollengthroughout the country cannot be estimated at 
less than ten millions. In the present condition of trade, 
with accumulated stocks, it is not improbable that we 
have ten millions in New York alone. 
woollens throughout the Union have been estimated by 
a gentleman who advocated this bill at thirty millions. 
I will suppose the amount, for my object is merely illus- 
trative, to be twenty millions. If I am too high, gentle- 
men cannot complain; I use their own statistics; I pro- 
fess to know nothing about it ; thirty millions of foreign 
and domestic woollens, at 374 per cent., would yicld a 
tax of $11,250,000. ‘his is the immediate effect. What 
next? Before the first of August arrives, your markets 
will be filled with the surplus woollens of Great Britain, 
France, Holland, and Germany, As you are about to 
pass what would be in effect a non-importation act, and, 
as the stocks on hand are large, the importations might 
amount to ten millions; this tax would amount to 
$3,750,000. Yes, Sir; pass your bill contemplating 
these prohibitory duties on the first of August, and you 
make this country, Great Britain, France, Holland, and 
Germany, scenes of speculation in woollens. You levy 
atax onthe agricultural, laboring, and mechanic inte- 
rests of our country, of fifteen millions, and the flood 
which will come in will ruin half the merchants engaged 
in the trade. Into whose exchequer will these millions 
go? The traders and manufacturers—that portion of the 
traders who are not ruined: to the woollen manufac- 
turers of France, Holland, and Germany ; and the largest 
dividends will go to the incorporated companies of New 
England, and to those very British manufacturers, who, 
if the statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Davis] be correct, own ulmost all the foreign wool- 
lens. ‘The incorporated companies of New England and 
otbers would sell their stocks, and through the medium 
of commerce, the advanced price would be levied upon 
consumption. Is the country ina condition for such a 
tax ? 

But the tax on consumption does not cease here. After 
the prohibitory duty takes cffect, on the first of August, 
the value of the double duties must be paid, whether 
lawfully or unlawfully imported, either to the Govern. 
ment or the smuggler. In ascertaining how much per- 
manent annual tax this measure would impose, in one way 
or the other, on the consumption of the country, L have 
founded my calculations on ‘Treasury returns; and as I 
have adopted the proportions of gentlemen themselves, 
for fine cloths, although I do arrive at avery different 
result, they cannot question my statistical authority. 
Taking the year ending 30th September last, which was 
an average year for importations, there were imported 


Cloths and Cassimeres, $ 4,550,000 
Deduct for finer qualities, 750,000 
— —— 3,800,000 
Flannels and Baizes, 600,000 
AH other manufactures, ex- 
cept blankets, stuff goods, 
and hosiery, 900,080 


Vou. Hi —GY 


The domestic 
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Nor tell me they| Deduct for’ articles of fine l 
quality, 196,000: 

i — 800,090 

i wanes 

| 5,200,000 
: Add 2 per cent, for extra charges at ship- 

i ping port, 104,600 

5,304,000 

Add 10 per cent. 530,460 

H f m 

be 5,834,400 

The foreign | 33} per cent.—revenue accruing, $1,944,800 


The amount of foreign woollens exported to other 
countriesissmall. It was, for the year ending 30th Sep- 
tember last, only $303,000, and would make but a tri 
fling deduction from the above estimate. The aggregate 
amount of tax to be levied upon the country, principally 
for the benefit of the incorporated companies of New 
England, and the manufacturers of Old England, is im- 

| mediately fifteen millions, and a permanent annuity of 
į near two millions. Of this tax, the wool growers will 
pay no inconsiderable portion. 

Let us now examine that portion of the bill designed 
for the benefit of the wool grower, to counterpoise this 
heavy taxation. The bill proposes a prospective sug- 
mentation of the duty upon raw wool of fine quality, of 
ten per cent. Then comes a minimum ; and here lies 
the conspiracy against the wool grower: for his mini. 
mum operates very differently from that designed to 
prohibit the manufacture. The wool imported into the 
country is of the worst and best qualities ; and would, 
taking one year with another, either fall below the price 
of ten cents, or go above forty, which is the space cover. 
ed by the minimum. The total value of wool, imported 
in the year ending 26th September, was but $450,000, 
of which $107,000 was under ten cents, and $233,000 
from Portugal, Spain, England, and Saxony ; leaving, of 
all other kinds which might fall within the minimum, 
$110,000. The truth is, however, there is little or no 
wool coming into the country, of a quality similar to ours, 
or which is used for like purposes; and the bill could not 
affect the price of wool a single cent, unless through 
sheer speculation. But Ict us suppose that the wool 
growers would gain, what they would not, the advantage 
of the increase of the duty, the whole amount, estimat- 
ing itat 15 per cent. would be but $ 67,500! Such, Sir, 
is the scanty and nominal dividend which those who fram- 
ed the bill designed for the wool grower: on the manu- 
facturer’s side, we have a tax on consumption of 
$15,000,000, and an annuity tax of near $2,000,000 
more ; on the wool grower’s side, a nominal dividend of 
$67,500. Such, Sir, will be the result of every compact 
which the wool growers, or any others, enter into with 
the incorporated companies of New England against the 
consumers of the country. . 

Before I quit this subject of minimum duties, I will 
notice the operation of that imposed on cottons in 1816, 
to prove what I have just said in relation to the woollen 
manufacture : that vou cannot change the habits of a 
People ; that they will buy the article they have been ac- 
customed to use, whether the duty be 10 or 100 per 
cent. ; and that the manufacture cannot be made cheaper 
in our own country. i 

Sir, thisis a stale subject, but the facts are too import. 
ant to be passed over. The opinion that the minimum 
duty, imposed in 1816, has reduced the price of cottons, 
and enabled our own manufacturers to exclude the fo- 
i reign manufacture, is as universally believed, and as stub- 
: bornly rooted, as any superstition ever was, and has done 

more mischief in corrapting the public mind than all the 
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ssav3 ever written. I pronounce it a heresy in political i 
cconomy. The American People have becn deceived ; | 
«ud, notwithstanding the repeated and bold declarations | 
of ovur prohibitionists, I can furnish this House and the | 
Nation with cvidence the most conclusive that these de- į 
clarstions are utterly without foundation, and that the į 
People have not only been grossly deceived, but enor- | 
moukly taxed, under the famous minimum duty of 1816— | 
inereased in 1824. What, Sir, is the fact? We import 
four times the quantity at this time, and under that mini- 
mum, that we ever did in any one year, from Europe and 
the Fndies together, from 1790 to 1816! On the one; 
hand, I exclude, in all statistical reasoning, years of spe- | 
culation—on the other, years of restrictions and war. | 
When that minimum duty was established, it was suppos- | 
ed to be.as near the actual minimum price as could be as- | 
ecertained, which was 25 cents per square yard. But | 
what a.change in value this maniifacture has experienced | 
throughout Great Britain, France, and Germany, since | 
that time! A much superior fabric to that which was, in 
1816, valued at 25 cents, can now be purchased in Great 
Britain, at from 3d. to 4d. sterling per yard. And, while 
the price of the manufacture has fallen to about one-fourth 
what it was in 1816, as far as our statistical tables go, the 
aggregate amount of importations seems rather increasing 
than diminishing, as there was imported of printed, co- 
töre, and white cottons, exclusive of nankeens and other 
articles, : f 


ya J821 - - - - 


$ 6,850,000 
(382 eee 8,800,000 
93 ets 7,500,000 
WI  - + ee 8,100,000 
i825 wee 11,000,000 


189% - - += ~- 7,300,000 


1 
| 
} 
| 
liere we sec the aggregate amount of importations re- 
maining undiminished, while the price of the manufacture 
has fallen to one-fourth its former value. What is the ir- 
resistible conclusion ? That we import four times the 
quartity now, that we did formerly ; and if we go back 
to years before the war, and keep in view the relative 
prices and aggregate amount, we shall find we import 
eight times the quantity. Four-fifths, if not seven-eighths 
af the 7,300,000 dollars of printed, colored, and white 
cotton, imported in the year ending 30th September last, 
fell under the minimum duty—and are charged, not as 
the Nation supposes, with 25, but, under this minimum 
disguise, with 50, 75, and 100 per cent. 
tually paid are: . 
On printed calicoes, at 4d. sterling, 22 inches wide, 61 per cent. | 
Gn vambric muslins, at 5d. do. 35 do. do. eti 
On eoloved cambrie, at 3d. do, 22 do. do. lz 
un cotton shirting, at 5d. do, 34 do. do, 
ta dimity, at ôd. do, 22 do. do. 41 
On some deseript’s of book muslin the duty would be 112 | 
Such is the mysterious and happy influence of the mi- 
nimum duty on cotton manufactures established in 1816 ! 
Such are the bounties that are now paid out of the labor | 
uithe American People, and principally by the agricul- | 


The rates ac- 


s 
t 
e 


| distress and frauds on fhe revenue. 


prohibitory : the honor was reserved for this Congress 
knowingly te impose, in the disguise of minimums, en ob- 
noxious inequality of taxation, and openly to advocate 
and adypt the policy ef prohibition. 

The pretexts for this non-importation act, for the be- 
nefit of the incorporated companies of New England, are 
The honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wznsrex,] laid upon the 
table, the other day, some evidence of this distress, in a 
letter to himself from onc of the officers of the Wolcott 
Woollen Company. 

That document gave us a picture of the distressed and 
ruined condition of the Wolcott Woollen Company—with 
some 3, 4, perhaps 500,000 dollars. The Wolcott Wool- 
len Company had lost ten per cent. of its capital, and 
calls upon us to restore it by laying a tax of mions on 
the consumption of the laborer, the mariner, the mecha- 
nic, and the farmer ! 

Why, Sir, my venerable friend and colleague below 
me, [Mr. Vax Reyssrrazn,] might, if he pleased, furnish 
us with an evidence of distress and ruin infinitely strong- 
er, and he might urge much more substantial reasons, 
too, for claiming indemnity for his losses, from the Go- 
vernment of his country. He might tell you, as he has 
told me, that he has now on his farms, on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, two crops of wheat for which he has 
no market. He might demand justice from your hands, 
and tell you that the navigation of the St. Lawrence had 
shared the fate of the West India trade ; that that also 
had been “suspended for a convenient season ;? that 
the President had not even condescended to name the 
St. Lawrence in his message ; that the farmers on its 
banks were ruined, and he might demand indemnity. 

‘The merchants and traders of New York might make 
a powerful appeal to our sympathies and justice. They 
might tell us, that, in the year 1825, they gave their 
bonds, as they actually did, for fifteen millions seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars ; that a commercial storm 
came on ; that the value of the merchandise imported fell 
so low as to make the whole weight of this tax fall on 
them ; and that not a cent of these fifteen or sixteen mil- 
lions was ever charged upon the consumption of the coun. 
try. They might, with much greater propriety, petition 
you to restore to their commercial capital these millions, 
the Joss of which had involved them in ruin and bank. 
ruptcy. 

Tellus not of the ruin and distress of the Wolcott 
Woollen Company, with its ten per cent. depreciation 
of its half million capital. 1 mean not, Sir, to ridicule 
the misfortuucs of any man, capitalist, or company, but 
when the gentleman from Massachusctts lays upon our 
tables such proofs of distress and ruin as the mere loss of 
10 per cent. capital, when we compare it with the depre- 
ciation of capitals in other employments, we must pro- 
nounce it the best evidence he could have given us of the 
stubborn and unyielding growth of the woollen manufac- 
ture of New England. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


tural interest, to enlarge the profits of the incorporated | Davis] told us of frauds. And what was the evidence ? 
cummanies of New England! I am minute in these de-| The low price of the foreign manufactures in our market ; 
tails, that £ may be the better understood by those who | they must have been fraudulently imported, because they 
pay these bounties: these manufactures are well known | were sold in this country at an immense loss! _Is this an 
to tħe wives and daughters of the farmers of our country. | evidence of fraud? By the same argument and rule, that 
While the finest description of cottons consumed by the gentleman would be able to prove that all the merchan- 
oputent are charged with a duty of 25 per cent., the la. | dise imported in the speculative year of 1825, at the va- 
borer, mariner, mechanic, and farmer, supply their fami- | lue which speculation had given them, still remaining 
lies under a permanent tax, varying from 50 to 100 per; unconsumed in 1826, had been fraudulently introduced 
cent. Such is another operation of our American policy | into the country. p 7 
established since 1816. Is this right, reasonable, or just? | Another evidence of fraud was, that the importations 
Sach a result was never contemplated by those who; are generally on account of the British manufacturer ; 
framed that act. ‘The members of that Congress pEOnbe| who, if there had not been some’ fraudulent process of 
èg a duty, which at the time was supposed equivalent, in | importation, (of which, however, he furnished us not a 
all cases, to 25 per cent. No man at that time was bold | particle of evidence,) never could have driven our vigi- 
„ eiough to advocate dutiea vo extravagant, unequal, and | lant and enterprising countrymen out of the trade, He 
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asks “* How is this'to be accounted for » Sir, allow me | Oil, one gallon - 7 z 
also tö put a g@estion to that gentleman. Do the manu-{ Raising and finishing, 10 percent. ; 
facturers of Mendon and North Hampton send their fa- on value . = - 01453 9 e pa 


u 
brics to the New York market for sate—or do the mer- pies cane Fa, 
chants and traders of New York seek thew in Mendon L7 2 3 $3 tt 
and North Hampton ? Sir, is it at all astonishing that the | OF 5 per cent. from raising and 
mannfacturers of Manchester and Leeds should, withthe | finishing - : - O06 8 G 15 
modern facilities of commerce, seek, as our New Eng- wheat haere 
land manufacturers do, for a market in New York? Let £7 i 7 $I 36 


me assure the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, . : 
that he need not feel at all alarmed for our enterprising | Of this thirty-one dollars and fifty-six cents, sevet.teon 
traders—they wish no share of the profits on a declining | dollars and seventcen cents is labor, fourteen dollars and 
trade—at every revulsion they invariably leave it, where | thirty-four cents materials. The running yard of torty- 
he now finds it, in the hands of foreigners : but let the | five inches wide, is cighty-live cents, of which labor 
trade once revive, as it will, and he will see our country- | forms forty-six and a half cents; materials, thirty-cight 
{men seeking for manufactures in New England and Old | and a balf cents. This piece of cloth, including cost, 
England too, far in advance of any foreign competition. | duty, exchange, and charges, (without a cent of profit) 

“The honorable gentleman gave us a lucid, sound, and | could not be brought here for less than fifty-five dollars 
convincing argument, to prove the impolicy of the in-|and thirty-eight cents, under our existing duty. 17 the 
creased duty on raw wool in 1824; and he told us of the | manufacture is now sold at a loss, the evil is temporary, 
wiser policy of Great Britain, who had reduced the duty, | and must correct itself The price of the srticle here 
The gentleman must, however, pardon me for saying! would be equal to one dollar and fifty cents the running 
that Lam utterly at a loss to discover upon what princi-| yard. From this, deduct the value of the materials in 
ple he could reconcile his argument with his vote for a | England, which certainly, in the aggregate, ought to be 
measure proposing a still further increase of the duty on | as cheap here as there, and you have left for labor 1114 
the raw material. j cents. In other words, the aggregate advantage of the 

The honorable gentleman, Sir, laid very great stress | woollen manufacturers of New England over those of 
onthe importance of this increase of duty in 18245 on | Great Britain, in the manufacture of low priced wooliers, 
the injury which the manufacture sustained ; but forgot | by the cxisting duty, is as 1114 to 463. 
to tell us that when Great Britain reduced the duty on} But why waste our tiine in the relative prices of wool 
the raw material, she at the same time reduced the duty | and labor, when there are paramount causes affecting the 
on the manufacture, from a probibitory rate to a protect- | industry of both countries? ‘The geographical position 
ing duty of 15 per cent. He forgot another important of New England is admirable : it is the very theatre for 
circumstance—that his argument did not apply to the | manufactures, for the supply of both Americas, from its 
measure he was advocating. Sir, the duty upon the raw | intermediate position between them and Europe. Itis 
material is felt most by those who manufacture cloths of | her natural destiny—the skill and capital of the Empire 
the finest quality ; the bill he advocated was never de-j of manufactures must ultimately be transferred to New 
signed by the Committee to touch that description of j England. Besides, our industry is comparatively wadis- 
woollens ; and his argument placed him in this awkward | turbed, and taxes are light ; on her side, at evepy revul. 
predicament ; he denounced the duty on the raw mate- | sion her industry is agitated by the cries of famine, and 
rial, yet voted for an augmentation of it in a bill which se- ; the alarm of threatened insurrection ; her manufacturing 
cured tio increase of duty upon that description of manufac- | population are writhing in the serpent folds of excise and 
ture in the fabrication of which foreign wool was requir | taxation ; and at every re-action, realizes the convuisive 
ed ; and which, al the same time, proposed an angmenta- | struggles of Laocoon. 
i 
i 


tion of duty on that description of woollens for which} But, sir, how will our revenue sustain the blow we are 
the forcign wool was not required. Here is at least some | about to inflict upon it? We shall do well enough We- 
collision between his argument and his measure. | tween this and the first of August—a flood will come in = 

But, sir, I grant the gentleman all the benefit of his | but the source will be exhausted, and two millions of re- 
argument. Ucome now to consider the relative advan- | venuc will be destroyed, What is the actual condition of 
tapes and disadvantages of the woollen manufacturers of | your Treasury ? ‘The President of the United States in- 
New England and Old England. t will not rest the ar- | formed the nation, in December last, that there would 
gument upon one item of material, but twill embrace the | be a balanse in the ‘Treasury, on the Ist of January, 
whole, having obtained, from an intelligent American, ; 1827, of six millions four hundred thousand dollars. “Was 
the following calculation : l this, sir, a fair statement of the case ? How was it in the 
Treasury? Turn to your Treasury report. Your se- 
retary tells you that there was an estimated balance, oÑ 
| the first of January, of $6,425,538 97 


A pivee of eloth from 38. Gi. to ds. 6d. sterling-—-37 yor 
of AS ta 46 inches wide, requires 50 lbs. of wool: hal 
common Bnglish, half South Down. 


That of this there was re- 

MATER EALS £. s d. S els.: quired for the expenditures 

50 pounds unwashed wool, «œ Le. : of the year 1826, appropriat. 

3d. sterling - - - $ 2 6 13 89) ed by law, but not yet ex- 
Dycr’s and washer’s bill, including ; pended - ~ $ 3,425,600 00 
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Preparing wool for carding - 89 | be, available, of - - 1,000,000 09 
Carding and slubbing, 4d. per i; ‘That, according to existing 

pound on 50 psunis, reduced « | Jaws, there must be perm:- 

by washing 7 per cent. ‘The inently in the Treasury, a sure 

pound estimated at 18 oz. - O10 4 2 29! plus, not to be touched, equal 
Spinning and weaving, 27s. per to -~ - - - 2,000,000 ao 

piece - ~- = - 17 0 6 00 a 8 6,425,009 00 
Listing, 28. Gd. filling, 5s. Gd. - U 8 0 1 78 eit ie ree 
Drying - : : - 0 f 6 9 53! 3 0,600,528 97 
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Leaying, according to the Treasury estimates, which 
are certainly large enough, precisely five hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars and ninety-seven cents, applicable to 
the interest on, and the redemption of a public debt, of 
seventy-five millions of dollars ! And what are your pros- 
pects? The revenue bonded in the year 1826, upon 
which you depend principally for your receipts in the 

resent year, falls short of the revenue bonded in 1825, 
5,500,000 dollars. Your exportations of specie to the 
East Indies, which amounted, in 1824, to six millions, 
and in 1825, to six millions and a half, fell, in 1826, to 
two millions three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Your revenue, from the West India trade, is distracted, 
not lost, by unwise councils ; and no certain calculations 
can be made upon it, for two yearstocome. Such is the 
actual condition of the revenue, and such the prospect. 
And yet, gentlemen who call upon us for a subscription 
of two millions five hundred thousand dollars to the Ohio 
and Chesapeake Canal, and have even reported a bill au- 
thorizing that subscription, zealously advocate a mea- 
sure and a policy fatal to the existing revenue of the 
country. N 

But, Sir, we may dispense with our calculations as to 
any. one item of our revenue. We may dismiss all our 
statistical conclusions, and waive all our speculations on 
duties, whether for revenuc, for protection, or for pro- 
hibition. ‘There are considerations paramount to these. 
We cannot go on with this policy—we must stop : if we 
are legislating in strict accordance with the existing 
views, policy, and Jaws of Great Britain, whose great 
modern plan is to aggrandize Canada—a plan which 
seems, like her West India policy, to have escaped the 
vigilance of our Administration. By the acts of July, 


if! 


posed is in strict accordance with England’s policy. 
Her woollens, instead of coming in Amgyican ships di- 
rectly to this country, .will go in her own ships to Cana- 
da, and find a new route to our consumption. It is time, 
Sir, for us to awake to this question. We see, already, 
the commencement of that revolution, which is, through 
our miserable policy, to transfer our commercial capital 
to swellthe channels of Canadian commerce. Our ex- 
portations of spécie have declined from six and a half 
to almost two millions. This cannot be entirely attribut- 
ed to a revulsion in trade, or to any other mere tempo- 
rary cause. There is another and a permanent one. 
The East India Company imported into Canada, in 1826, 
three cargoes of teas, equal to five of ours. In the pre- 
sent year, sixarc expected, equal to ten of ours, while 
our importations will probably decline to a third of their 
former amount. While Canada was a colony, she was 
notoriously supplied with teas from this country. The 
| tide of commerce is now the other way ; and if our du- 
ties on teas-should not be reduced, we shall be driven 
1 out of the China trade ; not, Sir, by the East India Com- 
pany, but by New England capital: for the privilege of 
supplying North America through that channel wilt 
soon be purchased of the East India Company by our 
own countrymen. Our laws will be violated, and our 
revenue destroyed by our own citizens. Let us ‘not 
treat this subject lightly, or with indifference. The Com- 
pany teas are of a superior quality, and the history of 
the East India Company teaches us that teas were once 
called the staple of smuggling. In 1784, the servants 
of the Company shipped their teas in foreign vessels to 
| the Continent—depots were established for smuggling 
| —and of thirteen millions which were consumed in the 


H 


1825, executed in January, 1826, the commerce and na- | country, but five and a half millions were lawfully en- 
vigation of her North American possessions were placed | tered by the East India Company. Mr. Pitt reduced 
by Great Britain ona new basis. Her policy was revo. | the duty from 50 to 124 per cent. and soon after there 
hitionized ; to Canada was extended a moderate impost | were fourteen millions annually entered at the Custom 
system ; liberty to trade directly with foreign countries : | house. ‘The war with France, which cut off the com- 
and, by another act, the East India Company were to al- | merce between the Continent and Asia, enabled Great 
low a direct intercourse with her. The polcy of Eng-| Britain afterwards to augment herimposts. Our imposts 
lish ministers is sagacious and profound. It is by making | on teas are not only 50, but 100 and 200 per cent.; and 
Canadian commerce more free and independent than we | if these enormous rates are not diminished, there will 
have made our own by our own laws, to make the St. | be regular depots established by our own countrymen 
Lawrence an indirect avenue to our consumption, and | along the whole line of our Northern frontier. This illi- 
thus to countervail the restrictions wc have imposed upon | cit commerce will be enlarged; teas will be the pioneer 
our own commerce in our direct trade. The foundations | for cottons, woollens, nay, for every article susceptible 
of England’s modern policy are deeply laid ; her councils | of easy transportation, and on which we leyy a duty 
are directed by ministers of vigilance and sagacity ; their ; sufficient to encourage fraudulent importations. ‘Those 
eyes are upon the movements of the world ; our sentinels | who are disposed to treat this question lightly would de 
are asleep ; their negotiations lic in another direction. | well to look into the actual condition of commerce on 
Sir, they are not aware of the consequences which must ! our inland frontier, What revenue have we collected 
result, if we go on in our march of prohibition, and Eng- | for three years past on the Canadian frontier ? 

land continues to extend commercial independence to} Here, Sir, is a statement of it, made from our Treasu- 
Canada. Her commerce begins already to feel the in- | ry returns. In these small matters we cannot afford to be 
fluence of the free trade acts—it is gradually cularging | liberal; we cannot part with our fractions. 

—capital will flow into it from Great Britain, and from } ‘ a 
New England too. While, on the other hand, our com-/ Revenue collected on the inland frontier. 
merce, under our. modern American system of imposing | On all ad valorem 


restrictions on the direct trade, will soon begin to diminish, ; articles, in Vermont. New York, Ohio. Pa. 
and our revenue to decline. While Canada was bound | In 1824, - $1,423 49 $ 5,232 22 $93 79 — 
in her ancient restrictions, we had nothing to fear ; ours; 1825, - 2,917 61 4,360 72 495 36 — 
was comparatively the freest channel of commerce—her | 1826, - 2,3846 90 3,934 28 356 58 — 
trade could not become active or enlarged. We continued | On all other articles 

for more than thirty years, while she was in her colonial (except teas) for . 7 z s 
condition, to furnish her consumption, in violation of her | three years, 10,974 68 9,394 25 26 44 — 
laws, notwithstanding the yigilant and numcrous guards i On teas, in S years, 137 93 S 


lining her frontier. 

But now, Sir, the laws and policy of the two countries į 
are changed ; Canada is free, and the United States are, | 
relatively speaking, in a colonial condition. The same 
Americans who, under the old system, supplied Cana- 
da, under the new, will supply their own country, and 
in thé same honorable manner. The measure now pro- 


* 


p 23,059 40 $972 17 

which our lawful exports 
now amount annually to near two millions of dollars, in- 
cluding near halfa million in specie. The total amount 
of revenue annually collected on our whole inland fron- 


| tier averages less than fourteen thousand dollars | And 


$17,662 68 


This, too, is ina trade in 
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the average revenue annually collected on all ad valo- ‘sides. It sprang into speculative existence during the 
rem articlés, in the State of Vermont, istwenty-two hun- | embargo of 1807. It received a conyulsive impulse 
dred and twenty-nine: dollars, thirty-three cents. It {during the war. It has now become importunate and 
matters not to the honorable gentleman from Vermont, | bold. Withits own growth, it has reared its own advo- 
the Chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, how | cates. f 
much duty you impose, nor what you prohibit; here-| Ithas produced among us, what the growth of the ` 
presents a State bordering on Canada, within about | same interest produced in England—a race of states- 
thirty miles of Montreal, with no impediment to com-|men who have substituted the ingenious speculations of 
merce, but an imaginary boundary line drawn through | the age, on rent, population, and capital, for the manly 
a wilderness! The gentleman zealously advocates your | and eloquent productions of a nobler age, on rights, 
100 pet cent. duty in the Middle, Southern, and West- | morals,.and happiness. The wealth of the nation is 
ern States. It touches not Vermont : in proportion as | now our only study. Influenced by this fallacious poli- 
the commerce of Canada is augmented—in -proportion | cy, we are called upon, by those who represent that 
to the extent of the prohibition—will those whom he | portion of our country, to sacrifice to the temporary in- 
represents enjoy the peculiar privilege of consump-|terests of her incorporated companies, the rights, the 
tion, without the disagreeable incumbrance of taxation. | morals, and,the happiness, of the People of New Eng- 
Go on,. Sir, with this system of prohibition ; increase | land. J envy, Sir, the position of my honorable friend 
your restrictions en our fair, honorable, lawful, and di- | from Massachusetts, (Mr. Baxtrxs,) whose vote is re- 
vect intercourse with foreign nations ; let Great Britain | corded against this bill. The day will come when he, 
continue the commercial independence of Canada, and | and the other gentlemen from New England, who op- 
you will ultimately find your country in this singular po- | pose it,’ will be proud of their votes : when those who 
sition. One portion of New England capital will be | have sustained and advocated the measure will lament 
employed, in manufacturing for the Southern nations of] it. What Lancashire and Staffordshire were in 1792, 
America, while another portion of the same New Eng- | the manufacturing counties in New England are now. 
land capital will swell the channels of Canadian com-| The gentlemen who represent her need not be impa- 
merce ; inundate your interior with the manufactures of | tient: they need not the sacrifice of commerce to ac- 
Great Britain ; violate your laws ; diminish your naviga- | celerate the march of their commercial manufacturing 
tion; injure your interior manufacturing: interest, and industry. The fate of their manufacturing counties is 
destroy yourrevenue. ‘The policy of the present Min- inevitable ; it is rapidly approaching. We see in the 
isters of Great Britain, is, I repeat it, profound ; it is to | report of the Wolcott. Woollen Company the forebod- 
countervail our own impolitic restrictions ; and if we go jing of future calamities—one fourth of their hands 
on with measures like these, we carry into more enlarg- | discharged—a further diminution threatened, and the 
ed operation those ucts of Parliament by which Canada | wages of those remaining diminished. At every revul- 
was made commercially independent, Tf, Sir, you would | sion in industry, a larger, and yet larger portion of poor 
countervail the existing policy of Great Britain ; if you laborers will be discharged ; ‘there will be no agricul- 
wish not to sce your revenue undermined ; your com- tural interest capable of receiving and sustaining the 
merce destroyed, and Canadian commerce enlarged, congregated thousands, who may be discharged by this 
you must reduce and equalize your imposts ; you must commercial manufacturing industry. f 
take off your restrictions on direct foreign commerce ; Yes, Sir, with the transfer of the empire of manufac- 
you must make us commercially as free as the Canadians : tures, New England is destined to inherit its attending 
tor, depend upon it, the most dangerous weapon to en- calamities. Capital and population are already rapidly 
counter in a commercial war, is a free trade act—the | accumulating and congregating—and preparing that 
most vulncrable shield, an act of prohibition, _ | portion of our country for those dreadful sccnes of dis- 
Sir, this fluctuating and speculative policy is detri- | tress, of famine, and of insurrection, which have been 
mental tothe sober and steady growth of our great in- | so recently acted in Great Britain. he Statesmen of 
terior manufacturing interest—an interest which ought | New England will live to witness, even in our land, 
peculiarly to command our fuvor and protection. From | thousands of starving men, women, and children—not 
a motive of great national concern, it never can produce helpless and unarmed—roving from town to town— 
the calamities resulling froma commercial manufacturing | from village | to village—sweeping seyery thing in their 
population, The sudden augmentation of the duty way. The time will arrive, when the balance of popu- 
on woollens, proposed by this bill, will produce an ef- lation will be destroyed—when there will be no yeo- 
fect not unlike that of anon-importation act, to take ef} | manry cavalry, no royal guard, to keep down the furi- 
fect on the Istof August; a flood of woollens would be | ous ascendency of a starving population—when the 
imported, in anticipation of the prohibitory duty, which | manufacturing counties will become more and more de- 
would sensibly affect our smaller capitalists in the inte- | pencrate, and the spirit of independence will take its 
rior, while the incorporated companies of New England | flight to our mountains, and beyond them. Yes, the 
would stand unmoved. It is to measures of this violent | time is not so distant as gentlemen imagine, when rights, 
and speculative character, that we may attribute the | morals, and happiness, will be smothered and extin- 
origin of this commercial manufacturing interest An- guished furever, inthe smoke of another Manchester— 
terior to the embargo of 1807, our manufactures were | the fires of another Wolverhampton ! W hen the states- 
growing and gradually spreading through the valleys of men of New England will unhappily realize the wisdom 
the interior, where we might ‘preserve, forever, a safe, | of the maxim, that ‘ Governments who found their pros- 
moral, industrious, and healthy population ; where, be- | perity on manufactures, sleep upon gunpowder !* 
ing assembled in smaller masses, they would never sut; tmovce, Sir, that this bill be postponed till the 4th day 
fer from revulsions; as agriculture would be forever | of March next, that the wool grower, the manufacturer, 
widely spread around them, to receive and sustain the | the mechanic, the farmer, the consumers of the United 
portions of manufacturing labor, which might be ocea- | States, and among them the People of New England, 
sionally, but temporarily, discharged from these estab- f may have an opportunity to understand the true charac- 
lishments. Such was the condition of our manufac- | ter of the measure we are called upon to pass. 
tures: nat so now. We have a commercial manufac-} ‘This motion, however, Mr. CAMBRELENG withdrew 
turing interest growing up anong us, more hostile to | at the request of ; 
our interior interests, and more injurious to our country, Mr. BUCHANAN, who moved that the bill be recom- 
than all the manufactuging industry of the world be-| mitted to the Committee on Manufactures, with instruction 
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so to amend the same as to-make the duties òn the impor- 
tation of Foreign Woollen Goods, and Foreign Wool, com- 
mence at the same time, and to make the duties. the’same 
on Foreign Wool, whether imported upon the skin or not; 


Duties on Wooland Woolleiis. 
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price, Here the farmer has the advantage of an, Kastern 
: market jn the Atlantic. seaports for his flour, his whiskey, 
: his beef, and his pork. Not so in the West: separated 
; from our Eastern brethren by a chain of mountains one 


also to increase the duty on the importation of Foreign , hundred miles in extent, we can never expect to share 
Spirits not less than ten cents per gallon; and also to in- į these advantages with them. _ We have no alternative 
crease the duty on the importation of Foreign Hemp not but to create a market in. the interior, or have none. 


less than five dollars per ton. 

‘On this question, Mr. B. demanded the yeas and. nays, 
and they were ordered by the House. 

Mr, LAWRENCE said: I rise, sir, to express “my re- 
gret that my colleague (Mr. Bucuaway) has submitted the 


motion now before the Chair, to re-commit the bill to the ! 


Committee on Manufactures, at this late hour. 1am well 
aware that, on the present motion, it is not strictly in or- 
der to discuss the merits of the bill, nor is it my intention 
to do so ;. but I trust the House will indulge me for a few 
moments, while I.pay my last respects to this favorite 


| Our heavy articles of produce will not bear transporta- 
i tion across the mountains, nor will they command a price 
lat home. ‘hus situated, the farmers.of the West have 
been compelled to turn their attention to the increase and 
improvement of their sheep. Much labor, and large sums 
of money have been expended by many of our farmers 
{in the increase and improvement of their flocks, until 
i they have arrived to a degiee of perfection never wit- 
! nessed in this country. Wool has now become a princi- 
| pal article of trade, and formerly found a-ready market at 
j our manufactories in Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, and the 


measure. Four weeks have now elapsed since this bill | New England States. But my colleague (Mr. Bucnaway) 
was brought into the House by the Committee on Manu- | asks, How can the farmers of the West transport their wool 
factures. During this period it has undergone a fair and|to New England? Task him, How can they transport 
full discussion, and has been amended so as to meet the their flour and whiskey ? As I said before, these articles 
views of many of its friends at least. During this period, will not bear transportation. Wool is the only article 
i have watched the progress of the bill with much interest which will bear carrying with any thing like a reasonable 
—an interest arising from a conviction that no bill has| profit to the owner, and even of this small advantage he 
been. or will be before the House during the present sés-| is now deprived, owing to the depressed state of our 
sion, inwhich Pennsylvania is so deeply interested. What, manufactures, occasioned by the great influx of British 
Sir, will be the effect of the motion now before the Chair ? | goods. . - f 
I am notat liberty to question the motives.of my colleague! | What, Sir, is the object of the motion now before the 
in making this motion, nor have I any disposition to doso; House ? Yt is to send the bill back to the Committee on 
doubtless they are pure ; my goo. opinion of that gen-| Manufactures, with instructions to increase the duty on 
tleman would not allow me to. impute to him any thing | Foreign imported spirits, on hemp, &c. ‘To the princi- 
but what is purcly honest and upright. It is, however, | ple of this amendment, [have no objection. I have sup- 
sufficient for my purpose to shew that the effect will be to | ported it in Committee of the Whole and in the House. 
defeat the bill for the present session, by procrastination ;; On both these occasions it was rejected by a solemn vote ; 
and T must here remind my colleague of his own declara- | and why attempt it again at this time? I ask, Why did not 
tions on a former occasion, when the bill was in Commit- | my colleague, who sits near to me, (Mr. SrryvEnson, ) bring 
tee of the Whole. He then made a moticn to discharge ; the principles of this amendment before the Committee on 
the Committee from the further consideration of the sub- | Manufactures, of which he is a member ? ‘True, this may 
ject, and avowed his intention, that, if his motion should | have been done, but still it was competent for him to offer 
prevail, hé would then move to lay the bill on the table jja resolution in the House, instructing the Committee to 
and gave as a reason for so doing, that no bill of the kind | incorporate this provision in the bill, for which he is 
could pass during this session, for want of time ; and can anxious. This, Sir, was the proper course, and not at 
itbe supposed that the bill can now be recommitted, į this late hour to attempt, by an indirect course, to effect 
amended, reported to the House, and pass through all its; what could not be done by a direct one. My colleague 
stages, three wecks after the time when my colleague had jis too well acquainted with the process of legislation, not 
made these predictions, and when the session is drawing; to know that a recommitment at this time is equal to a 
near a close? I acknowledge, that, until lately, I bhad not | defeat of the bill. Ihad intended to discuss the meiits 
anticipated any opposition to this bill from my own State, | of this bill at sowe length, but as so much had been said, 
and was not a little surprised to hear from my colleague | and so much of the time of the House occupied, I had 
an expression which fell from him a few days since, in a | lately determined to content myself with giving a silent 
speech he made against the bill. He exclaimed, triumph- ; vote. ‘To that determination I would have adhered, had 
antiy, ‘Can any Pennsylvanian support this bill?” IT now | not the present motion been made. A cad, 
ask him, Can any Pennsylvanian opposc the bill ? What,! Twill not violate order by entering into the merits of 
Sir, is the character of this bill? Itisa bill for the protec-; the bill, unless by permission of the Chair- 
tion of the woollen manufacturers and wool growers of the | Mr. BUCHANAN said, when I made the motion now 
country. And what is the character of Pennsylvania and | under consideration, it was not my intention to trouble the 
its inhabitants? Are they not almost exclusivcly agricul- | House with a single remark. It was my’ sincere wish, 
turists and manufac urers, whose interests are so blended, | that the question should have been immediately taken and 
that any protection afforded to the one is directly or indi- ; decided by yeas and nays. I presume, however, that all 
rectly felt by the other? But my colleague (Mr. B.) has, who hear me must feel that I am imperatively called up- 
told us this bill is exclusively for the manufacturer ; that! on to reply to the observations which have been made by 
the former will derive no advantage from it; that their; my colleague, (Mr. Lawrencr,) whom 1 heretofore be- 
interests. are entirely different. Iask, wherein do they |licved to be my friend. That gentleman has thougit 
differ? As well may you attempt to separate the interest : proper to attribute to me conduct, of which I believe I 
of the farmer.and the miller—the man who raises wheat, ‘ never before was suspected. I think I may appeal with 
and-he who manufactures it into flour, and say that one is | confidence to these with whom [ have long served upon 
independent of the other, as to attempt to scparate the this floor, whether, upon any occasion, I have attempted 
interest-of the wool-grower and the manufacturer. Pro-, to defeat any measure by unfair means. T have always 
tect the one, and you encourage the other. Depress the , becn willing to march up fairly to every question, and to 
ovey-and you destroy the other. To the section of coun- vote and to act as I thought right, and then to leave my 
uy situated on the Eastern side of the mountains, these judgment to be rejudged by my constituents and my 
remarks may not apply with equal force, where the ordi- ; country. í y ‘ . 
nary produgts of agriculture always command the highest’ My colleague asks why I did not submit my motion 
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earlier ? Although I deny his right to ask me such a ques- importation of foreign woollens, the wool-grower. must 
tion, yet T shall proceed to answer his inquiry:* Since I; be content to wait until the first day of June, 1828, when 
came out of the Clair, I have been always prepared to į there will be an increase of duty on the importation of fo- 
offer'an amendment to this bill, for the purpose of im-| reign wool equal only to two cents per pound, and on the 
posing additional duties on the importation of foreign spi-| first day of June, 1829, another two cents will be added. 
rits and foreign hemp. I have been constantly waiting for | This bill will afford the manufacturers an opportunity, 
an opportunity of submitting this proposition to the House, | betwcen its passage and the first day of Juney 1828, of 
at a time when there would be some chance of obtaining | obtaining a sufficient supply of foreign wool, without any 


a direct decision upon it; but have never been successful 
until the present occasion. Other amendments have hi- 
therto been in my way, and have precluded me from mak- 
ing the attempt. ‘The previous question has also been 
interposed, for the purpose of preventing or defeating all 
amendment. 
, With what propriety, then, can my colleague, who has 
“himself voted for the previous question, and thus pursued 
a course calculated to prevent and to defeat every amend- 
ment, put such an Interrogatory to me ? If, by the Rules 
of the House, in order to accomplish my purpose, I must 
move to recommit this bill, that necessity has been impos- 
ed upon me by the course pursued by my colleague and 
others, who believe this bill to be perfect in its present 
form. My colleague ought not to be surprised by this 
Motion ; for I long since gave notice that, if the House 
should determine to consider this bill at the present scs- 
sion, it was my determination to insist that the farmers of 
Pennsylvania should receive protection, as well as the 
woollen manufacturers of New England. I distinctly 
stated, that I would offer an amendment, similar in its na- 
ture to the motion which I have now presented ; and for 
a long time, I have had the sections which I intended to 
propose prepared, and in my desk. In this respect, there- 
fore, Lam not liable to the censure of my colleague, or 
that of any other person. ° 

“My colleague has propounded another question to me, 
still more extraordinary in its character than his first in- 
terrogatory. He has asked me, how can any Pennsylya- 
nian oppose this bill? He has said that Pennsylvania has 
a deep mterest in this measure ; and that Ihave abandon- 
ed that interest, by submitting my motion. He has also, 
in effect, declared that no man could obtain, or could pre- 
serve the confidence of that State, who should oppose 
the present bill. Sir, said Mr. B., T feel an attachment as 
warm, a devotion as ardent, for my native State, as my col- 
league can feel. I would go as far to maintain either her 
interest or her honoras any of her Representatives upon 
this floor. Lhave no interest but what is her interest. 
Whilst T have the honor to stand here before the nation, 
as one of her Representatives, I shall never be driven 
from that course which 1 believe will promote her truc 
welfare and glory, by such threats as my colleague has 
thought proper to utter. His prophecies have no terrors 
for me. Whether my course shall be popular at home or 
not, I know that F have done what, in my conscience, I 
helieved to be my duty. For my vote, I rejoice that I am 
answerable, not to my colleague, but to my constituents 
and my State—tribunals, in whose judgment my confi- 
dence is unbounded. 

My colleague has propounded several interrogatories 
to me ; in my turn, I shall now take the liberty of asking 
him a few questions, The provision of this bill which 
found the most favorin my eyes, was the protection which 
it proposed to extend to the wool-growers of this country. 
Task my colleague if this protection bears any just pro- 
portion to that which is afforded to the woollen manufac- 
tures? Is it equal, or nearly equal, in degree? Does it 
commence at the same time ? ‘This bill pretends to be a 
compromise between the growers and manufacturers of 
wool ; but it is clear, that the agriculturists, upon this, as 
upon all other occasions, have got the worst of the bar- 
gain. Whilst the manufacturer, after the first of August 
next, will be protected by an enormous increase of duty, | 
amounting, ina very great degree, toa prohibition of the | 


increase of duty, to keep them in operation for years. 
Does any gentleman suppose—can any gentleman expect, 
that the patriotism of the manufacturers—that their love 
for the wool-growers of their own country, will prevent 
them from obtaining a foreign supply? Before this can 
be believed, the laws which govern human nature must 
be reversed, and selfish. feelings must be eradicated from 
the human bosom. In the mean time, our wool growers 
must suffer the evils which will flow from an immense im- 
“portation of foreign wool. 

But this is not all. Will the wool grower receive any 
additional protection, even after the first of June, 1829? 
Upon this point I entertain serious doubts ; and I find that 
some gentlemen of this House, better acquainted with 
the subject than myself, are of the same opinion. Under 
the provisions of this bill, wool upon the skin will con- 
tinue to be imported at the present rate of duty. Now, 
sir, although the wool grower in foreign countries never 
would kill his flock, mercly for the purpose of evading 
our duties, by sending his wool upon the skin; yet, it is 
equally certain, that the fleeces of those sheep which are 
killed for food, will naturally be brought to our markets. 
By passing this bill we shall establish a discriminating du- 
ty in their favor. In this manner, there will be a sufficient 
quantity of foreign wool imported to create a competi- 
tion, and to keep down the price of our domestic wool. 
I think, therefore, that, so far as this bill proposes to pro- 
tect the wool grower, it is a mere delusion. I put the 
question seriously to my colleague, who represents a wool- 
growing, not a manufacturing district, how he can justify 
an opposition to my motion, which proposes to afford 
something like the same protection to the wool grower 
which this bill does to the manufacturer? } reverse his 
question—and ask him, how he can vote for such a bill ? 

Sir, said Mr. B., lam the decided friend ofa tarif upon 
broad national principles; but ] never can support a bill 
of this unjust and partial character : a bill which protects 
the woollen manufacturer of New England, whilst it 
leaves the agriculture of my own State to perish. Penn- 
sylvania has, beyond comparison, a much greater interest 
in obtaining an increased duty on forcign spirits and fo- 
reign hemp, than en forcign wool and woollens, Upon 
this subject, however, E shall not repeat the observations 
which I have made heretofore. I sincerely believe, should 
my motion prevail, so far from defeating the bill, it will 
be carried by an increased majority. 1 confess I felt sur- 
prised, both at the style and the manner of my colleague’s 
observations. He isa gentleman fur whom I have always 
felt much respect. If this had not been the case, my re- 
ply should have been dictated in a very different spirit. 
Edo not expect ny motion will prevail ; 1 know it cannot 
prevail without the support of my colleagues. í shall be 
proud, however, to have the opportunity of recording my 
vote in its favor. = 

Mr. WURTS said, he should not have risen but for the 
remarks which had just fallen from his colleague on the 
other side of the House (Mr. Lawnence.) He (Mr. W.) 
was what in the phrase of the day was called a manufac- 
turing or tariff man; his opinions upon that subject were 
not of yesterday’s formation. They were of long stand- 
ing, and the result of serious and deliberate reficction, 
upon what he trusted was now the settled policy of the 
country, in regard to the protection of its domestic in- 
dustry, He believed that the tariff of 1824 was founded 
in a wise policy, and ought to be steadily adhered to, 
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With such views, and representing, as he did, a commu- | bill to the attention of the House? Was not this the 
nity whose permanent substantial interests, both present | ground, and the only ground, upon which it was support- 
and prospective, were intimately and essentially connect- | ed and advocated, for two or three days, by its friends ? 
éd with the manufacturing industry of the country, in all | Did nota gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Dwicnt, } 
its branches, he had felt both the disposition and the ob- | whom I do not now see in his seat, but who was early on 
ligation to go with the advocates of the bill, if he could | the floor in support of this bill, in "answer to a few inqui- 
do so consistently with his notions of what was due toj ries from myself, and some remarks made by. the gentle- 
other portions of the country, that had not a direct and | man from Delaware, (Mr. McLanx,) distinctly avow that 
positive interest in the proposed measure. this, and this only, was the evil for which the manufactu- 
Like his colleague he had listened to the debate upon | rers sought a remedy ; that it was against this mischiet 
the bill for the last three weeks, with deep and anxious } alone they expected relief? They wished for nothing 
attention; he had not been absént from it a day or an | more ; they needed nothing more ; he, as their advocate, 
hour. He had considered and weighed all that had been | asked for nothing more ; and, for the attainment of this 
‘said, both for and against the bill, with the sincere and | end, he expected our votes. Sir, if the bill proposed 
honest purpose of ascertaining what was his duty in the | nothing more, it should have my vote: for I have alrea. 
vote he had to give. The hour for decision had arrived ; dy said that I regard the tariff of 1824 as founded in a 
he was prepared to act ; and it had been his intention to | wise policy. Duty and policy both require that we 
record his vote upon the bill in the form in which its ad- | should enforce it. “But we may go too far. ‘There is a dif. 
vocates deemed it most advisable to present it, without | ference between protection and prohibition. This bill con- 
troubling the House with a single remark, in explanation templates the latter ; and, as well to show that prohibition 
or justification of that vote. But from such a course he | is unnecessary, as to sustain the references I have already 
had been driven by observations from his colleague, | made in regard to the true cause of the existing evil, T 
which challenged a reply. `| call the attention of the House to a document now lying 
His colleague had asked, with much emphasis, how any | on‘our tables, which, though addressed to an honorable 
member from Pennsylvania could vote against’ the.bill ?| member from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wensren, ) as a private 
And was not Pennsylvania directly interested in‘its:pas-| Communication, he has very properly deemed of sufficient 
sage? Sir, (said Mr. Wunrs,). Pennsylvania is deeply, | importance to be presented to the Chair, and printed by 
directly, vitally interested, as much so certainly as any | order of the House. It is dated the 26th of J anuary ; and 
State in this Union, in the prosperity of our domestic | the writer says, ** I take the liberty of forwarding to you 
manufactures, in all their various branches. But an in- | “two votes, passed yesterday by the Wolcott Woollen 
terest in the prosperity of the manufacturing industry i t‘ Manufacturing Company, in consequence of the great 
the country is one thing—an interest in the passage of | ‘‘losses they have met with during the past year: ‘Their 
this bill is another, anda very different thing ; and it} ‘‘accounts have been made up to the 31st of December, 
seems to me, that, in this debate, the opponents of the | ‘1826, and show a loss of more than ten per cent. upon 
bill have been wanting to themselves in not urging more | ‘‘thcir capital stock ; not by bad debts, as they do not 
strongly upon the House the broad distinction between | “ exceed onc hundred dollars, but in consequence of the 
the policy, the sound policy which dictated the tariff of | “large quantity of woollens sent to this country from 
1824, and that which has given life to this bill, ‘That | ‘* England and Germany, and sold at auction, to'a very 
was protection, this is prohibition. “great loss, if the fair duties had been paid on them? 
‘When, Mr. Speaker, any branch of domestic industry | Sold at auction, sir, to a very great loss, if the fair duties 

is laboring under depression, and those engaged in it| had been paid on them. 
come to this House for relief, the natural, the obvious, This, Mr. Speaker, is the representation of the manu- 
the proper, inquiry is, from what cause does the evil |facturers themselves, and this was the argument of the 
spring ? We cannot safely administer a remedy, until | advocates of this bill, until they were met by propositions 
we know the disease. Having ascertained that, our | to amend it, soas to strip it of its prohibitery character, and 
course is plain, ‘aking this rule as our guide, let us in- | to guard against the alleged evasions of the existing law, 
quire what is the cause of the embarrassments and diffi-| by clothing the Custom House appraisers with additional 
culties against which the manufacturers of woollen goods | power, and charging the present ad valorem duty on the 
are said to be struggling. actual value of the imported fabric in this country. ‘Then, 
On this head, 1 may, with propriety, appeal to their | indeed, they changed their attitude and their language, 
own Representatives. They cannot object to being|and became the advocates of prohibition. But this 
judged by the testimony which they have themselves ad- | change on their part cannot weaken the force of the con- 
duced. [refer gentlemen, then, to the memorials of the | cession made both by them and the petitioners. If they 
manufacturers now lying on our tables. Ihave examined 
‘them with attention; not all of them, it is true, but 


were sincere in their original declarations, (and I cannot 
doubt but that they were) the evil to be cured is an eva- 
enough of them to ascertain what is the general concur- | sion of the existing duty, in consequence of some imper- 
rent representation in this particular. ‘They all unite in | fection in the revenue law. 

ascribing their present difficulties, (serious, as I believe} What, then, was the duty of the Committee on Manu- 
they are, but temporary, as I trust they will prove to be,) | factures, when this subject was referred to them? Or 
to the non-enforcement of the existing revenue laws, the | rather, with these facts before us, what is the duty of 
ji 
t 


evasion of the present ad valorem duty of 333 per cent., | this House in regard to this bill? In the construction of 
remedial statutes, it is a rule familiar to every profession- 


by the importer of the foreign fabric. “They tell you that E 
your laws are eluded by false and, fraudulent invoices, | al gentleman, that you shall consider the old law, the 
mischief and the remedy; and you shall so apply the law 


and that the American manufacturer is thus deprived of 
the protection held out to him by the tariff of 1824, | as to suppress the mischief and advance the remedy. It 


which, if rigidly enforced, would be fully adequate to | is a good rule, sir, for the government of this House, in 
“sustain him in competition with his foreign rival. Lap-; passing a remedial statute. Has it been regarded in 
peal to, and am willing to be judged by, the record ; and | drafting this bill ? Suppose it passed ; suppose that it 
Teall upon gentlemen to examine it for themselves, be- | were now the actual, existing, operative, law of the land i 
fore they vote for this bill, Nay, Sir, I appeal to the re- | would ii apply a remedy to the alleged evil? Would it 
“collection of every one who now hears me, whether this | furnish any greater security than that which the manufac- 
“Was not the position originally taken by the Chairman of | turer now has, for the collection of the duty on imported 
the Committee on Manufactures, when he introduced the! woollens, whatever that may be? - Would it diminish, or 
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“an any respect circumsctibe, the power of the importer? 
Wouldit-give any additional power to the revenue ofii- 
‘cers? Would it make any alteration at allin this parti- 
cular in-the revenue law? Would it not leave it exactly 

- as it now is, open to all the abuses and all the frauds 
which are said to be practised under it? [affirm that it 
would sand if I be mistaken, I challenge gentlemen who 
think sò. to point-out my error. I shall be ready candid- 
ly to admit it, I call upon.them to. show how this:bill is 
to suppress and prevent that evasion of the revenue law 
‘to which the manufacturers themselves ascribe their diffi- 
culties. Sir, it cannot be shown, because it cannot have such 
an effect, ifthe evasions occur in the manner represented. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Dweurr). es- 
timated these frauds as equal, I think, to 164 per cent., 

“vor one-half of the present duty—and represented that | forgotten the laborer, who earns his daily bread by the 

they were effected by the importer invoicing his goods 


sweat of his brow. He has forgotten the population with 
below their real cost or value, and also by importing them:;- which every hamlet and town-in Pennsylvania is teeming. 
in an unfinished state ; in either of which cases, the’pow- 


‘It consists, sir, of the industrious frugal mechanics and 
ers of the appraisers, and the provisions of the. revenue | day laborers of your country, whose means are always 
law, were inadequate to the correction of the evil, Now, 


small, and whe, having no exchangeable products to give, 
sir, what is there in this bill to prevent the same thing 


are obliged to purchase all the necessaries of life with 
being done hereafter? Ifthe importer will lay perjury | ready cash. What, Task my colleague, is to become of 
‘to-his sonl, by swéaring to a false invoice, (and that he 


these classes? Who, among the advocates of this bill, 
must do to elude the existing law, ) may he not invoice his | has raised,his voice in their behalf ? How are they to parti- 
goods in reference to the several standards of value fixed | cipatein the benefits which, itis said, will Row from its pas- 
im this bill, and thus escape the payment of a portion of | sage? Participate inits benefits! Sir, the question is an idle 
the duty just as effectually as he can now doit? Forty 


one ! Ratherletme ask, how they will escape from its grind- 
cents the square yard, for example, is the lowest standard | ingoppression ! ‘hey are neither wool growers nor the ma- 
of value ; and all woollen fabrics between that and $1 50 


nufacturers of woollen fabrics. Yet they must, out of their 
are to be regarded as worth $1 50, and the duty charged | small earnings, supply themselves with the articles of in- 
accordingly. What, then, is to hinder the importer, af- 


dispensable necessity, on which the bill proposes to lay 
ter this bill shall have passed, from invoicing goods that 


these enormously high duties. 
have cost, or are worth, in the forcign market, 45 or 50 


Itis, Mr. Speaker, a singular feature in this measure, 
cents, or, indeed, any thing between 40 cents and $1 50, | that its benefits will be reaped by those who are eompata- 
at 40 cents, the lowest minimum? There is nothing, 


tively wealthy, while its pressure will be felt by the poor, . 
sit; ifit can be done, and is done now, it can be done, 


who are least able to bear its burthen. According to the 
and willbe done, With equal impunity and facility, after | provisions of the bill, the increased duty is to operate on 
the passage of this bill. ‘he Committee on Manufactures 


woollen goods ranging in value from 40 cents to $4 the 
propose to leave the law, in this respect, exactly as they 


square yard. These are not the luxuries, but the neces- 
found it, On this head {mean to be pointed and expli- | saries of life—in our climate, as much so as the food that 
cite-and Eput it tothe gentleman from Massachusetts, 


nourishes us. The two extremes of value included in the 

(Mr. Dwrarr,) who has now resumed his seat, who com-| kill embrace exactly that description of woollen fabrics 
plained so bitterly of these evasions, and who claimed | which the poorer classes, regulating their taste by théir 
my vote to prevent them, [put it to him to show how | means, are obliged to purchase. The man who is com- 
this bill is to effect that object. It will not, cannot effectit. | pelled, by his necessities, to wear an article worth less 
But, Mr. Speaker, that js not all. This bill is chargea- | than $4 the square yard, and whose value falls between 
ble not merely with the sin of omission, but with that of | any two of the standards fixed by this bill, is taxed with the 
commission also. Pass it, and you do not merely leave | increased duty provided by the bill, ranging, according to 
the law as it now is—you do not merely omit to make pro. | its original provisions, from 33} to 224 per cent., but, as 
vision against these evasions of the revenue, but, by raising | amended, to about 124 percent. ; while he who can afford 
the duty four and five fold, you increase just in that] to give more than $4 for what he wants, will have to pay 
proportion the temptation to evasion. You not only leave | only the present duty of 334 percent. This, sir, cannot 
to those who may be disposed to clude your laws and de- | be disputed or denied. Itis a plain deduction from the 
fraud your revenue the same power to do it, that they 


provisions of the bill, which no argument or sophistry can 
now possess, but you absolutely offer them a premium for | elude. Task, then, if the bill will be equal or just in its 
so doing, by an increase of duty from 33} to 124 per cent. | operation ? Ought the measure to press most heavily, 
Willing, as Lam, to apply a remedy to the alleged evil, 


nay, exclusively, on those who are least able to bear it? 
how can gentlemen expect me to vote for such a mea- | Shall I be told that the laborer and mechanic will derive 
sure, which must inflame rather than cure the disease ? Is 


benefit from it, because one of its effects will be to raise 
itasmall matter thus to increase a temptation which is 


the price of labor? Ifso, sir, much of the argument in 
said to be already. too strong for human frailty, and, at the | favor of the bill is gone : for its main, if not its only object, 
same tine, neglect to provide any check or counterpoise | is to sustain the manufacturer by providing for the ine- 
to its influence ? Is not the inevitable tendency of such | quality between the price of labor in this country and 
a system to corrupt the moral sense of the trading part of | Great Britain. Butif the increased tax or duty upon the 
the community? Will not like causes produce like ef- | consumer is to be counterbalanced and compensated to 
fects? Or are we made of sterner stuff than those who | him by aninereased rate of labor, you accomplish nothing 
have, by such measures, destroyed the purity and integri- | —you move in a circle, and at last return to the point 
ty of their custom-house officers? Tf frands are practis- | from which you started. 

ed to evade an ad valorem duty of 334 per cent, what} But, afterall, what is the extent of the interest that the 
may we not expect when itis increased in the ratio pro- |-agriculturists of the country have inthe passage of this 
posed by this bill? “If these things be done in the green| bill? If the increased duty on wool is to accomplish any 
tree, what will not be done in the dry?” thing, it is to protect them in the home market, against 

Vou. Wb--69 


But my colleague, [Mr. Srewarr,] who spoke in favor 
of this bill afew evenings ago, insisted that the. pas- 
sage of it was a matter of deep concernment to the agri- 
culturists of Pennsylvania, because of the increased. duty 
on wool which it proposes. I, sir, feel.as well disposed, 
and as anxious as he canbe, to sustain and cherish the 
agricultural interests ofthe country.. Well does it-deserve 
all that has been said in its behalf—and. well. does it de- 
serve at our hands all that we can do to invigorate and bet- 
ter its.condition ; for itis at last the source from which all 
the other interests of the country must draw their nourish- 
ment. But, in his zeal to benefit the farmers of Peunsyl- 
vania by the passage of this bill, my colleague has over- 
looked and forgotten all the other classes of the communi- 
ty, whose interest he is equally bound to protect. He has 
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foreign competion—against the foreign wool grower. 
What is the amount of that competition ? According to a 
doéument from the Treasury Department, now lying on 
our table, the whole quantity of wool of all qualities im- 
ported into the United States, during the year ending on 
the 30th of September, 1826, was equal in value to 


$449,725; and nearly one-fourth of that quantity was of 


less value thari ten cents per pound, which does not enter 
into the manufacture of woollen fabrics, nor will the im- 


-portation of it be'materially affected by the passage of 


this bill. Whatis the whole consumption of this article 
in the country? The Chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures estimates it as equal to eleven millions of 
dollars, and thinks that he is rather below than above the 
mark. Here, then, we see the extent of interest which 
the wool grower has in the proposed increase of duty on 
wool. It is to exclude foreign wool; but the wool of all 
qualities imported into the country is not equal to one- 
twentieth of the whole amount consumed. It is to give 
him the benefit of hisown market ; but he has almost un- 
disputed possession of it now : for the inconsiderable sup- 
ply which we draw from abroad cannot affect the market. 
It is to protect him against forcign competition; but he 
has comparatively none to contend with. Is notthis pro- 
vision in the bill, then,a mere illusion ? an imaginary bene- 
fit, for which the advocates of the agriculturists 


the other classes of the community? When correctly 
understood, it assuredly can be regarded in no other 
light. 
£i have already detained the House longer than was my 
intention when I rose. But I felt constrained, by the turn 
which the debate had just taken, very briefly to present 
my views of this bill. I will only say, in conclusion, 
that no one can justly charge me with being unfriendly 
to the manufacturing industry of our country, because I 
am opposed toa bill that applies no remedy to the spe- 
cific evil which, the manufacturers themselves say, has 
brought upon them their present distress ; which not 
only leaves the revenue law still open to the Same frauds 
and evasions that are said to be now practised under it, 
putincreases,in a four and five fold degree, the temptation 
that-at present induces the commission of them ; whigh 
tends to corrupt our revenuc system and all connected 
with the administration of it, by holding out incentives to 
fraud that are represented as already too strong to be re- 
sisted ; which is unequal and unjust in its operation, be- 
cause it Jaya the burden of this policy exclusively upon 
the poorer and more destitute class, who are least able to 
bear it; which is deceptive and illusory in regard to the 
grower of wool, who now needs no further protection ; 
and which is uncalled for by, and unnecessary to, the man- 
ufacturer, because, if enforced, it is prohibition, and not 
protection. If gentlemen assume the position that pro- 
hibition is necessary and expedient, in order to give pro- 
tection, let us say so by our bill; let us speak a language 
which will be at once comprehended by all ; let the mea- 
sure go forth with its true name and character stamped 
upon it, 30 that the nation may understand and judge it 
accordingly. Opposed, as Tam, to the bill in its present 
form, I shall vote for the motion of my colleague, to re- 
commit it, for the purpose of amendment. 

Mr. MINER said, it had not been his intention te say a 
word upon the bill now on its passage ; it had been his 
purpose to content himself with simply giving to the mea- 
sure his affirmative vote, as it was approved by his de- 
liberate judgment. But, said Mr. M., after the appeal 
directed especially to Pennsylvania, that was made the 
other day, against the bill, by m honorable friend and 
colleague, [Mr. Bocusnay, | and after his proposition and 
remarks to-day, I feel myself called upon, in justification 
of my owh course, to submit a few remarks to the House. 
Notwithstanding the debate has-been so long protracted, 
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this will not bė deemed, I hope, improper, when it is con- 
sidered that we come not only from the same State, but 
from the same district, and that we are elected by the 
same People. Thus situated, differing from him on so 
important a matter, Iam anxious, I confess, neither to be 
misapprehended here nor at home. ; : 

The proposition of my ‘colleague. is, to recommit the 
bill, with instructions to report amendments ; the chief 
object of which is, to lay an additional duty on:imported 
spirits, for the protection of the manufacturers of: whis- 
key. Ifa recommitment should take place, and the 
amendment proposed be reported, would my honorable 
colleague then vote for the bill? He nods assent that he 
would. Such, sir, may now be his impressions ; but, as 
he has opposed the measure from the outset, as one gal- 
culated to tax the country for the benefit of the Eastern 
manufacturer, to impair the revenue, and to oppress the 
poor, I am persuaded no consideration would induce him 


to vote for it, however it might be coupled with duties 
for: thé protection of other articles. 
measure a good one, and calculated to benefit the People, 
'E will’ vote for it as it is. 


If, sir, I deemed this 


Wil" ve . If the measure. be a bad one, 
promising to be an injury to my country, I would not 


vote for it for the sake of all the whiskey that is manu- 
factured in the nation. 


„Sir; in looking to this measure, I ask myself how will 


at affect, in its operation, my country ? and, more particu- 


larly, what will be its effect in Pennsylvania? And of 
the latter T will first speak. Pennsylvania has along her 
Northern border, a line of counties extending, from East 
to West, through the whole State, containing several mil- 
lions of acres. With the exception of two or three coun- 
ties, this vast tract of land is an uncultivated forest. The 
surface is rough, the air pure, the soil rich, springs gush 
from every hill side ; but it is not so well adapted to rais- 
ing grain as the rich Piqua plains of Ohio. The conse- 
quence is, that a tide of emigration is constantly flowing 
through Pennsylvania to the wheat lands of the West. 
Render the raising of sheep, and the production of wool, 
a fair object of profit to the farmer, and a part of this 
tide of population would be arrested in Peansylvania. 
There is no finer land im the world, for raising sheep, than 
that alluded to. AR this vast tract would come into mar- 
ket and settlement ; our wilderness would then be made 
to blossom like the rose ; the number of inhabitants in 
Pennsylvania would be increased; her resources would 
be increased ; her wealth and strength would be increas- 
ed. In this point of view, it does appear to me that this 
hill is an important ‘matter for Pennsylvania. 

But, Mr. Speaker, all Pennsylvania—the whole State 
—is admirably adapted to raising sheep, producing wool, 
and manufacturing it into cloth. We have every where 
a profusion of water power, the greatest portion of which 
is now running idly to waste. 1 wish to see those streams 
industriously employed, in turning manufacturing ma- 
chinery. Ushould delight to’see all our hills whitened 
with flocks, and all our valleys resounding with the hum 
of profitable industry, Let us approach nearer home, 
and consider how the bill will operate in our own District, 
composed of Lancaster, Chester, and Delaware. Home, 
Sir, brings with it most delightful recollections. Dela- 
ware, though small in territorial limits, is rapidly improv- 
ing in wealth and resources, from her domestic industry. 
Many manulacturing establishmentsalready flourish there; 
and if effectual protection be given to the manufacturers 
of woollen cloths, there is room, and capital, and enter- 
prise, to erect more. Chester has already turned her at- 
tention to the subject. Several woollen manufactories 
are already in operation in the county. I wish there were 
more ; it furnishesa home market for the farmer. The 
coat I have on was purchased from a Chester county faf- 
mer, who obtained it in exchange for his wool. It is good 
In Lancaster, 
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one of thé richest and most productive counties in the 
State, or the Union, there are many improved flocks ; 
provisions are abundant ; a great extent of water power ; 
and: io place in the world affords greater facilities for ma- 
niifacturing, or would be more benefitted by it. Where 
do we purchase our cloths now? They are bought in 
Great Britain. How do we buy them? Bya fair ex- 
change of our products for them? No, Sir. Let a Lan- 
caster, Chester, or Delaware farmer, take his finest wheat, 
his whitest flour, his beef, pork, or other articles of pro- 
vision, and go to a British port to obtain his cloths : 
should he say to the British manufacturer, here are arti- 
cles of the finest and best, the produce of our farms— 
articles indispensable to you, and we want cloths in re- 
turn; would he be met in the spirit of friendship, and 
would they exchange with him? No, Sir; they would 
seize him, take from him his provisions, confiscate them, 
condemn them ; they would be forfeited and sold! ‘That 
would ‘be the answer. And shalt Pennsylvania be de- 
pendent for her cloths on a Nation that will not take a 
single article of her produce in return? Why, is not 
this as bad as colonial vassalage? My honorable col- 
league (Mr. Wurrs] says, this bill will impose a tax on 
the poor laboring man ; and asks, What is he todo? I 
do not consider itso. Will the British manufacturer take 
any thing the poor laboring man can offer for their cloths ? 
He will not. Gold and silver must be got by the labor- 
er, to pay the British manufacturer, before he can get 
cloth to clothe him. 

Suppose manufacturing establishments to grow up at 
heme, how will they affect the poor laboring man? ‘The 
foundations are to be dug; stone to be quarried and 
hauled ; buildings to be erected; and, in all these oper- 
ations, the laboring man is employed and well paid. The 
manufactories built, and the machinery in opcration, not 
only himself, but his children, find profitable employ- 
ment. Hecan exchange his labor for cloth. Thus the 
poor man will be benefitted, as well as the rich farmer, 
who can sell his wool, his flour, his beef, bis pork, and 
his mutton, and get cloth in return, without the danger of 
seizure and forfeiture. Wow can there be a doubt, then, 
but this measure will bencfit all classes of the community 
in Pennsylvania? It would seem to me to be especially 
proper to encourage the raising of sheep, an animal of 
which every part may be turned to gold; the fleece, the 
skin, the carcase ; every part contributes to the comfort 
of rich and poor. 

But this js said to be a tax on the South, for the benefit 
of the North. If 1 thought so, I certainly would not vote 
for it. Harnestly as I wish to sce Pennsylvania prosper, I 
do not wish to build up her interests in the.injury of any 
part of the Union. Ido not think so. And I confess it 
gives me some pain to vote for a measure which our 
Southern brethren seem so strongly to believe will be a 
burden on them. Tam persuaded it will not turn out so. 
Were not the same objections made to the protection of 
the cotton manufacture ? Was not that measure opposed 
with as much zeal and vehemence, on the some ground, 
that it would impose a tax on the South for the bencfit 
of the North? And did it prove so? Directly the re- 
verse. A large amount of capital was immediately in- 
vested in cotton manufactories—the article was furnished 
in plenty, of the best quality, and competition in the mar- 
ket reduced it to the lo@est price at which it could be 
afforded ; cheaper and better far than it could be obtain- 
ed before. It was a benefit to the South, as well as to all 
parts of the country. So, I fondly hope and believe, it 
will prove, if the woollen manufacture he effectually pro- 
tected. What better ground of reasoning can we have ? 
We can furnish the raw material in abundance ; we have 
provisions, skill, capital—a higher price is not needed— 
that is not the object of the bill. It is the market—the 
market—it is the market, our manufacturers need : give 


them that, and they will furnish the article in abundance, 
of the best quality, and at a reduced price ; and the farm- 
er can buy it with his produce. p : 

For my own part, Mr. Speaker, I do not think any na- 
tion can be truly independent that relies on a country 
three thousand miles distant for supplies of atticlesindis- 
pensable to clothe its army, its navy, and which no part 
of the community can do without. It should be the poli- 
cy of every nation to produce for itself, if it well can, all 
articles of indispensable necessity. 

The subject of whiskey, proposed to be protected if 
the bill be recommitted, again occurs to my mind, Iam 
free to say, sir, that Ido not think the prosperity of my 
country would be permanently promoted by increasing 
the number of distilleries ; itis not a manufacture that I 
esteem useful to rich or poor, in any section of the coun- 
try. I would ratber the capital, and skill, and industry 
so invested were more profitably employed in raising 
flocks or manufacturing their flceces. The grain from 
which our bread is made is the greatest blessing that Hea- 
ven, in its bounty, las given to man. If Hell were om- 
nipotent she could not have poured outa greater curse 
than the spirit that is made of it to afflict our race. If 
mistake not, there is considerable change of opinion up- 
on this subject taking place in Pennsylvania ; and many 
of the estimable and intelligent men who are engaged in 
distillation, would be glad if their capital could be more 
beneficially invested in other branches of industry. For 
myself, I declare it here, in this House, and to the na- 
tion, that if the manner of making spirits from any ma- 
terial could be forgotten to-morrow—the knowledge of it 
sunk in the unfathomable depths of the ocean, never to 
be recovered, I should rejoice that the world was rid of 
an evil that produces among my fellow-men so much 
moral degradation, misery, and woe. I would humbl 
ask to be forgiven my sins, that I might be fit toa roach 
the throne of Divine Mercy, and thank my Go that he 
had removed one of the greatest evils which has ever af- 
flicted the eath. Is there a gentleinan who hears me 
who cannot look around in his social circle, and mark one 
or more young men, of fine genius, accomplished by ed- 
ucation, calculated to become an ornament and a blessing 
to his friends and his country, who, from the effects of 
too great an indulgence in the use of this baleful stimu- 
lant, is sinking into infamy and ruin ? With such views 
of the subject, 1 confess freely, £ do not regard the in- 
crease of whiskey manufactories as a blessing. And for 
the justification of this opinion, I would go not only to 
the religious and moral portion of the community, but I 
would go into the habitations of those who are victims to 
the inebriating indulgence, and even they, 1 am confident, 
would unite with me in opinion. 

Ona view of the whole matter, Mr. Speaker, believing 
a recommitment must prove fatal to the bill, and believ- 
ing the policy proposed by itis dear to Pennsylvania— 
vital to the interests of my country, and indispensable to 
its prosperity, I shall oppose the motion to recommit, and 
give to the bill my cheerful vote. 

Mr. LAWRENCE said, that, in the remarks which he 
had before had the honor to submit to the House, he had 
confined himself to the question of recommitment wholly. 
But as (said Mr. L.) I have been replied to by several 
gentlemen, who have discussed the provfsions of the bill 
at some length, in answering them, I trust I will be al- 
lowed to follow their example, as far as may be necessary 
to meet their arguments. And here permit me again to 
siv that, in opposing the motion of my colleague, [Mr. 
Bucanay,] I disclaim all intention to charge him with any 
improper motives : with his motives I have nothing to 
do. J only speak of their effect, and this I have a right 
to do. 

In the remarks that that gentleman made, respecting 
the manufacturcrs and wool-growers of the Western coun- 
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try, he is totally in error, and especially of the capacity 
of the country to produce the article of wool. He asks 
who ever heard of the Western farmer sending wool to 
New England? To inform that gentleman, as well,as to 
correct the statement made by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. McDurriz,] who asserted that the proprie- 
tors of the Steubenville Manufactory raised more wool 
than they could consume, I think it due to the House to 
state, that I hold in my hand a letter from one, of the pro- 
prietors of the Steubenville Manufactory, which is en- 
titled to the fullest credit. This letter states. that they 
consume, annually, from sixty to eighty thousand pounds 
of wool; twenty thousand of which is raised by two of the 
owners, and the residue is purchased from the farmers in 
the neighboring country. In addition to this, large quan- 
tities are purchased by them from the Western parts of 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and sent to Boston, to 
market. Allow me, sir, to state another fact, which I 
have from undoubted authority. That, at the manufacto- 
ry in the town of Economy, in Pennsylvania, there was 
purchased from the farmers of Washington county alone, 
{the district which I have the honor to represent,). in the 
months of June and July last, wool to the amount of six- 
ty thousand dollars, for which cash was paid ; and many 
of our farmers have their crops of wool, from one to twa 
years, yet.on hand, for the want ofa market. 

I trust I have now convinced my colleague that he was 
in error, when he spoke of the Western country and its 
products. I willhere tåke the liberty to reply to an ar- 
gument of another colleague, [Mr. Ixonam,] who is now 
ii my eye, and who, on a.former occasion, in opposing 
this bill, asserted that wool of the finest quality could not 
be procured in the United States sufficient. to clothe the 
members of Congress. I say, in reply, that, at the Steu- 
benville factory alone, there can be manufactured, week- 
ly, three hundred yards of cloth, worth from ten t» four- 
teen dollars per yard, That, in three weeks, a quantity 
more than sufficient to clothe all the members of Con- 
gress could be furnished, of a quality s@flicicntly fine 
for any purpose whatever. Sir, 1 am aware thatan hon- 
est difference of opinion may exist on great national ques- 
tions, such as the one now before us, where so many con- 
flicting interests are concerned ; and which ought, if pos- 
sible, to be reconciled, and especially as to the degree of 
protection which ought to be given to our own industry, 
But, sir, when we speak of the policy of Pennsylvania, 
l cannot be mistaken—Pennsylvania, a State possessing 
means aud resources, more ample than any State in the 
Union; norhas her means ever been withheld when they 
were, necessary for the comfort of her citizens, What 
mean her thousands of miles of turnpike roads; her 
magnificent bridges; her canals, constructed and con- 
structing by ber own means, without the aid of the Gener- 
al Government ? | What mean her acts of incorporation ? 
Are they, not to effect objects of improvement beyond 
the reach of individual enterprise ? 

is there any member on this floor, who is at all ac- 
quainted with the history of Pennsylvania, who will pre- 
tend to say that her uniform policy has been any other 
than a disposition to foster and encourage home industry 
and manufactures? But a few years have ¢clapsed since 
her Legislature passed a general law, authorizing the form- 
ation of Societies in each county in the State, for the 
promotion of agriculture and domestic manufactures, by 
giving premiums upon articles of a superior quality, pro- 
duced by our own citizens. Look at the annual messages 
of the Executive of that State, who never fails to remind 
the Legislature of the duty they owe to that class of our 
inhabitants ; and let me tell gentlemen that no part of his 
message is caught at with more eagerness than the one I 
have just alluded to. : 

-Mre Speaker; Can it be supposed that a State like 
Pennsylvania; with.more than a million of inhabitants, 
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four-fifths of whom are agriculturists and manufacturers, 
can have no interest in the passage of a law to secure to 
her a market for her own products? Pennsylvania un- 
derstands her interest too wejl to be diverted from it, 
Her policy is settled by her own acts ; she has taken her 
stand. Her motto is, Internal Improvement and Domes- 
tic Manufactures. And, whatever diversity of opinion 
may exist amongst her members on questions of minor 
importance, I think I hazard nothing in saying, Pennsyl- 
vania will not lend her aid in support of any man who 
will oppose her favorite policy. 

One word on the subject of revenue. My colleague 
(Mr. Bucnanay] has said, this bill will reduce the reve- 
nue. This argument is more plausible than solid, and 
equally applies to all impost duties. But Lam not dispos- 
ed to admit the principle, that any diminution of the re- 
venue will be experienced, should the bill pass. 

What were the arguments used while the tariff of 1824 
was under discussion? ‘They are the same which are 
now used, ‘That the revenue would be destroyed—that 
direct taxation would be the consequence—that the poor 
would be oppressed, and that the country would be ruin- 
ed for the sake of a few manufacturers, “Have these pre- 
dictions been realized ? . No, sir; the reverse is the fact. 
Our revenue has increased about four millions of dollars 
—our industry has been partially protected ; a general 
bencfit has been diffused throughout the country, which 
has been every where felt, and no where oppressive. 
Such is our experience—such has been the expericnee of 
every country where an adequate protection has becu 
given to domestic manufactures; and such, I doubt not, 
will be the effect of this bill. 

But, sir, how will my colleague [Mr. Bucnanan] re- 
concile his arguments with his present motion of recom- 
mitment ? He is alarmed Hest the revenue should be re- 
duced, while he is advocating an increase of duty on im- 
ported spirits, which, in some instances, would amount 
to a total prohibition of that article, from which we are, at 
this time, deriving an annual revenue of about a million 
of dollars. 

(Mr. BUCHANAN here explained. He said that, on 
the subject of the revenue, he had taken the distinction 
between protection and prohibition. An increase of du- 
ty for the purpose of protection diminished importation, 
and thus encouraged the domestic manufacturer. HH, at 
the same time, preserved the revenue from sinking, by 
the higher duties which were levied on the foreign arti- 
cles still imported. Such would be the effect of a mere 
increase of duty cither on woollens or foreign spirits ; but 
prohibition would produce an effect entirely different. ] 

Mr. LAWRENCE resumed : 

Sir, if any further arguments were necessary in support 
of this bill, we might call to our aid the opinions of the 
best writers on Political Economy. I will only mention 
one—an authority which my colleague will not dispute— 
I mean Alexander Hamilton, formerly Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. We says, ‘There is no 
truth which may be amore firmly reed upon, than that 
the interests of the revenue are promoted by whatever 
promotes an increase of national industry and wealth.” 
Such were the opinions of that able financier, who, iv his 
report on manufactures, not only reconimends an increase 
of the tariff on all articles which can be produced by our 
own citizens, but he docs moreg he shews the propriety, 
and urges the necessity, of establishing a pcrmanent fund, 
to be distributed in premiums, asa reward for superior 
skill and enterprise amongst our own citizens. 

I again appeal to my colleague, [Mr Bucuaxay,] and 
ask if he is willing, by persisting in his motion, to jeopar- 
dise the fate of this bill, which I view of morc importance 
to Pennsylvania than any, I believe I might say all, the 
bills before us this session ? 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Penn. replied to Mr. LAW- 
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RENCE, and defended himself from the charge of oppos-| market. ‘Fhe contest is between New England and Old 


ing the policy of his State. . 

Mr. STEWART then rose, and said that he had not 
intended to trouble the House again on this subject ; but 
he felt himself constrained, by the remarks just made 
by his colleague, and-the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
CampurLene,] to offer a few observations in reply. He 
should vote against the motion of his colleague [Mr. Bu- 
cuanan] to recommit the bill. Its recommitment at this 
late hour of the session, he contended, would be tanta- 
mount to its rejection. He had voted for the proposed 
duty on imported spirits, when offered as. an amendment 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Wicxxiree.] If 
offered as an amendment, he would vote for it now. If 
this object, however, were deemed so. important, why 
had not his colleague referred the subject, by resolution, 
to the Committee on Manufactures, while the “subject 
was before them ? or why was it not offered by his col- 
league, [Mr. Srevenson,] when the bill was in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, for amendment. He would sug- 
gest to his colleague whether he might not arrive at his 
object, if it were at all practicable, by having it intro. 
duced in the Senate ; and if it could not be introduced 
there, of course it would be stricken out if introduced 
here. He, however, differed with his colleague, who 
had declared that the proposed duty on imported spirits 
and hemp was more important than the duly on wool and 
woollens. ‘heir relative importance appeared from the 
importations of 1825. The importation of wool and wool- 
Jens that year, amounted to about $12,000,000 ; while 
the importation of spirits distilled from grain amounted 
to only $464,000, and hemp to $431,000 ; all other 
spirits amounted to $ 1,650,000 ; the whole less than onc- 
fourth of the importation of wool and woollens : hence, 


England, and the question is, Which side are we to take ? 
Shall we save seventy or eighty millions of our own-capi- 
tal, and our own markets, for our own People, or sacri- 
fice them for the benefit of foreigners, and foreigners 
who have shut their ports against us? The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. C.] has called this a ‘‘ New England 
bill,” and, from principles of “ patriotism,” he says he is 
opposed to it. . “It is immaterial,” he says, to us, whe- 
ther we get our cloth from ‘* Manchester or Boston.” 
This may suit the patriotism of the Representative of a 
city where it is said three-fourths of. this whole woollen 
business is in the hands of British merchants and British 
manufacturers ; but Mr. S. took his principles from ano- 
ther school: for he had been told, in the course of the 
debate, by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
McDurrtx,] that there are two schools of political econo- 
my—one headed by Adam Smith, and the other by Ma- 
thew Carey—a British and an American school; and we 
are warned by that gentleman against giving up the sound 
doctrines of Smith, for what he is pleased to call the 
“ statistical nonsense of Mathew Carey.” Now, Sir, al- 
though the views of Adam Smith, and other British wri- 
ters, may suit the purposes of the gentlemen from New 
York and South Carolina, yet they must give me leave to 
say, that I would not give one page of the “statistical 
nonsense” of Mathew Carey, on this subject, for all the 
theories of Adam Smith, and their long and learned 
specches into the bargain. 

But the gentleman from New York, after the example 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, has voluntecred a 
grave lecture to the Pennsylvania Delegation, as to the 
course they ought to pursue. He has told us ofthe taxes 
and burdens this bill will impose on the farmers of Penn- 


he thought himself justificd in saying that his colleague 
had misapprehended the matter, when he had supposed 
the provisions of this bill less important than the objects 
to which he had referred; but if the motion prevailed, 
My. S. contended that not only the bill, but also the ob- 
jects sought by the rccommitment, would be lost. For 
this reason he would vote against the recommitment, the 
object of which could be attained elsewhere. But his 
colleague had taken occasion to declare that the bill un- 
der consideration would operate injuriously on the inte. 
rests of Pennsylvania ; and that, it Pennsylvania was truc 
to herself, she would vote against this bill. Against this 
opinion, Mr. §. earnestly protested—no State in the 
Union was more deeply interested in the passage of this 
bill than Pennsylvania. It was by sustaining and in- 
creasing our liome manufactures alonc, that Pennsylvania 
is to obtain a market for her productions, now excluded 
from Burope by absolute prohibilions. Great Britain, from | 
whom we purchase about ten millions of doNars’ worth of | 
wool and woollen goods, annually takes in exchange from | 
Pennsylvania, what? Nothing but cash. She takes not 
fifty dollars’ worth of all her agricultural productions ! 
Yet, we are-told, if Penusylvania is true to herself she 
will oppose this bill; by so doing, in bis judgment, she 
would be false to herself, false to her interest, and false 
to her uniform principles and policy. What State in the 
Union had been so uniform, so consistent, so steady, and 
unwavering, as Pennsylvania, in maintaining: the princi- 
ples and policy of this bill? None. Look at her votes— | 
look atthe tart of 1824; you will find but one solitary 
vote, out of twenty-six, against it. Wherefore, then, | 
this sudden revolution, this sudden change on this sub- 
ject? Tle was at a loss to conjecture. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Camurerexc] 
might make long and ingenious speeches ; he might deal 
ip stale theories and metaphysical refinements, as much 


sylvania, and their wives and daughters. Now, Sir, I 
have only to say, for one, that, when 1 want advice upon 
this subject, I will not go to the Representative of the 
commercial city of New York for it, nor to Adam Smith, 
or the British Chancellor, Mr. Huskisson. He could as- 
sure the gentleman that the Pennsylvania farmers, and 
their wives and daughters, understand their own con- 
cerns quite as well as he could tell them. Sir, let the 
gentleman go with me into the intcrior and Western parts 
of Pennsylvania, amid the ruins of our once flourishing 
manufactories, Let him ask the farmers what would be 
the eflect of restoring these establishments. Sir, they 
will inform him that, instead of taxing them, it will add 
100 per cent, to their farms ; that it will revive and reani- 
mate every branch of industry, and enable their wives and 
daughters again to purchase and consume foreign goods, 
and thus enrich the public treasury. From letters just 
received by Mr. S., he was informed that several exten- 
sive woollen establishments inthe West, if the protection 
afforded by this bill were granted, would again be put in 
operation, and again diffuse their bencfits and blessings 
on the surrounding country. The consumption of fo- 
reign goods and groccrics, paying the highest rates of 
duties, at all these manufacturing establishments, was 
immense, and would more than supply all the loss of re- 
venue by the non-amportation of woallens. Hence, he 
contended that the universal assumption, that this mea- 
sure Would impair the revenuc, was founded in error, 
Experience showed that the importations, and of course 
the revenue paid, last year, by the manufacturing citics 
of the Hast, were greatly increased, while the revenue and 
importations of other parts of the Union had been great- 
ly diminished. The arguments that this bill will destroy 
the revenuc, destroy commerce, and tax the farmer, are 
all alike—they ave against all experience. ‘The policy 


as he pleased 5 but the real question could nut be dis- | 
guised. AH admit that there is, at this moment, a stug- | 
gle of Ife and death between the British and American ; 
manufacturers, net for the forcign but for the American 


which will enrich the country. will-enrich your treasury, 
by enabling the People to purchase and consume for ign 
goods. By promoting the prosperity of one great branch 
of national industry, you promote all the rest. 

sir, the plain question is, shall we abandon our manu- 
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factures, our agriculture, and import agricultural pro- 
ductions—wool and woollens, from Great Britain; whose 
policy now compels her People to starve before they dare 
consume a mouthful of American bread, or American 
meat, though it were offered to'them for nothing? It is 
made, by their laws, a penal offence to do so. Sir, this 
isthe question, and gentlemen cannot escape from it. 
The gentleman from. South Carolina [Mr. McDourris] 
adroitly attempts to evade the arguments which he can- 
not meet, by saying that they put him in mind of “the 
house that Jack built.” ‘This is a repiy unworthy of that 
gentleman. It is a reply that any body- could make to 
any argument. It was his [Mr: S.’s] object, and the- ob- 
ject of this bill, to sustain the houses the nation had built, 
which were about to fall by foreign fraud, ifnot by force, 
and which it was our duty, as American statesmen, to 
defend aud to uphold. 

Sir, we are told that we must buy from Great Britain, 
that she may buy from us. How is this matter? Great 


Britain buy from us ! What does she buy from the North- | 


ern and Middle States? Sir, nothing. Great Britain, 
from whom we bought, in 1825, upwards of forty-two 
millions of merchandise—10,682,000 dollars’ worth of it 
wool and woollens—took, in exchange, of the agricultu- 
ral produce of-all the States North of the Potomac and 
Ohio, an amount less than 500 dollars! And yet we are 
told by American: statesmen, gentlemen representing 
these States, that we must purchase wool (and why not 
flour too?) from Great Britain, to induce her to purchase 
fromus! repeat it, and I defy contradition, (for it is 
proved by our records, ).that, in 1825, the whole impor- 
tations into England, Scotland, -and Ireland, from this 
country, to feed and support their manufacturers, did not 
amount to two hundred dollars! Sir, only one hundred 
and fifty-one dollars! Of flour, rye, corn, wheat, oats, 
pulse, and every other species of grain, eighty-eight dol- 
lars ! Of all kinds of animal food—beef, pork, bacon, &c. 
thirty four dollars ! And all kinds of drink—whiskey, gin, 
beer, cider, &c. twenty-nine dollars! With these facts 
staring him in the face, the British minister himself would 
blush to ask the grain-growing States of this Union to 
“buy from them, that they might buy from us.” Sir, I 
would say to him, as I now say to the gentleman from 
New York, the duties proposed by this bill on British 
wool and woollens, are too low. When Great Britain re- 


sorts to prohibition, I will countervail her policy by a} 


If she prohibits our flour and 
provisions, I will prohibit her wool and woollens. We 
can live as independent of her as she can of us. If she 
will take but 150 dollars’ worth: of our bread and meat, 
to feed her manufacturers, I will take but 150 dollars’ 
worth of ber wool and woellens. I will go to New Eng- 
Jand or Steubenville, and buy from those who will buy 
trom me, and who will gladly give us cloth in exchange 
for our provisions and wool. ‘That the cotton growing 
States ofthe South should advocate the consumption of 
British goods is not surprising, when we advert to the 
fact, that, ii the same. year, 1825, Great Britain bought 
more :than 30,000,000 dollars’ worth of Southern cotton, 
and more than 3,000,000 dollars’ worth of their tobacco 
and rice ; and this single fact explains the whole secret 
of their hostility to this bill. ‘The farmers‘of the North- 
ern and Middle States. must wear English wool, because 
England consumes Southern cotton. The clamor about 
destroying the revenue, ruining commerce, and taxing’ 
‘the farmer, was all well enough to fill up a speech. But 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Gamanerene] de. 
ceived himself, if he supposed the farmers of Pennsylva- 
nia were to be carried away by.such arguments. They 
were an intelligent class of men, iewed the subject 
practically, and who could, nòt be ei in gelation to 
it. Sir, the farmers of Pennsylvania aid New-York know 
that it is better for th id: ‘Nation, to 


like resort to prohibition. 
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save the ten millions a year which is now sent abroad for 
woollens, and to get them at our own manufacturing es- 
tablishments, for an exchange of -equivalents, by ex- 
changing wool and flour for cloth. They know, sir, that 
last year, New England imported and consumed upwards 
of 3,000,000 dollars’ worth of the flour of Pennsylvania 
and the other grain-growing States, with an equal amount 
of other provisions, while Old England took not a mouth- 
ful to feed her half-starved operatives, They know, sir, 
thatthe object of this bill-is to create and sustain a home 
market for the consumption of our own agricultural pro- 
duce, which no longer finds a market abroad. They 
know that if this bill fails, these manufactures, and this 
market, with the millions of capital invested in them, are 
gone—are lost to the Nation ; and that the British, having 
thus triumphed over the American manufactures, will de- 
mand whatever prices they please for their goods, when 
the competition is crushed and put down. And, Sir, will 
the Representatives of these farmers, or these wool and 
grain-growing States, promote this result by refusing 
this protection ? He hoped not : for one, he would not. 
Other gentlemen might entertain different views, but, 
with his convictions, he would feel himself a traitor to 
the best interests of his constituents, if he voted to em- 
barrass or defeat the measure—a measure which he re- 
garded as more important to the agricultural interest of 
Pennsylvania, than any provision that ever had been, or 
ever could be, introduced inte any tariff. It would cre- 
ate for Pennsylvania a permanent market for her wool 
and provisions, similar to that furnished to the cotton of 
the South, by the protection extended in 1816 to the 
manufacturers of cotton, amounting to about seven mil- 
lions of dollars per annum. But the gentleman from New 
York has said, that the importation of manufactured cot- 
‘ton was greater since 1816, than for a number of years 
before. This might be true, and still it proved nothing ; 
for our importations were, we all know, for a long time 
prior to that period, interrupted by non-intercourse, em- 
bargo, and war. 

(Mr. Camnretene explained by saying he did not con- 
fine himself to that period.] Mr. S. continued. It mat- 
tered not, he said: the material fact was not denied by the 
gentleman, that we now not only supply our own market 
with better coarse cottons, at half their former price, but 
actually export large quantities to foreign markets, where 
we mect the British manufacturer on equal terms, and 
compete with him successfully. And so it would be with 
reference to woollens, if adequate protection were afford- 
ed by the passage of this bill. He defied gentlemen to 
show why the same policy which enabled us to supply 
ourselves and export cottons, would not have the same 
effect with respect to woollens. When the. duties of 1816 
were imposed for the protection-of cotton manufactures, 
precisely the same arguments were urged from all quar- 
ters against that measure, that we now hear reiterated 
against this. Gentlemen from the South told us then, as 


| they tell us now, that the duties were prohibitory ; that 


they would destroy the revenue, destroy commerce, tax 
the whole community, establish monopolies, &c. But 
experience has proved in that case, as it would in this, 
that these objections were unfounded. The effects were 
preciscly the opposite of those anticipated—it increased 
conimerce, reduced the pripe of cottons one half, and fur- 
nished the planters of the South an annual home market 
for fifty-four millions of pounds of their cotton. These 
were facts, and facts which could not be controverted or 
denied. 

If the arguments of gentlemen opposed to this bill were 
well founded, it must be a ruinous measure indeed—sev- 
eral gentlemen had labored to demonstrate that it would 
ruin the manufacturers which it professed to relieve, by 
administering a dangerous and excessive stimulus to this 
branch of industry ; that capital would be every where at- 
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tracted to it; that the business would be overdone, the 
market glutted with woollen goods ; that prices would 
consequently fall below what they now. were ; and thus 
the manufacturer would himself be ruined by this mea- 
sure;—while other gentlemen on the same side contend 
that it will ruin the farmers, and tax enormously the whole 
community, by éncreasing the price of the woollen fabrics; 
that it will create odious monopolies, &c. all for the bene- 
fit of a few.wealthy manufacturers! One gentleman, 
{Mr. Ancuer,] with great ingenuity, had supported, ina 
long and elaborate argument, both of those positions, and 
had succeeded in proving, no doubt to his own satisfac- 
tion, that this bill would ruin the manufacturers by dimin- 
ishing the price, and ruin the consumers by increasing the 
price. Mr. S. would not attempt to answer arguments so 
opposite. They answered each other, and were thus 
neutralized and refuted. 

As to the‘argument of his colleague, (Mr. Ineuam,) 
that smuggling would be promoted—it was an argument 
against all tariffs. The existing revenue duties on teas, 
coffee, &e. were much higher than the proposed duties 
on wool and woollens; yet we hear no complaint or ob- 
jection to them on account of smuggling, though every 
body would admit that it was much easier to smuggle tea 
and coffee, thanit would be to smuggle wool and woollen 
goods. The facilities for smuggling woollens, it is said, 
are great in this country, on account of the great extent of 
our maritime frontier. And were not, he would ask, the 
same facilities afforded for smuggling every other species 
of goods? But he denicd that these facilities were as 
great here as those existing in other nations, separated 
from each other—not by oceans, but by rivers, and such 
other boundaries as separated the States of this Union; 
yet with even these great facilities for smuggling, we see 
these nations protecting themselves against each other, 
not by high duties merely, but by absolute prohibitions. 
Prohibitions were common in the tariffs of France, Eng- 
land, Russia, Prussia, and indeed in every country where 
manufactures had ever flourished. Some of these tariffs 
contained more than three hundred prohibitions. 

Before he concluded, Mr. S, begged leave to say a word 
jn reply to his colleague, (Mr. Buctanan,) whe contend- 
ed that the commencement of the dutics on wool and 
on woollen goods, should be simultaneous ; and this was 
one of the objects of the proposed recommitment. In this 
also he differed in opinion with his colleague. ‘The only 
way to create a market for our own wool, was to sustain 
and increase our woollen manufactures, by affording them 
adequate protection and encouragement. To stop the im 
portation of the raw material at once, would leave them 
without an adequate supply ; when our flocks were suffi- 
ciently increased, when the necessary capital had been | 
invested, and when our establishments have got into fair 
and successful operation, then the duty will, according to 
the provisions of the bill, fall down upon the foreign wool 
and exclude it, when the country has acquired the capacity 
to furnish it to the extent required. He, therefore, thought 
the postponement of the increased duty on weol fora year 
ortwo, was a wise and necessary provision, When he ex- 
preased this opinion, however, he was far from concur- 
ring in the opinion expressed by his colleague, (Mr. Ixa- 
nam, ) that the whole United States did not furnish at pre- 
senta supply of fine wool sufficient to make a suit of 
clothes for cach member in this House ; on the contrary, 
he knew of two flocks West of the Ohio, which alone fur- 
nished wool of the finest quality, fine enough for any 
member, sufficient, and more than sufficient, to furnish 
each member five full suits of clothes annually ! 

Mr. S. said he would notice one other remark of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. McDurrts,) and he 
had done. ‘The honorable gentleman from S. Carolina has 
said that the course Lam pursuing in supporting this mea- 
sure, in his opinion so injurious to the revenue, was a 


iat-he is pleased to call my 
‘* hobby,” Internal Improvement. Sir, the tariff policy is 
not lessa hobby of mine than Internal Improvement. These 
are hobbies that run together ; they pull the.same way ; 
they are united, inseparably united. They constituted to- 
gether the grand ‘* American System ;” and they must 
stand. or fall together. The tariff was to furnish a market 
by establishing manufactures at home, to consume the raw 
materials and bread stuffs of the Middle and Western 
States, which he had already showed were absolutely ex- 
cluded from Europe by prohibitory laws; and the system 
of Internal Improvement was to facilitate, by good roads 
and canals, the intercourse resulting from’ this state of 
things—to facilitate the exchange of the productions of 
the agricultural States for the productions of the manufac- 
turing States ; thus binding the Union together by the 
strong ties ofinterest, ofintercourse, and of mutual depen- 
dence, The South, Mr. S. said, would ultimately have to 
unite in this great system, when the cottons of Egypt, 
the Indies, and South America, shall have driven them 
too, from the European market—a period rapidly ap- 
proaching ; for gentlemen say they are now compelled to 
sell at a loss: they, too, will then be advocates of this po- 
licy. Sir, it is this system of national improvement and 
national protection, which is to elevate this country to the 
high and exalted rank she is destined to hold among the 
nations ofthe earth; it is identified with the future pros- 
perity and glory of the Republic. Mr. S. said it was with 
these convictions, convictions firm and immovable, that 
he supported this measure, and should support every si- 
milar measure, so long as he held a seat upon this floor, 
But the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. McDurrrr) 
would pardon him, if he, in turn, should say to him, that 
he (Mr. McD.) also had his hobby ; and that in his (Mr. 
$’s) judgment, the course which the gentleman was pur- 
suing was calculated to destroy his hobby also, 

l, said Mr. S., have rode with the gentleman from $S. 
Carolina on this hobby; but if the gentleman would com- 
pel him to go against Tariffs and Internal Improvements, 
against all those great principles which Mr. S. could never 
abandon, he should be constrained, however reluctant, to 
leave him ; but he thought the gentleman would fail if he 
made the effort to give it this direction. They (Mr. 
M'D. and Mr. S.) had acted together on this subject [Mr. 
S. was understood as referring tothe Presidential question] 
in 1825, and under like circumstances they would act to- 
getherin 1829. Mr, S. would always hold himself bound, 
he said, to carry into cffect, on this subject, the known 
will and wishes of those whom he had the honor to repre- 
sent, and whom he never would, knowingly, misrepre- 
sent on this or any other subject. His maxim was, “ mea- 
sures and not men ;” he should always support the mea- 
sureshe thought right, he cared not where they origina- 
ted, by whom they were supported, or by whom opposed. 
‘This was the course he had prescribed to himself—he 
thought it a correct course, and he would pursue it on all 
occasions, firmly and fearlessly. 

Mr. COOK opposed the recommitment. The House 
had already manifested its sentiments as toa tax on fo- 
reign whiskey, by refusing, a day or two since, both the 
propositions of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wiex- 
Livre, )and of another gentleman from the same State, 
(Mr. Moore.) After some remarks on the course which 
the debate had taken, he moved to lay the bill on the ta- 
ble, giving notice, that, should that motion fail, he would 
then call the previous question. On his present motion 
he demanded the Yeas and Nays, and they were taken 
accordingly, as follows : 

VEAS—Messrs. Alexander, of Va. Alexander, of Ten. 
Alston, Anderson, Archer, Armstrong, Ashley, Barbour 
of Va. Barringer, Bassett, Baylies, Boon, Brent, Bryan, 
Buckner, Cambreleng, Carson, Carter, Carey, Claiborne. 
Conner, Cook, Crump, Davenport, Drayton, Edwards, 


course calculated to destroy w) a 
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of N.C. Estill, Forsyth; Garnett, Gist, Govan, Gurley, 
Haile, Hamilton, Haynes, Herrick, Hines, Holmes, Hous- 
ton, Ingham, Isacks, Johnson, of N. Y. Kerr, Kittera, 
Kremer, Lecompte, Letcher, Livingston, Long, Marable, 
McCoy; McDuthe, McHatton, McKee, McLane, of Del., 
McNeill, Mercer, Mitchell, of Ten. Moore; of Ky. Moore, 
of Alabama, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, Peter, Polk, Pow- 
ell, Rives, Saunders, Sawyer, Smith, Stevenson, of Va. 
Taliaferro, Taylor, of Va. Thompson, of Geo. Thompson, 
of Ohio, Trezvant, Tucker, of S.C. Verplanck, Weems, 
Wickliffe, Williams, Wilson, of S.C. Wurts, Young—84. 
. NAYS—Messrs. Adams, of N: Y., Addams of Pa. Allen, 
of Mass. Angel, Bailey, Baldwin, Bartlett, Bartley, Bar- 
ber, of Con. Blair, Brown, Buchanan, Burleigh, Burges, 
Sassedy, Clarke, Condict, Crowninshield, Davis, Deitz, 
Dwight, Eastman, Edwards, of Pa. Everett, Findlay, of 
Pa. Findlay, of Ohio, Forward, Fosdick, Garnsey, Garri- 
son, Hallock, Harris, Harvey, Hasbrouck, Hayden, Hea- 
ly, Henry, Hobart, Hoffman, Holcombe, Hugunin, Hum- 
phrey, Johnson, of Va. Johnson, of Ky. Kellogg, Krebs, 
Lathrop, Lawrence, Little, Locke, Mallary, Markell, 
Markley, Martindale, Marvin, of N. Y. Mattocks, McKean, 
McLean, of Ohio, McManus, Meech, Merwin, of Conn. 
Metcalfe, Miller, of N. Y. Miller, of Pa. Miner, James S. 
Mitchell, John Mitchell, Mitchell, of Md. Orr, Pearce, 
Phelps, Plumer, Porter, Reed, Rose, Ross, Sands, Scott, 
Shannon, Sill, Sloane, Sprague, Stevenson, of Pa. Stew- 
art, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Test, ‘Tomlinson, Tucker, of 
N. J. Van Horn, Van Rensselaer, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, 
Wales, Ward, Webster, Whipple, White, Whittemore, 
Whittlesey, James Wilson, Wilson, of Ohio, Wolf, Wood, 
of N. Y. Woods, of Ohio, Wright—109. 

So the House refused to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. INGHAM then took the floor, and said, he had 
not again intended to trespass upon the attention of the 
House, in relation to this subject. No member could 
more sincerely desire to see the discussion brought to a 
close than he did; and with this view, he had forborne 
even to discuss an important amendment he had introdu- 
ced; but the discussion had taken sucha range in the 
course of this day, that he could not forbear, in justice to 
himself, to take ‘some notice of the remarks and certain 
allusions which had fallen from two of his colleagues. It 
is always unpleasant to my feelings, said Mr. L, to be obli- 
ged to differ from my colleagues on any great question 
that may be agitated in this House ; but such differences 
are unavoidable. We may entertain different views of 
the interests of our State—and there are often various in- 
terests in the same State—and I have always endeavored, 
on such oceasions, to treat, not only with respect, but 
kindness, the opinions of my colleagues, when opposed 
to my own. It by no means follows, that, because we 
represent the same State, we should represent exactly 
the same‘interests. If we act honestly and consistently, 
we first look-into our own districts, and examine the in- 
terests we-bestunderstand;.then we extend our view over 
the State, and over thé Union; and our opinions are form- 
ed-by.a‘compromise that'seems best adapted to promote 
the ‘interests of the whole. j 

But, it has been assumed, that ali those who arc oppo- 
sed to this bill, are opposed to the general system of pro- 
tecting the domestic industry of the country. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I solemnly protest against the truth of such an 
assumption, so far as it may have been intended to be ap- 
plied to me : my principles have long since heen settled in 
relation to this system, and theyhave undergone no change 
whatever ; so far from changing, they are confirmed by 
every day’s observation and experience. Itis extremely 
unpleasant, and under ordinary. circumstances would cer- 
tainly be unbecoming, to speak-of myzown acts in refer- 
ence to this policy ; butawhen such. charges are made, it 
becomes. necessary to my- defence, to. state some facts 
showing what has beenmy course of conduct-on this sub- 
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ject heretofore, from which it will be admitted that I 
ought to yield to no member on this floor, or any where 
else, in my uniform and consistent -devotion to what is 
called the system of protecting: the domestic industry of 
the country. It will be recollected that, at the com- 
mencement of the late war, double duties were imposed 
on all imported goods, to continue one year after the war 
terminated. ‘There existed at the same time a rion-impor- 
tation act, which, together with the war, produced a very 
great excitement in the manufacturing industry of the 
country. f 

In the progress of the war, the President recommended 
the repeal of the non-importation act, and the continuance 
of the double duties for two years after the war, with a 
view to protect the manufacturing interests, which were 
then rapidly growing up. It was obvious to those who 
understood those interests, that a continuance of the don- 
ble dutics for two years only would afford no security 
whatever for them; and that, if the duties were to be re- 
duced at the end of that time, every establishment would 
be prostrated without a hope of revival. Observing this 
state of things, and regarding these interests as of vital im- 
portance to the country, {T submitted a resolution in’ the 
session of 1813-14, intended as a substitute for the mea- 
sure recommended by the President, directing the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury to report a general revision of the 
tariff of duties upon imports. This was done in anticipa- 
tion of the evil that it was then known must result from 
the change in the whole industry of the country to be pro- 
duced by the return of peace ; it was done, perhaps, some 
years before my colleagues, (Mr. Srrwanrr and Mr. Law- 
RENCE,) Who have taken such a strong ground against the 
opponents of this bill, had dreamed of protecting the do- 
mestic industry of the country. No report was made in 
answer to the resolution I have mentioned, owing, no 
doubt, to the pressure ofthe war. In the subsequent ses: 
sion, it was my lot to be a member of the Committee ot 
Ways and Means; and no sooner had the war terminated, 
than I moved a similar resolution in that Committee, and 
instructed the Chairman to present it to the Flouse, which 
was done, and, in answer to it, the report of the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, (Mr. Dallas,) was made, which formed the 
basis of the tariff of i816. That report was referred to a 
Committee, of which I was an humble member. ‘We la- 
bored with incessant attention for several weeks, in revi- 
sing and modifying the Tariff, so as to adjust and accom- 
modate it, as nearly as possible, to all the interests of 
every section of the Union. When the bill passed, E had 
the assurance of some of the most intelligent manufac- 
turers that live, that the protection afforded was as much 
asthey had any right to expect. The interests intended 
to be secured by it have gradually grown up and flourish- 
ed, and have been in a state of, general prosperity ever 
since. And am I now to be.charged with being an ence- 
my to the system, because I cannot. vote for every misera- 
ble nostrum that may be got up ‘in this House, purporting 
to be for the protection of domestic: industry ? Yes, sir; E 
regard this bill as a mere nostrum, not adapted to its end, 
while it is incongruous in its composition, odious in its as- 
pect, and burdensome in its operation and effect. When 
I thus designate it, I mean no disrespect to those who are 
disposed to vote for it, as I know many will do, because 
thev have confounded it with the system. 

It has been objected to the Tariff of 1816, that it did 
not secure effectually those who had embarked in manu- 
facturing during the war. This objection arose from ig- 
norance of the subject, or something worse. ‘The insti- 
tutions then in existence were the preduction ofa hot-bed 
excitement; the operation of which, and its eonsequence,. 
were too obvious to be mistaken by the most transient ob- 
server. The expéctation of extraordinary profits had in- 
duced many to embark, “at the highest rates of expense. 

Sstablishments érectedthen cost 100 per cent. more than 
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they would now cost, or would have done one year after 
the’ war was overs Now, was it possible for those in 
business, at sucha rate of expense, deeply involved in 
debt, to compete with those who might afterwards em- 
bark ? - Nothing short of burning the foreign fabrics could 
have sustained them against ‘foreign competition, and that 
would not have done it against domestic rivalry. These 

` things were well understood when the Tariff of 1816 was 
adopted. ‘those who had embarked in manufacturing 
during the war and noh-importation, were almost univer- 
sally prostrated. An establishment, which, as F was in- 
formed, cost 115,000 dollars, was sold by the Sheriff for 
about 8,000 dollars, and this, while the double duties 
were m full operation. Such was the universal depres- 
ston at that time ; the effect of the hot-bed stimulus of 
the war, which no act of the Government could have re- 
medied. 

Most of those then in business shared the same fate. 
But others, established upon a more solid foundation, 
without any excessive stimulus, have gradually grown up 
under the influence of the tariif of 1826, till,” from forty 
to eighty millions of dollars are said to be invested in the 
woollen bu&iness alone. The tariif of 1824 can scarcely 
besaid to have become fully operative yet; it will no 
doubt produce salutary effects in most branches of busi- 
mess. f was much devoted to it; but I know that, in 
some branches, it excited expectations, and induced heavy 
investments, which have not been, and cannot be, reali- 
zed; and some individuals will be ruined by the tempta- 
tion it offered to embark in what they did not understand. 
‘this, however, will be cured in time, if we do not dis- 
turb the subject too often, As te one branch of business, 
with which Cam best acquainted, | can speak from expe- 
rience, and know it to be in a worse condition than it was 
before that measure was adopted. Men, who find their 
own business unprofitable, are very apt to suppose that 
those pursuits they are least acquainted with, are the most 
promising. They think it cannot be worse; and when- 
ever they perceive an artificial excitement in any one 
branch, they embark, without skill or economy, living 
upon hope, till ruin overtakes them; while the skilful, 
industrious, and economical man moves safely on, and the 
more safely withont.an excessive stimulus, than with it. 
The object of the tariff of 1816 was to afford a reasonable 
protecion on manufactures at the prices they could then 
have been made for, inthe hope that the new growth 
watld be gradual, and so soldas not to be shaken by any 
ordinary changes or fluctuations in the affairs of the world; 
and such was the effect. ‘Phe growth has been as rapid 
as would have been safe. 

Can it be necessary for me to attempt to prove that a 
high degree of excitement and stimulus is most perni- 
cious? Whatis the dircet cifect of it? Is it not heedless 
and extravagant speculation? And surely all must admit 
that such speculations arc most pernicious to every com- 
munity in which they exist, whether in merchandise or 
stocks, or lands, or manufactures. It is impossible to 
keep up a high stimulus. The order of nature forbids it ; 
the system cannot endure it, in any department of human 
affairs; and why do we desire thus to endanger our fa- 
vorite pursuit? The protection given by the tariff of 
1816 to domestic industry, and the diminution of profit on 
commercial adventure, brought a vast capital intø opera- 
tion in manufactures, in a certain portion of the Union. 
‘This was incorporated into large masses; and so succes- 

„fully has it been employed, that the Representatives from 
that section were nearly all opposed to the increase of du- 
ties in 1624. Since then, and during the last year, partly 
owing to too much previous excitement at home and 
abroad, they have had a bad season of business, and Con- 
gross ate called upon for relief. Soit has been in every 
other business: but this one alone is to be relieved. 
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Pennsylvania in relation to thissubject ; and ifthe House 
will pardon the digression, (forced, as I have Been, into 
this discussion, without any preparation, or previous -in- 
tention to speak,) I will give my colleague, (Mr E5) 
some information, too, on that subject... Pennsylvania, I 
well know, is attached to the system, of protection 5 but 
whatever her devotion to it may be, she has-never;’so far 
as I know, incorporated’a single company forany purpose 
of mere private gain ; and I trust in God she never will. 
She has no monopolies created by law, whereby large 
capitalists are combined in masses with immense wealth, 
overwhelming individual industry and enterprise. < Nu» 
merous applications have- been made to her Legislature 
for that purpose ; but, T believe, uniformly rejected, 1 
remember one case, where an application of that nature 
wasyejeeted by an unanimous vote. The ayes and noes 
stand recorded on the journals as a memento of the wis- 
dom and unanimity of her councils at that day. I men- 
tion this case, to show, that the policy of Pennsylvania, 
whatever her'attachment may be to these interests, has 
been governed by what she regards higher considerations 
of principle ; and whoever supposed that she can be di~ 
verted from her principles, by ‘any considerations of inter- 
est, will find himself greatly mistaken. She will not in- 
corporate companies for mere private gain. And why ? 
For the most obvious reason. She will not introduce into 
her borders a system which must forever divide her popu- 
lation into classes, by the accumulation of monopolizing 
wealth in the hands of the rich, and forming eternal bar- 
riers between them and those who have been less favored 
by fortune, and have to depend upon their industry, eco- 
nomy, skill, and integrity, for their advancement in busi- 
ness. Thisis the reason Pennsylvania has rejected those 
monopolizing associations ; and can it be supposed that 
while she refuses to adopt such a system of policy for- her- 
self, she would desire to have onerous burdens imposed 
wpon her People, to build up and pamper such associa- 
tions, and promote such distinctions in society in other 
States? Such a policy would be not less incompatible 
with her interests than it is with her principles, which, 
however, she regards as more sacred than any interest 
whatever, 

I may be excused, T hope, for taking this occasion to 
declare what have been my own opinions of the true po- 
licy of this Government, in relation to the industry of the 
country. We are divided into three great interests—the 
Agricultural, Manufacturing, and Commercial—and it has 
long been a settled conviction of my mind, that, in every 
measure aflucting cither of these interests, we ought to 
look to the whole ; and while we endeavor to cherigh all, 
most especially take care that we do not promote one at 
the expense of another, nor disturb that just equilibrium 
under which alone our system can be kept in safe and 
harmonious operation. ‘his has been the Jand-mark of 
my public conduct, by which all my votes have been, and 
ever will be, governed. It constitutes, with me, a settled 
rule of action, and principle of policy, too firmly establish- 
ed by experience and observation, ever to be changed. If 
wrong, itis the misfortune of those who sent me here ; 
but every argument I have ever heard on these subjects, 
on whatever side, has only served more deeply to confirm 
the truth of these principles. The great interests of our 
country are not, as some suppose, opposed to each other ; 
they have a natural and harmonious relation, and ought 
to move hand in band, without jealousy, which will al. 
ways be the case, if we do our duty. 

As to the particular acts proper to be done in relation 
to these interests, there will always be a difference of 
opinion ; and fam disposed to regard, with kindness arid 
generosity, the opinion of those who differ from me upon 
such points. My colleagues will do me the justice to say 


i that T have not, in any stage of this discussion, expressed 


We have heard much said to-day about the policy ofja wish (o any one of them, that he would vote with me 
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saari : fone ane TF 
against \ ip this course, I had a | ally and honestly belonged to the system. By this means 
right to expect the same indulgence from them : each of ; alone has it progressed thus far; and by this means alone 

` ys may be presumed to be best acquainted with the inter- | can it be carried through. But the point before us is not 

- ests he represents, andin giving his vote, will, no doubt, | whether domestic industry ought to be protected. The 
guard those interests according to his best judgment. Ii question is as to the. measure and manner of protec- 
was, therefore, nota little supprised at the attempt made | tion. It is—What do you propose to do.?. And, Is 
by my. colleagues, [Mr. S. and Mr. L.} in their remarks; that which you propose fit and proper to be done ? 
this morning to connect this question on this bill with an- | These points have been already discussed on one side, 
other that now agitates the country ; and being wholly at į but the arguments havc not been answered. So far from 
a loss to perceive any connexion between them, I am | this, not a single argument has yet been urged, in my 
equally at a loss to know what motive or influence has: hearing, in defence of the bill in detail. On tht contra- 


induced the allusion. Sucli connexion I venture to pro- 
nounce aù illegitimate one, and to add, that Pennsylvania 
will not be diverted by such considerations from the 
great principles involved in that contest to which she is 
so much devoted. It is but a poor compliment to the in- 


: ry, I make bold to say, that no bill was ever sustained by. 
l such a vote which had so few friends. 1 have scarcely 
; spoken with an individual on the subject, who is voting 
i for it, who docs not candidly admit that he dislikes its 
i provisions, and has no doubt it might be amended. The 


telligence and political virtue of that State, to have it as- | same admission has been made by some of its friends on 
serted, by any of her Representatives, that she will aban-' this floor. Eriends; did I say ? If gentlemen are as can- 
don her political principles, because there may happen to į did as I suppose they arc, it has no friends any where, 
be a difference of opinion among some of her members| but the corporatars of certain woollen factories. But, 
on this floor, on any guestion of local interest ; bit more j while these admissions are constantly made behind the 
especially on such a question as is involved in this bill, | Bar, what is the answer in the House, whenawe propose 
with all its deformities.. The threat, if it was so intended, | eee ? Itis the previous question, which precludes 
is lost on me. I came here todo my duty tomy consti- ' all amendment, and forces a vote on the bill as the com- 
tuents according to my best ability, and if I.could betray ! mittee have given it to us. 
their interests for any political object; or, if I could bein-; As the bill stands, it prohibits certain descriptions of 
duced to use such a measure as this bill, to protect.me | goods at particular prices, while a large quantity of them, 
under a violation of my. political faith and principles, I iat other intervening prices, may be imported at the pre- 
should deem myself unworthy of the trust confided to me. į sent duty, and, with a little management on the part of 
But to return to the subject under discussion. F have | the importer, at lower prices than they now are brought 
said that the protecting system ought not to produce sud- | into the country. 
den and violent excitement, which induces guinous spe- For instance : 
culations wherever it occurs, because, in the nature of Goods at trom 40 ta 50 cenis the square yard may be 
thin S, F cannot be ahi upa vut an e Ears E aa a cone By i operation, the im- 
ariff is to promote a gradual and steady su : ! porter would save 374 cents a yard. 
branches of industry to which our country is adapted. Goods, from 150 to 175, may be put down to 150. By 
Under this persuasion, and by subjecting the bill before ; this there would be a saving of 33 cents a yard. 
us to-this test, Lam convinced that itis not properly , Goods from 250 to 300, may be put down to 260, and a. 
adapted to the end proposed ; and, if itdoes not accom- ; saving made of 50 ceutsa yard. 
_jlish that, no one will deny that it must do more mis-; Then suppose all from 50 to 125, from 175 to 225, fram 
shief than good. XI: : . £ 300 to 360, to be entirely excluded, we shall be supplied 
In an carly sage of ey ee 1 or occon to ias mennar as we a aie , eee 50 
examine its details ; and, as I think, succeeded m show- : cents a square yard, from 125 to 175 cents, irom 225, to 
ing them to be utterly incongruous and irreconcilcable as Í| 300 cents, from 360 cents and upwards. Will this bea 
a system of protection; and, at the leaks time sas ir Jgradual and uniform protection on the fabrics made in the 
would be odious and oppressive, it.would increase the evil | United States ? It is any thing else. We may make the 
-now so.much complained of in relation to frauds upon the i excluded artictes ; but, as we have all the grades of wool 
revenue. How have these objections been met? We: fitted for those which are not excluded, and will come in 
‘havggheard speech after speech, and lecture upon lec- ; rather lower than now, what is to be done with wool 
reid on the benefit of the general system of protection. | adapted to the articles not excluded ? ‘The manufacturer 
When it. is shown that the ae is incongruous, and not cannot work y unless he can fjnd protection under the 
properly adapted to its end, the answer-is given in a new | 33% per cent. duty. f , 
lecture onthe general system, When itis shown that it; Yam fully persuaded that a fair regular duty, properly 
will produce a multiplication of frauds upon our revenue | and efficiently collected, would be of infinitely more va- 
taws, the answeris another lecture on the general system. ! lue than any thing this bill proposes, and, at the same 
When it is. shown that the duty is unequal, and conse- į time, not liable to any of the objections, while establish- 
quently. unjust and oppressive to those least able to bear | ments, thus nourished, would never be overthrown. 
it, the. answer i$ another Jecture on the gencral blessings: It is estimated that nothing less than an advance of from 
of-the-paneral system. It was, perhaps, to be expected | 20 to 25 per cent. on woollen goods will answer the de- 
that what could not be defended upon its own merits, Í mands of the manufacturers at this time. Now it should 
would be defended on the merits of some other question. : be recollected’ that there are in the hands of merchants, 
Gentlemen, skilled in a certain profession, understand : probably not less than $ 20,000,000 worth of woollen 
very well,, when they have a bad cause, that the issue i goods, snd in the hands of the incorporated manufactur- 
must.be made up, if possible, on some. other than the | ing companics about $2,000,000 ; the owners of the 
true point, by which the minds of the jury may be divert- | small establishments have probably sold out at a loss : 
ed from the real question to be tried: Such has been the : then, in order to enable these large rich companies to sell 


course-pursued by the friends of this bill throughout the 
whole discussion. 


They perfectly knew that a large wajorily of the | the price of the 


Jlouseyand of the People.of the Nation, 
the system, ag itis called ; and if they could succeed in 
tarning the discussion ‘upon the system, instead of the bill, 
they hoped we would take it for granted that the bul re- 


were. in favor of | of the merchants. 

which, to them, will beta.shower of gold. 
lis not produced by the-bill, it is avowedly : 
hifit is produced, wevactifilly vote these $4,000,000 inte 


out their stock on hand, at a profit which was made out 
of wool 50 per cent. higher than it now is, we must raise 
$ 20,000,000 worth of goods in the hands 
Say 20 per cent. viz: $ 4,000,000, 
Hf this effect 
inefficient ; and 
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the, pockets of the merchant, besides near half a million - (Mp, Mixer, Jwho has given such an interesting picture 
. to tħe manufacturers. And whois tọ pay thissum? Why (or the expected effect of this bill, in whitening the hilis 
chiefly the consumers of coarse woollen goods £ Would fof Cħester county with bleating herds—I say I should be 
it not be much cheaper to take the half million out of the | glad to know, from him, how many of the farmers of that 
‘Treasury, and pay it to the manufacturers ? In that case, | county, who have 150 acres of land, keep 59 sheep ? is 
those who are not incorporated with large capitals, and | therc one in ten? Buti may be told, if this bill passes, 
have sold out their stocks at a heavy loss, might reap | they will keep more. Tf so, I presume that would have 
gome of the benefits. Then the charge would fall on all | been done before this time : for the price of wool, un- 
who consume imported goods of any kind; while, in this | til within the last two or three years, was much higher 
case, this whole burden must fall upon the consumer of | than any advocate of this bill now looks for.. It was from 
woollen goods alone, and chiefly upon those who are most | 60 to 100 cents for several years; and yet the farmers of 
unable to pay the increased expense. Chester ceunty did not whiten their fields with sheep; 
Let us consider, for a moment, who are those consum- and I can assure my colleague thie bill will not induce 
ers... Arve here none but the farmers, who raise the wool | them to do it, although they may not generally possess as 
and breadstuffs ? And the manufacturer who is engaged | much imaginative faculty and brilliancy of fancy as their 
in preparing the fabric? Hf there were no others, there worthy representative. Yet they are a practical People, 
would, be.no oppression or injustice in the case, if the | who. understand their interests well, and know how to 
acale was properly balanced. My colleague, [Mr, Serw- | manage their affairs to the best advantage. Many who 
axt) has bottomed. his whole argument upon this state had embarked in. raising fine woolled sheep, in the ex- 
of things, and therein consists the error he has run into. | pectation of high profits, being disappointed, . sold out 
What are the employments of our population? Most | their flocks, when wool was much higher than it will pro- 
certainly in all the old settlements, at least three-fourths | bably ever be again, and returned to their former’ busi- 
of all the mouths to feed and backs to clothe, belong to | ness and pursuits. Fam one of the few who have not 
those who neither raise wool nor breadstuffs ; and an ar- | done so; Lam attached to my flock, more perhaps. be- 
gument founded on any other supposition is wholly fal- | cause it has cost me a great deal more than it is worth, » 
lacious. Where are our blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, | than for any thing else. If any farmer in my district 
wheelwrights, millwrights, shipwrights, sailors, weavers, | could be benefited by this bill, it would be myself ; but 
tailors, shoemakers, beside all those engaged in lumber- | I claim no merit for disinterestedness in opposing it. As 
Jing and boating, and the whole class of hired laborers ? i T have said before, it is wholly delusive as to the great 
And, in addition to these, the entire city and village po-! mass of the farmers throughout the Middle States. There 
pulation, comprising also very many who live by mechani- į may be some large landholders who would have an inter 
cal employments, and by the sweat of their face ? ‘That | est in raising the price of wool; but the whole error. ix 
whole mass of population, which are the bone and sinew ; in confounding such with the great body of the agricul- 
of our country, the arms-bearmg People, are to be taxed, | tural and other population of the country, who are about 
if the expectations of the fricnds of this bill are well | to be charged with an increased expense for the benefit 
founded, for the benefit of the importers of woollen | of those who, notwithstanding their complaints, are in as 
goods, $4,000,000, and for the benefit of Certain incorpo- | prosperous a condition as any class of People in our coun- 
yated companies halfa million ; and all this, so far as.Pemn- | try. The truth of all this is, disguise it as you may, an ef- 
sylvania is concerned, isto be compensated by the in-} fort among a powerful class of meh, as we now perceive, to 
creased value of her wool. | persuade Congress to make np to them the loss of a bad 
‘Chis brings me to consider another part of the argu- | season's business. ‘The Wolcott Factory Company, and 
ment of my colleague, [Mr. Srewanr,}] who says, if this l others, find, by their ledgers, as almost every body else 
bill passes, our farms will be increased 100 percent. Let; has done, that they have lost 10 per cent. the last year ; 
ussee whether this can be so. In the old settlements of | that js, L suppose, after interest on the capital was charg- 
Pennsylvania, I think 150 acres, to each farm, would be i ed, leaving: a nett loss of four per cent. This is very 
a large average ; in the section of country I am best ac- | grievous. Wool, indeed, has fallen fifty per cent. and 
quainted with, the average is not much, if any, over 100 | goods made at the present price of wool might, perhaps, 
acres: butto err, ifat all, on the safe side, | will suppose | sell ata fair profit next year, But this loss i8 very incon- 
the average to be 150 acres; how many sheep, of the; venient. A grand council is held of the corporators, and 
most valuable kind, can be kept on such s farm to advan- | it is determined to petition Congress to relieve them. 
tage? It must be observed that I am not contemplating | Very many hold stock in the companies, and nobody dare 
the value of the flock in the hands of large land-holders ; | say no, Petitions are got up—one for the farmers—aye, 
they, I suppose, are pretty well offs and it was once well ; the farmers must be enlisted, and pat forward as the pio- 
said here, that the rich do not need our legislative aid-— | neers—nothing can be done without their aid.. When 
they can take cave of themselves. 1 was about to state : they petition, Congress cannot refus:. ‘They are, there- 
how many sheep could be kept on 150 acres of gaod land. ; fore, placed in the fore ground of this movement ; and 
Let it be remarked, that the farmer must have a certain here we see the result. A bill, not looking*to a fair ad- 
portion of other stock, consisting of his horses, cattle, | justment of protection and burden—not looking’ to any 
swine, &e. for all which he must raise provender, in ad- i improvement in onr revenge laws, nor toa safe and re- 
dition to his meat and breadstufls for his family: tben, ; gular influence on our whole industry--but a mere ex- 
by allowing for woodland, &e. not loss than from ten to! pedient, intended to excite speculation enough to sell off 
fifteen acres, he: may, with good management, keep on; the stacks on hand. 8 
such a farm 30 sheep. They will produce, say 24 Iba. of, But, Sir, let us now lock to the Western part of Penn- 
wool each—125 lbs. Of this the family will require ati sylvania, and see, if we can, how that section will be at: 
least 25 Ibs. ; the remainder he will have to sell, which, i fected by this bill, compared with the proposition con- 
at 40 cents a pound, will produce $40. Now, if this ad- } tained in the motion to recommit. Before I do this, let 
dition of ten per cent. duty, to be laid two years hence, i me make a passing remark in support of a fact I formerly 
will increase the price in the same proportion, his nett | stated, that there was not wool enough, of the finest qur- 
gain willbe $4ayear! Yes, Sir, $4ayear! And this | lity, raised, in this country, to make each member of this 
is the true analysis of the argument of my colleague, who | House a suit of clothes. My colleague, [Mr. L.] thinks 
expects an increase of 100 per eent. on the farms ofj 1am mistaken, and states upon the authority, of the pro- 
Pennsylvania. | prietor of the Steubenville Factory, that there are made, 
But, Sir, Tshoukt lke to know from another colleague ! of the fincst cloths, three hundred yards a week, at from ` 
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ten to fourteen dollars a yard, and. of wool.from his own 
flock.. .I do not dispute the. fact stated by my colleague, 
but it should be observed, that there are degrees of fine- 
ness in wool, and I'now say, from more reff€ction, that I 
do not believe there is as much wool, equal to the finest 
Saxon. wool, imported. into the United States, as would 
make, annually, each member a coat. The owner of the 


Steubenville flock has, no doubt jusily,a high opision of 


iti but while the finest. of American wool will not sell 
for one. dollar, the Saxon sells for from one dollar twenty- 
five cents, to one dollar and fifty cents. And, again: 
while the sheep of the Steubenville flock could not.cer- 
tainly be.sold for more than five dollars a piece, average, 
the Saxon sheep were bought by the very best judges, 
at from thirty to fifty dollars, at the last and lowest sales. 
But, Sir, if the Steuhenville company can now sell their 
cloths at-from ten to fourteen dollars, Ishould be glad to 
know how much more would satisfy them to relinquish 
all interest in this bill. How much are we expected to 
give for our cloth? ‘Ten dollars to fourteen dollars are 
war prices. ‘Lhe war and non-importation, together, ne- 
yer raised such cloths heyond those prices. 

But, Sir, to return to our farmers in the Western part 
of Pennsylvania. Ido not presume to understand their 
situation as well as those who immediately represent 
them, ind, therefore, speak with same distrust on this 
part of the subject. The question now before the House 
is, whether this bill shall be recommitted to increase tlie 
duty on imported spirits? I have not heard, from any 


one, a precise account of the amount of wool sold from : 
that section of country. Some is said to have been sent! 


from thence to Boston. I suspect the last year furnished 


the first adventure of that sort ; but 1 suppose the raising | 


of wool may be of some considerable value in that sec 
tion, though 1 doubt whether the increased price expect- 


ed from this bill, will pay the farmer himself for the in- | 


creased price of cloth he consumes. ‘The latter is to be 
raised from twenty to twenty-five percent. ; the average 
proposed by the bill is over forty per cent. ; but, allow- 
ing for every thing, its friends expcet only about twenty- 
five per cent. ; while, on his wool, the increase is only ten 
per cent. for two years hence ; even then, how fares it 
with those who must buy all their woollen goods and 
bread and meat? ‘The laborer and the tradesman must 
still live, but they have no interest in the bill. Now, sir, 
let us consider the comparison between the value of wool 
and domestic spirits in the Western country. The for- 
mer cannot be very cousiderable, though a valuable ad- 


dition to the products of a portion of the farmers in that | 


section, but it surely can bear no comparison with the va- 
lue of domestic spirits, which have long been a great sta- 
ple of Pennsylvania, and especially of the Western part. 
During the late war, the duties accruing from this article, 
distilled in Pennsylvania, amounted to about one million 
five hundred thousand dollars in one year—the estimate 
of duty on the capacity of the still, and the excise was 
about twenty-five cents per gallon, There must, then, 
have been six millions of gallons of spirits made, which 


would consume two millions of bushels of grain, a great | 


part of which could not have been carried to market in 
any other form. Now, suppose the same quantity to be 
made, and there is no doubt there is much greater—the 

roceed to the f#*mer of Pennsylvania, is above one mil- 
ion three hundi I thousand dollars, clear of transporta- 
tion, A high doty on foreign spirits, approaching to 

rohibition, would have the most decisive effect in stimu- 
lating that manufacture, and increasing the consumption 
of grain. Now, will any member from Western Penn- 
sylvania tell me that this paltry duty on wool, connected 
with this high duty on woollen goods, which we must 


ken, more than. one hund?ed to one, as compared with 
that of-wool. None can deny that it would be more pro- 
per to prohibit foreign spirits, which are, at best, a use- 
less luxury, that every one can-do better without than 
with, than to prohibit woollen goods, which enter into 
the necessary and unavoidable consumption of every man, 
woman, and child, in the country, and more especially of 
those who labor for their bread. Lam not in favor of a 
prohibitory system ; but, when it comes, let 1t be fairly 
distributed, and the first article on my list of prohibitions 
would be foreign spirits. 

But, Sir, we are told that this bill is a system which 
Pennsylvania must have, and that she will support no man 
who is unfriendly to it. Icannot but think this is assum- 
ing too much, more especially when the efforts to com: 
mit the bill is to secure one of the most important inter- 
| ests of our State, as has been fully shown ; Ihave only to 

say, that this question shall be judged of by me upon its 
own merits, and whoever hopes to produce a political cf 
fect by it, had better be quite certain that he understands 
its statistical character. My colleagues have not ventur- 
i ed to assert that our interests are properly protected by 
this bill; but one says, if we recommit the bill, it may be 
lost. What is the history of the progress of this measure ? 
Lappeal to every mémbér to say, whether there has been 
a fair opportunity-given for amendment? Has not every 
| attempt been resisted ? and when every thing else failed, 
we have not only been gagged, but every amendment 
precluded, on the pretence that the least delay would be 
: fatal to its passage? A.crude, undigested, and odious 
| measure, is presented, and it must be passed through, 
because we have not. time to amend it. So far from this 
rgument having any weight with me, in favor of a mea- 
‘sure, it would convince me that we ought not to legislate 
at all upon it, until we had time to do it full justice. But 
‘it is idle to pretend that, by making a bill more accepta- 
ble to the House, its passage is endangered. It would 
gain new strength, and its passage would be greatly faci- 
| litated ; and if we should not pass the bill, we had the re- 
| medy in our hands. . Not so, if we adopt a bad measure 
of this nature ; we cannot casily repeal it. Interest will be 
| accommodated to its provisions, and we shall be told that 
\itisa pledge. Whenever we increase duties, such will 
| be our situation. My colleague (Mr. Srewarr] has said 
we had better leave this duty on foreign spirits to be in- 
iserted in the Senate. But 1 cannot consent to commit 
to others that which it is my duty to do, nor put it out of 
my power to secure a fair and just distribution of evils 
| and benefits of any measure on which it was my duty to 
act. But there isa scrap of history within my recollec- 
tion, very applicable to the case before us, which 1 will 
relate for his benefit. When the tariff of 1816 was ad- 
justed, there was an anxious effort to conciliate, as far as 
possible, all the interests connected with it. Such, I 
well know, was the constant aim of the Chairman of the 
Committee, [Mr. Lowxpss,] whom I shall ever remember 
| with feclings of veneration. The subject of iron pre- 
sented greater difficulty in the Céfnmittee than any other. 
Į was more at a loss to satisfy my own mind as to that ar- 
ticle, than any other on the list : The reason was, that 
while the iron manufacturers demanded unequivocal pro- 
tection, the iron entered so universally into the consump- 
tion of all classes and conditions of socicty, that it was 
not desirable to make if any higher than was absolutely 
necessary to protect the establishments. 

Under this view, the committee reported $15 a ton; 
some discussion arose, and, after successive attempts to 
raise and reduce the duty had failed, a member from Mas- 
j Srehtren tts {Mr., Wenster] moved to reduce it to 45 cents 

acwt. The motion succeeded by a very;small majority, 


buy from New England, is a fair equivalent for us, in the | and being made after ihe bill was reported to the House, 
_prohibitory system now commencing 2?” All interests in | we had no power to restore.it except by re-consideration. 
the consumption of grain are, if Iam not greatly mista- | This could net be done. The Pennsylvania delegation 
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were greatly disappointed and discomfited—they had the 
bill still in their power, and could have defeated it. In 
this state of things a consultation was held, and it was de- 
termined to.trust the bill to the Senate, in full confidence 
that so glaring an act of injustice must be remedied ; we 
risked the loss of an important interest, and quietly voted 
for the minimum on cotton and all the other duties to pro- 
tect the Eastern manufactures, while their representatives 
pertinaciously, adhered to the reduction on iron. The 
Senate disappointed our hopes : they would-make no al- 
teration, and the bill passed as it went from the House : 
by which the whole capital embarked in the manufacture 
of iron in Pennsylvania was reduced 50 per cent. and ma- 
ny of the works wholly prostrated until the duties. were 
raised in 1818.. The Joss was immense, many were ruined, 
and the event has, taught me a lesson in legislation I 
shall never forget.. We sacrificed, by our confidence in 
the justice of others, a great interest of our State, to an 
attachment to the general interests—while those who pro- 
fited by it mocked at our complaints, Let my colleague 
profit by this information, and take care of the interests 
of his constituents while he can, lest he may have to re- 
pent, as L have done, the folly of relying apon others to 
do that which he ought to do while he has it in his power. 
I will take this oceasion to remark, in conclusion, as to 
a system of high duties, that all must admit there is 
a point beyond which we cannot go. In relation to most 
articles of importation, if the duty is high enough to en- 
sure against the risk of detection, goods will be smuggled 
here, as well as in other countries. I have heard of a duty 
once laid on the distillation of grain in Scotland, so high 
as to be intended for prohibition. It so happened that 
whiskey was more plenty than ever, and the nett proceeds 
of the duty collected for the following year, was four- 
pence halfpenny. England, with her isolated position | 
znd iron-bound coast, and ficets of revenue cutters, could 
not carry into complete effect her prohibitory system. 
immense quantitics were ananally smuggled. What js 
our situation compared with hers? We have, from Passa- 
maquoddy to the Sabine, a coast of 3,000 miles, indented 
by numerous bays, rivers, inlets, with ports of entry, far| 
in the interior, and some about to be established even on 
the streams. ‘Toward all these, vessels may approach 
without suspicion; and what is to prevent them from 
pouring goods upon us in abundance? Look also at the 
interior border from the same point to the Lake of the 
Woods, 1500 miles; what is to prevent light goods from 
being brought over any part of that Jine, wherever they | 
can be delivered at an expense that will pay the trouble ? 
Let gentlemen look at the West side of the St. Lawrence, 
and see the continuons ling of trading houses. ‘These 
cannot be wanted for the trade of the country back of 
them, for the settlements there arc too inconsiderable ; 
nor can they be wanted for the trade of the upper country, 
that is better supplied on the lake borders. Are they | 
not in the very situation best adapted of all others to sup- | 
ply the country on the Mast side of the river with British | 


goods, free of duty? These things must surely be taken 
into the account, when we enter upon a’system that must 
inevitably lead to an entire prohibition of dry goods 
through the custom houses. The true policy, in my judg- 
ment, in relation to this system is, that which will secure 
a gradual and steady advance of all the interests of the 
country ; such as will induce honest, industrious, prudent, 
skilful, and economical men to embark in the pursuits of | 
industry, instead of that violent excitement which tempts 
the visionary and adventurous, by high hopes of gain, to 
embark in business they do not understand, with about 
as much probability of permanent gain as might be ex 
pected from a speculation in lottery tickets. ‘Tio such a 
system Į am opposed; but if we must have it, let us be- 
gin by a prohibition of that which we can do best without, 
and which we can most easily execute. For these reasons ! 


Tam in favor of the commitment of this bill, w t 
will take place, and something like justice be done to the 
interests of Pennsylvania and the other grain-growing 
States. I beg pardon of the House for trespassing so 
long upon its patience. f : 

Mr. HAMILTON and Mr. BARTLETT rose, and 
both claimed the floor. 

The CHAIR decided that Mr. Bantierr was entitled 
toit. From this decision Mr. HAMILTON appealed. 
The House sustained the decision—ayes 106, noes 57. 

The number of yeas having been announced, Mr. Me 
DOFFIE demanded the appointment of Tellers. [It was 
then in the dusk of the night.] Butthe noes having been 
announced, he withdrew the demand. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Tenn. now moved to adjourn. 

The CHAIR decided that this motion could not now 
oe received, inasmuch as Mr. Barrierr already had the 

oor. 

Mr. BARTLETT, after briefly adverting to the late 
period of the session, the mass of unfinished business be- 
fore the House, and to the protracted debate which had 
already taken place on this bill, demanded the previous 
question. 

The question being put, the House sustained the de- 
mand—ayes 97, noes 85. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Tenn, again moved to adjourn. 

On this question, Mr. HAMILTON demanded the yeas 
and nays ; they were taken, and were—yeas 90, nays 109. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER then put the question, ‘Shall the 
main question now be put ?” 

On this question, Mr. EDWARDS, of North Carolina, 
demanded the yeas and nays. 

‘They were taken, accordingly, and are as follows : 

YRAS.—Messrs. Allen, Mass. Anderson, Angel, Bai- 
ley, Badger, Baldwin, Bartlett, Bartley, Barber, of 
Con, Barney, Beecher, Boon, Brown, Buckner, Burleigh, 
Burges, Cassedy, Clarke, Condict, Cook, Crowninshield, 
Davis, Deitz, Dwight, Eastman, Everett, Findlay, of 
Ohio, Fosdick, Garnsey, Garrison, Hallock, Harris, Har- 
vey, Hasbrouck, Hayden, Healy, Henry, Herrick, Ho. 
bart, Hugunin, Humphrey, Ingersoll, Jennings, of Ind. 
Johnson, of Va. Johnson, of Ky. Kellogg, Kidder, La- 
throp, Lawrence, Letcher, Little, Locke, Mallary, Mar- 
kell, Martindale, Marvin, of New York, Mattocks, Mc- 
Lean, of Ohio, McManus, Meech, Merwin, of Con. Met- 
calf, Miller, N. Y. Miner, James S. Mitchell, O’Brien, 
Pearee, Phelps, Plumer, Porter, Reed, Ripley, Rose, 
Ross, Sands, Sawyer, Scott, Shannon, Sill, Sloane, 
Sprague, Stewart, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Test, Tomlin- 
son, Tucker, of New Jersey, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, 
Wales, Webster, Whipple, White, Whittemore, Whit- 
tlescy, James Wilson, Wilson, of Ohio, Wood, of N. Y. 
Woods, of Ohio, Wright—102. 

NAYS.— Messrs. Addams, of Pennsylvania, Alexander, 
of Virginia, Alexander, of Tennessee, Allen, of Tenn. 
Alston, Archer, Armstrong, Ashley, Barbour, of Virginia, 
Barringer, Bassett, Baylies, Blair, Brent, Bryan, Buchan- 
an, Cambreleng, Campbell, Carson, Carter, Cary, Clai- 
borne, Cocke, Conner, Crump, Davenport, Drayton, Ed. 
wards, of Pennsylvania, Edwards, of North Carolina, Find 
lay, of Pennsylvania, Floyd, Forsyth, Forward, Garnett, 
Gist, Govan, Gurley, Haile, Hamilton, Haynes, Hines, 
Hoffman, Holcombe, Holmes, Houston, Ingham, Isacks, 
Kerr, Kittcra, Krebs, Kremer, Lecompte, Livingston, 
Long, Marable, Markley, McCoy, McDuffie, McHatton, 
McKean, McKee, McLane, of Delaware, McNeill, Mercer, 
Merriwether, Miller, of Pa. John Mitchell, Mitchell, of 
Md. Mitchell, of S. Carolina, Mitchell, of Tenn. Moore, 
of Ky. Moore, of Alabuna, Newton, Orr, Owen, Peter, 
Polk, Rives, Saunders, Smith, Stevenson, of Penn. Stè- 
venson, of Va. Taliaferro, Taylor, of Va. Thompson, of 


Georgia, Thompson, of Ohio, Trezvant, Tucker, of $, 
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Carolina, Van Horn, Verplanck, Ward, Weems, Wick- 
fiffe, Williams, Wilson, of South Carolina, Wolf, Wurts, 
Young. —98. ‘ ` : 
Mr. CAMBRELENG now moved to adjourn’: | 
The question being put on adjournment, it was nega- 
tived-—ayes 81, noes 105. ; . 
“ The question now at length recurred—* Shall this bill 
pass?” and was decided by yeas and nays, as follows : 
YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, of New York, Allen, of Mass. 
Angel, Bailey, Badger, Baldwin, Bartlett, Bartley, Bar- 
ber, of Conn, Barney, Beecher, Brown, Burleigh, Bur- 
“ ges, Campbell, Cassedy, Clarke, Condict, Crowninshield, 
Davis, Deitz, Dwight, Eastman, Edwards, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Everett, Findlay, of Pa., Findlay, of Ohio, For- 
ward, Fosdick, Garnsey, Garrison, Hallock, Harris, Har- 
vey, Hasbrouck, Healey, Henry, Hobart, Holcombe, Hu 
gunin, Humphrey, Ingersoll, Johnson, of Va. Johnson, 
of Ky., Kellogg, Kidder, Krebs, Lathrop, Lawrence, 
Little, Lecke, Mallary, Markell, Markley, Martindale, 
Marvin, of New York, Mattocks, McKean, McLean, of 
Ohio, McManus, Meech, Merwin, of Connecticut, Met- 
calfe, Miller, of New York, Mincr, James S. Mitchell, 
John Mitchell, Orr, Pearce, Phelps, Plumer, Porter, Reed, 
Rose, Ross, Sands, Scott, Shannon, Sill, Sloane, Sprague, 
Stewart, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Test, Tomlinson, Tuck- 
er, of New Jersey, Van Horn, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, 
Wales, Ward, Webster, Whipple, White, Whittemore, 
Whittlesey, James Wilson, Wilson, of Ohio, Wolf, Wocd, 
of N. Y. Woods, of Ohie, Wright—106. 
NAYS-—Addams; of Pa., Alexander, of Va. Alexander, 
of Ten., Allen, of Ten., Alston, Anderson, Archer, Arm- 
strong, Ashley, Barbour, of Va., Barringer, Bassett, Bay- 
lies, Blair, Boon, Brent Bryan, Buchanan, Buckner, Cam- 
breleng, Carson, Carter, Cary, Claiborne, Cocke, Conner, 
Cook, Crump, Davenport, Drayton, Edwards, of N. C. 


Floyd, Forsyth, Garnett, Gist, Govan, Gurly, Haile, Ha- | 
milton, Haynes, Herrick, Hines, Hoffman, Holmes, Hous- | 


ton, Ingham, Isacks, Jennings, Johnson, of N. Y., Kerr, 
Kittera, Kremer, Lecompte, Letcher, Livingston, Long, 
Marable, McCoy, McDuflic, McH{atton, McKee, McLane, 
of Del,, McNeill, Mercer, Merriwether, Mitchell, of Må., 
Mitchell, óf S. C. Mitchell, of Ten., Moore, of KY., 
Moore, of Alab., Newton, O’Brien, Owen, Peter, Polk, 


| sentinel over the rights of the People of this District ; 


ahd I trust, sir, whenever we legislate for thetn, that We 
shall not permit the People of other States to come here 
with impertinent suggestions ‘of what ought to'be done in 
any particular-case. Suppose the People of Maryland 
| were to go tothe Legislature of Virginia, and undertake 
to instruct them ‘what they should do in relation toa par- 
ticular ‘class of population: would it not bé outrageous 
and insulting ? Is it not equally ‘so for them to come here, 
and call upon the National Legislature to sacrifice any 
right which the People of Virginia deem important to 
their peace or interest? If the People of the District of 
Columbia wish to’abolish Slavery, and will present a peti- 
tion to this House to that effect, no man in. this House 
will ke more ready than E will to grant to the People any 
measure which they may deem necessary te free them- 
selves from this deplorable evil. But, so long as they 
deem it an important privilege, I never can consent to 
print and spread abroad a memorial from any portion. of 
the People of Maryland, asking Congress to abolish stave- 
ry in this District—to violate the very first principles of 
political legislation and of liberty, by depriving the People 
of their property, by means which they have no agency 
in creating or promoting. For these reasons, sir, 1 hope 
the memorial will not be printed. 
Mr. COOK moved to lay the petition on the table. 
The CHAIR pronounced this motion not to be in order. 
Mr. POWELL opposed the printing of the document. 
The session was fast drawing to a close, and it could not 
be expected by the honorable gentleman who presented 
the petition, or by any one else, that any. legislation 
was to grow outofit. The only effect which would result 
from printing the petition, would be to disseminate a par- 
tial and intemperate view of the subject. of slavery, a 
measure very likely to do harm, and from which no possi- 
ble guod could arise. : 

Mr. BARNEY observed that be had presented the me- 
morial in performance of a duty to its numerous and re- 
spectable signers, having previously ascertained that it 
was couched in decorous and respectful language, such as 
became them to nse, and this House to hear. The peti- 
tioners, conscientiously believing that the period had arriv- 
ed when measures ought to be adopted to promote gra- 


Ripley, Rives, Saunders, Sawyer, Smith, Stevenson, of| dual emancipation, exercised an undoubted right to pre- 
Pa., Stevenson, of Va., Taliaferro, Taylor, of Van Thomp- | sent their views for the consideration of the Representa- 
son, of Geo., Thompson, of Ohio, Trezvant, Tucker, of | tives of the People, and it was entirely pertinent for iem 
S., C, Verplanck, Weems, Wickliffe, Williams, Wilson, | to do so, the opinion of the gentleman from South Cavoli- 
of S. Cu Wurtz, Young.-—95. na to the contrary notwithstanding. Mr. B. felt himself 

So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for con- | constrained to state that, although the existence of negro 


currence. 


ny 


Monpar, Fenrvuary 12, 1827 

SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. BARNEY presented a Memorial of sundry citizens 
of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, praying that a law 
may be passed providing that all children hereafter born 
of parents held to slavery within the District of Columbia, 
shill be free at a certain age, and moved that it be printed. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE said, it was immaterial to him what 
dispositión was made of this memorial; but he should 
vote against the printing of the memorial, and he should 


| Slavery was deplored as an evil by all classes of constitu- 
i ents, yeta very Jarge majority of them deprecated the 
| agitation of this question as premature, impolitic, and in- 
t judicious, and not calculated to produce any ‘beneficial 
i results to the present generation. Every member of this 
House can bear witness that, so far from voluntarily intro- 
ducing subjects calculated to create excitement, he had 
never permitted himself to mingle in any debate, affecting, 
in the remotest degree, our colored population, either 
black or red. We had acted froma conviction that the 
sensibilities of a portion of the Union were feclingly alive 
on all such questions. As illustrative of this determina- 
tion, it was on his motion that the memorial was laid on 


doso on this principle : We act as Representatives of the; the table. he printing being requested by the me- 
People of the District of Columbia. ‘They are deprived morialist, he had moved it accordingly, and he was per- 
of all the ‘privileges which, as freemen, they originally | fectly content to acquiesce in the decision of the House, 
possessed. They, are under as perfect a. despotism as.j be it their pleasure to sustain or reject the proposition. | 

ever existed in the Provinces of Rome, under the Pre-| Mr. DORSEY said that, whatever disposition he might 
ters, which all know to have been so despotic. They are | feel to gratify a minority of the constituents of his col- 
not represented : they have no. voice in the election of} league, he could not consent that the paper they had just 
those who legislate for them. I trust, therefore, that| presented should be promulgated by means of ‘an order 
every Member ef this House, feeling the magnitude of} ofthis House for the printing of it. The gentleman from, 
the trust devolved upon them, without the responsibility of| South Carolina, (Mr. McDorriz,) was mistaken, if he 
eleetions, will feel it to be his duty to stand as asacred ! supposed that the whole object of this memorial was con- 
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fined tothe District of Columbia. , It breathed the spirit of 
general emancipation ; and though its request began 
Distri went much farther. The 


is. District, its ulterior purpose t a 
oie bat reed petitions on the same subject, and in 
much the same tone, from Pennsylvania, and other States, 
but no.such importarice had been attached to them, as in 
duced. the House to order their being printed. Why was 
the present memorial to be distinguished by such an or- 
der respecting it? 1f this petition was ordered to be 
printed, all the others Should. be printed too. But, he 
could see no good consequence. likely to arise, and he 
should therefore oppose the motion.” ee 

The question being taken on printing, 1t. was negatived 
by a large majority ; and the petition was ordered to lie 
on the table, ; 

PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS. 


My, DORSEY then took the floor, and continued his 
remarks until the hour had nearly expited, when, com- 
plaining of indisposition, he sat down. 

[The speech of Mr. D. in a connected form, follows 3] 

Mr. Srzaxen : Without offering any apology for in- 
truding myself on the attention of the House, I shall pro- 
ceed to the considcration of the proposition on your table. 

The professed object of the call for the information 
asked for by the resolution, is to lay the foundation for a 
legislative enactment, divesting the Secretary of State of 
the power of selecting the publishment of the laws of 

Songress in the different States and Territories of the 
Union, und vesting the like power in some other depo- 
sitory. 

The alleged reason for such adivestment; is, that the 
Secretary of State has used this power as a means of in- 
fluencing the press, and thus affecting its purity. 

While Ishall here admit, for the sake of the argument, 
that the power of sclecting the publishers of the laws by. 
the Secretary, in its very theory, promises to be so used, 
and to he productive’of such a result, to the extent of the 
means entrusted by the existing legislation to him, for the 
promulgation of the laws, and on the persons on whom 
this patronage can be brought to bear, I shall vote against 


any call for information, the avowed object of which is, | 


to ground an ulterior act of legislation, changing the de- 
positary of this power, because T Believe that the wisdom 
of human legislation cannot create any other depositary 
of the like power, which will not, in its theory and its 
practice, "be productive of the like resūlts, 

Whoever shall exercise this power, will’ be alike liable 
to the same impulses of friendship, partiality, and attach- 
ment to party. ‘hese feelings have been implanted in 
us by the Author of our being, and no human legislation 
can eradicate them. They do exist, and do bias all our 


actions, in defiance of all the suggestions of reason and | 


patriotism. All history demonstrates, that power will be 
exercised to sustain him or the party who wields it. Tt 
is an evilincidental to every form of Government. None 
are perfect; each is cursed with its attendant evil. Ina! 
Republic like ours, this patronage will, and has been, | 


with | honor of presiding over its deliberations. 


| 


and policy of those to whom he owes the distinguished 

Ifyou delegate it to a Committee of the House, the same 
results will follow : they will be selected by the trium- 
phant party. i Me oi 

_ If we assume it ourselves, the same objections arise ; 

the choice will be decided by the same party considera- 
tions, attended with the additional objection that the ex- 
ercise of such a power would distract the’ deliberations 
of this assembly, and consume that time which ought to 
be given to questions of higher national importance, and 
the choice would be the result of “management, bar- 
gaining, and intrigue.” ` 
The. gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Hairon,] 
with his usual happy invention, has suggested a sovereign 
preventive against this deleterious power exercised over 
-| the press, and which, he says, threatens the destruction 
of the liberties of this country. That preventive is in 
| transferring the choice of the publishers of the laws to 
the Representatives of the States where the laws-are se- 
verally published. With an impassioned boldness, he 
argued that this power, so vested, ‘could not, would 
not, dared not, be abused.” ; 
This suggestion of his, is another confirmation that 
& the spirit of improvement” is abroad upon the earth. 
He, in his warm conception of the purity of this House, 
believes that he has discovered a power of appointment 
more perfect than any ever suggested by the enlightened 
wisdom of political theorists; where power * cannot, 
will not, dare not be abused.” 
| _ This suggestion, he thinks, will find an advocate in 
| that principle of man, which perpetually urges him to add 
| to his powcr, and’ cxtend the sphere of his influence ; 
| and is so attractive as to require a spirit of forbearance to 
| resist the seducing assumption of it. It is. also predicated 
| upon the hypothesis, that the immediate Representatives 
i of the People have more political purity than either of 
the other branches of the Government. However true 
this may be, it becomes not our modesty to pronounce 
| our belief in its truth. This eulogium, to be respected, 
| must emanate from a more impartial judge. 

This power, with us, ‘ will not be abused !?” Are we 
| exempted from the frailties of our nature? Do we pub- 
i lish it to the world that we have not ‘the sensibilities of 

other men, or that, if we have, that our firmness in re- 
sisting their influence is more sublimated than others ? 
‘The first assertion is a libel upon our nature, the latter is 
; an insult to the understanding of the nation. But twe 
į dare not abuse it.” In the scicnce of Government, it has 
heretofore becn believed, that the indiyisibility of the 
| appointing power was the greatest guard against its 
| abuse ; and that the divisibility of this power among ma- 
ny, and the consequent division of responsibility, render- 
| ed it*more liable to abuse. On this theory of responsibi- 
| Jity, from the uhity of the appointing power, docs the 
| Executive branch. of the Federal Government, and also 
all of our State Governments, repose. 

The Republic will not, cannot, be without parties, 


used in all and-every convulsion of party ; and the more ! grounded either upon principles or personal predilection. 


angry andrdistracted the public mind is, the more will | 


thigipatronage be put into requisition. 1t is only ina po- 
litical calm, when no rivalship distracts the popular feel- 
ing, -that itis not actively felt. ` 

‘These universally recognized truths are presented to 
the'consideration of this House, to enable me to demon- 
strate that the present investment of this power is more 


judicious, and less liable to be used to the injury of the i 


Uberty of the press, than any other that can be created 

- tf you plucethis power in the presiding oficer of this 
House, as he will be clected by the triumphant. party, he 
will be urged by party aliachments, by political gratitude, 
to distribute this patronage in that direction which he 
shall deem the most eHeacious to sustain the principles 


arty, 


‘The Representatives. will be chosen with an eye to these 
rivalships, and the triumphant party of the State Delega- 
| tlon-in the Congress will distribute this patronage to fos- 
i ter their own policy, or to gratify their.own:preterences. 
\ If, however, a quiet state should-ever arise, from the una- 


_imimity of the public mind as to national measures—aud 


| God knows the political indications of the present time 
ffer no such consoling hope to the patriot—the States 
vill he divided upon subjects of either sectional or State 
i policy, or upon old political purties of Federalists or De- 
i mecrats, or between the Bucktails or Clintonians, or the 
| Liberals or Hlibcrals ; and the Representatives here will 

ing this feeling with them. Thus the proposed change 
: is resisted by the consideration that the choice ofthe pube 
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lishers of the laws would be liable to be- affected, not 
only by those divisions of party connected with the Fé- 
deral Government, but also with those of the State soye- 
reignties. ae N a er 

” The responsibility for the abuse of the power is weak- 
ened by the consideration that no individual would be re- 
sponsible for its abuse ; each would throw the odium of 
improper appointments‘on the other ; exch would say it 
was the act of the majority ; mercy dnd justice would 
forbid the direction ‘of the public odium for its abuse 
against ‘an individual, without a certainty that the abuse 
was his act; and thus’ the most glaring abuse would go 


vinces us that here, when lashed into excitement by the 
collisions of debate, we suppose that theré are many éri- 
ses in our national affairs; on which the People look with 
calm indifference; ahd- wohder that «such causes should 
give risé to sich appalling forebodings; and such will be 
the opinion that this nation will entertain ofthis-discussion, 

Let us now consider the corruptible materials upon 
whom this patronage is to be expended. “They are the 
printers of newspapers—most generally men of éduca- 
tion, of high literary attainments, and moving in tlie very 
first circle of social and political life—the influence of 
whose press depends upon its unwavering adhesion to 


unichastised. I pray you, what would be the responsibi į principles, and whose power over public opinion vanishes 


lity for the abuse of the power of employing the enor- i 
mous sum of $240—the actual average allowed for pub- 
lishing the laws in a State—to the prostration of the puri- : 
ty of the press, when divided among thirty-four Repre- | 
sentatives of a. large State, or even the smaller number of | 
five or seven Representatives? This simple question 
‘alone is a sufficient refutation of the positive position of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, and exhibits, in broad 
relief, the imaginary fears for the liberties of this coun- 
try, attendant on this patronage, which teem from the 
excited feelings of the advocates of the resolution. ` 
The power is now vested where it ought to be. It is 
in accordance with the whole theory of the National-and 
State Governments ; all of which recognise the’ unity of 
the appointing power as the most effectual safeguard 
against ig abuse, tis now vested in ahigh and respon- 
sible individual, liable for its abuse by the terrors of im- 
yeachment ; and the American People cannot, will not, 
ut consider that he to whom its great diplomatic con- 
cerns may be entrusted, may be a fit depositary ofa pow- 


whenever it is suspected that the change of its editorial. 
character springs from venal considerations ; men who 
look to the profits of their paper, not for the transient, 
but for the permahent support of their families. Yet the 
gentlemen would have us believe that men thus educat- 
ed, holding such distinguished rank in society, and thus 
sustained by honorable pride, and by commendable faini- 
ly considerations would prostrate their hopes, their pride, 
and expectation of future usefulness, for the contempti- 
ble pittance of nintey dollars a year, and that their vanity 
may be satiated by being proclaimed Printers-by Au- 
‘thority !”? ý > 

I have no such fears: the nation cannot have such. 
The character of the American press will not permit us 
| to yield ourselves: to those fanciful terrors ‘which alarm 
| the patriotism of the advocates of the call. Such a tre- 
| mendous operation on the destinies of this country can- 
not be the working of such patronage, so restricted and 
so impotent. Tn all the revolutions of parties, Erecollect 
| not one printer who has changed the party character of 


er whose object is to cause the laws of the Union to be i his press. They have died the death of political martyr- 


published. . i 

{I have'thus far, Mr. Speaker, admitted, for the sake of } 
the argument, that the power under discussion, like other į 
powers, is liable to be abused, and that it may be brought 
to bear directly on the press, and thus measurably ope- 
rate on its independence. fet us now examine the pow- 
er of its action, That power is to be feared as danger- 
ous to the freedom of the press, according to the means 
which are placed at the control of the Secretary for this 
branch of the public service, and the character upon 
whom this patronage may bé brought ‘to operate. 

The geritleman from South Carolina states, that, under 
the lodgement of this power, the Secretary of State can 
and does wield, direétly and indirectly, a sum from sixty 
to seventy thousand dollars annually.” I have sought in- 
formation from’ the State Department as to the amount 
annually expended for the printing and publishing of the 
laws of the Union; and the reply from’ the Chicf Clerk 
states, that the total expenditure for the last year, for 
those objects, was $10,505. Of this sum $3,200 was for 
ptinting and binding, $7,505 for promulgating the laws in 
the newspapers, andto each of thre publishers of the New 
‘Hampshire ` Patriot, Maine Argus, Argus of Western 
America, for promulgating the laws in their respective 
States, was paid the sum of $95. These are the editors 
who, In the military language of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, direct “their batteries-of perpetual in- 
tonation” (agaist the coalition and. the palace guards, ). 
‘with the most lusty arid unmitigated violence,” for this 
abstraction of their accustomed dole of what the gentle- | 
man is pleased to call *“Treasuty pap !” i 
‘7I have thus, Mr. Speaker, reduced to the certainty of! 
official statements, the extent of this patronage. — Hox | 
visionary are the fears expressed by the advocates for the 
divestment of this power, that the purity of the press can, | 

inthe slightest degree, be endangered by the distribution į 
of such a paltry sum throughout this vast extended em- ; 
pire, for services rendered |! I have no right to. question | 
thelr sincerity, but the experience of our own tithes con- | 


i dom rather than deny their political- faith. 


Those editors whose names have been introduced in 
this debate, present a striking illustration of the correct- 
ness of my theory, and dissipate from the inquiring and 
uneéxcited mind, all those dire forebodings conjured up 
by the warmth and animation of opposition. “hey fore- 
saw thata political tempest was gathering over this land ; 
they saw that, in the combinations of the new parties 
that were-to divide this People, a violent political strug- 
gle was to arise, in which all the means usually attendant 
on such divisions, were to be called into active requisi- 
tion, Yct each and every.of them elected being swept 
from the list of “ printers by authority,” rathér.than fore- 
go their opposition to the present Cabinet. And yet, 
with presses composed of such ‘* hickory” and stubborn 
independence, do the gentlemen effect to dread their 
conyersion by the Cabinet'at Washington, by the means 
of this meagre patronage ! ; 

I will now show how this prerogative of selectivig: the 
newspapers for this purpose has been exercised under 
this Government, and that of the States. 

Tt has been called a Jeffersonian policy: and. it has 
béen said, in debate, to have-been first introduced upon 
his accession tò. the Presidency. It does owe its intro- 
duction into the Américan Cabinet to that distinguished 
individual, but at an earlier day : for-it is almost coeval 
with our Constitution itself. k 

Soon after the ratification of that instrument, the two 
rival parties which have distracted this. nation appeared ; 
at the head of one of them was that-ilustrious citizen, 
General Alexander Hamilton. At that of the other, was 
that distinguished statesman, whose death the Američan 
People have recently mourned, Mr. Jefferson. “He Was 
then Secretary of State. Prior to this political schism, 
the origin of which it is not my purpose: now to trace, a 
paper, edited by Mr. Fenno, was considered as the press 
of the Government. After this division of sentiment en- 
tered into and distracted the deliberations of yal 
Washington’s Cabinet, the National Gazette, edited inac- 
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than others, in which the proposals for contracts for the 
public service should be disseminated. ; 

Again: When the Secretary of the Treasury was a can- 

didate for the Presidency, he, too, bestowed his patronage 
on that paper whose columns defended his fitness for that 
high station ; and he did attempt to control that press by 
withdrawing from it his patronage, for strictures which he 
deemed reflective upon a cabinet of which he was a 
member, and upon the character of a political rival. Why 
did the “ Argus’s” then sleep on their post, and fail to de- 
nounce the exercise of this absorbing official patronage, 
which they now point to as promising, when administer- 
ed by apolitical adversary, to engulph the liberties of this 
People? Where, then, were those ardent and eloquent 
guardians of the chastity of the press, who tremble with 
& aspen sensibility” at the slightest approach on its virtue? 
When those presses, whose lucubrations were devoted to 
the advancement of those rival chiefs to the imperial pur- 
ple, were indulged, in the metaphorical language of the 
imaginative gentleman from South Carolina, to fatten on 
"Treasury pap” “from the sturdy mastiff that howled at 
the door of the Treasury, to the most starveling turnspit 
that barked on the farthest verge of our frontier, even to 
the wilderness of our Indian solitudes.” ‘Now, in the re~ 
volution of parties, patronage and its friends have depart- 
ed from them, Lwill not say Aine tlle lachrymex. 
1l havc shown that all parties have exercised this right 
of calling around them their friends ; that the whole Ame- 
rican People, in the alternate triumph of the rival parties, 
have countenanced it ; and that every Minister, from the 
organization of the Government, has adopted its policy. 
A power which is now denounced by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, as more alarming than the old “sedition 
law ;” by another gentleman (from South Carolina) as 
« more dangerous to our Republic Institutions than Major 
General Brown and his army waging war against its liber- 
tics”—more to be apprehended ‘than all the dogmas of 
the law libel pronounced by the most obsequious minion 
of power.” 

This is, indeed, an age of revolution. Scarce has com- 
menced the decomposition of (ie mortal elements of the 
illustrious sage and statesman, Jefferson, whom his friends 
delighted to honor—who was called by them by the en- 
dearing name of the Father of the great Republican par- 
ty—when we see these friends denounce to the nation his 
settled and.recognised principles of state expediency and 
policy as more dangerous to the purity of the press than 
the * sedition law” of cursed memory ; than all the “ dog- 
mas of the law of libel, pronounced by the most obsequi- 
ous minion of powcr ;” more dangerous to the liberties 
and perpetuity of this Government than the well-disci- 
plined corps of the gallant Major General Brown. Hea- 
vens ! what havoc does imagination make ‘with reason ! 

Vhe power has produced nocvil. But, sir, 1 will cor- 
rect myself. - 1 did say, every Minister in this Government 
had so used this powcr. 

There was one Minister who never did so use it—and 

It is a matter of history, sir, that, not long since, certain | that Minister was a candidate for the highest honor in the 
distinguished and honorable men of this nation, believing | gift of the American People. Ata period when he had 
that the resistance which exhibited itself hére, to that sys- | for one competitor, a citizen, who, by the splendor of his 
tem and that policy which they deemed essential that this | military achievements, and the lasting lustre which the 
Government should adopt, as eonsistent with the elevated | defence of Orleans shed. on the American arms had fasci- 
rank which this Republic ought to occupy in the eyes of} nated a large portion of the American People ; for a se- 
the civilized world, and with the permanent happiness‘and | cond, a man whose peculiar happiness it was to make real 
perpetuity of this Union—by their own resources gave | friends of all who observed the strength of his mind, and 
life and being to the Washington Republican, and devot- | the integrity of his heart—-who presided at the head of 
ed its columns to the exhibition of the evils and deformi- | the Treasury Department, at atime of unprecedented 
ties of what was then dubbed “ radicalism,” and sustain- | difficulty in the fiscal concerns of this Government, and 
ed the cause of the Secretary of War, who was then aj brought them in order, with an admirable regard alike to 
candidate for the Presidency. Yet the then Secretary | economy and humanity—-and who, among many virtues, 
used his patronage of selecting that paper, thus laboring possessed that onc, the most hable of all to give offence, 
in lis cause, as the paper, although of less circulation į **that firmness of mind which disdains to be a slave to the 
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cordance with the known and avowed principles of the} 
Secretary of State, was sustained and invigorated by the 
patronage of the State Department. ; 

Hence sprung the practice. of “taking care of one’s 
friends? It was followed by Mr. Adams; and when 
the doors of honor and confidence,” by the great revolu- 
tion of parties, were, in 1802, burst open to Mr. Jefferson 
and his friends, every “printer by authority” was swept 
with the besom of political destruction from his occupa- 
tion, and the publishing of the laws was transferred to 
newspapers favorable to his views, without any regard to 
the number of theirsubscribers. The People sanctioned 
it, even when a supplanting printer had rendered. himself 
pre-eminently hateful by his bitter vituperations of the 
immortal Saviour of his Country. A 

It is not meant here to insinuate that Mr. Jefferson, by 
so. doing, gave sanction to such a course of licentiousness. 
Far bett from me to say so. Nothing but gratitude for 
the great services which had been rendered by that editor 
to the Republican cause, in working the overthrow of the 
prior dynasty, could have caused such an introduction of 
such a press to such patronage. For, sir, the papers of 
that day prove, that this editor was toasted, at the civic 
teasts which manifested the joy for this victory, as the 
mot efficient instrument in effecting the great political 
reyolution. 

L refer to this occurrence as illustrating, in the most 
conclusive manner, the views of that illustrious man, as to 
the expediency of a party sustaining, by its patronage, its 
friends, notwithstanding that, in the excitement incidental 
to all popular government, they should say something 
which patriotism, national pride, and national gratitude 
sorrows at, when reason resumes its sway. : 

Having thus been incorporated with the policy of his 
evbinet, Mr. Madison aud Mr. Monroe sustained it during 
their administration of the State Department; and I may 
here be permitted to inquire of the Representatives of 
this nation, if they have arecollection of a solitary printer 
being retained, after 1802, who did not re-echo the senti- 
ments of the Presidential message, and did not, in the 
language of the gentleman from South Carolina, ‘ direct 
their batteries of perpetual intonation upon the then fac- 
tions opposition, with lusty and unmitigated yiolence ?” 

Every Slate has adopted this Jeffersonian policy ; and 
in all and every triumph of the rival parties, the practice 
of dislocating printers from office, has been considered as 
an incident of victory. It has the authority of every party, 
by whatever subdivision it may be known, for its vindica- 
tion. ‘Tillnow, however, we have secen none thus remov- 
ed so thoughtless and so vain as to present themselves as 
afit subject of ridicule, by « howling” (to use the ex- 
pression of the gentleman from South Carolina,) that they 
are the victims of persecution ; that the liberties of their 
country are endangered in consequence of their loss, an- 
nually, of ninety dollars’ worth of Treasury pap! The 
Minister presiding over every department of your Go- 
vernment has thus used this patronage. 
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arts and intrigues of designing men ;” anda third, who on 
this floor had attained an- unrivalled reputation in this 
country for his powérs in debate-—who, presiding where 
you now preside, sit; by the fascination of his manners, 
by the dignity and impartiality of his administration, by 
his kindness in sustaining the inexperienced debater, 
ranked among his friends many, very many, indeed, of 
those who had been sent to participate in the delibera- 
-tions of this House—-and whose powerful and successful 
labors in the cause of domestic industry, of internal im- 
provement, and South American liberty, had brought to 
his aid many powerful auxiliaries. Yet, in such a race, 
for such a Prize, with such competitors, so well calculat- 
ed to disturb the government of reason, and to seduce 
even patriotism from its moorings, did this Minister re- 
fuse to call to his assistance this practised, this permitted 
official patronage ; and, if it be such a power, and capable 
of such expansion, as the gentlemen have described it, it 
was an act of such self-denial, and such forbearance, as 
became the purest days of Roman liberty, and will eter- 
nize his name in all time to come—and that Minister was 
John Quincy Adams. Sn oa 
He may offer up his thanks to the friends of this inqui- 
ry for this development of his great sensibility in every 
thing connected with the purity of the press 5 and pray 
Heaven to give him many such discussions as these. 7 
The gentleman from Tennessee has declaimed against 
the exercise of this power-for this purpose, and has added 
another printer to the rueful list of discarded printers, for 
the purpose of showing that the State Department hasno 
uniform principle of distribution. It turns out, upon in- 
quiry, and it is to be gathered from the remarks of the 
gentleman, that the Tennessee Legislature dismissed this 
printer, as a printer to the State, because- he was sup- 
posed to be friendly to Mr. Clay, and yetliving in a State 
devoted to the Hero of New Orleans. 
IIc decmed it alike respectful and prudent to practice 
a guarded neutrality. ‘That Legislature would, however, 
inthe language of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
permit ‘no neutrals.” “To ensure a continuance of its 
‘Lreasury pap,” it was indispensable that he should 
keep up a lusty and unmitigated fire against the “ coali- 
tion” and “the Palace Guards.” 
Having thus been removed, by the friends of Gencral 


his high eminence the successful competitor—it is wrong, 
it is dangerous to the liberties of the country, to call in 
the means which were then admitted to be legitimate, 
against this common enemy, to operate upon members 
who were then of the same common houschold. Against 
that “ odious aristocracy,” every engine of political war-, 
fare might be directed ; even if their tendencies, in the 
view of the gentleman from South Carolina, were more 
dangerous to the liberties of this Nation than all the 
“ dogmas of the law of libel, pronounced by the most ob- 
sequious minion of power ;? because it was then neces- 
sary to retain the fruits of their victory. But now itis 
most piteous—most piteous indeed, to visit on their own 
heads these political inventions. It is not the first time 
that ‘bloody political inventions, having been taught, 
have returned to plague their inventors.” Permit me to 
say it does neither comport with magnanimity, nor with 
the principles of distributive justice, to vindicate the ap- 
plication of this patronage against the ‘odious aristocra- 
cy,” and to denounce it, when directed by a triumphant 
fragment of the same party against those of the same po- 
litical household, laboring now to wrest the sceptre for 
their favorite. . 

The gentleman from Tennessee says that the victory 
was achieved over a proud aristocracy who had placed 
their feet on the necks ofthe People. A bitter denunci- 
ation at all times ; an unexpected bitter denunciation in 
these times : for we had been taught to believe that the 
time had now arrived when that ‘monster, party,” was 
to be strangled. 1corfld have wished that the gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee, who has invoked to his aid some of the 
sentiments of the celebrated letter of the Hero of Orleans 
to Mr. Monroc, had discussed this question under that 
mild toleration as to our former political differences, which 
pervades that eclebrated correspondence. Jf he had so 
forborne, it would have saved me from participating in 
this debate. 

In that letter, the subject of so much admiration, Gen. 
Jackson, anxious to restore harmony and social inter- 
course, and to call to the aid of the nation citizens of ex- 
alted virtue, of known talents, and of tried patriotism, 
exclaims, that “now is the time to destroy that monster, 
pariy ;? and with all the ardor of patriotism, and disinter- 


is b ; l estedness of friendship, invokes Mr. Monroe, a8 he prizes 
Jackson, for his silent preference of the Secretary of State, | his own fame, and the future happiness of the American 


and his future prospects sacrificed at the shrine of politi- | People, to-administer the Government as the President of 
cal intolcrance—an intolerance which no prudence could | the nation, and not ofa party. ‘The letter, which oper- 
propitiate—L ask, was it not to have been expected, that | ated as a magical incantation, brought to his support those 
he would have been designated as one of the publishers | very Federalists who had created this “ odious aristocracy, 


of the laws for that State, to weaken as much as practica- | which had placed its feet on the necks of the American 
ble the injury resulting from such proscription? Yet, | People,” in every State of the Union in which they were 
after this exclusion of the printer of the Nashville Whig j in the minority. Itwas to have been expected that such 
for his decorous neutrality, and this open and avowed at-- political charity would be productive of such an adhesion ; 
tempt to warp and control the press by the most efficient | they had, for their supposed political heresies—(no long- 
patronage, we find the gentleman from ‘Tennessee de- | er now denounced as heresies, but assumed and practised 
nouncing that inoperative patronage vested in the Secre- | on in every instance, save one, as the only true conserva- 
tary, as dangerous to the liberties of the country. What | tive principles of the Constitution and the national pros- 
wonderful consistency ! perity)—been denounced and excluded from all partici- 
‘The gentleman from ‘Tennessee says, that it might have | pation in the State or National Councils, They therefore 
‘been permitted to Mr. Jefferson to have acted thus: the jJooked forward to the elevation of that distinguished 
Nation had then just.“ achieved a triumph over a proud | Hero as the harbinger of those halcyon days of political 
aristocracy, which had placed its fect upon the neck of | quietude, when the -only consideration in the elevation 
the American People ;” * that he consulted with his Cab- | for office would be, 1s the candidate faithful, honest, 
inet, and adopted these measures as necessary to sustain | competent? 
republican principles.” 1 understand, then, from the gen- | Noselfish considerations mingled in these aspirations 
Ueman, that it was then legitimate to control the press, | for such a politicalcalm. It was, that the States might 
by means of the patronage of the Government; to call | command the talents, patriotism, and zeal, of all her citi- 
around it its friends ; to occlude the doors of honor and | zens. They believed that the elevation of the Hero, and 
office against its enemics; but now, when all parties are | his assumption of such a forbearing policy, would diffuse 
d,ssolved--when, from the weakness of the resistance of [a like sacrificing fecling throughout the States. Hence 
ii senemies, the dominant party becomes divided—when | it was that they rushed to his standard, ‘The celebrated 
ival chiefs of the same party aspire to the Chair of State— | manifesto, issued from the Caucus convened in this Hall, 
when the Nation is to be conyualscd to pluck down from | developing the principles upon which the election of 


and 
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another venerated citizen was to be sustained for the 
Presidency, gave an additional impetus to these conside- 
rations, In that it was avowed, that an union of the Re- 
publicans was essential-to crush, beyond the hopes of re- 
suscitation, the Federal party ; that the snake was only 
seotched, not killed ; that the party was still actuated by 
a disposition to regain their lost power ; that they were to 
be seen asa flying squadron animated by one common 
impulse, hovering around the Republican ranks, and jein- 
ing the smallest subdivision of it, and achieving thus the 
political victory ; and, to destroy this ‘¢ monster” forever, 
“the bone and sinew of the old Republican party” were 
invited to forego all jealousies and emulations, and, by 
their condensation, to extinguish, forever, the political 
aspirs'ions of those men who had contrived to place a 
“hated aristocracy on the necks of the. freemen of this 
country.” One was the inviting voice of peace and good 
will, when a political millenium was to quiet the distrac- 
tions of the times ; the other one was announced to be 
areign of ostracism and civil dissensions. The ‘* hated 
aristocracy,” between these alternatives, did not pause, 
and they now constitute, in a great degree, the ‘* bone 
and sinew” which sustain the benevolent missionary who 
preached the duty of political charity and forgiveness. 


But, it may be asked, if my philosophy as to the causes | 


which have brought this * hated aristocracy” to the cause | 


of General Jackson, be true, why do I exhibit an exemp- 
tion from its influence? I, and a great portion of the 
district from whence I come, do present an exemption 
from its gencral principles. There was there “an anta- 
gonist principle.” Our peninsula presented, during the 
war, to an enemy of maritime superiority, the means of 
carrying desolation into its very heart, by its numerous 
navigable streams, The war was scarcely over. We had 
in fresh remembrance its calamities; the burning of the 
houses, the plundering of our farms, the deportation of 
our slaves, had involved many, yea, very many, of our ci- 
tizens in ruin and penury. >` We have been thus led to 
look to a war of invasion with terror and dismay. The 
tone of our minds, under these circumstances, became 
pacific, and we naturally preferred a civilian for our Pre- 
sidént to a warrior, who, from his long devotion to arms, 
would naturally feel the authority cngendered by the 
habitual exercise of military command. ‘This philosophy 
of our nature was strengthened by the energetic Jaa- 
guage held by General Jackson, in that celebrated letter 
wherein he says that he preferred Mr. Monroe to Mr. Ma- 
dison, because the Jatter was “ too much of a philoso- 
pher ; that he could not look, with sufficient composure, 
on the shedding of human blood.” Such a philosopher 
suited the mild genius of our Republic and our peninsular 
situation, and gave us assurance that sucha philosopher 
would, in our future national collisions with foreign Powers 
well weigh the probable loss of human life before he in- 
volved the American People in war. While a military 
hero, insensibly led on by his love for martial glory, 
would not bring into his estimate of the course which he 
should deem it prudent to march, the probable waste of 
human blood. Man is the creature of his localities and 
of his associations. Thig theory is strikingly illustrated 
by a remarkable fact, wiin our State—that of fifteen of 
a Senate who sustained that odious “aristocracy,” there 
are but two of those who survive who are not ihe de 

cided friends of General Jackson, and those two have 
their residence in that portion of the State which was 
visited by the desolating descents of the enemy., Through- 
out the interior of the State, to my regret, there are but 
few of “that hated aristocracy” who coincide with me in 
opinion in my preference for the present Chief Magis- 
trate ; but it may enter mto the scope of the policy of 
the gentleman and his political connexions, that now, 
when that *‘ odious aristocracy” are committed to his fa 

yorite candidate, to represent the present Administration 


as sustained by that “odious aristocracy,” and thus at- 
tempt to consolidate the ** bone and sinew of the Old Re- 
publican party” against the present Administration. The 
attempt, heretofore, succeeded. not. A-recoil may be 
the result of such bitter denunciations, not only now 
made, but heretofore hurled against their friends, by his 
friends, with the most fell spirit of political revenge. 

I will now, Sir, examine the cases that have been pre- 
sented in debate, in which it Las been alleged that the 
discretion of the Secretary of State has been improperly 
biassed by personal and political motives. The law un- 
der which he acted contemplated the diffusion of the 
knowledge of the laws among the inhabitants of the States 
and Territories ; in the selection, therefore, of the Na- 
tional Journal of this District, he gratifies the spirit of the 
law, if it has circulation within the District sufficiently 
extensive for that purpose—and no member on this floor, 
I presume, doubts this. The very translation of the pa- | 
tronage of the State Department from the National Intel- 
ligencer to the Journal, is the most satisfactory assurance 
that the Secretary has never acted under the hope and 
expectation that he could restrain the press—-this “ char- 


| tered libertine’—by such Lilliputian ties. 


The gentleman from North Carolina says, ‘time will 
show whether this correction of theirs by the Secretary 
will bring them into the Presidential ranks.” It is not 
possible for the gentleman to belicve, for a moment, the 
a Press so pre-eminently distinguished for its adhesion ot 
principle in all the rivalships of party—whose bold, and 


yet unassuming defence of those principles, challengas 
even the admiration of its enemies—could ever, from 
such venal considerations, yickla support to the measures 
of the Administration, Their candidate is no longer be- 
fore the public. He was the candidate of the gentleman 
from North Carolina. He has made his choice, and no 
body dares to believe that that choice results from sel- 
fish feeling. Why not, therefore; permit the like liberty 
to others, without impeachment of motives? The New 
Hampshire Patriot is represented as a paper having near 
ly four thousand subscribers, of a truly Republican cha- 
racter. Yes, Sir, they cannot debate this question, with- 
out recognising, in every step of it, the state expediency 
of rewarding our political friends. ‘They say, “the pa- 
per is on our side, and therefore it merits patronage.” 
itis not thẹ number of subscribers only that ought to 
be estimated in the selection, Its lecality forms an es- 
sential ingredient in the choice, Tam willing to admit 
that it had an extensive circulation. But are the gentle- 
men aware to what extent this principle of selection 
wouldJead them ? Tt would lead them to the almost eg- 
clusive selection of the old Federal presses of the coun- 
try. But I ask the gentleman from North Carolina to 
answer, with his usual frankness, if this paper, thus ex- 
tensively circulating in a State whose political feelings 
are in unison with the Cabinet, continued to pour forth 
all its bitterness on this Cabinet, to charge it with cor- 
ruption, to misrepresent their policy, and refuse to pub- 
lish their vindication furnished by their friends, and thus 
denied its readers the view of the whole ground—if such 
a Press, so conducted, could be expected to retain the 
patronage of the Secretary, i! another paper in that State 
could be procured to answer the purpose ? And we are 
to presume that the New Hampshire Journal, to whom 
the patronage was translated, does so answer-—because 
the People, by their Representatives on this floor, have 
not complained. . 

‘the Maine Argus comes next. The principle of rota- 
tion in office, in theory, is truly Republican ; and the ap- 
plication of this principle is clamerously demanded by 
those who wish for office ; while those who are in office 
are never forward in presenting this rotatory principle to 
the People. ‘The Maine Argus, when without patronage, 
and in its infancy, invoked the application ofthe Republi- 
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Department as a peculiar object of jealousy and distrust. 
Let us shear all the Departments of their powers. Let 
us visit the Navy, the Army, and the Post Office, and 
from these Ministers lop off all power : for, if Iam right- 
ly informed, the patronage of either of these Departments 
is, to the patronage of the State Department, asa hun- 
dred. to one. If we select one only, our constituents 
will believe that political disappointments seek -to gratify 
its malignity against the one thus selected. Our. visita- 
tions, to be respected, must be without distinction. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, on his very first 
appearance in this debate, assumes the imposing charac- 
ter of being the champion of the liberty of the Press. He 
full well knowsthe sensibility with which every encroach- 
inent on its liberty is felt by the People. ‘The history of 
this country shows that its defenders have been the po- 
pular favorites of the day, while those who attempt to 
subject it to control, have been doomed to political death. 
IT can have no objection, then, that the gentleman from 
South Carolina, guided in his course by the history of 
past times, shall conciliate the feelings of the day towards 
himself, by the energy and animation with which he en- 
ters into the list in defence of the purity of the Press. 
But I do deny his right to exhibit the opposers of this re- 
solution as its enemies, and vindicating its control by the 
patronage of the Government,. No, man here questions 
the necessity of preserving it in all its freedom—no man 
seeks here to subject it to any power. And with an ad- 
mirable dexterity in debate, he seeks to change the very 
nature of the inquiry. The inquiry discussed is, Is it ne- 
ecssary, in order to preserve the purity of the Press, that 
there should be another lodgement of the power ? 1t has 
been answered, that this lodgement of this power where 
it now is, cannot, and has not, operated aguinst its liberty ; 
and yet the gentleman says, that the question to be dis- 
cussed is, whether, in this country, it be necessary that a 
governmental Press should be sustained by the patronage 
ofthe Government ? Having thus varied the question, he 
discourses most sweetly on the power of the Press ; paints 
it as a minister of “light and darkness ; and decorates, 
with all the beauty and variegated lustre of declamation, 
the long published doctrines of political theorists in favor 
of its liberty. The gentleman is deceived, if he supposes 
that there isa member on this floor so forgetful of the 
Republican principles of our institutions, so heedless of 
public censure, as to advocate the expediency of wielding 
this great instrument over the public opinion, by the 
power of official favoritism. He will be equally deceived, 
ifhe supposes that he can induce the freemen of this 
country to believe, that we who resist this call, reject the 
force of his gencral doctrines, connected with the bless- 
ings of a free Press. 

The gentleman’s excursive fancy disdained to be con- 
fined to the dull subject of the resolution. He roamed 
over the measures of the Administration, and his political 
philosophy unfolded to us the hidden sources of these 
measures. He says that he will show, that the Secretary 
of State, by force of circumstances, which formed a sort of 
moral destiny, has been induced to pursue the course 
which he has taken. ‘* The gondition of the Administra- 
« tion is nothing more or less than the situation of an Exe- 
« cutive in a minority in the country—that the whole evil 
“may be traced back to the election of a President by a 
“ House of Representatives, who was not the choice of a 
« majority of the People.” s Such a minority Adminis- 
e tration must always live under the palsy of a miserable 
« panic which disturbs the exercise of a sound judgment 
‘and sagacious policy.” ‘* They will be perpetually 
scrather thinking how their own existence is to be pre- 
«c served, than how the public interest is to be advanced.” 
s When a great measure of policy is to be brought on, 
« or even inferior appointment to be made, the first ques- 
‘tion is, what shall we gain???“ The substantial and 


can principle against its predecessor, and jostled him 
ont; but now, when, in the revolutionary wheel, ‘his 
occupation’s gone,” he ceases to admire this principle, 
and denounces its exencise as vindictive and. ruinous to 
the liberties of the country ! : 

The statements here made by the advocates of the re- 
solution, show that. no information is required to enable 
this House to decide if any other lodgen.ent of this power 
is required by considerations of public expediency. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, says, that he is to pre 
sume, that, as this call is resisted by the personal friends of 
Mr. Clay, that such resistance is in accordance with his 
views. This remark does nat, cannot apply to me. Iam 
not one of his personal friends. I came here a stranger to 
him, determined to have ‘* peace, honest friendship, with 
all; entangling alliances with none.” But it will not, it is 
not permitted, that there shall be ‘< neutrals” in this Pre- 
sidential contest, In this, the rival parties may act upon 
the maxims of an ancient Republic, which deems every 
man indifferent to the fate of his country, who did not 
enter into one or the other of the political factions which 
divided the Republic. I do, however, resist the call for 
the “causes of removal,” because I deem the same to be 
inconsistent with the first and great principles of juris- 
prudence. It isa maxim founded on humanity, and essen- 
tial for the security of the citizen, that no person whose 
conduct is the direct object of inquiry, shall be interro- 
gated by the inquiring power. Not that T tremble for 
the political safety of the Secretary, but because the spi- 
rit of liberty rejects a precedent which may be applied to 
the destruction of any man. Tf there be any thing in the 
course of the Secretary, in connexion with this matter, 
the subject of reprehension, it is that political fearless- 
ness which has manifested itself, by the removal of these 
men, with the moral certainty that they would give to 
their strictures more of bitterness and gall. This, how- 
ever, was a question for himself; and he has again dis- 
played that independence which has pre-eminently 
marked his political life. For a violation or abuse of this 
delegated right, he subjects himself to’ the inquisitorial 
power of this House, and to an impeachment before an 
august tribunal ; and was it ever known that, where such 
responsibility attached, the inquiring power attempted 
to interrogate the individual against whom the inquiry 
was directed, as to innocence or guilt? The mild genius 
of our Government forbids that we should administer jus- 
tice on the accursed principle of the inquisition. ‘Che in- 
humanity of this course, and its opposition to the fixed 
and permanent notions of our jurists, may be illustrated 
by two or three imaginable cases. Suppose that a Pre- 
sident should make a nomination to the Senate, and after 
it was confirmed, party hatred should suggest that their 
was a corrupt bargaining between him who gave, and 
him who received the appointment, that the first should 
receive one-half of the outfit ; and, to sift this accusation, 
it was moved in this House to ask him the causes for such 
an appointment, Tleave it to you, Sir, to imagine what 
an indignant burst of disapprobation would re-echo 
through this vaulted room, Imagine that a Secretary of 
War, of the Navy, or the Treasury, should be a candidate 
for the Presidency; that, to promote his own elevation, 
he should become immediately and directly responsible 
for the expenses of a printing establishment ; that he 
should transfer to this paper, in whose profit and loss he 
had a direct interest, and a most limited circulation, the 
proposals for the supplies of his Department ; and that 
this abuse of official patronage should form the subject of 
legislative inquiry: 1 ask the advocates of this inquiry, 
if they would not ransack languagein search of invective 
against the recognition of such right on the part of this 

~ House, as is now attempted by the resolution on the ta- 
ble. But, Sir, if we are to commence a war against pa- 
tronage, let us be consistent ; let us not single out one 
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« ultimate interest of the country are matters of seconda- 
st yy consideration.” 


Having thus satisfied himself that these principles of 


action are philosophically trae, and susceptible of a most 
rigid demonstration, as applicable to a minority Adminis- 
tration, he proceeded to depict to us what would be the 
practical operation of such a minority Administration. 
He says— : g 

«You will find they will generally begin by endeavor- 
‘ing to excite the national pride, of love of glory of the 
« People, by some splendid pageant, by which their mar- 

_ * tial renown or reputation for a great and singular bene- 
i yolence in the cause of human freedom and happiness is 
“to be promoted, ‘These measures will be urged with a 
« mawkish sentimentality, calculated to catch all those 
%# who are infected with the fashionable cant of the day, 
« and will, above all, be prepared in such a manner as to 
“excite party feeling, and give a temporary triumph to 
“fanaticism and gullibility, over sobriety and good sense. 

«The next movement of such an Administration, should 
“there be three parties in the country, one of superior 
«© force, or of nicely balanced strength with their own, and 
“ta third of inferior numbers, all their efforts will be made 
«to conciliate this third party—hence their appointments 
s: will be cast, even.to the exclusion of their friends, in 
«the ranks of this third party. You will find, whenever 
«an office is to be filled, great hesitation and delay, a per- 
s fect survey of the whole ground, and very often, after 
«s procrastination greatly prejudicial to the public inter- 
‘ests, distinguished talents and long tried services are 
s made to give way to the authority ofa catch-word, and 
«sometimes even a zealous, constant, and faithful friend 
<s ig compelled to yield to a mushroom apostate that may 
“have been purchased but yesterday.” 

He next says, “ that if such an Administration has any 
«patronage incident to the press, it will be sure to use it 
sin a manner best calculated to render this mighty en- 
«“ gine subservient to their peculiar and exclusive inter- 
«èst; it will put the presses on the diet ofa wholesome 
“<vepimen, and in the course of a salutary discipline, till 
«the whole pack should open in full harmonious ery in 
* one common note.” 


I may concede, that Mr. Adams had not a majority of 


the Electorial yotes. Yet, I may ask, from whence does 
the gentleman from South Carolina learn that he is now 
ina minority > He says he is not only now in a minority, 
but, with a prophetic excitement, the gentleman an- 
nounces that he will be in a minority in 1829, Is the 
“alliance for mutual safety” so well adjusted, that its po- 
litical results can be now triumphantly announced with 
this moral certainty ? 

Lknow not, Sir, whether the Administration be a mi- 
nority Administration or not. T know it to be a Consti- 
tutional Administration. Neither do I consent to have it 


tested, whether it be in a minority or not, by the rule of 


the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Wusenr,] when he says, 
«t when a measure recommended by it shall fail to pass, 
‘then it may be called a minority Administration.” 

For this doctrine I am no advocate. Whenever we as- 
sume it as a rule of legislation, let us not complain of be- 
ing called “ Palace Guards.” 1 do not hold myself bound 
to rise in my seat, like Alexander’s guards, at the stamp 
of the foot of the Emperor ! ‘To his opinions Lowe no al- 
legiance. 1 will strive to march where duty, where judg- 
ment directs, although, by so doing, a presidential recom- 
mendation shall be left in a minority. 

The gentleman’s “splendid pageant,” got up to extend 
the martial renown of a minority Administration for a sin- 
gular act of benevolence in the cause of human happiness, 
is the Panama Mission, where ‘* favoritism and gullibility 
«triumphed over sobriety and judgment.” : 

‘This coloring of that pageant is alike inconsistent with 
the admitted and distinguished courtesy of that gentleman 


in debate, as with his ineffable diffidence in his own supe- 
rior ‘reason and judgment.” 


To tell a majority of this House, that a measure, sanc- 


tioned by them and the co-ordinate branch of the Legisla- 
ture, was the offspring of folly, and nurtured into life by 


t gullibrity,” surely does not display a high respect for 


the feelings of that majority ! 


To say that ‘folly and gullibility’? triumphed. over 
“ sobriety and judgment,” is drawing a contrast in his 


own favor, in which retiring diffidence in his own talents 
is not discernible. i 


This “ Panama Mission” is described as springing from 


those corrupt principles of'action assigned by the gentle- 
man toa ‘ minority Administration.” 


It was in accordance with the long settled policy of Mr. 
Monroe’s Administration, and approbated by every mem- 
ber of his Cabinet ; of that policy which has authorized 
the President, in his message to this Congress, to an- 
nounce to the civilized world that he had made a confiden- 
tial arrangement with the late Emperor of Russia, which 
left the European world no alternative but that of acknow- 
ledging the independence of the South American Repub- 
lics. Yet, this policy, then sanctioned, and which has thus 
elevated this Republic in the eyes of foreign nations, and 
conciliated for American industry a favorable market, 
when persevered in by a triumphant competitor, is brand- 
ed as the offspring of folly ! 

But the gentleman says, with a ‘mawkish sensibility,” 


that the friends of such an Administration are neglected, 
and the appointments are cast into the ranks of a third 
party for conciliation. 
nation ? while the defeated party so act as if they had en- 
registered an oath, that they would pursue their success- 
ful rivals until a wide and capable political destruction 


And, Sir, is this matter for crimi- 


should swallow them up ; and, in conformity to this poli- 
cy, denounce allas ‘apostates,” who, being opposed to 
the present Executive, accept an appointment from their 
hands, is it a matter of surprise, or of reproach, if an Ad- 
ministration, thus situated, should attempt to conciliate ? 
Does the gentleman mean to insinuate, that, if they tri- 
umph, all appointments will be exclusively cast among 
friends? 

“Few die, none resign.” Among so many friends, 
will it be necessary that some incumbent shall be per- 
mitted to retire ? ` There is power in the very sugges- 
tion! It will bring around the standard of the Military 
Hero many of the ambitious and of the choice spirits of 
the land. 


But how unnecessary to present to us, as connected 


with this asked for reform, a view of the principles and 
measures of a minority Administration! Why direct 
against these principles, and these measures, all the thun- 
der of his eloquence, and the resourees of his wit? Why 
arouse the indignant feeling of the American People 
against these principles, and these measures-—the fruit of 
a ‘moral destiny ?”” 

. Yes, Sir, the gentleman does tell us, that all these prin- 
ciples of action, and these measures, are to be traced 
back to ‘* the election of a President by this House, who 
‘t was not the choice of the People !” and that this has 
caused, and produced, that ‘ moral destiny,” which has 
given existence to these principles ofaction, and to these 
measures. ‘*A Daniel, yea, 2 very Daniel, has come to 
judgment.” ‘ Moral destiny !” If it be a “ moral des- 
t tiny,” then no human wisdom, no patriotism, no disin- 
terestedness, could have averted these evils ; and the Ad- 
ministrators of the Government stand acquitted before 
this Nation from all censure, and reproach belongs only 
to the authors of the organic law, which permits a “ mi- 
“ nority President” to preside over the destinies of this 
Nation. 

If the choice of a minority President is the Pandora’s 
box from which these political evils have flown, F pray 
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the gentleman to answer me, if the like ills would not have | 


yisited this Nation ifthe Military Hero had been elected 
by this House ? He, too, would have been a minority 
President ; the same ‘*moral destiny,” the same “in- 
«yincible necessity,” would have subjected him to the 
same principles of action, and it would have produced the 
same measures. He, too, would ‘have lived: under the 
« palsy of a miserable panic, which disturbs thè- exercise 
“of a sound judgment and sagacious policy.” He would 
have been perpetually “rather thinking how his own po- 
“litical existence would have beén preserved, than how 
“the public interest was to be advanced,” < When a 
« great measure of national policy was to be brought for- 
«yyard, the first question he would haye asked, would | 
“í be—what shall I gain?” “ The substantial interests of | 
“the country,” with him, ‘ would be matters of but se- } 
“ condary, consideration.” He, too, ‘ would begin his 
« Administration by endeavoring to excite the national 

. & pride and love of glory of the People, by some splen- 
“did pageant, by which his martial renown fora singular 
“ benevolence in the cause of human freedom is to be 
“ promoted, and which would give a temporary triumph 
“to fanaticism and gullibility over sobriety and good 
sc sense. His next movement would be to attempt to 
s% conciliate the third party, and a constant and faithful 
“friend would be made to yield to a mushroom apos- 
“tate”? fhe had any patronage which might be wield- 
ed over the press, he would have been “ sure to use it 
s for his own peculiar and exclusive benefit.” He would 
put the presses ‘under the diet of a wholesome regimen, 
‘Cand in the course of a salutary discipline, till the whole 
s pack would open in full harmonious cry of onc com- 
s mon note,” of ‘ Hail to the Military Hero 1”? 

The Nation has, therefore, nothing to regret in the 
choice of the present President. Each would have been 
controlled by the same ‘moral destiny.” ‘The same po- 
litical dangers would have resulted from the Administra- 
tion of General Jackson, ifthe gentleman’s philosophy of 
«‘ moral destiny” be true. Why, then, conyulse this Na- 
tion by exhibiting the supposed errors of a triumphant 
rival, when the disappointed aspirant would have been 
propelled, (according to the admission of his own en- 
lightened friends, ) by the same ‘‘ moral destiny,” to pur- 
sue the same political course now represented so selfish, 
and so dangerous to the liberties of this country ? 

I have done with this ‘ moral destiny” of the gentle- 
man. A “moral destiny” never dreamed of by the fra- 
mers of the Constitution. A “ moral destiny” which owes 
its birth tothe imagination of the gentleman. A ‘moral | 
destiny” which shields the venality and improyidence of 
a minority President from the control and reprebension 
of public opinion, and disarms eve impeachment of its 
terrors. : 

The unimpassioned mind will wonder, that, with all the 
appetite for crimination, and all the means of research ac- 
cessible to the gentleman from South Carolina, nothing, 
as yet, has been discovered by him in the measures of the 
National. Government of such terrific import, save the 
“Panama Mission,” ‘the selection for office from the 
third party,” and the translation of the publication of the 
laws from sixteen newspapers. _ 

How wise must the measures of such an Administration 
be when so little is found cven for party excitement to 
carp at? How grateful oùght the friends of the Admin- 
istration be to that gentleman for thus culling out its only 
errors. 

Permit me to tellthe gentleman, that, by this, he has 
done more to conyince this nation that the’ clamors against 
the “t coalition” are more the offspring of disappointment, 
thatof any well grounded objection to its measures, than 
all the panegyrics of its friends. 

‘We all recollect, Mr. Speaker, with what animation, 

what’ joy beaming on his face, the gentleman from 


——— 


with 


South Carolina informed us that the Message of the Pre- 
sident to Congress, atits last session, was so charged with 
reasons toits very muzzle, that it blew him “sky high” 
in the Ancient Dominion by its recoil. 

IfI understand the moral of this metaphorical language, 
it is, that the political principles and the national policy, 
avowed in that Message, have ‘consigned, in the Ancient 
Dominion, its author to political death. It then becomes 
a matter of great interest to us, (considering the relation. 
in which that gentleman stands tothe Opposition, and 
which leaves us no room to doubt that this language, and 
this joy, is the language and the joy of the Opposition, ) 
to inquire what were the doctrines and the policy of that 
Message. By such an inquiry, we may be enabled to 
dispel the forebodings, that the present divisions of par- ` 
ties are exclusively personal ; and we may be enabled to 
discern the land-marks upon which we fdivide. TiN this 
avowal of the gentleman, there was no indication of the 
causes of division, Butif it should now appear that the 
long-settled principles of national policy are to be sacri- 
ficed to ensure the installation of the Hero, the sacrifice 
of the national interest made to subserve his elevation, 
can never be compensated for by any measure of his Ad- 
ministration. 

That Message presented for our consideration nothing 
but what had been presented by the predecessors of the 
President. Not one novel doctrine was contained in it. 
The Navy, the Army, Maritime Fortifications, Protection 
of American Industry, Exploration of the Northwestern 
coast, an Observatory, a National University, and Inter- 
nal Improvements, were the hackneyed subjects recom- 
mended to the consideration of Congress, so far as legis- 
lation over them was sanctioned by the constitutional pow- 
er of Congress. 1 trust, therefore, that the gentleman is 
mistaken, in supposing that these doctrines, so familiar to 
the Ancient Dominion, did produce a political explosion 
of such ‘lusty and unmitigated violence,” as to cause 
the political death of him who presented them to the con- 
sideration of the National Legislature. But, if the mere 
presentation of such topics for the consideration of the 
national wisdom has thus blasted the political hopes of 
the present Chief Magistrate, can the gentleman, fora 
moment, believe that the “ People’s candidate” will es- 
cape the destructive fury of this political explosion ? He 
who, in his letter to Doctor Coleman, boldly avows, in the 
language of the Virginia Enquirer, “that the Congress 
has aright, and that it ought to exercise it, of putting 


| their hand into the pocket of a Southern planter, to take 


from him his moncy to give it to an Eastern Manufac- 
turer.” i 

if the gentleman’s joy be well grounded, the same po- 
litical heresies give up both of the candidates for the Pre- « 
sidency to the same destroying explosion. It will reach 
also other distinguished citizens ; yea, even him who, from, 
the summit level of the Alleghany, invoked the genius of 
internal improvement to aid in the completion of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, that great and connecting 
link which, he proclaimed, was to bind this “ Union in an 
adamantine ¢hain”—even him, the Vice President, will 
come within the expansion of its desolation ; and, if Lam 
not grossly misinformed as to the political doctrines of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, he will not escape from 
its rage. ’ 

Let him not suppose fora moment that the political 
hostility of Virginia is to be disarmed hy names. She has 
borne on her political escutcheon the inflexible motto of 
“Principles, not men.” But the gentléman does rejoice. 
Sampson rejoiced while, to crush an enemy, he tore up 
the pillars of his safety, and buried himself, his friends, 
his enemies, in one common rain. But perhaps those 
political heresies are now to be discarded. Ifat be s0, 
[ trust in God, for the honor of our country, that the fu- 
ture statesman will not trace such sudden revolutions, 
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-in our long practised opinions and policy, either to that 
inordinate ambition for power, or that principle of action 
which often induces public men to abandon a political 
course which they deemed essential to the happiness of 
the country, because the same course is pursued by a po- 
litical rival, whose destruction they. toil for. 

I believe, however, that the gentleman does joy with- 
out cause. Sure] am, the doctrine of internal. improve- 
‘ment contained in that Message was incapable of produc- 
ing any such “ prodigious excitement.” To Virginia is 
the nation. under high obligations. Her patriots first 
started the ball of revolution ; and to sustain it, she pour- 
ed forth her gallant sons to battle, under the banner of 
the Saviour of his Country. She gave usa Washington, 
to achieve our independence, and to reconcile the. dissa- 
tisfaction springing from the adoption of the Constitution : 
She-gave us a Jefferson, to give to the Administration a 
truly. republican , character: She gave us a Madison, to 
carry us triumphantly through the second war of inde- 
pendence: She gave to usa Monroe, to restore harmo- 
ny to social intercourse. Virginia has been emphatically 
the land of Presidents, and the Jand of safe precedents 
also: Yes, Sir, Washington called Jefferson to the State 
Department, andthe People called him to the Presiden- 
cy; Jefferson called Madison, Madison called Monroe, 
Monroe called Adams ; and these were safe precedents 
then. But these are not all the blessings which Virginia 
has poured forth on the nation. ‘The independence of the 
nation being established, ils republican character being 
fixed by the revolution of 1802, the statesmen of that day, 
anticipating that swarms of emigrants would pour forth 
from the Northern hive, to the fertile valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi, trembled lesta Western empire should arise, and 
thus divide this happy Union. Their anxious cares were 
directed to the means essential to be adopted to prevent 
this great national calamity ; and it entered into the com- 
prehensive and sagacious mind of one of her purest pa- 
iriots and her most celebrated constitutional lawyers, Mr. 
Giles, that the surest guard against such a division was 
to make it the common interest of all to preserve this 
Union; and, that that unity of interest could alone be 
consummated by facilitating the intercourse from the 

Vestern portion of this empire to the waters of the 
Atlantic, by turnpikes, to be laid out under the authority 
of Congress. f 

That great statesman, the pride of his State, in carry- 
ing this theory into practical operation, made the cele- 
brated report of March, 1802, upon the proposition to 
admit Ohio into the Union. The language of that report is : 

“ The Committee, taking into consideration these stip- 
“ wle@tions, viewing the lands of the United States within 
“thè said Territory as an important source of revenue ; 
“ decming it also of the highest importance to the sta- 
“ bility and permanence of the Union of the Eastern and 
“ Western parts of the United States, that their inter- 
“ course should, as far as possible, be facilitated ; and 
“ their interests be liberally and mutually consulted and 
“ promoted, are of opinion”—among other provisions— 
“ that one-tenth part of the nett proceeds of the land ły- 
t ing in the said State, hereafter sold by Congress, after 
*¢ deducting all expenses mecident to the same, shall be 
“ applied to the laying out and making turnpike and 
‘¢ other roads, leading from the navigable waters empty- 
“ing into the Atlantic, to Obio, and continued after- 
«< wards through the State, of such roads to be laid out 
“ by the authority of Congress, with the consent of the 
+< several States through which the road shall pass.” > 

This report was not only sustained by his vote, but by 
his cloquence, and the entire vote of the Virginia dele- 
gation. This is the first recognition of such a power in 
the Congress of the United-States ; and Virginia has the 


which the wisdom and parental foresight of her: ilustri- 
ous citizen have conferred on myriads yet unborn. 

Warned, too, by the literary controversy which has re- 
cently attracted the public notice, which of the States had 
the right to appropriate to itself the glory of the first 
movements in favor of the revolution, the Legislature of 
that State bas created a Committee, ostensibly charged to 
inquire inio the constitutionality of the exercise of this 
power by the Congress of the United States. In this in- 
quiry, the Committee will, as in all other cases, seek to 
obtain the opinions of learned sages as to the constitu- 
tional power of this House: in striving to do so, they 
will demonstrate, beyond all scepticism, that to Virginia 
belongs the honor of this doctrine ; and thus preclude, 
in all time to come, any other State robbing her of the 
claim of being the first to recognise the constitutional 
power of this House to legislate for these great national 
works. And I am now to presume that this report has 
already been made ; that the doctrine has been sanction- 
ed by its Legislature : for I have just learned that its 
illustrious author has been elevated to the gubernatorial 
chair of that State. 

„1 cannot, therefore, but believe that the gentleman joys 
without cause ; for such a just Legislature would not 
give up to political destruction a President, merely for 
recommending to the attentive consideration of Congress 
a political bantling of its own State, while it crowded 
with adulation and honors the author of its being. By 
such a perversion of political justice, their enemies would 
say, that they rendered themselves obnoxious to the foul 
and bitter libel pronounced against the Southrons by the 
editor of the New Hampshire Patriot, (whose translation 
from office now excites their sympathies, before the 
hands of a King were laid on him to cure him of his po- 
litical evils,) ‘ that they hated Mr. Adams, for the sim- . 
** plicity of his republican manners, and were opposed 
**to him because he moved not with the splendor of a 
“ Southron equipage.” 

Ido trust, six, that the gentleman is deceived ; because, 
I do believe that the happiness and interest of this coun- 
try require the exercise of such a power by this House ; 
and that, without such an exercise of it, the State from 
whence I come, must, and will, remain stationary in her 
population, and in her resources ; and 1 will say, that he 
is my President who shall sustain the Navy, the Army, 
the maritime defences, and the improvement of the inter- 
nal condition of the country ; and I will not co-operate 
in any struggle to remove such a President from office, 
although I may, individually, prefer some other for that 
high station. 

Mr. SAUNDERS expressed an intention of replying 
to. Mr. DORSEY, but, as the hour was almost expired, 
would defer his reply until to-morrow. 

GEORGIA AND THE CREEK INDIANS. 

The following resolution, moved by Mr. FORSYTH, 
on the 8th instant, was read the second time: 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatines 
of the United States uf America in Congress assembled, 
That the sum of dollars, to be paid out of any mo- 
ney in the ‘Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, be, un- 
der the direction of the President of the United States, 
distributed among the Creek Indians, as a full indemnity 
for their claim to hunt upon, or in any other manner use, 
the strip of land lying between the Chatahoochie River 
and the dividing line between the States of Georgia and 
Alabama, which said land is to be subject to the undis- 
turbed occupation of the citizens of Georgia, under the 
laws of that State.” 

This resolution was referred to the Select Committee 
appointed on the 9th, on the Message of the President of 
the United States, in relation to the events growing out 


right to claim this as another evidence of her strong de- | of the conflicting claims of Georgia and the Creek In- 
votion to the common cause, and of the lasting benefits dians, to certain lands lying within the limits of that State. 
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Exchange of Stocks. 


The bill from the Senate “to authorize the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Washington to introduce into the lot- 
teries they are authorized to establish, prizes, to be com- 
posed of the late President Jrrrzrson’s lands,” was read 
the third time, and rassEp. 


EXCHANGE OF STOCKS. 


The House, then, on motion of Mr. COOK, went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. BUCHANAN in the Chair, 
on the bill providing for an exchange of certain six per 
cent. stock, for other stock, bearing an interest of five 

er cent. : and the question being on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. VERPLANCK, to authorize, contingently, 
an issue of Treasury notes—[On this bill and amendment 
a debate arose, which occupied the House until five 
o’clock.] 

Mr. COOK, Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, opposed the amendment, on the ground that the 
issue of Treasury notes was appropriate only to an emer- 
gency of. distress, and was bad policy in times of peace, 
when the nation experienced ordinary prosperity. He 
deprecated the effect of throwing into the circulation of 
the country so large a sum as sixteen millions, and with- 

‘drawing it after a short period. He argued to show that 
these notes would not be used for the purpose of making 
Bank deposites, and from the restrictions in most of the 
Bank charters, could not be used by. those institutions 
for the investment of part of their. capital. They would 
produce an injurious and impolitic connexion between the 
Banks and the Government; would be attended with ex- 
pense in the issuing, and would produce great embarrass- 
ment at the Treasury. That they might be re-absorbed 
through the Custom House and Land Offices, he consider- 
ed as being, instead of an advantage, onc of the most valid 
objections to them. It would defeat all calculation as to 
probable receipts of any year, and might leave the Trea- 
sury in the lurch, at a time of the greatest difliculty. If 
they were issued at 3 per cent. they would only defer so 
much of the 6 per cent. stock, in order to pay a3 per 
cent. debt, by which, in the end, the Government would 
lose instead of gaining. 

Mr. VERPLANCK replied to Mr, COOK, and vindicat- 
ed and explained his amendment. He denicd that there 
was any novelty in the plan ; it had, on the contrary, 
been expressly recommended, formerly, by Mr. Madison. 
He illustrated the natare of his scheme, by comparing 
the Government to arich planter who owed a debt, and 
who offered to secure it by bond, but his creditor prefer- 
red receiving his notes to the samc amount, as being more 
convenient for negotiation in the market. ‘To show the 
prospect that these notes might be issued at a low inter- 
est, he referred to the experience of the late war, when 
Treasury notes were at par, or a little below it, while 6 
per cent. stock was at 25 per cent. below par. He laid 
much stress on the example of England, where Exche- 
quer bills had long been in use, and were more sought 
after (han any other species of Government security ; al- 
though they bore but 3 per cent. interest, they were, in 
1824, at 57 per cent. in advance. He referred to the 
great convenience of Treasury notes for deposites which 
were to continue for short periods, and for the transmis- 
sion of money from one part of the country to another. 
He combatted the idea, that, throwing these notes into 
circulation would depreciate the value of money. The 
debt was duc, and must be paid in this way, or some 
other, and this was only a more convenient mode : asto 

_ the inconvenience of absorption, through the Custom- 
house, &c., any of the inconveniences referred to might 
easily be obviated by a provision inthe bill. Mr. V. m- 
sisted-on: the economy of the measure, as going to pro- 
vide'a saving of from 14 to 2 percent: s and this saving 
might be repeated whenever the Government had to re- 
oe orto pay large sums under the faith of trea- 

ies, Ke. 


profits: of: that Bank, 
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Mr. McLANE, of Delaware, opposed the amendincnt ; 
he assented to tle general ptinciples laid down by Mr. 
Verruanck, but denied their application in the pre- 
sent case. The object of the bill was not to obtain mo- 
ney for an immediate purpose at a low rate, but to reduce 
the interest of the public debt, and to keep that debt in 
the hands of those who now hold it. If they did not 
continue to hold the stock, there was no other resort but 
to the Bank of the United States, who would become 
the holders of this 16 millions in addition to the 17 mil- 
lions they already hold: an event*which he wished if 
possible to avoid. Stock was valued in proportion to the 
remoteness of the period at which it was redeemable ; 
and the holders would take larger stock, though at a less 
interest—at least it was wise to leave them this option. 
But the amendment would destroy this object entirely. 

The present bill had been carefully revised at the 
‘Treasury Department, and was in the form approved by 
that Department, as best meeting their fiscal arrange - 
ménts. He was opposed to the Government’s convert- 
ing itself into a great Bank-—it had, indeed, been obliged, 
by the pressure of the late war, to issue a large quantity 
of these notes, but the moment the pressure ceased, it 
had itnmediately funded the whole. If these notes be- 
came a circulating medium, the effect would be to em- 
batrass every~Bank in the country ; if they did not he- 
come a circulating medium, they would be concentrated 
in the Bank of the United States, and would practically 
add so much to ifs capital.” 

Mr. CAMBRELENG agreed that the object of the bill 
was to give a preference to the present Stockholders, but 
contended that the amendment would not interfere with 
this object. He contended that the proposed issue of 
Treasury notes would not affect the capital of the coun- 
try, but would be a great convenience, The propesed 
exchange would not be agreed to within the time speci- 
fied in the bill, (twenty days,) and all that was not thus 
agreed to, would go to the Bank of the United States. 
The effect would be to diminish the amount of the circu- 
lation in the country, and transfer a Jarge part of it to an 
overgrown institution. He compared the convenience of 
stock and of ‘Treasury notes, and insisted that the latter 
would supply the place of Bills of Exchange, which are 
now sold by the Bank of the United States at a premium ; 
he was unwilling to give that Bank another 5 per cent. 
loan, while the Government could obtain the money at 
43 percent. Should these notes be issued, the Bank of the 
United States would be driven to take that rate of interest. 

Mr. DWIGHT insisted that the proposition of issuing 
Treasury Notes by a Government, situated as ours now is, 
was a perfect novelty. No Government that was aBle to 
pay the interest of its debt, ever resorted to such an ex- 
pedient. The precedent of England was not in point— 
she owed 50 millions sterling annually for interest—~and it 
was under such circumstances thatshe had issued her Ex- 
chequer Bills. The United States owes no debt which is 
now due. She is Icft to her own convenience to redeem 
it ather pleasure. The subject was not to be argued as 
if the Government must unavoidably resort to a loan. . 
The fact was not so, and if it paid the debt now it was 
only as an arrangement of economy. 

He replied to the suggestion of Mr. Madison’s recom- 
mending ‘Ireasury Notes, by referring to the peculiar 
state of things at that day—it was only that he might 
avoid signing an act to incorporate the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States. If Treasury Notes were the best mode of 
paying this part of the debt, why not pay off the whole 
by these notes? ‘The only advantage of Treasury Notes 
was their transferrible character ; but this would operate 
to the loss of Government, by excluding so much of the 
notes of the Bank of the United States from circulation, 
while the United States were one fifth interested in the 
and. would lose a corresponding 

Why these notes would become 


proportion of dividend. 
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current at a less interest than stock, he could not perceive- 
There would be no temptation to take them in prefer- 
ence, and they would depreciate. He was informed the 
present stockholders were desirous of the proposed ex- 
change, and would gladly. embrace the offer, &e. 

Mr. LIVENGSTON was in favor of the amendment, be- 
cause it introduced competition, and enabled the United 
States to obtain the loan on the easiest terms. This 
would not injure the present stockholders, who might 
continue such, if they would consent to as low interest as 
others: Should the amendment not prevail, there would 
be but two. competitors; if it did, then all the world 
would have a chance to come in. The plan could not be 
said to. make the Government a bank ; for a bank was a 
lender, but Government was a borrower. He-denied 
that the Treasury Notes would ever find their way to the 
Bank of the United States—but, if they did, they would 
throw. so much of United States’ bills into, not out of eir- 
culation. He believed they would remain in the hands of 
moneyed men, who wished to lend—and the circulation 
would. remain as it is. He insisted on the convenience 
of these Notes, as a means of remitting funds through the 
country, and avoiding the premium now charged by the 
Bank of the United States, which had a monopoly of that 
business. 

Mr. SPRAGUE insisted that there would be as much 
competition without Treasury Notes as with them. All 
the capitalists would be competitors, as well as the Bank 
of the United States. The only reason why Treasury 
Notes would be received at a lower interest than stock, 
was their approximating to money. Exchequer bills 
were used as money in England, and the amendment 
would be useful only as it produced this effect, and made 
the Government a great Bank, This he thought not de- 
sirable, but dangerous, and highly inconvenient to the 
Treasury, which could make no certain calculations, and 
might be thrown into the utmost embarrassment, It would 
divide with a Department the power of the Commission- 
ers of the Sinking Fund; and while the latter were obliged 
to apply ten millions to the Public Debt, the ‘Treasury 
might receive ten millions of these notes in the same year; 
and thus twenty millions would be applied to the Public 
Debt, and other necessary expenses of Government left 
unprovided for. ‘These notes must be paid the moment 
they are presented, and could not be deferred like stuck, 
to suit the state of the Treasury. ‘Phis might be a source 
of great inconvenience. ‘The amendment contained no 
appropriation for the expense of the issue, Ke. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said, that the course of the argument 
had changed his opinion, and convinced him that, the 
amendment was expedient. He admitted that these notes 
would closely approximate to money, and this was, in his 
opinion, the excellence of the plan. If they were still 
more like money, the United States could borrow on 
these sccurities at one-fourth percent. The nearer they 
approach to money, on the better terms the loan upon 
them could be effected. Ifthe sixteen millions should be 
issued in Stock, the Bank of the United States would is- 
sue bills upon it, and make the whole profit; but if Trea- 
sury notes were issued, that profit would be saved to the 
Government. He was not sure that a payment by Trea- 
sury notes would not fulfil the law which establishes the 
sinking. fund ; but if not, a provision of that kind might 
easily be introduced into the bill. Capitalists ought not 
to be preferred—but those who had lent to the Govern- 
ment in its need were entitled to a preference, provided 
they took the same interest as was offered by others. 1f 
Treasury notes were a safe expedient in an emergency, 
why not when the pressure was less? ‘The whole ques- 
tion resolyed itself into this—will Government borrow at 
a low rate from small capitalists, or at a higher rate from 
large ones? 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, insisted that the competi- 

Vor. UL.-—72 


tion contemplated by the bill was a competition between 
stocks, and not between individuals. He deprecated 
throwing sixteen millions of paper into the circulation of 
a country, which had already three hundred millions of 
paper currency and needed but twenty millions. This 
depreciated the value of gold and silver, and of all com- 
modities ; until this excessive issue of paper could be 
stopped, the country would need a new tariff every three 
years. ; 

Mr. COOK replied to Mr. McDorrrr, and denied that 
any paper could pass as cash unless it could be converted 
at will into cash. The Bank of the United States could 
not trade in these notes, because that was expressly for- 
bidden in the charter. [Here Mr. McDurrrx explained.] 
Mr. Coox proceeded, and insisted the only effect would 
be to increase the circulating medium, encourage impor- 
tation from abroad, and defer the payment of the public 
debt. ‘ 

Mr. VERPLANCK offered an amendment, the object 
of which was to secure to the present holder of the first 
offer of an exchange of stock; and if they retused, then 
to leave Government the option between a loan and the 
issue of Treasury Notes. 

Mr. WHIPPLE denied that these notes would afford 
any better circulating medium than Bank notes. He in- 
sisted that Treasury notes had depreciated during the 
last war to 25 per cent. below par. They never could 
be forced into circulation. The only effect would be, to 
force the Bank of the United States to loan ata rate lower 
than was proper, but would not add an iota to the value 
of foreign exchange, &c. He considered it a jockeying 
business, by such means to compel the loan at so low a 
rate. It would better become an American Legislature 
to ascertain the fair rate, and to pay it. i 

Mr. ALSTON thought the amendment the best part 
of the bil. He insisted that the basis of the credit of 
Treasury notes was better than that of any Bank notes, 
and that their credit would be sustained. Should the 
Government go on with loans, the United States’ Bank 
would soon hold United States’ stock to the whole amount 
of thirty-five millions, the amount of its capital. He 
thought that the object to be effected by an exchange of 
stock was not worth consideration—but the issue of Trea- 
sury notes he thought a proper measure. 

Mr. McCOY briefly remarked on the amendment, 
which he thought the worst part of the bill. He denied 
that Treasury notes would lift the paper of the United 
States. Their only use would be to pay the taxes, and 
then they would embarrass the Treasury. He viewed 
the object of the bill to be to geta loan. “He had no idea 
any exchange of stocks would take place. ; 

Mr. FORSYTH suade some inquiries as to the expense 
of the issue of these notes, and the guards against forge- 
ry. He feared, if the present holders were’allowed a 
preference, it would hereafter be claimed by holders asa 
right. Stock dealers were usually guided more by ava- 
rice than patriotism. 

Mr. COOK replied in a few words, referring Mr. F. to 
the author of the amendment. 

Mr. DWIGHT replied that the issue would require 
something like a Wome Department. The Treasury 
could not sustain such an additional burden. 

Mr. FORSYTH believed it was the duty of the Bank 
of the United States to perform all the duties of Loan 
Officers. 

Mr. COOK stated how the Treasury notes had been 
signed and issued formerly. . 

Mr. MARVIN, of New York, objected to the amend- 
ment, as going to create a vicious species of circulating 
medium, and insisted on the pernicious consequences of 
a country’s having two kinds of circulating medium—one 
with a fixed, and the other with a fluctuating value. 

Mr. VERPLANCK made a summary reply to several of 
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the objections which had been urged. The expense of 
issuing the notes would be less. now than it had formerly 
been, -as the denominations need not be so small, and the 
arts were more improved. . There was no need of a Home 
Department. The capitalists would be a sufficient. sub- 
stitute for any such Department. The interest duc on 
each note would not be hard to calculate, and would be 
no obstacle to their use. He denied that such bills were 
resorted to only in a state of national distress. This was 
not true of the Exchequer bills in England ; and they 
formed the only part of the British debt which had main- 
tained its credit ; they were now at an advance of 24 per 
cent. As to the United States’ Bank being the only bid- 
der for the loan.on stock, that conclusion was warranted 
by the experience of the country in all large loans. But 
Treasury notes would induce competition by smaller ca- 
pitalists. He denied that if the loan were taken by the 
United States’ Bank, at five per cent. the United States 
would, in fact, get it at four per cent. because they owned 
one-fifth of the profits of the Bank ; because the whole 
would not be a funded debt, and could not be traded in 
as if so much were actually added to the Bank capital, 
&e. 

The question being taken on the amendment, it was 
negatived without a count. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved to substitute twenty mil- 
lions for sixteen millions, in the second section of the bill. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The Committee then rose, and reported the bill with- 
out amendment. 


that there are no facts which will authorize the belief, or 
even suspicion, that the Vice President was ever inter- 
ested, or that he participated, directly or indirectly, in 
the profits of any contract formed with the Governmert 
through the Department of War, while he was entrusted 
with the discharge of its duties, or at any. other time. 

They are also of opinion, that the conduct of Mr. Bar- 
bour, the present Secretary of War, in regard to the let- 
ter of Elijah Mix, is not, in the slightest degree, deserv- 
ing of censure. The accusation contained in the letter 
was regarded by him asa base calumny upon the Vice 
President, penned by a man wholly unworthy of notice ; 
and the committee have no reason to believe that the sup- 
posed truth of that accusation was at any time -the basis 
of any act of the War Department. The publication of 
the letter appears to have been produced as follows : 

In the month of December last, Howes Goldsborough 
and Elijah Mix were competitors for a contract with the 
War Department: Goldsborough, soon after his arrival 
in Washington, obtained from Major S. Clark a copy of 
the letter, with a view to use the same against Mix, should 
he find it necessary. From this copy a transcript was ob- 
tained by WiWiam F. Thornton, the junior editor of the 
Pheenix Gazette, on the 27th December, which he pub- 
lished the next morning in that paper, accompanied by 
his editorial remarks. In this publication Mr. Barbour 
had no agency, either direct or indirect. “When he heard 
that the letter had been made public, he requested Col. 
R. M. Johnson, of the Senate, to call upon the Vice Pre- 
sident as a mutual friend, and inform him of the manner 
in which the letter had come to his (Mr. Barbour’s) hands, 
and that the same had been subsequently transmitted 
through the Post Office in an envelope to. Major Clark, 
to whom it belonged. This information was given by 
Col. Johnson to the Vice President, in the morning of 
the 29th of December, just before he transmitted his 
communication to the House. ; 

‘The letter to ‘* Hancock,” as published, and to which 
the Vice President had referred, contained, among other 
things, the following assertion : “And I have written 
“ letters of Vandeventer’s, which most positively men- 
“tion that he (meaning Mr. Calhoun,) was engaged, and 
“received some portion of the contract.” As such let- 
ters, if they existed, might lead to further evidence, and 
be important to aid the committee in their inquiries, they 
thought proper, in the early stage of their proceedings, 
to.issue a subpeena both for Mix and Vandeventer, with a 
clause therein contained, commanding them to produce 
any papers in their possession, tending to prove the ac- 
cusation which Mix had made in his letter to Hancock. 
In obedience to this summons, the witnesses appeared, 
and Mix having been first called upon to testify, produc- 
ed, during his examination, the letters from Major Van- 
deventer, dated August 7th, 1818, September 10th, 1818, 
July 8th, 3820, March 24th, 1821, and the letter from 
Col. W. K. Armistead, dated March 24, 1821. On his 
second examination, he produced the letters from Major 
Vandeventer, dated August 3d, 1818, September 19th, 
1818, and October 17th, 1820. When it was perceived 
that in one of the letters of Major Vandeventer, to wit: 
the one dated the 7th of August, 1818, and to which they 
here particularly refer, allusion was made to a partner in 
the contract, whose name was to have been kept secret, 
they felt it to be their duty to discover, if they could, 
who this secret partner was, or, at any rate, to push the 
inquiry so far as to leave no room for suspicion that the 
Vice President was the person alluded to. This branch 
of the subject has been the principal cause of their con- 
suming so much time in the investigation ; they found 
that they were here led into a wider field than could have 
been at first anticipated, and that it was necessary, in or- 
der to get a full view of the whole ground, to go tho- 
roughly into the origin and history of what is commonly 
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Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee of Inquiry into the 
official conduct of the present Vick Presipent, when 
Secretary of War, made the following report : 


The Select Committee, to whom was refered the com- 
munication of the Vrce Presrpenrt, of the 29th Decem- 
ber last, respectfully report : 


That, immediately after they assembled, they informed 
the Vice President of their being organized, and of their 
readiness to receive any communication which he might 
see fit to make. On the receipt of his reply, dated the 
3d of January, and which accompanies this report, Mr. 
McDuffie, as the friend and representative of the Vice 
President, was admitted before the committee, and at- 
tended throughout the examination which followed. 

The first object of inquiry, in proceeding to business, 
was, to ascertain whether any charges against the Vice 
President had been placed among the public records of 
the War Department. And after an examination on this 
point, the committee became satisfied that no such char- 
ges were, or had been, among the records or papers of 
that Department. But, as the letter from Elijah Mix, 
addressed to Major Saterlee Clark, under the name of 
tt Hancock,” had been published in the Alexandria Phæ- 
nix Gazette, of the 28th December, which publication 
the Vice President had particularly referred to, in his note 
to the committee, they felt bound to examine fully and 
freely into the truth or falsity of the matters contained in 
that letter. 

From the nature of the duties imposed upon a Commt- 
tee of Inquiry, especially when connected with the dis- 
tinct wish, as expressed by the Vice President, in the pre- 
sent instance, for the “‘freest investigation,” it has been 
impossible for the committee to give to their proceedings 
the connexion and conciseness incident to trials, when the 
testimony is ascertained and arranged before it is present- 
ed. They have, however, diligently applied themselves 
to the subject referred to them, and after a long and la- 
borious examination, they are unanimously of the opinion, 
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called the Mix contract. ‘The letters of Major Vandeven- 
ter, above referred to, appear to relate principally to the 
private and confidential transactions between him and E, 
Mix, in regard to the contract ; and there is no reason to 
believe or presume that the Vice President was ever 
made acquainted with their contents. The letter from 
Col. Armistead, written while he was at the head of the 
Engineer Department, although it wears the appearance 
of an official paper, and was improperly. intended, as the 
committee believe, to bring the weight of official influ- 
ence to bear upon the private transactions between Van- 
deventer and Mix, was. not written with the sanction er 
knowledge of the Vice President, and no copy of it was 
ever entered in the letter book of the Department. 

The committee will here remark, that they place no 
reliance whatever on the testimony of Elijah Mix. From 
the self contradictions, apparent on the face of his testi- 
mony, and which it is unnecessary here to recapitulate, 
aside from the infamy attached to his character, the com- 
mittee were satisfied that he ought not to be believed on 
his oath. The letters, however, just referred to, and 
produced by him during his examination, do not rest for 
their authenticity on his testimony. ‘Those from Major 
Vandeventer, excepting such parts as had been defaced 
or obliterated, were acknowl-dged by Major Vandeven- 
ter himself to be genuine ; and he was requested in every 
instance, to state, with the letters before him, what names 
or words had occupied the obliterated places, when the 
letters were written. ‘The letter from Colonel Armistead 
was also acknowledged by that officer to be genuine. 
But the three papers purporting to be copies or the sub- 
stance of a letter from Major Vandeventer to Mr. Cal- 
houn, rest for their authenticity on the unsupported tes- 
timony of E. Mix, and are regarded by the committee as 
having been fabricated by him. They are also of opinion 
that the words or names defaced from the letters of Ma- 
jor Vandeventer were so defaced by E. Mix: and the 
committee have been unable to ascertain with certainty, 
either from Vandeventer, the admitted author of the let- 
ters, or from any other source, what the words or names 
were, which have been thus obliterated. 

The offer for the contract appears to have been made 
by E. Mix, on the 23d of July, 1818, and proposes to de- 
liver at Old Point Comfort, ‘from one to one hundred 
“and fifty thousand perches of stone, at three dollars per 
“perch.” The contract, as furnished from the War De- 
partment, bears date the 25th of July, 1818. It stipulates 
for the delivery of one hundred and fifty thousand perch- 
es of stone, at three dollars per perch—is drawn up in 
the hand writing of Major Vandeventer, and by him alone 
witnessed, and is signcd by General Joseph G. Swift, 
then Chief Engineer, and by Elijah Mix. Although Mix 
here appears to have been the only contractor, yet, from 
the evidence, there is reason to believe, that, at the time 
the contract was made, or soon after, and before the exe- 
cution of any valid bond for the performance thereof, it 
was divided into shares, and that one-fourth belonged to 
Major Vandeventer, one-fourth to Elijah Mix, one-fourth 
to R. C, Jennings, and the remaining fourth to a person 
whose name was not to have been mentioned. ‘The title 
of Vandeventer to his fourth, at the time above referred 
to, appears to have rested ona verbal and confidential 
agreement between him and Mix, and so remained till the 
24th of April, 1819, when hesreceived a written bill of 
sale of one-half of the whole contract. Howes Golds- 
borough & Co. subsequently became the owners of one- 
fourth, by purchase from Samuel Cooper, who had pre- 
viously purchased from Major Vandeventer; and they 
(Goldsborough & Co.) were recognized at the War De- 
partment, by the consent of E. Mix, expressed in a letter 
sent by him to the Secretary of War, and dated the 13th 
of April, 1821. 

The first bond, received at the Engineer Department, 

on the contract, is dated Sth of August, 1818, and de- 


scribes the contract as having been made by Elijah Mix 
and George Cooper, for- the delivery of one’ hundred 
thousand perches of stone, being fifty thousand less than 
Mix was entitled to deliver. This bond is signed. by E. 
Mix and George Cooper, as contractors, and by Samuel 
Cooper and James Oakley, as sureties; the sureties were 
regularly approved by R. Riker, Recorder of the City of 
New York, as appears by his certificate following imme- 
diately after the signatures, and dated the same as the 
bond. It will be perceived, at once, that there is an ob- 
vious and fatal variance between this bond and the ‘con- 
tract. In an official letter written from the Engineer De- 
partment, on the 11th day of August, 1818, to Lieutenant 
George Blaney, and copied into the letter book of that 
Department, the contract is described as for one hundred 
thousand perches of stone. The language of the letter 
is as follows: ‘* You will inform the Agent that a con- 
“tract has been made with Captain E. Mix, to deliver, 
“fas soon as practicable, at the Rip Raps, one hundred 
«thousand perch of stone.” 

In a subsequent letter, written to James Maurice, also 
copied into the same letter book, and dated the 21st day 
of August, 1818, the contract is described as being for 
two hundred thousand perches. ‘The language of this 
letter is as follows: ‘í Mr. E. Mix will soon commence 
“to deliver stone at the Rip Raps, under contract with 
“< this Department for two hundred thousand perch.” 

Some time after the delivery at the Engineer Depart- 
ment of the first bond, but at what precise time does not 
appear, a new bond was given for the delivery of one 
hundred and fifty thousand perches, describing the con- 
tract as made by €. Mix. This second bond is signed by 
E. Mix as contractor, and Samuel Cooper and James Oak- 
ley, as sureties—and it is antedated to Sth of August, 
1818—but no certificate in regard to the sufficiency of 
the sureties, was attached to this instrument. The com- 
mittee have been unable to ascertain when this second 
bond was received at the Engincer Department ; though 
the impression of General Swift is, that it was received 
before he left the office, which was on the 11th of No- 
vember, 1818. Major Vandeventer also expresses his 
belief, that it was delivered during the Fall of 1818. How 
far his testimony conflicts, if at all, with his letter to Mix, 
dated 17th of October, 1820, in which he urges upon the 
latter to attend to “the bond,” the committee will not 
undertake to determine. 

The attention of General Swift was particularly direct- 
ed, before the committee, to the discrepancies in the 
bonds, and also tu the two letters from the Engineer De- 
partment, in which the contract is alluded to; The ex- 
planation which he gives will be found in his testimony, 
to which the committee refer. . 

During an investigation relative to this contract, by a - 
Committee of the House of Representatives, in 1832, a 
copy of the bond was requested by that committee. In 
answer to which the Engineer Department furnished a 
copy of the second bond, which had been substituted for 
the one first given—but, as there was no certificate of the 
Recorder of New York, approving the sureties on the se- 
cond bond, a copy of the certificate annexed to the can- 
celled bond was made, and attached to the copy of the 
bond furnished. Captain Smith, of the Engineer Depart- 
ment, who attested these copies, has explained the cause 
of his certifying to this inaccuracy ; and to his testimony, 
in that particular, the committee here refer. 

The question still remains, who was the secret partner? 
But the committee being entirely satisfied that the se- 
cret partner was not the Vice President, which was the 
main question to be decided, will leave the conflicting 
testimony on the other point with the House, without at- 
| tempting to decide upon its relative weight. 

On the 27th January, 1827, the committee closed the 
examination of witnesses on their part, except as to one 
.ot two who had been summoned but had not attended 
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On that day the friend and representative of the. Vice Pre- 
sident was advised that the committee had so closed their 
examination, and he was also informed by a member of 
the committee, in its presence, that the committee were. 
unanimously of opinion that the Vice President was inno- 
cenit of the charge of having participated in any manner 
in any contract.made with the War Department, while 
he Was Secretary of War. The same day, atthe instance 
of Mr. McDuffie, subpoenas were issued for witnesses to 
appear and festify on behalf of the Vice President. . On 
the 29th of January, the committee received from the 
fiend and representative of the Vice President a paper 
protesting against the previous proceedings of the com- 
mittee. Considering this paper as prepared and present- 
ed under the sanction of the high officer, in whose be- 
half it protests, the committee have deemed it their duty 
to transmit it to the House, but they forbear all comment 
on its contents. pe 

The committee submit herewith all the testimony they 
have received during the examination. 

The report was read by the Clerk. 
_ On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, it was then ordered to 
lie on the table, and be printed. 


Paper accompanying the report of the Committee on the 
i application of thé Vice President. 
To the Hon. Jonn Frown: ; ; a Ae 
Sın : The Committee of Investigation, over which you 
preside, haying announced to me, as the friend and re. 
presentative of Mr. -Calhoun, that they have closed the 
examination of all the witnesses they decm it necessary or 
proper to summon before them, I should be equally in- 
sensible to the claims of private friendship, and the obli- 
gations ‘of public duty, were I not to enter my solemn 
protest against the extraordinary course, and.not less €x- 
traordinary conclusion, of a proceeding, singularly desti- 
tute of almost every attribute of a legal investigation. 
Even if it should be considered that this Committee was 
jrstitutel, not for the exclusive purpose of sitting in judg- 
ment on the specific charge submitted to their examina- 
tion, but for the additional purpose of exercising, (o-a 
certain extent, the functions of an inquisitorial commis- 
sion, I cannot conceive that there would be any thing in 
the character of such a commission, that would authorize 
it to depart from the fundamental principles of judicial in- 
vestigation, and the established rules of J udicial evidence ; 
and after wandering at large, through the perplexing 
mazes of suspicion and conjecture, guided only by the 
bewildering Jights of incompetent and inadmissible testi- 
mony, to select the precise point where suspicion ends 
and legal evidence begins, as the conclusion of their in- 
quiries. But, confidently believing that it was the inten- 
tion of the House that this committee should assume the 
solemn character of a judicial tribunal, and that the facts 
and opinions which.they may report to the House will be 
consequently regarded’ by the public as having the stamp 
of judicial authority, I feel impelled, by a profound sense 
of the duty which I owe to Mr. Calhoun, to the country, 
and even to the committee themseives, to state, briefly 
and distinctly, my objections to the course pursued, be- 
fore it shall be too late to correct or to palliate its injus- 
tice. . And, in the very outset of my remarks, I cannot 
but advert to the fact, as strikingly illustrative of the 
anomalous. character of this proceeding, that, with the 
exception of the solitary question as to the fact of Mr. 
Calhoun’s participation, which every witness has prompt- 
ly and unequivocally answered in the negative, there is 
not one tittle of all the incumbering mass of documentary 
and oral testimony which. has occupied the incessant la- 
bors of the. committee for more than twenty days, that 
has the slightest pretension to the character of legal eyi- 


mn 


integrity or official purity of Mr. Calhoun. In order to 
demonstrate this proposition, Ebeg leave to present, for 
the reconsideration of the committee, a descriptive and 
analytical review of the recorded testimony. 

It will be recollected that the first three or four days 
of this inquiry were devoted to. the examination of wit- 
nesses, professedly produced for the purpose of excul- 
pating the present Secretary of War from the imputation 
of having any agency, either in bringing forward the 
charge of peculation against Mr. Calhoun, or in the infa- 
mous publication of the equally infamous letter of the yet 
more infamous instrument of this dark and nefarious con- 
spiracy. Itis not my purpose to complain of the course 
pursued by the committee, in this respect, although it 
might seem to indicate a more anxious desire to exoner- 
ate one against whom no imputation bad been made, than 
to administer speedy justice to the second officer of the 
Government, when actually on his trial upon a charge of 
official delinquency, calculated, if true, to stamp his re- 
putation with indelible infamy. But, as the committee 
have thought proper to make the conduct of Mr. Bar- 
bour, in this transaction, a distinct subject of inquiry, 1 
feel constrained to remark, that, although I readily ex- 
onerate him. from any intentional participation in this 
most insidious attempt at moral and political assassina- 
tion; yetit is a circumstance much to be regretted, that, 
in the editorial commentaries by which the publication 
of the letter of Elijah Mix, in the Phoenix Gazette, was 
accompanied, the name, and office, and official decision 
of the Secretary of War, were so artfully associated with 
the charge against Mr. Calhoun, as to give it additional 
solemnity and importance ; and that no measures were 
taken to have this injurious association disclaimed 
through the same channel. Itis a fact, equally to be re- 
gretted, that the Secretary should have retained in his 
possession, officially, for three days, the letter containing 
the charge against Mr. Calhoun, without giving him the 
slightest intimation of it. And cven the verbal declara- 
tion made by the Secretary to Col, Jobnson, that he be- 
lieved the charge against Mr. Calhoun to be an atrocious 
calumny, was not made until a day had elapsed after the 
publication in the Phenix Gazette, and was only com- 
municated to Mr. Calhoun after he had prepared and seal- 
ed his letter to the House of Representatives, and placed 
it in the hands of a friend. And I must also state, as a 
fact worthy of notice, that, neither in the Phornix Gazette 
which assumed a semi-official attitude in stating the pro- 
ceedings of the Secretary of War in relation to the letter 
of Mix, nor in the notice taken of the publication in that 
Gazette by the National Intelligencer the next day, was 
the fact stated, that the Secretary regarded the charge 
against Mr. Calhoun as an atrocious calumny. 

But to resume the analysis of the testimony, with a 
view to. its immediate bearing upon my opening propo- 
sition, After submitting the obvious remark, that all the 
evidence produced to exculpate Mr. -Barbour was not 
only irrelative, but immaterial to the pending issue, | will 
proceed to the examination of that part of the testimony 
which is intended, as I presume, to bear, directly or in- 
directly, upon the official character and integrity of Mr. 
Calhoun. The great mass of the cvidence that has so 
long engaged the attention of the committee consists of 
the private letters of Major Vandeventer to Elijah Mix, 
with the explanations to which they have given rise. It 
is hardly necessary that I should enter in a course of ar- 
gument, before a committee, of which six, out of seven, 
are lawyers by profession, to show that these letters 
ought to have been promptly rejected, as incompetent 
and improper testimony. Even if it be granted that Mr. 
Calhoun is now on his trial for every act of his life, official. 
or private, and not merely upon the specific charge re 
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been devised by the wisdom, and consecrated by the ex- | by means of the mutilations and. erasures, which could 


perience of ages, the letters or declarations of another 
person cannot be given in evidence against him. Nor is 
this one of those technical principles, which sometimes 
mar the symmetry of the law, and have no foundation in 
reason. There are no principles of our law more deeply 
founded in wisdom, than those which regulate the admis- 
sion.of evidences. And I will take this occasion to re- 
mark, that, next to such an organization of the Govern- 
ment.as will secure the effective responsibility of political 
agents, civil liberty derives its principal security from the 
establishment and sacred observance of fixed rules of ju- 
dicial proceeding and ef judicial evidence. The opin- 
ion entertained by the enlightened sense of modern times, 
of the inseparable connexion between the rulers, of cri- 
minal evidence, and civil liberty, may be clearly inferred 
from the opposite judgments which posterity has pro- 
nounced upon the characters of Sidney and of Jeffries. 
For, while the name of Sydney is inscribed on the im- 
perishable rolls of fame, as a patriot and martyr, that of 
Jeffries has, by universal consent, been consigned to ever- 
lasting infamy, asa judicial monster. 
tastrophe of the victim has excited the sympathy, and 
the tyranny of the judge the abhorrence, of mankind ; 
principally because the sacrifice was effected by violat- 
ing those rules of evidence, in which every member of 
the community had a common interest, as the only means 
of securing his life and character against the combined 
machinations of prostitute informers and profligate rulers. 
* To unsettle and subvert these rules, therefore, under 
whatever plausible pretext it may be attempted, is to 
destroy the only substantial security for every thing sa- 
cred in life, and, consequently, to inflict a vital stab upon 
the public liberty. Nor is there any thing in the charac- 
ter or circumstances of the present investigation, that 
should absolve the committee from the observance of 
these rules. On the contrary, all history will justify the 
remark, that there are no occasions in which their rigid 
observance is so highly important, as when legislative 
bodies or political commissions exercise judicial powers 
for the trial of political offences. On such occasions, the 
strongest of human passions almost unavoidably usurp the 
seat of judgment ; and, unless restrained by pre-establish- 
ed forms of proceeding, and pre-established rules of evi- 
dence, the most capricious freaks of despotism and ven- 
geance are perpetrated, in the sacred names of law and 
justice. Without referring, for illustration, to the law- 
less proceedings of those inquisitorial tribunals which are 
at once the reproach and the terror of despotic Govern- 
ments, or to the shocking outrages committed by the Re- 
volutionary tribunals of France, it would be sufficient to 
advert to the disgraceful proceedings of the Parliament of 
England, in cases of attainder, not only to sustain the 
general principles here presented, but to communicate 
the most vivid impression of their truth and importance. 


not have been produced by the letters in their original 
and entire state. It is impossible, therefore, to conceive 
a combination of circumstances more strikingly demon- 
strative of the wisdom of thosé rules of evidence from 
which the committee have thought proper to depart, 
than that which exists in the present instance. For it is 
obvious to remark, that this is a political commission, 
composed of political men: and, disguise it as we may, 
I must be permitted to add, without intending to insin- 
uate any thing in the slightest degree disrespectful to a 
majority of the committee, that they are sitting in judg- 
ment on a political opponent, charged with a political of- 
fence. And when it is moreover considered, that these 
garbled and mutilated letters have been produced by the 
vilest of all that tribe of informers who have been the dis- 
grace and the terror of those countries in which they 
have been countenanced by the wickedness and profliga- 


| cy of rulers, a self-condemned and self-immolated wretch, 
| whe, in the very presence of the committee, has literally 


covered himself with ‘all the multiplying villanies of 


And yet, the ca-j nature,” I cannot but believe that the committee will 


themselyes shrink back with abhorrence from those ma- 
chinations and devices which they have unwittingly re- 
ceived in the place of evidence, and upon which the 
characters of incompetency and infamy are so clearly and 
indelibly impressed. There is one other species of tes- 
timony sought by the questions, and placed upon the re- 
cords of the committee, equally excluded by the princi- 
ples upon which I have insisted. Hearsay evidence is’ 
inadmissible, not only by the code to which we have 
been accustomed, but by every system of civilized juris- 
prudence with which we have any acquaintance ; and 
yct the committee, apparently assuming, by a strange 
complication of issues, that every officer of the War De- 
partment who had any agency in forming a certain con- 
tract with Elijah Mix, or any interest in it, is now actual- 
ly under trial, have received and recorded, astestimony, 
the declarations of those officers, indistinctly recollected, 
and vaguely and doubtingly stated. 

Admitting that it is propcer for the committee to assume 
inquisitorial powers in this investigation, and in that char- 
acter to ask of the witnesses, not only what they know, 
but what they have heard from others, it must be ex- 
ceedingly apparent, that the only excusable purpose, 
even of an inquisitorial kind, for which such questions 
could be propounded, is the discovery of other witnesses, 
by whose evidence the charge might be established. 
Let us see how far the proceedings of the committee 
havc been conformable to this view of their fanctions, 
In the evidence recorded by the committce, Col. Armis- 
stead states, in substance, that either Major Vandeventer 
or General Swift informed him that the latter was con- 
cerned in the Mix contract. Upon further recollection, 
the witness states, that he must have received this infor- 


If these general views cvince to the committee the neces- ! mation from Gen. Swift himself: for that he remembers 
sity of adhering to the established rules of evidence—and | to have had a conversation with him, in which the Gen- 
if | have shown that one of the most important of those | eral stated that he had an idea of leaving the army, and 
rules excludes the letters or declarations of a third person | becoming interested in some contract with the Govern- 
under any circumstances—how incomparably stronger} ment, which the witness supposed to have been the con- 
does the objection to their admission become, when we tract in question. He further states, in the same conver- 
advert to the singular and extraordinary circumstances unt | sation, Gen. Swift informed him that he had asked the per- 
der which the letters of Major Vandeventer have been | mission of Mr. Calhoun to become thus interested. "This 
produced. to the committee. © Inthe first place, they are | evidence, if evidence it may be called, is to be regarded 
obviously the detached parts ofa garbled correspondence. | in the two-fold aspect of implicating Gen. Swift in a 
In the second place, they are mutilated and defaced, so | criminal participation in a contract made by himself, as 
as to render their meaning unintelligible as to every pur-| the agent of the Government, and Mr. Calhoun in a 
pose connected with the investigation. But what is of] scarcely less criminal connivance at such a participation, 
infinitely more importance, this correspondence was ob-| So far as it relates to Gen. Swift, common justice requires 
viously garbled, and the letters mutilated and defaced, | me to remark, that itis contrary to those great principles 
by one of the most artful and consummate villains that} of criminal jurisprudence which our forefathers have con- 
ever figured in the annals of human depravity, for the | secrated by a constitutional declaration, to sit in judg- 
unquestionable purpose of exciting doubts and suspicions, | ment upon a citizen against whom no charge has been 
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presented ; who has no notice that his character is even 
thus informally implicated, and. who, instead of being 
psesent to confront his accuser, is wholly unrepresented 
before the committee. : 

But, se far as this testimony tends to implicate Mr. 
Calhoun, the course adopted by the committee is liable 
to a.much stronger objection than that merely of receiv- 
ing, and recording for publication, incompetent and im- 
proper testimony. They have evidently closed thein- 
vestigation precisely where it ought to have commenced, 
leaving upon the reputation of Mr. Calhoun all the sus- 
picion which illegal evidence could produce, and omit- 
ting to summon before them the only witness who could 
give legal testimony on the matter in question. 

Colonel Armistead states, obviously from the recollec- 
tions of a most treacherous and feeble memory, that Ge- 
neral Swift informed him, eight or nine years ago, that 
he had asked Mr. Calhoun’s permission to become con- 
cerned in some contract with the Government. This is 
the only material fact bearing upon the character of Mr. 
Calhoun ; and it must have becn obvious to the commit- 
tee that General Swift was the only witness who could 
give legal testimony in relation to it. Yet they have 
declined to summon him on their own motion, no doubt 
from a view of the subject satisfactory to themselves. 
The ground upon which I must presume they have acted 
is the incompetency of the evidence before them, and 
its utterinsufficiency to fix upon Mr. Calhoun any impu- 
tation which requires to be refuted.. But I must be per- 
mitted to say, that the incompetency and insufficiency 
of the evidence, though a very sufficient reason for re- 
jecting it altogether, is no reason at all for refusing, 
when it is improperly received and recorded, to pro- 
duce the only legal testimony by which judicial certain- 
ty could be obtained on the subject. Although, there- 
fore, the committee must have acted with a view to im- 
partial justice, the course they have pursued has been 
precisely that which is best calculated to give the most 
injurious efficacy to illegal testimony against Mr. Cal- 
houn, and to avoid the conclusive refutation which the 
production of legal evidence would undoubtedly esta- 
blish. To do away the effect of this proceeding, the 
only alternative left to Mr. Calhoun is, to place the most 
emphatic and unequivocal negative, which I am express- 
ly authorized to do, upon the imputation of his ever 
having any knowledge or belief of General Swifts par- 
ticipation in the contract, and to call upon the commit- 
tee to examine General Swift himself as to the imputed 
fact of Mr. Calhoun’s knowledge and connivance. 

Having shown that the entire mass of the testimony pro- 
duced is Jegally inadmissible on the trial of any issue 
which can be made upon Mr. Calhoun’s official conduct 
or moral integrity, it is due to the committee that I should 
explain my reasons for not objecting to it as it occurred 
in the progress of the investigation. 

Convinced of the absolute falsity of the charges pre- 
sented, and of the entire purity of Mr, Calhoun’s charac- 
ter in all the relations, public or private, in which it can 
be contemplated, I determined, from the beginning, that 
I would interpose no objection to any inquiry which the 
committee might think proper to institute, nor to any de- 
scription of evidence by which they might think proper 
to pursue it. Any attempt on my part to restrain the lati- 
tude of the investigation, or to prevent the adduction even 
of improper evidence, would have been construed by the 
malicious into a desire to screen Mr, Calhoun, behind 
technical forms, from a full and free investigation. And 
as I was satisfied that the more severe the ordeal, the 
more conclusive would be the evidence of the fidelity 
and zeal of his official conduct, Iwas the more willing 
that the investigation should assume any form which the 

committee might choose to give it, and be prosecuted by 
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any. sort of evidence which they might think proper to 
admit upon their own responsibility. f 

„But although I had a right, as the personal friend ‘of 
Mr. Calhoun, to abstain-from any interference with the 
course ofthe committee, I have no right, considering the 
relation in which’ he stands, and in which I stand, to the 
public, to sanction, by my acquiescence, a species of un- 
licensed inquisition, unknown to the jurisprudence of 
any free country, and which would furnish a precedent 
utterly subversive of the only effectual safe-guards of 
the reputation of pablic men in periods of great poli- 
tical excitement. 

Having disposed of that branch of the investigation 
which relates to the imputations upon Mr. Calhoun’s offi- 
cial integrity, it remains for me to offer a few remarks 
upon a view of this subject, which, though not involved 
in the issue referred to the committee, is evidently em- 
braced in the scope of their inquiries. It has been too 
apparent to escape the observation even of one less in- 
terested than I am to mark the bearings of this investi- 
gation, that a very large portion of the testimony can 
have no other application or object than to call in ques- 
tion the general administration of the War Department, 
while Mr. Calhoun presided over it, by holding him re- 
sponsiblé for the minute irregularities of its subordinate 
branches, and particularly those of the Engineer De- 
partment: While, therefore, the charge is specific and 
limited, the investigation is general and undefined, and 
the most obvious principles of justice require that the 
defence should at least be co-extensive with the attack, 
whether this be open and direct, or disguised and in- 
cidental. 

Assuming, then, that the general irregularities of a 
subordinate branch of the War Department, are fair sub- 
jects of inquiry, let us see whether the specifications 
are such as, admitting their truth, will fairly fix any por- 
tion of the responsibility on Mr. Calhoun. ‘The contract 
in relation to whjch the imputed irregularities occurred, 
Mr. Calhoun took 
charge of the War Department, the 8th of December, 
1817; and it is a fact of undisputed notoriety ‘that he 
found it utterly destituté of organization in almost all its 
branches, and pre-eminently so in the Engineer Depart- 
ment. The extensive operations and large disbursements 
of the then recent war, effected under asystem of admin- 
istration having neither organization nor responsibility, 
had introduced such irregularities and abuses, and caused 
the accumulation of such a mass of unsettled accounts 
and unfinished business, that the War Department was 
actually shunned by several distinguished citizens who 
were solicited to preside over it, ag an Augean stable, 
holding out in prospect the labors of Hercules, withaut 
any portion of his fame. Such being the condition of the 
Department when Mr. Calhoun became its Chief Officer, 
and every irregularity which is imputable to the Mix con- 
tract, including the omission to advertise, having been 
common and frequent in every preceding Administration, 
without any effectual effort to correct them; the injus- 
tice of holding Mr. Calhoun responsible for not correct- 
ing, ina few months, irregularities which his predeces- 
sors had not even attempted to correct in as many years, 
is too gross to be tolerated for a moment. 

It is obvious that the Head of such a Department can- 
not, upon any rational principle, be made responsible for 
a particular instance of irregularity in the details. of a 
subordinate Department. The true point of his respon- 
sibility is the general laxity and want of system from 
which the particular instance arises. If, therefore, Mr. 
Calhoun is obnoxious to any censure in the present case, 
it is for the imperfect organization of the Engineer De- 
partment on the 25th July, 1818. In this view of the 
subject, it is to be remarked that he took charge of the 
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Department. in December, 1817, at the opening of the 
session of Congress; left Washington for South Carolina, 
on indispensable business, immediately after the close of 
the session in the May following ; and did not return un- 
til the month of July, only two weeks before the contract 
in question was closed ; and was almost incessantly occu- 
pied, during these two weeks, in the deliberations of 
the Cabinet on the military occurrences of the Seminole 
campaign. f 

Under these circumstances, the irregularities in ques- 
tion cannot be imputed to.him, either in fact or in theory. 
Coming into a complicated Department, which was al- 
most literally in a state of chaos, nothing buta spirit of 

“ official quackery could have prompted him to commence 
the great work of a general and systematic reformation, 
before he had deliberately surveyed the working of its 
disordere, chinery, and ascertained both the causes of 
the existing irregularities and the most effective means of 
correcting them permanently. 

In fact, when it is considered that Mr. Calhoun first 
necessarily devoted himself to the creation and organi- 
zation of the Departments of the Quarter Master Gene- 
ral, Surgeon: General, and Commissary General, under 
an act of Congress, passed upon -his recommendation, in 
April 1818, the wonder is that the reformation of the En- 
gineer Department was commenced and completed at 
such early periods as in fact it was. I cannot believe it 
possible, therefore, the committee will select the minute 
irregularities of detail in a transaction which was con- 
ducted exclusively by subordinate officers, and of which 
the irregularities really belonged to the antecedent period 
of disorder, as criterion of Mr. Calhoun’s general ad- 
ministration of the War Department. 

Indeed, the very irregularities which we are now con- 
sidering, are the more striking, because of the perfect 
organization, responsibility, and system, which Mr. Cal- 
houn has the high merit of having subsequently im- 
parted to all the arrangements and operations of the De- 
partment. 

Standing in contrast with his own improvements, these 
petty and subordinate irregularities are exhibited in bold 
relief to the prying and invidious researċh of the censori- 
ous; and in this way not only the imperfections which 
he found in the system of administration, but the signal 
regularity which he introduced in the proceedings of the 
Department, are made to furnish matter of accusation 
against him. 

As the general industry, zeal, and ability, with which 
Mr. Calhoun discharged his official duties, are thus dis- 
tinctly put in issue by the direction which the committee 
have given to the examination, I claim the right of calling 
before them all the Heads of the subordinate Depart 
ments, who were his able coadjutors in the great work 
of reform, and of showing by their united testimony the 
condition in which he found the Department ; the fideli- 
ty and unremitting labor with which, he devoted himself 
to its improvement; and the high perfection of its ar- 
rangements, which crowned his labors with a success 
equally conducive to his own fame and to the welfare of 
his country. X must, therefore, request that the commit- 
tee will examine the following gentlemen, touching this 
branch of the inquiry; Major General Brown, General 
Thos. S. Jesup, General A. Macomb, Dr. J. Lovell, Col. 
N. Towson, Col. G. Gibson; Col. G. Bomford, Col. L 
Roberdeau, and Col. John E. Wool. If Iam not greatly 
mistaken,it will conclusively appear from their evidence, 
that the system of rigorous responsibility and strict eco- 
nomy which Mr. Calhoun introduced in the operations 

and disbursements of the Military Establishment, have 
effected an annual saving in the national expenditure of 
more than a million of dollars, to say nothing of the strik- 

“ing improvement made in the moral of the army, as well 
as in its military discipline and efficiency. ; 
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Although the views already presented show tlie injus- 
tice of liolding Mr. Calhoun in any degree responsible for 
the formal irregularities which may have existed in the 
formation of the contract with Elijah Mix, it is due to 
the historical truth of the case that I should state, that, in 
point of fact, no injury resulted to the, Government from 
those irregularities, or from the making of the contract 
with such a person. On the contrary, it was Gonclusively 
shown in the investigation which took place on the sub- 
ject in the House of Representatives in May, 1822, that, 
previous to the formation of the contract, notice was actu- 
ally given, and inquiries made, at all the points where 
suitable stone could be procured, and that Colonel Armis- 
tead, to use his own words, ‘* made experiments, by 
** having the stone quarried near Georgetown by laborers 
“t hired by the United States, and found that it could not 
“be procured and carried to Old Point Comfort for less 
“than $3 50 per perch, together with the great uncer- 
“tainty of getting vessels to transport it.” The testimo- 
ny of Commodore Rodgers, General Mason, Mr. Baker; 
of Georgetown, and various other witnesses, all concur- 
red in the uncontradicted statement, that $3 50 per 
perch was the lowest sum for which the stone could 
be delivered. And accordingly, $3 50 was the lowest 
bid except that of Elijah Mix. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the contract at $3 per perch would have been 
ruinous to Mix, but for “the very unexpected and ra- 
‘pid fall in the price of Jabor and transportation” ad- 
verted to by the witnesses in the former examination. 
Such was the conclusive force of this testimony in 1822, 
that the bare reading of it, without a single word of com- 
mentary or argument, induced the House of Representa- 
tives, by a vote of 131 to 20, to reject the report and reso- 
lution of the sclect committee which recommended a 
suspension of all appropriations for the fulfilment of that 
contract. Although, therefore, the character of Mix 
was, even at the date of the contract, stamped with in- 
famy, the fact was then wholly unknown to Mr. Calhoun, 
and I believe, to every officer of the Engineer Depart- 
ment; and however much some of those officers may 
have suffered from haying to deal with a man so profli- 
gate and unprincipled, it is clear that the Government has 
actually saved $75,000 in the whole contract, by accept- 
ing his bid. And 1 cannot but remark, in concluding this 
part of the subject, that the vigilant regard for the public 
interest with which Mr, Calhoun has invariably enforced 
upon Mix the performance of this contract, has evidently 
brought upon him the infamous calumny whieh has given 
rise to this investigation. 

I cannot bring this communication toa close without 
formally and distinctly protesting against blending the 
examination and trial of charges against the subordinate 
officers of the War Department, with the present inves- 
tigation. The injustice of such a course to those officers, 
has been already stated. It would be literally condemn- 
ing them without trial. The injustice to Mr. Calhoun is 
equally great, though not quite so obvions. Upon prin- 
ciples of association, which the committee will readily 
comprehend, it would be visiting upon Mr. Calhoun, by 
a most severe and cruel dispensation, the guilt of these 
subordinate officers, established by’a mode of proceeding 
having none of the forms of legal accusation and trial, 
but assuming the most odious of the prerogatives of those 
inquisitorial tribunals fortunately known to us only by 
the history of less favored countries. 

Finally : I cannot but express my sincere regret at the 
extraordinary delay which has characterized this proceed- 
ing, and at the great injustice and injury which have un- 
avoidably resulted to Mr. Calhoun from that circumstance 
alone. It is now more than four weeks since this com- 
mittee was charged to inquire whether the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States had been guilty of the infamous 
offence of participating, while Secretary of War, in the 
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profits of a contract made with an individual, by the De-| Mr. F. then presented to the House a paper, as ex 


artment over which he presided. The atrocious charac- 
ter of the charge, and the high station of the individual 
implicated, naturally excited in.every portion of the 
Union the most lively. interest in the proceedings of the 


committee; and the People of the United States, ata 


Joss to account for the delay upon any other supposition 
than that some evidence of guilt had been exhibited, 
have been looking, day after day, and week after week, 
with the most intense anxiety, for the result of an in- 
vestigation involving. not only the honest name of a pub- 
lic servant, who has been for fifteen years honorably and 
eminently identified with the political history of the coun- 
try, but involving, also, in no small degree, the reputation 
of that. country——whose rights and whose honor he has so 
largely contributed to defend, whose character he has so 
largely. contributed to elevate, and whose institutions he 
has so successfully labored to establish and mature. If, 
from the high honor and unsuspected parity which have 
characterized every action of his life, all who know him, 
whether friends or enemies, have looked with equal con- 
fidence to his entire acquittal .of the charge presented, 
it-can scarcely be doubted that a large portion of the Peo- 
ple of the United States, who do not know. him, must 
have regarded the unexpected procrastination of the in- 
quiry, as a circumstance inexplicable, if not suspicious. 
‘And, while Lam under the necessity, from the course 
pursued by the committee, of still farther protracting the 
investigation, I shall use every effort, in which I earnest- 
ly solicit their co-operation, to bring this long labor to a 
speedy termination. 

Ihave the honor to be, with very great respect, your 
obedient servant. ` 

GEO. McDUFFIE. 


Mr. FLOYD rose, and said, that the report which had 
just been read, with the single exception of the passage 
declaring the conviction of the innocence of the Vice 
President of the charges imputed to him, was from a ma- 
jority of the committec. After being engaged for forty 
days. in this investigation, he [Mr. F.] had, so far as he 
could collect the sense of the committee, framed a report 
accordingly, which report had not proved agreeable to 
the majority of the committee. The objection which he 
had to the report adopted was, thatit did not give the 
true color to the results of the inquiry. The report 
which he had drafted, and which he held in his hand, and 
was about to offer to the House, did justice to the views 
of the minority ; and, as an exposition of their views, he 
wished to present it to the House. Mr. F. said, he had 
gone into this inquiry with a disposition to do ample jus- 
tice to all concerned in it. The character and conduct of 
that man Mix, he said, had been marked, in the investi- 
gation, by greater atrocity than had ever been witnessed 
before since the days of Titus Oates. He would say one 
word more : During those days when he, and others with 
him, were stigmatized as “ ruthless Radicals,” for think- 
ing as he still thought—for disapproving of Yellow Stone 
expeditions, and enormous expenditures for unnecessary 
fortifications—he must yet say, in justice to Mr. Cat- 
noun, that, as regarded the Department of War itself, the 
then Secretary had been of as much benefit to the coun- 
try as any man, in similar circumstances, could be. Pre- 
vious to the year 1818, there had existed the greatest 
confusion in the organization of that Department. The 
Engineer Department had followed the Chief of Engi- 
neers wherever he moved ; other branches of the admi- 
nistration of the War Office were but little better array- 
ed, and there was a general want of responsibility for dis- 
bursements of public money. The then Secretary (now 
Vice-President) had, Mr, F. was satisfied, imparted an 
organization.and a regularity to the Department, such as 
it had never before possessed, and which were highly 
creditable to him as a public officer. 


pressing the views of the minority of the committee ; and 
the paper being about to be read—. - 

_ Mr. WRIGHT said, he didnot rise to interpose any ob- 
jection to the proposition of the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Froxn,] but to say a word on the part of a majority 
of the committee, whose organ he was, in reply. to the re- 
marks of that gentleman. He understood the gentleman 
to say that the paper he exhibited as containing the views 
ofthe minority of the committee, contained a clearer view 
of the transactions of the committee than the report made 
by the majority. - 

{Mr. FLOYD explained, that he had not meant to enter 
into any controversy with the majority of the committee, 
but merely to say that, as one of the minority of the com- 
mittee, he did not approve of the color of the report. ] 

Mr. WRIGHT: The gentleman now says he did not 
like the color given by the report to the transactions be- 
fore the committee, and thereforeehe was induced to of- 
fer his project. Sir, said Mr. W., the committee have 
given no color to the facts detailed in the report. ‘The 
majority studiously avoided giving any color, or express- 
ing their opinion on facts relating to other than the direct 
matter before them. Therein, he said, would be found 
to be much of the difference between the report and 
the paper now exhibited. He said there would also be 
found another difference, which he considered material 
in such a paper, and he believed a majority thought that 
the principal objection to the paper offered as a report. 
That was in this—both papers unqualifiedly pronounced 
the innocence of the Vice President, and the infamous 
character of Mix, rendering him unworthy of belief. 

The report, when it had asserted that, sought no more 
to establish the fact by a detailed reference to his testi- 
mony. It was not thought necessary or proper to do so. 
The paper offered asserts the fact of Mix’s infamy, and 
then labors, through many pages, to prove the assertion 
true, thus wasting its force upon an immaterial matter, 
and losing sight of the principal matter in view. The 
paper offered employs many hard and harsh words, in 
characterizing Mix’s evidence, which a majority thought 
unnecessary, and highly improper ina report of a com- 
mittee made to this House. ‘hey could not add to Mix’s 
infamy, but might detract from the respect the members 
of the committee felt for themselves and the House. 
These, I believe, Sir, were the principal objections with 
the majority of the committee, against adopting the pa- 
per now offered as their report. 

Mr. W. said, he had no sort of objection to the gentle- 
man presenting his vicws to the House, in any way most 
agrecable to himself, or to any order the House might feel 
disposed to make on them. 

‘The paper presented by Mr. FLOYD, as expressive of 
the views of the minority of the committee, was then 
read, as follows : 


The Select Committec, to whom was referred the com- 
munication of the Vick Presrpen, of the 29th Decem- 
ber last, have had the same under consideration, and 
report: 

‘That the committee convened, as soon after their ap- 
pointment as could be done with convenience, to consi- 
der the subject referred to them. The first step which 
they thought it advisable to take, was, to inform the Vice 
President that the committee was organized, and would 
receive any communication he might think proper to 
make. 'Fhis was accordingly done on the 2d of January 
last; in reply to which the committee received a letter 
on the 3d, stating, that his communication to the House, 
of the 29th December last, would make known ‘to the 
committee his motive for soliciting an inquiry ; that he 
had nothing further to add than to reiterate his desire to 
have a full investigation ; and that, in order to avoid the 
inconvenience and delay of communicating by letter, he 
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tract, which involved the necessity of summoning nymer- 
ous Witnesses ‘from distant- parts, who wëre believed ‘to 
possess knowledge of this contract; consequently: 
quiring much.time for their examination. ae : 
The committee are, however, unanimously of opinion, 
that there is nothing in the evidence to warrant a belief, 
or even. the slightest suspicion, that the Vice-President 
was interested in any contract made with the Department 
of War, whilst he was entrusted with the discharge of its 
duties, or that he, either directly or indirectly, participat- 
edin the profits of any such contract, or that hé con- 
nived at such participation in any of his subordinate 
‘officers. i 
` From the prominentfgure which Elijah Mix makes in 
this transaction, throughout, occupying the two-fold. atti- 


had requested Mr, McDuffié to_act'as his friend before 
the committee. Upon the receipt of this letter, Mr, Mc- 
Duffie wag admitted accordingly. 0 
“The committee then proceeded to“inquire whether 
there weré any charges on file in the Department of War, 
orany papèr or doctiment which went to show that the 
Vice President had been, whilst Sécretary of that: De- 
partment, engaged in any contract, or in the profits of 
which he in any way participated. The result of this in- 
quiry: was, that there were no charges, or other evidencës, 
ofany kind, against him. | : Peat as 

é as a confidential letter, signed by E. Mix, and ad- 
dressed'to the author of “Hancock,” who was known to 
be. Major Satterlee Clark, a Paymaster, who had been dis- 
missed from the Service whilst’Mr. Calhoun was Sécretary 


of the Ds of War, for not settling. his accounts, | tude of an informer and a witness, seems to demand of the 
as, will distinétly seen by reference to the festi- | committee a ‘direct expression of the opinion they have 
mony “of ‘owson, had appeared in one of the news- | formed. of his general character for veracity, as well as of 


the specific opinion they haye formed in relation to some 
of the most prominent parts of his testimony. 

On the subject. of his general character for veracity, 
‘they have no hesitation in-saying, that he is entirely des- 
titute of the slightest claim to be believed upon his oath. 

They have come to this conclusion, not only from the 
testimony of respectable witnesses, going to establish the 
general infamy of his character, but from the total -disre- 
gard for tenth which he manifested during the progress of 
his examination, and the numerous contradictions in which 
he involved himself whilst giving in his testimony in. the 
presence of the committee. 

- Without attempting to detail the numerous instances 
in which it is apparent to the committee that he has 
sworn to wilful and deliberate falsehoods, they have con- ` 
fined themselves to those parts of his testimony which 
demand a separate and distinct consideration on other 
grounds. f 

On his first examination, he produced a letter written 
by Major Vandeventer to him, dated the 7th of August, 
1818, commencing with the following mutilated sentence: 
«I am very sorry that the » who are concerned in the 
«contract, will not agree to admit George on.the terms 
«you have stated.” SE od 

The letter then goes on tostate, that the writer (Van. 
deventer) had informed Major Cooper, his father-in-law, 
that there was one other person concerned in the con- 
tract, whose name was not to be mentioned ; and the let- 
ter scems to be designed to prevail upon Mr. Cooper to be- 
come one of the sureties for the fulfilment of the contract, 
without the condition, on which it appears he_was insist- 
ing, that his son George should have one-fourth, of the 
contract. Mix states that this letter was obliterated when 
he received it, and that he does not know what weré the 
words that have been erased. The committee are decid- 
edly of opinion, that the erasure was made by Mix, for 
the purpose of throwing a mystery over the matter, and 
of exciting suspicion that the person alluded to in the 
part obliterated was Mr. Calhoun. 

That the obliteration was not made by the writer of the 
letter is clear, from several obvious considerations. If he 
had been so desirous to conceal the words erased, the ob- 
vious and natural course would have been, to have omit- 
ted. them altogether, instead of first writing them down 
and then making an erasure that rendered the sentence 
unintelligible, í . i 

Another circumstance, that tends to satisfy the com- 
mittee that the erasure was made by Mix, is the manifest 
difference between the ink with which the letter is writ- 
ten, and that with which the erasure is made, and the 
equally striking resemblance between the ink used in 
| making the erasure in question, and that used in making 
other erasures in the same letter, which Mix acknow- 
ledges were made by himself. It is obvious to the com- 
mittee, that the word ‘the’ is left unobliterated: imme- 


papers, printed in this District, and the Vice President, in 
his commuiinication to the committee, of the 3d of January” 
last, having referred to it, and desiring a full investiga- 
tion, the committee felt it their duty to examine the 
whole subject fully and freely, ay containing the founda- 
tion of his letter to the House of Representatives. 

From aw inquiry into this subject, it was ascertained by 
the committee that Howes Goldsborough and Elijah 
Mix. were ‘conip¢titors for a. contract with the Govern- 
ment of the United States in December last, and, on 
Goldsborough’s’ arriving in this city, he procured from 
Major Satterlee Clark, the author of the publications 
signed ‘ Hancock,” a copy of the confidential letter from 
Mix to the author of Hancock, to be used’in depriving 
Mix of the contract, should fie find it necessary. 

From this copy a transcript was taken by Wm. F. 
Thornton, the junior Editor of the Phenix Gazette, and 
published by him in that paper the next day, which was 
the 28th of December last, sccompanicd with his edito- 
rial remarks. ` : f 

This letter of Mix to the author of Hancock is au exhi- 
bit among the files of the committee, and was acknow- 
ledgéd by him to be in his own hand writing. ‘The mo- 
tives which induced him to make this communication, he 
lias himself developed. To extort money seems to have 
been his aim, without any scruples as to the means by 
which his object was to be accomplished. 

From a view of the whole evidence on this part of the 
subject, the committee are unable to find any thing war- 
ranting. the belief that the officer at the head of the 
Department of War had any agency in the publication of 
this letter in the Phanix Gazette. 

It is due, however, to Mr?Calhoun, that the committee 
should state, that his communication to the House of Re- 
presentatives was founded exclusively on the publication 
in the Phanix Gazette of the 28th of December, and that 
the facts assumed in that communication, viz: That the 
letter of Mix to the author of Hancock had been made 
the basis of an official act, and would, of course, be filed 
among the records of the Department, were-professedly | 
stated; the first upon the authority of that paper, and 
the second as an -inference from the statement contained 
in it. ee 

In the early stage of this investigation, the committee 
discovered, fiom the letter of ‘Major Vandeventer to E. 
Mix, dated the 7th of August, 1818, and to which they 
refer, thata person Whose name was. to have been kept 
secret, was interested. in the contract, commonly called 
the Mix, or Rip Rap Contract. Pe aoe aes 

On making this discovery, the committee felt bound, if 
possible, to bring to light this hidden associate ; andin 
following up their inquiries, they have been led ‘into a 
much wider field than could at first have been anticipat- 
ed. They have, in short, found it necessary, to go tho- 

roughly into the origin and history of the Rip Rap Con. 
Vou, 1U.—73 
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diately preceding the erasure, in order to. raise a suspi- 
cion that the word: “Secrétary,” or ‘f Secretary of War,” 
occupied the blotted space which followed: But aọt un- 
derstanding’ the rules of grammar, which, otherwise, is an 
ingenious device, has Jett, visible tlie worde «who are 
« concerned,” immediately after the erastire ; from'which 
it ig evident that the definite article preceding the erasure 
must Have agreed, not with <‘ Secretary,” but with some 


common substantive in the plural. number, such as * the’ 
‘other gentlemen,” ‘‘the rest of the gentlemen,” ac-! 


cording.to the explanation given by Major. Vandeventer. 
Phisiexplanation of the words. obliterated, which is sl- 
most self-evident, conclusively shows, that Vandeventer 
could have no motive to make fhe obliteration, and as 
clearly shows the base motives by which Mix must have 
been actuated in making it. . 

“Tf, to these circumstances, we add tlie oath of Major 
Vandeventer, that he did not make the erasure, thg fact 
that Mix did is established by a conclusive weight of evi; 
dense., ` 


On his first examination, Mix'stated that, previous to- 


the 13th of April, 1821, he. presented to Mr. Calhonn, 
among other papers explanatory of his claims, a letter 
from Major Vandeventer to him, (Mix,) written whilst 
they were both in the city of New York, dated the 1st of 
Apni, 1821, and-containing a copy of a confidential: letter 
which Vandeventer had that. morning written, from New 
York, to Mr. Calhoun.” In the first mstance, Mix stated 
to the committee.that he could not recollect the contents 
of the confideitial letter, farther than that it informed Mr. 
Calhoun that Mix had been brought to terms, and would 
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wrote such a_letter.to Mr. Calhoun, and also states, that, 
on the occasion alluded tø by Mix, when he states the 
Joss of the letter in the Department of War, he had no- 


‘thing further to do: with.the bundle of ‘papers than to take 


them from Mr. Calhoun’s table, in compliance with his 
order, and déliver them tothe messenger at the: door, to 
be handed by him to Mr. Mix. . He also statef that the 
bundle appeared not to have been-opened at 3 and 
Captain Smith also says that Mr- Calhoun was engaged in 
official business with him during the- whole time the pa- 
pers remained there. : T ie 

The Committee have no hesitation in pronounciiig 
these alleged copies of a confidential letter from Major 
Vandeventer to Mr. Callioun, to be gross fabrications, 
and that the whole story about receiving such a letter 
from Vandeventer, and losing it in the Department of 
War, is a tissue of falsehood throughout. ; 

To say nothing of Mix’s character, ana the, positive de- 
nial of Vandeventer, both as to the fact of writing such a 
letter, and as to the-fact of taking it out of the bundle in 
the Department of War, the story is, in itself, so impro- 


‘bable, and. contains so many internal evidences of fabrica- 


tion, that the Committee feel bound to reject the papers 


presented as-forgerics. f 


— Itappeats that Major Vandeventer- had gone to New 
‘York to prevail upon Mix to consent to. the transfer to 
‘Goldsborough, and had succeeded in that object by per- 
sonal communication. It ia quite likely, therefore, that 
he used all the arguments he could suggest in the con- 
versations he had with Mix on. the subject, previous to 
obtaining his consent ; and it is particularly to be presum- 
ed, that, if he had any thing confidential, he. would have 
communicated it verbally, and not in writing. i: 
Nothing can be more unnatural and'improbable upon 
the face of it, than that he would have formally reduced 
to writing, and sent toa man who was in the same city 
with him, confidential matter, which he must have previ- 
ously stated in conversation, if the whole be not a fabri- 
cation. In addition to the improbability of the story it- 
self, the papers presented as copies of the confidential 
letter have internal evidences of their having been fabri- 
cated by Mix. He swears that they were all taken from 
the original, whilst in his possession. If he had merely 
taken copies from the original, it would have been much 
easier to take a true copy than an incorrect one, and all 
the objects of copying would be defeated by not making 
the copy accurate. Now, it is found that all the three 
copies, taken, as he says, from the same original, differ 
from each other in the construction, composition, and ar- 
rangement of the sentcices. But the most conclusive 
badge of forgery stamped upon the papers themselves, 
is their composition. They are evidently composed by 
an illiterate man, who does not understand the art of writ- 
ing good English, and correspond, in this respect, with 
the general character of Mix’s composition. On the con- 
trary, from the letters of Major Vandeygnter, it is obvious 
that he writes correctly and gratnmatitally. Moreover, 
it is highly improbable, in the nature of things, that Mix 
should have taken three separate copies, unless we sup- 
pose he had a foresight of its loss ; and even if that had 
been the casé, he would have taken one correct copy, 
instead of shree incorrect ones. ‘The story relative to the 
loss of the original is-equally improbable, and is accom- 
panied by palpable contradictions. He first stated’ that 
he lost it previous'to the-13th ‘of April, 1821 ; and, after- 
wards, that it was five or six months, er a’ year, before Mr. 
Calhoun left the Department*of War. ‘That he should 
have left the papers with Mr. Calhoun, to.bé deliberately 
examined, and returned, and asked: for them in five or 


-six minutes, can only be accounted for upon’ the suppa- 
sition that his object, from the béginning, was to give a 
plaiisible face to the story he was inventing. 


The whole of bis evidence relative to: this letter is con- 


j 
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tradictory and suspicious. He stated, in the first instance, 
that one of the copies was nearly correct, but that the 
one he then had with him was so inaccurate that he would 
not present it. Thé next day, when he produced all 
three of the copics, he could not téh which was the most 
accurate, of whether the one which he had “refused to 
give up, as being too inaccurate, was less accurate’ than 
the rest. That copy, in fact, contains all that the others 
contain, and is at least equally as full as they are. . 

The next portion of the testimony of Mix, which the 
Committee think proper'to notice separately, is the letter 
of Major Vandeventer, of the 17th of October, 1820, 
which he produced oti his second examination, with the 
accompanying testimony, given by him, as to the execu: 
tion of the second bond. Major. Vandeventer had stated 
that the second bond was executed a short time after the 
first, to wit, some tiine in the early part of the Fall of 1818. 

Mix produced this letter of the 17th of October, 1820, 
written by Vandeventer to him, at New York, in which 
Mix is requested to ‘attend to the bond.” Seizing upon 
this expression in Vandeventer’s letter, to give color to 
his story, he swears that the bond was executed in New 
York about the date of the letter, and that the reference 
in ‘that Jetter was to the executing of the bond. After 
vepeatedly swearing to this fact, in answer to several 
questions, he was asked if he distinctly recollected to 

ave signed the bond, and to have seen the sureties sign 
it in the latter part of 1820. To this. he answered, that 
he distinctly recollected signing the bond, but not in the 
Fall of 1820. 


was executed a short time after the first! Major Vande- 


venter states, that the request in the letter of the 17th of 


October, 1820, about the bond, referred to the procuré- 


ment of the certificate of the Recorder, as to the sufki- 
ciency of the securities ; and General Swift swears, that 
the second bond was lodged in the Engineer Depart- 
mentin the Fall of 1818, before he left the office of Chief 


Engineer. . 


It is evident, therefore, that the whole of Mix’s testi- 


mony, relative to the execution of the second bond, in 
1820, is wantonly and maliciously false, and intended to 
discredit Vandeventer. l 
The last piece of the testimony of Elijah Mix, upon 
which the Committee deem it necessary to pronouhce a 
separate and specific opinion, is the letter of Major Van- 
deventer, of the 3d of August, 1818, with the accompany- 
ing explanations. ‘This letter was produced at the close 
of his second examination, after he had repeatedly stated 


that he had no other letters of Vandeventer in his posses- 


sion. The letter was mutilated in several places by cutting 
out words ; and as these mutilations render the letter un- 
intelligible to a certain extent, the Committee feel it their 
duty to express theiv opinion, both as to the person who 
made them, and as to the object for which they were 
made. They have no hesitation in saying they were made 
by Mix, for the purpose of exciting suspicion against Mr. 
Calhoun, and that he is not to be credited when he says 
it was done by Vandeventer. That the House may have 
the means of ‘estimating the character of this witnéss, the 
Committee have thought it expedient to state, briefly and 
distinctly, the circumstances connected with this part of 
his testinony. “Near the close of his last examination, he 
voluntarily ‘stated to the Committec, that, since his first 
examination, Major Vandeventer had come to him, and 
requested to know whether he could find the letter of 
the 3d of August, stating that he desired permission to 
cut outor erase certain words that. were in it; ‘that he 
(Mix) found the letter the next day, and carried it'to 
Vandeventer, at the Department of War, who requested 
him not to speak about it there, for that they were watch- 
ed, and would be overlicard, and proposed ‘to go to thie 
house of Mix that night, to converse with him on the sub- 
ject; that Vandeventer carne to his house, accordingly, 
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He ‘then admitted, that the second bond | 
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and prevailed upon him, by importunity; -to. permit: the, 
Letter to be mutilated, and that it was mutilated accord- 
ingly, by Vandeventer. In answer to repeated questions, 
seeking to ascertain the .words ‘cut-out, he always 

swered that headid not know any thing of them ; yet stat” 
ed that.the words cut out in two separate places, were, 


Major Vandeventer, on being recalled, stated thet. he 


had never seen the letter in question since he wrote it; 
that Mix never had been to’sce him at the Department of 
War since his first examination. 


Independently of the established infamy of Mix’s cha- 


racter, and the positive dezial of Major Vandeventer, this 
story“has all the characteristics of a fabrication. “Nothing 


is more improbable, than that Major Vandeventer should 
have placed himself completely in the power of an enemy, 
who was using every effort to destroy his character ; and, 
if he had ever'done so, he would rather have obtained 
possession of the letter, and-destroyed it, than have left 
it in the hands of his enemy, just so far mutilated as to 
excite suspicion, and no farther. Forjit is to be remark- 
ed, that the word the” is artfully left immediately pre- 
ceding two or three of the excisions, with the view, no 


doubt, of making the impression that the word ‘t Secre- 


tary” existed in the space cut out ; though Mix repeated- 
ly said that he did not know what were the words cut 
out. The Committee, therefore, cannot entertain a doubt 
that the mutilations in the letter were made by Mix. 

This contract, though formed on the 25th of July, 18f8, 
between General J. G. Swift, Chief Engineer, onthe part 
of the United States, and Elijah Mix, for himself, for:the ` 
delivery of one hundred: and fifty thousand percheg of 
stone, at the Rip Raps in Hampton Roads, was soon af- 
terwards divided into four parts, as will be sħown`by the 
Jetters of Major Vandeventer, bearing date the 3d and 
7th of August, 1816, in the manner following : One- 
fourth part to Mix, one-fourth part to Vandeventer, oiie- 
fourth part to Jennings, and one-fourth part to a‘person 
whose name was to be kept secret. i 

The only explanation on this part of the subject, which 
it is in the power of the Committee to give, is, that they 
believe the erasures and excisions in the letters of the Sd 
of August, 1818, and the.17th of Octobér, 1820, contain- 
ed the words of “the General” or “General Swift,” as, 
at the time of writing them, Major Vandeventer believed 
GenerA Swift was concerned in the contract ; which ini- 
pression he now swears was made by the representations 
of Mix, and was retained, until pending the-investigation 
in 1822, when the General made oath that he never had 
been interested in that contract. Mr. Jennings also 
swears, that he was informed by Mix that Gen. Swift was 
interested in his contract. Mix also admits.that he might 
have told Vandeyenter so. j 

Immediately after this contract was closed, a'bond wag 
given for the fulfilment of its conditions, in the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, dated the 5th of August, 1818, 
and signed by Elijah Mix, George Cooper, Samuel Coop- 
er, and James Oakley. Sealed and delivered in presence 
of John Martin and Simon Hillyer. 

To which is attached the. following certificate of the 
Recorder of New York: mae 

“Phe sureties having been by me duly sworn, Ido 
hereby approve‘of them as good and sufficrent.. 

«New York, 5th Aug. 1818. _R. RIKER.” 


Upon this bond’s being received at the Engineer De- 
partment, an advance of $10,000 upon the contract ‘was 
made to Mix, by a draft upon the Branch Bank of the U. 


States at New York. After this period,.it was discovered, 


that there were two errors in the bond): first, that it was 


for the delivery of one hundred thousand perch of stone, 
“instead of one hundred and fifty thousand, which the“ 


contract called for ; next, that the name of George Cooper 
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was placed in the bond as one of the constractors, when 
Mix alone was the contractor, ine : 

Some time after the date of this bond, it was cancelled, 
and 6ne formed to suit the provisions of the contract, in 
all particulats, and was: forwarded to the Engineer De- 

aittment, which second bond, was dated the 5th’ of Au- 
gust, 1818, the same day on which. the first was dated. 
At what precise period this bond was received at the En- 
gineer Department, is not known, but, if the testimony 
of General Swift and Major Vandeventer is correct, it 
must have been early in the Fall of 1818. 

The sum of $10,000 was drawn from the Treasury, it is 
supposed, upon a verbal requisition, as there is nothing 
written upon the subject. This, however, previous to 
the-date of this transaction, was sometimes the case, as 
appears from the testimony of General Swift, and from the 
communication of the Secretary of the Department of 
var tothe Committee, dated the 10th day of February, 

T 

The Committee think it further necessary to state, that 
‘herċettificate of the Recorder of New York, which. was 
attached to-the first or the cancelled bond, is not attached 
to the second: or new bond, but that, when a copy of this 
pond was Sent to a committee of the House, in. the year 
1822, the copy of the certificate of the old was attached 
to the new. bond; and certified by an officer to bea true 
copy. .The manner in which this irregularity happened 
js accounted for in’ the-testimony of Captain Smith. It 
does not: appear, in any part of this inquiry, that the 
United States sustained any injury, although there were 
some irregularities, 

After taking all the testimony which could be had, calcu- 
lated to throw light on the subject, the Committee feel it 
their duty to state to the House, that there is nothing in 
the evidence warranting a belief, or that tends to induce 
even the slightest suspicion, that Mr, Calhoun was, either 
directly or indirectly, concerned in any contract made 
with the Department of War, whilst he was Secretary of 
that Department, or that he participated in the profits of 
any such contract, or that he connived at any such partici- 
pation in. ahy ‘of his subordinate officers ; and that, in 
their opinion, there.are no grounds for any farther pro- 
cecdings. 

On motion of Mr. FLOYD, the above paper was then 
ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

Mr SAUNDERS, of North Carolina, moyed that, the 
paper referred to in the report of the Committee, as con- 
taining’ the protest of Mr. M’DUFFIE, on the behalf of 
Mr. Cavnown, against cerfain acts of the Committee, be 
now réad. i . 

The SPEAKER replied, that the motion was not in or- 
der, as the report and documents had just been laid upon 
the table by the House, and ordercd to be printed. ` The 
motion, however, might be received by leave of the 
House. ee io f A 

The quéstion being put, leave was granted for the mo- 
tion; and ag 

Mr, SAUNDERS renewed his motion. — ; 

Mr. WRIGHT opposed tlie reading of this document, 
unless the other documents accompanying the report 
were.read also. If this were read, he should call for the 
reading of all the rest. , l 

Mr. SAUNDERS replied, that, should the gentleman 
do so, it would be fur the House to say whether his call 
should be complied with. ` 

-The question was then put on reading the document, 
embraced by the motion of Mr. SAUNDERS, and nega- 
se sg Bl : 


tiv 
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| To the Speaker of the House of. Representatives of the U. S. 
l 7 Wasurnetor, Feb. 13, I 827. 


Sın : I cannot but express my regret, that the Select 
Committee of the. House of Representatives, appointed on 
the Vice President's letter of thé 29th of December last, 
haye’-not a¢companied theif report ‘to the House by a 
-communication of mine, of thé Ist-instant, éxplanatory of, 
transactions, as faras I am concerned, in connexion with 
the subject of investigation. ‘Deeming this communicà- 
tion as necessary for that purpose, {herewith transmit it, 
with its accompanying documents, and pray that it may 
be received by the House, and placed among the papers 
presented by the Committee, connected with this inves- 
tigation. . 

I havethe honor to be, with perfect respect, your most 
obedient servant, C. VANDEVENTER. 

The petition was read. . 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that, in presenting this petition, 
he did not intend to give any statement of his own senti- 
ments in relation to. the petitioner. He knew nothing 
about the testimony to which it referred, whether of an 
inculpatory-or of an.exculpatory character. In presenting 
it, he would only do to this person an act of justice which 
he would be willing to perform in all similar cases. He 
concluded his observations, by moving that the petition 
and scoompanying documents be laid upon the table’and 

rinted. | ‘ 
F Mr. BRENT asked for a division of the motion, and 
that the question be first taken on laying the petition on 
the table. i ian ` - 

The question was so divided accordingly, and the 
House ordered the petition to be Jaid qn the table. 

The question then recurred on printing the petition 
and document ; and on this question a debate arose. 

Mr. WRIGHT stated, that, during the course of their 
investigation, the committee had not only received the 
paper now laid before the House, but also several other 
communications from different individuals, who consider- 
ed themselves as in any degree affected by the testimony. 
All those which the committee judged to belong to the 
subject-matter of their inquiry, they had included among 
the documents accompanying their report to the House. 
Those which they did not consider as pertinent to the in- 
quiry committed to them, they returned to the individuals 
from whom they had. been received. The present com- 
munication was one of those thus returned. - As the sub- 
jécts of it referred to the character of the individual him- 
self, and to certain. inferences, injurious to that, character, 
which might possibly arise from the testimony, and not to 
the charges against the’ late Secretary of War, the com- 
mittee considered it as not pertaining to.the inquiry. as- 
signed to them by order of the House, and did not see 
why they ought to summon witnesses and collect testi- 
mony, with a view to exculpate this individual more than 
any other witnesses who had appeared before them. The 
committee knew him. only in the character of a witness. 
They had iinputed to him no blame, nor expressed any 
opinion with regard tò his conduct, and they could not 
consent to be diverted ‘from the main object of their ap- 
pointment by an unnecessary exainination. The papers 
had therefore been returned to bim, and now he comes to 
this House, and asks that documents and arguments in- 
tendéd to cxculpate him, may be appended to the testi- 
mony reported by the committee, and published with it, 
at the public expense. Such a proceeding would, he bës 
lieved, be altogether novel. All the witnesses who had. 
‘heen examined, might, with equal propriety, ask that 
their own arguments and explanations on the. subject of 
r spect to. their own conduct, 
jilgated under an- order of this, 
ion would not prevail.. 


1 printed and pron 
House... He trusted ‘the 
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Mr. FORSYTH. replied, that it was not any part of his 
intention to impute blame to the committee, for having | 
returned irrelevant, papers to their owners. ‘They. had, 
no. doubt, done what they thought to be right, and 
what was right. . They ought not to. have been .diverted 
from the duty assigned them by any investigation not 
made under an order of the House... But here. was:testi- 
mony. about to be produced, to be. printed, under an order 
of this House, which cannot but affect, favorably-or-other- 
wise, the character of this petitioner. _ He’ is a-public.of- 
ficer; his character is dear-to him; and all he asks is, 
that the House will give the same:-publicity to what ex- 
culpates his character,.as they do to what tends to impli- 
cate it. He does not.ask. the House. for any investiga- 
tion; nor does he complain that the.committee declined 
catering into any. Mr. F. said, he was very. sensible 
that, if this practice should become frequent, it -might 
lead,to great abuses, and that the Housewould be em- 
barrassed in refusing, where, to grant it, would be impro- 
per. But this was a case important and novel: in its cha- 
racler, and he hoped the House would comply with the 
request of the petitioner. : 

Mi: BARTLETT expressed his hope that, before the 
House complied with this request, it would reflect fora 
moment on the consequences to which it must Jead, both 
as affecting the public business and the public expendi- 
ture, Jf Mr. Vandeventer thinks himself inculpated by 
any of the testimony which has appeared before the com- 
mittee, and the House is disposed to consider his petition 
on that subject, let his memorial and papers go to a com- 
mittee of the House. But, where is thisto end? Mix 
may next come forward, and may possibly think that he 
is a little implicated by this testimony. He will probably 
come and present another volume to. be printed. by the 
House ; and, as a witness, he would have the same right 
to be heard as Vandeventer had. If any.thing. was to be 
done with these papers, he hoped they would be sent to 
a committee of the House. 

Mr. HAMILTON said that he rose for the purpose -of 
making but a single suggestion, as it seemed to him that 
his fricnd from Georgia [Mr. Forsyru] had omitted a 
material point in his statement. He would, however, ask 
to. Izy down a general principle, that, whenever in the 
inquisitorial action of a comittee of this House, it makes 
a harsh or unjust friction on the character of an individual, 
although he may appcar as a witness, they are bound by 
every consideration of justice, to enable such individual 
to put his exculpation on the very record which contains 
the accusatory charge. He did not mean to say that a 
committee were bound to try a collateral issue, involving 
the character of.a witness, but that his own protest 
should be received, without prevented by some insupera- 
ble views of public convenience, which he did not in this 
case perceive. ' 

Besides, Major Vandeventer is a public oficer, in whose 
character the public have an interest. He is the Chief 
Clerk of the very Department, the former administration 
of which has been airaigned. If he has been unjustly 
inculpated, he is entitled to be heard, more especially in 
a form in which-he now asks so little. 

Let it not be said that no part of the measure of justice 
which is meted out to so high a functionary asa Vice. 
President, should be accorded to a more subordinate of- 
ficer. ‘Lhe principles of an exact and equal justice apply 
to. both. : 

It is true, Sir, that the Vice President has been most 
vilely slandered by-a base calumniator ; for we have fallen 
on evil times indeed. But, Sir, whilst the Department of, 
War has repudiated all knowledge of the dissemimation of 
this calumny, I shoulé have liked—{Here the SPEAKER 
called Mr. HAMILTON to order.] 

I submit, Sir. .L.was, however, about to conclude by 
saying, that the characters of our public officers are 


worthy-of our conservation. . In these-evjl. times, theres 
putations of the best and purest. men-among us are not 
safe :-even so.eyil, Sir, that notwithstaading the obliga- 
tions of truth and honor under which you are known~to 
act--notwithstanding the. regard. you are:known to pay to 
the'refined and sober decencies. of life—you -have been 
elsewhere ‘most injuriously charged. with having packed 
a jury for the trial of this very issue. [Here Mro FAMIL- 
‘FON- was called to order by Mr. WEBSTER, and others.] 
Sir, [said Mr. H.] do I understand the gentleman ‘from 
Massachusetts ? Does he call me to order for calling you 
an honest man? . 

[The SPEAKER here declared Mr. HAMILTON to be 
out.oforder,.and required him to take his seat, which put 
an end to his remarks.]} À Ne 

Mr: CLARKE next addressed the House. He said 
that, individually, he felt little concern-as to what direc- 
tion shouldbe given to this matter.. If his sympathies 
alone were to govern him,.he might be in fayor of the 
course now proposed ; but, as there existed, in fact, no 
‘reason why this paper should be-printed, in preference 
to an argument of any other of the witnesses before the 
committee, -he was opposed to the.present motion. Asa 
member of this House, he was not:willing to depart from 
the ancient usages of the House, so far as to order the 
printing of this paper: For, he asked, what is this paper 
which is thus presented ? It is an argument presented to 
the House in writing, by an individual who says that con- 
clusions unfavorable to his character may possibly be 
drawn from certain facts reported to the House. Is it 
usual, Sir, for a person not before the House—an indivi- 
dual against whom no.testimony has been taken, to ob- 
trude himself upon thé House, with a long-argument, and 
ask that it.may be printed, lest, peradventure, an infer- 
ence against him may be drawn from facts reported by a 
committee ? The public prints are open to him: ifthe is 
desirous to present to the public an argument, they afford 
him the means of doing it, otherwise than-at-the publie 
expense. It has been certified to the House, by its com- 
mittee, that various papers have been presented to the 
committee by different individuals, which haye been re- 
turned to them asinrclevant to the inquiry with which 
the committee was charged. ‘The gentleman who has 
caused this paper to be presented, is one of the indivi- 
duals whose papers were thus returned: He has been 
examined before the committee, as a witness his expla- 
nations have been made before the committee, upon oath, 
as gentlemen will see, if they have paticnce to wait till 
the papers ane. printed ; and, when not on oath, he wishes 
to make statements to contradict the report of thé com- 
mittee of this House. Every explanation. which is given 
in the paper now presented was given before the com- 
mittee, upon oath, and would have its due influence upon 
the House, when: they came to pass-upon the subject. 
Why, then, should this individual be heard on this: ocea- 
sion? Js he implicated in the report of the committee ? 
Lask the gentlemen who wish this paper to be printed, 
to-refer the House toa single expression in the report, 
by «which his conduct is arraigned, or by which he is 
brought as a culprit before this House. . There is nothing 
of that character in the report. The committee. has 
taken testimony, and presented it to the House ; -and the 
inference from the facts is left to be drawn by this 
House, untrammelled and uyinfluenced by any opinion 
expressed by the committeé. The committee, unwil- 
ling that there should be a semblance even of injustice 
te any one, in their report, bad studiously. avoided draw- 
ing inferences, where they. were not too obvious to be 
overlooked.. , 
` With much more propriety than inthe case now before 
the House, might Mix apply to this House, and ask for 
the printing of a written. argument, Upon him the com- 
mittee has expressed an opinion : they have pronounced 
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him infamous, and unworthy of belief-upon. his oath—a 
serious charge : but- upon: the gentleman who now asks 
his argument to be received and printed,-the committee 
` have passed no judgment. “They ‘have heard him patient- 
ly before them, and his explanations have been reported 
to the House’ When the.comnmittee wêre about to close 
their labors, the paper now offered-to the House’ was 
presentéd to the committee. - After hearing it read; the 
committee believed. that this paper had-perfornied its 
office, and it was: returned to the individual ‘to whom it 
belonged. : v 4 ‘ 
_It was now presented to this House : for what purpose ? 
To prevent this House passing judgment upon the matter 
towhich it refers? - Not'so::for-the subject to which. it 
refers is not before the House. No: itis presented to 
influence this House in favor of the manner in which this 
individual has discharged his public, duties—to bespcak 
him fair with the members of this House. Does such a 
proceeding, for such an object, become the dignity of 
this House ? It would be much ‘more becoming the dig- 
nity. of the House, and of the members, to read the testi- 
many which has becn reported, and then to receive from 
Major Vandeventer, privately, if they thought proper, 
such explanations as he might wish to give, - : 

Gentlemen seem to think that these papers ought to be 
prized, because Major Vandeventer is’ an officer. of the 
Government, whose character may be seriously affected 
by the report of the committee. Let it be recollected, 
also, ‘that this: man’ Mix- is; ortas been,‘an officer of the 

_ Governments Mr. Clark, also, who has made some figure 
in-this investigation, has been, and in some sense is ‘yet, 
an officer of the Government. Col. Armistcad is an offi- 
cer of the Government, too. And are we, from each of 
these witnesses, to reccive and print an argument—not a 
statement of facts—but an argument to influence our 
judgments? Surcly not. Mr. C. concluded by saying 
that he had no objection to hear the papers read, but he 
could not agree to print them. £ 

[Mr. C. afterwards said, that most of these papers were 
letters of recommendation received by Major Vandeven- 
ter many years ago, before his appointment to the’ office 
of Chicf Clerk m the War Department, which he now 
holds. So far as regarded that gentleman’s general cha- 
racter for integrity and truth, Mr. C. fully admitted, his 
character was unimpeached by the testimony, and placed 
in the fairest point of view. These papers, however, 
were not, properly, testimony; to accompany the report of 
the committee, not being attested by an oath.) : 

Mr: STORRS called for the reading of a list of the pa- 
pers now asked to be printed. à 

The Clerk accordingly read a list of the papers. 

Mr. FORSYTH said he was. satisfied that much more 
importance. had been attached to these papers than was 
necessary. Not only did he not know what testimony had 
been taken before the Committee, but, when he present- 
edthese papers, now before the House, he did not know 
what they were ; but no gentleman had objected to their 
being reecived, and Jaid-on the table. The only objec- 
tion was to: their being. printed. Now, what was the 
ordinary object in ordeting the printing of any papers 
for the use ofthis House ? It was only that each mem- 
ber might have a copy, and thereby be enabled the bet- 
ter to understand what was submitted to the House. Be- 
sides which, a few extra copies were printed that they 
might. be preserved among the records-of this House. - 
Gould any gentleman object to placing a copy of these 
papers on the-printed files in the Clerk’s ofice? What 
was the expense attending. this arrangement, when com- 
pared with the valuc of the character of onc of our pub- 
Hie officers ? an Officer might be liable, on the print- 
‘ing: of the-Committéé port, to be. dismissed from his 
ofice to-morrow?! [tas said, indeed, that ‘the press is 
opar te-this petitioner, and: that hé may resort to ‘the |. 


public prints for his vindication. “No doubt he may, and 
unquestionably will; but will the House put a vindica- 
tion, which may appear in the publie prints, on record 
upon its files? If they will do that, he ‘asks no more’; 
but the House will dono such’ thing’; and if it shall re- 
fuse to print these documents; and hereafter any refèr- 
ence shall be had to the character of this individual in an 
investigation, here or elsewhere, the documents inculpat- 
ing him will be’ found upon our files, but those, excul- 
pating him will not be found there, and ‘injustice: may 
thus possibly be done to him. Every gentleman was àc- 
quainted with the facility with which papers of all sorts 
are every day ordered to be printed for this House. Ih 
fact, the facility had almost been carried to an abuse ; nor 
was he in favor of seeing it any farther extended.’ But, 
in this case, the expense will be very small, and the ob- 
ject an important one. It was said, that Mix, Clark, and 
Armistead, might claim, on the same ground, to have 
any papers printed which they might think neceséary, in 
explanation or defence of their testimony, as they were 
all, toa certain-extent, officers of the Government. Ar- 
mistead was certainly a United States’ officer, but he'un- 
derstood. there was nothing against him. Mix and Clark 
were not officers. The former had been a mere contrac: 
tor, (and never would be such again, ) the Jatter had oncé 
been, but was not now, an officer. But, if testimony were 
brought into this House, involving the character of any, 
even of the humblest. individual, that individual, how- 
ever humble, was entitled to’ a hearing ; nor might the 
House rcfuse to hear his wrongs; nor ought they ‘to re- 
fuse to give as much publicity to his defence as to his 
accusation. l i 

Mr. WEEMS thought that the application of Mr. Van- 
deventer was manifestly premature. “He understood that 
that gentleman had been in some way concerned in the 
Mix contract, and it was possible he might appear, from 
the testimony, to be blame-worthy. But, however this 
might be, the House could not hear any testimony on the 
subject now—it would be ex parie merely, and evidently 
unfair; and he felt sure that Major Vandeventer would 
not wish to have his character exculpated by ex parte tes- 
timony. . 

‘Mr. LIVINGSTON rose to, propose two inquiries to the 
Committee of Investigation. Fhe first was, whether Van- 
deventer was a material witness in the case ? And the še- 
cond, whether his character had been attacked in the in- 
vestigation? And since he wasup, he would state what” 
would be the effect of.a reply to these inquiries on his 
own. mind. If he was a material witness in the case, and 
his.character, particularly for veracity, had been implicat- 
ed by the other testimony given in, then he should const- 
der it as a duty which he owed, as well to himself, as a 
judge, as to the individual attacked, to obtain the know- 
ledge of every thing he had to advance in support of his 
own character. He knew, indeed, that he might go to. 
the Glerk’s table and read these papers for himself, but 
other gentlemen had the same right, and there were up- 
wards of two hundred members. He should, therefore, 
vote for the printing of them, as for an every day occur- 
rence. 

Mr. BRENT said, that if the idea of his colleague was 
a correct one, these papers ought to go toa Committee. 
The receiving and printing of them by the House was: 
certainly incorrect. He did not mean to deny that a per 
son considering himself as inculpated, had aright to. jus- 
tify himself somewhere, but this House was not the place 
for such justification. It was indeed true, as had. bcen 
observed by the gentleman from Gcorgia, that the hum: 
blest individual in the country had the ‘right to present 
a petition to this House, but he would ask that gentle- 
man if the House also had not the right to say whether 
the casein the petition was one on which it would act or 
not. Where was the necessity of publishing this memo- 
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sation before the House, and asks that a committee ofin- 
í vestigation may be appointed. He brings no papers to: 
-forestall public opinion. But, even admitting, forargu- 
ment sake, that Vandeventer. iş an-officer of the Govern: 
ment, and that charges are preferred against him—(which 
is not true)~-what is the course which it-becomes him to’ 
pursue? . To apply to this House—to specify:the charges. 
brought against him, and to ask the House:to investigate 
their truth. Ifany thing. grew out of the investigation; 
and the House should impeach him, would it be proper. to 
receive his vindication beforehand? Ifa man may antici: 
pate. charges, which he fears may be brought against him 
and may throw into this House, in anticipation of these 
„charges, documents which are less than testimony, there 
will be no‘end to such exculpatory documents, or ro the- 
orders for printing them. He believed that no instance 
could be produced, since the. formation of the Govern: 
‘ment, where.a person, before he was accused, had pro- 
duced testimony in-his defence, and applied to this House 
to give it publicity, = i 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said.he had been asked, asa law- 
yer, whether he would receive such testimony as this? 
He would answer, as a judge, that he could not tell till 
he saw it. He should not prejudge these papers : for 
he did not know what they were, and it was necessary 
he should know, in order to form a judgment. But ger- 
tlemen seemed to him designedly to quit the question be- 
fore the House, and to present Vandeventer as a person 
accused. He should not vote for the printing on any such 
ground ; but only on the ground that he was a witness cre- 
dibly impeached. What was it that gentlemen appre- 
hended, when they talked about precluding and forestal- 
ling public opinion? Vandeventer’s argument, they 
say, is intended to produce a favorable opinion: of his 
conduct. He did not know that this House ought to 
wish to prevent that effect, but. whatever they ‘might 
wish or do, they could not prevent him from presenting 
his argument to the public, if he thought proper so ‘to 
do, But the real question before the House was, whe- 
ther a few copies of this paper shall be printed, and put 
into our hands, that we may judge whether it is good tes- 
timony or bad. - A 

Mr. FLOYD made some observations, the first part of 
which our reporter did not hear. He said he was willing 
to abide by any opinion which the House or the public 
might form. It had been said that the papers now Taid 
before the House by Major Vandeventer, were letters of 
recommendation, given to him years ago. This was true : 
but Mix had charged Vandeventer with peculation, coma 
mitted whilst in the public seryice, previous to the dates 
of theseletters. This, it is true, was only Mix’s testimo- 
ny; whether the general condemnation passed by the 
‘Committee on Mix’s character was not sufficient to 
take off the effect.of his testimony, was one thing ; but 
the charges of Mix, as far-as they go, are directed against 
the character of Vandeventer, about that period, and he 
sends tothe House letters written by the most respecta- 
ble men, with a view to rebut Mix’s testimony. -He 
thought it was no more than fair that -both should be 
printed together. 

‘The question was then taken on printing the memorial 


rial, and. these letters. of recommendation? What was 
the object in having them printed? It must be. that the 
House might act upon the subject. . But, if this. was not 
a case which required the action of the House, then. the 
reason for the printing failed. If the argument of the 
gentleman was correct, every Clerk in a Department 
might come and demand the printing of his letters-of re- 
commendation, and a long vindication of his official con- 
duct, and demand that the House should say whether he 
was guilty or not. But he-denied that €lerks.in the De- 
partments were to be considered as, officers of the Go- 
vernment, or that the House was concerned. in their cha. 
racter as such. . As no-yaluable .object was to be obtain- 
éd by the printing of the document, he should vote against 
the motion, . i i 
. Mr. WRIGHT’ stated, in reply to the inquiry of Mr. 
LivinesPor, that, in the opinion ofthe Committee of.In- 
vestigation, Vandeventer was. a material witness. No 
body, however, had come before the committee and im- 
peached his character, except a single witness, whom the 
committee, in their report, had pronounced unworthy of 
credit. . The gentleman had said, that. he had a right, as 
one of the judges in this cause, to hear all which the ac- 
cused person had to bring forward in defence of his own 
character. Buton whom was the gentleman sitting asa 
judge? On Vandeventer ? 

`” [Here Mr. LIVINGSTON explained. When he said 
that he had a right to this testimony, asa judge, he meant 
a judge on the conduct of the Vice President, and, there- 
fore, on the credit, also, of a witness in that cause. A 
judge, as such, has aright to allthe light which can be 
obtained, on the character. and credibility of every wit- 
ness brought before him.] : 

Mr. WRIGHT resumed : 

He was mach obliged to the honorable gentleman for 
the explanation he had given. The gentleman was too 
good a lawyer not to know, that he was to judge accord- 
ing to evidence, and not from that- which was not evi- 
dence. The evidence on which he was to judge, the 
Committee had collected and laid upon the table ; but one 
of the witnesses how comes, here, produces what is not 
testimony, and asks that it may be brought into this House, 
and printed with that which is testimony, that it may af- 
fect the mind of this tribunal. Would the gentleman 
from Louisiana maintain that this was a correct course of 
proceeding ? There could be no question as to the cha- 
racter of these papers. The Committee had seen them 
all. Vandeventer had been examined before them again 
and again upon oath. Every opportunity had been af- 
forded him to support his testimony, and he had accord- 
ingly supported it by documentary evidence. This was 
evidence—he has the full benefit of it, and it goes with 
great propriety before judges. But, nət satisfied with 
this, and still entertaining fears for his character, he now 
asks the House to publish reconimendatory letters given 
tohim in the year 1817. Would the gentleman from 
Louisiana say, that these letters are evidence ? He would 
not so far hazard his reputation, as to give such an opin- 
ion; and if they are not evidence, why, are they to be 
published ? 

But the petitioner asks still more than this. He asks 
this House to publish, with the letters, the argument of | of Mr. Vandeventer, with the documents accompanying 
a witness, not under oath, and which militates against! it, and decided in the negative, without a count. 
the effect of testimony given under oath. Will the gen-| Mr. McLANE, of Delaware, now moved that 2,000.ad- 
tleman from Louisiana ask, as a judge, that this argument | ditional copies of the report of the Committee, the docu- 
also should be printed ?. The gentleman must certainly | ments that accompanied it, and the views presented by 
be satisfied by this time, that the solicitude which ap-| the minority of that Committee, be printed. 
pears on this mits is nothing but the desire of a party | - The motion was agreed to. 
over sensitive to foresta ublic opinion. We have an 
instance of the conduct Sta ma who feels no such solici- EROMAR GE OH STOCKS: 
tude. The Vice President is accused. Does he send to ‘The House now passed to the consideration of the bill 
this House letters of recommendation, and a long argu- | for an exchange of stocks, it being the unfinished busi. 
ment in his own vindication? No! He throws the accu- {ness of yesterday, 
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Mr. FORS 
T after the enacting clause, the whole 
firsty second; and. third sections, and insert — 

“That'the:President:of the United ‘States-be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to borrow, on the credit of the United 
States, at the lowest rate at which:a loari can be procured, 
asum not-exceeding == - millions of dollars, at-a rate 
of. interest not exceeding five -per-cent. yearly, payable 
quarterly; one-half of the-principal whereof shall be re- 
imbursable: at the pleasure’ of the Government, at any 
time after the 31st day of December, in the year 1828, 
and the other half at anytime after the $lst day of De- 
cember, 1829 ; which sum, so borrowed, shall be applied, 
in-addition to the means-which may be in the Treasury at 
the time of borrowing the same, to pay off such parts of 
the six percent. stocks of the United States as may then 
be redeemable, and:to no other purpose ; and it shall be 
a good execution of the provisions of this act, to receive 
and allow, as part or the whole of the loan-hereby autho- 
rized, any certificate or certificates of six per cent. stock 
of the United States, the holder whereof shall surrender 
and transfer the same tothe United States, inthe manner 
prescribed by law for the transfer of stocks, and shall re- 
ceive, a -certificate for an equal amount of the principal 
sum.of the stook hereby authorized td be created: 


YTH proposed the-following amendment to 


of the 


‘The amendment was negatived, : 

Mr. VERPLANCK moved:to'add tothe fourth section 
ofthe bill the-following’: “and no single’ certificate shall 
be-issued: for mote than hundred thousand dollars ;?? 
the effect‘of which would be to allow the ‘Treasury to re- 
deem the loan, in payments of a particular amount. 

Mr. McJ]LANE, of Del. considered this as urmecessary. 
It would be better to leave it atthe option of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue certificates for sums large or 
small, as might be convenient. Great inconvenience must 
ensue, if any particular amount was prescribed. 

‘The amendment was negatived, and the bill was then 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 


COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH SWEDEN. 


The House, on motion of Mr. TOMLINSON, went m- 
to Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. BARTLETT in the Chair, on the bill to exempt 
Swedish and Norwegian vessels and cargoes from discri- 
minating duties, as follows : 

Re it enacted, &3c. That, from and after the date of 
this act, until the termination of the next session of Con- 
gress, vessels, truly and wholly belonging to the sub- 
jects of the King of Sweden and Norway, arriving in the 
United States, in ballast or with cargoes, shall be ex- 
empted from the payment of any other or higher duties 
or charges. whatsoever, than vessels of the United States 
are required to pay under like circumstances; that mer- 
chandise, the produce. and manufacture of the Territo- 
ries of. the King of Sweden and Norway, imported in 
Swedish or. Norwegian vessels, shall not be subjected 
toany other. or higher duties: than are levied on the 
same kinds of merchandise when imported in American 
vessels; and that the exemption or privilege allowed by 
this act shall extend to vessels arriving, and merchan- 
dise imported, from the Swedish Colony of St. Barthel- 
emy: Provided,. That the owners of vessels arriving 
from said Colony, in the United States, shall be inhabit- 
ants of that Colony, and there established - and natural- 
ized, and shall have caused their vessels to be there na- 
turalized. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to cause 
to be repaid or remitted all alien or discriminating du- 
ties of tonnage or impost, which; since the twenty-fifth 
of September. last, may have been paid,:or-seeured to 


| be paid; on vessels of thé description mentioned in the 
first section of this act; orn merchandisé imported in 
such vessels. -For the purpose of which repayment, any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise’ appropriated, is 
hereby appropriated. ae Be are co 


The bill was réad by sections. ; ia 

Mr. PORSYTH satt he should be glad to“krow why 
any legislation-in'this case was necessary, further than to 
-return the dutids that had already ‘been paid since the 

| expiration of the treaty. The act of 1824 placed Swè- 
dish vessels on the same footing with our own, and he 
could not see what more was necessary. 

Mr. TOMLINSON, (Chairman of the Committee of 
Commerce, ) said that the Committce had considered this 
case as not coming within the express provisions of the 
act of 1824, and hence the necessity for legislation. The 
treaty with Sweden had expired in September last, and on 
its expiration, the discriminating duties suspended by it 
revived ofcourse. They had been abolished by the trea- 
ty, but; when that treaty expired, the Government: of 
Sweden, through its Chargé des Affaires here, had in- 
formed this Government that Sweden would continue to 
observe all the provisions of the former treaty till a new 
treaty could: be formed. ‘The act of 1824 was prospec- 
tive ; but this case did not fall strictly within its’ terms. 
Hence, the subject had been referred by the President of 
the United States to the consideration of Congress, under 
the belief, itis presumed, that legislation was necessary. 
The stipulations of the treaty extended tothe Colony of 
St. Bartholomews, and provided that there should’ be a 
reciprocity and equality of duties between vessels owned 
not only by citizens of the mother country, bnt also by 
the naturalized inhabitants of that Colony of Sweden. it 
was doubted whether the act of 1824 embraced this case. 
Tn our existing relations with another Government, in re- 
spect to the Colonial trade, it was important that this 
point should be put beyond doubt, and that Swedish ves- 
sels from the Island of St. Barts should be admitted into 
the United States free from discriminating duties, in order 
to secure to our vessels a like privilege in that Island. As 
Congress was in session, it was, by the Committee, deem- 
ed expedient that the suspending of the law should be the 
act of Congress, rather than the act of the Executive. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he was entirely satisfied by the 
explanation of the gentleman from Connecticut,. and he 
would now offeran amendment, in the form ofa new sec- 
tion, to the bill. : 

t Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Thatso much of the 

act concerning navigation, and of the acts imposing duties 
of tonnage or impost on vessels, and_articles imported in 
vessels into the United States, as ate contrary to the pro- 
visions of the treaty between the United States and the 
Kingdom of Denmark, the ratifications whereof were ex- 
changed on the 10th day of August, 1826, shall be, from 
and after the date of theratification of the said Conven- 
tion, and during the continuance thereof, deemed and 
taken to be of no force or effect.” 

a The President of the United States had sent to the 
House two other: Treaties, one with Denmark, and the 
other with the Republic of Central America. These 
Treaties stipulate for an alteration in the Navigation Laws 
of the United States, the Jaws of ‘Tonnage and Imposts. 
He did not see that the Committee of Commerce repré- 
sented to the House any proposition for an act of legisla- 
tion on this subject, and yet both of these Treaties were ` 
nowin acourse of execution. The Navigation Law of 
the country was openly disregarded, as well as the laws 
imposing discriminating duties. Now, according toa so- 
lemn decision by the House of Representatives, the pow- 
er to suspend these laws does not belong to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He cannot alter the commer- 
cial laws of the country, imposing duties and imposts, 
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withoat the consent of this House. This matter had long 
since been solemnly argued, and definitively settled.” If 
the amendment which-had now’ been offered should be 
adeptéd by the House, he would then offer another, for 
the execution of the other Treaty. ES tae cia A E 

Mr. WURTS said, that he had examined the Treaty 
referréd to; thatits provisions were full and explicit; and 
ifit were duly ratified, there could be no need of legisla- 
tion. 5 ar ; f 

Mr.. FORSYTH, in reply, said, that the Treaty might 
be-eyer so explicit, yet, he demanded whether any Frea- 
ty could abolish taxes and imposts, without the interven- 
tion of the House of: Representatives > `The House had 
already deliberately: and ‘solemnly: decided. ‘that, while 
the obligations of a Treaty were not disputed, where the 
execution of that Treaty involvéd powers committed to 
this House by the Constitution, it could not be-executed 
Ul the House exerted those pówers. ` j ae 
< Mre WURTS replied, that if that point wag to bè con- 
sideted-as settled, he should Have no objections to the 
amendment. Legislation could do'no harm ; but his own 
opinion differed as to its necessity. : 

Mr. POWELL said, that he should like to know what 
was the practical operation of the laws under this Treaty. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that he earnestly hoped the 
gentleman from Georgia would not press his amendment. 
TE legislation were necessary in respect to the two Trea- 
ties he had mentioned, he hoped the gentleman would in- 
troduce the measure in some other way. All agreed that 
this bill was necessary, and it was very desirable that it 
should pass both Houses without a long discussion. As 
to the necessity of legislation to carry.a treaty into effect; 
every one knew that it was a disputed question between 
the two branches. of Congress. ‘This question was agitated 
in the year 1816, in relation to the Convention with Great, 
Britain, and’a difference of opinion existed in ‘the respec- 
tive Houses regariling it. Subsequent practice had not 
conformed to the course then adopted. The Treaty with 
Sweden had been cxecuted throughout the whole period 
of its duration, without any act of Congress suspending 
the discriminating duties. - A ‘treaty, duly ratified, be- 
comes, by the Constitution, the supreme law of the land. 
Wherever, indéed, an appropitiation is necessary to carry 
a treaty into effect, there the House must act : for no ap- 
propriation can be-made without the exercise of its con- 
stitutional power over the public purse. Mut where a 
treaty, by its terms, expressly suspends certain laws of 
Congress, us soòn as it is ratified, those laws are, ¢pso facto, 
suspended. ` No bill, since 1816, Mr. ‘T. said, had, with- 
iw his recollection, been reported by the Committee of 
Foreign Relations, for any such purpose; and be hoped 
the gentleman from Georgia would not now embarrass or 
endanger the passage of this bill, by insisting on his 
amendment, and thereby reviving a question as to the ex- 
tent of the treaty-making” power, which would doubtless 
occasion much debate, not only herc, but in the other 
branch of Congress. As he had before stated, immediately 
after this treaty expired, the Government of Sweden an- 
nounced that it would continue to comply with its provi- 
sions until anew treaty could be formed. But the Execu- 
tive, riot possessing the power, did not suspend our law 
imposing discriminating duties. And in consequence of | 
this, such dutics, both of imposts and tonnage, continued 
to be exacted trom Swedish vessels, and merchandise im- 
ported’therein in our ports, although the same duties 
were not exacted from our vessels in Swedish ports. This 
was manifestly'a state of things which ought to be termi- 
nated as speedily as possible : for the Swedish subjects 
who had been thus obliged tò pay these duties, would 
carry back to their country the impression that this Go- 
verament had not honorably fulfilled its engagements ; 
and- serious difficulty might ensue in respect to the pend- 
ing negotiation with Sweden. If, said Mr. T., an act .of 
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legislation be necessary, which” he did‘not not admit in 
the case of the Treaties between the United States‘and 
Denmark, and Guatemala, and the Committee of Coti- 
merce should consider the proposing of it as ‘incumbent 
on them, they. will report a bill for that purpose to ‘the 
House. => pecan eo 

Mr. FORSYTH replied, that he was sorry he could not 
comply with the suggestion ofthe gentleman whovhad just 
taken his seat, in not pressing the amendment. ‘The ques- 
tion-was far more important than gentlemen seemed to 
think. 1t was of the deepest importance to the People of 
the United States, that their Representatives should- con- 
tinue to hold all their power, and- wlien proper; to exer- 
cise it ; and that they should not lose of let it slip for 
want.of due care and vigilance. The proposition he had 
submitted was almost a verbatim copy of that which had 
been agreed to by the two Houses in 1815., The diš- 
cussion: then held was considered as settling the ques- 
tion, and fixing the doctrine on this subject. 

The gentleman had told them that the practice was the 
other way. He was sofry, indeed, to hear it? “This 
showed only the necessity there was for the House to act, 
lest practice should be set up against principle. The 
gentleman, however, allows, that when an appropriation 
is required to fulfil a ‘Treaty, ‘then a law is necessary to 
make that appropriation, and them the powcr of ‘this 
House comes in play. Sir, these are the heretical, the 
exploded doctrines—the doctrines which have never been 
advanced but to be condemned. But the doctrine sët- 
tled by this House, in: 1815, is uniform. It applies not 
more to appropriation than to any other matters stipulated 
by treaty. Thisis tot anew question. It was agitated:in 
the daysof Washington : it was again brought up and fully 
discussed during the presidency of Madison. ‘The com- 
mercial convention then entered into with Great Britain 
changed the laws imposing’ duties and taxes, and he gent 
it to Congress that the necessary legislation might be had. 
It was a matter of deep concern with, Mr. ‘Madisdin, that 
this point should laye been matter of dispute between 
the be spree He was apprehensive lest’ no act: of 
legislati@h should finally pass, and lic be thereby prevent- 
ed from executing the treaty 

The gentleman says, that the Swedish treaty has been 
fully carried into effect without any act of this House; and 
by saying that no bill was reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, he may be understood as’ inferring 
that I acquiesced in such execution of the treaty: But I 
jeft the Congress of the United States in 1818—19, and 
did not return till 1823. Tthen found that an entire re- 
yolution had taken place in the practice of the House, on 
subjects of this kind. Stipulations which affected'com. 
mercial interests had always before been referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It was‘now the prac- 
tice to send them to the Committee on Commerce. ‘With 
respect, however, to these very treaties with Denmark 
and Guatemala, I brought the subject before the view of 
my Committee; butas it had been referred by the House 
to the Committee on Commerce, we concluded it was to 
be left to them. No movement, however, was made by 
that Committee; aud unless something is done now, the 
House will not beable toact upenit atall. Mr. F. cons 
cluded by expressing his hope that the House would: pro- 
ceed, and would act on the principle which it had itself 
established in 1815. < [Here Mr. F. quoted the act of 
March, 1815.} . 

Mr. POWELL said, that he did not know that the act 
of 1815 had been confirmed. ‘The statement that it 
had been agreed to by all the branches-of the Goverh- 
ment, struck him as -new.- ile knew this had beet a 
As to the power of the 
House, in cases of appropriation, he had made up his 
opinion ; but the doctrine now advocated pushed that 
power a peint or two beyond this, and went to exalt the 
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power of this House aboye the treaty-making- power, 
andin effect, to say that all treaties depend, for their ulti- 
mate ratification, .on this. House. The.Constitution had 
thrown around the treaty-making power various guards 
and checks, the effect of which often was to produce diffi- 
cultiesand delay, He was-not, however, disposed, on that 
account, to depart from the safe ground of the Constitu- 
tion, . Yet, on the other hand, he was equally indisposed 
to fransmit that. power any further than had wisely been 
done. by the provisions of the. Constitution: Difficulties 
almost insurmountable must. arise, should tbe fulfilment 
of treaties. be made to depend on this House. . Where 
was the necessity of such legislation ?. The House had 
just heen told that a. treaty containing stipulations for the 
abolition of. discriminating duties had been carried into 
full operation. without any such act. Why, ‘then, at this 
late. period of-the session, when there was an immediate 
necessity of acting on the bill, should gentlemen wish to 
draw. forth a protracted discussion? -The provisions of 
the Constitution were so harmonious in their operation, 
that he had no wish to introduce any new principle. 
We had never heard. of any inconvenience arising from 
the want of it. Wasit to be presumed that the Senate 
ofthe United States was not worthy to be trusted? Be- 
fore they confirmed any treaty, would they not look atits 
éffect upon tlie revenue, and upon all the other interests 
of the country? Surely they..would. „And if the treaty 
contained any injurious provisions, would.not that, body 
lay its-hands upon them? Undoubtedly. The power 
to do so rests there, and there alone. Itis enough for 
‘this House to, know that they hold the power to grant or 
to withhold all appropriations. ‘This is ours by the Con- 
stitution, and we must use it at our peril and at our high 
responsibility.. 7 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said, thata matter was now brought 
into question, which, he thought, had beer fully and for- 
ever settled, thirty years ago. ‘The power of this House 
on the subject of treaties had been questioned soon after 
the Governmentfwas organized; and it had been solemnly 
determined, after morë debate than he believed@hy other 
subject had since occasioned, that, wherever a treaty bore 
upon subjects within the power granted by the Consti- 
tution to this House, the House must legislate, in order 
to give that treaty effect. We have, (said Mr. L.,) no ex. 
clusive power on the subject of appropriations. We have 
on. revenue, but I trust no. treaty will ever touch that. 
‘The Constitution says that we shall regulate commerce ; 
and we do this by acts, in which all the three branches of 
Government concur. The President and Senate, by a 
treaty, repeal this.act. Do they take away the power of 
this-House? Do they paralyze it? Is our power held 
sub mode only? The House, forsooth, has a right. to 
make appropriations, and that is a sufficient check ! How 
many treaties require the exercise of any such power ? 

Gentlemen, however, do not dispute that the House 
hag this power ; but when this was given up, all was giv- 
enup, Ithad been argued that no inconvenience result- 
ed from. the absence of legislation, because a treaty was 
now in execution without it. He was sorry to hear it. 
More sothan he had been at any time before, since: he 
held.a-seat in the. House. What! the President exe- 
cutes a treaty, in direct violation of one of our laws, and 
we are to be comforted by telling us that he does so. 
Sir, this, instead of reconciling me to give up the amend- 
ment, would rather drive me to-insert it in the appropria- 
tion.bill. An attack is made on the powers of this House, 
not only as declared by the House itself thirty-six years 
ago, but as solemnly settled by the House, the Senate, 
and the President, in 1815. And are we to be told that 
we'fust sit quiet and make no.resistance ? 1, for one, 
Awill:raise a warning voice when Lsee the powers of the 
Honse attacked, even by one ofits own members. Where 
is the inconvenience of requiring legislation to fulfil a 


sion of 1795. 
of granting or refusing the appropriation; and if no ap- 
propriation had been required by the British treaty, the 


treaty? +O,” say gentlemen, ‘it will produce delays; 
and there are delays. enough: already, -and too many, in 
the Senate.” Sir, what would gentlemen have ? Would 
they take away the power of tHe Senate, too? - Must all 
be-left to the President ? The gentleman from Virginia 
deplores the checks and guards. whieh. produce difficulty 
and delay inthe Senate... Would he removethose checks 
and guards? Sir, these delays are not dangerous. Eve- 
ry foreign Power must, of course, have foreseen and ex- 
pected them. They cannot but know they arise from 
our form of Government ; nor need they be surprised, 
after seeing the power which is claimed by this House, 
and which has been actually exerted in giving to treaties 
their effect. 1 consider myself greatly indebted to the 
gentleman from Georgia, for his vigilance on this occa- 
sion. Lam not for leaving this matter to future discussion, 
but for introducing it into this bill. 

If the House shall now refuse to do this, at the next 
Congress it will be said, “ your construction cannot be the 
true one: forit was proposed, discussed, and deliberately 
rejected at the last Congress.” Thus the precedent will 
gain force by time. ` But it is to be quite enough for us to 
know,.that we may. refuse an appropriation when it is 
asked. Sir, this does not satisfy me. When my under- 
standing tells me that we are entitled to the whole of a 
power, I cannot be content to receive.only a part of it. 
The power to grantappropriations, and the power to re- 
gulate commerce, are both given us by the Constitution. 
I call upon gentlemen to discriminate, and to show why, 
in respect to treaties, we may exercise the one and not 
the other. The question is not, whether we are able to 
make our opposition effectual, so that no treaty can, in 
fact, be executed without our legislation, but whether we 
have not the right first to legislate. No doubt the Presi- 
dent may carry a treaty into effect. The officers of Go- 
vernment, who hold their offices at his pleasure, will 


certainly obey him ; but this is no argument for his right 


todo this. Suppose a treaty should be made, engaging 
to pay some sum of money, which would come within the 


limits of what is called the Contingent Fund. Here no 


appropriation would be required from this House. But 
do gentlemen contend that he would have aright to do 
it? Ifnot, let them show the distinction. If he has a 
right in one instance, he has in another. Mr. L. conclu- 
ded a very animated speech, by declaring that he had 
ever held the rights of his predecessors to be a sacred 
trust, and he never could consent to surrender them. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of South Carolina, said that he had 
not cxamined the constitutional question. Those ques- 
tions were usually delicate, and he-did not seek the task 
of deciding them. His opinion inclined towards that 
which had been expressed by the honorable ‘gentleman 
who had just taken his seat: But whenever that question 
came to be discussed before the House, it must necessa- 
rily occupy much time. But, under present circumstan- 
ces, as the bill before the House had no relation to the 
treaties with Denmark and Central America, he-hoped 
the amendment would not be pressed at. this late period 
of the session. He should ever be in favor of maintaining 
the contitutional rights of every branch of the Govern- 
ment; and, from his attachment to this body, he should ` 
be the least of all inclined to give up any rights which 
belonged to it : but the present bill was of pressing ur- 
gency; it ought to pass, and to pass without delay ; and 
he hoped the consideration of it would not be embarrass- 
ed by a lengthy discussion of a question of constitutional 
power. 

Mr. REED said he was happy to observe that the gen- 
tlemen seemed all to.agree that the bill ought to. pass. 
He differed, however, from gentlemen as to the discus- 
The discussion then turned on the pawer 
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gentleman from Louisiana would never have been called 
to vote on the question. The whole of the debate to 
which the gentleman referred settled no more than this: 
whether the House should or should not grant the par- 
ticular appropriation then called for. It was not then 
denied. that a treaty is the supreme law of the land. ‘ihe 
utmost extent of doctrine that was settled, was, that when 
the fulfilment of a treaty requires the appropriation of 
money, then this House has some power over the ques- 
tion. : : 

Mr. LIVINGSTON replied, that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was inanerror. The discussion, in 1795, 
did not arise on-any question of appropriation, but ona 
call for the papers whiclrhad led to the ratification of the 
treaty. The House took the broad ground, that, when- 
ever the execution of a’treaty touched the constitutional 
powers of this House, then the House must legislate be- 
fore the treaty could go into effect. 

Mr. REED said, it was very true that the discussion 
arose upon a call for papers, but the ground of the dis- 
cussion was the power to appropriate. Some gentlemen, 
he knew, went far beyond that ground—so far beyond it 
as to contend that the House had a tight to review the 
whole proceedings, both of the Senate and of the Presi- 
Gent, in rélation to every treaty. But though certain gen- 
tlemen had advanced notions so wild as this, the House 
never claimed the power to rejudge any treaty made ac- 
cording to the Constitution. 

Mr. BASSETT said, that the strong appeal made by 
some gentlemen, with a view to take away from this 
House powers given to it by the Constitution, rendered 
it the duty of every friend to those powers to raise a 
warning voice. His colleague [Mr. Powxtr} had said, 
that we should continue to go on as we have done, in this 
matter, and not raise new questions, But gentlemen on 
the other side might truly. answer,-that it was no new 
question : they were raising but a tight which had Jong 
since been acknowledged. A treaty was, no doubt, de- 
clared, by the Constitution, to be the supreme law of the 
land ; but in what sense was this to be understood ? Here 
Mr. B. quoted the Constitution, to show that a treaty was 
supreme only asitrespected the laws made by the States. 
He denied that it could be intended to give to one House 
power over the other, or to two branches of the Govern- 
ment power over the third. None denied that a treaty 
was to take precedence over the State Jaws, but the Con- 
stitution was before the treaty; and so were the existing 
laws of the United States before it. The order was, first 
the Constitution, then the laws of the United States, and 
then the ‘provisions: of treaties. He insisted that the 
House of Representatives had as much power to regulate 
commerce as to appropriate money, and all revenue bills 
must originate in that House. But a treaty which repeals 
a tax contravenes the powcr of that House, in the very 
point in which the Constitution had given to it the most 
power. One of the very first principles of jurisprudence 
was acknowledged to be, that nothing could repeal a 
legislative act but another legislative act; and if this 
were so, how could it be possible that-a treaty had effica- 
cy to repeal a law? The treaty is not a law as long as 
there exists another law in opposition to it; or if it wasa 
law, two equals would neutralize each other. But it is 
claimed to be more than a law; and it is insisted that a 
treaty may take off a tax without the consent of the Re- 
presentatives of the People. It had been said that trea- 
ties were a ‘sort of legislation.” They might be a sort 
of legislation, but it was not legislation under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. B. concluded by explaining hi 
that when the regulations of a treaty 
their execution upon a law, the House could touch the 
exercise of the treaty-making power. 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, said, it was contended that 


mself not to hold 


do not depend for 


a law was necessary to fulfil these treaties; but suppcs- 
ing the law had not passed, he inquired whether the ña: 
vigation law did not expressly authorize the President to 
suspend the discriminating duties? If it did, there was 
law already ; and he called for the reading of that act. ` 

While the Clerk was occupied in turning’ to the law,” 

Mr. MINER inquired of gentlemen who deny thata 
treaty could repeal a law, and maintain that nothing could 
repeal an act of legislation but another act of legislation, 
whether the act declaring war against Great Britain had 
ever been repealed, or if any thing had repealed it but 
the treaty of peace ? ; 

Mr. LIVINGSTON replied, that gentlemen might enjoy 
their imaginary triumph for a few minutes, and suppose 
that no answer could be given to their question. He had 
not heard the gentleman from Pennsylvania, or he should 
have answered him sooner. There was a very easy way: 
to get out of the difficulty. The Constitution gave to the 

Houisc the power to: make war, and to the President the 
power to make peace. Warwas one state, and peace was 
another. The Constitution provides for both. 

_ Mr. POWELL replied to Mr. LIVINGSTON, and in- 
sisted that that gentleman had not understood his arge- 
ment. He had charged him with lamenting the delays 
which arose from the Senate’s being concerned in ratify- 
ing treaties, He was sure if the gentleman had not mis- 
understood, he would not have misrepresented him. He 


| had expressed no regret at that delay, and was persuaded 


that valuable results often followed it. But, while he 
would not take from the Senate the power that belongs 
to that body by the Constitution, he would not give to 
this House’ a power which the Constitution had not con- 
ferred upon it. The gentleman had-insisted that there 
was no valid distinction which applied to acts of this 
House appropriating money, as acts fulfilling any other 
stipulation of a treaty, and had challenged his opponents 
to point out the distinction. Mr. P. thought the distinc- 
tion very obvious. When a treaty stipulates for the pay- 
ment of moncy, the money cannot be paid without a 
subsequent act for its appropriation. ‘his the House 
may grant or refuse. But when a treaty stipulates for the 
suspension of a discriminating duty, the duty can be, and 
has been, suspended, without any act of the House, In 
the one case legislation is‘indispensable, and in the other 
itis not. A treaty he held to be the supreme law of the 
land—supreme over every interfering law of Congress. 
But to gratify his venerable colleague, [Mr. Bassrr'r,] he 
would suppose it to be only of equal authority with the 
law of Congress. If it is made after such a law, does it 
not repeal the opposite and foregoing law? Repeal it 
| just as much, and in the same manner, as a subsequent 
law would have repealed it? Jt contains what is equiva- 
lent to an act repealing an act repealing previous.and 
contrary acts. Applying these principles to the present 
treaty, and examining what are its provisions, it would. 
be found that it had repealed the discriminating duties. 
During its continuance those duties were repealed ; and 
it was only by the expiration of the treaty that the law 
imposing those duties revived. 
The law of 1824 was now read at the Clerk’s table. 
Mr. BASSETT now replied to the question of Mr. MI- 
NER, as to the repeal of the law declaring war against 
Great Britain. ‘That gentleman had supposed thatit was 
repealed by the treaty of peace; but, for-his part, he 
placed the matter on a different ground. By the Con- 
| stitution, no power was given to either ofthe branches of 
Government to conclude a peace. It seemed tu have been 
a casus omissus; but this power must be got at from the 
nature of things. All arrangements-of a belligerent cha- 
racter are settled, of course, by a treaty of peace. *the 
Jaw isnot repealed, but ceases, as a matter of course, 
i when the nation passes into a new state. 
| He did not wish to be understood as hokling that pow- 
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practice than to start the abstract question at this late pe- | could be carried into effect. ] 
riod, of the session ? : To . | To this Mr. McDUFFIE expressed his assent; but said, 
‘Mr. WEBSTER observed, that, from the act which | that if the gentleman from Georgia contended that where 
had. been read, it must be manifest that the constitutional | a treaty repeals a law,. this House must act before the 
question. did not now. necessarily arise; and he hoped that | law is repealed, he advanced a doctrine to which he [Mr. 
the gentleman would either withdraw his amendment, or | McD.] could never agree. The gentleman had asked if 
that the House would reject it. _._ {a treaty can repeal a tax? The answer was. easy. A 
Mr, FORSYTH said, that if he agreed in opinion with | treaty was the supreme law of the land, yet it was not. so 
the gentleman, he should withdraw it; but he believed | beyond the constitutional limits assigned to the treaty- 
the law required that the President should first issue his | making power. Ifa treaty is made which transcends the 
proclamation, and.in the present case this had. not been | power given to. make treaties, it is unconstitutional, and 
done. - ; _ _ jig. not the supreme law, or.any law, of the land; but 
` Mr. WEBSTER. denied that the law required it ;}; when legitimately made, within the limits of the treaty- 
whereupon the law was again read. - making power, jt prevails over all laws of Congress, and 
Mr. FORSYTH replied, that the act of 1824 referred | on_ this principle alaw of Congress expresses but ‘the 
to only one branch of his.amendment, viz. that which re- | will of one power. -A treaty expresses. the united will 
ferred to discriminating-duties.. But the amendment also | of two powers, i pes 
referied tothe Navigation act. He acknowledged that) Some explanation now took place between Messrs. 
im both acts there was a proviso which might be held to] MERCER and FORSYTH. i l 
apply to the case, and from which it might be contended Mr. WURTS remonstrated on embarrassing a bill 
‘that no legislation was necessary on the part of the House. | which required to be passed without delay. ; 
It was the knowledge of this fact which had induced bhim} Mr. CAMBRELENG explained. the operation: of . the 
to inquire of the Chairman of the Committee of Com- | Navigation Law, as extending only to the direct trade, 
merce, whether any legislation was, in this case, necessa- | and not embracing the trade with the Colonies. In such 
ry. The answer of that gentleman was satisfactory. | instances as those of Sweden, Denmark, and Guatemala, 
lle had said it was true the President might have.the | that law did not reach the case. A bill -had been receiv- 
power, but Congress being in session, it was held| ed, last session, from the Senate, meeting, this case, and 
better that they should suspend the law. It had been | removing all the difficulties. He now rose to entreat from 
asked, with an air of triumph, and even with a laugh, | the courtesy of the gentleman. from Georgia, that he 
whether a treaty of peace does not repeal a declaration | would not obstruct the passage of the bill. The present, 
of war? ‘The.question was somewhat embarrassing; but | was a question which touched our navigation laws, and 
this arose only from the mode in which the House had/|théy must be accommodated to those treaties. If Den- 
exercised its power, which ought not to have been in the | mark, Guatemala, &c. went the whole, length of repeal- 
form of a law... But he would, in his turn, put to the | ing their discriminating duties, the United States-must do 
gentleman a question which might be equally embarrass- | the same. He hoped the gentleman would.withdraw his 
ing. Can any treaty with a foreign power repeal a direct | amendment. i 2 t 
taxon impost? .Yet-such was, in fact, the operation of | Mr. TOMLINSON said, that the gentleman had asked 
this treaty; and he-had never heard even the most extra- | why legislation was necessary? He thought that-he had 
vagant advocate for placing power in the hands of the | already explained that the proposition to abolish these 
President, pretend that he could make a treaty which | duties came not in the form of a treaty, but of a-diplo- 
should repeal onc of our own taxes, { matic note. The-treaty went to affect the commerce of 
He contended. legislation to be necessary, because hej the. United States and the Colonies of. Sweden... The 
doubted whether the act of 1816, or that of 1824, did | Committee doubted if the Jaw of 1824 extended to the 
give power to. the President of the United States to sus- | Colonies, and: they presented to the House a ease of ne- 
pend-such a tax. 3 } . cessity.. Congress must “act, that the case may be met; 
[Here Mr. F. quoted a report of a Committee of the | They were asked to.act, notin orderto fulfita treaty, but 
House in 1816, and also.a report of a Committee of the | to facilitate the forming of one. This was quite a differ- 
Senate.}. The act in question was. then passed—it was | ent question from that stated by the gentleman from 
modelled to suit the views of both Hotses, and it would | Georgia, and did not draw afterit the same consequences. 
be wise now to act on the same principles, unless the | Mr, T. here went into a statement of what took place in 
House should think that the necessity was removed by | the controversy of 1816, and insisted that there was no 
the act of 1824. ` | necessity that the House should now re-assert the power 
Mr. McDUFFIE was sorry to differ in this matter from |.which it then claimed. E 4 
some of those. with whom he was in the habit of acting, | Mr. FORSYTH observed, in conclusion, that if any le- 
but he did. not consider the constitutional question as in-/ gislation was necessary, now was the time to legislate. 
volved inthis bill, He held a treaty to be paramount to | ‘Che law of 1824 did not cover either the Swedish or thes 
all. laws of Congress ; and as a proof of this, he asked | Danish treaty, for both those Powers had Colonies.. -He 
whether any gentleman could, for a moment, maintain | was sorry the gentleman from New York had been'so 
that treaty- could be repealed by.a law ? But why not, | strenuous. ‘There wag no absolute necessity to. pass the 
if it was only equal to alaw? “If both were. equal, the | bill at this time. If the discriminating duties were col- 
last would prevail. The only circumstance. which gave | lected, they could and would be repaid. Ile protested 
any-appearance of difficulty. to the ‘present case was, that | against- acquiescing in any.violation of the Constitution, 


the law of Congress existed prior to the treaty. But this | for the sake of conveni¢nce or profit in trade. If the 
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cessary, why would he have. communicated these treaties 
to the House? He was almost:sorry he had introduced 
his amendment, the objections to it were so various. 

. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrir]} 
had said, that it was idle to suppose a treaty would be 
made interfering with direct taxes. . But.were not imposts 
taxes? Ifa treaty could touch the~-one, it could the 
other. foe : 

The question. was now taken-on Mr. FORSYTH’S 
amendment, and it was negatived, by a large majority: 
The bill was then ordered toia third reading. : 


~ WEDNESDAY, Fes. 14, 1827. 
PUBLISHERS OF. THE LAWS. 

The resolution heretofore offered by Mr SAUNDERS; 
calling for information respecting the publishers of the 
laws, was agai taken up: = ` : 

Mr. SAUNDERS commencéd a speech’in reply to the 
several gentlemen who had. opposed the resolution ; and, 
having proceeded some time, was interrupted by a mes- 
sage from the Senate ; when, the hovr having expired 
which isappropriated for the consideration of resolutions, 
he was prevented from concluding his remarks ; and th 
House proceeded to the orders of the day. : 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL—TACUBAYA 

, MISSION. ; > 
_ On motion of Mr. COOK, the House went into. Com- 
mittee of the Whole, Mr. LATHROP in the chair, onthe 
bill making appropriations for the support of Government 
for the year 1827. 

The question arising on agreeing to the item appro- 
priating 9,000 dollars for an outfit for a Minister to suc- 
ceed Mr, Anderson, at the Congress of Tacubay:a— 

Mr. FORSYTH asked the Chairman to put the ques- 
tion on filling the blank-in the clause just read. with 
$9,000, By a document lying on the tables, it appeared 
that there was an unexpended balance. of 31,000 dollars 
of the-appropriation of the last year of 50,000 dollars. 
Mr. F. supposed.an outfit had been paid to Mr, Sergeant, 
and one to Mr. Anderson. ‘The proposed outfitis tor Mr, 
Poinsett, our Minister at Mexico. The fact that this gen- 


tleman had been selected for this mission, had been stated. 


in the public papers. We have just appropriated the 
sum. for his salary as Minister to Mexico, where he is to 
remain’ Minister. . If this allowance of a full outfit is to 
be made, there is a sufficient sum at the discretion of the 
President for its payment. The unexpended balance is 
chargeable with 9,000 dollars, the salary-of Mr. Sergeant, 
2,000 dollars salary of Secretary: of Legation, add 9,000 
for an outfit to Mr. Poinsett, and there is still a balance of 
11,000 dollars of the fund originally appropriated. It 
being apparent that a further appropriation of money was 
unnecessary, Mr. F. was at a loss to understand the-rea- 
son of-the insertion of this item in the appropriation bill. 
It might: be. intended to procure an expression of the 
opinion of Congress on the-amount of the outfit. to be al- 
lowed,.or on the policy-of the transfer of our Ministers 
from Panama to Tacubaya. Hf either object was con- 
templated, Mr. F. was unwilling to legislate to afford. 
pretext.fora conclusion, however erroneous, that the Re- 
presentatives of the People were satisfied with the.course 
pursued. ‘ . 
Of-.the amount of outfit, the President, bythe act of 
1810, was authorized to determine. He would leave. 
him to exercise this power on his. own responsibility. 
That act permits a year’s salary to be given as an outfit— 
does not require it be given; the President may give as 
much less as he chooses—he cannot give more. In the 
present case, Mr. F. did not. think thata full allowance 
was justifiable. Tacubaya is within two leagues (six 


President had not supposed:that- some legislation was ne- | 


miles) of Mexico, where the Ministerresides. = The-tra- 
velling thither, and temporary -short residences, as’ iit 
cumstances. might. require, couldnot be attended with 
serious inconveniences or great expense. He would be 
unwilling, therefore, to-do any thing by whichthe public 
should be led to believe that-we.thought the appropria- 
tion proper.) Yet, if the’ President, on his resporisibitity: 
allowed a full oiitfit,,Mr. F. certainly would not make it 
hereafter a subject of complaint. ; TA hec 
Mr. F. said he was indaced to say a few words moré on 


this subject, lestit should be inferred that a-change of his 


opinions, on the subject of the Panamamission, had taken 
place -since the last session, if this itemin the appropfia- 
tion bill-was passed without comment. He bad-no wish 
to revive the old Panama-discussion, but he would ven- 
ture-a few suggestion’.on the new. aspect which: that 
measure had assumed. The ‘mission :received .the sanc- 
tion of Congress. One of the Ministers had. made an ef- 
fort to- reach .the place of meeting. His death, deéply 
deplored, was announced: before -we had news. .of the in- 
stallation of the Congress. Of what o¢curred at Panama, we 
have but scanty information. It is known; however, tliat 
the Congress, composed-of the deputies of only four Go- 
vernments, met, remained some.weeks together, hadde- 
liberated on the affairs of Spanish- America, and formed 
compacts, which were, after the Deputies had agreed to 
separate and to meet at ‘Tacubaya, sent to their: respec- 
tive Governments for ratification. The Congress of Pa- 
nama no. longer exists. ‘The meeting at Tacubaya will 
take place. under the compact made at Panama. ‘The 
new Congress depends. upon the ‘ratification of ‘these 
compacts. Eight months: is the time ‘stipulated within 
which the ratifications are to be- exchanged.’ Who 
knows that the new Congress will‘ever meet? “We have 
no information that either of the four States of Mexico 

Central America, Colombia, or Peru, had yet acted:on the 
subject. It may well be questioned, considering the pe. 
culiar situation of those Governments, vexed as-they ars 
by internal dissensions, and some of them full of suspi- 
cions of the-ultimate -designs of. their leading men, will 
soon have leisure. to attend to the ratification of these 
treaties, or to their fulfilment, if ratified. Mr. P. ‘thought 
it not prudent in the President to send, in this uncertain- 
ty, Ministers, to wait the probable meeting of ‘the new 
assembly. The degree of .probability could ‘net be Well 
calculated, as we have no means by which we can judge 
what-obstacles may be thrown in the way ofthe ratifica- 
tions of the compact made. If it should be supposed that 
these ratrfications were to be considered. certain, there is 
a fact stated, im regard to the act, of general considera: 
tien, which: ought to have prevented our Ministers from’ 
being hurried to Tacubaya.. By the new act of ciitifeder- 
ation, it is said to be stipulated, that the invitation to the 


‘nentral Powers to. meet the assembled Spanish American 


States is to be renewed. - Under the old invitation, we 
have no-right to participate in the deliberations of the 
new assembly. The invitation to us has not yet: been re- 
newed. It cannot be renewed until the. confederation is 
ratified by all the parties to it.. Why should the expeiise 
be incurred, of sending Ministers in’ search of the Con. 
gress, when, jn the first place, the meeting of it-at all is 
uncertain, and, in the-second place, we are without an 
invitation to send them’there? -Itis possible that, in ra. 
tifying, the parties to the Confederation, or one of them, 
may insist wpon-expunging the article providing that 
neutral Powers may be invited, under the belief that the 
presence of neutrals may be noxions-or embar rassing In 
this event, our Ministers would-be placed in no enviable 
situation, and-the attitude of their Government be any 
thing but dignified. These’ considerations: had indiiced 
Mr, F. to speak, and would induce him to vote, against 
the proposed appropriation. - 

Mr. F. said he would take this cceasion to refer to a 
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document. recently- received from the: Department of 

State, of no.consequence to the present question, but of 

some interest to those who differed with the Administra- 

tion at. the last session, on. the subject of this mission. 

‘When ourrelations with Spanish America were discussed, 
it was believed by himself and -his- friends that an impro- 
per use had been made, particularly-in. Mexico, of the 
message of the President.of 1823. It had been used as 
ifit had been a pledge of protection given by us to the 
ape American States, from allforeign force, save that 
of Spain... It was then alleged that noimproper use had 
been'made of. that ‘message, and.a lame attempt was 
made to reconcile the Janguage-.of the Secretary of State, 
and of. our Minister.to Mexico,:to the true character of 
that message. The subject has been again brought up 
by àa supplemental despatch from Mr. Poinsett. In a let- 
ter of the 6th of May, 1826, he says, “Icannot rest satis- 
fied without stating explicitly, that, in the observations I 
made during my. conference with the Mexican Plenipo- 
tentiaries, T alluded only to the message-of the President 
of the United States to: Congress, in 1823.” This was 
well known:before Mr. Boinsett alluded to that message, 
which he was instructed to make the basis of our policy 
towards:Spanish America—the basis of the American: sys- 
tem of inter-continental law. He goes on to say, “That 
message, dictated, in my opinion, by the soundest policy, 
has. been. regarded in Europe and America as a. solemn. 
declaration of the views and intentions: of the Executive 
of thé United States; and I have always considered that 
declaration as a pledge, so far forth as the language of the 
President can pledge the nation, to defend the new Amer- 
ican Republics from the attacks of the Powers of Europe 
other than Spain.” 'To this no one. objects. The mes- 
sage was.a pledge, so far forth as the message of the Pre- 
sident could be a pledge, which, in other words, is saying 
that the message was no pledge. Mr. Poinsett, however, 
asserts, that no deception was intended or produced by 
his official language. ‘That he was deceiving intention- 
ally, Mr. I. could not believe. He was himself deceived. 
That erroncous impressions had been made in Mexico, on 
this point, was quite certain, although he asserts << that 
“ the People of the United States are not bound by any 
«declaration of the Exccutive, is as well known and. un- 
cc derstood in Mexico, where the Government is modelled 
* upon our own political institutions, as in the United 
“States.” Itmight be considered hazardous, at this.dis- 
tance from Mexico, to deny the correctness of this state- 
mént, yet, sustained. by high authority, Mr. F. thought 
he was. justified in‘declaring that the discussions of the 
last Wiutet had given to the Mexicans what they before 
had not, a correct view of the message of 1823. T hold 
in. my hand, Sir, a copy-of the message of the citizen 
Guadaloupe Victoria, President of the United Mexican 
States, to the Chambersof the General Congress, deliver- 

_ ed in the Saloon ofthe Chamber of Deputies, on closing 
the ordinary. sessions,.on the 23d of May, 1826. 

This paper ispublished-by authority. _Lask the atten- 
tion of the committee to a rough translation of a few sen- 
tences init: ‘ Anofficial document, which has just ap- 

* néared in-the face of nations, has made clear the policy 
“ofthe Cabinet of Washington, in relation to the. great 
“struggle of the Americas. ‘I'he memorable promise of 
“ President Monroe, contained in his message of the 2¢ 
‘of December, 1823, is not sustained by the actual Go- 
**vernment of the United States, which has publicly de- 
*clared that it has not contracted any pledge, nor made 
“apy promise, to the Governments of- Mexico and of 
pi South America, that the United States would not per 
‘tmit the intervention of any foreign Powerin the inde 
“pendence or form-of Government ef those nations. It 
= true that Mr. Clay, ‘Secretary. of States and author of 
“the note, appeals to the sympathies ofthe Peaple of the 
United States, and to the community of interests” with 
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“the new Republics ; but it is no less true that the gnar- 
“antee of a pledge, on the “part of that ‘Government, to 


-“engage with us in the-struggle which any Power aux- 
| ‘iliar. to Spain may provoke, disappears.” - 


This ex- 
tract proves that the Government of Mexico was de- 
ceived, and that the error has been’ corrected. I. will 
not stop to inquire into the origin of the error, but-it will 
not be denied that the correction of that error is-to’ be 
traced to the discussions of the last Winter; and to the do. 
cuments which were transmitted to this House in answer 
to a resolution of a gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Wick- 
LIFFE. ) ` ` 

There is another letter, in this budget of additions to 
the Panama papers, remotely connected with the assert- 
ed pledge—a letter from the Mexican Secretary of State 
to our Minister, on the expected invasion of Mexico or of 
Cuba by France. ‘This paper isthe duplicate of a paper 
sent at the same time to Mr. Ward, the Chargé des Af- 
faires of Great Britain. The original letter from the 
Mexican Secretary, which demanded the redemption of 
our pledge, has not seen the light. If not returned to 
the-Mexican Government, it has not been communicated 
to this House. - The one now communicated was that 
which wasiprepared at the solicitation of Mr. Poinseit, to 
be-sent to-himself and Ward. 

_Mr. E. concluded, by saying, he had probably detained 
the committee much against its will, by referring to to- 
pics new of no great general interest. He would, there: 
fore, only repeat, that the balance of the appropriation of 
last year was large enough tó pay all the necessary ex- 
penses of the proposed: mission to the new Congress. 

Mr. COOK rose in reply to Mr. Forsrra, who, he said, 
had begun his speech by taking it for granted that the 
sum asked was, 1n reality, unnecessary, and had been in- 
troduced into this bill merely for the purpose of: bringing 
the subject before the House, and obtaining its’ sanction 
to the measure. The gentleman must surely believe the 
President to be most inconceivably stupid to take such a 
course. When the gentleman made suppositions, they 
ought at least to be predicated on something ; but, in this 
case, they were entirely gratuitous. The gentleman had 
laid claim to great accuracy in his calculations, and had 
undertaken to prove to the House that those of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means were entirely erroneous. “In 
order to do this; he had set out by. declaring that the ap- 
propriation of last year was $50,000. .‘This happened 
not to be the fact ; only $ 40,000 having been appropriat- 
ed. This blunder of the gentleman made'a great differ- 
ence in all the conclusions which had to do with the ba- 
lance remaining to be employed. There was required 
for the outfit of Mr. Sergeant, $9,000 ; for the salary of 


.Mr. Anderson, 9,000 ; and for Mr. Poinsett, in outfit and 


salary, $18,000; making a total of $36,000, to-which Was. 
to be added $2,000 for the Secretary of Legation. It 


‘was true, that the whole-amount would not be used dur- 


ing the year, but might-be required before the mission 
was concluded. The whole appropriation of last year 
being thus absorbed, the present sum of $9,000 would 
be required for Mr. Poinsett’s outfit at Tacubaya.” The 
Cominittee of Ways and Means had entertained no expec- 
tation that the subject of this mission would again be 
brought into dispute before the House. They had not 
considered it their duty to inquire beyond the law. As 
the appointment of a Minister to this Congress had been 
confirmed by the Senate, the presumption was, that the 
appointment was correct ; at all events, the Committee 
did not consider themselves called upon to enter into the 
question of policy. f ; 
As to- the interpretation givemby the Government of 
Mexico to the celebrated message of Mr. Monroe, he did 
not consider that matter as belonging to the subject now 
before the Committee. Et was no’ part of the duty of the - 
Committec of Ways and Means to vindicate that message, 
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or to- pronounce an opinion on the proceedings which 
grew out of it. Theirs was a money ‘business; and in per- 
forming the duties it requiredof them, they found this 
sum.to be required by the Government, and they had ac. 
cordingly reported it in the présent bill. __ e 
© Mr. WICKLIFFE said that the explanation furnished 
by the Chairman of the Committee; (Mr. Coox,) had-not. 
satisfied his mind that it was necessary or expedient to 
make this appropriation of 9,000 dollars, for an outfit to 
Mr. Poinsett, whe is associated. vith Mr. Sergeant inthis 
new mission at Tacubaya. ae eae Saka AA 
First, it is not necessary to.ap propriate the money, be- 
cause there is-yet left unexpended enough of the 40,000 


fray. the expenses of the Panama mission. If you will al- 
low to` Mr. Sergeant his whole years’ salary of $ 9,000 and 
outfit $9,000, equal to $18,000; to Mr, Anderson. his 
outfit, $9,000 ; to.the Secretary of Legation, $:2,000—in 
all, 29,000 dollars ; there yet remains the sum'of 11,000 


dollars subject to the disposition of the President of the | 


United States. Surely this sum ought to be sufficient to 
pay the contingent expenses of our Ministers, and Mr. 
Poinsett’s extraordinary expenses for the temporary 
change which he may ‘find it necessiry to make during 
the session of this Congress of Nations. 

The gentleman from Hlinois tells us, that the balance of 
the appropriation of 40,000 dollars, made at the last ses- 
sion, will be required to pay Mr. Poinsett’s salary as Min- 
ister associated with Mr. Sergeant in this new mission. 
This certainly is not correct. By the previous section m 
this bill we have appropriated 9,000 dollars for the salary 
of a Minister at Mexico, who is Mr. Poinsett. Does the 


: gentleman contemplate the payment of a double salary 


and an outfit to Mr. Poinsett, équal to 27,000 dollars per 
annum? or does he intend the House to understand that 
the President will send a new Minister to Mexico ? When 
Mr. Anderson was appointed to the Congress of Panama, 
he was still regarded as, the Minister to Colombia. 

But, Mr. Speaker, (said,Mr. W.) I ari, inthe second 


place, against the expediency of allowing this outfit of 


9,000 dollars Mr. Poinsett has been required to repre 
sent, together with Mr. Sergeant, this nation, in the Con- 
gress of Tacubaya,.a distance from his present residence, 
of nine miles, and you propose to give him, by this bill, 
9,000 dollars, besides his salary of 9,000 dollars, for the 
trouble, expense, and inconvenience, he may be subject- 
ed to, by a travel of nine miles ; and this is done under the 
name of an outfit. So faras the Minister of Mexico shall 
be subject to. any extraordinary expense, I am willing 
that a sum sufficient be appropriated to meet that ex- 
pense, if the 11,000 dollars be not thought equal to that 
object. 

We have an act of Congress which fixes the compensa- 
tion of our Foreign Ministers. That law allows a salary 
of 9,000 dollars a year, and an outfit, upon leaving the 
United States, of 9,000 dollars. ‘This act passed, I be- 
lieve, in 1810; and it farther provides that the salary and 
outfit shall be in full for personal services and personal 
expenses... What gave rise to the very guarded phraseo- 
logy of that act,-I do not know, unless abuses had crept 
into the practice of the Government. I believe its letter 
and spirit were the first time departed from in the Ghent 
Mission, five years after its passage. IfI am correctly in- 
formed, some of the members-of that Mission, if not all, 
were allowed the salary and outfit of 18,000-dollars, and 
were also paid their personal and travelling expenses, and 
in one instance ‘for a journey only performed-in imagina- 
ion. i ‘ 

-The gentleman from Ilinois is certainly mistaken in ac- 
counting for the expenditure of the 40,009: dollars, when 
he brings into his calculation an outfit paid to Mr. Ro! 
chester, the Secretary of Legation. It was-enough thatthat 
gentleman wai receiving his salary of 2,000 as Secretary 


‘his favor from the Attorny General, obtained it. 


of this Legation, whilst he-was at home canvassing foi the 
office of Governor of New York. ~> i a: 


“Ihave understood thata practice of ‘paying outfits to 


‘the Secretaries of Legation, in certain-casés, has recetitly 
taken place, ás in the case of the late Secretary of Lega- 
tion at London:; and this I undertake to pronourice against: - 
the positive act of Congress, and in violation of the law of 


1810. -I therefore must-be allowed to correct the gentle- 


man from illinois when he tells-us that an outfit of 4,500 
dollars has been paid Mr. Rochester; and when this cor: 
rection is made, the House-will still find a balance of 


11,000 dollars, as first stated, subject to the disposition of 


tlie Executive, to meet the expense of this Mission. 
dollars‘appropriated at the last session of: Congress, to de- | 


~- Mr. FORSYTH admitted that he had erred. in. stating 


the amount of: last -year’s appropriation ; it was $40,000, 
and not $50,000, as has been supposed. 


This did not, 
however, affect his argument, which was founded, not on 
the sum appropriated, but.on the unexpended balance of 
$31,000. According to his first estimate, there was a ba- 
lance of $11,000 after allowing fell outfit'tto Mr. Poinsett ; 
as Mr. Sergeant’soutfit, and Mr. Anderson’s, were yet tobé 
paid, the surplus would be $2,000; instead of $11,000, The 
exact balance. could be ascertained, without an examina- 
tion of the details of the estimate from the Department of 
State, or the calculations of the Commitee of Ways and 
Means. Mr. F. would be glad to-sée them. By way of 
retort on the gentleman from Iiinois, who had set him 
right about the $40;000, he would correct an error of that 
gentleman, affecting the result of his own calculation, 
He had charged the appropriation of the last year with 
an outfit for a Secretary of Legation—Secretaries of Le- 
gations received no outfits. f nie 
Mr. -F. said, he hat been asked, if it-could be intended 
to question the right of the heirs of Mr. Anderson to the 
amount of an outfit, Certainly not. His representatives 
are entitled toit. If not paid, it must be paid. That-es- 
timable man performed a long and dangerous: journey : 
painful, toilsome, and expensive, He fell a victim to the 
common disease of the climate into which he was sent to 
perform public service, Surely these circumstances ° 
give a claim to pecuniary rewards, as great as any which 
could be urged in favour of his nominal associate in the 
Mission—who had remained amusing himself in Philadel- 
phia in attending to his private concerns—who remained 
at home while the Congress of Panama was in ‘session, 
and was gone to look for it when it is at an end. The 
propriety of giving a full-outfit ‘to Mr. Poinsett was - 
urged on the ground of usage. Mr. F. had no wish 
to make any unusual discrimination, to the prejudice of 
the Minister to Mexico. But, onthe ground of usage, 
the full outfit is scarcely defensible. The act of 1810 
does not oblige the President to allow $9,000 : it forbids 
him to go beyond that sum. That discriminations had 
been made in cases like the present, Mr. F. distinctly re- 
membered. One instance he would mention. When an 
appropriation was asked to cover the expenses of the 
Mission- to'treat of peace under the mediation of Russia, 
a full outfit wasasked for cach of the Ministers, including 
Mr. Adams, the resident Minister at St. Petersburgh. The 
gross sum asked was diminished by striking off $4,500, on 
the-express ground that the amount of half a year’s salary 
was an ample allowance as an outfit to a gentleman receiv- 
ing a new commission, near the Government where-he was 
resident Minister. Unhappily for the Freasury, and happi- 
ly for the gentleman, the reason of the diminution ‘appear. 
ed only in the speeches of the gentleman of those who ad- 
yocated it. The full outfit had been paid in the mean 
time ; and when the account came tobe settled, the gen- 
tlernan drew up his argument to sustain his claim for a 
credit to the full outfit, and, backed by an-opinion in 
Mr. F. 
did not censure the gentleman. He was quite rght to 
argue the President out of the money if he could. Whe. 
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ther the opinion of the Attorney. General was correct, and 
the President right, in suffering the Treasury to-be argued 
out of the cash, were different questions,.on which it was 
not necessary to.express any opinion. ‘This:case. proved 
that.a discrimination: was not unusual. Although the. ap- 
propriation.of the whole sum did not compel. the: Presi- 
dent to allow the swhole, yet it would be taken-as the ex- 
pression. of the wilt of-the Legislature, that the whole 
should-be.aliowed. .. Mr..F. knew-perfectly well: the -ne- 
cesaity.. of making .liberalindulgences to: ovir:.Foreign 
Ministers. - This necessity had: given’ rise to various: eva- 
sions-and.abuses, which required-correction. ‘The salaries 
ought:to be increased, and no. contingent expenditure of 
Ministers paid out of the Public Fund. This would do 
justice, and preventabuses. *- The.allowance of outfit was, 
however, in propontion tothe salary, greater than that al- 
lowed by. other Governments... The maximum was given 
here to eke outan insufficientannual salary. The effect 
of our systemvis. this. Our Ministers, unless men of for- 
tune, go on their missions ang stay two years, receiving 
$27,000, as outfit and two years’: salary. By this time, 
the condition of their-purses. compels them to choose be- 
tween.pecuniary embarrassment and returning totheir own 
country. About'the period when they have become mas- 
ters of tbein.duties and their place, acqtiainted with the 
character-of-the Government. to: which they were sent, 
they.must leave it to some ‘one who: has to learn ‘them: 
The public: business suffers by the change; and there is no 
saving tothe public-Trenaury. - In ‘moptfor¢ign.countries, 
the:salary ‘is too. small.. Mr. F. did not know whether 
Mexico was expensive.or not. -‘Hesupposed living there 
was not. extravagant, and-that the usual allowance was 
comparatively ample. Were he to regulate the sum to be 
given to Mr. Poinsett, he would certainly allow him an 
outfit, but not the full amount of a year’s salary. He 
hoped, however, that the Committee of Ways and Means 
would show to the House the specific claims for the com- 
ing year on the fund yet in the Treasury, appropriated 
last Winter. TENE 

Mr. COOK repeated the statement he had made when 
last. up. The appropriation, granted at the last Con- 
gress, was $40,000, Of this sum, 56,000 dollats was re- 
quired for outfit and salary for one year ; 2,000 dollirs for 
Secretary, and 2,000 for contingencies absorbed that sum, 
The Minister appointed bad how gone to his post. He 
was entitled to 9,000 dollurs.outfit and to his salary; at 
the-end of the year $9,000 more. The Ministerat Colom- 
bia. was,.to receive $9,000, and his. Secretary $2,000 ; 
this made 29,000 dollars. The heirs. of, Mr. “Anderson 
wore entitled to receive his salary up to the time of his 
death. - Another Minister appointed to succeed him was 
entitled to his salary of 9,000 dollars, . This absorbed the 
whole sum already appropriated. ‘The question now was, 
whether our Minister at Mexico should have-an outfit on 
going to anew mission at Tacubays. The gentleman 
from Kentucky, and the gentleman from Georgia, seem- 
ed to proceed.on the supposition that an outfit was to he 
allowed much in the same manner with mileage. So 
many. miles travel, go:much outfit ; but the Government 
didnot proceed on this principle—they wished the di- 
plomatic.serviccs should be performed at as cheap a rate 
as comported with the respect dueto a pnblic represen- 
tative of the nation. In securing to such a representa- 
tive the means of appearing with respectability, they con- 
sulted the nation’s hovor sand so sensible was the gentle- 
mati from Georgis of the propriety of this principle, that 
he. had, at the last session, avowed it as his opinion, that 
the salaries allowed by this Government to their Minis- 
terg abroad, were insufficient, and ought to be increased. 
The object of granting an outfit wasto enable a publie 
persoh, who represented the.character and honor of his 
country at. the Court of.a foreign nation, to appear there 
in a suitable. manner andto dothis, it was indispensable 


that he should conform, in some degteé, to the ideas and 
habits which there prevailed. -hosé who had had expe- 
rience on-this -subject would be disposed rather to` say 
that 9,000 dollars was too little than too much for this put- 
pose. In the present instance, our’-Minister at Mexico 
would have to go intd a wilderness country; where no con- 
veniences or accommodations could be‘procured, but at 
great expense.’ -When'tlrere, he was to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the United Sovereignties of the southeritie- 
misphere. Under circumstances like these, did gentle 
men wish that the Minister of thé United States should 
be placed on an humbler footing than those with whom 
he was to associate ?. If they did; he could assure them, 
and so could any one who was acquainted with the high- 
i toned feelings and lofty character of our Minister. at 
Mexico, that he would nevet consent to degrade his coutt- 
try in the eyes ofall the nations ofthe South. Was this 
House prepared to say that he should present himself 
before that Congress without the means of appearing re- 
spectable ? He asked, especially, the personal friends of 
Mr. Poimsett, whether they could consent to this! Ifthey 
were. willing to send him: pennyless on such an errand, 
or without enough scarce to pay for his board and lodg- 
ing, let them refuse to grant the appropriation. : 

Mr. WICKLIFFE- regretted that the course taken 
by the Chairman of the Committee, and the gentleman 
from Mass. (Mr. Dwicwr,) mace it necessary for him 
again to trouble the committee. Both gentleman (said 

| Mr. W.) have attributed to me‘expressions which I did 
not utter,,and supposed me to be influenced by a desire 
to withhold from. the representatives of RC. Anderson 
that to which they- are entitled, ` Itis due to the rulés.of 
this House, that I should say, | have been'misunderstood 
by the gentleman. ‘The representatives of R. C. Ander, 
son have received, as I understand, whatever is coming to 
them, including an outfit to the Congress of Panama. 
And, by the system of the present appropriation fot Mr. 
Poinsett, the gentlemen both know that the sum due to 
Mr. Anderson will not be diminished ; and why they 
should have thought it necessary to convert my objections 

| to this appropriation to a hostility to the payment of Mr. 
Anderson’s:accounts, which have been already settled and 
paid, Lwillleave the gentlemen to explain for themselves. 
if they intended it for effect elsewhere, they will be mis- 
taken. ` ae: 

The gentlemen: of the ` Committee have again and 
again been called upon to show the demands chargeable 
to the sum of $ 4,0000,fwhich they have not doné: andin 
order to induce the House to believe that the $ 40;000 ap- 
propriated at the last, session have been expended, jthey 
charge to it the salary of Mr. Anderson, when his sala- 
ry.of 9, 000 was appropriated by the ‘law-making appro- 
priations for the support of Government, for the year 
1826, and had been paid-out of-the funds thereby appro- 
priated. [Here Mr. W. readthe act of Congress, which 
appropriated $9,000. as the salary of the Minister-to’ Co- 
lumbia.j -So thatal Which has boenpaid to Mr. Anderson, 
(said. Mr. W. yout: of 40,000, is an outfit of $9,000; and 
gentlemen may add and substract-as.they please, there is 
yet $11,000- unexpended of that sum; enough, E think, 
to meet the increased expenses of Mr. Poinsett, and the 
contingent expenses of the mission to Tacubaya, 

The gentleman from Ulinois (Mr. Coox, ) has made an 
appeal to our pride, to our patriotism, and, I would say, to 
our national vanity. He asks us to say, if we will with- 
hold this pittance from the man who is to represent the 
character: and dignity of this country, in this. new Con- 
gress of nations. “Fhe gentleman says, will we not allow 
Mr. Poinsett enough “ to fit himself up??? What does 
the gentleman mean by fitting himself up, and placing 
Mr. Poinsett on an equal footing with Mr. Sergeant? If 
he means-that Mr. Poinsett, ike Mr. Sergeant, shall ap- 
pear in his: “grand gala,-cocked: hat, and feathers,” as it 
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js the costume prescribed at the Department of State for anew mission, ‘The minister is to meet the ministers of 
the Court dress. of. our Ministers abroad, I arn willing. that/| other nations at the place appointed — he is to be station- 
he shall have a sum: sufficient, and more, to obtain. these | ary there during the sitting of the assembly —he must 
articles’ Nevertheless, I do not think.alace.coat, cock- | maintain an establishmentand an equipage correspondent 
ed hat, and white feathers, become the representatives of | with theirs, and conformable with his rank and character 
a phin Republican People. Itis an innovation of Euro-| as the Representative of this nation. The expense of 
pean importation, made by the late Secretary of State, as living is in proportion to the difficulty of obtaining sup- 
1am informed, and savors too much of royalty. Plies, and experience. proves that these are procured with 

Mr. Poinsett is cur resident Minister at Mexico, with a! much more difficulty in anew and excluded village, as 
salary of $9,000, He is required to attend this Congress, | this place has been represented to be, than ina well culti- 
adistance of nine miles, and we propose to allow him for! vated county, and in a large city abounding in all the 
this temporary charge, and temporary service, an outfit | necessaries and conveniences of living. There can be no 
of $9,000. Iam against it. The gentleman from Massa- doubt, I think, that the provision in the bill will be as much 
chusetts { Mr, Dwicxr ) thinks that he is called upon to ; or more needed than in most cases in which a similar 
defend the allowance recently made to John A. King ; | allowance has been made, and to withhold itin this soli- 
and ie has rather triumphantly demanded of we to say, | tary case would be an odious discrimination, if not a 


if I did not-know that the amount paid to Mr.. King was 
“sanctionet by the immemorial usage of the Govern- 
ment” Lwiilsay to the gentleman, that I do not know or 
believe any such thing. 1 believe the sum of $5,258, 
paid to this Secretary of Legation to this most profitable | 
mission of Mr. Rufus King to London, was paid in viola- | 
tion of the plain. and. positive act of Congress, without any 
appropriation by Congress to authorize it. The act of 
1810 positively forbids it. have looked into the docu- 
werts referred to. by. the gentleman, to justify this act of 


personal indignity, toa deserving minister. 
Mr. WEEMS ‘said, he considered the difference of 


| Opinion entertained on this subject, to have grown rather 
i out of an oversight that any mistake in calculation. 


He 
would beg leave to call the attention of the honorable 
committee to what struck his mind very forcibly, and if 
his calculations were correct—as he believed they would, 
on examination, be found—it must settle this question, 
The honorable Committee of Ways and Means ask for 
$9,000 as an outfit for Mr. Poinsett, who has been order- 


the Administration, and I think I may.be allowed to say | ed.from the Mexican Government to ‘Tacubaya, another 


it has not ‘a safe precedent.” ‘Chere is no law or prac- 
tice of this Government which will justify the payment 


town, only nine miles from his present residence at Mexi- 
co, alleging that there is not money now appropriated, 


of a Secretary of Legation, as quasi Charge d’.Affaires| out of which the President can order Mr. Poinsett to be | 


an outfit when he comes home. 
Mr. WOOD, of New York, observed, that if the 
only objection to the clause in the biH is that the appropria- 


paid what he might consider himself entitled to. On the 
other hand, it is contended that $9,000 is more than ought 
to be allowed our Minister now in Mexico, as an outfit to 


tion is already made by the act of last session, it isnot hos- | meet his necessary expenditures, in moving a distance of 


tile to the purpose for whichit is inserted. Sir, it is very 
doubtful in my mind, whether that act, by a strict con- 
struction, will authorize the payment of an outfit, and | 
whether such payment would not be a diversion of the 
appropriation from its legitimate intention. If it should | 
possibly admit of such construction, would it not be advi- | 
sable to make an express appropriation for the case, and | 
relieve the Executive from the responsibility ? The mo. | 


only nine miles; and that, if it was net too much to he 
allowed, the responsibility ought to rest, where it dues 
already vest, with the President, to make him an allow- 
ance comparable with his expenses, not exceeding $9,000; 
and that there remains now in the Treasury, unexpended, 
$11,000 of the $40,000 appropriated last session to defray 
the expenses of the two Ministers to the Congress to be 
held at Panama. Now, let us see how this matter really 


ney could net be twice paid, and no evil could result : stands, and who comes nearest to accuracy. 


from the measure. It is not denied that it has for some | 
years been the usage of the Government to allow a Minis- | 


By the general appropriation bill, Mr. Ander- 


son’s salary for the year 1826, as provided for, $9,000 


teran outfit on his being ordered from one Court to ano- | 


The specific appropriation for the Panama Mis- 


ther. Lam not an advocate for extravagant salarics toj sion, $40,000 
foreign Ministers or other officers ; but 1 would be impar- | ER 
tial, and would make all allowances of this nature uniform: Making $49,000 
iisimilar cases. I would treat the Minister who so honor- | Substract from this 449,000 the sums 
ably sustains the character of the nation at Mexico, s! that have or ought to have been 
other Ministers have been treated in the same circumstan- | paid away, viz v 
ces, ‘Lhe abstract question relative to the propriety of | To Mr. Anderson, his salary and out- 
such allowances is not now before the Committee. Al fit, $18,000 
deviation from the usual practice iv the present case To Mr. Sergeant, his outfit only 9,G06 
“will not change the general usage. ‘he omission of any ! To Mr. Rochester, the Scorctary 2,000 
provision in the case before us, onthe presumption that it: 29,000 
is not already provided for, would, therefore, constitute H nmr 
an exception to a general rule, and would be special and: Leaves i $20,000 
personal in its nature. ‘The act of 1810, fixing the com- | Take from this $2U,COU Mr. Sergeant’s. salary 
pensation of public Ministers, leaves much room forcon-! from October, 1826, to October, 1827, 9,000 
struction; and.if the gentlemen who are opposed to this | : ich 
appropriation will introduce an amendment, 1 should pro-} {Leaves N e $11,000 
bably ‘agree with them in prescribing such limitations to | Take one quarter’s salary more from this, if you 
the exercise of the general power as experience has shown | please, for Mr. Sergeant, so as to have him A 
would be proper, and which would not-be incompatible! paid up to the Ist of January, 1828, 2,250 
with the discretion which is indispensably necessary to | ; ; i TA 
be reposedin the Executive. Canit be alleged thatthe; Leaves in the Treasury, of the $40,000, a ba- $8,750 
3 


lance of 


amount of the provision in the bill is more than isrequir- i 

edin the present case ? It has been stated that the place P ‘ethan suf 

of meeting is only a short distance from Mexico, and is| . Now, Sir, will not, Sight not, this to ne anit $ a aie. 

situated ina new country, Whether the distance is. one l ficient to meet what, in justice, should be a ia ae i 

or several day’s travel, is of very little importance, {tis j Poinsett? Yet, we are called upon to appropriate, at 
Vor IW—75 j 
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once and specificaily, as an outfit for Mr. Poinsett, $9,000: salary. The document I hold in my hand contains a 
thereby taking all discretion, as well as responsibility, | mass of information on this subject, which I suppose has 
from the President. He hoped it would not be done i| been examined by very few members: for we have many 
that no such dangerous and extravagant precedent would : more Gocuments than we can possibly read. From this 
be set. it will appear that a full outfit was allowed to Mr. Adams, 
Mr. McCOY went into a calculation, to show that there | on his transfer from his station at St. Petersburgh, by his 
must be a balance of $11,000 still remaining, out of the | appointment as Special Minister to negotiate the treaty of 
$40,000 appropriated for the Panama Mission, at the last | peace ; the sum of $9,000 wassent to him out of the 
session. But whetheror no, he could see no great pro- | contingent fund, as I understand, but Congress refused 
priety in allowing an outfit of 9,000 dollars for travelling | to appropriate more than $4,500, upon the supposition, 
the distance of only nine miles, to attend *¢a new court.” | no doubt, that the negotiation was to be held at St. Pe- 
For his part, he never before understood that there was | tersburgh, or perhaps Gottenburgh; but, as Congress 
to be any “ new court” at Tacubaya, or that travelling | had refused to appropriate the $9,000, the Accounting 
nine miles from the city of Mexico would bring the tra- | Officers would not give Mr. Adams credit, in the settle- 
veller into “a new country. ment of his accounts, for more than the sum appropriated, 
Mr. INGHAM said, if there be any one point on which | viz : $4,500 ; and when the law passed prohibiting pub- 
we havea right to demand of the Committee of Ways | lic officers against whom there stood a balance on the 
and Means to give us minute,” accurate, and certain in- Ì books from receiving their salaries, Mr. Adams’ salary 
formation, it is in those matters which depend gn calcula- | was stopped, and he appealed from the Accounting OÑ- 
tion; and I. do think, said he, they are bound to satisfy | cers to the President ; he referred the matter to the At- 
the House, before they can expect support, that their torney General, who decided that the right was vested, 
calculations are correct; they have been culled upon and the account was settled, but withoud any appropriation - 
again and again to furnish the items of expenditure charg- | by law. Now, sir, if the contingent fund may be thus 
ed on the fund of $40,000 appropriated last year, and yet permanently converted to objects not in the contempla- 
no member seems to understand from the Committee of | tion of Congress, and without subsequent control by Con- 
Ways and Means what those items are; the calculation gress, there is an end of all responsibility in the disburse- 
must certainly be very simple, not involving the slightest | ment of public money. I do not pretend that the allow- 
difficulty, and yet it is not given. We appropriated last ance was improper, or too much for the services, but it 
year 40,000 dollars—out of this the following items areto | ought to have been settled only by a decision of Con- 


be paid : . gress, in an appropriation of the money. Butit further 
Mr. Sergeant’s salary and outfit, $18,000 | appears, from the document in my hand, that Messrs. 
Mr. Anderson’s outfit, 9,000 ; Gallatin and Bayard were allowed. their travelling cxpen- | 
Secretary’s.salary, 2,000 | ses from St. Petersburgh to Ghent, and that Mr. Adams ` 
Contingencies, 2,000 ; was also allowed his travelling expenses from the same 


— : place to Ghent; he came by water, and charged $886 86 
$31,000 ; —they went by land, and were allowed $1,566 54. The 
Which Icaves a balance of 9,000 | occasion was an important one, and seemed to require a 
— liberal construction of the law, and although certainly 
$40,000 | not within the strict letter of the law, which gives the 
=== | outfit and salary ‘as compensation for all personal servi- 
We have been told that Mr. Anderson’s salary as Minis-! ces and expenses,” it may be within its spirit ; but there 
ter to Colombia is chargeable on this fund, but we find; are other items in this account, which do not seem to 
that provided for in the general appropriation bill. ‘ come within the letter or the spirit. Iwill read the re- 
If, as it would seem, the President has at his dispesal, marks of the Accounting Officer, for the information of 
an unexpended balance of 9,000 dollars of the appropria- | the committee. 
tions of the last year, why is it necessary to give an addi-i «t This sum, allowed for his (Mr. Adams’) expenses 
tional sum. We ought not to put at the discretion of any: back to St. Petersburgh, equal to the sum allowed on his 
officer a larger sum than the public services require ; and ‘journey from St. Petersburgh to Ghent, $886 86.” 
if we look back into the history of allowances for public i Now, Mr. Chairman, it so happened, that Mr. Adams 
Ministers, we shall find some of a yery extraordinary : never did go back to St. Petersburgh, and this charge is 
character, which will furnish good cause for scrutinizing | made for an imaginary journey from Ghent to that place. 
these appropriations hereafter, and confining them to; The next item noted is in the following words : 
specific objects. The law fixing the compensation of! « This sum, paid him for his travelling expenses from 
public Ministers declares that the salary shall be 9,000 | « St; Petersburg to Amsterdam, from thence to Ghent, 
dollars a year, and that the outfit shall not exceed one | ‘Paris, and Havre, seeking a passage to the United 
year’s salary, which shall be “as a compensation for all | « States, it being impossible to embark from any portin 
his personal services and expenses ;” the outfit is placed : “ the Baltic, in consequence of the war, $1,000.” 
at the discretion of the President, and it has severaltimes! ‘This item is perfectly inexplicable tome. I cannot 
happened that when a Minister was sent on a special | imagine how he could have performed two journeys fronz 
mission, the President had agrecd toallow him his person-' St. Petersburg, when he only went there but once. 
al expenses, not to exceed an outfit ; butin no case, that} The next item is the most remarkable ofall. It would 
bas come under my notice, has an outfit been allowed, | seem that Mr. Adams had discovered, before that was 
and personal expenses in addition, until the Ghent mis- | charged, that Messrs. Gallatin and Bayard had each been 
sion. ‘There is a class of expenses, called contingencies | allowed $1,566 54, for travelling over land, from St. Pe- 
of foreign missions, which is always allowed under ap- | tersburgh to Ghent; and upon the supposition that his 
propriations for that purpose ; these are for messéngers ; imaginary journey, if it had been a real one, must have 
to carry despatches, stationery, postage, newspapers, &c. | been d¥er land too, and as expensive as theirs, he con- 
to which has latterly been added, office rent; but, asthe | cluded to chargé that sum, viz: £1,566 54, for it, and 
law gives the salary and outfitin full « compensation fer į accordingly gave credit for a sum egual to the previcus 
all personal services and expenses,” it must be a strained; charge of $886 86. He therefore received pay for his 
construction of it that would admit ail the personal ex- | personal expenses in coming -from St. Petersburgli to 
pense. of a Minister to be paid under the head of contin-! Ghent twice, and for going back once; when he never 
ungencies, after he had been allowed a full outfit and idid go back at all. The cyidence that he did’ not go 
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back, appears in the notes on the item credited. They 
are in the following words : . 

« Deduct this sum, allowed for this object, per report 
s No. 282, under an impression that the same sum charg- 
sed by him for the journey from St. Petersburgh to 
«Ghent, would be equal to the expenses of his return; 
«put which now appears would not have been the case, 
«c as that journey was made chiefly by water, but his re- 
«turn must have been by land, and by the same route as 
« that taken by Messrs. Gallatin and Bayard, and equally 
“ expensive, $886 86.” 

Tt is apparent from these remarks, that Mr. Adams did 
not go back, and history has established the truth of the 
fact—there is no doubt about it, 

But, Mr. Chairman, while this imaginary journey was 
going on, Mr. Adams was waiting at Paris, as appears by 
another item in this account, for instructions for his new 
mission to England, and he has charged for, and been al. 
lowed, his personal expenses, while waiting at Paris, asf 
have stated—although he received another outfit of 9,000 
dollars for that mission, besides his salary during the 
whole time, of 9,000 dollars a year. 

There is another item, of a singular character, charged 
by Mr. Clay, who was associated with this mission to Got- 
tenburg. He, too, was allowed an outfit of 9,000 dollars 
on going to Gottenburg, and his travelling expenses from 
thence to Ghent, including loss on the salc ofa travelling 
carriage, and rent of a house at Gottenburg. It is, to say 
the least of it, a very liberal construction of the act of 
Congress of 1810, which 1 have so often quoted, that 
would bring these charges within the appropriation for 
contingencies. 1 would merely add, in order that the 
subject may be properly understood, that, where ontfit 
and salary have been allowed, there is no case, within my 
knowledge, wherein personal expense was allowed. Mr. 
Jay, in 1794—he being Chief Justice—was sent to Eng- 
land ona special mission. President Washington allowed 
him his personal expense, in lieu of outfit and salary. 
There are also other cases, somewhat similar-——-but not 
one, I believe, where both outfit and personal expenses 
were allowed, before the Ghent mission. 

1 have thought it my duty to bring these facts into the 
view of the committee, as they may have escaped the at- 


tention of most of the meimbers—introducing them | 


for no other purpose than to induce a strict scrutiny into 
the disbursements of public money, and especially of 
those sums which are placed at the discretionary disposal 
of any officer of the Government, If Thad desired to 
use them for any other purpose than that to which i have 
now applied them, I could have done so long ago; the 
document has been in the possession of the House for 
more than two years. 

‘As it regards the outfit to Mr, Poinsett, Lam not oppos- 
ed toa reasonable allowance ; but a due regard to an ad- 
justment of compensation to the expense and service, 
would forbid so great an allowance, as that given to Mr. 
Anderson, who had to travel many hundred miles, at great 
peri—any fair equalization of the outfit I would cordially 
agree to, 

Mr. COOK replied, that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania thought that the Committee of Ways and Means 
had not done their duty, and had omitted to give that 
particular information which the House had a right to de- 
mand. He denied the charge. The Committee of Ways 
and Means had done its duty. It had made a particular 
statement, and it had stated the truth, The gentlemen 
and his friends had the error on their. own side of the 
honse. ‘They all went on the supposition, that the salary 
of Mr. Anderson was paid out of the last year’s appropria- 
tion ; and that the salary of his successor might be used 
io pay the present outfit. ‘The ground the committee 
went on was, that money, appropriated for a salary might 


not be touched for any other use. If Mr. Poinsett shall 
accept his appointment at Tacubaya, he cannot touch his 
salary as-Minister to Mexico. The whole must be paid 
out of the appropriation of the present year. He did not 
see how calculations could be plainer than those which 
had been presented to the House ; and gentlemen, espe- 
cially when they themselves were mistaken, should at least 
be temperate in their manner. The appropriation for 
salaries was a specific appropriation, and was not left to 
be abused by the Executive at his discretion. As to the 
gross abuses of which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
had spoken with such earnestness, if they had existed so 
long within his knowledge, he thought that his time 
would have been better employed in introducing a bill 
to correct them, than in enlarging upon the subject in 
the manner he had done. But those abuses had no rela- 
tion to the present subject. If the late President had, 
indeed, so grossly abused the discretion confided to him, 
the House had not lost its power of impeachment be- 
cause he happened to be, at this time, out ‘ofoffice. If 
the gentleman would show that he had done any thing 
worthy of impeachment, he was prepared to go with him 
the whole length which the Constitution would justify ; 
but he could not but observe, that the gentleman, accord. 
ing to his own showing, had been guilty of criminal neg- 
ligence in kecping these heinous matters undivulged for 
two entire years. i 

Mr. INGHAM said, he hoped that, after the castigation 
he had received from the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, the committee would indulge him for 
amoment. The gentleman had been called upon for a 
statement of the items of the charge on the Panama ap- 
propriation of last year ; but, instead of giving the an- 
swer, had attempted to retort upon those who thus called 
upon him the charge of inability to understand his expla- 
nations. Jt happens, Mr. Chairman, that we never get 
the same explanation twice in succession ; and, moreover, 
that we have never had the items given to us in figures, 
from first to Jast; nor has the gentleman now done it, 
though it would have cost much less trouble, if all had 
been right, then his very animated speech. <A short 
time back, we were told that Mr. Anderson’s salary, as 
Minister to Columbia, was to come out of this fund : now 
I understand it is only that part of it which accrued after 
he was commissioned Minister to Panama ; if this be so, 
it would be casy to know what amount had thus accrued, 
and give it to usin figures. We are also now told, for 
the first time, I believe, that Mr. Poinsett’s salary, from 
the moment he is commissioned to ‘Tacubaya, Must come 
out of this fund : if so, why does not the gentleman give 
us the statement of the sum, by estimate, or in some way? 
But {do not understand that Mr. Poinsett’s salary will 
necessarily come out of this fund, as we make the appro- 
pviation for the Minister to Mexico separately, and as it 
is not pretended that his functions at that Government, 
are to cease ; but, asthe Jaw forbids two salaries to be 
| paid, Mr. P. may be as properly pa d out of the app' o- 
| 


priation for the salary of a Minister to Mexico as out of 
the Panama appropriation. In ancther part of the de- 
bate, we were told that the whole Panama appropriation 
was expended ; if so, how can Mr. P. receive his salary 
out of it? At all events, the committee ought to give us 
the figures, that we may perfectly understand. ‘The gen- 
tleman from Illinois says that, if X had so long known 
| of the abuses spoken of, it was my duty to have brought 
| ina bill to correct them. Why, Mr. ‘Chairman, the law 
| appears to me so plain, that every one who runs may 
| read ; but what signifies the law, when Congress place 
| at the disposal of the Executive large sums of money, to 
| þe used at his discretion? ‘fhe fault is, in a great mea- 
i sure, with us, in not scrutinizing into an appropriation 
p with more care. But T will not permit the gentleman to 
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escape from a severe scrutiny into this subject, by any cf 
fort of his to turn the tables upon me. He asks, why 
did I not propose an impeachment of the late President? 
I answer all this professional cant by saying, that I have 
never seen the slightest ground for-such a measure : far 
be it from me to impute to that illustrious man the slightest 
act of impropriety, much less an abuse of his trust. I do 
not know that he ever saw these items I have read—it is 
not probable that he ever did—he did not audit’ the con- 
lingent accounts of missions abroad ; the only. case that 
appears to have been referred to him, he referred to the 
Attorney General We all know that the usual mode of 
settling accounts is by the Auditor, who is charged with 
the duty ; and that, when he finds any difficulty, the ac- 
count undergoes the supervision of the Head of the De- 
partment under which the service has been performed. 
l have nothing to reproach myself with for not having 
called the attention of the House to this subject sooner ; 
this, in my judgment, is the proper time, and, whether 
or not, L hope it will not have been done altogether in 
vain, 

Mr. McCOY remarked, that this was mere matter of 
opinion. He thought the gentleman might satisfy the 
House, if he would show out of what fund the salary of 
Mr. Anderson was to be paid. As to Mr. Sergeant’s sa- 
lary, it did not commence till October last. 

Mr. FORSYTH denied that he had abandoned the 
ground taken in opening this discussion. . After allowing 
all the proper charges, there was still a sufficiency alrea- 
dy appropriated. He might not be precisely accurate, 
and it would seem there was no prospect of arriving at a 
precise result, as it did not appear that the House was to 
be favored with the items of the estimate, cither of the 
Department of State or of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. The gentleman who was accidentally at the head 
of the committee, asserts, that the salary just voted for 
the Minister to Mexico cannot be paid to Mr. Poinsett, 
nor the salary voted last year for the Minister to Colom- 
bia charged with Mr. Anderson’s claim for his services, 
rendered after he accepted the Panama mission. ~ On this 
point Mr. F. was at issue with the gentleman. If the 
gentleman is right, Mr. F. said, there was a necessity for 
an additional appropriation: The salary and outfit of Mr. 
Sergeant $18,000—salary and outfit for Mr. -Poinsctt, 
$18,000, as the gentleman proposes to allow a full outfit. 
The contingent expense, and Secretary of Legation, 
$4,000, equals $40,000 ; leaving nothing to pay a year’s 
salary allowed to the Secretary of Legation, as stated by 
the Secretary of State, ina recent communication, nor 
for the payment of the salary of Mr. Anderson from the 
day of his acceptance of the Panama mission until his 
death. 

in the absence of accurate information, Mr. F. would 
exhibit a rough estimate of the funds appropriated, and 
which could be used by the President, and the charges 
paid, and to be paid, out of it. The appropriation for the 
Panama mission, $40,000—the salary of the Minister to 
Colombia, $9,000—the salary of the Minister to Mexico, 
49,0005 making the sum of 58,000. The charges to be 
paid are, for Mr. Anderson $18,000, outfit and salary— 
Mr. Sergeant $18,000, outfit and salary—~Mr. Poinsett 
$18,000, outfit and salary; making $54,000-—leaving $4,000 
for Secretary of Legation and contingencies. This rough 
estimate may be incorrect, but Mr. F. would not admit it 
to be so, until those who had it in their power chose to 
present an accurate estimate. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Woon] was entirely mistaken when he sup- 
posed the only objection made was that founded on the 
sufliciency of the appropriated fund. Mr. F. was unwil- 
ling to give a legislative sanction to the amount asked for; 
and if it was considered necessary to appropriate more 
money, he was unwilling to vote for it in the form and to 

Hie extent proposed. 


sirous to interfere with the discretion given by the act of 
1810 to the President of the United States. ` 

Mr. McDUFFIE said, that the gentleman from Georgia 
had stated, as the question, that which was not before the 
House. The question was,whether the House should make 
the appropriation before the President of the United 
States could be allowed to pay Mr. Poinsett, or whether 
there must be the authority of law before he could be 
paid? The present appropriation, it would be recollect- 
ed, did not come under the general law of outfits. 

The question was then taken on agreeing to the ap- 
propriation, and decided in the affirmative—Ayes 71, 
Noes 67 ; when the Committee rose, and reported. 

Several amendments, which had been made in Commit- 
tee, were then read in the House ; when the Clerk came 
to the item which had occasioned the last debate, 

Mr. FORSYTH demanded that the question of its adop- 
tion be taken by yeas and nays; and it was so ordered by 
the House. : 


Tuunspay, Fennvary 15, 1828, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS. 

The resolution heretofore offered by Mr. SAUNDERS, 
calling for information respecting the Publishers of the 
Laws, was again taken up. 

Mr. SAUNDERS concluded the course of his observa- 
tions, which he commenced yesterday. He was replied 
to by Mr. BUCKNER, when the discussion was arrested, 
the hour for considering resolutions having expired. 

[A full report of the speeches of both gentlemen fol- 
ows 3] 

Mr. SAUNDERS said, in availing himself of the present 
moment, to reply to certain matters introduced into this 
discussion, 1 have no wish to preclude any other gentle- 
man who may desire to speak, should it be the pleasure 
of the House to continue the debate. And if, in the 
course of the remarks 1 fecl myself constrained to make, 
I should touch a chord, whose vibrations shall not har 
monize with the feelings of particular individuals, I must 
plead, as my apology, the example of those who have 
gone before me, and that truth is my object. Here per- 
mit me to remove the objections stated to that part of the 
resolution calling for the list of papers in which the laws 
were directed to be published in the years 1825 and 
1826. J was apprised that the communication in reply 
to the call of last session? contained the list for those 
years. Yet the object then was to see the papers in 
which the laws had been published in 1824, under the 
order of the then Secretary of State, so as to contrast 
them with those in which they were directed to be pub- 
lished by the present incumbent of that Department. 
The object now is, to obtain the entire list, since under 
the. direction of the present Secretary, of the papers, the 
changes, and the causes for each change; which will 
extend as well to the past years as to the present. And 
as I prefer having the whole matter connected under one 
view, I hope the resolution will undergo no change. 

I understood, sir, the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Wnricnr,] who first spoke in opposition to this resolution, 
to have conceded the right, on the part of this House, to 
call for the causes which may have influenced any depart- 
ment of the Government inthe execution of a particular 
duty, required by law ; though he considered it inexpe- 
dient and useless to do so in the present case. He put 
to me the question, by way of illustrating the absurdity of 
such a call, that, should he submit a resolution calling for 
my reasons for offering the one now under discussion, 
would L not repel it with feelings of indignation ? Ian- 
swer, if the gentleman had proffered such a resolution, 
when engaged in replying to my reasons, it might argue 
some impediment in his intellect, but could afford no just 
cause of complaint. T might ask the gentleman, with 


While saying this, he was not de- | more propriety, if he had been charged by his constite- 
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ents with a particular duty, in which they felt a deep in- 
terest, would he hesitate in acquaintng them with the 
manner in which he had discharged this duty, and his 
reasons? I apprehend not. if called to the public bar, 
or to the festive board, to assign his reasons for the vote 
he gave for President, would he refuse to comply ? The 
gentleman, on such an occasion, has given his reasons, 
and they were worthy of his vote. ` 2 

Bat, sir, I ask if the gentleman from Ohio, or any one 
who has spoken on this subject, have met the cases I gave 
as evidence of the abuse ? The gentleman did notice the 
National Intelligencer and the Kentucky Argus; and 
though he attempted an apology for the Secretary, he 
could not say the changes in those cases were justifiable. 
He gave usan eulogy on the editors of the Intelligencer; 
the high character of their paper, and the gencral confi- 
dence which it enjoys in the estimation of the public ; he 
reminded me that the senior editor was a native of my 
own State, and inquires whether I considered them to be 
influenced by the paltry sum of 80 or 100 dollars ? The 
gentleman need not to have reminded me of this fact to 
influence my feelings, or to operate upon my judgment. 
“The better part” of the junior editor of that paper is 
also a native of my State, and they are content with my 
feelings towards them. Yet he is mistaken in supposing 
the amount paid for the publication of the laws and Exe- 
cutive advertisements, with other printing which usually 
follows as a consequence, does not greatly exceed the 
sum he named. It is not, however, material to my pur- 
pose, whether the amount be great or small, or whether 
it influences those particular editors or not. If they are 
not to be influenced, others may. The charge is, and as 
gentlemen have so termed it, I beg to repeat it in my own 
language—That the Secretary of State, on entering upon 
the duties of his office, found certain papers entrusted 
with the publication of the laws, which, from their cha- 
racter and circulation, gave them general dissemination ; 
that there existed no cause of complaint ; and that he, in 
the exercise of his discretion, transferred the printing to 
other papers, recently cstablished, of limited circulation, 
tothe injury of the public, and against the intention of the 
law--merely because these papers held a language 
agreeably to his own views, and recognized, to the 
fullest extent, the hand from whom they received the 
«Treasury pap.’ This is the charge : this the issue 
tendered, which has not been met, or if met, conceded. 
Yet, Fam told the charge is serious, and a regard for my 
own reputation, if not for the character of the Secretary 
of State, ought to have induced me to pause before 
hazarding such an assertion, without a tittle of evidence. 
When I first brought forward this matter#@I was in pos- 
session of information to satisfy my own mind, that 
changes had been made, not justified by a proper regard 
to the public advantage, and of a character entirely per- 
sonal and political. 1am now possessed of evidence, the 
credibility of which will not be questioned. In reply to 
a letter addressed to the delegation of the State of New 
Hampshire, by the editor of the Patriot, inquiring the 
cause for his removal as publisher of the laws, a Senator 
of that State, detailing a conversation with the Secretary, 
says: “Mr. Clay remarked, ‘he had determined, from 
“ta sense of duty, to transfer the printing of the laws of 
“the United States from the New Hampshire Patriot to 
“some other paper.’ ” A letter from a member of this 
House, from the same State, says: “ That the printing 
“had been taken from the Argus, in Maine, and from 
“ some paper in New Hampshire, and that Mr. Clay said 
“he would not furnish an enemy with weapons to be 
` «* employed against himself”? ‘ An act of this kind,” 
continues the letter, ‘* performed without consulting 
tany of our delegation, whose voice, if consulted, 
s would, I have no donbt, have been unanimous against 
“Cit, shows a spirit, which, I should think, a wise man, if 


« he possessed it, upon principles of policy, would con- 

t ceal: Another letter: ‘It may not be improper to 

“add, that I have good reason to believe that none of 
“the Representatives. from New Hampshire are the 

“friends of the change.” Again: Your letter gave 

« me the first information of the fact of the removal. “As 
“ to the causes of it, no great doubt can exist in the mind 

«of any body who knows the honorable Secretary arid” 
& his present policy.” 

Such, sir, is the evidence of the entire delegation of a 
State, declaring this change was not made at their re- 
quest, but against their unanimous wish. I might ask if 
the Representatives of that State, coming from different 
sections, and conversant with its local situation, were not 
more competent to advise the Secretary what papers 
were likely to carry the laws to every man’s door than 


rany one else ? Yet he does not deign to ask for their in- 


formation, but makes the change against their voice, in 
conformity with his own sense of duty, and his. ** present 
policy.” : 

I will notice what the gentleman from Ohio said, in re- 
gard to the Kentucky Argus, merely to state tlie facts. 
The gentleman told the House, the editor of the Argus 
had long published the laws of the Union, and had also 
published the laws of his own State ; that he had been 
removed by the Legislature, as printer for the State, ergo, 
the Secretary was justifiable in transferring the publica- 
tion of the laws to another paper. The gentleman dis- 
claimed the conclusion, as the reason of the Secretary, 
which leaves the facts to speak for themselves. The 
Legislature had elected another printer to the State, 
though it was not for near twelve months after that the 
Secretary transferred the printing of the laws, not to the 
paper selected by the Legislature, because, in the con- 
test for printer, the editor of the Argus received more 
than fifty votes, and the one who now publishes the laws 
only five. So much for the reasons and the facts involv- 
ed in that case. A 

I will here reply to an interrogatory- put to me by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, who first addressed you on 
this subject, [Mr. Lercnen,] with much good feeling, but 
with a disposition rather to put this subject by, asa small 
matter, than to investigate it fully.“ He asks; if no. chang- 
es have been made in North Carolina ?.-I-suppose the 
gentleman alludes to the paper edited by the father and 
brother of the editor of the National Intelligencer, who 
conduct the oldest paper in that State, and which has 
long been deemed the organ of the Republican party ; 
which has published, and still publishes the laws of the 
Union. Not because they are hostile to the Administra- 
tion: for, on that subject, they have at least been neu- 
tral; which neutrality has contributed, in no small de- 
gree, to deprive them of the public printing of the State. 
Yet the honorable Secretary has not followed the exam- 
ple of the Legislature, and extended his benevolent aid ; 
as it did not, I suppose, come within his present policy. 
It is an act of justice, that I should say of the senior editor, 
to whom T have alluded, that, though an Englishman by 
birth, he is an American in heart; and that L have long 
drawn much of my political information on passing events 
from the columns of his paper. It is not any cause- of 
complaint, that this paper, or any other, has been con- 
tinued, of whatever political complexion ; as the abuse 
consists in the transfers made, and the effect of those 
transfers. It is saying to all the papers who publish the 
laws, ‘you must support the Administration, remain, 
neutral, or be placed upon your probation.” Tt is this 
that constitutes the influence and the danger of rendering 
this patronage injurious to the freedom of the press. 

The different gentlemen who have opposed this reso- 
lution have all placed it upon the ground, that the prin- 
ters of the laws were neither officers for life, or good be- 
haviour, but were appointed at the discretion of the Se- 
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cretary of State, and liable to be changed at his pleasure. 
Now, sir, it required no great sagacity to have made this 
discovery, as no one could. believe it competent for the 
Secretary of State, bold and daringas he is, to remove a 
man from.an office conferred upon him by the constitu 
tional authorities. Jt may suit the present policy of the 
Executive, to confer appointments, yet they can hardly 
undertake to vacate an offiee.- I might inquire, upon 
what principle is it that the Constitution arid laws cons 
fer an office for life or good behaviour ? Is it not toen- 
sure a faithful and independent discharge of duty ? To 

. obtain a competent person, and to place him above the 
influence of passing events ? If. this. be the principle, 
and that it is no one will deny, then the Secretary has 
been guilty of its violation, in taking from individuals the 
execution of a duty which they discharged to the public 
satisfaction, to-gratify his private views. By what tenure 
does the honorable Secretary hold his office ? He is not 
an officer for life, but liable to be removed at the plea- 
sure of the President. Whatever may be his influence 
with the Chief Magistrate as an adviser, still he is not the 
Executive. Gentlemen, then, who deny the right of 
this House to call upon this officer for the manner in 
which he has discharged a particular duty, are mistaken 
in supposing there is any analogy between this case anda 
cell upon-the President for his reasons in appointment.to 
office. The Constitution has conferred this duty upon: 
the Executive of recommending, and whatever may be 
our feelings to its exercise, we have no right to interfere. 
This isa legitimate source of patronage, and whenever 
exercised for the advancement of a. friend, no one can 
complain, unless the public interest should be compro- 
mitted, and then he is responsible to the People, and not 
tous. Such is not the nature of the present call, which 
secks for causes that influenced our own agent, in dis- 
charge of a duty directed by ourselves. 

The gentleman from Ohio says, there is no precedent, 
and the gentleman fram. Kentucky [Mr.. Buckner] con- 
siders it an inquisitorial exercise of power. Jf, indeed, 
the object was to charge the Secretary with any corrupt 
participation t.arising from the execution of 
the duty, which laim, then there might be some 
foundation for the argumént: Such is not the casc, as 
there is nothing criminal charged; and ifany danger is 
apprehended, gentlemen may move the saving clause, 
providing he shall communicate nothing, which, in his 
estimation, may implicate himself. 1 will now, sir, read 
for the information of gentlemen, a case in point. [Here 
Mr. S. read from the Journal of proceedings of the House 
of Representatives, for the year 1822, the following :] 
That on the 7th of May, 1822, Mr. Coox submitted the 
following resolution, viz : 

© Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to prepare and lay. before this House, as early in 
the next session as may be practicable, a statement, show- 
ing the amount of money which appears to have stood to 
the credit of the United States, or its Treasurer, in every 
bank in which the public money has been deposited, at 
the end of each quarter, since the first day of January, 
1817, distinguishing between general and special depos- 
ites ; a particular and minute account of each transfer of 
the public money from one bank to another, which has 
been made within the aforesaid period, and the reasons 
and motives for making the same,” &c,. 

“8th May, 1822.—The resolution submitted by Mr. 


Coox yesterday was taken up, read, and agreed to by | 


the House.” 


In March, 1823, * the Speaker laid before the House | 


which sustains the resolution, and goes beyond it. It 
required the Secretary. of. the Treasury to render, not 
only his reasons, but his motives, for the. discharge of a 
public duty. ` A call, whatever might have been the ob- 
ject of the mover, that must have deeply implicated the 
character of the officer, if guilty of neglect. Did we 
then hear any thing about inquisitorial authority ? No, 
sir.  Thatdistinguished individual was literally put to the 
rack ; all was silent; nothing of the’Spanish inquisition, 
nor even an emotion of sympathy from the breast of his 
| political enemies. Did his friends resist the call, blazon 
forth his fame, or attempt to give his reasons, or his mo- 
tives, for which he was alone Hable to his God? No: 
they suffered gentlemen to go on, to push their inquities, 
relying upon the honesty of the man whom they believ- 
ed, when examined, would be found uniting the virtue 
of a Socrates to the sterling integrity of a Cato. They 
relied upon his honesty,.as upon a rock ; and Í am proud 
to say, they relied not upon a sandy foundation. Nor 
did he take shelter under the phraseology of the call, 
but gave every thing in. his power, involving facts, rea- 
sons, and motives, and threw himself upon the justice of 
‘the House. I may be reminded that the act incorporating 
the United States’ Bank directs the deposite of all pub- 
lic. moneys to be made in the parent bank, or some of its 
branches, unless the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
otherwise order ; in which case, he shall lay before Con- 
gress his reasons for such order. I admit this law an- 
thorized the call for reasons, but not for motives. Uf 
Congress possesses the. power, by law, to direct a partic- 
ular act to be performed, and to require, at the same 
time, the reasons which may influence its officer in the 
performance, may we not, with the same propriety, call 
tor those reasons aftcr the performance of the duty ? Cer- 
tainly ; as the call is not made with uny view to implicate 
| the individual criminally, and cannot, therefore, be con- 
i sidered ex post facto in its character. 
| I think, sir, I have succecded in showing the examples 
‘I gave of abuse are sustained by facts; that, although 
the printers who publish the laws are not officers, they 
have heretofore been continued on the same principle, 
jand for the same purpose—a faithful discharge of duty. 
That the appropriation was not intended by Congress to 
| be converted, as it has been, by the Secretary, into pa- 
| tronage ; that there is no analogy between this case and 
that of Executive nominations to office—a legitimate ex- 
| ercise of patronage—and that this call is sustained by 
precedent. Here I should leave the matter to the decis- 
ion of the House, but for the necessity of pursuing the 
gentlemen who have spoken against this resolution. 
Iwill, first, Ny. Spcaker, notice the remarks of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Bucxyrn,] which were 
intended, I suppose, for my especial benefit, as a castiga- 
| tion for my temerity in presuming to question the conduct 
of his friend, the Secretary of State. I will say to the 
| gentleman, whatever my. sense of public duty may re- 
quire, 1 shall not be deterred from it by any fear of his 
lash ; nor shall I be induced to it from any hope or wish 
for his approbation. He has given us a high wrought ceu- 
logy upon the character of his fricnd, and at the same 
| time tells us his fame rested upon a basis not to be shaken, 
by the breath of his enemies, or increased by the adula- 
tion of his friends. 1 have no wish to injure the honestly 
acquired reputation of the Secretary of State, or ef any 
other man. I would not, if I could—tI could not, if £ 
would. Yet, Sir, whilst I shall continue to hold a seat 
here, and he shall be entrusted with a public duty, which, 
im my judgment, he abuses, T shall.use my feeble efforts’ 


a report from the Secretary of the Treasury, accompa- | to bring them to light, though it may, in the. estimation 
nied by sundry documents, prepared in obedience to the | of the gentleman, add to the brightness of his character. 
resolution adopted, on motion of Mr. Coox, on the Sth | The gentleman has thought proper to remind us, that 
of May, 1822.” whilst those, goaded on, by disappointed ambition, and 

Here, then, sir, ig a call sanctioned by the House, | feeling of rancorons opposition, who make these attacks 
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upon the Secretary, shall have been swept away and for- 
gotten, his fame will rest upon the brightest page of his 
country’s history. I trust, Sir, I have a laudable ambition, | 
yet I have not the vanity to believe that any humble part. 
it may be my lot to perform upon this stage of action, ’ 
will transmit my name to after ages. I would prefer, 
however, that my memory should sink into oblivion’s 
deepest grave, so deep that no whisper should reach the 
surface, sooner than live as some men’s will live in the 
heraldry of fame. Yes; Sir, history will indeed tell pos- 
terity that they have existed, and dainn them to eternal 
fame for the part they have acted. I covet not such im- 
mortality. Atos 

‘The gentleman supposes that, when a particular indivi- 
dual shall be elected to the Presidency, we shall then hear 
nothing moré of these calls for abuses; that all will be 
right and proper: I trust there will be no just cause for 
these inquiries ; and if there should, I have no doubt pér- 
sons will be found ready and willing to urge them. He 
tells us there will be happy days—a political millenium— 
but that he will feel content should he escape the opera- 
tion of the second article of the rules and regulations 
adopted for the government of the Army. ‘The gentleman 
need be under no apprehension, as that rule was intended 
for the punishment of spies ; and [ will do him the justice 
to ba I should not suspect to find him in an enemy’s 
camp, whether a foreign or domestic enemy ; and I regret 
to find the gentleman attempting to palliate the conduct 
of those whom I suppose he condemned at the time, as 
meriting punishment, if not in the summary mode author- 
ized by that article, one equally severe and certain. 

The gentleman has also brought into this discussion the 
principle of difference between those who support and 
oppose the present Administration. This, I suppose, 
must have been intended for effect or embellishment ; 
certainly not for any relevancy to the matter under debate. 
He tells us that the Administration are the friends of In- 
ternal Improvement and manufactures ; that they are the 
great cause of difference between those who constitute 
the exclusive friends of thé Administration and the ran- 
corous opposition. Now, sir, | had always understood 
that, as to Internal Improvement, the difference was as to 
the Constitutional power ; and that there were to be found 
the advocates of this power as well among the opponents 
as the supporters of the existing ‘ powers that be ;” that, 
if it be a Constitutional question, I hardly suppose any 
man would be found willing to surrender his judgment on 
his oath at the shrine of any President.. if those op- 
posed to this Administration, who are friendly to this ex- 
ercise of power, complain, it is at the improper manner 
in which the appropriations have been expended, the 
false inducements which have been held out, and which 
cannot be fulfilled. If the subject of manufactures be a 
principle of difference, then the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is in an unfortunate situation : for, though he may 
have voted for the tariff of 1824, he voted against the one 
which has just passed ; because, I suppose, it was an un- 
principled tariff, sectional in its benefits, and general in 
ats burthens. I leave the gentleman to settle this matter 
with his friends ; and as to effect, the People will deter- 
mine. 

Both the gentlemen from Kentucky, [LErcRER and 
BucxÊsew j and the gentlemen from Ohio and Maryland, 
[Wrieuwe and Donssey,] have referred to the practices of 
" Mr. Jefferson. Thefirst gentleman told us he understood 
human nature perfectly, and always took care of his 
friends. The second gentleman deemed him worthy of 
imitation, and gave particular examples of abuse, to co- 
ver, I suppose, the conduct of the present Secretary. 
‘Lhe reputation of that distinguished individual withstood 
the sponge of his contemporaries, though dipped in the 
bitterest gall—from the sarcasms of the now President, 
though flowing in doggerel verses, down to the petty re- 


vilings of the gentleman now from Ohio, then of New 
‘York; and I trust it may not suffer at the hands of his . 
professed followers. 


‘Here Mr. S. was interrupted by the expiration of the 
ur for the consideration of resolutions ; and this day con- 


-cluded his speech, as follows :] 


Mr. Srsaxen: The example of Mr. Jefferson does not 


justify the course pursucd by the Secretary in regard. to 
the publication of the laws. 


The cases adduced were 
appointments to office, which were made in obedience to 
the verdict of the People themselves, and in accordance 
with the sentiments of the day. In no case, from the 
year 1789 down to the present, has any Secretary, in di» 
recting the publication of the laws, attempted to control 
or influence the press. It was amongst the first-acts of 
Mr. Jefferson’s Administration to remove the shackles 
which had been imposed upon it, and to leave it free. 
He went upon the maxim, that, whilst reason was left free 
to combat error, neither the religious or civil rights of 
the People could be endangered. It. is to sustain this 
principle—to keep the press free, and beyond the reach 
of temptation, that this matter is now urged upon the at- 
tention of the House. For, Sir, I am frank to say, if we 
are to have a “kennel press,” as it was designated by 
the late Secretary of State, or a vassal press, as secms to 
be the policy of the present Secretary to make it, then 
I prefer the former with its licentiousness, to the latter 
with its venality, its adulation, and its subserviency. I 
would ask, if itis the policy of the present Secretary to 
restore those to authority, who had been misplaced by 
Mr. Jefferson or Mr. Madison? If such be the policy, 
and that it is with the Executive, as fat as he dare go, I 
have no doubt, then let it be avowed, in atangible shape. 
And here, Sir, permit me to notice a remark which fell 
from the gentleman [Mr. Dorsser] from Maryland, ‘That 
gentleman, in referring to a correspondence, which. pass- 
ed some years ago, between General Jackson and Mr. 
Monroe, said that the sentiments contained in it operated 
like incantation upon the Federal party, who had been 
denounced and proscribed, and who rallied to the stand- 
ard of General Jackson in the late contest for the Presi- 
dency, in Massachusetts, though he acknowledged he 
was.not of the number. Ile must also.acknowledge that 
the Hartford Convention men were “i £ the -number 
who discovered, I suppose, Banquo’s ghost, in the famous 
second section, or perhaps, like himsel; a speck of war 
glimmering in the horizon, The gentleman did not be- 
Tong to this class, nor, I would fain hope, to the class of 
their approvers; yet he, with them, remained steady in 
support of the Fanueil Hall Chairman, where 1 shall for 
the present leave them. I will state my interpretation of 
the sentiment alluded to, that Å was neither one of ge- 
neral invitation or proscription. Nor am J, Sir, to be un- 
derstood as saying, that I should wish to see those who 
differed from the old Republican party proscribed. .I am 
free to say that there are Federalists.of high character, 
of pure intentions, and of ardent devotion to the coun- 
try—of that class, who sought not, in times of peril, to 
add to the difficulties of their country ; and to this class 
belongs a valued friend now in my eye, [Mr. McLane, of 
Delaware,] who Were willing to refer the great question 
of peace or war to the councils of the nation, and when 
it had determined that the Rubicon should be crossed, to 
gird on their knapsacks’ and march, not under the ban- 
ner of a Cæsar, to trample on the liberties of their coun- 
try, but to sustain its rights and defend its soil—not by 
marching up to the letter of the Constitution, and look- 
ing an enemy in the face, but to the field of battle. 
"These, Sir, are men which deserve the confidence and 
the honors of the nation. But that class who, on this 
floor, sought to paralyze your efforts; who used theirta- 
lents todefeat the necessary ways and means for a rigorous 
prosecution of the contest in which the country was en- 
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aged ; who, from this floor, sought to scatter murmurs 
and discontent amongst the People ; who, in this nation, 


endeavored to stay its uplifted arm, and invite by their. 


conduct, an invading foe; these are the men whom‘I 
would place a little longer, yea, anda little lon ger, onthe 
probation. nes 
I fear I may trespass upon the time of the House, and 
will therefore hasten on. I must say a passing word to 
‘the learned gentleman from Rome, [Mr. Woon, of New 
-York.] He, Sir, has given us a repetition ‘of what is be- 
‘coming rather stale here, of this doxy, of that doxy, and 
of his heterodoxy. He admonishes me that I have been 
‘guilty of an unnecessary consumption of time, by the in- 
troduction of this resolution ; when’ he knows that the 
friends of the measure, up: to this time, and I trust they 
will still pursue the same course, have only spoken in re- 
ply. F will yield tothe admonition cf the gentleman so 
faras neither to notice his doxies, his argument, or his 
atin. I intend no disrespect’; and I trust I shall not dis- 
“turb the gravity of the gentleman’s philosophy, when I 
assure him, if those were days of chivalric deeds, and I 
was disposed to take a tilt ata windmill, I know of but 
few who would have higher claims to the trust of my 
‘faithful Sancho. I assure the gentleman if, hereafter, I 
should feel inclined to enter upon an excursion of the 
kind, that his claims, though a good and true Administra- 
tion. man, shall be duly considered, only exacting the 
promise, on his part, that he will so far keep his sober 
senses about him as not to mistake the barber’s basin for 
‘the golden helmet. 5 
Iwill again pay my respects to the gentleman from 
Ohio, who has appeared the second time in this discussion; 
whether to supply former omissions, or, m obedicnce to 
the workings of the wires, which, we are informed, some- 
times take place behind the curtains, I leave the gentle- 
man to answer. He, Sit, seems to have forgotten his new 
vocation of defending, and. to have assumed his more ap- 
propriate character of prosecuting attorney. He tells us, 
that there are other Departments in the Government, of 
much more. extensive patronage than that of the State, 
and asks why: 1 have not directed my attention to them ? 
I am not: .diaposed't6-question the gcntleinan’s authority 
in matters of: this kind, and I have no doubt, if he would 
lend us‘a little ‘of his.astuteness, he might be able to dis- 
cover, what we, in our sober senses, have not dreamt. I 
invite the gentlemen to assume the laboring oar; and 1 
promise him azhelping hand. He tells us that the Post 
Office Department has a patronage in contracts and ad- 
vertisements,-a hundred fold greater than that of the State 
Department. He professes the highest respect for the 
officer at the head of that Department, gives the most 
solemn asseverations of, his confidence, and, at the same 
time, dees him the injustice of confounding contracts with 
patronage. Does he mean to insinuate that any contract 
has been given to any one who was not the lowest bidder, 
or when the public interest did not require it? Does he 
mean to say that the Postmaster General, in advertising 
his proposals, has followed the example of the Secretary 
of ‘State, and selected his papers with an eye to their po- 
btical character, and not to their circulation? If he does, 
let him call for his cases, the reasons on the causes, and 
he willfind himself sadly mistaken. 1 will give the gen- 
tleman’s own language, which implies a charge of the 
kind : "Lam told, Sir, and F believe it to be true, that 
this same New Hampshire printer, who makes such a 
noise about the loss of the pittance given for the publica- 
tion of the laws, hus now, at this time, mail contracts to 
a greater amount than the whole sum paid to all the pub- 
lishers of the-laws of the Union. Iam also advised, Sir, 
that the publisher of an opposition paper in this District, 
who is daily pouring out its envenomed abuse upon the 
Administration, and all who support it, is. also in the en- 
Ragement of mail contracts.” i ` 


as 


Now, Sir, upon the authority of a reply from the Post- 
master General to a communication made to him, 1 pro- 
nounce the facts, intended to be conveyed in this state- 
ment, to be positively untrue. And, if the gentleman 


| entertained the respect he professes, why did he not call 


upon that officer himself for correct information, and not 
rely upon what he was “told ?” and by these under-hints 
attempt to ‘* wink a reputation down ?? The amount re- 
ceived by. the Editor of the New Hampshire Patriot, in 
all the mail contracts in which he is interested, is 2,985 
dollars ; not one-third of the amount which gentlemen 
admit to be paid for the publication of the Jaws ; and 
for every contract he wasthe lowest bidder, has fulfilled 
them to the public satisfaction, and with as few failures as 
any other contractor in the country. Is it because this 
man has, at all times, and on all occasions, been true to his 
principles, his party, and his country, that he is to be de- 
nied the same rights which belong to every citizen? If, 
sir, this be a cause of offence to another Department, for- 
tunately it is not so with that of the Post Office. Lam, 
also, warranted in saying, as respects ‘the publisher of 
an opposition paper in this District,” that he had a mail 
contract several years before the present incumbent came 
into the Post Office ; that it was renewed as other con- 
tracts ; that the individual came to this place to increase 
the time of running his stages, which was recommdhded 
by the Representatives of the section of country through 
which they were to pass, but not granted. ‘That, on his 
way to this place, he purchased out anotlier contract, 
which, as in other cases, was changed to his name.. That, 
after the individual alluded to determined on locating 
himself in this District, as the Editor of a paper, the Post- 
master General addressed him a letter, admitting he had 
no right to deprive him of his contract, but stated it as 
one of his regulations, that the person interested in the 
transportation of the mail should give a personal super- 
intendence to the business, and requiring a transfer of 
the contracts ; that they have been disposed of, aid that 
the individual only retains a lien on the contracts to cover 
the sale of his stages and horses. 

The gentleman further informed us, that this was a 
majority Administration, as the President was elected by 
a majority of the States as represented on this floor, T 
shall not dispute this fact; and I have no doubt the gen- 
tleman could inform us of every thing connected with 
the “ bargain, sale, and delivery,” of which we have 
heard so much, but upon which | want no information. 
He has also been pleased to tell us, that no measure has 
been proposed by the present Executive, which has not 
been sustained by a majority of Congress, and that the 
Panama Mission, in particular, not only received the 
sanction of this House, but of the nation. 1 might ask, 
what measure has been proposed by the Administration, 
in which teference has not been had to their predeces- 
sors, sheltering itself under their example? We have 
sounded in our ears, on all occasion, the Washington po- 
licy, the Jefferson policy, and the Monroe policy. ‘The 
amalgamating policy of the latter has contributed, in no 
small degree, to bring into power the present amalgama- 
ted cabinet, a fit personification of the image in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream. Has the gentleman so soon forgot- 
ten, or does it not suit his purpose to remember, the 
amendment offered by my friend from Delaware, [Mr. 
McLane,] to the resolution sanctioning the Panama Mis- 
sion? We were then told, by those who profess an cx- 
clusive support of the Administration, thatit was an in- 
terference with the treaty-making power, that it betray- 
ed a want of confidence in the declarations of the Exe- 
cutive ; it was resisted with all the force and talent 
which the Administration could bring to bear upon the 
question, and yet was earried by a majority of this House. 
That resolution did say to the President, ‘‘ we have not 
confidence in you, we intend not to entrust the neutral 
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relations‘of this nation. with your Ministers to this Con- 
gress, without saying to you, we are not to be involved 
in any entangling. alliances.” It is not my purpose, sir,” 
to trace this diplomatic Proteus through the variot 
shapes and mutations which it assumed, from its‘first äp- 
pearance, to its final exit. Yet, I would caution gentle- 
men not to calculate too confidently on the sanction of 
the nation, until we shall hear something of its benefits ; 
and I pray, sir, that its-result may justify a verdict of ap- 
proval. ; 

I again ask, sir, what measure has the Administration 
attempted to carry through this House, relying upon its 
own recommendation,? Ís it the famous ‘t Light House 
of the Skies ?” I grantthem the honor of the invention, 
yet I believe it rests in the light-house where it was first 
conceived, or with the Committee to whom it was refer- 
red. Certain] am, it has not- been carried through the 
House, on this Executive influence. 

I will notice, sir, but a single further remark made by 
the gentleman from Maryland. He asked if I had not 
transferred my political allegiance? I supported the 
@iection of William H. Crawford, not‘from a regard to the 
man alone, but from principle, anda sense of duty. The 
same allegiance to principle and duty will induce me to 


spects to that gentleman. In my observations upon the 
resolution under consideration, in allusion to the differ- 


sence of opinion which existed between the Administra- 


-and those who are termed “the opposition patty,” 
ked, do we agree upon the great questions of inter- 
nal improvement, and the propriety of ‘protecting by, du- 
ties, &c. the domestic manufactures and industry of the 
country? In reply, the gentleman says, that he believes 
I voted against the tariff of 1824 ; that he knows J voted 
against that which has been the subject of discussion du- 
ring the present session. He has not correctly remem- 
bered my votes on that bill.. He has permitted his zeal 
and warmth of feeling to lead him astray. The former 
tariff met my most decided approbation’; I have been, 
and shall continue to be, its undeviating advotate. The 
bill, or a branch of that subject, which lately passed this 
House, did not receive my support; not because the 
opinions formerly expressed by me, had been in the least 
changed ; so far from it, experience has but confirmed 
them ; but, from other considerations, which the present 
occasion does not afford an opportunity of rd earth 
It is not every bill which may be termed “a tariff,” what- 
ever may be its provisions, or the time, or circumstances 
under which it may be introduced into the House, which 


support Andrew Jackson, as most likely to defeat the | will receive my support. Whether the reasons which, 
present incumbent ; and as an honest man, who will | upon that bill, influenced me, would have been satisfac- 


bring back this Republic to its days of Republican sim- 
plicity—not by pulling down any of the great establish- 
ments in the country, but by sustaining them with a pro- 
per economy; as not likely to involve the nation in war, 
but by holding it in an attitude to enforce justice, and 
command right. 

One word more, sit, in reply to an allusion by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, and I have done. He, sir, made an 
allusion which excited my feelings deeply at the moment, 
one on which I find it difficult to suppress, and still more 
difficult to express them. The gentleman did, indeed, 
disclaim all application, yet the care with which he drew 
his picture, the great caution with which he applied bis 
brush, and the emphatic tone in which he repeated the 
hackneyed words, *‘ military chieftains,” satisfied me as 
to the wished for application. Yes, sir, the gentleman 
was 

<¢ Willing to wound, oud yet afraid to strike,” 

When, Mr. Speaker, the American People shall be 
told that a Representative in his place, and that Repre- 
sentative a supporter of the present Administration, has 
so far presumed upon the latitude of debate tolerated 
here; as to institute a comparison between an ancient 
traitor and the man in whom they recognize one of the 
heroes in their country’s cause : when they shall be told 
that the comparative insinuation has been made, whether 
in relation to the past, or in anticipation of the future ; 
they will receive it with one burst of deep execration and 
indignant contempt. Yes, sir, a Miltiades, who sustained 
the liberties of his country upon the plains of Marathon, 
fell a victim to a charge made in the Senate Chamber, 
died within the walls of a prison, under a fine, which, 
from his poverty, he was unable to discharge, imposed 
under a false accusation, engendered by envy, malignity, 
and mad ambition. Yet, I thank my God, these are not 
days in which feelings of this kind germinate in the breast 
of a free People, but, that a destiny more honorable to 
the individual, more grateful on the part of the nation, 
awaits our Miltiades. 

Mr. BUCKNER said, I do not rise to enter into a fur- 
ther argument upon the merits of this resolution. My 
view of it was succinctly offered a few- days since. Other 
gentlemen wish to be heard, and I have no inclination to 
intrude myself to their exclusion. My principal object is 
to correct some errors, into which the gentleman from 
Worth Carolina [Mr. Saunpens] has fallen; and, in re- 
ply to a remark which he made, in my turn to pay my re- 
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tory or not, to others, they were altogether so to my 
mind. The gentleman appears to be not less surprised, 
that I did not oppose the resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Coox} in 1822, calling upon the 
then Secretary of the Treasury for his reasons for causing 
to be made, transfers of the public money from certain 
banks to certain other banks. His surprise will cease, 
when he is informed that I was not then a member. But, 
had it been otherwise, it is by no means certain that 
it would have met with any opposition on my part. 
What object the mover of that resolution had in view, it 
is not my duty to determine, or even conjecture. He does . 
not appear to have prefaced its introduction, by any such 
remarks as those with which the present resolution was 


‘introduced. Had he avowed any such intention, or made 


any such declaration, it would, most certainly, had I been 
a member, have received my opposition: for, the eulo- 
gium pronounced on that distinguished individual, [Mr. 
Crawronrn,] was well deserved by him. Noone has a 
more unlimited confidence than myself: in his patriotism, 
his stern integrity, and purity of motive. 

In reply to a jocular observation made by me, concern- 
ing the second section of the rules for the regulation of 
the Army, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 8.] 
has been pleased to say, that he would proclaim to me an 
indemnity under that section, as he would do me the jus- 
tice to say, that it was not to be expected 1 would be 
found in the camp of an enemy, foreign or domestic. 
Was that precisely the form of expression used by the 
gentleman ? 

[Here Mr. SAUNDERS rose and said, he had not made 
use of the word indemnity, but that he dig say, that the 
gentleman need be under no apprehension, as that rule 
was intended for the punishment of spies, and that he 
would do him the justice to say, he should not expect:to 
find him in an enemy’s camp, whether a foreign or do- 
mestic enemy.] i 

“Mr. BUCKNER resumed. 

‘Mr, Speaker, I boast of no prowess, nor have I per- 
formed any military exploits, upon which to pride myself. 
How far the gentleman has, in that respect, the advantage 
of me, others may determine. But, if I be not egregi- 
ously deceived, when it shall become the duty of his bio- 
grapher to favor the world with a sketch of his life, it 
will require but little effort, and very few lines, to record 
his military achievements. It is not probable that | sliall 
be disposed to abandon my pursuits of civil life, to essay 
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those of the tented field ; but, should I détermine to do 
swith an intention of acquiring the reputation of having 
served my country, incurring, however, in the mean time,: 
the least possible risk, I know of no one, in the whol 
circle of my acquaintance, Whom I would more readi 


| then, that the appropriation for outfits is exhausted. it 


zis immaterial whether the sums provided in the act for 
salaries have been expended or not ; because they cannot 
in-any event be devoted to another object. if 

It is the settled doctrine, and established practice, that 


select for my leader, than the gentleman from North Ca-| when specific appropriations are made for different parts 
rolina; (Mr. S.] T should feel the most unlimited confi-| of the same general object, no matter how minute the 
dence in his possession, in an eminent. degree, of that! subdivisions, the excess of one cannot be applied tomake 
all-protecting-virtue, denominated prudence ; and that! up the deficiency of any other. This is an important and 
he would never lead me, to say the least of it, into unne-! necessary check upon the expenditure of public money, 
cessary danger. Let me say, however, to the gentleman, : which ought not to be departed from. If it were not $0, 
that, whatever may be my ability or disposition to meet | where is the utility of this long detail of particular objects 
danger, can only be properly ascertained, when it shall. in the bill before us’ Why do we name this particular 
please any to put that disposition to.the test. ‘item for an outfit? We might as well give seven or eight 
Mr. SAUNDERS said, he felt no disposition, from any i hundred thousand dollars at once in gross, and leave the 
thing which had fallen from the gentleman, to have any | Executive officers to make the application. The first 
personal difficulty. He would do himself the justice to: objection then falls to the ground, because the President 
say, that he was mistaken, in supposing the gentleman : has no right to take the appropriation for salaries, and ap- 
had voted against the tariff of 1824 ; he admits he voted | ply it to any other use. Upon the second objection, 
against the one of 1827. He was also mistaken, in sup-! Mr, S. said he did not wish to enlarge. It wasa question 
posing the gentleman was a member of this House in| fairly presented for the consideration of the House, whe- 
1822: he admits that, if he had been, he would have: ther they would in this instance depart fram the usual 
voted against the resolution of the member from Illinois, ! course of allowances by the Government ; whether, when 
provided it had been introduced with such remarks as‘! two public ministers are joined in the same commission, 
were offered in support of the one now under discussion. | to the same Congress of nations, we shall give to the one 
As to the personal allusions of the gentleman, he had no į the sum of 9,000 dollars, to enable him to present him- 
inclination to speak of himself, as to what he had done, ; self there in a respectable manner, as the Representative 
or was willing to do, during the late war. If it should | of the honor and interest of his country, and give to the 
became his fortune, hereafter, to have a military com- | other nothing. It was for gentlemen to say, whether this 
mand, he should not object to the services of the gentle- ! disparity should exist between these two colleagues. 
man as a volunteer, and should consider himself deserving: Mr. BUCHANAN said, he rose chiefly to express his - 
high praise in imitating the prudence of a Fabius. ‘ dissent from the doctrine which had been advanced by 
THE MISSION TO TACUBAY.A. i his friends from Georgia and Pennsylvania, (Mr, Forsytit 
. ‘and Mr. Inenam.) If he understood those gentlemen 
The House then proceeded to the unfinished business | correctly, they opposed this appropriation, because anun- 
of yesterday ; being the appropriation of 9000 dollars | expended balance remained of the appropriation of the 
for an outfit to the Minister to succeed Mr. Anderson at | last year, out of which the President might, at his discre- 
the Congress of Tacubaya. ; i tion, give Mr. Poinsett an outfit, under the act of 1810. 
Mr. FORSYTH said, he had no desire to repeat the | Sir, said Mr. B. 1 deny that the President has any such 
debate of yesterday, but would merely call the attention | authority under that law. 
of the House to-a document which he keld in his band, | . Mr. FORSYTH explained. He had expressed no opi- 
from which it would appear that there still remained i nion as to the law of 1810, or its construction. All he 
31,000 dollars in the Treasury, from the appropriation of; had said was, that the President might do in this case as 
last year; 9,000 dollars only having been paid out of; he has done in other eases. He has the discretion, and 
40,000 appropriated. Out of this 31,000 dollars, 9,000 | has exercised it. The gentlemah from Maine would hard- 
were to be allowed for outfit to Mr. Sergeant, 9,000 for | ly say that it was not lawful for the President to allow.to 
his salary, and 2,000 for the Secretary; leaving 11,000 still | any minister an outfit before any appropriation had passed 
at the disposal of the President. ‘This sum was sufficient | to cover it. If he took this position, he must thereby 


to pay the outfit of Mr. Poinsett, and leave 2,000 over 
for contingent expenses. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said, that two objections had been 
urged against the proposed appropriation. First, that 
40,000 dollars were appropriated last year, to carry into 
effect the mission to Panama, which sum was not yet ex- 


hausted, and thatthe unéxpended balance was more than | 


sufficient to cover the proposed outfit. Second, that no 
outfit should be paid to the successor of Mr. Anderson. 


condemn the President, who had allowed an outfit to 
John A. King, although no appropriation had passed for 
it to this moment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had yielded the floor to his 
friend from Georgia, that he might make an explanation, 
| not an afgument:. 

Standing here as a representative of the People, I 
! should feel that: had not discharged my duty, (said Mr. 
B.) if T were silently to suffer this appropriation to be 


‘The'first. objection is that which. seems to have been ; altogether stricken out of the bill, when I would be among 
most confidently insisted on. But it rests upon an error. | the first to disapprove the conduct of the President, 
It supposes:that the gross sum of 40,000 dollars was ap-; should he allow this outfit without the sanction of Con- 
propriated, without designating or specifying the particu- | gress. ‘The President has pursued the proper course in 
jar purposes to which different portions of the amount; coming here to ask for it. } rejoice that he has done so: 
were to be applied. But, by recurring to the act, it will | and the question is now left to be determined by the sound 
be found that such is notits character. It appropriates | discretion of this House. 

specifically. First, for the oué/its of two ministers, 18,000; The different acts of Congress, which were in force 
dollars. Second, for the salaries of the ministers, 18,000! previous to 1810, made no special provision for cases in 
dollars. Then, for the salary of a secretary, 2,000 dol | which the President might, or might not, allow an outfit. 
lars, and for contingencies 2,000-dollars. Itis conceded, , They did not prevent him from allowing an outit to a 
that two outfits either have been, or must be paid, to Mr.) minister who should be transferred from one court to ano- 
Sergeant and Mr. Anderson. . If the latter gentleman did , ther. ‘Their language is general. But, sir, what.is now 
hotréceivehis previous to his death, his heirs are unques-; the case? 1 deny that, under the act of 1810, there 3s 
tionably entitled to it. ‘Che gentleman from Georgia i the least ground upon which to resta doubt. The lan- 
himself (Mr. Fonsyrn) expressly admits it. Itis known, : guage of that law places doubt at defiance. "Phere is no 
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room for construction. It has expressly limited the power 
of the President, in the allowance of outfits. . -They can 
be allowed only to ministers, on going from the United 
States to any foreign country. Mr. B. here read the fol- 
lowing clause from the act of 1810: “ Provided it shall 
“ be lawful for the President of the United States to al- 
«low to a Minister Plenipotentiary, or Chargé des Af- 
“ faires, on going from the United States to any foreign 
“ country, an outfit, which shall, in no.case, exceed one 
*‘ year’s full salary of such Minister, or. Chargé des Af- 
+< faires.” i 

Thus it clearly appears that Congress have reserved to 
themselves the decision of all cases, except the allowance 
of an outfit to a Minister or Chargé, on his. leaving this 
country. Has the President, then, any power to allow 
Mr. Poiasett an outfit? Certainly not. He has already 
received one, when he left the United States, He is now 

-in Mexico, and Tacubaya is distant but nine miles from 
that city. 

I know that the act of 1810 has been violated in several 
instances ; and I know that the present administration 
ought not alone to be blamed for such violations. They 
existed before it came into power. I do not care how 
many precedents have been established against it. It is 
still the law of the land. . Its violation cannot be sanc- 
tioned by this House, unless we are willing to place the 
Executive above the law. The doctrine of precedents, 
in such cases, is dangerous in the extreme. One. prece- | 
dent begets another. . A hard case, having reason for its 
support, makes the first precedent. It is made the foun- 
dation for another, and another, until the law is forgotten | 
or disregarded. If we should continue to pursue this į 

course, we shall get fairly on the road to ruin, I feel 
gratified, therefore, that the President has come forward 
and asked us for this appropriation. It is but iustice to 
myself that I should say so. 

‘The question then recurs, ought we to allow an outfit ? j 
and, if so, how much? Tam free to confess, that, in my 
opinion, Mr. Poinsett should have some additional allow- 
ance. His expenses must be increased by his new mis- 
sion. He must often visit Tacubaya, and he will be | 
obliged to keep up a hospitable intercourse with the | 
Ministers of the different nations who may there be as- | 
sembled. 1 would not increase his expenses and bis la | 
bor, without adding to his compensation. But T cannot’! 
agree that he shall have a full outfit. Surely he is not | 
entitled to receive as much for travelling from Mexico to | 
Tacubaya, as he’ would he for going from the United States 
to London, to Paris, or to St. Petersburg. The President 
has ‘no discretion to allow more than 9,000 dollars as an 
outfit, even in such cases. To allow this amount to Mr. 
Poinsett, in the case now before us, would be to destroy 
that just proportion between compensation and service 
which ought ever to exist. It would be unjust to Mr. 
Poinsett to allow him nothing ; it would be equally unjust 
to the People of the United States to allow him 9,000 
dollars. I am willing to give him half an outfit, and 1, 
therefore, move to strike out 9,000 dollars, and insert 
4 500 dollars. 

The SPEAKER informed Mr. BUCHANAN, that, in 
me present state of the question, his motion was not in 
order, 

Mr. B. then declared, that if the House should refuse 
to grant $9,000, he would move to insert $ 4,500. 

Mr. CARSON said, he was opposed to the Panama mis- 
sion at the last session of Congress, and had seen nothing 
to diminish his objections to it, but much to increase them. 
The policy of the measure was not now under discussion, 
but it came before us again on a proposition to appro- 
priate $9,000 for an outfit to the Minister appointed -to 
go from the city of Mexico to the village of Tacubaya ; 
in other words, to give a gentleman $9,000 for travelling 


about nine miles, who, at the same ti 


pay at the rate of $9,000 per annum. I. am against the 
appropriation. ‘This mission has cost us enough already. 
Forty thousand dollars were appropriated at the last ses- 
sion, and the present sum is to be in addition to that. Be- 
sides that, the sloop of war Hornet has been fitted ‘out 
to carry Mr. Sergeant to Vera Cruz, who had already;been 
paid $9;000 to carry himself; and men acquainted with 
naval affairs, say, that the expense of fitting up this ves- 
sel, and keeping her at sea the length of time necessary 
to carry out Mr. Sergeant and return, cannot be less 
than from 30,000 to $50,000. Here, then, is nearly 
$100,000 already expended on this abortive mission, 
which is enough, in my opinion, to be wasted on one of 
the idlest projects that ever was conceived. So much for 
the expense ; but I wish to remark upon the strange in- 
consistency which I have witnessed upon this subject, in 
the short space of two sessions, from the leading support- 
ers of this measure. At the last session, when certain 
moyements were made in this House to stimulate the tar- 
dy deliberations of the Senate, and a call was made upon 
the President for certain information, gentlemen said the 
information was indispensable to enable us to judge of the 
propriety of the appropriation; now, the same gentle- 
men hold us bound to vote the appropriations without 
the least exercise of judgment on our part. They say the 
President and Senate have instituted the mission, and 
that we, the Representatives of the People, are bound to 
vote the money to carry it into effect. As one of these 
Representatives, I protest against such doctrines. We 
are the peculiar, and, I might say, the exclusive Repre- 
sentatives of the People in matters of revenue. Money 
bills must originate in this House. Every new tax must 
have its origin here ; but what would become of this right 
to originate taxes and money bills, if we are bound to 
raise all the money which the President and Senate may 
think proper to demand? Certainly we should haye no 
option. We should no longer be voluntary agents to 
raise money or not, according to our own judgment, but 
mere machines in the hands of the President and Senate, 


| to be worked at their pleasure. Sir, I dislike the manner 


of carrying on this mission as much as the mission itself. 
We all remember the loud complaints of the President 
and all his advocates, because the Senate took time to de- 
liberate last Winter. We were then instructed to believe 
that the most calamitous consequences would result, if 
the mission did not depart forthwith ; yet, when it was 
sanctioned by the Senate, and $40,000 voted by us, and 


(a ship of war preparcd at a great cost, the mission linger- 


ed at home for seven or eight months, and two of its mem- 
bers engaged in important elections as the Administration 
candidates. One, unhappily, lost his life by being order- 
ed to a sickly place to wait for his colleague, which col- 
league was electioneering, not forthe Congress at Pana- 
ma, but for the Congress at Washington city ; and when 
this election was lost, then, and not till then, was he or- 
dered to depart. We are informed, that one of these gen- 
tlemen did not receive his salary till near the time of his 
departing, but it is admitted that the other did. Yes, Sir, 
itis admitted that the Secretary of the Panama -Mission 
was receiving his $2,000 a year, while engaged in an ac- 
tive canvass in New York, as the Administration candidate 
for Governor of that State. But, Sir, where is the invita- 
tion to this Congress at Tacubaya? Mr. Poinsett, in his 
despateh to the Government, presented among our doéu- 
ments, and now on our tables, tells us, that by the Treaty 
of Union, League, and Perpetual Confederation, signed 
at Panama, new invitations were to be given to the neu- 
tral and friendly Powers, to send Ministers to Tacubaya. 
The-Confederacy of course were to send without invita- 
tions. Now, Sir, we have had no such invitation ; and if 
we are to be considered as neutral and friendly, we ought 
to have it; ifas a Confederate, the People of the United 


me, would be under! States ought to know it. It woukl be a pity that our 
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Minister, in his laced coat and waving plumes, should bel vices allotted to him, as Minister to the Congress of Ame- 


told that he had no invitation, and must retire. 


rican Nations about to assemble at Tacubaya. He will 


I say, Mr. Speaker, that we are not invited to this new | continue to hold his station of Minister Plenipotentiary at 


Congress, and I think it probable that the Congress itself 
illmever be found. Look at the changes which are go- 
ingon in South America. - Two of the Republics, which 
invited us a yearago, have ceased to exist as such. Co- 
lombia ‘and Upper Peru have lost their Constitutions, 
‘their form of government, and one of them its very 
name. Bolivar commands them, and it is immaterial by 
what title, whether Liberator, or Dictator, or Imperator ; 
he is, in fact, the King of Colombia and Peru, and more 
absolute than any Monarch in Furope. It was with this 
man that the project of a Congress.at Panama originated, 
and with a change of destiny in him the project may die. 
Why not wait for the promised invitation ? Why not wait 


for the result of Bolivar’s operations against the freedom | 


of his country ? Why this haste, after so much delay? 
Sir, I see nothing but waste and folly in this mission. 
Every step is a new expense. Not less than four outfits 
of $9,000 each to be paid, and, as Mr. Poinsett vacates 
his present appointment to reccive another, he, or his 


Mexico, and perform the duties. of Ambassador to this 
Congress, in addition to those of that station. He fills a 
place made vacant by a Providential dispensation, in the 
death of Mr. Anderson, late’ Minister Plenipotentiary of 
this Nation to the Republic of Colombia, and Diplomatic 
Minister from these United States to this same Congress 
of Panama. Mr. Sergeant is colleague with him in this 
important mission. ‘hts last gentleman receives an outfit 
of nine thousand dollars, with a like sum for his per 
annum salary. Mr. Anderson. had the same outfit and 
the same salary: for, although he lost his life before the 
close of the year, yet it is presumed that as he had enter- 
ed on his mission, and died in the service of the United 
States, these suins will be paid to his family. The Secre- 
tary of Legation, Mr. Rochester, has entered upon ser- 
vice in this'mission, and his salary will be a charge on the 
appropriation of last year. The honorable gentleman 
from North Carolina has objected to the filling this 
blank with this or any other sum, because the mission is 


successor, will be entitled to another on repairing to Mexi- | useless, and will, as it already has, lead toa great expen- 


co. - I trust that some friend of the President will be able 
to show that there is some object in this expenditure of 
$100,000. I call upon them to-show how the People are 
benefitted by it to the amount of one cent. 

Mr. BRENT said, he had risen for the purpose of cor- 
recting the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Canson.] 
That gentleman had said that the Government had been 
at the expense of fitting out a public vessel to carry out 
Mr. Sergeant to Vera Cruz, and that the cost of this expe- 
dition could not be less than from thirty to forty thousand 
dollars. Now, if the gentleman would take the trouble 
of looking at the documents from the Navy Department, 
he would see that no vessel was fitted out for this pur- 

ose. The vessel employed was already in the service ; 

er cruising ground was in those seas ; and all that was 
done was to require the commander to touch at Vera 
Cruz, and land the Minister. 

{Mr. CARSON admitted that he might have been in- 
correct as to the particulars of this subject. It would be 
remembered that he had expressly said, his information 
respecting it was derived from others. } 

Mr. BRENT went on to state, that the gentleman was 
incorrect in another respect. He had said that he con- 


į diture of the People’s money. This question is not now 
| before the House; for the Executive branch of the Go- 
yernment determined, last year, and the People were high- 
ly gratified with the determination, to send this mission ; 
and this House, in aid of that determination, voted to ap- 
propriate the sum of forty thousand dollars, on account 
of this mission. ‘The only question is, therefore, has this 
appropriation been exhausted ; and, if it has not, can 
the Executive convert that unexpended balance to the 
furnishing Mr. Poinsett ? or must there bea new appro- 
priation for this new purpose ? i 
This fund is already charged with two outfits of nine 
thousand dollars cach ; two salaries of like amount; to- 
gether with the salary of the Secretary of Legation, two 
thousand dollars ; leaving only a sum equal to this last 
item to cover all contingent expenses of this mission, 
These expenses have been always charged by our foreign 
Ministers; and the Government have, from its commence- 
ment, always allowed and paid them. They have, for 
each Minister, amounted to about one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars a year. No part of the appropriation of 
last year, therefore, remains unexpended. For, although 
thirty thousand dollars are now in the Treasury, being 


sidered it necessary to state to the People the great ex- | part of that fund, yet the whole is due to those who have 
penses to which the President had run the Nation by not | been employed in that mission. If, however, it were all 
sending the Ministers in proper time to the Congress of | there, it has been clearly shown by the gentleman from 
Panama. The gentleman ought to remember, that it | South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrty,] that the Executive could 
was the persevering opposition of himself, and others | not apply it to this purpose, nor meet this new expendi- 


who acted with him, that was the cause of this delay. 
They had trammelled the President, and had kept on op- 
posing and discussing the measure, until at length the 
Congress of Panama had adjourned. It adjourned to 
meet at Tacubaya, and to what place could the Ministers 
have been sent, sooner than the President did send them? 
The fault must rest with the gentleman and his friends, 
if the country suffered any injury from the delay. It 
could not be charged on the Administration. As ap- 
plied to them, the gentleman himself could not but know 
that the accusation was unfounded, and this the Nation 
knew also. 


Mr. BURGES said, he did not often call on the pa-; 


tience of the House, and he hoped, therefore, they would 
the more readily give him their attention. [ will not long 


ture, without a new appropriation for this purpose : for, 
if no money can be paid for any purpose, without an np- 
propriation by law, much less can money, appropriated 
to one purpose, be, by the Executive, diverted from that 
purpose, and converted to another. The appropriation 
of last year was made to cover the contingent expendi- 
tures, the outfits, and salaries, of Mr. Sergeant, Mr. An- 
derson, and their Secretary of Legation. If, therefore, 
Mr. Poinsett, the new Ambassador to this Congress, be 
| paid at all, it must be by a new appropriation, 
Why should he not be paid? His colleaguc, Mr. Ser- 
| peant, has received his outfit, and will receive his salary. 
i A Government ship has carried him to within a few hun- 
dred miles of the scene of his services. By appointing 
Mr. Poinsett, now near that place, this expense will have 


detain you, Sir, [said Mr. B.] for our time is too import-! been saved to the Nation. his, surely, cannot be an ob- 
ant to'be consumed in protracted debate. The questivn | jection to allowing to him an outfit, thereby to enable 
before the House is, Shall the blank in this bill of appro- | him to meet the additional expenditure of his new mis- 


priation be filled with nine thousand dollars. The object} sion, and the new scene of his services under it. Tacu- 
of placing this money at the disposal of the President, is, | baya is said to be but nine miles from Mexico, and the 
tò enable him to compensate Mr. Poinsett, now Minister | whole of that site a wilderness. This is not so. There 


residing at ‘Mexico, for new expenditure in the new.ser- [iso wilderness in the environs of that ancient city. The 
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Jakes surrounding it are fringed with flowers, not fo-| exceeded the amount of such outfit, and it has not been 


rests. This extensive seat of power, 


and wealth, and al- | allowed to him at his appointment, the Minister. sent on 


most civilization, was, when conquered by the Spaniards, | such mission has been permitted to relinquish his claim 
surrounded by a country extensively cultivated, and filled | to it, and to charge such expenses in lieu thereof., Tho- 


with beautiful villages and populous cities. 


near the Government of Mexico. 


Mr. Poin- | mas Pinkney, Minister at London, was, in 1795, sent ona 
sett does not rélinquish his present diplomatic mission special mission to Spain, ounting 
He must continue, and | $11,174 84, were allowed. If, therefore, Mr. Poinsett be 


and his expenses, amounting to 


sustain the establishment and expenditures incident to | allowed an outfit, equal to $9,000, or one year’s salary, 


that mission in that city. 


The expenditures of his new | this will, by the established usage of diplomatic agencies, 


mission to this Congress of Nations at ‘Tacubaya will all | be the most that the Government can be called upon to 


be additional. 


a mule, or in a wagon and one, put f D 
that they would not pay him even the outfit of this hum- 
ble accommodation. This Minister, 


It has been represented by same gentle- | pay ; 
men that these can be no more than just riding out to this much allowed on account of his expenses ; 
lodge in the wilderness—they do not say on the back of | lance, \ 
itis quite apparent | must pay it. 


but, if any less sum be allowed him, it will be so 
and the ba- 
whatever it may be, will be called for, and you 
If these expenses be more than $4,500, 
then have you given Mr. Sergeant too much; but this 


with this new mission | sum being given him by an established usage, the pre- 


to a Congress of Republican. Nations, the first since the | sumption is, that it is not too much ; and this amendment 


Amphictyonic Council, must, 


as his colleague miist, set | will not only subject you to an equal or greater expense, 


up an establishment at the place of this Congress, and | but, moreover, create an invidious distinction betwcen 
ina style, too, suitable to a Minister Plenipotentiary of | these two Ministers. You appropriate to one, for his ex- 


the United States. He must support the character of our | penses, 
Nation in both.these missions, and this cannot be done but for the same 


the sum of $9,000 ; you appropriate to the other, 
urpose, the sum of $4,500. Does the ho- 


by two separate establishments—the one at Tacubaya, the | norable gentleman trom Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucuanan] 


other at Mexico. These places are too distant to admit | mean to say, 


and that this House should, by their vote, 


of hig residence at one, while attending to his mission to establish it, that the merits and services of the Envoy from 


both; and too near to admit of his relinquishing his 
establishment at Mexico, or of transferring it to ‘l'acubaya. 
The proximity of this place to the city of Mexico will, 


Pennsylvania will be twice as great as those of his col- 
league from South Carolina ? Ifyou consider this amend- 
ment as economy, it is bad economy ; if you consider it as 


therefore, increase rather than diminish his expenditure. justice, it seems not to have any claim to be so consider- 


lt was not so with the late Mr. Anderson: for he, though jed. It 
he had continued his relations to Colombia, yet, when he | ment is, 


It, therefore, ought not to prevail. This amend- 


I am persuaded, moved with a view to fair and 


left Bogota on his mission to this Congress at Panama, liberal appropriation; but, if the honorable gentleman 
might leave behind him no establishment subjecting him | will allow me to say, not with his usually full and exten- 


to any expenditure. 
man’s outfit was, the last year, neither refused, nor made 
the specific theme of objection. 


The appropriation for that gentle- | sive views of the subject. 


The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 


How, then, can this ob- | Inenam,) who objects to filling this blank with any sum 


jection be sustained against a like appropriation for the | at all, has stated his objections in his own peculiar mar- 


greater expenditures of Mr. Poinsett ? | 
The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bu- 
cHanan] has proposed an amendment. He moves to fill 


the blank with $4,500, being the amount of half an out- | mission to Panama. 


ner. His reasonings deserve some specific reply. You 
are told by him, sir, that an appropriation, amounting to 
40,000 dollars, was made the. last year, for executing the 
Of that sum, he says, it appears by 


fit. He allows that an appropriation is necessary, aud | the report of the Secretary, 30,000 dollars still remain 
that the Executive has very properly sent this question | in the Treasury ; and therefore, notwithstanding this 
to this House ; but he contends that ‘this sum is the pro- | balance stands charged with a balance of expenditure, 


per and a sufficient sum. 


If the honorable gentleman | fully equal to that amount, the Executive can take 9,000 


will examine the history of our diplomatic agencies, he | dollars out of it, to create an outt for Mr. Poinsett. 


will find his proposition not only not sustained, but total- 
ly overthrown by it. 


Thisargument has been fully answered: although prov- 


If a Minister be transferred from | ing that a thing cannot be legally done, seems not to sa- 


one Court, or from one mission to another, with an equal | tisfy the honorable gentleman thatit is not expedient and 
diplomatic grade, he has always received an outfit equal practicable. 


toa year’s salary. In 1815, Mr. Adams was Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary at St. Petersburg. He was transferred to 


_The other objection of the honorable gentleman is of a 
different character, He tells you, sir, that this appro- 


London with the like powers, and received an outfit equal | priation ought not to be made, because it will place 9,000 


toa year’s salary. 
burg to negotiate peace with Great Bréain under the me- 
diation of Russia. He received an outfit equal to a year’s 


Mr. Gallatin was sent to St. Peters- | dollars at the dis osal ‘of the President ; and the histor 
P y 


of our diplomatic expenditure, as he contends, abun- 
dantly shows how unsafe your moneys are in such hands, 


salary of a Minister Plenipotentiary, viz: $9,000. He was | for such purposes. That portion of this history, selected 
then transferred from this mission to the Court of France, | by bim to evince this so singular allegation, is the mis- 


with like powers and like outfit. 


same Court, he has received an outfit equal to a year’s 
sulaty. “Chis was done by Mr. Madison, when he appoint-! 
cd Mr. Adams, then Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of Russia, to negotiate, at the same place, a treaty of peace 
with Great Britain. 

In 1800, Mr. Murray, Minister at the Hague, was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Ellswerth and Davie.to France, in a 
specia] mission ; and received an outfit of $9,000, equal 
toa year’s salary of such Ministers Plenipotentiary. In 
1804, Mr. Monroe, Minister at London, was sent on a 
special mission to Madrid ; and received the like outfit of 
$9,000. When the expenses of a special mission have 


When a Minister Ple- | sion of 1815, sent by Mr. Madison to St. Petersburg, for 
nipotentiary, residing at any Court, is appointed Minister | the purpose of negotiating, 
Plenipotentiary to negotiate with another Power, at tlie | sia, a peace with Great Britain. 


under the mediation of Rus- 
Mr. Gallatin and Mr. 
Bayard were, at first, sent out on this mission 5 and Mr. 
Adams, then Minister at St. Petersburg, was associated 
with them. Mr. Clay and Mr. Russell.were soon added to 
the mission The last of these gentlemen had been 
appointed Minister to Sweden, and was charged with this 
public service in passing thither. The gentleman tells 
you, sir, that the accounts of Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, for 
expenditure on this mission, contain items not fairly char- 
geable to the nation ; and, therefore, you should be cau- 
tious how you place money in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, to be thus, as he would insinuate, lavished on your 
diplomatic agents, In this account, says, also, the hon- 
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orable gentleman, Mr. Adams was allowed $886 86, for 
travelling expenses from Ghent. to Petersburg, after con- 
cluding the Treaty of Peace ; but, finding that $1,566 54 
had been allowed to Mr. Bayard, for his travelling ex- 
penses from St. Petersburg to Ghent, he is allowed that 
“sum in addition: All this, says the honorable gentleman, 
in his usual manner, he received for travelling from 
Ghent to Petersburg, when he never did go. The hon- 
orable gentleman does know that these two sums were not 
allowed to Mr. Adams; because, the véry account 
exhibited by the honorable gentleman slates that $ 886 86 
having been allowed to Mr. Adams, when it was found 
that $1,556 54 had been paid to the personal represen- 
tatives of Mr. Bayard, for the same journey, the differ- 
ence between the two sums, being $669 68, was allow- 
ed and paid to Mr. Adams, for the purpose of placing 
him on a footing of equality with Mr. Bayard. The book 
which I hold in my hand, reads, as I read it, that Mr. 
Adams received $1,556 44. The honorable gentleman 
read it differently ; and thereby declared that Mr. 
Adams received $2,443 40. This is an account about 
which men cannot mistake, if they read at all; and the 
page itself bears the impress ofthe honorable gentleman’s 
attention. The strong broad thumb nail has: been driven 
down under each of these two lines, with a vigor and per- 
severance, amounting to something like almost gouging. 
From under such a thumb, the true meaning of a simple 
‘process in arithmetic could not escape; and the honora- 
ble gentleman did know that what he read, as a sum in 
addition, wag a sum in subtraction.’ He believed the 
book would not be examined by each member of this 
House, and that, therefore, the error would escape de- 
tection. 

How was this payment te Mr. Adams such a waste of 
public money as ought to warn us against placing this 
appropriation in the hands of the President? It was 
made by order of Mr. Madison ; and undoubtedly accord- 
ing to usage in diplomatic expenditure. The Nation 
being at war with Great Britain, it was understood the ene- 
my would negotiate fora peace at St. Petersburg, under 
the mediation of Russia. Five Mmisters composed the 
mission. Mr. Adams, then resident at that city, received 
an outfit, but no additional salary, to cover all his new 
expenses. Mr. Russell, then lately appointed to the Court 
of Stockholm, having received for that mission his sa- 
lary and outfit, was entitled to receive, and did receive, 
for his services in this negotiation, the reimbursement 
of all hisexpenses. The other three gentlemen, Messrs. 
Clay, Bayard, and Gallatin, received the usual outfit of 
$9,000 each, and a yearly salary of a like amount. 
They were sent to St. Petersburg; and their allowances 
were to fit them out for an establishment as Ministers of 
the United States, at that city. After they had estab- 
lished themselves there for that purpose, it was found 
Great Britain would not negotiate at that city, under the 
mediation of Russia. They were removed, first to Got- 
tenburgh, and thence to Ghent. The expenses of these 
removals, and of their residence at the last named city, 
during the negotiation, were not comprehended in their 
outfit ; because, that was for a mission to St. Petersburg ; 
and their subsequent removals, and residence at another 
city, as they were not expected, so were they not provi- 
ded for in the first allowance, These expenses were char- 
ged by each of these Ministers, and were, by the Govern- 
ment, according to usages in such cases, allowed and 
paid. The honorable gentleman objects to the allowance 
by Mr. Madison, of none of these expenses, excepting the 
former one to Mr. Clay and this one to Mr. Adams. 

In this account, Mr. Clay has been allowed the differ- 
ence between the purchase and sale of a travelling car- 
riage, This was bought and used for his journey from 
Gottenburg to Ghent. The honorable gentleman would 
insinuate that this allowance is not within-the provisions 


of law ; and that you should adopt his cautious policy, and 
not place in the hands of the Executive moneys to be 
thus squandered. Notwithstanding his insinuations, he 
at that moment knew that just such charges had been 
allowed and paid so-early as the Administration of Wash- 
ington. This appears from the documents furnished by 
me honorable gentleman, in his report on Mr. Monroe’s 
claim. ~ ` 
1, The case of Thomas Pinkney, Minister at London, 
1795 ; sent on a special mission to Spain : ay 


1795, May 1, outfit fora journey to Spain, viz : 


Postchaise, £ 90 - . - $399 60 
June 28. Pair of mules, at Madrid -~ - 550 00 
Repairs of carriage, and altering harness to suit 

mules - - - - - 271 oo 
New wheels, and fitting carriage for journey 

back - - - 7 $ 166 32 


Deduct amount sales travelling car- $1,386 92 
riage — - - - 2 

Do. do. mules sold by C. Rutledge, 
at Madrid - - - 260 00 


$ 222 2 


482 22 


Amount of balance charged to the U. States $904 70 


2. The case of Joel Barlow, Minister of the United States 
to France, 1813 :— 

Cost of travelling carriage, purchased in 1812, 
for Mr. Barlow’s journey to Wilna - 

Deduct. proceeds of sale, on return to Paris - 


frs. 3,821 
2,000 


1,321 


Balance charged to the United States - 


3. The case of James Monroe, Minister to London, on a 

special mission tọ Spain : 
1804, Oct. 8. Repairs of carriage for journey £27 2 6 

Here are four cases of expenditure on travelling equi- 
page of four different Ministers, in threc different Admin- 
istrations. What induced the honorable gentleman to 
satisfy himself with one example, one witness only, when 
he held in his hand the testimony of four; in a case, too, 
where he was attempting to establish a fact of doubtful 
validity, and resting solely on his own statement ? Why 
pass over the case of Mr. Monroe’s carriage, Mr. Bar- 
low’s carriage, Mr. Pinkney’s carriage, and fall so fear- 
lessly on Mr. Clay’s travelling accommodation ? Did this 
last gentleman take less pains, and stand less time higgling 
in the market to get a good price for it, in favor of the 
Government? ‘The honorable gentleman does not seem 
to intimate any such gross neglect : for, if'so, he would 
have alleged it asa fraud. Not only the other Ministers, 
but the other Presidents, have escaped unscathed by his 
grave admonitions. Both Jefferson and Washington are 
left without rebuke, notwithstanding the nation, under the 
administration of one of those so fortunate men, lost 
$904 70 in the sale of Mr. Pinkney’s carriage, mules, 
and harness. Men of later times do not fare so prosper 
ously under the hands of the honorable gentleman ; and 
Mr. Madison, for paying $950 to Mr. Clay for house rent, 
at Gottenburg, travelling expenses to Ghent, and Joss on 
the sale of a carriage, is placed before you, sir, as a kind 
of warning example of extravagant expenditure, and pro- 
digal allowance. Stating this case, and this only, the ho- 
norable gentleman hassome, at least sufficient, reason. 
Tam persuaded I do, as 1 ought to do, appreciate his mo- 
tives for not calling up before you those who have passed 
beyond the concernments of this world. The honorable 
gentleman seems not disposed to speak any. thing other 
than good, concerning the dead; and perhaps it had been 
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Tee | 
well to have extended some degree of that disposition to 


the living. Perhaps the honorable gentleman has not 
done so, because the dead cannot, as the living may, ei- 
ther feel the force, or profit by the truth and wisdom of 
his counsels. ; i 

Mr. Adams’ travel back to St. Petersburg should not 
have been allowed, because he never did in fact return 
tothat city, Let it be remembered that Mr. -Adams con- 
tinued to be Minister to Russia, and to discharge the du- 
ties of that station the whole time ofhis mission to Ghent, 
to form a treaty of peace-with Great Britain. His mission 
to Russia continued after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Ghent. Subsequently, when appointed Minister at the 
Court of St. James, he was transferred from St. Peters- 
burg, not from Ghent, to London ; and, as when sent on 
this mission, the Government were bound to advance to 
him the expenses of his journey to, his residence at, and 
his return from Ghent; Mr. Madison considered and al- 
lowed, as fair and proper, this jast item of expenditure. 
It should not be forgotten that Mr. Adams received no- 
thing for his services in negotiating this treaty, after the 
negotiation was removed from St. Petersburg. He, like 
each of the other Commissioners, received an outfit in 
lieu of all bis expenditure in the negotiation while at that 
city. When the scene was changed, first to Gottenburg, 
and then to Ghent, he, like each of the others, was al- 
lowed the amount of their disbursements. This was no 
payment for services ; it did but furnish conveyance and 
subsistence. He received a salary for his continued ser- 
vices at St. Petersburg ; but nothing for this additional 
service in forming this treaty. ‘The other Ministers, ap- 
pointed solely to this commission, received a yearly sala- 
ry of 9,000 dollars each, for their services in this negotia- 
tion. Mr. Adams’ appointment to this commission saved 
to the nation a salary of 9,000 dollars per annum. This 
must have been expended had another Minister been 
sent out from this country, under this commission. ‘The 
honorable gentleman has, with his usual liberality, cen- 
sured the Executive for what he considers a lavish expen 
diture in this allowance to Mr. Adams; while, with his 
own peculiar candor and correctness of statement, he | 
omits to credit the same Executive with a very great sa- 
ving made by employing the services of that gentleman, | 
where he could receive no compensation. ‘Fhe truth is, | 
tbat both the expenditure and the saving are according to | 
the established principles of diplomatic usage ; and that Í 
truth would not bave been counter stated or concealed by | 
the honorable gentleman, had not his present policy called | 
upon him, by placing unmerited censure on one iHustri- į 
ous man, to excite cqually unmerited suspicion of ano- , 
ther. The honorable gentleman has the “rare and sin! 
gular felicity” of doing equal justice according to his | 
own peculiar practice of that virtue; and that, too, by a! 
method secure from envy or competition ; and at the | 
same time, towards two living men, the most eminent of 
the age or nation. 

Is it unusual, sir, that payment should be allowed for ` 
services no otherwise than constructively rendered ? ‘The | 
honorable gentleman, himself, is, and so are we all, paid i 
for the same tind of services. We do not sit even every | 
working day of the week. - Remarkable days, and extra- f 
ordinary occasions, furnish, 1 donot say excuse, but rea- i 
sonable cause, of adjournment. No sitting is ever at-: 
tempted upon any one holyday. Legislation gives place i 
to religion. The rites of public devotion are paramount ! 
to all public and secular service. This, unless we are ; 
paid for services constructively rendered, would exclude i 
us from at least one-seventh part of our compensation. H 
The honorable gentleman has not been understood to ! 
inake any objection to receiving this part of his pay. A | 
certain part of our compensation is mileage for travelling | 
hither and home again. We all come here, but some of 
us do not return during our term of service. Some gen ! 


tlemen, living far South, do, at the élose of the long ses- 
sion, go North on business, to visit friends, in quest of 
health, or amusement, or for all these purposes together. 
They do not return to their districts until the whole term 
oftheir service is finished. This is true of the members 
of this House, and also of the Senate. Who, among us, 
in all the rage of economy, touching the expenditure of 
others, ever dreamed of objecting to the payment of 
their own homeward travelling compensation, because 
they did not go home? The honorable gentleman might 
object to another extravagance in the expenditure of our 
contingert Congressional fund. We come here in the 
power and strength ef vigorous manhood, buoyant and 
prosperous, with all the promise of hope and ardor of am- 
bition.. At almost every term of our service, some one of 
us is met in his generous carcer of expected usefulness, 
and laid low in the grave, by that Omnipotence whose 
finger must, sooner or later, touch and crumble into dust 
each of us, and all of man that is mortal, with all his per- 
ishable monuments of glory. Whenever one of our num- 
ber is here thus taken from our side by death, we mourn 
his loss, we honor his obsequies, and we pay—it is that 
all we can—to his bereaved widow and orphans, the 
little stipend allotted to him for travelling—justas if he 
had been permitted to travel—home to the bosom of his 
family. This has been allowed by the generous sympa- 
thy of our country, ever since, I believe, the first Conti- 
nental Congress was established. What is this but a pay- 
ment for services no otherwise rendered than by a fair and 
generous construction? Excepting the honorable gen- 
tlemen, I do not believe there is one individual in the na- 
tion, who, unmindful of the character of our country, 
could interpose the iron hand of parsimony between such 
services and such allowances. 

The honorable gentleman ought to be reminded of the 
manner in which the history of these Executive abuses, 
as he seems to insinuate they are, came into this House, 
These two instances of extravagant allowance in diploma- 
tic expenditure, selected by the honorable gentleman, are 
contained inthis book, The history of this book, and of 
the former use by him made of it, will show the high title 
to the respect of this House, earned by the honorable gen- 
tleman, for having used it, as he has used ity on the present 
occasion, On the 5th of January, 1825, President Mon- 
roe transmitted to this House a message, requesting a 
settlement of his accounts with the United States. He 
also requested that as carly attention might be given to 
these accounts as might consist with other public services 
of this House. On the 1ith cf the same month, at mo- 
tion of the honorable gentleman, the subject was referred 
to a Select Committee, of which he was appointed Chair- 
man. With a zeal and diligence highly meritorious, he 
investigated the subject, and, on the 21st day of Februa- 
ry following, he made his report; which, being read, 
was, with the accompanying documents, ordered to be 
laid on the table. That report and those documents were 
afterwards printed, and now form the greatest part of this 
book of 408 pages. 

In this report, the accompanying documents are fur- 
nished by Mr. Monroe. They contain a statement of his 
claim against the nation for unrewarded diplomatie ser- 
vices, together with the reasons on which he grounds 
that claim. Altogether, they form an able argument, 
drawn up by that venerable servant of the public, and 
clearly evincing his title to further compensation. He 
states the history of diplomatie service and compensation, 
This history covers a period of more than thirty years, 
from the commencement of the Government up to the 
then present time. H states the general usages of com- 
pensation in the diplomatic department, and details the 
cases of more than forty public Ministers sent by the Go. 
yernment to foreign Courts, distinctly marking their se- 
veral grades, missions, purposes, and duration of services, 
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together with the allowances made to them fór outfit, sa- 
lary, extra service, and- expenditure. All these examples 
are stated, and drawn out in support of his claim for fur- 
ther compensation. Each particular case is stated, and 
could have been stated for-no other purpose than to sus- 
tain his claim ; and that they contain a true history of the 
facts of diplomatic service and compensation, and of the 
principles and usages of that service and compensation, 
could not be then, nor can be néw, with any justice con- 
troverted. With this document in his hand, the honora- 
ble gentleman came forward, at the last session, and ably 
and successfully advocated the claim of Mr. Monroe. I 
confess I went with him to the full extent of this docu- 
mentary authérity. It gave me pleasure to find myself 
so fully supported by such a course of usage as is set 
down in this book, in voting a further compensation to 
that venerable patriot—a man who had served his coun- 
try for a greater length of time than any man alive. Judge, 
then, sir, what was niy astonishment, when I found the 
honorable gentleman controverting and impugning the 
authority of this book—this document! When I heard 
him declare, in the face of this House, that it contained 
unfounded charges, and allowances made upon them, 
that could not be justified, and that ought to warn you 
against placing this appropriation at the disposal of the 
Executive, to be squandered in a like manner! Why, 
sir, the very cases of Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay were stated 
in this document, {yrnished by Mr. Monroe ;.and stated 
as cased sustained by the diplomatic usage of almost thir- 
ty years; and, therefore, stated, because they went to 
sustain the claim of Mr. Monroc. These two cases were 
a part of the evidence, containing illustrations of the 


| ciated with him.. It was.not a want of will, therefore, but 
a want of power, which-exeluded this document from the 
machinery used.on that occasion. ; 

I may owe some apology; f would not leave towards 
| the honorable gentleman any impression of injustice on 
any mind inthis Hall. ‘Phe honorable gentleman has 


| spared the dead, and laid the weight of his arm on the 
necks of the living alone. I own. this forbearance may 
not have been produced, as I have supposed, by any of 
that respect, so common in the world, for those sheltered 
in the sanctuary of our common repose. For the honora- 
ble gentleman might have chosen rather to exercise his 
peculiar energies on living sentient men; and such a 
choice is not unsanctioned by known and powerful ex- 
ample. The hyena delights to dig up and tevel on the 
cadaverous depository of the sepulchre ; the royal tiger 
disdains this foul and impious banquet: “ He preys on 
“nothing but animated existence ;” and when he can 
feel the living fibre quivering on his tongue, and can 
‘sweeten his mastication with a condiment of warm blood, 
he then feeds, and satiates, and growls himself inte some- 
thing like repose. 

Mr. INGHAM rose and said, that the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, [Mr. Borexs,] bad taken occasion to com- 
ment on some remarks that he, Mr. I. had made yester- 
day in Committee of the Whole. He had not object- 
ed to the course of the gentleman’s remarks, as had some- 
times been done, that it was out of order to reply in the 
House to any thing said in the Committee of the Whole, 
because, said Mr. I. I was perfectly willing that the gen- 
tleman should have the utmost latitude in his reply, and I 
think the House will agree with me that he used his in- 


principles on which, at the pressing instance of that gen- |dulgence with no ordinary freedom. He has told us, in 
tleman, this very Congress did, at the last session, pass a |the course of his remarks, that there were some men, 
law allowing to Mr. Monroe a farther compensation. He | when they embarked in a discussion, and became pos- 


has now told you, sir, that, two years ago, he knew both jsessed of a specious point in the case, (whether right or 


of these cases were unsupported by any diplomatic usage; 
„and that they furnish proof of prodigal expenditure in 
the Executive which allowed them. © What advocate was 
ever permitted to impeach his own witnesses, or falsify 
his own documents? ‘These; sir, were the witnesses, the 


documents, on which he obtained judgment of you, | 


the last session, in favor of Mr. Monroe. He then told 
you they were authentic and veritable ; he now tells you, 
that he then knew the witness was perjured, the docu- 
ment forged. The honorable gentleman then concealed 
the fact, because it suited his purpose to concealit. He 
now discloses it, no doubt with the same honorable ob- 
ject. Y-think, sir, the House will have too much respect 
for the honorable gentleman, to receive or rely upon his 
assertion ; and that we shall hold him down, hard as it 
may be to him, under the same honorable practice which 
refuses to every honest man the privilege of falsifying his 
own documents. Although the honorable gentleman 
may, of right, now discredit his own papers, which a year 
ago he told us were entitled to full faith, yet Ido not 
think he has any such claim upon the documents of the 
venerable Monroe, who has given us no intimation that 
he has lost all respect for his own character, or the good 
opinion of mankind. 

The honorable gentlemay congratulates himself for 
that forbearance, which, two years ago, did not permit 
him, on a memorable occasion, to use this document 


wrong, I suppose he means.) were always ready to make 
the most of it. Sir, I agree with the gentleman in this 
position, and have no doubt that, after a brief exposition 
of the gentleman’s argument, the House will say with me 
{pointing to Mr. Burexzs} Lece:Signum/ I shall begin 
where the gentleman concluded. He says I have discre- 
dited my own witness ; upon which assumption he has 
entered into a very learned legal disquisition upon the in- 
justice and impropriety of such a course. If there had 
been any truth in the gentleman’s premises, there might 
have been some reason in his conclusion ; but I do not 
| hesitate to pronounce his whole argument on this point 
| as based ona false assumption ; and, if I am correct in 
this, his fine oratorical flourish will go for nothing. So 
far from the items in Mr. Adams’ account, which F have 
noticed, being the evidence on which Mr. Monroe’s claim 
| was supported by me, there is not the slightest analogy 
between these allowances and those claimed by Mr. Mon- 
roe. When Mr. Monroe was called upon by the commit- 

tee to communicate to them all the information he pos- 
sessed in relation to his claim, he, anxious that nothing 
should be withheld, directed all the accounts of our pub- 
lic ministers to be copied and sent to the committee. To 
that communication, there is a mass of matter that had not 

the slightest bearing on his claim, which thus came inci- 
| dentally into our possession ; but having no relation to the 
| claim, was never examined with a view to it; and as a 


against these two distinguished gentlemen. Did he, in | proof of this fact, I venture now to say, that although that 
decd, spare his adversary ? It was a solitary achieve- | claim was scrutinized with great care, probably not one 
ment; the white crow of his biography ; and without a; member of the committee, except myself, had probably 
fellow in ‘the whole story of bis busy life. Was it, in- | ever noticed the precise character of the items which I 
deed, so? This document was placed in his hands by | stated yesterday. J repeat, that there is no analogy be- 
Mr. Monroe ; and these very cases laid before lim by that | tween the cases, nor were these items any part of the evi- 
venerable patriot as cascs of economical expenditure, and | dence on which Mr. Monroe’s claim was allowed ; but if 
fair honorable allowance and compeitsation. ‘The honor- | they had been, there is a wide.difference between sub- 
able gentleman knows that they were so received, ex- | mitling a claim, with every fact connected with it, to be 
amined, and considered, by the whole committee asso- | decided by Congress, and procuring it to be allowed and 
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paid under a.very loose coffstruction of law, (to make the 
best of it,) without the knowledge of Congress. : 
I will not take up the time of the House with an exa- 
mination of Mr. Monroe’s claim, or a comparison of it with 
these items; but will leave it for the astute. gentleman 
from Rhode Island to discover the resemblance, if he can; 
and until he does this, I will maintain that his whole ar- 
gument on this point is based, as Į have stated already, 
on a false assumption : but the gentleman had a bad case, 
and finding no-other argument to answer any purpose, he 
was anxious to * make the most of it ;?? where I leave 
this part of his speech, and return. to the place where he 
began. He affects to think it strange that I should have 
confined my rematks to the acts of living men now in 
power, and that I passed over what he cails similar facts 
that took place with men who are dead. So far from 
agreeing with the gentleman from Rhode Island, I should 
have thought it strange for any one.in my situation to have 
taken a contrary course. Those whose accounts I have 
brought into view are now in the plenitude of power, at 
the head of the Government, disbursing the whole reve- 
nue of the country, surrounded by their friends in this 
House, and having at least one advocate, who is disposcd 
to “make the most” of whatever he can find to favor 
them ; and if I had passed by an abuse committed by men 
thus circumstanced, and gone back thirty years to rake 
up the ashes of the dead, then, indeed, I might have been 
obnoxious to the ferocious spirit of the convenient friend 
and advocate from Rhode Island, whose imagination is 
so beset with ravenous wild beasts, hyenas, and tigers. 
The gentleman vainly supposes that he can direct the in- 
telligent attention of this House from the facts which I 
presented yesterday, either by an attack on me or my 
course of conduct. Iwill not let him off in that way; nor 
permit him to cover up these important facts by any rub- 
bish of that kind. He has cited the case of Mr. Pinck- 
ney, in 1795, who, being resident minister in England, 
was sent hy President Washington on a special mission to 
Madrid, and attempts to justify the charge made by Mr. 
Clay for the loss on the sale of his carriage, by the charge 
made by Mr Pinckney for a carriage and mules to carry 
him to Madrid. Now [ beg the attention of the House 
for a moment, and it will easily determine whether the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has not endeavored to find 
among the transactions of the Administration of the great 
Father of our Country, an abuse that would justify the 
act which I thought it my duty to notice yesterday. If 
the gentleman did not so intend it, I know not what use 
he intended to make of it, but it will not answer his pur- 
pose, however he may be disposed to “make the most 
of it.” Tstated distinctly, yesterday, that there were 
several cases where resident Ministers at one Court were 
appointed to special missions at another ; and instead of 
allowing them any additional salary and outfit, the Pre- 
sideut had allowed their personal expenses in lieu of out- 
fit. I also stated that Mr. Jay was allowed his personal | 
expenses, instead of salary and outfit, on his mission to | 
England, in 1794; and if the gentleman from Rhode! 
{sland had looked into his account, with the same dispo- 
sition to- “ make the most. of Ht,” he would have found 
many items there for the display of his refined wit and 
humor, equal at least to Mr. Pinckney’s mules. Now, | 
Mr. Speaker, it so happens that Mr: Pinckney received | 
no outfit or salary for his mission to Madrid; and if the | 
gentleman from Rhode Island had examined a little fur | 
ther into the document, he would have found it out : for] 
t 


it is distinctly slated on page 54, in the following words: 

“Mr. Thomas Pinckney, stationary Minister at Lon- 
don, sent on a special mission to Madrid, and allowed his 
expenses,” 

These expenses were in lieu of outfit, but not so in the 
case of Mr. Clay and Mr. Adams ; they both received 
their full oullits and salary, which the law declares shall 

You, UL—?77 


be ‘fas compensation for all personal services and ex 

penses ;” and in addition to these, the allowance i stat- 

ed yesterday, viz: for loss on sale of a carriage, louse 
rent, and travelling expenses from St. Petersburgh and 

Gottenburg to Ghent, &c. So mach for the gentleman’s 

skill in advocacy, so ingeniously displayed in an effort to 

cover up an extravagant and unprecedented charge, by 
the discovery of a supposed abuse thirty years before. 

The gentleman, no doubt, however, speaks by autho- 
rity—he has had the last night to consult his authorities, 
and procure information from all the sources within his 
reach, in order to «make the most of it ; but the House 
will judge how much he has made of it. He next under- 
takes to justify Mr Adams’s charge of $1,566 54, for a 
journey which he never did make, by an allowance to 
Messrs. Bayard and Gallatin, of the same sum, for a jour- 
ney over land, from St. Petersburgh to Ghent, which 
they actually did make; and he makes the remarkable 
discovery, that the clerk, in copying the account, had 
stated the allowance made to Messrs. Bayard and Galla- 
tin, to be for travelling from St. Petersburgh, by London, 
to Ghent, instead of by Ghent, to London.” This 
mistake, which the gentleman from Rhode Island has 
dwelt upon so much, has no bearing upon the main point 
in the casc, viz. That Mr. Adams charged fer his per- 
sonal expenses on a journey which he never made ; but 
it shows that he charged as much for travelling his ima- 
ginary, or, as the gentleman from Rhode Island calls it, 
his * constructive journey,” from Ghent to St. Peters. 
burgh, as Messrs. Gallatin and Bayard were allowed for 
their real journey from St. Petersburgh, by way of Ghent, 
to London. 

It has not yet been explained, how this second journey 
from St. Petersburgh to Amsterdam and Ghent, was per- 
formed ; as the account stands, Mr. Adams was paid for 
travelling twice from Si. Petersburg to Ghent; once 
$886 86, and next $1,000, and once for returning, $1,566 
54; now this second journey from St. Petersburgh is ` 
wholly inexplicable to me, unless indeed, when he had 
performed his constructive journey to that place, it was 
deemed necessary to make another ‘constructive jour 
ney,” to get back again. J have not said that the ex- 
traordinary service in travelling an unusual distance may 
not have given them a claim to compensation ; but surely 
the payment of a claim for services actually rendered, 
and expenses actually incurred, can never justify a pay- 
ment of a claim where no services were rendered, nor any 
expenses incurred. But we may inquire, whether there 
were any circumstances in this case, of peculiar hardship, 
as to compensation, that required these ‘ constructive” 
allowances. I would not have brought this into view, 
but for the extravagancies which the gentleman from 
Rhode Island has pressed into this discussion. Mr. Adams 
received his outfit of $9,000, when he entered upon the 
peace- mission, Another outfit of $9,000, upon going 
from Ghent, to London, and within the same year, a sa- 
lary of $9,000; making in one year $27,000, which might 
be considered, I think, a very liberal compensation, with- 
out any addition for constructive journeys and expense 
at Paris, which items are as follows, viz : 
One journey from St. Petersburg to Amster- 

dam, Ghent, Havre, &c. 

This is the journey which I stated yesterday I 
could not understand—it purports to have 
been made during the war; but as there is 
another charge for travelling from St. Pe- 
tersburg to Ghent, one of these must, I pre- 
sume, have been a constructive journey. 

The next item is for expense at Paris, 

And then for the constructive journey back 
to St. Petersburg, 


{1,000 


830 19 
1,566 54 


Making together, 
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L hear the gentleman from Rhode Island say, that I am 
mistaken in the statement, and that $886 86 ought to be 
deducted. from the above. Lam not mistaken ; it is the 
gentleman who is laboring under a mistake, which he 
will find, if he examines the account more attentively. 1 
hope the House is satisfied on this point, and if not, that 
the gentleman from Rhode Island will take another occa- 
sion to give us a lecture on the propriety of constructive 
allowances, I have intended no more than to state facts 
as they appear on the documents of the House. I have 
not charged any person with corruption, nor have I given 

„these transactions any name than a profuse disbursement 
ofthe public money, in giving a reward. where no service 
is pretended to have been performed; and I think it 
proper that the House should have a full view of the sub- 
ject, that we may act understandingly on the bill before 
us. One thing is very certain: those who have received such 
very extraordinary constructive allowances for themselves, 
cannot draw the cord any tighter upon others than it had 
been done in their own case—they would be more likely 
to relax it; and if we go on in this way, all responsibility 
ceases; indeed, if we may judge from a recent case, it 
may be said that we have nearly reached the point where 
the Executive may do as he pleases with the public mo- 
ney, without regard to law; and whenever an inquiry is 
proposed with a view to correct an abuse, we are met by 
a proposition to extend it back to the beginning of the 
Government in 1789, to discover, if possible, whether 
they cannot find some inadvertent act to justify an unau- 
thorized expenditure of public money. ‘Ihat system of 
procedure is wrong—no ‘abuse can ever be corrected 
under it, if a precedent can be found on any of our old 
musty records for a violation of law. Under this system, 
those who come after us a thousand years hence will have 
to go back, in like manner, to 1789 ; and if we go on, as 


has been recently done, there will be no difficulty in find- | 4. 


ing a precedent for any thing that may be wanted. 
‘The gentleman from Rhode Island has confounded the 


Administration of Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe, ina sin- | 5. 


gular manner. It only served to show that if his memory 
was equal to his imagination, he would be a better chroni- 
cle. 
poses. F can tell him, however, that neither of them 
were employed in auditing accounts—the allowance of 
outfit must have the actual or reputed sanction of the 
President, as he has the discretion by law to give ‘it or not; 
but it is-idle to suppose that he audits the contingent ac- 
counts of missions abroad—these are not submitted to the 
President. Unless some difficulty arises, they are settled 


Mr. Madison was not President at the time he sup- | 6. 


gentleman from Rhode Island“had chosen to express for 
him. Ihave only risen said Mr. I, to satisfy the House 
as to a matter of fact in relation to the amount which Mr. 
Adams is stated to have received. for. his personal expen- 
ses in addition to his outfit and salary. Nothing that the 
gentleman from_ Rhode Island has said.on any ether mat- 
ter renders it necessary for me to say a word ; as I do not 
intend to be drawn aside by any ebullition of temper or 
other art of the advocate, from the facts under -considerase 
tion. The gentleman has very emphatically appealed to 
the figures in this account ; but his state of feeling was 
not suited toa calm investigation. We have been told 
that figures cannot err; to which I weuld add, that they 
cannot be made to err; but, ifthe gentleman’s feelings 
are not too much disturbed, I would call bis attention 
again to the document, which alone can decide on whose 
side the truth lies; a very little knowledge of arithmetic 
will enable every one to understand it—it is only necessa. 
ry to add and subtract ; muitiplication or division are not 
required. 

The fact in dispute between us is, whether the extra- 
ordinary allowances to Ms. Adams amounted, as I have 
stated, to the sum of $3,396 73, or whether there ought 
to be deducted from that amount the sum of $886 86. 
Now, if the gentleman from Rhode Island, or any other, 
will put down the sums as I read them from the book, he 
will soon discover where the truth lies. 

1. This sum, allowed for his expenses back to St. Peters- 
burgh, equal to the sum allowed on his journey from 
St. Petcrsburgh to Ghent, - - $886 86 
‘This sum, paid for his travelling expenses 
from St. Petersburgh to Amsterdam, Ghent, 
&e. - : - - - 
'This sum, allowed for his expenses at Paris, 
&e. - - - - - 
A small item not included before, it being, 
probably, a regular charge, and Ido not 
include it now. © 
This sum, allowed him as equivalent to his 
expenses from Ghent to St. Petersburgh, 
&e. - - - $1,566 54 
Deduct this sum, allowed for this 

object, per report No. 282 886 86 


N 


1,000.00 


830 19 


679 68 


3,396 73 

Which is the same result I before stated, and which no 
human ingenuity can controyert. The only difference he- 
tween my former statement and this is in the manner. 


by the Auditor, under the direction of the Head of the | There, instead of putting down the charge of $886 86 


Department which has charge of the service and disburse- 
ment of the money. I do not pretend to know when 
these very indulgent and liberal allowances were made 
The last item of Mr. Adams’s account is dated in June, 
1817. He was appointed Secretary of State on the 4th 
of March, 1817, but being then in England, did not arrive 
here to enter upon his duties tillsome time in September; 
in the nieantime, the present Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
was acting Secretary of State. Whether the accounts 
were settled under Mr. Rush, or not till afler Mr. Adams 
returned, I do not know, never having thought it worth 
the trouble to inquire; but the presumption is, that the 
account was brought home by Mr. Adams on his return, 
and settled after he entered upon his duties. Of this, 
however, I know nothing, and therefore cannot speak 
with certainty ; and here I shall leave the matter, for the 
further reflection of the gentleman from Rhode Island to 
“make the most of it,” by “construction,” or in any 
manner that may suit him best. 

_ Mr. BURGES thenmade a few: remarks, by way of re- 
joinder to the observations of Mr. INGHAM, when 

’ Mre INGHAM, in reply to Mr. Burces, said, that he 


could reciprocate every kind personal regard which the 


atthe top ofthe account, and deducting a like sum at the 
bottom, I omitted both, merely to avoid confounding the 
account, by introducing unnecessary items, not affécting 
the result. I would further observe, that there may be 
no misunderstanding on this subject, that the sum of 
$3,596 73, is in addition to an allowance for the actual 
journey from St. Petersburgh to Ghent, which may be 
found in page 104 of the document, in the regular con- 
tingent account, under date of June 30, 1814, viz : 
Expenses from St. Petersburgh to Ghent $886 86. 
And, in addition to a very large allowance for 
the contingencies of that mission, if we consi- 
der the time employed, and compare it with 
the contingencies of other missions, viz: 3,061 U1 
$3,947 87 
Tt seems, from the gentleman’s concluding remarks, 
that he regrets having been drawn into this controversy, 
and has observed that I am one of the last members in 
this House with whom he would again enter into a contro- 
versy. If his knowledge of arithmetic, and desire to search 
for facts and truth; had been equal to his oratorical pow- 
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ers, he would not have found himself in this situation; but 
he should have recollected that it wasa controversy of his 
own seeking. fie had voluntered into it, and as an ad- 
-vocate too; and I leave the House to judge how he has 
‘got out of it, | D ; 

Mr. SPRAGUE said, he had been for some time -en- 
deavoring to obtain the floor—not.to enter into the wide 
field of debate, which gentlemen had. thought proper to 
‘open, but to make a single remark, in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Forsyru }- Yhat. gentleman 
had not met the question. It was proposed to appropriate 
a sum of money for an outfit. The gentleman objected, 
‘on the ground, that there wasa specific appropriation, 
the last year, for that purpose, from which it might now 
be paid. This he, Mr. S., had controverted, and had 
shown that the appropriation for outfits had been exhaust- 
ed. The gentleman, in answer, says, that Mr. King, as 
Charge des Affaires, was paid without any specific appro- 
priation. his was abandoning his position, If not, his 
argument is this: Mr. King was. paid without a specific 
appropriation, and therefore, there is now existing a spe- 
cific appropriation for Mr. Poinsett. Mr. S. said he 
would not be drawn aside into a discussion upon the le- 
gality or propriety of the payment to Mr. King. It was 
made, he presumed, out of the contingent fund for fo- 
reign missions. The necessity for it arose upon a contin- 
gency not foreseen when the appropriation bill passed, 
and it could not, therefore, have been. specially provided 
for. But the objection urged in the present instance was 
not that the President might pay Mr. Poinsett out of the 
contingent fund, but that there is already a particular sum 
set apart by law for that purpose. ‘The two gentlemen 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucnanan and Mr. Ixcnan]) and 
the gentleman from Georgia, seem to be in favor of spe- 
cific appropriations. All the arguments which had been 
urged against placing funds at the. discretion of the Pre- 


sident, tend to prove the propriety of such a mode of 
Mr. S. said, he was himself 


granting the public money. 
an advocate for that course of legislation, which particu- 
larly prescribes the application of the funds of the nation, 
whenever the objects could be previously designated, 
and which leaves as little to discretion and contingencics 
as practicable. He thought the gentlemen ought, upon 
their own principles, to support the proposition betore 
the House, if they would make any payment to Mr. 
Poinsett. 

Mr. CARSON -rose again, to reply to the 
from Louisiana, [Mr. Bren. ] 
mau from Louisiana had undertaken to correct him on 
matters of fact, and had proved his own want of know- 
ledge in the attempt. He had ventured an excuse for 
the Administration in not sending out the Panama Mission 
daring the last Summer, and attributed the delay to the 
Opposition, who had consumed the time in debate. But 
such was not the fact. ‘The Panama Congress did not 
mect until the 22d of June, and the Mission had been 
sanctioned by the Senate as early as the middle of March, 
and the appropriations were made in April, and might 
have been made earlicr, ifthe time of the House had not 
been consumed by the supporters of the Administration 
in lauding the measure, and waiting for the President’s 
labored reply to the Senate, which fell dead-born from 
his mouth. ‘Chere was time enough for the Ministers to 
have got to Panama at the opening of the Congress, and 
certainly before the treaties were signed, which was done 
late in July. Butthey neither got there, nor attempted 
to get there. They never started. They did not know 
whether they had time enough or not. ‘They remained 
in this country, and went to electioneering ; and it does 
not become the President, or-his supporters, to say they 
had not time to go there, when.they made no attempt to 
tise the time which lay upon their hands. If Mr, Sergeant 


gentleman 


He said, that the gentle- | 


nor-of New York, they would not have gone at all: for 
the offices would have been double and incompatible, and 
to hold both would have been unconstitutional. The fact 
of being candidates, and of waiting until the elections 
were over, and themselves defeated, proves that they 
would not have gone if they had been elected ; and fur- 
ther proves, that they waited for the elections to be over, 
and not for the Opposition to cease speaking. The gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has also undertaken to set me right 
about the voyage of the Hornet, and the expense of send- 
ing her to Vera Cruz with Mr. Sergeant. Unhappily for 
himself, he has missed the factsin both attempts to correct 
me. Lasserted, that the Hornet went to Vera Cruz, and 
returned to the United States : he alleges, that she merely 
touched at. Vera Cruz, and continued her voyage accord- 
ing- to her original destination. Such a peremptory state- 
ment. called upon me fora re-examination of the grounds 
of my knowledge, and I now re-afiirm what I first said. 
The Hornet did not proceed from Vera Cruz upon any 
other voyage. She returned .direct to Norfolk, having 
been fitted out and sent to sea for the sole purpose of car. 
rying Mr. Sergeant to Vera Cruz, who had been pre~ 
viously paid 9,000 dollars outfit to carry himself there, 
and was under pay at the rate of 9,000 dollars per annum. 
The expense of this naval transportation is to me un- 
known. The gentleman from Louisiana undertakes to 
controvert my statement of it; but after the proofs of fal- 
libility which he has given in other particulars, it is not for 
me to yield any thing to him in this instance. My state- 
ment is bottomed upon the opinions of naval men, and 
old members, who believed that an expense of from $30,- 
000 to $50,000 must have been incurred in sending the 
Hornet upon this service. I return, then, to my first as- 
sertion, that this abortive Mission has cost the United 
States nearly 100,000 dollars, and cannot bring them one 
cent’s worth of benefit in return! And am F to be con- 
tradicted for telling the People thes? things? Am to 
be denounced for exposing to their view such a proftigMle 
waste of their money? Am I to be calleda factious 
oppositionist” because: I will not vote these enormous 
sums? I have read-such denunciations, and J despise them. 
They will not prevent me from doing my duty ; they will 
| not prevent. me from looking into the measures of the 
Administration ; they will not prevent me from holding 
up to the indignation of the People a vain, fantastic, ri- 
| diculous, and abortive Mission, which bas cost them one 
| hundred thousand dollars ! 
Mr. BRENT said, he was sorry any misunderstanding 
| should have occurred as to facts. ‘Che gentleman must 
have misunderstood him: for he would not suppose he 
wished to misrepresent him. He kad not stated that the 
Congress of Panama had adjourned. during the period of 
the discussion in this House, but only that the discussion 
had produced a delay which prevented our Ministers from 
attending that Congress. ‘The Congress at Panama ad- 
journed to Tacubaya during the Summer. The Execu- 
tive already knew that it was so to adjourn when the bill 
passed this House providing for the mission. As to the 
Hornet, the report of the Secretary of the Navy would 
| show that that vessel was already in coinmission. and un- 
der cruizing orders. : 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he had intended to make a reply 
to the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Bnewz,] but he 
had been anticipated by the gentleman from N. Carolina, 
(Mr. Cansoy.] The gentleman from Louisiana says, 
however, that he was not understood ; and the charge he 
now makes against the opposition is, that the discussion 
of the Panama Mission rendered it imppssible for the Mi- 
nisters appointed to reach the Isthmus before the Con- 

ress adjourned. [Mr. Brenr said he made no charge ; 
ye only replied to a charge.] -Mr. F. continued: We 
will not dispute about. terms. I will call it, if the gentle- 


had been elected to Congress, and Mr. Rochester Gover. ; man prefers the term, his excuse for the Administration — 
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not his charge against the Opposition. It comes to the 
same thing; the fact only is important. 
that there was time for the Minister to reach the place of 
meeting, not only before the Congress adjourned, but in 
time to be'at its first meeting. From the 4th of May to 
the 29d of June, there are forty-eight mortal days ; the 
Congress remained in session twenty-six days— making 
seventy-four days. Now, sir, when it is recollected that the 
approbation of Congress was anticipated, the Secretary 
of Legation in Washington, the Minister within a day and 
ahalf’s ride, a vessel of war duly prepared for the express 
purpose of wafting them to the scene of action, and lying 
in: Hampton Roads, we must look for some other reason 
forthe. postponement of. the Minister’s departure than 
that given by the gentleman. The worthy Minister had 
the fear of the yellow fever before his eyes. We have it 
from the first authority, that a great public duty was not 
performed, because of the “ impediments of the season.” 
Now, sir, between these 4 impediments,” and the time 
employed here in discussion, there was no possible con- 
nexion. Had the Panama Mission passed quietly through 
the Congress of the United States, it would not have ac- 
celerated the meeting of the American nations a single 
day. The yellow fever would have prevailed at Panama 
as it did during the session of the Assembly, and the Mi- 
nister of the United States would have been exposed to the 
same.dangers and “ impediments’’-as if he had sailed, as 
he might have done, on the 5th of May. But, sir,he was 
more usefully employed. Let the history of the transac- 
tions at Philadelphia tell how. He was in his Congressional 
District, as the Administration Candidate for a seat in this 
Hall. After refusing a nomination from a respectable 
party of his fellow-citizens—a party that had given hima 
` uniform, zealous, and faithful support, he could not resist 
a call made upon his patriotism, in the name of the Ad- 
ministration. The result is known ; he was not elected 
to the Congress of the United States, and he has gone to 
Mexico in search of the Congress of Panama. 
The gentleman from Maine (Mr. Seraocux] says I have 
abandoned my ground ; and how does he prove it? He 
says, the gentleman from Pennsylvania is in favor of spe- 
cific appropriations; and, being so, gives up the argu- 
ment against this specific appropriation, as the specific 
appropriation of last year for outfits is exhausted. Now, 
sir, what have I to do with the opinions or arguments of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania ? Has the gentleman 
heard me praise these specific appropriations > My doc- 
trine is, specific legislation before you make any appropri- 
ation. Sir, I detest these specific appropriations of gross 
sums to specific objects, to be expended at the discretion 
of public officers. : Half a million fora fort, to be built 
up to-day and pulled down to-morrow—changed in form 
and substance at discretion—not our discretion, but the 
discretion of a President or Secretary. This specific ap- 
propriation is an abuse, crept in among us to carrect 
abuses arising from the want of detailed legislation, and 
resorted to from an indisposition to expose and punish 
those who have expended publie moneys without the au- 
‘thority of previous legislative enactments. It saves trou- 
ble to us, and is vastly convenient to Executive officers. 
1 look forward to a period, not distant, when this danger- 
ous practice will be abandoned. But the gentleman asks, 
how can the appropriation- of the 18,000 dollars of last 
. year, for salaries, be used fot outfits this year? Where 
-isthe difficulty ? Such things have been done, and are 

‘done, and will be done. Does the gentleman suppose, 
- if one of our Ministers abroad dies just after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, for whom we have appropriated only 
salary, that his successor will not receive an outfit until 
we'meet and appropriate specifically the money for it? 
or that-the~40,000 dollars appropriated for the Panama 
Mission must be-expended just as theviterns are’stated in 
the bill ?-or-that the President has no power, if necessary, 
to take part of @ salary, if not wanted, to make up deñ- 


I assert, - then, | 


ciencies in the contingent fund > Sir, I will not say there 
is law for such things, but 1 am sure there is usage enough. 
But the gentleman asserts, that the case of the Secretary 
of Legation, King, has’no bearing on this question. Ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s logic, it has not, but if he will 
permit me to state the case; I can show its application. 
We are told that this specific appropriation must be made, 
or-else an outfit cannot be allowed Mr. Poinsett,. King 
had an outfit without a specific appropration. Was it 
legal in the President or Secretary of State? If it was, 
there is no necessity for a specific appropriation for Mr. 
Poinsett. Now, sir, without asking the gentleman to 
give up his argument, it must be obvious that, if it is 
right, he has condemned the act of the President in al- 
lowing King’s outfit. J will not at present say any thing 
in this matter further than this—that many cases have oc- 
curred of outfits having been allowed, without specific 
appropriations to cover them ; and that it is not consis- 
tent in those who allow them or defend them, to press 
the argument that this specific appropriation is necessary. 
But, sir, as this subject of the Panama Mission is thus’ 
again brought into view, I may be indulged in asking why 
we should be called upon to spend any more money, upon 
what may now be termed—I speak of the share the U. 
States have had in it—this very idle scheme ? The whole 
business of the- Panama Mission is an’ abortion ; not only 
as respects ourselves, but as it regards Spanish America. 
The great bond of union is not signed. Only four of the 
Governments (counting Colombia and Peru as two) met 
together. And no one can conjecture, with any reason- 
able certainty, if what has been agreed upon will be rati- 
fied even by those four. Now, sir, as we have been told 
that the opposition prevented the United States from be- 
ing represented at Panama, will any one have the good- 
‘ness to explain in what attitude we are to be exhibited at 
Tacubaya? What do we go for? The Commercial 
‘Treaty with Mexico, which was pressed upon us last 
Winter, has arrived. We have Commercial ‘Treaties 
with all the parties to the proposed league but Peru, and 
we may suppose she will follow the example of Colombia, 
as she 18 directed by the same spirit. Jfa conjecture may 
be indulged, I would suppose that we go to explain the 
unforeseen causcs of the failure of our efforts to shut the 
temple of Janus. Our splendid diplomatic exertions for 
a general peace, under the influence of the Emperor of 
Russia, have failed. How grateful our neighbors will be, 
when our Ministers point to the benefits of our disinter- 
ested anxiety about Cuba and Porto Rico. © Spain has-no 
foothold on the continent yet ; but how stands she in Cuba 
and on the Ocean? While we have been talking to Rus- 
sia about peace, and she receiving our application ad re- 
ferendum to Spain, and Spain calling councils of deliber- 
ation, the Spanish force in Cuba is increased to more than 
10,000 men ; the naval power of Spain recruited and aug- 
mented ; her hopes re-animated ; and while she presents 
a more formidable force in the sea of the Antilles, than 
she has had there since the beginning of the contest, she 
dreams of victory and of vengeance. ‘The Mexican fleet 
is blockaded by a force which ought not to have been 
permitted to show itself on the Ocean, if the powers of 
Spanish America had not been Julled into false security 
by our unfounded assurances of the necessity of forbear- 
ing to strike where their enemy was most vulnerable. 
Mr. F. concluded, by hoping that the subject would be 
left as it was last session—to the Administration all the 
glory, as to it belongs all the responsibility. 

Mr. DWIGHT said, that the Committee of Ways and 
Means, in making the report of an outfit for the Minister 
to Tacubaya, had been governed by. no other considera- 
tions than those of the duty they owed the country in 
supporting its important diplomatic relations abroad, and 
this implied an obligation on their part to the House, to 
explain the nécessity of. the intended appropriation, and 
the consequences, should the appropriation be refused to 
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that mission, which had so recently received the sanction 
of the other branch of the. Legislature. ; 

It was a mistake in gentlemen to suppose that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means felt any other anxicty on the 
subject than that which resulted froma desire to fulfil its | 
own duty in presenting the question to the House. When 
they had presented to the House the information upon 
which it was required to act, they had done all that could 
be required of them, and the action of the House upon 
that information would, and ought to'be, entirely satisfac- 
tory tothem. He would observe, however,. that, at the 
time the specific sum now in the bill was recommended 
by the Committee as ai outfit to the Minister to Tacubaya, 
neither the Committee nor the House could have known 
that the gentleman who then represented this country at- 
the Court of Mexico would be required to represent it 
also at the Congress of Tacubaya. The President had 
thought proper to nominate that gentleman ; the Senate 
had confirmed the nomination ; and, so far from this being 
bad economy, as some gentlemen seemed to suppose, it 
was apparent that if any gentleman now in the country 
had been nominated, we should be called upon to appro- 
priate for this object 18,000 dollars, instead of the outfit 
proposed. The present Minister could only receive one 
year’s salary for his services on both the Missions, whereas 
any other person would have been entitled to a salary and 
an outfit. Gentlemen, then, he was persuaded, would 
see in the proposed arrangement, that just regard toa 
wise and frugal expenditure of the public money, which 
some had unjustly suggested the absence of, 

In reference to the unexpended appropriation of last 
year, he insisted that gentlemen who had alluded to that, 
as a fund out of which the present outfit could be taken, 
were entirely mistaken, both as to the balance of the 
fund itself, and the operation of law in regard to that fund, 
It was true that forty thousand dollars had been appropri- 
ated at the last session, for the mission to Panama, and 
that the Congress at Tacubaya was but an adjourned 
meeting of the Ministers to the former one. 

But gentleman could, for themselves, consult the pro- 
visions of the appropriating act of 1824, and they would 
ace that the sum thercin appropriated was set apart to 
the particular objects enumerated in the act. There were 
two outfits and two salaries, cach of $9,000, making 


$36,000 

Salary of Secretary - - - - 2,000 
Contingent sum ~- - oe - - - 2,000 
Making $40,000 


Now, ifit should appear that no outfit remained of that 
appropriation, out of which the present sum could be 
paid, gentlemen must admit the propriety of the present 
appropriation, or be reduced to the necessity of denying 
altogether the expediency of giving to Mr. Poinsett any 
additional compensation for the new and arduous duties 
imposed upon him by this additional mission. Does any 
outfit remain of that appropriation, he would ask? An 
outfit and salary had been paid to Mr. Sergeant ; and un- 
less gentlemen would be guilty of refusing to Mr. Ander- 
son, or his heirs, just compensation for his efforts to make 
the journey from Colombia to Panama, in which he sacri- 
ficed his fortune, his health, and finally his life, they can- 
not pretend there is any thing left of that appropriation 
out of which this outfit can be paid. He need not remind, 
gentlemen that the law forbids money appropriated to 
one object to be diverted to another. “This was a- salu- 
tary principle ; and if any thing remained of the appropri- 
ation alluded to, it would pass to the surplus fund. “If 
any thing docs remain, it must be a part of that which 
was appropriated for a salary, and cannot now be taken 


for an outht. Ile assumed that Mr. Anderson was paid 


But gentleman say that they would not give any out- 
fit under these circumstances. He looked upon the sub- 


ject, he confessed, as one of right, and not of expediency. 


He contended that, according to the laws and the usage 
of the country, a Minister at a foreign Court had a right, 
upon being: transferred to another Court, to receive his 
additional outfit. We ought, he said, -in discussing this 
question, to reflect, that such are the expensés incident 
to the station, that if we should refuse such outfits, the 
individual who represents us is bound to pay the money 
from his private purse, or appear in a manner unworthy 
of the Representative of a great countrf. The law he 
alluded to was that of 1810. The usage was the uni- 
form practice -of the Government under that law. Two 
questions only could arise here ; the first was, Is the 
eonstraction of the act of 1810 correct ? ‘The second is, 
Is it expedient to make such an appropriation as to car- 
ry that construction into effect in the present instance ? 
Upon both these questions, he thought there could be 
no doubt that the reply must be in the affirmative. By 
the act of 1810, he said, the President was authorized, 
toa Minister going from this country, to give a sum as an 
outfit, not exceeding the amount of one year’s salary. 
This act had received, during the Administration of Mr. 
Madison, a construction, by which an American Minister, 
living at a foreign court, is entitled, upon his removal to 
another court, to an additional outfit. He had in his hand 
the official opinion, in 1815, of Mr. Monroe, then Secre- 
tary of State, by which this construction was explained 
and justified. ‘The question seems first to have arisen 
upon the transfer of Mr. Erving from Denmark to Mad- 
rid. ‘The outfit Wis paid to him—it has been again and 
again paid to others, or at least such parts of it as the 
President, exercising the discretion confided to him by 
the act of 1810, has thought properto allow. It was, in 
the case of Messrs. Gallatin and Clay, upon their going 
from Ghent to England, to negotiate the commercial 
treaty after the peace, allowed to the extent of half an 
outfit each. Mr. Pinkney, in his subsequent mission to 
Russia, was allowed an outfit to that Court; and, being 
ordered to touch at Naples, he was allowed an addition 
to his travelling expenses from Naples to St. Petersburg, 
which, as he travelled with his family by land, amounted 
to more than an ordinary outfit. These, and many more 
cases to which he might refer, established the usage. 

He would now ask, if gentlemen were prepared to de- 
ny to Mr. Poinsett the same rule of construction which 
had, under sanction of law, been extended to others ? 
He was persuaded they would not. An honorable gen- 
tleman had said, that the case of Mr. King was a recent 
instance, in which the principle of allowing an outfit toa 
Chargé des Affaires was adopted. Now, he was prepar- 
ed to show, that such allowance of an outfit to a Chargé 
des Affaires, upon being left at a foreign Court in that 
capacity, by the resident Minister, is not merely a recent 
instance, but is sanctioned, in that grade also, by the 
uniform usage of the Government, Four thousand five 
hundred dollars was allowed to Mr. Russell, as an outfit, 
when he was left as Chargé des Affaires at Paris, in 1810; 
a largersum was allowed to Mr. Jackson, at Paris, in 
1813; the same was allowed to Mr. Hughes, when left at 
Stockholm, in 1816; and to Mr. Appleton, when Jeft at 
Madrid, in 1823. But the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Ixenam]} has said, that the House refused to 
grant the double outfit to Mr. Pinkney, in 1817. True, 
sir, they did refuse to grant a double outfit. But they 
granted the single outfit, which is all that is now ask- 
ed; and the Government subsequently, as I have shown 
before, paid his travelling expenses from Naples ; so that, 


| when he arrived at St. Petersburg, he ‘had what is now 


asked for Mr. Poinsett, when he arrived at Tacubaya. 


his outfit; if not, it can make no difference, ashe was’ There would be some force in the suggestions of the 
unquestionably entitled to it, and it may be claimed by | other gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Becuanay,] that 
hie heirs or legal representatives, 
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the distance is short, &c.. were-we not admonished, by 
reference to the law, to abstain from exercising a discre- 
tion as to the amount, when the. law has limited to, and 
defined that discretion in, the. Executive. And who, he 
would ask, could.so accurately estimate the expenses at- 
tendant upon such a change in the Diplomatic Depart- 
ment as the individual. who had long represented his 
country abroad, and even presided over that. Department 
at-home ?. ; 2 
But it is said, sir, that Mexico is nat an expensive coun- 
try, and, therefore, the appropriation ought not to be 
made. If this’were true, and the discretion had not been 
vested in some other branch, it would deserve consider- 
ation. But, he understood, (and he had conversed with 
gentlemen who had Jong known-that country, ) that it was 
one of the most expensive countries to live in. If he was 
not misinformed, the transportation of the furniture of 
the present Minister from Vera Cruz to the high table 
land upon which Mexico is situated, a distance of 300 
miles, cost more than the proposed outfit: But the gen- 
tleman. from Georgia (Mr. Forsyrn] has thought proper 
to complain that our Ministers did not get to the Con- 
gress of Panama before its adjournment. True, sir, they 
did not. One was arrested by the hand of death, and.the 
other, had he left this country at any period of the Sum- 
mer, after the protracted debates upon the Panama mis. 
sion had eleaed, might. have. shared the same disastrous 
fate.. There was no want of civil courage in that dis- 
tinguished gentleman which forbid him to leave his own 
country, at that season of the year, to go to one powerful 
in nothing but disease. The event has shown the pro- 
priety of his decision.” Even those @climated gentlemen 
who composed the Embassy from the South American 
States to Panama, were not able to endure the malignity 
of the climate, and adjourned, to save their lives, to 
'Tacubaya. The honorable gentleman has also been 
pleased to say, that the mission has already proved an 
abortion. Let not a measure that may, in all aftertime, 
produce a salutary effect upon our relations with those 
numerous and rising Republics, be now pronounced up- 
on. He concluded with a hope, that the House would 


confirm. the appropriation, and leave the application of 


it to the discretion of the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, said, he never was 
in the habit of opposing appropriations which he consider- 
ed necessary to the due administration of public affairs ; 
but he could not consider the present as such an appro- 
priation. . Could it be that, Tacubaya, at only three leagues 
distance from the ancient city of Mexico, was situated 
inanew country? Could it possibly be necessary to 
provide nine thousand dollars to meet the expense of tra~ 
velling nine miles? To him it appeared wholly unne- 
cessaty ; and believing this, he was opposed to the ap- 
propriation. — : 

Mr. COOK demanded to know on what principle large 
salaries were paid. It was not by reason of any superior- 
ity of physical force that one person had over another ; 
but it -wasin proportion to mental powers and responsi- 
bility. It was on no other ground that Ministers were 
entitled to these allowances, but that of their talents and 
the responsibility which they bore. The Minister from 
the State of Pennsylvania has his outfit, and is conse- 
quently enabled to make a proper appearance at the 
Congress ; and I call on gentlemen, (said Mr. C.) notte 
allow the Minister from South Carolina to make a worse 
appearance there than his colleague. The House would 
of course exercise its discretion on the subject. ‘The 
Committee had reported the appropriation in compliance 
with the existing law, and should the House see proper 


to rejectit, the Committeé had the satisfaction of know- 


ing that they had done their duty. ~. 
: Mr. BLAIR said, that the real- question before the 
House..was,. were we now satisfied that such hardships 


pen 


existed in Mr. Poinsett’s case as to justify the indirect 
repeal of the act of Congress, passed in the year 1810, so 
far as it operates against allowing to him an outfit? It 
will be recollected that that act only allows to a Minister 
an outfit “upon his going from the United States to a 
foreign country,” in that character. Mr, Poinsett is not 
going from the United States to a foreign country, and 
cannot legally receive an outfit, whilst that act of Con- 
gress remains in force. I have been led to inquire into 
the circumstances in which Mr. Poinsett will be placed 
on his assuming the new station conferred on hiin, as 
well as the expenses incident to that change; and I can 
see nothing that would justify excepting his case from the 
general operation of the act in question. Mr. B. said he 
would inquire what gave rise to the authority of allowing 
| to a minister an outfit? Surely, it was for the purpose of 
| enabling him to defray. the expenses incident upon his 
travel to the foreign Court. Can it, then, be seriously 
said, that the same consideration should be paid to Mr. 
: Poinsett for travelling ten miles, that you pay to other 
ministers who leave the United States, and are subjected 
to the expense of travelling thousands ? That would 
level all distinction between the different services, as 
well as the expenses of our diplomatic agents. But the 
gentleman from Ilinois, who is at the head of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means,. asks, if we do not wish to 
furnish our Ministers with the means of presenting them- 
selves with becoming dignity at foreign Courts? I an- 
swer for one, that I do: but Iam unwilling to do indi- 
rectly what I would not do directly and openly, or take 
from the Treasury by stealth, and add to their salaries, 
under a different name. If the salary is too-low to justi- 
fy our Ministers appearing at foreign Courts with Jbecom. 
ing dignity, the fair course of legislation would be to 
amend the general law which governs that salary, and 
not attempt, in an appropriation bill, to make an excep- 
tion in favor of any individual. If gentlemen who com- 
plain of the inadequacy of the salary will propose a 
general remedy, and satisfy bim of the propriety of it, he 
would go with them, as he was entirely willing to allow 
the necessary compensation to all public officers; but he 
would not consent to repeal the provisions of the act of 
Congress in so indirect a manner as that now contem- 
plated. We have -been told by the gentleman: from 
| Massachusetts, [Mr. Uwxenr,] who is a member of the 
: same committee, that the Executive Government has 
į construed the act of 1810, so as to allow an outfit toa 
| Minister, as well upon his removal from one Court to 
another, as ‘ upon his going from the United States to a 
į foreign country,” and has called upon this.House to 
sanction that construction. I answer the gentleman, that 
„I cannot adopt that construction, because I believe it to. 
j be in direct violation of the plain, positive language of 
the law, than which none could be more clear. Mr. B. 
said that very much had been said respecting the ac- 
counts of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams, when acting as 
| foreign ministers, all of which he believed to be without 
| the scope of the present inquiry ; and if they praved any 
thing more than the abuses which had crept in under the 
custom, of which mention had been made—custom 
founded upon ‘* Executive construction’—he was inca- 
pable of seeing it. The allowance of Mr. John A. King’s 
account, as Chargé, had also been mentioned as another, 
instance of ‘* Executive construction” in the payment of 
outfit. Believing, as I do, that these examples can fur- 
nish no light in deciding upon the present question, L pass 
them over with the remark, that, as to the account of Mr. 
King, 1 will notice it at a more:convenient season. Mr. 
B. said that he wished it distinctly understood that he did 
not vote against the present. proposition to allow-to Mr. 
Poinsett an outfit of nme thousand. dollars, on the ground 
suggested by some gentlemen who had partook in this 
discussion—that of there being an unexpended balance 
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of the appropriation of the last year, to which the Presi- 
dent had the right to resort, if he chose to pay Mr. Poin- 
sett the outfit of a Minister ; but because he did not be- 
lieve him entitled to it, from the very inconsiderable dis- 
tance to be travelled by him. -Mr. B. said that he could 
not vote for the proposed amendment on another ground, 
namely, that it was avowed as anincrease of salary, when, 
to render it the more palatable, it was called outfit ; and 
because he was unwilling to pay any officer of this Go- 
vernment one thousand dollars per mile for travelling. 

Mr. SAUNDERS said, that his colleague [Mr. Wix- 
rams] objected to the allowance of nine thousand dol- 
lars, as being-a larger sum than could be requisite. He 
would propose, therefore, as an amendment, that our 
Minister be allowed his expenses, provided they did not 
exceed that sum. 

The SPEAKER pronounced this motion to be not at 
present in order. 

Mr. KREMER rose to call the attention of the House to 
the origin of this appropriation. What was the language 
held by the advocates of the Panama mission, when that 
measure was first introduced ? They told us that the ex- 
pense attending it would be of but short duration, and 
that all that was valuable would be the result. The child 
was not to live more than six months, and was then to be 
hurried to the grave. But now ayear had elapsed, and 
the child is again to be washed and swaddled, atan ex- 
pense of nine thousand dollars. What do they tell us 
now ? Oh, it becomes a great nation to support its digni- 
ty. And is it come to this ? Will you, even in the green 
tree, show your greatness by pride and extravagance ? 
Are we to be told that this House has nothing more to do 
than to register the acts of the Executive ? The President 
has willed; the Senate have responded ; and am I told 
that therefore the purse of the nation is to be open ? He 
called upon gentlemen to pause before they went on 
to strike at the very foundation of republican principles. 
For his own part he never believed in this mission : he 
never believed that any good would come out of it : he 
never had believed that the country was to ascend to 
heaven by sending Ministers to Panama : he never had 
believed that we should be put at the head of that assem- 
bly; it now appeared that we were rather at the tail. 

Government had heard that invitations were to be sent 
to neutral powers; but they had gone on appointing 
and sending Ministers, without waiting to receive any in- 
vitation. The advocates of monarchy, however, would 
maintain that these Ministers were to be furnished in the 
most profuse manner, ‘They would meet the servants of | 
great monarchs ; and they would say to them, my master 
knows his duty, and furnishes me accordingly. For his | 
part, he still hoped there were some few remains of old 
fashioned ceonomy; and that our ministers would appear 
as became the ministers of a plain Republic. The depu- 
tation mania seemed to have seized the nation—the diplo- 
matic corps kept on increasing, and though some of them, 
when they left the shores of this country, might be pure | 
in principles, and plain in habits and manners, they soon 
became corrupted, and came back enamoured of what 
they had seen in the Courts of monarchs. Need he tell 
any who heard him, that the present Chief Magistrate 
went away from this country a republican in principles 
and habits ; but while remaining at the Court of St.James, 
had become so enamoured, that he declared that the mo- 
narchical Government of that country was the most stu- 
pendous fabric of human invention; and if any man 
would now go to the Presideut’s house, and look at the 
grandeur of the furniture, and the luxury which appeared 
on every side, he would sve the effects of a residence at 
foreign Courts. 

The question was then taken on filling the blank in the 
bill with 9,000 dollars, and decided in the negative, by 
yeas and nays, 45 to 119, as follows : 


YEAS—Messrs. Bailey, Badger, Bartlett, Barney; Brent, 
Burges, Cassedy, Cook, Crowninshield, Davis, Dorsey, 
Dwight, Edwards, of Pennsylvania, Everett, Gurley, Her- 
rick, Ingersoll, Jennings, Kittera, Lathrop, Locke, Mar- 
tindale, Mattocks, McDuffie, Mercer, Miner, Newton, 
O'Brien, Pearce, Reed, Sands, Sill, Sprague, Storrs, 
Strong, Swan, Tomlinson, Tucker, of New Jersey, Vaice, 
Varnum, Vinton, Whipple, White, Wood, of New York, 
Woods, of Ohio—45. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Addams, of Pa. Alexander, of Va. 
Alexander, of Tenn. Allen, of Mass. Alston, Anderson, 
Angel, Archer, Armstrong, Ashley, Baldwin, Bartley, 
Barber, of Conn. Barbour, of Vir. Barringer, Bassett, 
Baylies, Blair, Boon, Bradley, Bryan, Buchanan, Buck- 
ner, Campbell, Carson, Cary, Claiborne, Clarke, Cocke, 
Conner, Crump, Davenport, Deitz, Edwards, of N. C. 
Estill, Findlay, of Pennsylvania, Findlay, of Ohio, For- 
syth, Forward, Fosdick, Garnsey, Garrison, Govan, Har- 
ris, Harvey, Hasbrouck, Hayden, Henry, Hines, Hobart, 
Hoffman, Holmes, Houston, Hugunin, Humphrey, Ing- 
ham, {sacks, Johnson, of N. York, Johnson, of Virginia, 
Kidder, Krebs, Kremer, Lawrence, Lecompte, Letcher, 
Little, Long, Marable, Markell,- Markley, Marvin, of 
New York, McCoy, MvHatton, McKean, McKee, Merri- 
wether, Merwin, of Connecticut, Metcalfe, Miller, of 
Pennsylvania, James S. Mitchell, John Mitchell, Mitchell, 
of Maryland, Mitchell, of Tennessee, Moore, of Kentucky, 
Moore, of Alabama, Orr, Owen, Peter, Phelps, Plumer, 
Polk, Powell, Ripley, Rives, Ross, Saunders, Sawyer, 
Scott, Shannon, Sloane, Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, 
‘Taliaferro, ‘l'aylor, of Virginia, Test, Thompson, of Geo. 
Thompson, of Ohio, Tucker, of S. Carolina, Van Horn, 
Verplanck, Wales, Ward, Weems, Whittemore, Whit- 
tlesey, Wickliffe, Williams, Wilson, of South Carolina, 
Wolf, Young.—119. ` 

So the House refused the appropriation of 9,000 dol- 
lars for an outfit for Mr. Poinsrer, as Minister to Tacu- 
baya. ; 

Mt: BUCHANAN and Mr. COOK then both rose to 
claim the floor. Mr. COOK obtained it, and moved to 
fill the blank for this outfit, with $4,500. 

On this question, Mr. KREMER demanded the yeas 
and nays, but the House refused to order them, (Ayes 
25, Noes 100,) a sufficient number not requiring them. 

Mr. FORSYTH moved to aménd the amendment, so as 
to require this sum to be paid out of the appropriation 
made for this mission last year. 

The motion was opposed by Messrs. DWIGHT and 
McDUFFIE, and negatived. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
COOK, and carried—Ayes 93, Noes 48. 

So the black was filled with 4,500 dollars. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1827. 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Mr. CLARKE presented a resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Kentucky, approbatory of the As- 
sociation called “the American Colonization Society,” 
and requesting the Representation of that State in Con- 
gress to use their best efforts to facilitate the removal of 
such free People of color as may desire to emigrate to 
the Colony in Africa, and to ensure to them the protec- 
tion and patronage of the United States. 

Mr. OWEN objected to these resolutions being receiv- 
ed, on the ground that the resolutions were not addressed 
to Congress, but to the Representatives from the State 
of Kentucky. They were, in this respect, private pa- 
pers, with which Congress had nothing to do. 

The SPEAKER said, that, had these resolutions refer. 
red to a subject not previously under the consideratien cf 
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Publishers of the Laws-—Internel Improvement. 


Congress, the gentleman from Kentucky must have intro- 
duced them by a resolution of his own ; but the subject 
was already before the House, and had been referred toa 
committee. When this was the case, it had been the set- 
tled practice of the House to admit such resolutions from 
public bodies to be received, and to submit them to com- 
mittees. 7 

After a few words of reply from Mr. OWEN, the ques- 
tion was put on the reference, when the ayes were 84, 
noes 21. - son 

A quorum not having voted, the question was about to 
be. again taken ; when 

Mr. CLARKE defended the propriety of the reference, 
contending that there was no difference between the pre- 
sent case and. others in which similar resolutions had been 
laid before the House. He contended that the respect 
due to asovereign State demanded that its resolution 
should at least be heard, and be sent to a committee hav- 
ing the general subject of them under its care. 

Mr. OWEN replied, and insisted on the consider- 
ation which he had before urged, that there was 

nothing. in these resolutions which directed them to 
` this House, or presented to it any subject of legisla- 
tion, For the House to act when it was not called 
upon, would, in his opinion, be a disrespectful interfer- 
ence between the Legislature of a State and her Repre- 
sentatives. It was not his intention to express any opin- 
ion on the subject matter of these resolutions. 

Mr. LITTLE advocated the reception:of these resolu- 
tions. He had himself’ presented a resolution of the Le- 
gislature of Maryland, which, though not directly address- 
ed to Congress, had nevertheless been received, and re- 
ferred toa committee. He thought that a deliberate ex- 
pression of the sentiments of any public body, especially 
one so respectable as the Legislature of a State, ona sub- 
ject under consideration by the House, ought to be treat- 
ed with respect, and that, to refuse its reception, would in- 
dicatea want of respect for the source from whence it proz 
ceeded. Ie believed that such a refusal had never taken 
place since he had enjoyed the honor of a seaton this 
floor. 

Mr. McLANE, of Delaware, said, that he hoped the 
gentleman from Alabama would not press his objection. 
The course in these cases has been sufficiently settled, 
not merely by the acquiescence of the House, but by de- 
liberate decisions, when the same ebjections had been 
raised as were now urged by the gentleman from Alaba- 
ma. Asone example, he referred to the famous Missouri 
question, on which occasion resolutions had been receiv- 
ed, not only from State Legislatures, but from other pub- 
lic bodies, expressive of their opinions of that contro- 
veray. 

The question was then taken on the reference of the 
resolution, and carried without a division. 

Mr. McLANE, of Del, presented resolutions entered 
into by the General Assembly of the State of Deleware, of 
similar import to those presented by Mr. Crarxe ; which 
were referred to the same Committee as the others were 
referred to. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS. 


‘The resolution heretofore offered by Mr. SAUNDERS, 

calling forinformation respecting the publishers of the 
laws, was again taken up. 
“Mr. F, JOHNSON, of Ky. commenced a speech on the 
subject. Before he concluded, the hour allotted for the 
consideration of resolutions expired ; and the House pro- 
ceeded to the orders of the day. P E ca 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The House then went into a Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. BARTLETT in the Chair, on the bill making appro- 
priations for the military service of the United: States for 


the year 1827, the following item being under considera- 
tion: “For the continuation of the Cumberland Road, 
dollars :” 

Mr. COOK, acting Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, went into some explanatory remarks on this 
feature of the bill, : 

At the last session, 110,000 dollars had been applied te 
this object, and it was now going on ata cheaper rate 
than any public road constructed by any other Govern- 
ment. Mr. C. here gave a succinct history of this public 
work, which had been commenced in 1806, when the 
State of Ohie was admitted into the Union, under the 
Administration of Mr. Jefferson ; four States had success- 
sively been admitted since that time ; and, in the com- 
pact by which they became a part of the fraternity of 
States, the Union had agreed to allow two per cent. of 
the sales of public lands within their respective limits, for 
the purpose of making public roads leading to those 
States. A statement from the Treasury, the accuracy of 
which was not denied, showed that this fund amounted, 
in all, to more than two millions of dollars. ‘Che Cum- 
berland Road had been constructed in fulfilment of that 
contract; and it was of great value and importance to 
those States. But it was not expedient to appropriate 
for this work by millions at a time, as had been done in 
respect to the national fortifications, and for the navy. ; it 
ought to proceed gradually, and at such a rate as to be 


.completed before the public lands were sold. These 
were the principles which had governed the House and 
the Senate in 1824, and at the last session : all the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means now asked, was, that the 
House would permit the same principles to actuate it on 
the present occasion. This was the only object on which 
the Western States expected any large appropriation of. 
the public money. ‘They had no need of fleets or of for- 
tifications. Safe in their remote situation, it was only on 
objects of a kind like this, that they asked any share in 
the expenditure of the Nation. Instead of calling, as the 
exposed Atlantic States had done, for millions upon mil- 
i lions to be expended on the coast and on the high scas, 
in forts and navies, all that the People of the West re- 
quested of their Government was, that it would continue 
the policy already adopted, and prosecute the work it 
had begun, They wished for an economical expenditure 
of the public treasure—the present plan of conducting 


this road was economical in its character—all things ne- 
cessary to this great’ national object were now ready and 
in action—it was only asked that it should proceed, and 
hot stop. If ‘any gentleman would say that that portion 
of the Union did not deserve to have its interests and its 
wishes regarded as much as those of other sections had 
been, he thought their feelings towards their sister States 
were not such: as they ought to be. Those States had 
never opposed the expenditures required by the Atlantic 
sea-board.- He:could appeal: to the House to bear him 
witness, that he had been personally the unwavering ad- 
vocate of all the appropriations which had been made for 
the Atlantic States. All he asked was a reciprocity of 
the same feelings. And yet it could not fairly be said that 
this road was chargeable on all the new States; the 
United States’ contract, which first provided for it, was a 
contract with Ohio only, and applied only when the road 
should, come inte that State. It had now crossed the 
boundiiry line of that State, and those farther West had a 
right, on the same grounds, to expect that it should be 
extended successively to their borders. They expected 
this from the justice and liberality of their Government, 
and he trusted that such expectations would not be sport- 
ed with. f 

Mr. C. concluded by moving to fill the blank with 
$ 170,000. f 

Mr. INGHAM said, that he had heard no objection to 
this item in the bill, nor could he see the need of so much 
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zeal and warmth as the gentleman had manifested. He 
rose merely to inquire whether the.present appropriation 
was confined to so much of the road as had been autho- 
rized by law. 

Mr. FORSYTH-inquired whether he wasto understand 
the present appropriation as rendering unnecessary any 
farther act of legislation on the subject. 

Mr. COOK replied in the negative. 

‘Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, explained the present situation 
of the road, and the objects for which’ the contemplated 
appropriation was needed. The appropriation of last year 
would complete the first division of: the road, and part of 
the second, so far as grading and bridging went. ‘The 
second division needed yet to be covered, and the third 
division had:not yet been commenced. If the appropria- 
tion now asked should be refused, the. forty-nine miles 
which are already. completed, and which terminated at a 
point nearto no particular place, but in the midst of the 
woods, would be in a great measure thrown away; and 
the other twenty-one miles, which were under contract, 
could not be completed. 

Mr. McCOY said, that-he did think the Committee of 
‘Ways and Means, in reporting appropriation bills to the 
House, ought to confine them to objects contemplated 
by law. An appropriation bill was a most unfit place for 
an item like that now under consideration. It ought to 
form the object of.a separate bill. He thought none of 
the Western States had any right to complain on the sub- 
ject of maney to make roads. What had been given for 
roads in the old States? ‘This Cumberland Road Had ori- 
ginally been made in consequence of a compact with Ohio 
to apply two per cent. of the proceeds of the public lands 
in that State to the making of roads. The same thing 
had been agreed with Indiana, Hiinois, and Missouri. 
Under these agreements, Government were bound to ad- 
vance the money; but not faster than the fund produced 
it. Now, the making of this road as far as Wheeling had 
cost two millions of dollars, and four hundred thousand 
more had been given to carry it beyond the Ohio. It was 
by precisely such speeches as that of the gentleman from 
Minois, that these sums had been obtained from the 
House—sums which the Government would never receive 
again. ‘The fund set apart from the public lands would 
not reimburse it in fifty years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS observed, that he had held a seat in 
that House for some time, and had frequently heard this 
subject discussed, but every time the House had been 
called on to appropriate, they had been told tha@that was 
the last time any thing would be asked. “Io him it seem. 
ed, that the House was nevét to have done appropriating 
for this road. He knew it was in vain to say any thing 
about the constitutional objections toit; but, for himself, 
he had been invariably opposed tothe whole matter, He 
earne@stly hoped the House would not consent to the 
item. Were they to make a road and not keep it in re- 
par? And if they must vote from year to year out of the 
‘Treasury to keep it in repair, what cnd was there to be 
to the expense ? It appeared to him there was a disposi- 
tion in the Government to embrace all the-roads in the 
United States. The item was now asked “forthe con- 
tinuation” of this road. fte had no disposition to conti- 
mre-what he had opposed when it was commenced, But 
if the road must be continued, and afterwards kept up, it 
was best at once to set up gates and collect a fund to do 
it from. : 

Mr. STEWART spoke in reply. The gentleman from 
North Carolina appeared to have mistaken the object of 
the appropriation. He had discussed it as if it was in- 
tended for the preservation and repair of the road; but 
no such object was coutemplated. ‘This was merely for 
carrying the road torward to the point already determin- 
ed on, and to examine the ground for its farther progress. 
The gentleman from Virginia had contended that the Go- 
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vernment was: tinder no obligation’ to continue. the road 
any farther. He would ask that gentleman under: what 
obligation it was to continue the system of fortifications 
any farther? Jf one was to be dropped and left to go to 
ruin, why not the other? Both were national objects, 
and prosecuted from public and national considerations. 
Under what obligation was it to complete this Capitol? . 

Mr. FORSYTH called for the reading of the Jaw for the 
continuation of this road, passed the 3d March, 1825, 

And it was read accordingly. 

Mr, F. then said, that, such being the law, he did not 
see how any gentleman could object to the present item, 
if they were satisficd that the sum before appropriated 
was expended, and that this sum is wanted for the cur- 
vent year : $110,000 had been given last year, $170,000 
was asked now. He should be glad to hear a particular 
account of the manner in which the last year’s appro- 
priation had been applied, and for what. the present is 
wanted. And, also, whether this is the last sum that 
will be needed ; and if not, what is to be the cost of the 
whole road ? 

_Mr. BEECHER replied. Two years since, a special 
bill had passed the House, making an appropriation for 
this road, to begin at Wheeling and extend Westward. 
It was many years ago since the original plan had been 
suggested in Ohio, anda part of the price of the public 
lands in that State set apart for its accomplishment. A 
very large sum bad been expended in bringing the road 
through the Atlantic States, to the boundary of Ohio— 
not less, he believed, than $2,000,000. By a covenant 
with Indiana, the road was to be extended into Ohio ; 
and by a similar agreement with Ilinois, it was to be car- 
ried tothe Indiana linc. Two per cent. being, in like 
manner, set apart from the proceeds of the public lands in 
those States, toward the expense of the undertaking, 
The words, however, of one of these covenants, were 
such as to require the road to commence at the Atlantic 
Ocean. But that was not tie idea of those who stipulat- 
ed for its extension. More money had been expended in 
carrying the road from Cumberland to Wheeling, than 
had been received from the whole of this two per cent. 
fund, in all the three States where it was reserved, and 
and he was by no means sure that that fund would ever 
produce enough to defray the expense of so greata werk. 
No doubt, if all the public lands could be sold, and at the 
present minimum price, more would be raised from this 
fund than would be required for the object; but there 
was little probability of this, and no such event could be 
calculated upon. ‘Phe price of the public ands would 
most likely be lowered, and, for his own part, he would 
frankly confess that he did not believe enough would ever 
be realized from this source, to reimburse what had al- 
ready been expended East of the Ohio river. "Phis state 
of the case had been fully and fairly stated to the House 
when this subject was under discussion at the last sessi 
Four hundred and fifty thousand dollars bad b 
lated as sufficient to construct the read from Wheelng to 
Zanesville ; but experience bad shown that this estimate 
was too large, and that $380,000 would be sufficient for 
that purpose. Tt was found that the work could be done 
at a cheaper rate than had been supposed; the prie 
both cf labor and provisions, had fallon. In respect, hos 
ever, to the hard material for covering the road, the fac 
had turned out the other way ; the estimate of the com- 
mittee had been too low, and the contractors who had 
furnished this material had suffered some Toss in fulfilling 
their agreement. ‘Phe person employed to superintend 
the work had proved very competent to þis situation ; 
every thing in relation Coit had been conducted with judg- 
me it and economy ; and if the gentleman from Georgia 
would take the trouble to consult the returns of the su 
permtendent, hie would s at once how the money fors 
merly appropriated had been expended, ami where that 
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now asked is to be applied. The cstimatédn which the | stood the two gentleman from Ohio, that- contracts had 
present item of appropriation is founded, Mr. B. said, was | been made by the Department beyond the amount alrea- 
too low-—$ 170,000 was not sufficient to finish the road to | dy appropriated. . : 
gartesville ; it would require at least $200,000. The| Mr. WOODS replied in the negative. 
Secretary of War had, however, taken the lowest esti- ir, BUCHANAN said, that, as he intended to vote for 
mate, and the bill had been framed accordingly: The | this: appropriation,:he thought it was proper to make 
gentleman would find a complete and satisfactory ac- | known the reasons upon. which. he should act. He had 
count of all expenses hitherto incurred, and would be sa- | not voted for the extension of the road to Zanesville, 
tisfied, -he believed, that the appropriation now asked for | because he ‘thought ‘experience had sufficiently shown 
was needed. Mr. B. had himself submitted this.estimate | that Congress ought not to make a road unless they could 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. To obviate the | provide the means for keeping it in repair; and the mo- 
inconvenience of putting the same sum into the bill, on | ment they attempted this, they introduced a subject of 
motion in the House, he thought it was best to do this, | endless contention. For this reason, if the present was a 
and to legislate specifically, since the War Department | new measure, it should not receive his approbation; but 
had reported what sum would be required. it was begun and in progress, and it was now too late to 
In reply to Mr. McCox, Mr. B, insisted that this was a | oppose it. Congress had passed upon the question ; the 
fit subject to be introduced in the appropriation bill. | road had been laid out ; it was partly completed; bridges 
The gentleman was mistaken, if he supposed that the | had been erected ; and to stop at sucha point a work 
friends of this measure thought that the extension of the | commenced under the faith of an act of Congress, was 
road depended on the avails ofthe two per cent. fund. | not, in his view, compatible with the dignity or good faith 
When the last bill was passed, Mr. B. had expressly | of the Government. 
stated to the House, that that fund would not be suffi-| There was one other consideration. The appropria- 
cient to defray the expense. The majority who carried | tion did not invelve any constitutional question—but one, 
the bill, supported it, not on that ground, but on the | “ Whether the United States may, as proprietor, make a 
great general principle of the propriety of Internal Im- {road in a State with the-consent of that State” for, in 
provements ; and he now frankly and explicitly stated, | the present case, the consent of Ohio had been obtained. 
that it was the wish and intention of the friends of this | The right to do this, as proprietor, with consent,and the 
measure to have this great-national highway extended all | right to erect toll gates, as a sovereign, without consent, 
the way to the State of Missouri; nor would they ever | were widely different. Se : 
cease to bring their influence to bear on the legislation of | Mr- FORSYTH said, that he hoped it would not be 
this House, till that object had been accomplished. If} understood, that he had any objection to finish a road 
the House did not go on that principle, they might as well | that had been authorized by law. The only objections 
stop at one time as another, If there was no constitua- | must have reference to the propriety of making the ap- 
tional way in which the West could ever be benefitted, it | propriation at the present time, er to.its amount. The 
was as well to stop now, or at least to finish the road no | documents were very satisfactory. He had hoped, how- 
farther than Zanesville, and to insert a pledge that this | ever, that they should have had an estimate which had 
shall be the last Jaw that shall ever appropriate money toj been duly sanctioned. They had an estimate, but the 
such an object. But his own impression was, that the | War Department had not sanctioned it. Had this been 
road should not stop there, nor did he believe that Con-| done, no doubt would have remained. At present, the 
gress had any intention to stop it there. Every man ofin- | Commissioner says $ 156,000 will be sufficient to finish 
telligence, from Mr. Jefferson downward, had given to | this portion of the road, but the Superintendent thinks 
i great ‘and praiseworthy na- {| not, and asks for $200,000, or 170,000, at least. The 
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this road the character of x 
tional undertaking. None could deny its bencficial cha- |‘Committee of Ways and Means had taken the lowest sum, 
racter, nor could any plausible objection be urged against | and Mr. F. said he should vote in favor of it, 
it, unless under a pretext of regard to the Constitution. Mr.MARVIN, of New York, produced, and sent to the 
But the constitutional question in regard to Internal Im-| Chair, a memorandum from the War Department, which, 
rovements had been so often and so fully argued, and so | he trusted, would prove satisfactory to the House. The 
long settled and practised upon, that he really did not ex- | bill for extending the road to Zanesville also provides 
pect it would ‘have been brought forward on the present | for the extension of the survey all the way to Missouri, 
occasion. The road from Wheeling to Zanesville had | and says that $170,000 shall be provided for these ob- 
been commenced under the sanction of this House ; it| jects. The present item in the appropriation, bill is to 
was in successful progress ; a part of it finished, another | carry that act into effect. 
part bridged and graded, but not yet covered with hard | Mr. INGHAM moved to insert an amendment in the 
material; and it now stopped ata point in the wilderness | bill limiting the expenditure of the money between Can- 
several miles from any. travelled road. ‘Twenty-eight | ton and Zanesville. 


miles were completed, thirty-five more were under con-| Mr. STEWART opposed this as unnecessary, inasmuch 
tract. He trusted that a great and valuable national ob- | as the language employed in. the appropriation bill was 
ject would not be abandoned in such a situation. sufficiently explicit It is for extending the road to 


Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, made a further statement, from | Zanesville. But the law. of the last session also authorized 
the returns of the Superintendent, of th@number of miles | the location of the road West of Zanesville, and it had 
completed ; of those graded and bridged ; and of the | been already located as far as Columbia. There was no 
portion put under. contract ; and argued to show, that | bill on the subject, except forthe $170,000 mentioned 
the money already granted must be as bad as lost, unless | by the gentleman from New York. If the amendment 
an additional appropriation should be made, sufficient, at | should be adopted, there must be another bill. There 
least, to complete what bad already been begun. The | could be no reasonable apprehensions of the application 
gentleman from Virginia-[Mr. McCor] had been mis-/ of the money now appropriated to the actual construction 
taken, in saying, that half a million had been granted, to | of the road further than Zanesville. . 
extend the road West of the Ohio. The whole amount; Mr. COOK, witha view to obviate the difficulty sug- 
was but two hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; nor had | gested by Mr. Inenam, moved to amend the item.so as 
the Department placed the whole seventy miles between | to make it read, "For constructing the road from Can- 
Wheeling and Zanesville under contract—but only fifty | ton to Zanesville, in. the State of -Ohio, and for continu- 
miles of that distance. 7 . | ing and completing the survey of the Cumberland Road, 

Mr. McC OY inquired whether he had correctly. under- | fom Zanesville to the Seat of Government in Missouri, 
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170,000 dollars, which shall be replaged out-of the funds| 


| 


reserved for laying out and making roads under the di- 
rection of Congress by the several acts passed forthe 


In like manner, this extension of a road is Jocal and par- 
ticular, to be sure, but pertains to the promotion of the 
general welfare, as a part belongs.to the whole. Roads, 


admission of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, and | too, are an essential means of defence—he had no doubt 
Missouri into the. Union, on an equal footing with the | that this capital would be infinitely better secured from 


original States.” 


again falling under the power of an enemy. by the con- 


In connexion with this amendment, the following paper | struction of proper roads for military, use, than by that 


was submitted to the. House : A 
Extract from the remarks accompanying the general estimate 

Sor the year 1827, submitled by the Chief Engineer. 

“ The estimate for the continuance of the Cumberland 
Road refers to the construction of the road between Can- 
ton and Zanesville, and to the examination and surveys 
relative to its location West of Zanesville. Nearly the 
whole amount is contemplated for the former, and is pro- 
posed to be applied, Ist. In adding a third layer of stone, 
which will increase the thickness of the pavement nine 
inches upon twenty miles and eighty-eight poles of the 
distance, between Canton and Fairview, the remaining 
eight miles being already provided for by existing appro- 
priatiens. 2d. In putting two layers of stone, or a thick- 
ness of six inches, on nearly 23 3-4 miles between Fair- 
view and Cambridge, and a short distance beyond the lat- 
ter; and, 3d. In grading, and building the bridges and 
other masonry, on 21 miles, the remainder of the distance 
to Zanesville,” 

Mr, BASSETT replied to Mr. Bexcurn, repelling with 
warmth the idea of its being an object of Congress to 
spend public money in this place or in that. Were they 
dwindled down to a mere local legislature ?. Their duty 
was not to deliberate how to spend a dollar here or there, 
but how to promote the collective interest of the whole 
country. He assented to the position that when the 
General Government owed a debt under a-contract with 
the States, or any of them, it must pay it—and when the 
2 per cent. fund overran the amount expended, Congress 
must go on to locate the road farther. But he repro- 
bated the idea of keeping, as gentlemen had said, a look 
out ahead, and thus.going on locating and locating the 
voad farther and farther ahead of what was completed. 
He was utterly against these surveys ahead—this assum- 
ing of obligations in advance. Let us rather wait and see 
what is likely to be the-state of our Treasury ; to him, 
it did not appear probable that it would be very overflow- 
ing. A gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stxwaur] 
had urged, asa reason why they ought to continue the 
road, that they had got a very competent Superintendént. 
He could aot perceive much force in this; thefe would 
always be enough applications for such a birth—thcy 
could have superintendents in great abundance. : 

Mr. MERCER said, if he could hope his colleague 
might be induced to vote for any werk of Internal Im- 
provement, undertaken by the General Governinent at 
any time hereafter, he might consent to wait as his ven- 
erable colleague had proposed ; but he feared, that, let 
him wait as he would, he need never count on the sup- 
port of that gentleman, His objection to the continuance 
of this road was, that it was a Iccal work, confined to a 
particular part of the Union—and that Congress dwindled 
down into a mere corporation by acting on such matters. 
He thought this objection was too broad, and went too 
far to be a sound one. Xt would cut off two-thirds of the 
legislation of this House. How is the general welfare of 
so extended a nation ever promoted but by promoting a 
part ata time? ‘There was no other practicable mode of 
reaching the object: not an appropriation does. the 
House ever make, but it is for-an object of a limited and 
particular nature—now in one part of the country, now 
yuanother, Even defence itself, than which nothing can 
be more general and national in its character, has, in 
practice, to be divided into parts. At one time we grant 
a sum of money for the works at the Rip Raps—then for 
Fortress Monroe—then for the Rigolets or Chef Menteur. 


i miserable fortress cn the river which struck its flag even 
before an enemy approached it. Fis venerable colleague 
had expressed very strong dislike to surveys in anticipa- 
tion : he would, it seems, bave a road constructed with- 

| ont any previcus examination of the country through 
which it was to pass : to him this seemed any thing but 
the dictate of wisdom. Surveys were indispensable, if 
we would enter upon public expenditure with the cau- 
tion and intelligence which the trust required.. More 
than one such survey ought to be made, in order that the 
different routes which were practicable might be collated, 
their several. advantages compared and duly weighed, 
and a selection made which would unite the greatest 
number of favorable circumstances. His view of expe- 

jdiency and propriety would be, that, when the road 
reached Zanesville, the country in advance of it should be 
surveyed to Dayton, and when it reached Dayton the 
| survey should be pushed on to Missouri ; and thence again 
onward to the remotest bound of the empire. 

Mr. COOK said, he regretted that his amendment had 
not had the hoped-for effect in putting an end to the ob- 
Jections against this item in the bill. A survey in advance 
of the actual completion of the road was desirable, if on 
no other account, that the State Governments through 
whose jurisdiction the road was to pass, might know how 
to locate their own State roads with reference to it. As 
an illustration of the truth of this remark, he stated that 
the “random line,” as it was called, which had been 
run through the State of Ilinois, in what was conjectured 
to be the general future course of this road, though pro- 
fessedly uncertain in its reference to the actual course of 
the road itself, had brought. a concourse of settlers into 
its neighborhood, and the whole route was peopling with 
unprecedented rapidity. Such was the effect of the 
mere probability of the road’s coming into a particular 
vicmnity. 

The gentlemen from Virginia [Messrs. Bassery and 
M‘Cox] seemed willing to abide by the promise of Con- 
gress so far as to make the road to Zanesville ; but were 
they not equally bound by the same promise, when it 
said that the read should be surveyed as far as Missouri ? 
The same act provided for both. The General Govern- 
ment, by its covenant with three of the Western States, 
pledged itself to lay out two per cent. of the avails of 
the public lands within each State, and for its benefit. 
Mr. C. therefore submitted it to gentiemen, whether a 
road thus constructed did not become, when finished, 
the property of the State? It was certainly, ipso facto, 
a State road. The State may do witht what they please ; 
they may set up gates, and exact toll for its preservation. 
It was the interest of such a State to preserve their road, 
and tbey no doubt would do it. So that the question 
abou: the power of Congress in hereafter taking means 
to preserve the road when made, and the dread of the 
trouble of endless legislation, were equally out of the 
present question. When the General Government bad 
made the road, it turned it over to the State, just asa 
tailor does who has finished a coat, and has no further care 
or trouble about it. If the owner wants it mended, let 
hin mend it where and as much as he pleases. 
~ Mr. BASSETT said, he had hoped, when his colleague 
[Mr. Mercer] rose, it was to give the House some valua- 
ble information in relation to roads and canals, as he well 
knew nothing gave that gentleman more delight than to 
talk on this subject. All that had induced himself to 


trouble the House was to reply to what he considered 
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an abominable doctrine, viz. that Congress ought to | against the States, jf they refuse ; but as that will hardly 
spend public money, that the expenditure might take | do, we must ask their consent, and as soon as they give it, 
place'in a particular portion of the Union, and thereby | instantly set up your gates, and éxact the toll, The 
benefit that portion. This. he considered, and would | question then. willbe, who is to fix the ratés ? Will you 
ever call, an abominable doctrine. It was abominable. | merely seek to get- back the amount of your:2 per cent: 
What! Isthe Legislature of a nation to spend the fund |on the public land sales? (An amount which should 
raised from the whole country in this district or that, in | have been paid long ago, and if-it had, Ohio would have 
order that the People of those districts might have it | had a better road.) But the gentleman from IHinois tells 
spent among them? He agreed with the gentleman | us that the States have a right to take possession of ‘the 
from Hlinois, that the roads made for a State by*the Ge- j roads as soon as they are made by us; but Nave we, 
neral Government were State roads; and he would give | therefore, any right to trespass? Is not the ground used 
the Cumberland Road to the Western States with all ja part of their soil-and jurisdiction ? He tells us further, 
pleasure. He was no enemy to those States : far from it. | that we are as much bound to continue the surveys.as to 


But as a legislator, he was not exclustvely the friend of | continue the road. 
one spot more than another. His colleague had said 
that Government ought to make surveys ahead of the 
road, in order that the most suitable ground might be | 
chosen. He agreed that this was proper to a certain 
extent ; but we were carrying it to extremes ; and had 
ordered. surveys already for 200 miles ahead of the ac- 
tual progress of the road. Congress had gone on with 
these surveys at the rate of SO miles a year for six years | 
back, As to the effect of the random line, of which the | 


Certainly, when lam beund to pay a 
sum of money, I will do it if lean; but are we bound-te 
make either the road or the survey? We have already 
spent on this project nearly two millions; and in what- 
ever way we construc our obligation, whether to extend it 
Westward or Eastward, the Government is discharged not 
only, but has gone farbeyond its bond. By such pro- 
ceedings, we are destroying the very fund of the States. 
Instead of making a road at’ 6,000 dollars a mile, let us 
make a sound expenditure of the resources entrusted to 


gentleman from Hlinois had spoken, he rejoiced it had | us. Why, a cana} would cost but 8,000 dollars; roads 
done so much good; but it was not for such a small com. | should be made cheaper than this, or they should not be 
parative benefit that he could consent to make this road | made at all. z 

out of the funds of the whole nation, Mr: B. concluded | Mr. H. said he hoped the amendment of his friend from 
by moving. to amend the amendment of Mr. Coox, by | Virginia would prevail, and that the Government would at 
striking out all that part of it which went to apply the | last come to the end of this evil, When we-go into the 


appropriation in part to the surveys between Zanesville 
and Missouri. 

Mr. HOFFMAN ssid, that he earnestly hoped this road 
would prove as great a convenience to the country as it 
was an inconvenience in this House : for really, let him 
turn himself where he would, the Cumberland Road met 
him at every step; it haunted him like a ghost. Does 
the House go into Committee on the General Appropvia- 
tion Bill ? he met the Cumberland Road. Did it take up 


the Military Appropriation Bill? again he met the Cum- | 
berland Road-—~ And can it be, (said Mr. H.,) after the | 


middle portion of this road has cost yon a sum so gross, 
that, if it had been granted by an individual, it would be 
called shameless profligacy, that you are now asked to 
continue it both ways? Even West of the Ohio it has 
cost 6,600 dollars a mile, yet we are told of the economical 
expenditure of the money ! It had been said by an hon- 
orable gentleman that it was tco late to resist this mea- 
sure after it had proceeded so far; but it was never too 
late, when a measure grew merely out of local interests, 
for other local interests to unite m opposing it. When 
an undertaking promoted the local interests of a particu- 
Jar section of the country, it would always have advocates, 
nor would there be any lack of very competent persons 
to carry it on; but those other interests, which were not 
benefitted, but which were, on the contrary, hindered or 
injured by it, must be expected to resist it ; and then the 
whole must be abandoned, and go to wreck, or we must 
bethieatened with toll gates. Did you not, in the out- 
ret of this business, creep en by consent ? and as soon as 
that was obtained, did you not.expeisl, with wanton prof- 
ligacy, more than would’ pe enough to make the same 
extent of the Ohio Canal? And now, because the act 
of 1824 made an engagement to continue the road to 
Zanesville, we are asked for $170,000, and required to 
continue the survey to the West of Zanesville. Grant 
this, and hext year we shall be told that the road has 
been surveyed, a commencement has been made, much 


| States to make a road, I trust we shall go with all that 
| pertains to such an undertaking—with our penal and 
| criminal justice—with our constables and marshals—with 
‘ our toll gates and rates of toll ; and shall say-to the States, 
| we will go through your Tertitory. Unless gentlemen 
| were prepared for this (and he had never yet found’s 
jman who would go this length) he hoped the House 
| would not proceed in committing itself, by spending thou- 
sands in surveys. They had already appropriated ten 
times the amount of the two per cent. fund; and, as the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Bercusr) had frankly and 
honorably admitted, that fund would never repay it. f 

Mr. VANCE said he was certainly very unexpectedly, 
and, he might say, without preparation, dragged into this 
discussion ; but, unprepared as he was, and precious as 
was the time of the House, he felt no disposition to 

"shrink from the debate; and he would go further, and 
say, that, ifthis subject had to be debated, he thanked 
the member from Virginia, [Mr. Bassrrr,] as well as the 
member from New York, (Mr. Horyaan,] for putting it 
on the ground they had. 

The member from Virginia [said Mr. V.] has spoken 
of this abominable doctrine of equalizing the National dis~ 
bursements by throwing any portion thereof into the 
Western country ; yes, sir, this abaminable doctrine. Let 
me say to that member, that, abominable as it may ap- 
pear to him, and to all other members on this floor, who 
may chance to have their districts and their farms washed 
by tide water, that we of the West have a very different 
feeling on this subject; and, sit, this feeling is neither to 
be depressed nor eradicated by epithets of abomination, 
and latitudinous construction of the Constitution of our 
country. A 

Sir, what is the situation of at least seven of the West- 

ern States, if they are to be bound by whata certain 

class of politicians of this country would call a legitimate 
construction of the Constitution? I mean Kentucky, 

Tennessee, Mississippi, Missouri, Hlinois, Indiana; and 


thoncy expended in preparations, and asked if we will | Ohio. With the exception of the latter, which may have 

deave it an abortion? AH this may be very logical ; but if} a lighthouse or two on the lake, there is not one object 

‘we are ‘to go on in this way, let us say at once that we | within the limits of those States, that would receive one 

will makes particular road, appropriate the money, claim | dollar, if the power of constructing roads and canals 1a 

‘the jurisdiction, and exercise penal atid criminal justice | denied to the General Government ; and, sir, talk as we 

throughout its extent. “Pheticxt gtep will be to use force (mày, about expanded and liberal views of men and 
= 
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things, I find that there is -much in. the locality of mem. 
bers. . Yes, sir, there is something peculiar to the atmos- 
phere of a‘certain portion of. Virginia ;: for. even in that 
State, there is a- great division of sentiment on this sub- 
ject, which, I suppose, can be accounted for in ‘no. way 
more satisfactory than that the land and sea breezes of the 
South have a tendency to contract and limit, whilst the 
deep mud, rich soil, and mountain air, of the Valley and 

* Western part of this famed and renowned Commonwealth, 

‘ tend to expand the construction of this instrament. And 
now, sir, I willtake a passing notice. of the member from 
New. York, [Mr. Horrmax,] who: appears to be griev- 
ously haunted with. this Cumberland Road.  He-tells 
us, that it was but the other day, whilst in Committee of 
the Whole;:on a private bill, to his great annoyance, he 
was assailedby the appearance of this Cumberland Road, 
and to-day, on the military appropriation bill, he is again 
met by this Cumberland Road- Sir, I regret much that 
this. road should so affect the sensibility of the member 
from New. York, who appears to have added to his own 
grievances and misfortunes, in going into a very minute 
calculation of the cost of this road ; and we are taunting- 
ly told that it-cost one million six hundred thousand, and, 
I believe, sixty-six-dollars and sixty-six cents, and, for all 
I know, six mills. I am not certain whether I have the 
members arithmetically right, and, for my purpose, it is 
wholly immaterial. Great prodigality in expenditure, 
says the member ; horrible extravagance: and waste of 
the public revenue ! What, $ 1,600,600 and 66 cents and 
six mills wasted on the Cumberland Road, an object 
wholly local and Western in its character, and that, too, 
in the short space of twenty years ! 

Sir, let me say to the member from New York, that we 
are aware that a part. of this money was improvidently 
expended ; but are we to be taunted with the enormity 
of this expenditure, made-in twenty years, and a consid- 
erable portion of it out of our own money, growing out of 
the 2 percent. reserved by Ohio, in her compact with 
the General Government? 'The amount, enormous asit 
may appear to the member, is less, L hazard the assertion, 
than has been expended in his own State, for the same 
period of time, in keeping up the wear and tear of the 
Navy Yards of the State of New York ; and yet, sir, the 
whole West is to be annoyed by the member from New 
York, for inordinate extravagance and abominable ex- 
penditure. 

But the member from New York has constitutional 
scruples on this subject, and states that he believes no 
man on this floor has had the hardihood to claim the right 
of pushing those roads through a State, contrary to the 
wish or consent of such State. Sir, I hope it will never 
be necessary to resort to such an alternative. Ido not 
believe it will; but if the meniber will cast his cye over 
his shoulder, he can see a person on this floor that has the 
hardihood to claim the right; I claim that right for the 
General Government ; aid I, sir, will go further, and say, 
that your Government is not worth preserving, if you 
have not the very right that the member here denounces. 
And to sustain the position that [here take, let me ask 
the member ifthe construction of this Constitution should 
not be uniform and settled, the same in peace asin war ? 
ifthe member yields this ground, which I know he must, 
{think I can easily show that his doctrines of State rights 
must give way to the safety, the welfare, and preserva- 
tion of the-Union.. ‘hen, sir, let us consider this country 
in a state of war, and the American army lying at Balti- 
more. Philadelphia is invaded by the combined force of 
Russia and England, if you please, and our commanding 


General, we will suppose, says to his Topographical En-- 


gineer, take your corps of pioneers, miners, sappers, and 
Jaborers, proceed immediately to Frenchtown, and con- 
struct a good and sufficient road, with sufficient bridges, 
to enable the heavy ordnance and military stores to pass 


on to Philadelphia. When this officer had comé. to: the 
Delaware line, suppose he was to meet-the Sheriff, who 
would say to him, as the member would. have had. the 
Pennsylvania Sheriff to have done and said, when he met 
the Engineers on the Cumberland.Road—sir, we-have a 
doctrine here that- they call State rights: you.must not 
proceed one inch beyond this line, or-you shall be impri- 
soned.. And what is then tobe done.? 
desist, and return to his commanding General, and inform 


Is the.officer. to 


him that he had come into contact with the State rights 


of Delaware, and that Philadelphia must fall a prey.tothe 
enemy? Fask the member what he would do ina case 


of thiskind? Would he applaud his officer for paying 
such implicit obedience to his own dear doctrine ? I know 
not what would be his course in a case of this: kind ; but 
Lfeel very confident that if the officer was to make such 
an apology to _some-men that have commanded. in this 
country, he would do it at the risk of his commission : 
no, not his commission—but his life would be the penalty 
that he would pay for his obedience to the members doc- 
trine of State rights, : 

But again: We will suppose that .the Legislature of 
Delaware wasinsession, and thatthey had kindly offere 
the right of way through their State, to the army of th 
United States; that Philadelphia had been saved, and 
the enemy had retreated ; and the next news we have 
of them, they had made an assault on New York. What 
is then to be done, to save the London of America—the 
grand emporium, not only of the Union, but of the mem- 
bers own State ? “Why, sir, we are in the same dilemma, 
and perhaps worse.: for the Legislature of New Jersey 
may not be in session ; and if they were, they might re- 
fuse our army the right-of way through. their territory. 
Sir, does not the member'see. that: he is stopt at every 
point ? will he not at once surrender, and say, ‘my doc- 
*trine. is for peate—I know it will not answer for war.” 
But I answer, the construction of the Constitution must 
be uniform and settled, and that nothing.can be more dan- 
gcerous to the liberty of this country, than one construc- 
tion of the paramount law of the land to-day, and a dif- 
ferent one to-morrow. Sir, I again repeat, that your Go- 
vernment is not worth preserving, unless she has the 
power I contend for ; it is a perfect rope of sand, wholly 
incompetent to the end for which it was created ; and let 
me admonish this committee, nay, this nation, to pause 
before they push their doctrine of State rights to an ex- 
tent that must enervate the arm of the Government, and 
render it wholly inefficient. . 

Of this doctrine of State rights, I have thought much, 
and my firm conviction, after the most mature considera- 
tion, is, that, pushed to the extent that is contended for 
by modern politicians, it will, ere long, shake this Union 
to its centre. Does any man in this-nation believe that 
an equal distribution of the public revenue of the coun- 
try is ever to destroy the liberties of this People? Does 
any man believe that, to give facilities to commerce and 
intercourse, and exchange of commodities and opinions, 
is to-destroy the liberties of this People? Lanswer no. 

If ever this Union shall totter to its centre, it will not 
procced from the causes that I have just stated. No, they 
will be very different ; it will proceed from State jea- 
lousies, State factions ; the want of an equal distribution 
of the national disbursements. The large States, and 
those favorably situated for the reception into their bo- 
soms of millions, that can be disbursed agreeably to what 
gentlemen call a legitimate construction of the Constitu- 
tion, will become inflated with self-importance and self- 
power. . Sir, I was forcibly struck with the designs over 
the fire-places of the Senate a few days since,:in stepping 
into that room ; and if members will go and view them, 
they will speak to them in a language on this subject, 
that is not te be misunderstood. What are they? Why, 
sir, over the South fire-place there is a bundle of roda, 
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representing the different States, encircled by the bond 
of Union ; but, some of theStates becoming inflated with 
State rights and self-importance, had swelled until the 
band gave: way, burst. asunder ; ‘and the little infants, re- 
presenting the minor nations.of the earth, were plucking 


out the States, one by one, and dividing them amongst: 


themselves as ‘toys—yes, mere play things. But, sir, 
over the North fire-place, the representation was quite 


different ; there the-States were content to keep their’ 


proper ‘places,: exercising their. proper.-fianctions ; and 
willing that the Federal Government should do the samie. 
The bond of:Union remained undisturbed and unrelaxed, 
and, Hercules representing the: combined force of the 
world, though straining every. nerve; was wholly incom- 
petent to move one State'from:its proper position. Sir, 
the picture is one’ of great beauty, and full of instruction; 
and I would say: to-the member from New York, go and 
take a sober observation of the two designs that I have 
but -feebly adverted to. Yes, ye strong advocates for 
State rights, learn of the marble what may be the future 
destiny of your country, 

But again : We are told that this road is wholly local 
in ifs. character.. ‘Let me ask if gentlemen are really se- 

ous; when they make this statement? What! a road 
local; that, in less than fifty years, ‘(unless we- should be 
borne‘down by inequality in the national disbursements,) 
will give thé right of way. tothe majority of the Repre- 
acntatives on this floor? yes, sin Frepeatit, that gives 
us an equal participation inthe public expenditure ; and 
in fifty years, wewill have full a majority of members on 
this floor. And -yet we are to be told that this road is 
local in its character. 

But the picture is very different, if we are to be barred 
by the doctrine of State rights : for, sir, if this is the doc- 
trme, oug fate is settled—our misery and dépression is 
sealed: And, sir, we have already had a foretaste—faint, 
to be sure, but sufficient to warn us of our future desti- 
ny and degradation, 

Sir, what is our situation? I have stated, in the pre- 
eeding part of my remarks, that there were seven of the 
Western States. that could not receive one dollar of the 
public money, if the right. of constructing roads and ca- 
nals'was denied to the General Goverriment. And, not- 
withstanding this is your true situation, there is no. por- 
tion of this Union that pays alarger portion of the indi- 
rect revenue of this country than the one that I have just 
alluded to... Hence, all that life and activity to business, 
the result of public expenditure, is forever cut off from 
the Western section of this Union. We have already 
felt; and: still feel, the- want of this important stimu. 
lant to action ; and.to this cause, more than any other, 
may be traced all the embarrassments that we have felt 
so heavily in that quarter.. Yes, to this alone we may 
trace our Banking system, our Relief system, our Stop 
laws : for all of which, we bave had to bear the taunts 
and ridicule, and, 1 may say, sneers, of this nation, and 
even on this-floor. We have had to take the lash with- 
out Feserve, and without mercy; ‘Vo be sure, our errors 
were-great. We looked to eyery cause but the right 
one for an antidote to the disease.” Yes, our local legis- 
latures sought to remedy an evil that could alone be mi- 
tigated by legislation on this floor, or an economy in. ex- 
penditure unknown to the People of this or any other 
country. i 

Those embarrassments fell heavier on our sister Ken- 
tucky, than any of the other Western States: and the 
reasons are obvious; but not those that have been given 
1: newspaper paragraphs—that they were improvident 
in their, expenditures, as well as in their legislation. No: 
there is-no People that live-more within themselves, and 
With-an economy that does them greater credit, than a 
large portion of the People of that State» - L have travel- 
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in-and through most-of the States of this Union, and 
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I can say, with truth, that. a greater portion of the Peo- 
ple of Kentucky clothe themselves, and that comforta- 
bly, from their. own’ manufactures, principally made by 
thew own household, and undertheir own roofs, than it 
has fallen to my lot to observe in any other seetion of 
this country. : ; meets i 

Then, sir, the reasons must be traced to other causes ; 
and froma candid examinātiony and much reflection, I 
am finally convinced that it proceeds from an inequality ~ 
in public expenditure ; and the reason that it has fallen 
with more severity on Kentucky, than any of the other 
Western States, is, that she has reached her maximum 
in population, That portion of wealth that has hitherto 
sustained her, growing out of emigration, has become 
neutralized by throwing a balance against her; for she is 
herself, at this time, a migrating State, and that to an ex- 
tent that would equal some of the most populous of the 
Eastern States of this Union. This, together with a con- 
tinued drain of money from the West to the East, and no 
means by which it can reflow and circulate again to the 
communities from whence it was drawn,. must, in the 
course of a-few years, drain them to the last dollar. 

Ohio has thus far been able to sustain herself against 
this continued drain of money to the maritime portion of 
our country; Economy, and the reception. of wealth 
through. those that’ migrate to her territory, have been, 
and still.are, the basis.of-her prosperity; but her day of 
adversity must come ; this source of wealth must soon 
be dried up : she, too, is destined to the same fate of her 
eldest Western sister and companion, both-in interest 
and feeling—Kentucky. Yes, if this fatal and limited 
construction of the Constitution is to be the settled poli- 
cy of this country, it will require but little arithmetic to 
demonstrate our fate ; and, gradually, in succession, the 
fate of every State that I have heretofore enumerated, 
ten years after they shall have reached their maximum in 
population, under the same system of disbursements that 
how exists, must and will bankrupt the whole valley of 
the Mississippi. . 

I willagain return to what members have seen proper 
to call icca} and Western in its character; I mean this 
Cumberland Read. - Now, Sir, without claiming an un- 
due portion of either logic or rhetoric, l think 1 can de- 
monstrate to this House, and to this nation, that every 
portion of this Union, from Maine to Georgia, and from 
Philadelphia to the Mexican line, has a direct and posi- 
tive interest in this road. What, a road local in its char- 
acter that dispenses eqval benefits to the East, the North, 
the South, and the West’ Is there no reciprocity in the 
interchauge of cpinions, and the exchange of the pro- 
ducts of the different parts of the common whole? Why, 
Sir, you cannot enter a single shop in the Western Coun- 
try, but what-you will find piled up, almost to the ceiling, 
cottons manufactured m the East and the North, made out 
of the raw material of the South—~a large portion ef 
which find their transit over this very road. - Sir, ask the 
merchants of Baltimore,- Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston, where they find the best market for this des- 
cription of goods, and they will at once tell you in the 
Western States. Our circumstances snd our disposition 
to economize, make us the mosi valuable customers that 
this great and important interest—I mean the manufac- 
turers of the East and the North, can boast of in_ this 
Union. Yes, Providence, Rhode Island, is a mark well 
known in our country ; and as well might England die- 
claim her interest in the ocean, as it regards the furnish- 
ing us with her fabrics—she being the vender and us the 
consumers, as that the East, tle North, and the South, 
should disclaim an interest in this road, they being the 
venders and we the consumers. Sir, I have already de- 
tained the committee longer-than 1 intended ; but 1 trast 
they will pardon. me, whilst I offer one or two additional 
remaiks to-these already submitted. It is a measure of | 
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policy in which thé-whole People of the West feek a deep 
interest ; it is one òn which we stand undivided ; it is one 
that our.statesmen turned their attention to on. our first 
introduction into the American family : it is-one that we 
have never lost sight -of from that time til the present 
hour; and it is one that we fondly hoped was settled on 
too firm a-basis to be shaken, after the very full discussion 
it underwent, and the majority by. which it passed, in 

1824; and I will go further, and say, that if there was no 
previous pledge by the Government, if there. was:no com- 
pact to bind them to construct this road, sound policy 
and common justice would demand its completion, and 
that without delay. Sir, I-confess I have had rather un 
pleasant furebodings and feelings, when-I have heard so 
much denunciation, and discovered so..much opposition 
and feeling, against the. disbursement of this pittance for 
the benefit.of the Western States, Yes, and a goodly 
portion of this feeling emanating from a quarter where 
the revenue of the country is swallowed up by millions. 
The South, a:most to a man, stands arrayed against us on 
this sabject ; New York is divided, and appears to be 
laying ber course in that direction ; New England, Penn 
sylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, have thus far given us 
a magnanimous, and, I will say, noble support. But even 
in good old Pennsylvania, a State of which Iam proud to 
be a native, and with. whose ‘representation we have 
fought side by side on this important question, as well as 
that of sustaining domestic manufactures, there appears 
to be some slight misgivings on the subject. of this 
road : but let me appeal to them, to New England, to 
New York, and, indeed, I.may say to every State in this 
Union, east: of the mountains, to think of their kindred, 
their sons and their daughters, who have soughta home 
in the Western witds, where they could live in a State of 
independence by tilling their own soil, and weaving their 
own garments, and ask, will you deny them this pittance 
to facilitate their intercourse with early friends and ac- 
quaintances? Isit the policy of this Government to es- 
trange their trans-montane population, both in feeling 
and intercourse, from the land of their nativity, nay, the 
tombs of their ancestors ? 

Sir, Iagain ask, if we, by this limited construction of 
the Constitution, ure to be construed out of this Union ? 
for I now repeat, that, if this construction is to be the-set. 
tled dactrine of this country, and no method devised by 
which we can receive a portion of the national disburse. 
ments, we must, in a very short time, owing to the con- 
tinued drain of money from the West to the East, toge- 
ther with the continued disposition to create stocks, and 
increase, rather.than diminish public debt, be drawn to 
extremities that I shrink from looking full in the face. 
Gentlemen may think lightly of this matter—they may 
new ‘sneer at it——they may treat our supplication to be 
placed on equal ground, relative to public expenditure, 
with ridicule and contempt ; but coldly and indifferently 
as they may think of it, it is quite different with us—we 
love the Union, and we will cling to it ; but when we say 
this, itis but justice to ourselves also to say, that there is 

‘a point of oppression and degradation beyond which we 
would not submit. Sir, the reflection is nota pleasant 
one toa citizen of the West, who views things as they 
are now, and Must still continue to be, under the present 
system, anhd’think that he is leaving his children to be the 
hewers of wood: and drawers of water to money brokers 
and stuck-jovbers of the more favored regions of our 
country. 

. Mr. TEST, after an apology for engaging in the de- 
bate, on accouns of the deep interest felt by .his consti- 
tuents in its result, observed that the Constitutional ques- 
tion as to the power of the General Goverament to aid 
the internal improvement of the country, had already un- 
dergone a very full and able discussion ; and as he under- 
stood, the matter was finally settled—the House, after 
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listening patiently to the arguments on :both-sides; had 

decided in favor of the powér, and-he, therefore; did not 

consider ‘that question as now before it. If gentlemen 

would confine themselves to the subject to be now con: 

sidered, he thought they could not avoid acknowledging 

that Congress was bound to make both the road, and the 

survey in advance of it- He understood itto be-con- 

ceded by the gentleman on the other side, particularly 

the gentleman from Georgia, that we. are under obliga- ` 
tion to continue the road as far as Zanesville ; certain he 

was that all those interested had. this understanding of 
the matter, and fully expected Congress to comply with 

its pledge. : 

{Here Mr. FORSYTH explained—he had not meant 
to say that the House was under any pledge, but that 
considerations ef policy mérely would dictate the con- 
tinuance of the road, at least so far as not to end in the 
midst of a wilderness.] . ae 

Mr. TEST said, he had no intention to misrepresent ; 
he had so understood the gentleman. . The member from 
Virginia, [Mr. Basserr,] he was sure, opposed only the 
making of surveys ahead ; but the same act that appro- 
priated for the continuance of the road to Zanesville, ap- 
propriated also for having surveys made to the West of 
it—and whatever the obligation was under that act, it ap- 
plied as much to the one subject as to the other. This 
being the case, the question was not whether both are 
to be done, but only whether we shall appropriate for 
them at this time. To him this appeared to be the pro- 
per time to make the appropriation. The work has been 
begun, is ina course of rapid and successful progress, 
and without this money it must stop. Why not, then, 
make the appropriation at once? He could see no need 
of encumbering the item with so many restrictions; the 
terms in the bill he thought sufficiently. explicit and per. 
fectly clear—the money is given ‘for the continuance of 
<‘ the Cumberland Road.” The law already passed says 
that the road shall be constructed to Zanesville, and that 
the surveys shall be continued Westward. If we give 
this money, it will be applied accordingly ; and the whole 
of it will go ‘ for the continuance” of this great and im- 
portant work, Nothing would be gained by the amend- 
ment, and he hoped it would not pass. 3 

Mr. STRONG said, he could not agree with his, col- 
league, [Mr Horrman, ] as to what was the question be- 
fore the House. Tt was not as to the expense of this 
works; nor as to what should be done with it when finish- 
ed ; nor was it the constitutional question as to power, 
Neither of these was before the House, nor at all involved 
inthe present bill. In 1825, a law passed, which au. 
thorized the survey and construction of a-road from Can- 
ton to Zanesville, and the 4th section of that act-also au- 
thorized the surveying of its future course as far as Mis- 
souri. ‘The act appropriated $150,000 to carry the road 
to Zanesville ; and, of this sum, $ 10,000 was set apart for 
the survey to Missouri. Now, then, what is the simple 
question before the House ? It is this only ; whether we 
shall carry into execution the act of 1825? We have 
agreed to make the road: shall we not make it? We 
have agreed to survey its future course : shall we not súr- 
vey it? This was the question, and the only question. 
He hoped, therefore, that the amendment would not pre- 
vail. As tothe inquiry, what shall we do with the road 
after we lave made it? Itis too late to ask this, as bear. 
ing on the construction of the road from Canton to Zanes- 
ville, for that is ordered by law, and in a course of rapid 
completion. We may, indeed, ask this, when we have 
got the road as far as Zanesville, and are about to order 
its construction farther Westward : but the survey does 
not involve the actual making of the road, and the survey 
is already provided for by law. ‘The question might be a 
very proper one in itself; but Mr. S. insisted it was not 
now before the House, 
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ME MITCHELL, of Tenn. said, he felt it his duty to 
say a few words on this item. He should-not now ex- 
press: what would be his opinion, were the present ques- 
tion. presented to him under. different circumstances ; 
but-he viewed: the constitutional question as not now to 
be.discussed, and he should, therefore, “say-nothing in 
` respect to-it.. The-act to continue the road had already 
passed.’ -$150,000. had been appropriated, of which 
¥ 10,000 had expressly been-set.apart for continuing the 
survey, as had correctly been stated by the gentleman 
who had. just taken his seat. ‘That. act authorized the 
President to appoint a Commissioner, to superintend the 
work ; the President has done so; the officer, we are 
told, is very competent; and now'the questionis, shall we 
give the President the:money: to: pay him, or shall we 
withhold it? How: did this involve the constitutional 
qüestion, as-to-the power of the General Government 
over Internal Improvement ? He could not see. The 
whole matter before the House appeared to him to lie 
within a very narrow compass ; and he should consider 
himself as derelict, if he-voted for the amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia. Very possibly he might have 
been opposed to the project of this road originally, but it 
was begun and in progress ; handsome and costly bridges 
had been constructed, but the trees-between them were 
yet: standing. ‘Should the work be abandoned under 
suelh“ circumstances? These bridges had been built un- 
déran ‘expression of the will of a majority of the- House ; 
and he thought the:money requisite to finish the road to 
Zanesville. ought'to be- given. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said, that, on all subjects, respecting 
which a man had a settled opinion, he was not, in gener- 
al, apt to conceal it. For himself, his opinion concerning 
this Cumberland Road, and its unconstitutionality, had 
long been fully settled, and he expressed it accordingly, 
without attempting to refine away the question in debate, 
Gentlemen, however, had chosen to give it'the go by, and 
he was content. A gentleman from Ohio had replied to 
his former argument, with what he must certainly acknow- 
ledge to be great frankness. In noticing his remarks, he 
should aim in being equally frank. The gentleman had 
told him that the construction and continuance of this 
road was not so slight a matter as he seemed to think, to 
the People of the West. In reply, he would inform the 
gentleman that -he had never supposed that it was a light 
matter with the People of the West how the public mo- 
ney was expended. He knew that they felt with too 
much sensibility on that subject, to be unconcerned spec- 
tators of wasteful and profligate expenditure. But, what- 
ever interest they might feel in having this road extended 
through their territory, he was confident public opinion 
in the West was too much enlightened to urge any per- 
sonal or sectional convenience as an argument for tran- 
scending the letter of the Constitution. As for himself, 
he was in favor of such a construction of that instrament 
as was contended for in the memorable times of ’98. A 
plain common sense interpretation of it: he could not 
subscribe to the doctrine so warmly advocated by Massa- 
clhisetts-in favor of the alien and sedition laws. - The Re- 
publicans of that-day were neither for narrowing the Con- 
stitution down by so rigid a construction as to pinion the 
hands of the General Government trom all uscful exer-. 
cise, nor, on the other hand, ‘for such an unbounded lati 
tude of interpretation, as left them without any restraint 
from evil. He would wish to contend now, as they con- 
tended then, for the plain, obvious, common sense mean 
ing of the instrument. He had never heard that it was 
the intention of the-Convention who framed it to grant 
such a power as is contended for, - Vhis, however, he 
nientioved only incidentally—vot wishing or intending to 
enter upon that discussion. The gentleman had also re- 
marked, that the money to be experided on this road, 
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would not pay the interestof what bad been expended on 
the Navy Yards alone in the Atlantic-States. 

[Here.Mr. VANCE explained + He had said it would 
not pay the interest.of the money -expended on. thé New 
York navy yards.alone.] ©- pe ee Os t 

Mr. H. thanked the gentleman for the--corftection ; it 
was so much the better for bis argument ; andit gave the 
more emphasis to the inquiry he wished’ to put to gen- 
tlemen who contended for such appropriations: Were 
these national objects of expenditure? Could they with 
any truth be so denominated ? Here were. the members 
of the House of Representatives cavilling like brokers, 
each acting and pleading for his own little spot, and a cit- 
cle of local interests that centre there. This was the 
inevitable result of this species of legislation. Cn a bill, 
local in its very nature, it was impossible that gentlemen 
should use other than local arguments. Such measures 
did not admit of being argued on great national consider- 
ations, because they did not. involve the general interests 
of the nation. : . 

The gentleman from Ohio had indulged in very melan- 
choly anticipations for his native State, and others in its 
neighborhood. They were all, it seemed, to become 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water for the At- 
lantic States. He hoped the gentleman was mistaken. 
He, however, must understand the interests of the West 
much better than he [Mr. H.] could pretend todo. But 
if such was, indeed, the condition of the Western States 
of this Union, and the sums lavished on the Cumberland 
Road were needed to balance the account of moneys ex- 
pended in the New York Navy Yards, he hoped the geti- 
tleman did not include in that account the amount of 
lands given to the West, for the purposes of education, 
He did not complain of these donations to the new States. 
He held the policy which dictated the measure to be as 
wise as it was liberal ; but he thought that these dona- 
tions were too much forgotten by those who called sa 
loudly for the expenditure of public money West of the 
mountains. But though what the gentleman had repre- 
sented as the approaching fate of the West, might one 
day come, he hoped the gentleman did not, on that ‘ac- 
count, expect him, by construction, to extend the power 
of the General Government. Such anticipation, though 
ever so certain, had no weight whatever with him, when. 
he asked this question—‘ What dees the Constitution 
mean?” That question must be answered from what 
was in the Constitution, not what was out of it, and for- 
eign from it. If the gentleman proposed to amend the 
Constitution, so that the fund now at the disposal of the 
General Government shall be placed at the control of the 
States themsclves, he, for one, would vote for presenting 
such an amendment to the deliberation of the States. 

He had said that the gentleman’s argument “wag like 
that used in-favor of the Alien and Sedition laws. But 
even that famous argument was far behind the gentle- 
man’s own; ‘The gentleman had told him that, if he had 
never before seen a man who held that the General Go- 
vernment could carry a- road through the States, by 
force, whether they would consent to it or not, if he 
would take the trouble of turning round, he might then 
and there sce such a mane He had scen such men be- 
fore ; and if the gentleman would bring in abill granting 
to the Government such a power, and the country de- 
cided in its favor, he should not complain. But he main- 
tained that his argument had not been fairly met. The 
consent of the States to this road had been obtained by 
promising them great advantages from its construction ; 
and no sooner is it finished, said Mr. H., thaw you threaten 
them with toll-gates. The society in which I live have, 
from their own means, raised a revenue for the construc- 
tion of a work far greater and more arduous than this, 
without taking a dollar from the National Treasury : they 
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have, by their own enterprise and industry, opened a 
thoroughfare from the lakes to the ocean—have thrown 
open the whole interior of the country to the facilities of 
commerce, and all the blessings of mutual and easy com- 
munication. . I earnestly hope the gentleman from Ohio 
may witness, in his own State, the enjoyment of similar 
benefits. He say's, however, that the General Govern- 
ment cannot exist without the power to go through any 
and all of the States, with as-many roads as it chooses to 
construct. I say, on the other hand, thatthe Government 
cannot exist with such a power; or, at least,.if it ever 
attempts to exert it. The honorable gentleman confounds 
aright of way with forcible possession. I know that an 
army, in time of war, can.go even through the fields. of 
a private individual, much: more through the territory of 
a State. This right is incorporated even in the law of 
nations, Ido not object to the United States having 
power to order their army through my fields, when there 
is a necessity for it. But what has this. to do with the 
profligate expenditure of millions in a spot to which you 
can searcely get with'an army ?. There is a vast differ- 
ence between passing through a country, under the ne- 
cessities of war, and taking forcible possession of it in 
time of peace. Neither Delaware nor New Jersey would 
ever think of resisting the former; but I greatly doubt 
if the common sense of those States will ever assent to 
the proposition, that the United States can enter, seize 
upon, and condemn the soil, and hold possession of it 
against their will. 

The gentleman tells me that I may learn a salutary les- 
son from inanimate objects—stone and marble ; and has 
favored us with a description of certain pieces of sculp- 
ture in the Senate Chamber. Sir, I profess to be no 
judge of sculpture. Iam no connoisseur, as the honora- 
ble gentleman seems to be ; but I shall not go to marble 
chimney pieces to learn how to make roads and canals. 
I may learn all that can be taught on that subject upon 
my own native soil, The grand canal of the State of New 
York passes by my dwelling, and I have seen that State 
accomplish so noble a-work on funds of her own raising. 
1 have seen the same thing dune in Connecticut; and if 
I must go to the marble of the Senate Chamber to teach 
me lessons of political economy, I shall learn from it only 
this lesson—not to expend the money of the United 
States in a profuse and needless manner. WhatI said-in 
relation to the constitutional bearing of this subject, I said 
merely in defence of opinions incidentally mentioned in 
the course of the debate. : 

Tf. the sums which have been lavished. in wanton and 
profligate profusion on the progress of this work, thus 
far, had been given to the States of Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia, I am persuaded we should have had, 
at this day, a far better road. Iam no enemy to internal 
improvements ; but, if they must be conducted by the 
Government, E had rather go for a general plan, having 
equal relation to all the States. When my own State 


undertook that work which has placed her on such ele- | 


vated ground with repect to enterprises of this character, 
as a citizen of that State I cheerfully submitted to the 
burdens imposed by it. I willingly lent my aid to the 
project, and paid an extra tax for carrying it on, Lam 
ready to-do thé same thing again. And it is as a friend 
to internal improvement that I am induced to hope the 
General Government will not go on to spend such sums 
of money: on local undertakings, as to render the very 
name of internal improvements hateful to the American 
People. J hope, when it undertakes to level mountains, 
it will not spend on a road that ought not to cost four 
thousand dollars a mile, sixteen thousand a mile. H you 
proceed in this manner, your power will be invidious ; you 
can never carry public opinion along with you. H the 


State of New York had expended the money of her citi- 


zens in the manner vou haye that of the People of all the; 
Vor. HL--79 


States, her citizens would never have sustain 
great enterprise, nor would those of Ohio or Connecticut 
have sustained their Governments in the: canals now 
making in-those States. The scheme would have grown 
into disrepute, and the People would have putan end te 
it : for there are many freemen who think with me-that 
an unconstitutional act of their Legislature dees not:bind 
them. If.any think otherwise, I do not complain of their 
liberty of opinion, nor seek to abridge it : nor do I charge 
the gentlemen who advocate the present bill with any 
improper intention; on the contrary, Ido full justice 
to their motives; yet I must continue to differ Zoto cœlo 
from their notions of constitutional power. 

The gentleman referred to the sculpture of the Senate, 
as teaching me a very instructive lesson, and.as convey- 
ing a timely warning. Sir, what the gentleman ‘saw there 
may possibly-be very instructive -to him ; but 1 confess I 
do not feel the warning as being particularly well-timed. 
I, for one, do not dread the great and growing power of 
the West. Ido not believe that in fifty years they will 
have a majority in this House ; but if fam mistaken, and 
the fact shall turn out to be so, nothing can be so clear 
an evidence of their prosperity. ‘The gentleman tells us 
those States are all to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, and yet that their population will soon be so vastly 
increased that they will have the upper hand of us. Why, 
really, if their condition is to be so servile, I do not see 
what will induce so many millions of settlers to go there. 
From my attachment to the People of the West, (for T 
spent my earliest years and formed my strongest attach- 
ments among them,) I earnestly hope that such an in- 
crease may be verified ; and whatever becomes of the 
gentleman’s speculations, or my own, I shall in that case 
enjoy the heartfelt consolation of knowing that my friends 
are prosperous and happy. i To 

Mr. JENNINGS said he had listened attentively to tha 
course of the present debate, and to him it appeared:that 
the expediency and constitutionality of internal improve- 
ments had occupied a much greater portion of it than 
the item in the appropriation bill. The gentlemen who 
took one side in the controversy seem to think that the 
present measure is to'be vindicated on grounds of expe- 
diency alone, and that it cannot be carried without tread- 
ing on the Constitution and on the rights of the States. 
But this‘may arise, perhaps, from the history ofthis road 
not being fully understood. [Mr. J. here went into are- 
view of the origin of the Cumberland road, and quoted 
the agreement by which the United States covenanted to 
apply two per cent. of the sales of the public lands:in 
Ohio tothe construction of a road to that State.] This 
obligation was opposed at the time, as being a. violation 
of: the Constitution; but it passed. both Houses, and 
whatever may be thought of its constitutionality, it is 
certainly binding in good faith, since it was acted on by 
the other party, Ohio having exempted the public lands 
within her bounds from State taxation. But this original 
contract must: not be confounded with the subsequent 
agreements made with Indiana, Ulinois, and Missouri. 

The road made under the first contract was a part of 
the road to New Orleans, by which this city receives its 
sugar from Louisiana ; two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars was appropriated to complete the road fo. Ohio, 
with a pledge of the two per cent. fund as reimburse- 
ment. Atthis time Indiana and Minois had given no 
consent to sucha pledge; but when.they became States, 
the same condition was inserted in respect fo them as had 
been in relation to Ohio, and they assented to the bar- 
gain. The road was, after this, advocated onthe ground 
of expediency, the argument from contract not: being in- 
sisted upon ; and now, when we yield it.up on the ground 
ef expediency, we are told that the United States are. 
not bound by the contract. But surely it is binding on 
the good faith ofthis Government. The great object of 
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this highway is to unite the Eastern with the- Western 
waters of the Union ; and would you think of making a 
road to Indiana, and through. that State, without any pre- 
vious survey? After bringing-it thus far, will you stop 
ïa the middle ? Will you refuse to Indiana what- she has 
so long been expecting from your good faith? Willyou 
refuse to” perform that part of -your agreement, on the 
consideration of which she agreed- to renounce the taxa- 
tion of your -land lying’ within her limits? [ trust not. 
Ftrust- there is too. much regard to honor and to justice 
in this body to admit of it. Nor need gentlemen who 
shonestly:believe that no obligation from that contract is 
now in force, refuse the appropriation on that ground : 
they may. still vote for it with perfect consistency, not on 
the ground of contract, but on that of expediency. 

Mr. MARVIN, of New York, after stating the question 
to bé considered, said that he was not in favor of extend- 
ing the actual construction of the road further west than 
Zanesville. He had been opposed to carrying it as far 
‘as there. ; but the law said that the road should be con- 
structed as far as Zanesville, and the surveys be extended 
west of it. That law must be carricd into effect. He 
-wasin favor of the surveys—he had been so before : he 
thought.the sooner the surveys were made the better, 
but would defer the actual construction of the road toa 
distant day.  - The compact with the Western States he 


held to: be conclusive upon the Government : if it had! 


not-been so before, it certainly was so when the two per 
cent, was in the Treasury ; and it was his opinion that a 
-wise Government, when it is bound at a future day to 
make a road, should survey the course cf that road at 
once, without any delay. The sooner it was settled 
where the road should run, the better for all concerned. 


This went to obviate those disputes and discontents i 


which will ever arise when a road isto be laid out through 
a country already thickly peopled. Let any gentleman 
look at what had already occurred in respect to the road 
p New Orleans. That whole section of the Union 
through whick it is to run, is in a perfect uproar on the 
subject: one wants it one way, another another; and 
«what benefits the ‘one as certainly disappoints and injures 
the other. So in the State of New York; the Legisla- 
ture had determined that a road should run from the city 
of New York to Buffalo. No sooner was the messure 
. determined on, than the members of the Legislature were 
inundated and: overwhelmed with letters, petitions, and 
remonstrances, as to the most proper location of the new 
rdadi-In‘the case of the Cumberland road, this evil may 
happily be avoided. You hold a new country: it will 
not Jong, however, be so; and you owe it to the enter- 
prising men who are flocking into it, to say at once, 
where the great land-marks shall be fixed, that they may 
understand their own course and know where their in- 
terest. lies. -By this: means the pioneers of population 
will anticipate your labor; they will Jet in the sun upon 
the soil through the whole course of the future road— 
they will prepare the country for its coming—you will 
haye, hands and provisions in readiness. A thousand men 
can then be collected where now you will not find ten. 
„Has not. the gentleman from Illinois told you that the 
running of a mere random line through that State has 
© brought a train of settlements into its vicinity through- 


point of fact. Nothing was casier than to.indulge in ge- 
neral and unsparing denunciation ; nevertheless, the re- 
marks of. the gentleman. proved conclusively that. he 
knew nothing about.the:subject on which he was speak- 
ing with so much zeal. “He had said.that the sums here- 
tofere expended on the Cumberland road were lavished 
with wanton and profligate profusion, and, in so saying, 
had implicated the character of some of the most upright 
and respectable men in this country. The accuracy of 
the honorable gentleman’s knowledge of this subject 
might easily be measured, when he informed the House | 
that the road had cost sixteen thousand dollars a mile. 
Now, the fact happened to be, that it had not cost one- 
third of that sum. He held in his hand the estimates of 
Mr. Weaver, the able Superintendent, witb all the data 
on which they were founded, and he ‘would take the 
liberty of telling the gentleman from New York, that, in 
no part of this country or of the world, was a public 
work in progress that was conducted with more econo- 
my. I will furnish the honorable gentleman with all the 
data and details, and I dare him to the examination. So 
far from waste and profligate profusion, the work had 
been bargained for on terms so low that the Secretary of 
War had been called upon to relieve the Contractors, who 
were suffering by the fulfilment of. their contracts, - In 
what way would the gentleman secure greater economy ? 
A day is fixed and publicly advertised for receiving of- 
fers; the whole vicinity is in open competition; and those 
who offer at the cheapest rate get the contract, provided 
they can give due security for its fulfilment. This course 
had been pursued throughout the whole undertaking, 
from beginning to end. No man was better entitled to 
the public confidence than the former Superintendent, 
or bore a more spotless character. But he had to carry 
a road over stupendous mountains; through a wild region, 
whcre neither workmen nor proyisions were to be found; 
and he had to purchase every thing at war prices. Under 
such circumstances, was it surprising that the work should 
| be attended with heavy expenses ? And yet but a small 
part of this road had cost ten thousand dollars a mile, and 
the greater part had been done for six thousand dollars. 
Any gentleman may ret up and further his popu'arity. by 
dealing oùt denuncizcion with great vehemence, while 
he knows nothing of what he is talking about. But 
when an appeal is made to fact and to figures, all the decla- 
mation comes to nothing.’ Nor was this the time to deal 
out discussions on Blackstone and the common law, and 
all that ; the constitutional question was not now under 
discussion, and the- zeal expended on it was out of 
place. As to the expenditure of public money in the 
Western States, the whole amount of it, reckoning in the 
Judiciary, salaries, and every other item that could: be 
raked together, was not equal to the cost of one single 
fortification on the seaboard, and that one not yet finished. 
Mr. HOFFMAN rose in reply. He certainly had not 
expected to receive such a rebuke, which he thought as 
undeserved as it was unexpected. The gentleman had 
accused him of dealing out unsparing denunciation. He 
had denounced nobody, so far as he could remember ; 
and if, as the gentleman declared, the Superintendents 
of this work had been prudent in their measures, the ar- 
gument against it was the stronger : for still the expen- 


. 


| 


“out its whole extent? Can any fact more strongly illus- | diture was s6 gross as to be scarcely less-than profligate. 
trate the propriety of an early survey ? Besides, if work- | The gentleman had been kind epough to correct him 
men are to be brought from a distance, the expense of!in points of fact; and had said™that he had affirmed 
constructing the road must be greatly enhanced ; but peo- j this road to have cost sixteen thousand dollars a mile. 
ple the line with hardy settlers, and when your road com- ;I find, (said Mr. H,) from looking at the documents, that 
mences, labor willbe cheap from the effect of competi- |I was mistaken, if l said this ; but the report of the Unit- 
ion... But if you are détermined that the survey shall | ed States’ Engineers was in my mind. ‘The gentleman, 
not'now be made, the item contains thousands where |l know, has, in more than in one instance, undertaken to 
hundteds only“arc requisite. . ; correct those gentlemen, and he now has been so kind 

Mr. STEWART rose to correct some of the statements | as to offer me the details of expenditure. I shall cer- 
othe gentleman from New. York, [Mr. Horraay,]. in | tainly da bim the justice to read them. very attentively. 
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not see what is to become of the Treasury. : 
expense of the Federal Courts, 1- rather imagine the 
Western People have had as much, perhaps a little 
more, of them than they wished for. When they ask, 
however, I have observed that they generally receive. 
The documents that have been promised me I shall pe- 
ruse for my private amusement, but not as bearing on 
the subject. I mentioned these expenses only to show 
the dangers and abuses to which this sort of undertak- 
ings are liable, and hence to warn the House how they 


pledged themselves hastily, and consented to tie up their | United States’ Engineers in respect to the Ohio and 


own hands. g 

Mr. MERCER said, that, were he to enter at large in- 
to the discussion which had been elicited by the pro- 
posed item in the Appropriation Bill, he should be com- 
pelled to oppose the ground taken by some, even of 
those who had advocated the measure ; in particular, he 
should feel himself bound to protest against the doc- 
trine, that roads constructed in any of the States by the 
General Government became ipso facto the property of 
those States. Tie should be as much averse to the doc- 
trine of the gentleman from Illinois as the gentleman from 
New York. As to the latter, he was really disposed to 
sympathise with him—the gentleman feels so much hor- 
ror on meeting, at every turn, the ghost of this Cum. | 
berland Road. Is 2 liat of public bills made, it contains 
the Cumberland Road: is even a class of the private 
bills reported, there you find the Cumberland Road 
again, As to its being put among the private bills, that 
is the work of the Chair. It is the Speaker who decides 
whether a bill shall be considered as public or private 
in its character. How any bill could be more strictly a 
public bill than that for the continuance of this road, he 
could not for his life conceive. 

The gentleman had delivered three several homilies, 
in which he had descanted with great eloquence on the 
magnificent work which had been completed in his own 
State, and insisted strongly on this, as showing that the 
United States ought not to intermeddle in internal im- 
provements. But the gentleman surely forgot the steps 
which had been taken by that State on this very subject. 
The time was not very remote in which two of her most 
distinguished politicians had been here besciging the 
Council Chambers of the Nation for aid in carrying on 
that work. New York then thought (whatever she may 
now say) that there would be ncthi.g very dangerous 
to State Rights in the Gencral Government’s aiding one | 
of the States out of the Treasury of the Union. As for 
Connecticut, Mr. M. said he had yet to learn that she 
had folloved New York in the doctrine of independent 
canalling. He believed the honorable gentleman would 
find that it docs so happen that the House now has on 
its table a memorial from that State, praying the aid of 
the Gencral Government in constructing a canal within 
her bounds. He had also to learn that the New York 
canal had been constructed on any cheaper terms than 
the Camberland Road. He believed the reports of 
those who conducted that work would show that three 
millions of dollars had been expended on that canal, 
which might have been saved by such means as experi- 
ence has since pointed out. For himself, Mr. Me said, 
he had not the remotest connexion, so far as local or per- 
sonal interest was corceined, in the Cumberland Road : 
his interest was opposed to it, as it led away the produce 
of the West from his part of the country : he was there- 


Chesapeake Canal—a correction which did not imply- 
cate, in the smallest degree, the scientific accuracy of 
the Engincers; but merely adapted their calculations 
to existing prices of work and materials.) This, howe- 
ver, was only in consistency with that gentleman’s ordi- 
nary course, which seized on every opportunity to at- 
tack the system of internal improvements of this coun- 
try. When, however, the Cumberland Road Bill itself 
should come up, he hoped the House would hear the 
gentleman on the question whether Government has 
the power to use a turnpike road as a turnpike road. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said, in reply, that the gentleman 
from Virginia had been personal in his remarks, or he 
should not have again risen. The gentleman had said, 
that the New York Canal had cost three millions more 
than it ought or might have cost, had those who con- 
ducted it possessed the proper knowledge of their busi- 
ness. Whoever was the gentleman’s authority for 
such an assertion, he would take the liberty of saying, 
that no one could be more misinformed. On that sub- 
ject, he claimed to know something ; and he would af- 
firm, that it was not in the power of any gentleman, not 
even of one who had reduced the estimate of the U. 
States’ Enginers from three to one, to have reduced the 
expenses of the New York Canal. After some conclud- 
ing remarks of Mr. H.— 

Mr. BURGES said, that he considered the constitu- 
tional question as not at all involved in the present ap- 
propriation for an object already provided for by law. In 
order to promote the interest of the Union, and as the 
best manner of applying the proceeds of the national 
domain, acontract had been entered into with the State 
of Ohio, forthe construction of a road to the then unin- 
habited portions of our country ; in which contract; two 
per cent. of the sales of public lands was set apart for 
this object. A few years afterwards, this road was made, 
and the very facts show what was the understanding: of 
the parties. It is, and ever has been, the policy of. the 
United States to open the highway to its great Western 
domain. Gentlemen asked where the road was to go? 
He answered, it went to the settlement of the public 
lands. The appropriation stands on the grounds both 
of contract and expediency; but the cofistitutional 
question was not concerned. If we own lands, most 
unquestionably we may opena road to reach them, that 


they may sell the better; and this is the whole matter. 


Mr. B. concluded by expressing an opinion that the day 
would speedily come when the Western and Atlantic 
States would vie with each other in the great and no- 
ble enterprise of smoothing down every obstacle which 
obstructed their mutual communication. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of 
Mr. BASSETT, and negatived, without a division, 

The amendment of Mr. COOK was then adopted, and 
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the Committee of the Whole passed on to the consider- 
ation of other items in the bill. 
"On the following item, “for completing the works and 
“deepening. the Channel of entrance into the harbor of 
Presque Isle, to cover the expense of work done and to 
be done, which has not been contemplated by any appro- 
priation heretofore made, $2,000,” 
A debate arose, in which Messrs. COCKE, MARVIN, 


"and LITTLE, took part, | ‘he former objected to this: 


‘appropriation, and the two latter gentlemen explained the 
circumstances at length, and insisted upon its propriety 
„aŭd necessity, o i : 
© Wt was then-agreed to. After. some further amend- 
ments, the Committee rose, reported progress, and ob- 
Nained leave to sit again. 

PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS. 


.. The resolution offered by Mr. SAUNDERS, some days 
since, being taken up for consideration— 

Mr. F. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, resumed. the course 
of his remarks.; and, having continued them for some 
time, was. interrupted by the expiration of the hour al- 
lotted to. the consideration of resolutions. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved that the rule on this subject be 
suspended, at least until the gentleman should have finish- 
éd his remarks. 

. The motion was negatived, 


© GEORGIA MILITIA CLAIM. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. COOK, went into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. 
BARTLETT in the Chair, on the Military Appropriation 
Bill; and the question being on the following amendment, 
moved yesterday by Mr. VANCE, 

“For the settlement of the claims of the Militia of 
“Georgia, for services rendered during the years 1792, 
“3, and 4, agreeably ta the estimate of Constant Free- 
tman, and to be paid under the sanction. of the Secre- 
“tary of War, one hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
“three hundred and seventy-five dollars and sixty-six 
‘é cénts?— 

Mr. CLARK said, he should state briefly his reasons 
for voting against the amendment proposed by the Chair. 
inan of the Military Committee. He had not, he said, 
a fixed and settled opinion against the justice of the 
claim ; the inclination of his mind, however, was by no 
means.so favorable to the claim as to authorize him. to 
say it, ought to be allowed under any circumstances. 
Admitting the claim to be just, there are strong reasons 
why the House should not allow it, in the manner now 
proposed for adjusting it. le had no recollection of 
any precedent for attaching to a general appropriation 
bil-a. specific provision for unliquidated demands against 
the ury, depending not upon previous law, but 
solely, upon the. equity of. the case, and the liberality of 
songress, for payment. If a precedent existed to war- 
y is proceeding, he was not aware of it. If this 
Was ati individual claim, no one would be found to ad- 
mit the propriety of appending it to this bill; the injus- 
tice of giving it. precedence to the vast number of bills 
standing before it on the docket of the House, would 


be so apparent, that no one would venture to justify it. : 


.. He did not know, until last evening, that the commit- 
tee had reported in favor of this large claim. The first 
intimation he had of it, was the motion of the gentle- 
man. from Ohio, [Mr. Vanex,] toeppiopriate the sum of 
memi for its, payment.. He says the report has been 
Jaid..on our tables more than a week; I presume I was 
motin my-place : for Lam sure the report, accompanied 
by the intimation which he says. he gave, of his inten- 
tion to.pursue the present novel course, would not have 


knew, however, that many of them, providing for the 
payment of claims admitted to be just and proper, had 
been for years before the House ; others had again and 
again obtained favorable reports from committees, and 
had been passed over for the want of time. Itis not equal 
Justice to these claimants, to delay their just dem 
and hurry this doubtful one - of yesterday through the 
House, with almost unbecoming haste. For these rea- 
sons he ‘should, and he hoped the House would, vote 
against this amendment. 

Mr. C. said, that, since last evening, he had looked a 
little into this claim; that he did not feel himself pre- 
pared to go into a full argument of its merits, for it was 
involved in much doubt. and difficulty ; but that it ap- 
peared to him there were some strong reasons why the 
claim should be thoroughly examined before it was al- 
lowed, and that these reasons would be made manifest 
by a simple narrative of the case itself. It has been 
often discussed, and as often adjudged against. The 
decision of the House, contemporaneously with the ori- 
gin of the claim, is entitled to much weight. This de- 
mand of the State of Georgia is of near thirty-seven 
years standing, and, in one shape or other, was regularly 
before Congress, from the year 1793 to the year 1803; 
and in every instance, save one, the House or the com- 
mittees, and often both, decided that the United States 
was not bound to pay this claim, 

The State of Georgia claims of the United States 
payment for services rendered by the Militia of that 
State in the years 1792, 1793, and 1794. As early as 
1794 this claim was presented at the Department of War 
for payment ; the then Chief of that Qepartment was of 
opinion that but a small part of the claim ought to be 
paid. He referred the matter to General Washington, 
the then President of the United States, for his opinion. 
The President refused to allow the claim, inasmuch as 
a large portion of the debt had been incurred for ofen- 
sive operations, in direct contravention of the orders of 
the President, and had tended to embarrass the United 
States in an unnecessary Creek war. In 1780, the Se- 
cretary of War, to whom this claim had been referred by 
Congress, made a report unfavorable to the justice of 
it, with the exception of comparatively a small sum for 
the authorized Militia. In 1802, the Secretary again made 
a report to the House, containing all the facts in rela- 
tion to the claim, and leaving the question of right to 
be decided by the House. From this report it appears 
that Georgia had a right to claim no more than the sum 
of $13,159 63, that being the amount duc for the ser- 
vices authorized by the President. In 1803, this subject 
was again brought before Congress, and the Committee 
of Claims, to whom it was referred, reported against 
it It was their opinion, that, if there ever existed a 
legal or moral obligation on the part of the United States 
to pay the claim, that obligation had been extinguished 
by the Convention concluded between the United States 
and the State of Georgia, relative to the cession of the 
territory therein described ; that the sum of $ 1,250,000, 
stipulated to be paid by the United States to the State 
of Georgia, was in consideration of the services per- 
formed by the Militia, and for which this sum is now 
to be appropriated. It is known, to the House, that 
every cent of the $1,250,000 has been long since paid 
ito Georgia. 

From the date of the report just mentioned, until the 
year 1815, this claim was permitted to sleep, when a 
| gentleman, now a Senator, but then a Representative 
(in this House from the State of Georgia, again presented 
| the claim, and got it referred to a Select Committee. 
And here the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Forsytu] 
must allow me, without intending the slightest disrespect 


escaped. wy xecollection. .Mr. Ç. said, he did not know | to the Select Committee, to remind the House of a re- 
the number, of private: bills now before the House 3 he! mark made by him.on a recent occasion, when he was 
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disposed to be somewhat inclined to the J udiciary Com- 
mittee, that it is the invariable practice of the Speaker, 
from courtesy, to appoint a committee somewhat more 
favorable than otherwise to the mover of the proposition. 
The committee in this instance reported a bill for the 
payment of the claim. This report, however, was re- 
versed by the House, and the bill rejected by a large 
majority. 

In 1822, the subject was again pressed, and the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, after having examined the re- 
port of the Secretary of War of the 3d of February, 
1803, and the documents attached to the report, came 
to the conclusion that there was abundant evidence to 
show that the justice of the claim against. the United 
States had never been admitted by Congress, and that 
there were strong and insuperable objections on prin- 
ciple, why its justice should not be admitted. Mr. C. 


said, he would read to the House a part of that report. 


. The committee, however, deem it unnecessary, at this 
‘time, to go into an investigation of the original merits 
‘© of the claim, because, in their opinion, it has long since 
“c been cancelled and paid to the State of Georgia, under 
“a provision in the Convention, and agreement entered 
“into between the United States and the State of Geor- 
“ gia, on the 24th day of April, 1802, whereby the State 
“ ceded to the United States her Western lands, to which 
‘agreement the committee refer the House for further 
“information.” This report received the sanction of the 
House. From that time until the present, the claim has 
been permitted to rest. 

The same committee who made the report just refer- 
red to, but composed of different members, have at this 
session madg a report directly opposite, and to give effi- 
ciency to their opinions, are endeavoring to hasten it 
through the House.in this unusual manner, 

The report just laid on our tables is an imperfect 
and unsatisfactory one ; and he, Mr. C. invited the House 
to contrast the two reports of the same committee. The 
one Of 1822 has taken the right view of the subject. The 
one just made is in violation of a well settled and obvious 
rule for the construction of instruments of writing. After 
a lapse of twenty-five years from the date of the instru- 
ment of cession, the recollection of one of the contracting 
partics has been resorted to, and the obvious meaning of 
the language of the instrument thereby changed. Why 
has this been done ? Is the recollection of man more dur- 
able than the writing itself? Or did the committee sup- 
pose that Mr. Madison, Mr. Gallatin, and Mr. Lincoln, 
the Commissioners on the part of the United States, were 
so little acquainted with the English language, as to use 
terms, so as to embrace a claim which was not the subject 
of negotiation ? 

The Convention which had been alluded to, by which 
Georgia had ceded to the United States a portion of her 
territory, binds the United States to pay to that State the 
sum of $1,250,000, as a consideration for the expenses 
“incurred by the said State, in relation to the said ter- 
“ yitory.” The terms here used necessarily include 
every species of expegse which bad been incurred by 
Georgia, relative to the.territory ceded before the date 
of cession ; indeed, the intention of the parties using 
these words is too palpable to reason about. But, Sir, 
were we to resort to construction, for what other ex- 
penses would you. consider the twelve hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a compensation, than the claim now 
the subject of dispute? There is no authority for say- 
ing that Georgia had incurred other expenses. The com- 
mittee have not said so in their report, nor is there one 
particle of evidence, in the whole case, that will justify 
such a sapposition. 

This subject was once referred to the Attorney Gene- 
ral, Mr. Lincoln, for his opinion. His answer was, that 


a a tN 


the cession. Whether the reports and opinions refer- 
red to be correct or not, they are at least of an im- 
posing character, and ought to induce the House. to ex- 
amine the subject maturely before the amendment is 
adopted. | ; 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, then took the floor, and 
said, many considerations admonished him to abstain 
from a participation in the discussion of the subject then 
in hand, especially at so Jate a period of the session. Nor 
is it the last of these considerations, [said Mr. T.] that my 
present state of health is unpropitious to such discussion. 
But the duty T owe to the State which I have the honor, 
in part, to represent, compels me to trouble the commit- 
tee with a few remarks upon the subject. I will be as 
brief as justice to the claimants will admit. It is with 
much pleasure I hail an apparent disposition in the House 
to admit, at last, the. justice of a claim that should have 
been paid thirty years ago. I have heretofore expressed 
anticipations that some of those who were opposed to 
these claims, would review and change their opinions. 
The result has proved the correctness of those anticipa- 
tions; and I now anticipate with much confidence, that 
even the gentleman from Kentucky, who isso much op- 
posed to the allowance of theee claims, when he comes to 
examine the principles on which they are founded, and 
to apply correctly the evidence by which they are sup- 
ported, will also change his opinion, and give bis consent 
to the payment of so just a claim, however stale. Sir, 1 
was surprised yesterday, when I heard the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DwicHr] object to the intro- 
duction of this subject into the bill which is now before 
you. For when, the moment before the amendment 
now under consideration was moved by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, an amendment 
equally foreign to the purposes of an ordinary appro- 
priation bill was proposed and carried, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts not only acquiesced, and, as I pre- 
sume, voted for that amendment, (the gentleman says 
he was silent when the vote was taken,) but he will re- 
collect, that, during the last session of Congress, when a 
motion was made by my colleague to introduce these 
claims into an ordinary appropriation bill, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts objected, because the subject was 
previously, on the motion of the Delegation from Geor- 
gia, referred to a standing committee of the House, and 
that, according to the practice of the House, it would. be 
regular for that committee to give direction to the sub 
ject. The House, by its decisions, sustained the gentle- 
man’s argument. 

We were compelled to subinit to the course dictated 
by the gentleman’s argument, and what. is the result ? 
The Committee, properly regardless of all opinions ex- 
pressed heretofore upon the subject of these claims, were 
finally brought, by ‘a thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject, to the conclusion that the reports heretofore made 
adverse to these claims, were unfounded. Sir, the ies 
gard to justice, manifested by the Committee on. Military 
Affairs, their vigilant and laborious investigation: of this 
subject, added to the magnanimity which they have dis- 
played in abandoning opinions heretofore too hastily con- 
ceived, does honor to them. But having expended so 
much time in the investigation of the subject as brought 
them to the heel of the session, to prevent a still longer 
delay of justice, the Committee directed their Chairman 
to reportin favor of these claims, and to prepare a sec. 
tion, admitting the justice, and authorizing the payment 
of these claims, which he was instructed by the Commit- 
tee to propose as an amendment to the bill making ap- 
propriations for the military service of the present year, 
when that bill should be under consideration in Commit 
tee of the Whole‘on the state of the Union. And now 
the gentleman from Massachusetts says he would be sur- 


be considered the claim extinguished by the terms of | prised should a claim, not recognized by law, find its 
3 E d by law, find its 
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way into an ordinary appropriation bill. Why, sir, if these 
claims were already provided for by law, we would not 


now trouble the Committee on the subject. But per- 


haps the gentleman intended to say that, as the claim is 


involved in doubt as to its justice and amount, as the 


amount claimed is large, and as much discussion is likely 


to.énsue, it should nöt find its way into this bill, and per- 
haps thus embarrass the progress of an ordinary‘and ne- 
cessaly appropriation bill. Ifthat is the idea that the gen- 


tleman intended to convey, I am astonished that, when 


the motion was made to amend this bill, by making an 
appropriation of some two thousand or twenty-four hun- 


dred dollars, as compensation to a Board of Officers who 


were recently convened in this city, for the purpose of 
adopting a system of tactics, he did not, instead of being 


silent, object to the proposition. The principle was the 
same ss in the case now under consideration. The ser- 
vice performed by that Board was authorized ; but the 
extent of service, as well as the amount of compensa- 
tion merited by those officers, formed a subject matter for 
investigation. 
Georgia, in the years 1792, 1793, and 1794, were autho- 
rized; but the extent of the service, as well as the amount 
of compensation merited by those militia, forms, now, af- 


ter a lapse of thirty-odd years, a subject matter of inves- 
Why, then, does the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts object to the introduction of these claims into 
Is it because of the large amount claimed for 
these militia ? Sir, the amount involved does not change 
the principle ; if one might be admitted, it would be in- 


tigation. 


this bill ? 


justice to exclude the other. 


The gentleman from Kentucky says these claims are 
True, sir, these claims are stale. Justice has been 
withheld by the General Government from rightful claim. 
ants thirty-odd years. Will the gentleman from Kentucky 
charge this delay of justice on these claimants? They 
Why, then, talk of 
Does the gentleman seriously of- 


stale. 


have constantly applied for justice. 
the claim being stale ? itleman s 
fer this as an argument opposed to the justice of the claim ? 


But the gentleman from Kentucky says that the suppor- 
ters of this claim are driven to the necessity of relying 
solely on the certificate of the Georgia Commissioners. If 


he will examine the subject a little more minutely, he 
will find that the question turns, principally, on a great 
and fundamental Constitutional principle. ‘The Commit- 
tees who have heretofore reported adverse to these 
dlaims, supposed that the compact between Georgia and 
the United States furnished a foundation for such adverse 
reports. Those Committees relied solely on the mere 
impressions of My. Lincoln, (then Attorney General of the 
U. States,) and Ins construction of that compact. ‘They 
therefore assumed that these claims were merged in the 
twelve hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which the 
United.States stipulated, by that compact, to pay to the 
State of Georgia, as a consideration for the expenses in- 
¥y the said State, relative to the said Territory. I 
wish ‘the Committee to keep in recollection the particular 
chavacter of, and the words used in, this stipulation. Sir, 
what expenses can be incurred by a State in connexion 
with, oras growing out of, military operations indispen- 
sable to its defence? What, sir, charge an individual 
State with unavoidable expenses incurred by military ar- 
rangements indispensable to its defence ? And this, too, 
under the operation of the Federal Constitution? Sir, 
with a Republican form of Government, the United States 
guaranties, by the Constitution, to the States respective- 
ly, protection against invasion ; and can you entertain the 
idea of protection against invasion apart from the idea of 
an exertion of military force? Sir, it is impossible. In 
contemplation of the Constitution, the’ exertion was made 
by the United States; the expenses, therefore; were in- 
curred by the United States, because they were insepara- 
ble from that exertion. Sir, Georgia. had adopted the 


The services performed by the militia of 


Constitution. Invaded by an enemy common tọ the 
United States, under circumstances which did net’ admit 
the Administration of the General Government to afford 
protection in time to meet the pressing emergency, she 
was thrown for defence on the exercise of a reserved 
power. And what was that? According to the Con- 
stitution, “no State shall engage in war unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 
delay.” A state may, therefore, when actually invaded, 
or when in such imminent danger as will not admit of de- 
lay, constitutionally engage in war against the invader. 
Sir, Georgia did thus constitutionally engage in war 
against anvinvader, 

Then, I ask, did not the exercise of this reserved pow- 
er constitute the Executive of Georgia the constitutional 
agent cf the United States? The promise of protection 
against invasion cannot be otherwise complied with in 
cases of extreme emergency. ‘Fake, in connexion with 
this, the guarantee of protection against invasion, and E 
ask, is it possible thata State can be charged with ex- 
penses incurred by military operations’ indispensable to 
its defence ? Sir, if Georgia was entitled to protection, 
and the United States were bound to afford it—and this 
none will presume to deny—the expenses which were 
incurred by the servicesupon which these claimsare pre- 
dicated, must have been incurred by the United States ; 
they, therefore, originally formed ‘a debt against the 
United States; and if so, they do not come within the 
description of expenses referred to in the compact be- 
{ween Georgia and the United States, because, to use the 
words of that compact, they were not “incurred by the 
said State.” Will the gentleman from Kentucky, relying 
on reports of Committees, herctofore made, adverse to 
these claims, still contend that these claims were adjust- 
ed by the compact between Georgia and the United 
States? By reference to the documentary evidence, sub- 
mitted in support of these claims, the gentleman frem 
Kentucky will perceive that that evidence goes not only 
directly in aid of the Constitutional principle, which T 
have insisted upon and attempted to elucidate, but in aid 
of the Constitutional reservation of power ; it shows con- 
clusively that the Executive of Georgia did not rely en- 
tirely upon the exercise of such reserved power, and that 
he exercised discretionary powers, clearly and conclusive- 
ly delegated, through the Secretary of War, by the Pre- 
sident of the United States. 1 will read an extract of a 
letter from the Secretary of War, addressed to the Exe- 
cutive of Georgia: “If the information you may receive 
shall substantiate, clearly, any hostile designs, on the 


“part of the Creeks, against the frontier of Georgia, you 


will please take the most effectual means for the defence 
thereof, as may be in your power, and which the occa- 
sion may require.” Will the gentleman still say that 
these expenses were incurred by Georgia? Why this 
interference by the General Government? Will the 
gentleman deny that this was a clear and conclusive dele- 
gation of discretionary power? Sir, it cannot be denied. 
Then the Executive of Georgia, when arranging the de- 
fence of that State, acted in a two-fold character—as Con- 
stitutional Agent of the United States, and as Agent of 
the President of the United States. But, as if this was 
not sufficiently conclusive, we have a letter from the Se- 
cretary of War, addressed to the Executive of “Georgia, 
by which the President not only confirms the power pre- 
viously delegated, but approves of the arrangements 
made for the defence of Georgia. I will read part of this 
letter : «© The State of Georgia being invaded, or in im- 
minent danger thereof, the measures taken by your Ex- 
cellency may be considercd as indispensable ; you are the 


judge of the degree of danger, and of its duration, and 


will undoubtedly: proportion the defence to exigencies. . 
The President, however, expresses his confidence, thet, 
when the danger whieh has induced you to call cut so 
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Jarge a body of troops shall have subsided, you will re- | cruelties of those infuriated and ruthless savages. For 
duce the troops to the existing state of things.” that purpose, three thousand troops enlisted under and in 

It seems, then, that the President was apprised of the pursuance of State legislative enactments. „Those troops, 
-number of troops ordered into the service for the defence according to those enactments, received the pay, clothing, 
of Georgia, and that he conclusively approved of all mea- | and rations, allowed to the troops of the United States 
sures adopted by the Governor for defensive purposes ; when in actual service, and in addition, large bounties of 
and will the gentleman still say this debt was incurred by | land within the present limits of the State. The allot- 
Géorgia? The gentleman from Kentucky seems to at-| ments of bounties of land to officers and privates, accord- 
tach much importance to the fact, that several reports, ad-| ing to the enactments referred to, made, in the aggre- 
verse to these claims, have been heretofore made by com- j| gate, three millions seventy-two thousand seven hundred 
mittees of this House. Sir, 1 cherish towards the gentle- | and fifty acres of land. This large item, whether paid ac- 
men who composed those Committees, sentiments of pro -| cording to stipulation, or redeemed at a commutation 
perrespect; but Iwill say, if they had continued to in | price, added to others already referred to, produces a 
vestigate the subject as long, as laboriously, and as scru-| sam total much larger than twelve hundred and fifty 
pulously, as the present Committee on Military Affairs ' thousand dollars—the sum stipulated in the compact. 
have had the magnanimity to do, they would also have re-| Sir, these expenses were incurred prior to the adoption 
viewed their decision, Would it be a breach of decorum | of the Constitution by Georgia. They were incurred in 
to say this claim has been more fortunate in another j direct relation to the territory ceded: by Georgia to the 
branch of the National Legislature ? Bills, admitting the | United States. They were incurred and paid by that 
justice and providing for the payment of these claims, ; State., They therefore come within the description of 
have always, when brought to a vote, passed in that; expenses referred to in the compact between Georgia 
branch. ‘This is aa argument, at least, as much in favor | and the United States, and these alone are the expenses 
of the claim, as the gentleman’s argument, founded on | referred to. With the expression of a hope that now 
adverse reports, isagainst it. Then, if you will add the! (though late) this long delayed claimed seems to 
report of the Secretary of War, made in 1803, in favor of | have found favor with this House, now that its justice is 
the claimants, it will be conceded that the argument in adinitted, it will not be thus repulsed from the House, 
favor of these claims is much stronger than that which isj and that the gentleman from Massachusetts, who, as a 
addressed to us in adverse reports, bottomed upon the | member of the Committee of Ways and Means, is instruct- 
incre impressions of Mr. Lincoln, as the proper construc- ed to oppose its admission into the bill now under consi- 
tion of the compact between Georgia and the United | deration, while perhaps he admits its justice, (I am glad 
States. If the gentleman from Kentucky will take the | to hear him admit its justice, ) will not increase delay by 
trouble to investigate the subject critically, he will feel) persisting in his opposition, and thus add to the injustice 
compelled to abandon the ground he has assumed. Sir, already done to the claimants, 1 submit the question. 
if I have been so fortunate as to convince a single mem-] | Mr. WRIGIIT said, he had had occasion, some two or 
ber of this Committee, that the claim now under conside- | three ycars since, to turn his attention to this claim. He 
ration never did form a debt against the State of Georgia, | had bestowed upon the mass of documents accompany- 
it would be natural, perhaps, for him to inquire, what | ing it all the ‘attention he was capable of, and had be- 
were the expenses referred to in the compact between | come perfectly satisfied it was just and right, and ought 
Georgia and the United States? Prior to the adoption of | to be paid. Tle was then familiar with the papers, and 
the Federal Constitution by Georgia, that State incurred could, without difficulty, have recurred to them, to aid 
expenses, in direct reference to the territory ceded to | in showing the true state of the case. Now, he was less 
the United States, toa much larger amount than the sum | familiar with them, and was admonished by the state of 
of twelve hundred and fifty thousand dollars, stipulated | his health not to engage at all in the business, or discus- 
in the compact, Situated as Georgia then was, exposed | sions 1n the House ; yet he would venture a few remarks, 
to the inroads of several warlike tribes of hostile Indians, | in explanation of his views of the case, but, admonished 
with a defenceless frontier of four hundred miles extent, | as be was, he could assure the Committee they would be 
relations between that State and those Indians were una- | brief. : . 
voidably created, which induced expenses of which other Sir, almost immediately aficr the. adoption of the Fe. 
States then had no idea. Georgia long stood a bulwark | deral Constitution, and before its operations were fa- 
between those Indians and the interior States, while she | miliar either to the People or the Federal officers, the 
received the death stroke ef the Indian tomahawk in her | State ef Georgia was, threatened with danger, from the 
own bosom. The frequent conflicts in which she was en- | movements of the hostile tribes of Indians on her bor- 
gaged with those lndians led to frequent treaties, the ders. Application was made to the Executive of the 
object of which was to restore and preserve peace, obtain Union, and orders were issucd to the Governor of Geor- 
cessions of territory from the Indians, and to establish | gia to call out the militia, and to defend the State. The 
temporary boundary lines. Timmy recollection serves me orders necessarily left much to the diseretion of the Go- 
correctly, Georgia negotiated with those Indians, prior to | vernor, as the agent of the United States. Under these 
the adoption of the Constitution, ten treatics, commenc- discretionary orders, troops were ordered out, and taken 
ing in the year seventeen hundred and seventy-three. into the service of the United States. 7 hey were arm- 

How shall we estimate the expenses incurred by Geor- ed by the United States, and while in service, Were sub- 
gia on thisitem? It must be recollected that she paid | sisted by the United States, and provided with transpor- 
the expenses of holding these treaties, made usual presents | tation, Re. by them. Phese services were not rendered 
to the Indians, and paid the sums stipulated as considera- į to the State. Under the Constitution, they could not be 
tion for cessions of territory. As our own experience on rendered to the State. The State had surrendered the 
the subject of Indian treatics has been considerable, 1 ask | power to declare and prosecute a war-—that power was 
gentlemen to aid me in this estimate, and they will find | solely vested in the United States. From the necessity 
that this is an important item in the general account, Be- of the case, ona sudden emergency or threatened inva- 
sides, the State appropriated large sums of moncy towards sion, the State could act, and call out trocps for protec- 
the cxlinguishinent of the Inhan title to the territory | Gon 3 but in this the State only neted as the agent of the 
within ber chartered miis Add to this, that Georgia United States, so constituted by the Constituuion, and the 
was driven, before her adoption of the Constitution, to ea paling Wek ne to such a state of things is u 
declare war agamst the tadians on her borders, to defend of the United States. Gne of the con tions 
hier otherwise unprotceted frontiers agsinst the horrid 


the strongest imtucements, for the States to sure 


be 
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to the United’States’ a portion of their sovereignty, was | ers on the part of Georgia, who unequivocally dery that 
the additional security derived from the guarantee of! this claim was included in that reservation. They give 
defence from ell the confederated States, Prohibited | as a reason for their-confidence, what to my mind js con- 
to maintain’ an army or carry on warlike operations, the | clusive in favor of their accuracy, that they had no pow- 
United States were bound to protect Georgia against j-er from their Government ‘to negotiate concerning this 
the hostile savages, without the request of Georgia ; and | matter at all. This is a point in which they could not 
Georgia, on an emergency, was bound to take measures | be mistaken, and gives effect to their positive statement, 
for her own protection, without the express orders of the | to the exclusion of the vague, uncertain, and equivocal 
United States. These considerations show that these | statements of the United States’ Commissioners, on which: 
services could not have been other than national. But} we rest our defence. Beyond this, if I mistake not, 
we have no need to resort to abstract reasoning to prove | there is a letter from Mr. Gallatin, another of our Com. 
this : for, in the case under consideration, we have the | missioners, that he has no recollection of this claim be- 
express orders of the President for calling out these | ing included within the reservation in the deeds We 
troops, besides the fact of their recognition as United | assume a fact of payment in a particular way, to avoid 
States’ troops, and of their being armed and subsisted by | our obligation to pay these demands, and we fail in the 
the, United States, that establish, beyond dispute, the | proof. The evidence offered establishes, beyond doubt, 
light in which they were viewed by the United States at | our assumption to be wrong. Suppose, sir, this were a 
the time the services were rendered.’ It is not disputed | transaction between individuals, in which such a defence 
but the officers and men engaged in this campaign per- | had been relied upon, which had totally failed, who 
formed services for which they are entitled to pay. I| would hesitate a moment in pronouncing judgment against 
think it has been indisputably shown, that these services | the party who set it up ?. Driven from this defence, in- 
were performed for the United States. Upon whom, | stead of promptly providing to pay the demand, and to 
then, let me ask, rests the responsibility to make them | remedy our injustice, gentlemen now interpose a new 
compensation? YT answer, upon the Government of the | objection. ‘The demand is a stale one ; various officers 
United States. A debt is incurred by us—it is not pre- | of the Government, and Committees of this House, have 
tended it ‘has been paid.- ~ i reported against it. Sir, this course’ would not be ‘toler- 
ñ 1802, Georgia ceded her wild lands, lying beyond | ated in an individual ; and why isit more tolerable in the 
her present limits, to the United States. Pending the | Government? What is the objection? We say to the 
negotiation for the cession, the Georgia Commissioners | claimants—‘ True, you have rendered this service for 
interposed claims for indemnity for expenses incurred | us, and you have not been paid: we have endeavored 
by her in defence of the ceded territory. It was finally | to prove that we paid your State, but have failed : you 
agreed upon between the two Governments, that there | have prosecuted your claim, but by means of one pre- 
should be rescrved and paid to Georgia, of the first nett | text and another, we have been able to baffle your ef- 
prececds of the sales of the lands ceded, $1,250,000, for | forts to compcl us to pay ; to procrastinate and keep you. 
indemnity for the expenses incurred in defence of the | from your just due, for five and thirty years; and now 
territory, and this is stipulated for in the deed of cession. | we will set up the delay we have ourselves occasioned, 
You are now told, sir, the claim in dispute was included | and the staleness of the demand, as a reason for with- 
inthe: sum reserved to be paid in the deed. ‘The fair | holding payment altogether !? . Such a defence to a just 
import of the terms of the compact, the plain legal con- | claim is discreditable to the Government, and would con- 
struction of the instrument, will not embrace these claims. sign to infamy any individual who would sct it up. 
We have seen that the services were not rendered to the There is still one other objection to the payment of 
State ; that they could: not have been so rendered with- | this claim, urged with much earnestness, and some plau- 
out a violation of the Constitution of the United States. sibility. Gentlemen are unwilling to insert a clause in 
‘The officers and soldiers had no claim against Georgia: |a common appropriation bill to pay the demand; but 
for they were ‘ordered into the service of the United | would have it brought fofward in a separate bill, Y 
States, reccived into that service, armed by the United | should have preferred, much preferred, to have had the 
“tates, subsisted as United States’ troops, and retained | claim provided for in that way; but this proposition 
in the service as such. i does not rest on individual motion, without previous 
Jf such is the legal construction and operation of the ! notice. It iş made by direction of one of the Standing 
contract, and we are at liberty to look beyond the writ- | Committees of this House, who liave investigated the 
ing, how are the facts? Let it be borne in mind, that | claim, made a detailed. report on it, concluding with a 
the United States, in setting, up a discharge from liabili-| resolution for this motion, which has:been printed and 
ty, arising from the inclusion of the claim in the / laid on our tables. Weare not taken by surprise with 
§ 1,250,009 rescrvation, admit the claim would be valid iit; it has the usual Sanction of a committee. Sir, the 
if not so included. “ We claim this debt is extinguished | best way, when we find ourselves in debt, is to pay our 
by the reservation in the decd, and we scek to prove | creditors as soon as we can, and:not delay justice, while 
our exemption by proof of facts beyond the deed, which | we dispute whether the money shall be brought from 
donot appear init. In pursuing this course, tbe Unit- | our coffers in a silken purse ora leather bag. Much as I 
ed States také upon themselves the burden of proof. | should have preferred a separate bill, ł cannot delay this 
Whatis the evidence adduced? It consists of but one | payment on that account. The question is now before 
item, and isa letter ftom one of the Commissioners on j us; has been discussed. Yam called upon to vote on it. 
the part of the United States who made the agreement. | I think the claim just, and will not add to the injustice 
It does not assert the fact that this claim was included in | we have already done to the claimants, by giving a vote 
the reservation, but sets forth a vague and indistinct re- | to postpone them to a future period, merely because it 
collection that something was said about it during the might be more convenient, cr more consonant with our 
negotiations, aud urges various reasons to show that, by | usual practice, to pay in some other Way. 
possibility, it might have been included ! | Mr. BURGES considered that, as the claim had been 
__ This letter, falling below the dignity of proof, fuils of| so long before Congress, without having satisfied the 
its object, and is wholly unsatisfactory. Here, then, | Georgia militia, that it was but just it ought to be decid- 
these claimants might rest in safety, They have chosen | ed. “ft had been shown that the militia were called out 
not to do s9 5 but, in abundant caution, to offer evidence | —that the call was sanctioned by the United States— 
to rebut all pretence of proof in the Commissioners kt- | that the pay-roll was sent here; andit has always been 
ter. They adduce the statement of the two Commission- | considered@ to be a claim cf citizens of Georgia on the 
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United States for services rendered for the United 
States. He hoped, then, that the irregularity of in- 
troducing the claim into the appropriation bill would not 
‘lead gentlemen to refuse a decision. TI ices } 
ing been rendered, and the applications. haying been 
perseveringly made’ for payment, it is just to come to a 
final settlement. He was of opinion that these claims 
were not embraced in the sum given by the United States 
to Georgia. If they had been, there would have been 
some tribunal established to ascertain the amount of the 
claims. It was not regarded by the citizens as a part of 
the expenses of the State : for they never looked to the 
State for reimbursement, but always looked upon it as a 
debt of the, United States. Had this been included in 
the State expenditure, for which 1,250,000 dollars was 
given, there would have been some negotiation, some 
act, some official documents, which would have shown. 
this was the fact. He denied that any State Government 
could negotiate away the claims of its citizens. He 
knew not by what authority such sale or disposal of 
claims could be made. The principle ought to be resist- 
ed. Justice has been postponed for more than thirty 
years ; and we are doubly called on, at this time, to show 
that the United States Government is above being in- 
fluenced in opposition to the interests of Georgia, by 
any of the collisions which have recently occurred. 

Mr. M’COY replied: to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, [Mr. Bunexs,] that it was a mistake, that these 
troops were ordered into service by the President of 
the United States ; that, on the contrary, the greater por- 
tion of them was called into service by the Governor of 
Georgia, contrary to the orders of President Washing- 
ton, and not for the purpose of defending the frontier 
settlers, but to carry on an offensive war ; to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country, contrary to the will and 
wish of the President, and that was the reason why Ge- 
neral Washington had refused payment. This claim 
never has been assumed by this Government as just 
against this Government. When the claim had its origin, 
inthe years 1792, 1793, and 1794, this Government 
was very poor, and the People had not learned the way 
to the Government for all moneyed matters with the fa- 
cility that they do now; that it was within his know- 
ledge, that, in the years 1790, 1791, 1792, and 1793, the 
State of Virginia was keeping up companies of rangers 
to guard her extensive Western frontier at her own ex- 
pense. Virginia, too, had ceded her lands West of the 
river Ohio to the United States, a part of which had 
been conquered by her troops, at her own expense, to 
wit: the Illinois and Wabash countries. In the deed of 
cession from Virginia to the United States, there was a 
similar provision to that in the Georgia cession, that Vir- 
ginia should receive from the United States the amount 
of her expenses incurred in conquering said country. 
This, with other facts and circumstances, satisfied him, 
that this claim had been merged in the $ 1,250,900 pro- 
mised to be paid to Georgia for t“ expenses incurred in 
relation to said territory.” In 1802, it will be seen by 
the report of the Committee of Claims, that it was be- 
lieved that this claim was about to be provided for in 
the deed. of cession, on which, the Commissioners on 
behalf of Georgia, and those of the United States, were 
then treating. lr 1803, the claim was referred to the 
same Committee, when they applied to the Attorney 
General, Lincoln, one of the Commissioners on the part 
of the United States, who answered them with the let- 
ter which has been so often read to the House, giving 
his opinion, and stating his recollections, on which that 
Committee reported against the claim. In the years 
1804, 1805, and 1806, the claim was, each year, re- 
ported against, and peters to their report of 1803 ; 
from the latter date, this claim lay dormant up to the 
year 1816, which induced him to believe that the Peo- 
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ple of Georgia considered it provided for in the deed 
of cession, because no one could charge the delegation 
of Géorgia in this House of a neglect of duty ; that 
about the latter period, he believed Georgia had. receiv- 
ed from the United States the whole, ôr a greater part 
of the $1,250,000, when this claim was brought before 
the House, and referred toa select Committee, at the 
instance of a gentleman, then a member of this House, 
from that State. He stated, that no one could tell the 
amount of this claim ; that no regular muster rolls were 
kept of their services ; that the State of Georgia ought 
to pay the claim, because he was fully convinced that 
that State had received full compensation from the Unit- 
ed States. ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS admitted that this mode of introduc- 
ing claims of this character into an appropriation bill 
was unusual, but not unprecedented. In 1818, when 
Mr. Lowndes was Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, the claim of Gelston, of New York, more 
equivocal in its character than the present, was inserted 
in the General Appropriation Bill, and was allowed. He 
hoped that the gentlemen who conceded the justice of 
this claim would not vote against it on account of this 
irregularity. The clause allowing Gelston $130,000 
was moved by Mr. Lowndes, whose justice and expe- 
rience no one would dispute. He made some addition 
al observations in reply to the gentleman who had just 
resumed his seat. If the services were rendered, they 
were rendered for the United States, because the Com- 
stitution recognises no power in any State to enter into 
a war with any foreign or independent Power : and as 
she could not do this, she cannot be made liable for the 
expenses incurred in the prosecution of lawful war. He 
referred to a variety of other facts and’ circumstances 
to prove the justice of the claims, and the obligation 
on the part of the United States to allow them. If the 
claims had been merged in the $1,250,000, as some 
gentlemen seem to think, the Secretary of War would 
have stated that such was the fact, instead of making 
the report which he sent to the House. ; 

Mr. DWIGHT made a reply to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Georgia, which had a reference to him. 
In reference tothe clause which had been inserted to 
pay the officers of the militia who had assembled here 
under a resolution of the House, it was authorized by 
the House, while the report of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, on which this appropriation is founded, has 
neither been approved nor rejected by the House. The 
case of Gelston, referred to by the gentleman from 
North Garolina, is full of danger, if a parallel case. 
‘That gentleman has not shown that the appropriation to 
which he refers was not authorized by some law. It was 
admitted by the gentleman from North Carolina, as well 
as by the gentleman from Rhode Island, that this course 
is unusual. He would suggest that the amendment be 
rejected, and that this claim be reported ina distinet 
bill. He thought, if the Committee allowed this appro- 
priation to be engrafted on the bill, it would destroy the 
effect of the labors of the Committee appointed to ar- 
range the business before the House. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania |Mr. Stewart] has given notice that 
he will move to amend the bill by introducing an ap- 
propriation for the Cumberland road. If so, other gen- 
tlemen might follow that example, and thus the whole 
of the business will be thrown into confusion. 

Mr. HAYNES said, the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Dwuieur] objects to the amend- 
ment, because it is not included in the business reported 
by the committee, as necessary to be transacted within 
the remnant of the session. If the objection is entitled 
to weight, it would equally preclude an appropriation 
in any shape whatever. When-the length of time which 
has elapsed since the services, on whieh the claim is 
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founded, is considered, the numerotis reports and docu- 
ments on the subject, which have been accumulating 
from year to year, and which. must necessarily be exam- 
ined, it is obvious that_no committee could make up a 
satisfactory report, until so late a period of the session, 
that no bill, which might be reported, could pass in the 
ordinary routine of the business of the House. 
_ But, Sir, an honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
-Cxan«x] has called this a stale claim. ThisI deny, Sir. 
‘What is a stale claim?” It is one which hasbeen. permit- 
ted to ‘sleep until the ordinary period within which 
claims. are presented for payment has elapsed. Is this 
the case here? No, Sir. The claim was presented 
shortly after the services were rendered, which has been 
- reiterated from time to time, up to the present moment. 
‘That honorable gentleman contends that the services | 
were not authorized, or, if authorized, that they were 
merged in the compact of 1802. . 
This case lies within a small compass. The first inqui- 
ry of importance is, were or were not the services au- 
thorized. That they were, is sufficiently manifest from 
“the facts that the troops were subsisted by the United 
States ; and such was the emergency in the opinion of 
the General Government, that the Governor of South 
Carolina was directed to aid the Governor of Georgia 
With the militia, of his State ; and the Secretary of War, 
to. whom..the claim. was. referred, reported in its favor. 
But, Sir, Lam surprised at the objection of the honora- 
ble gentleman from. Virginia [Mr. McCoy] who ‘says the 
Governor of Georgia transcended his authority, by car- 
rying offensive operations into the territory of the Indians. 
-~ L would ask any gentleman, acquainted with the in- 
sidious and midnight character of Indian hostility, what 
effectual defence can be set up against it, but by carry- 
ing offensive operations into the Indian couhtry? A 
Yeference to tbe history of the Cherokee war, in 1776, 
and of subsequent operations against the Northwestern 
Indians, in. 1794 and. 1811, fully confirm this. There is 
no other method by which the straggling population of 
tthe frontier could be successfully defended. against the 
“midnight attacks of a savage encmy. But, it is con- 
tended, that the claims are merged in the consideration 
promised by the United States for our Western territory, 
by the compact of 1812. And what is. the testimony 
in favor of this assertion? ‘he only evidence produced 
Ys the letter of Mr. Lincoln, consisting of vague and un- 
certain, recollections, and obviously a professional opi- 
“nion in favor of a client. l 
` On. the. other band, the claims are supported by the 
letter of James Jackson, of the 5th of April, 1802, to 
the Governor of Georgia, in which he states that the 
Commissioners of the United States insisted on pur- 
chasing the territory for.one million of dollars, that 
the Georgia Commissioners had contended for fifteen 
hundred thousand, or a million with interest, but that 
they had finally determined to take thirteen hundred 
thousand, as circumstances promised speedy payment. 
~. In another part of the sameletter he states that Mr. 
Milledge had procured the adoption of a resolution re- 
ferring the claims to the Secretary of War. This would 
be sufficient to.show that they were not merged in the 
compact; but it- becomes indisputable when it is recol- 
lected that the sum.was twelve hundred and fifty and 
not thirteen hundred thousand, and that, nothwithstand. 
ing, the compact was concluded within twenty days af | 
ter. Mr. Milledge’s reference of the claim to the De- 
spartment of War, the investigation was continued, and 


a report presented in the Winter of 1803, taking no no- 
«tice. of the merge contended for. But, Si, in addition | 
sto this, the certificate of James Jackson and Abraham 
- Baldwin: distinctly ‘and explicitly denies that any part. 
-oE the. twelve hundred and. fifty “thousand dollars was ; 

agreed tobe accepted in payment of these claims. ` 


Sir, if I understood the honorable gentleman from 
Kentucky, (Mr. CrAnxE,}]-he objects to the certificate of 
Jackson and Baldwin, as depending upon the uncertain 
recollection of thirty years. If that. gentleman will re- 
fer to.the certificate, hé will find that it bears date on the 
12th day of December, 1803, within nine days.after the 


letter of Mr. Lincoln was ‘written, and within Jess than 


two years from the date of that compact, to which they 
refer. But, Sir, the reason assigned by those geéntle- 
men is conclusive that these claims were not included. 
They. state that they had no authority to treat of any 
other matter than the sale of the Western territory. of 
Georgia. Sir, 1 have now before me the Constitution of 
Georgia, and the acts passed under it, authorizing the 
sale of its Western territory to the United States, which 
confine the authority of the Commissioners to that sub- 
ject. I will not waste the time of the House by reading 
them, but will conclude with the remark, that the cha- 
tacter of James Jackson and Abraham Baldwin are 
equally above the suspicion of stating what is not true, 
or of transcending the authority conferred on them by 
the Constitution and laws of Georgia. 

The question being then taken, the amendment moved 
by Mr. VANCE forthe payment of the Georgia Militia 
Claim was adopted. Ayes 73, Noes 62. 

Mr. DWIGHT moved to fill the blank in the following 
item, viz.: “For defraying the expenses incidental in 
making examinations and surveys authorized by the act 
of 30th April, 1824 dollars,” with the sum of 
$30,000. r 

Mr. RIVES, who had yesterday proposed to strike out 
this entire item, now expressed his intention to defer that 
motion until the bill should come into the House, in order 
to avoid delaying its passage through the Committee. The 
question being put on this amendment, the Ayes were 
50, the Noes 47. No quorum having voted, the question 
was again taken, when the amendment was adopted, Ayes 
74, Noes 51. 

On motion of Mr. DWIGHT, an appropriation of $510, 
being a balance due to the Superintendent of the Cum- 
berland road, was agreed to by the Committee. 

Mr. COCKE moved to amend the item ‘‘ for pay of the 
army and subsistence of officers, in such a manner as not 
to include the allowance of double rations, except to offi- 
cers commanding garrisons and military posts.” 

On this motion considerable discusssion was had between 
Messrs. COCKE, M’LANE, of Del. COOK, DWIGHT, 
FORSYTH, WEBSTER, VANCE, and STORRS, which 
resulted in the adoption of Mr. COCKE’S amendment, 
with an understanding that the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means should ascertain, with more preci- 
sion, thesstate of the laws on this whole subject, and be 
prepared to state that information on Monday next. ° 

‘The Committee then tose, and reported the bill as 
amended. ‘ge i 


.Monvay, Fresrvany 19, 1827. 
CANAL AROUND THE MUSCLE SHOALS. 


Mr. MOORE, of Alabama; submitted the following : 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Roads and Canals be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing 
a survey and examination of the Muscle Shoals, in the 
Tennessee river, with a view to the location of a Canal. 

Mr. MOORE said, in offering this resolution, he would 
ask the indulgence of the House fora single moment 
only, whilst he attempted to recommend the subject of 
this resolution to their. favorable consideration. The im- 
provement of the navigation of the Tennessee river, at 
the point contemplated, (said he,) will be deemed an ob- 


ject of the very last importance, not only to the State of 


Alabama, but likewise to those of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Mississippi, Louisiana, and the Western part of Vir- 
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ginia. Immediately after the passage of the law of 1824, 
authorizing the President to procure the necessary plans 
and estimates upon thé subject of Roads and Canals, the 
delegations of the States of Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, addressed a joint communication to Mr. Mon- 
roe, relative to the importance of this improvement in a 
national point of view. They received a reply from Mr. 
Calhoun, the then Secretary of War, stating the Presi- 
dent was fully impressed with its importance, and that he 
viewed this as justly belonging to the first class of ob- 
jectsto which his attention would be directed, in the 
execution of the law to which I-have referred... At each 
subsequent sessiun of Congress, I have urged the con- 
sideration of this subject upon the attention of the pre- 
zent Secretary of War.. 1 presume that objects of great- 
er magnitude have heretofore claimed his consideration, 
but we hope the time has now arrived, when this subject 
will engage the attention of that Department. The State 
of Alabama, it is truie, is among the youngest sisters re- 
ceived into the Federal family, but we hope none the 
less respectable, nor are her legitimate claims upon the 
General Government to be postponed or altogether de- 
ferred upon this account ; and I would fondly hope, that, 
as from this circumstance, her own resources must bé 
more limited, her claim upon this Government, for 
her parental and benign aid in the prosecution of this 
work, would be strengthened and supported. This may 
justly be said to be an object purely national in its cha- 
racter, and within the contemplation of the law which 
has been the basis of the system of Internal Improvement, 
which has been prosecuted From information which 
can be relied upon, I am authorized to state, that from 
fifty to fifty-five thousand bales of cotton descend the 
Tennessee, through the Muscle Shoals, annually, and that 
the cost of transportation, the distance of from twenty- 
five to thirty miles only, is frequently fifty cents per bale. 
Thus, jt seems thatthe citizens of this section of coun- 
try pay the enormous tax of more than twenty-seven 
thousand dollars, for the transportation of their product 
the trifling distance of twenty-five or thirty miles, to say 
nothing of the risk in damage and total-loss which fre- 
quently occurs by boats being stove, &c. 

As this would not be deemed a proper occasion to go 
more fully into the discussion of the merits of this propo- 
sition, Twill only add my wishes, that the resolation in- 
stituting the inquiry may be adopted; and that the Com. 
mittee will bestow upon the subject that full and delibe- 
rate investigation which its importance demands, 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


PRINTING OF LAND LAWS. 


Mr. WHIPPLE, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, reported the following resolutions : 

Resolved, Vhat fifteen hundred copies of the Compila- 
tion of the Land Laws, made by the Clerk of this House, 
under a resolution thereof at the last session of Congress, 
be printed under his inspection and superintendence ; 
and that, when printed, he cause the same distribution of 
them to be made as was made of the former edition of the 
Land Laws, under the joint resolution of the 9th of March, 
1818; except as respects the Commissioner of the Gene- 
ral Land Office, who shall receive fifty copies, to be by 
him distributed as they may be required, to persons con- 
nected with the General Land Office, and the remaining 
copies shall be deposited in the Library of Congress, sub- 
ject tothe future disposition of the House of Represen- 
tatives. j 

And beit further resolved, That the expenses incurred 
in the printing, binding, and distribution of-the Land 
Laws, aforesaid, shall be defrayed out of the contingent 
fund of this House. 

Mr. INGHAM moved to amend the resolution in such 
a manner as that the Clerk of the House might receive 


| proposals for the printing, instead of giving it, as o 
course, to the Printers of this House. . 

After some conversation between Mr. INGHAM arid, 
Mr. WHIPPLE, the amendment was agreed to, and the 
resolution, as amended, was adopted. i ers 


PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS. 


The House then passed to the unfinished business ‘of 
Saturday morning, being the consideration of the resolu¢ 
tion moved by Mr. SAUNDERS. ` > 

Mr. F. JOHNSON resumed and continued the course 
of his remarks on the resolution, and having proceeded 
maeron, was again interrupted by the expiration of the 

our, á 


GEORGIA MILITIA CLAIMS. 


The House now proceeded to the unfinished business 
of Saturday, being the consideration of the amendments 
reported by the Committee of the Whole on the Military 

| Appropriation Bill.. The proviso moved by Mr. COCKE, 
and which limited the allowance of double rations to offi- 
cers commanding garrisons and distinct Military Posts, 
was agreed to ; as were the several other amendments to 
the bill which precede the item making appropriations 
for the Georgia Militia Claims. 

On this subject the debate of Saturday was resumed, 
and continued with much spirit until 4 o’clock. 

Mr. SLOANE demanded that the question on this ap- 
propriation be taken by yeas and nays, and it was so or- 
dered by the House. 

Mr. FORSYTH replied to the observations made on 
Saturday by Mi: McCOY, of Virginia. : 

Mr. MINER said, before the vote was taken, he wished 
to submit a few remarks to the House. The first matter 
he should consider would be the amount involved in this 
claim. The Chairman of the Military Committee [Mr. 
Vancx}] proposed 129,000 dollars, (he spoke in round 
numbers.) Did any gentleman suppose this was the 
whole claim? Grant the principal sum, and the interest 
would be demanded next year, asa matter of course. 
The interest on 129,000 dollars for 34 years is 263,000, 
making a sum of 392,000 dollars, which was certainly 
involved in this vote. This was no trifling matter. It 
demanded our serious consideration. True, if the claim 
be just, and unpaid, the amount is not an objection ; but 
when a sum so large is demanded of us, it becomes our 
duty to examine it with ‘care; to scrutinize it closely, 


and to be well satisfied that it ought to be paid. Butis 
this all, Mr. Speaker, that belongs to this claim? What 


is it made up of ? Where are the items ? The first know- 
ledge the House had of the amount demanded was on 
Friday, when the Chairman of the Military Committee 
offered his amendment in Committee of the Whole. The 
report stated no amount due ; merely saying, in this par- 
ticnlar, the claims of the citizens of Georgia were Just, 
and ought to be paid. Sir, when the Committee of Claims 
report favorably on the application of an individual, they 
state an account—they give us the items—we know for 
what we vote. Here, notwithstanding the magnitude of 
the demand, we are favored with nothing specific. Is 
this 129,000 dollars for pay alone ? or is it for pay, tations, 
ammunition, and transportation, in whole, or in part? If 
for pay alone, and we sanction the demand, do we not, in 
effect, assume that the whole of the military operations 
of Georgiain 1792, °3, and *4, against the Indians, wére 
so far authorized by the United Statesas to make us re- 
sponsible for all the expenses incurred by her in that 
war? Will not Georgia come forward with a memorial, 
stating that, though long delayed, the United States’ Go- 
yernment has at length recognized the justice of the 
claims of her citizens to remuneration for services in the 
Creek war of 1792, °3, and ’4; that if it was just the 
United States should pay a part, it is equally clear the 
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whole was a national concern, and demand of usa million | tion. 
more, which.she expended in that contest? Where will 
it end? Who can foresee the termination of this busi: 
ness? The honorable gentleman from Virginia {Mr 
McCor] says, that this claim, as formerly stated and press- 
ed on the House, was 146,000 dollars. How comes it 
tobe less now? Itis manifest, Mr. Speaker, that all is 
uncertainty in respect to this claim, All we know is, that 
the amount demanded is very large, and the demands 
which, may follow indefinite. No partners in a private 
eoncern, would pay an account, even if justin principle, 
upon such loose and vague statements. They would 
know what the whole amount of the demand was. And 
shall we be less prudent of the public money? Suppose 
we go home to our constituents—and they are clear sight- 
ed and. intelligent—should. they say tous, ‘* Well, you 
have paid the old Georgia claim at last.” Yes. Can you 
tell us‘of what items the $129,000 was madeup? Why 
was that precise amount demanded and paid ? What was 
it for? For one, Sir, I could not give a satisfactory an- 
swer. The Military Committee have furnished us with 
no document—no account, containing the. information. 
In this view of the subject, it would seem to me proper 
to lay this matter over until. another session, when it can 
be more fully investigated and better understood. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I wish to make one remark in re- 
spect to the original question of the claim. On this point 
I-pronounce no decided opinion. - 1. donot deem itne- 
cessary to the course of argument 1 mean to take. But I 
will say, that these services were said to be rendered 
while Washington was in power as your President ; they 
were urged upon the Executive Government, or upon 
Congress, while the transactions were recent and perfect- 
ly understood ; they were pressed here by the able re- 
presentation from Georgia, when all the circumstances of 
the case were fresh in recollection, and rejected again 
and again. The presumption is strong, therefore, that 
they were not just—that the United States ought not to 
pay them. But whether the claim was originally just or 
not, I think we are not now called upon to decide. 

Thetrue point upon which this question should turn, 
appears to me to'be the just construction of the conven- 
tion entered into by the United States and Georgia in 
1802. To this I invite the particular attention of the 
House. Georgia and the United States had been long en- 
gaged in perplexing disputes. Georgia urged her claims 
for her militia for services-rendcred ; the United States 
refused to pay them. The United States urged Georgia 
to make a cession of the wild land claimed by her ; Geor- 
gia declined to make such cession. At length, in 1802, 
the Commissioners or Agents of both parties. met, and 
made a settlement of the matter in dispute. Georgia 
agreed to cede those lands; the United States stipulated 
to pay her one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars-—to grant, under certain circumstances, the Yazoo 
claim—-and to extinguish, within the limits of Georgia, 
the Indian title.. The 1,250,000 dollars has been paid ; 
five millions have been paid to settle the disputed claims 
inthe ceded territory ; more than a million has been ex- 
pended in-extinguishing the Indian title in Georgia—so 
that between seven and eight millions of dollars bave 
been paid by the United States in consequence of that 
convention with her.. Task here, is it not a fair presump- 
tion that, when so important a settlement was making, 
and so much money stipulated to be paid, all matters 
in dispute were to be settled? When individuals have 
had disputed accounts of long standing, and finally come 
to.a settlement, and receipts in full are passed, is it not 
understood that all mattersin controversy are adjusted ? 
To meat appears hardly -possible.that the United States, 
W-making-this convention ‘with Georgia, intended to 
leave, or Se this old, often pressed claim, unsatis 
fied and unsettled for future dispute and endless litiga- 


It does not seem to me reasonable to suppose so. 
Let us then leok to the Convention itself—mark its 
terms, and consider its spirit. In the construction of an 
instrument solemnly entered into, it is a sound rule, that 
to every word and sentence, a meaning shall be ‘given if 
possible. Words shall. not be. presumed’ to-have been 
used idly; and without signification. Now, Sir, what are 
the words of. that. Convention ? In. speaking of the 
$ 1,250,000 stipulated to be paid hy the United States to 
Georgia, we find these very explicit words: ‘f As a çon- 
sideration for the expenses incurred by the said State in 
relation to the said territory.” What can be more 
clear ? This million and a quarter was to be paid to 
the State of Georgia ‘as a consideration for the ex- 
penses incurred by the said State in relation to the 
said territory.” What expenses? The answer is ob- 
vious. The militia expenses in carrying on the Creek 
war. The very expenses of which the claim before us 
isa part. What other meaning can it have ? 

Feeling the pressure of this obvious interpretation—of 
this plain. construction—the Chairman of the Military 
Committee [Mr. Vance]. objects, 1st. -That Messrs. 
Jackson and Baldwin, the Georgia Commissioners, cer- 
tify that these claims were not included; on the other 
hand, Mr. Lincoln, one of the United States’ Coramis- 
sioners, thinks they were included.. But surely the re- 
collections of no men are to be permitted to come in and 
explain away the clear expression of a solemn compact. 
It is wholly inadmissible. Again, he says, these are not 
the claims of Georgia, but of the citizens of Georgia. 1 
do not admit the distinction. These are no private claims, 
growing out of a private contract, The militia of Geor- 
gia are a part of the Governmentof the State—they were 
called into service by the authority of the State, marched 
on public service under the officers of the State, It was 
a State matter—the State has urged the claim here. F 
cannot see how, with the least propriety, the distiriction 
can be sustained. Georgia was responsible to the citi- 
zens whom she had called into the service, even though 
the United States might be ultimately irresponsible to 
her. Again: itis said that this million and a quarter was, 
in fact, a consideration, not as the words express it, € for 
expenses incurred by the said State, in relation to said 
territory,” but for the purchase of the land : that these 
words were used to soothe Virginia, who would. other- 
wise be displeased, as she had made a cession of her 
Western lands without any such consideration. Sir, I 
consider this as an abandonment of the question, ; as con- 
ceding, in fact, the whole matter. What Sir! these words 
used in that important Convention, to quiet Virginia! to 
soothe Virginia! Is that intelligent State irritated without 
cause, and soothed by means like this? Quiet Virginia, 
forsooth! So this million two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars is solemnly declared to be paid “as a considera- 
tion for the expenses incurred by the said State in relation 
to the said territory,” when in fact itmeant no such thing, 
and was. only intended to.soothe the irritated feelings of 
Virginia! Icannot so conceive it ; and when the intelli- 
gent gentleman who gave us this construction, is driven 
to such ground, it is fair to conclude no better could be 
taken. If adoubt should still exist, that doubt would be 
removed by a- statement of the fact, that Mr. Madison 
was one of the Commissioners who negotiated the Con- 
vention with Georgia. He surely would not be suspect- 
edof introducing a clause so little respectful to Virginia 
as this meaning would render it. 7 

Mr. Speaker: the idea that this large sum was given 
as a consideration for the land; that this was a land pur- 
chase on the part of the United States; that the Gene- 
ral Government bought this land of Georgia ; is more 
specious, and demands a more particular answer. In ex- 
amining this matter, it willbe necessary to go back, and 
look a little into its history—to inquire into the situation 
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and title to.the Western lands. And here, Sir, I deny | 
that these Western lands, ceded by Georgia to the Unit- 
ed States, were at any time absolutely the property of that 
State. Her title was qualified—limited—not absolute. 
I do not présent my individual opinions alone. The 
ground I take is that of men far wiser than myself. So 
early as 1779, ’80, the attention of the State was turn- 
ed to this subject. It was considered that the contest was 
sustained by the common blood and ‘treasure : that the 
sacrifices were general ; and that the waste wilds of the 
‘West ought to be a common ‘prize—a fand for the benefit 
of all the States, after leaving to each of them whose 
charters extend over the land, a liberal domain. So early 
as May, 1779, the State of Maryland presented to Con- 
gress, through her Delegates, a paper having relation to 
the delay of that State in coming into the Confederacy, 
from which I take leave to read an extract: “Is it possi- 
ble that those States who are ambitiously grasping at ter- 
ritories, to which, in our judgment, they have not the 
least shadow of exclusive right, will use with greatei mo- 
deration the increase of wealth and power derived from 
those territories, when acquired, than what they have dis- 
played in their endeavors to acquire them? We think 
not ; we are convinced the same spirit which hath prompt- 
ed them to insist on a claim so extravagant, so repugnant 
to every principle of justice, so incompatible with the ge- 
neral welfare of all the States, will urge them on to add 
oppression to injustice. If they should not be incited 
by a superiority of wealth or strength to oppress by open 
force their less wealthy and less powerful neighbors, yet, 
the depopulation, and consequently the impoverishment 
of those States, will necessarily follow, which, by an un- 
fair construction of the Confederation, may be stripped 
of a common interest in, and the common benefits deri- 
vable from the Western country.” Again, the same pa- 
per says, ‘*We are convinced policy and justice require 
that a country unsettled at the commencement of this 
war, claimed by the British Crown, and ceded to it’ by 
the treaty of Paris, if wrested from the common enemy 
by the blood and treasure of thirteen States, should be 
considered as a common property, subject to be par- 
celled out by Congress into free, convenient, and inde- 
pendent governments, in such manner, and at such times, 
as the wisdom of that assembly shall hereafter direct.” 
Į wish it distinctly to be observed, that I go into this in- 
vestigation for the purpose of showing what is the true 
construction of the Convention of 1802, between Geor- 
gia and the United States, to prove that other considera- 
tions existed for the cession of the Western lands by. 
Georgia, and that, therefore, the million and a quarter, 
paid by the United States to Georgia, under that Con- 
vention, was, as it purports to have been, for “ expenses 
incurred by that State in relation to said territory,” of 
which her militia claim forms a part. In 1781, Maryland 
joined the confederacy; and in the act authorizing their 
Delegates to ratify the articles, is this remarkable clause: 
“ And itis hereby declared, that, by acceding to the said 
“Confederation, this State doth not relinquish, or intend 
“ to relinquish, any right or interest she hath with the 
“other united or confederated States, to the back coun- 
“try; -but claims the same as fully as was done by the 
«Legislature of this State in their declaration, which 
* stands entered on the Journals of Congress: this State, 
‘relying on the justice of the several States hereafter, 
‘as to the said claim made by said State.” 

In 1784, Congress resolved—I beg leave to say that it 
is rather my purpose to attract the attention of the House 
to the subject, and to place it before members.in a gene- 
ral view, than to weary them, by reading in detail long’ 
extracts or old resolves—in 1784, Congress entered into 
a resolution, of which this is an extract: ‘Congress, by 
“ their resolution of September 6, 1780, having thought 
‘it advisable to press upon the States haying claims to 


“the Western country, a liberal surrender of á portion of 
ss their territorial claims,” &c. This preamble goes on to 


speak of a resolution of the 10th October, same year; 
and of that of the “17th April, 1783, wherein, statifig 
«“ the national debt, and expressing their reliance for its 


“discharge, on the prospect of vacant territory,” &c. 
they proceed, among other things, to resolve,” ‘* That 
«the same subject be again presented to the considera- 
«stion of the said United States ; that they bé urged to 
ss consider that, the war being now brought toa happy 
‘termination, by the personal services of our soldiers ; 
«the supplies of property by our citizens, and loans of 
ss money from them as well as from foreigners ; these se- 
sé veral creditors have a right to expect that funds shall 
«be provided on which they may rely for their indemni- 
«fication ; that Congress will consider vacant territory 
“as an important resource; and that, therefore, ‘the 
“said States be earnestly pressed, by immediate and 
‘liberal cession, to forward these necessary ends, and to 
« promote the harmony of the Union.” 

Virginia, with justice and magnanimity, came forward 
and receded her Western lands, and expressly enjoined 
on Congress to press upon the other States a similar ces- 
sion. in the act of Virginia to authorize the Delegates of 
that State, in Congress, to convey to the United States all 
the night of that Commonwealth tothe Territory North- 
westward of the Ohio, these words are found: * In full 
confidence that Congress will, in justice to this State, for 
the liberal cession she hath made, earnestly press upon 
the other States, claiming large tracts of waste and uncul- 
tivated territory, the propriety of making cessions equally 
liberal for the common benefit and support of the Union.” 
Congress passed resolve after resolve, calling on North 
Carolina and Georgia to make such cession; not as a 
boon, notas a gratuity, but as an act of justice. I have 
said that the claim of Georgia was not absolute, but only 
qualified to the lands West of, and claimed by her. Geor- 
gia was a regal Government. The State, under thé old 
order of things had no right, if I am properly informed, 
to the soil. The right of soil was in the King, and he 
had the power to dispose of it. Nor were her chartered 
limits without dispute. Look at the limits of territory 
assigned to West Florida, by the commission of her Gov- 
ernor (Peter Chester) in 1770, and if 1 mistake not, it 
would interfere materially with the chartered limits of 
Georgia. All these considerations go to show, that 
Georgia was not the rightful and absolute proprietor of 
the country West of her. It was a common prize, won 
from the common enemy. It had been purchased by Ma- 
ryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the other States. 
The price was their blood, their toil, and’ their common 
suffering ; and it justly belonged to the whole, and was 
so considered by the States and the Old Congress. 

Consider, sir, for a moment : in 1790, when the first 
census was taken, Georgia contained 82,548 inhabitants ; 
of these only 13,103 were free white males over 16, Dur- 
ing the war, the number, of course, must have been less. 
With such a comparatively inconsiderable force for de- 
fence, is it just to say that she conquered all the wild 
country lying West of her from the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi? that she should be entitled to the whole? It 
would be unreasonable, and so it was deemed by her sis- 
ter States. Ihave shown, therefore, that there were con: 
siderations of sufficient weight to induce the cession to 
the United States, without considering the $1,250,000 as 
‘making any portion of it, and that, therefore, it is just as 
fair to conclude, as the words clearly express, that the 
sam named was meant to pay Georgia for ‘ expenses in- 
curred in defending that territory,” and that these militia 
services were a part of this expense, and clearly settled 
by that Convention. 

But, ithas been asked, why are not these claims parti- 
cularly specified ? Forthe best ofall reasons. If every 
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thing was meant to be included, and a final settlement of 
all disputes made, it. were better the words should be 
general. If an attempt had been made to specify and 


particularize, then, indeed, if a single item were omitted, 


the. payment of such item or claim might be urged with 
j What claims were there to absorb this 
On the whole, 
Mr. Speaker, from the great uncertainty of the amount 
which may be involved in this.-vote ; the imperfect state- 
ments on which we are called to act; the doubt which a 
claim rejected:again and again, when it was recent and 
perfectly-understood, and ‘when Washington was at the 
head of the Government, from. the.. fact,that in his time 
there was a final settlement with Georgia, and a large sum 
paid her, in which, by the terms of the settlement as well 
as its spirit, this claim. was merged and settled ; I am 


some propriety. 


1,250,000 dollars? Are any shown? 


compelled to give to the amendment my decided negative. 
Mr. VANCE said: When I offered the amendment in 


Committee-of the Whole to. this bill, for the. payment of 


those claims, and the remarks, brief as they then were, 
giving an explanation of the views of the Military Com- 
mittee, I certainly did not expect that the report, the 
claims, and the manner of their introduction, would call 
forth such a determined opposition; and, at the same 
time, subject the author of the report, and the commit- 
tee of which he isa member, to such a severe castiga- 
tion, for the manner that duty pointed to hjm and them, 
as the only method:of. getting a decision on. those long, 
and, I will say, unjústly. deferred claims, during the pre- 
sent session of Congress. ` 


Sir, Iam aware of the importance of the time of this 


House, and precious as it may be, if more of it should 
be consumed in the discussion of this subject than a due 
regard to economy might dictate, I trust that at least I 
may claim the indulgence of the House whilst I answer 
some of the objections that have been urged against the 
admission of those claims, and particularly against the 
propriety of engrafting into the Military Appropriation 
Billan amendment, for the object of enabling the Secre- 
tary. of War to have them liquidated and paid. ‘Sir, the 
Committee on Military Affairs has just cause of complaint 
Gf indeéd complaining-would do any good,) for the man- 
ner in which the investigation of those claims was urged 
upon them 5 and now, after they have discharged their 
duty, members are still dissatisfied, and complain of the 
manner of introducing them into the Appropriation Bill. 
In the first place, we were compelled, under the direct 
and. positive orders of the House, to act the part of chan- 
cellors in this investigation, and that,too, contrary to what 
we. believed, under the rales of the House, were proper- 
ly referrible to us as a Committee: for it will be recol- 
lected that, in the early part of the session, I moved, un- 
der the direction of the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
he discharged from those claims, and to send them to a 
Select Committee. This the House refused to do, and 
we were compelled to undertake the investigation. Not- 
withstanding the. files of documents were so formidable 
in their appearance that they carried terror into the Mili- 
tary Department of this House, who would willingly have 
surrendered the honor of their reduction to order to other 
handa—yet, doit we must. There was no retracting from 
this formidable array of documents and reports: all must 
be reduced to order—not by chancellors, but by a plain 
matter-of-fact’ Committee’ on Military Affairs. © Under 
these circumstances, we undertook the task, and’ we have 
performed the duty, imperfectly, perhaps, but to the best 
of our judgments, and with a desire to do justice; rely- 
ing on no former reports, but, as far as we were able, from 
the limited time we could spare from other duties, we 


formed our opinions on the documents and evidence to 


us referred; and after that opinion was formed, we were 
unanimous in our wishes that such disposition should be 
made of the report as would, if possibi 


sión on them during the preseiit session of Congress. ` 
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To accomplish this. end,.the report was referred to a 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
on its reference, I distinctly stated that I was instructed by 
the Committee to give it that direction, with the avowed 
object of offering a Clause in ‘the Military Appropriation 
Bill to cover those claims. And, Sir, was there any thing 


[unfair in all this? If this ¢ourge’of proceduré.was so un- 


-ustal and pernicious as gentlemen seem to urge, why did 
they not then arrest its progress? Why did they ‘not say 
at once, that a bill must be reported, and take its place 
on the calendar amongst the other orders of the day ? 
That was the time to make the objection, ànd not now; 
that was the time to have assailed the Committee for their 
dereliction from public duty in introducing innovation 
into the legislation of the House, and not at this late hour, 
when rejection here must preclude the possibility of hav- 
ing a decision during the present session of Congress. 

- But I contend that the course adopted by the Commit- 
tee is neither strange nor unusual. This has been so fully 
shown by the member from North Carolina, (Mr. Wit 
Liams, ] and the precedents -which he has read in your 
hearing are so much to the point, that further explanation 
appéars superfluous ; but, in addition to what he has urga 
ed relative to usage in appropriating money, I will state, 
that members misnnderstand the nature of these claims, 
when they urge that they are private in their character. 
Sofar from this being the fact, they are of the most pub- 
lic kind ; they are for services performed under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United State, and for which ser- 
vices payment has been unjustly withheld for more than 
thirty years ; and the disbursements provided for by this 
amendment are to be made in the same way, arid by the 
same authority, that disburses the other sums contained in 
the bill. The Secretary of War, through a paymaster or 
agent, is charged with this duty, and yet we are to be told 
that this is unusual and unprecedented legislation. i 

I will now pay my respects to the member from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Cranre,] who has not only assailed the justice 
of the claims, but he has, with some feeling, and consider- 
able emphasis, dwelt on the imperfections of the report 
of the Committee. “This imperfect report,” says the 
worthy member. Sir, the member is not more conscious 
of the imperfections of this report than its author; but, 
imperfect as it is; I venture the assertion, that it is not as 
much so in point of principles, of facts, and of dates, as 
the worthy member’s speech. _ What does the member 
say? Why, says he, ‘in thirty years after the transac- 
“tion, testimony is introduced to do away the Janguage 
“of the Convention, and the assertions of the Attorney 
t General’s letter.” f 

Sir, how does this matter. stand ? How compares the 
facts with the assertions of the member? Why, Sir, this 
testimony was introduced in less than twenty months from 
the signing of the Convention, and in nine days after the 
production of the Attorney General’s letter; and heré we 
find that he has come. within twenty-eight years of the 
fact relative to one part of the testimony, and within thirty 
years, nine. days wanting, ofthe other. Yes, Sir, imper- 
fect as this report may be, the worthy member cannot 
have read it, or he would not have fallen into this error. 

Now, Sir, let us examine this report, and see what it 
states : it states that the citizens of Georgia performed, 
in the years 92, 3, and 4, military services under the 
United States; and does the member dispute the fact? 
It states that the troops thus employed were armed and 
fed by the Government ; and does the member say that 
this was not the case? It states that the citizens of Geor- 
gia remain, until this hour, unpaid ; and is not this posi- 
tion abundantly supported ? It states that the Governor 
acted faithfully in calling out the militia, as the Agent of 
the United States; and let the member wade through the 
evidence and documents on the table, examine the situa- 
tion ót that frontier, and my life for it, he will come tö the 
same conclusion, It further states, that the letter of the 
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Attorney’ General, and the ‘evidence contained in it, is of 
a negative character; and that that-of Baldwin and Jack- 
soñ, FOing to disprove it, is affirmative and positive; and 
Jet ‘me ask the member-to read for himself, and I know 
‘that he will at once say that such is the fact. Yes, I ap- 
pealto the member from Kentucky, as a lawyer, a profes- 
sion of which he is a distinguished. member, and ask him 
if the principles of evidence laid down in this report are 
not unassailable. It is the misfortune of the author of this 
report not to belong to the profession of the law ; and it 
“may be owing to that reason, that the report has not been 
drawn more in conformity to the member’s notion of per- 
fection. ae 2 ` r 
As the member-has quoted from the reports of 1803 
and 1822,and which he supposes have been drawn up with 
care, and are truly perfect in their characters, I will 
take the'liberty of using the member’s evidences; and as 
“he has brought them before the House, he can have no 
reason to complain. Sit, I have seen and read those re. 
ports, andif J am not much mistaken, the member will 
tind, before I have done with them, that they are not as 
‘perfect in their character as he had supposed them to be. 
Let.us examine the report of 1803: this is the report 
which has been relied on by subsequent Committees ; it 
is based on the Convention of 1802, and on the Attorney 
General’s letter; and it has been the foundation of all the 
error and delay that has hung on and over these claims 
for more than twenty years. , 

It sets out with quoting the words of the Convention 
and the Attorney General’s lettcr ;_ and assumes the broad 
ground, that those claims were merged in the $1,250,000, 

. without one particle of evidence to support the assump. 
tion. They make the claim against the United States— 
the claim of Gcorgia asa State in place of the citizens of 
Georgia; and this against the positive declarations of 
Baldwin and Jackson, as well asthe Governor of the State. 
They assume, from the words of the Convention, and the 
negative and vague assertions of the Attorney General, 
that the claim has been cancelled and paid ; and totally 
disregard the positive declarations of Baldwin, Jackson, 
and the Governor. Their report goes to fasten upon the 
State of Georgia conduct towards her citizens, that not a 
man on this floor can for one moment believe : that is, that 
she has parsimoniously laid up in her coffers the money 
that belonged to her citizens—who had fought her battles, 
who had stood by her in the hour of peril and of danger, 


penury and want. p > 
port. But this is not all; Lam not yet done with this re- 
port : for, perfect as the member would have you believe 
it to'be, it declares, almost in the first sentence, that it is 
hot necessary to go into an examination of these claims, 
but assumes the infallibility of the Attorney General’s 
letter; his answer, says the Committee, speaking of the 


isa convenient way of passing” over a claim. °` Why ask 
for more light, when the assertion is so positively made, 
that the claims of the citizens of Georgia ‘had Jong since 
been cancelled and paid ? Why ask for tiore-light, when 
the report of the Committee of 1803, and-the Attorhey 
General’s letter, aré thought to be abundantly sufficient 
to reject these claims? Sir, in this report there is-not 
one word said about Baldwin and Jackson’s certificate, 
while the report of the Committee of 1803, and ‘the 
Attorney General’s letter, are carefully appended. But 
Jackson and Baldwin are forgotten and neglected. 

Sir, I know it is an ungracious task to animadvert on 
the reports and decisions of our predecessors ; but in this 
matter I have a public duty to perform. It1s nota matter 
of my seeking ; the reports were brought here to break 
down the one that the Committee, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, had submitted to the consideration of the House ; 
they have been relied on as perfect, and I have a tightto 
point out their imperfections ; I have a right to defend 
my own ; and, imperfect as it may be, I will do so, regard- 
less of the assaults of its powerful opponents. And here, 
Sir, permit me to say, that this report acknowledges on 
its face, that the Commiltee did not examine those claims; 
let me read a clause in their report: “The Committee, 
‘‘however, deem it unnecessary, at this time, to go into 
“the original merits of this claim, because, in their opin- 
“ion, it has long since been cancelled and paid to the 
“State of Georgia.” Here they acknowledge they had 
not investigated it, but assumed that the words of the 
Convention and the Attorney General’s letter were abun- 
dantly sufficient to reject those claims. 

Let us examine, for a moment, the words of the Con- 
vention; and sce if no other reasonable construction can 
be given, than the one contended for by the opponents 
of those claims—the words relied on are these: ‘* Asa 
t consideration for the expenses incurred by the said 
“ State, in relation to the said Territory.” 

Now, Sir, these words are very indefinite, and, as has 
been stated in the report, such nien as Madison, Gallatin, 
and Lincoln, whose business it was to guard the interest 
of the United States in this negotiation, would certainly, 
if they had paid this debt to the citizens of Georgia, have 
worded this clause differently: and particularly, when 
they saw that those claims were urged upon the Govern. 


| ment, from day to day, at the very time this Convention 
; Was in session, for settlement. 
and was now suffering them to go down to the grave in | 


Sir, this is the members perfect re- | 


But if there was no other 
evidence on this subject, the ‘Ietter of Jackson to the 
Governor of Gcorgia, at the time of this negotiation, and 
but nineteen days before its consummation, giving a histo- 
ty of the progress of the negotiation, and, at the same 
time, and in the same letter, what their representatives 
were doing to forward the adjustment of the claims of her 
citizens—in all of which, not one word was mentioned 
about merging them in this $1,250,000; but, on the con- 


Attorney Gencral’s letter, “is such, that, asin the opinion! trary, they were to be turned over to the Secretary of 
“ of your Committec, precludes the necessity of investi | War, for subsequent investigation and report—now, sir, I 
‘t gating, at this time, the original merits of this claim.” | say, if there was no other evidence, this would be suffi- 
Here, then, this perfect report acknowledges that they | cient to shew that they were not provided for in this Con- 
did not even examine the clains. With them, the Attor-; vention. . But, say gentlemen, what expenses were those 
ney Generals letter was every thing. The evidence of| incurred in relation to this territory ? and what was the 
Raldwin, Jackson, and the Governor, is nothing. “Now, 1,250,000 dollars paid to Georgia for ? I have no doubt, 
Sir, I will examine the report of 1822, which the mom- | myself that this money was paid to Georgia for the ter- 
her has relied on. ‘In this report, the Committee appear | ritory itself; and, sir, if Tam not mistaken, I can unlock 
to full into the same error that has been pointed out to| the mystery concerning this 1,250,000 dollars. Georgia 
exist in the report of 1803, with this addition—that they | had the right to this country ; the Government was anx- 
believe that the destruction of the War Office by fire has/ ious to obtain it ; the Commissionérs of Georgia, in the 
tended to embarrass this claim. Now, Sir, this is not the | first place, asked 1,500,000 dollars; it was a matter of 
fact: for the deficiency was supplied by the Excentive | fair bargain and sale—the Government on the one side, 
of Georgia. It is very easy to surmise that lost docu- | and Georgia on the other. — The United States’ Commis- 
ments would throw great fight on any subject; and this | sioners say this wont do; Virginia and the other States 
assertion of the destruction of the War Office by fire, and | have ceded to us their lands, without consideration, and 
what might have been in it, to throw light on a subject) will create jealousies among the. States to give you so 
that the Committee acknowledges they had not examined, | large a surg for this territory. The Commissioners on be- 
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half of Georgia say, not so—they. made valuable reser- 
vations for their officers and soldiers ; we have defended 
this immense territory. from. the .close of. the Revolution 
to the-adoption of the Constitution: for this we have paid 
our. own officers and. soldiers out of our own- pockets, 
andour own soil ; and the amount that we.now demang js 
not equal to the valuable reservations made: by Virginia 
for her officers.and soldiers... =. ate 
Six, this isthe true explanation of-the business; and if 
any man will give himself the trouble to wade- through 
these negotiations and:documents, and examine them, he 
will come to the.same conclusion. .. = - 

But, says the member from Pennsylvania, [Mr MINER,] 
this territory was the common property of the whole of 
the States. It was conquered by a joint effort, and ought 
not exclusively to belong to any one of the States. Sir, 
Lam aware that this-principle was contended for ; but it 
is sufficient for ‘me to say, in answer to the member, that 

the Government thought best to obtain it by.other means, 
and that it is now too late to urge this doctrine. Sir, let 
me.remind the. worthy. member, that his native State, 
Connecticut, claimed the right. of soil to.a considerable 
portion of Ohio, although she had to pass the territory of 
two States to get to it; and I believe he will not deny, that 
she made as much.out of her claim to land in Ohio, as has 
the State of Georgia in hers-twenty-five thousand dol- 
Jars:were received from the: Government, - And, sir, did 
‘the Goveriment, refuse to Connecticut her claims ; and 
yielding, them, -could shë, refuse to Georgia a.compensa: 
tion for this tract of. country ? 

One of the most fatal errors that has always hung over 
these claims, is that of making them belong to the State 
of Georgia in her sovereign capacity, instead of her citi- 
zens, as members of the American family. -It has not only 
been urged by former Committees, but gentlemen still 
cling to it in debate. Indeed, in the: discussion of this 
subject, they consider Georgia without the pale of the 
Union ;. they disregnd the provisionsof the Constitution; 
which throws the, burthen of defence upon the. whole, 
instead of a component part of the confederation—they 


disregard. the positive evidence and declarations of the- 


Governor. of Georgia, who-states that he only acted as the 
authorized agent of the War Department, in this defence 
—they disregard the letter of the Secretary of War, call- 
ing on the Governor of South Carolina.to sustain Geor- 
gia against the invading enemy—they disregard all the 
evidence that has been adduced, going to shew that this 
wasa defence under the Constitution, and still-cling to 
their favorite position, that Georgia is a State, and she 
alone was: bound to carry on this war, and pay her officers 
and soldiers out of her own funds. Sir, if this position 
can be sustained, what is your Government worth? Is 
not, Lask, its firmest pillar mutual defence? And: why 
exclude- Georgia and her citizens from the benefits arising 
out of this- glorious feature of our Constitution and. Go- 
vernment? = ; 

. Sir, I have already detained the House longer than I in- 
tended, and will only ask their indulgence a few moments 


longer, whilst I recapitulate the evidence for and against | 


those. claims. : 

The evidence relied on against those claims, are, first, 
the words of the Convention that have already been quot- 
ed; secondly, the. Attorney General’s letter, vague, inde- 
finite, and negative ; and, thirdly, the report of the Com- 
mittees of 1803, 1822, and 1824—the two former of 
which, as I have already stated, acknowledge, on their 
face, that they did not investigate the claims. The latter, 
which was made by my predecessor, [Mr.. HAMILTON,] I 
acknowledge tobe more full—but eyen that report cx- 
presses doubts, for the want of. documents, &c., and was 
bottomed.too. much on the former reports : these are the 
evidences. against the admission of those claims.. Now 


forthe. evidences in favor of them. Wiat are they? 


° 


The letter of Col. Pickering, when Secretary of War ; 
the: report of General Dearborn, „whilst he filled thé same 
office ; the report of Mr: Howell, an Accountant in the 
War Department ; the. positive declarations and certifi- 
cate of Baldwin and Jackson ; the positive declarations 
and Certificate of the Goyernor of Georgia; the petitions 
of the officers and men who had Sariei inthe war ;, the 


{petitions and resolutions of Georgia; the. fact that the 


men who. performed the services remain to this hour un- 


‘paid. And now let me appeal to this. House, under this 


host.of witnesses, what would be their feelings, if their 
citizens had been thus treated? What would be their 
feelings, if the declarations of two such citizens as Bald- 
win and Jackson had been treated as of light concern ? 
What would be their feelings, if the declarations and 
official certificates of their Governor had been neg- 
lected and disregarded? Sir, I have done my duty, im- 
perfectly I acknowledge, in behalf of the long neglected 
and ill-treated citizens of Georgia, and cheerfully rest the 
decision with the House, determined to be content, letit 
be what it may. 

Mr. CLARKE spoke in answer to the concluding re- 


‘marks made by Mr. FORSYTH, on Saturday, and con- 


tended that the money paid by the United States to 
Georgia, at the .time of the cession of her territory, was 


‘notin consideration of the land ceded, but of the claims 
‘now advanced, and of all.unsettled demands which that 


State had previously made upon the United States. 

Mr. FORSYTH went at.length into a reply to the ar- 
guments of Messrs. MINER and CLARKE, contending 
that. the words in the Act of Cession had no reference 
whatever to the present claims. That the Governor of 
Georgia had acted as Agent for the United: States, and 
had been warranted in every step by authority from the 
War Department. As to Georgia’s right to the territory, 
it could not be objected to by the United States: for 
they had accepted the cession, and had bound them- 
selves to onerous duties in consequence. He courted 
an investigation of the ‘merits of the claim, and hoped 
the appropriation would not be set aside by any technical 
objections. 

Mr..WRIGHT spoke in reply to Mr. MINER, contend- 
ing for the validity of the title of Georgia to the lands 
she had ceded, and referring to. a decision of the Supreme 
Court, which settled that. question. 

Mr. COOK remonstrated at the delay, and pressed: for 
the question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL stated facts, to show that the United 
States had got a good bargain by the cession, having ob- 
tained about sixty millions of acres, for paying, or assum- 
ing to pay, about seven millions of dollars.. To obviate 
any future claim: for interest, he moved an amendment, 
which stipulated that the present allowance ‘should be in 


| full.of all. demands. 


Mr. CLARKE replied to Mr. FORSYTH, and quoted 
documents to show that only a small portion of the pre- 
sent claim was for services authorized by the War De- 
partment, He also. referred to the different’ amounts 
claimed at different- times. 

Mr. FORSYTH replied, and explained. These claims 
would have been allowed by President Washington, had 
the claimants been here to present them : for, similar 
claims had been allowed: to the State of Tennessee, in 
1797, and fully paid. : 

Mr. KITTERA advocated the claim, which he conceiv- 
ed to rest simply on these three points : Had the services 
been performed? Were they performed by order of the 
United States? Had they been paid for? 

The question was then put on the amendment of Mr. 
CAMPBELL, and it was adopted. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mass., then moved to amend the bill, 
by adding thereto the following proviso : E 

« Provided, howéver, that all payments made under 
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this act shall.be limited to be made to, and for the exclu- 
sive. benefit of, the persons, only, who actually rendered 
the services, or. their respective heirs, and no claim for 
payment shall be allowed and paid, till satisfactory proof 
shall be made that such claim has never been assigned to 
any third person.” aa 
The Amendment was resisted by Mr. VANCE. and Mr. 
THOMPSON, on the ground that many of the officers 
who commanded these troops had made advances out of | New York, Miler of Pennsylvania, Miner, John Mitchell. 
their own pockets, and had taken: in payment assign-! Mitchell of Maryland, Mitchell of Tennessee, Moore of 
ments from the soldiers of their. claims on the United Kentucky, Moore of Alabama, Newton, Orr, Pearce, Pe- 
States, by which some of them had been nearly ruined. | ter, Powell, Reed, Ross, Sands, Shannon, Sill, Sloane 
The amendment was negatived, 3 Stevenson of Pennsylvania, Stewart, Storrs, Strong, 
Mr. MARVIN moved to insert the words “ ordered in- | Swan, Test, Thompson of Ohio, Tomlinson, Tucker of 
to service by the United States’ Government.” New Jersey, Van Horn, Vance, ¥arnum, Vinton, Wales 
Mr. FORSYTH said, he should not object to this, if the | Webster, Weems, Whipple, Whittlesey, Wickliffe Jas. 
genUeman would modify the words, so as to read “order-[ Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wolf, Woods of Ohio Wright 
edinto service:by the Governor of Georgia, acting under} Wurts, Young—107. i : 


the drders of: the United States’ Government.” NAYS—-Messrs. Alston, Anderson, Angel, Archer, 
Mr. MARVIN declined making the modification. Ashley, Baldwin, Barringer, Bassett, Brown, Carey, Clai- 
borne, Conner, Crump, Davenport, Deitz, Eastman, Fos- 


Whereupon, the amendment was négalived—Ayes 55, 
dick, Garrison, Govan, Harris, Harvey, Haynes, Healy, 


Noes 80. 
The {uestion was now taken on inserting the approgri-| Hines, Hoffman, Holmes, Kidder, Long, McCoy, Mce- 
Duffie, McManus, McNeill, Merwin of Connecticut, J. 


ation for the Georgia Militia Claims, and decided in the af- 
firmative, by. yeas and nays, as follows : S. Mitchell, O’Brien, Owen, Phelps, Plumer, Polk, Por- 
YEAS—Messrs. Addams of Pennsylvania, Alexander | ter, Ripley, Rives, Sawyer, Stevenson of Virginia, Ta- 
of Virginia, Alston, Angel, Archer, Barber of Connecti- | Haferro, Taylor of Virginia, Thompson of Georgia, Tuc- 
cut, Barbour of Virginia, Barringer, Bassett, Baylies, | ker of South Carolina, Verplanck, Ward, White, Whit- 
Boon, Bryan, Buchanan, Burleigh, Burges, Casmbreleng, | temore, Williams, Wilson of South Carolina, Wood of 
Campbell, Cary, Cassedy, Claiborne, Crowninshield, | New York—35. : 
Crump, Davenport, Deitz, Drayton, Eastman, Edwards | So this appropriation was agreed to. . 
of Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Carolina, Estill, Find- A motion was made by Mr. VANCE, to re-consider the 
lay of Pennsylvania, Findlay of Ohio, Forsyth, Forward, | vote, by which. the proviso moved by Mr. COCKE, to 
Gist, Govan, Gurley, Haile, Haynes, Healy, Hines, Hoft- | confine the allowance of double rations to officers com- 
man, Holcombe, Holmes, Isacks, Jennings, Johnson of | manding~ Garrisons and separate Military Posts, was 
New York, Johnson of Kentucky, Kerr, Kidder, Kittera, | adopted. 
Krebs, Kremer, Lathrop, Lawrence, Livingston, Long, | On this motion, a debate of considerable extent arose, 
Mallary, Marable, Markell, McDufic, McKean, McLane | in which the legal interpretation of the word _‘ post ” 
of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, McManus, McNeil, Mer-| was discussed, by Messrs. WEBSTER, STORRS, and 


rett, Findlay of Pennsylvania, Findlay of Olio, Forsyth, 
Forward, Gurley, Haile, Hasbrouck, Hayden, Henry, 
Herrick, Holcombe, Humphrey, Ingersoll, Ingham, Isacks, 
Jennings, Johnson of Virginia, Johnson of Kentucky, 
Kittera, Krebs, Lathrop, Lawrence, Lecompte, ketcher, 
Little, Livingston, Locke, Marable, Markell, Martindale, 
Marvin of New York, McHatton, McKean, McLane of 
Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mercer, Metcalfe, Miller of 


Gis! aka se oS ie 


a emeei m: 


cer, Merriwether, Miller of Pennsylvania, James S. Mitch- others. 

ell, John Mitchell, Mitchell of Maryland, Mitchell of S.) The debate resulted in the rejection of the motion to 
Carolina, Mitchell of Tennessee, Moore of Kentucky, re-consider. 

Newton, Orr, Owen, Peter, Plumer, Powell, Rives,Saun-| The bill was then postponed. 

ders, Shannon, Stevenson of Pennsylvania, Stevenson of 

Virginia, Taliaferro, ‘Taylor of Virginia, Thompson of TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1827. 

Georgia, Thompson of Obio, Tucker of South Carolina, PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS. 


Van Horn, Van Rensselaer, Vance, Wales, Weems, W hip- F 

ple, Wickliffe, Williams, James Wilson, Wilson of South The resolution offered by Mr. SAUNDERS, some 

Carolina, Wolf, Wright—102. ais days since, being taken up for consideration— 
NAYS——~—Messrs. “Allen of Massachusetts, Anderson, Mr. F. JOHNSON once more resumed his course of 

Armstrong, Bailey, Badger, Baldwin, Bartley, Beecher, | remarks, and continued them until the expiration of the 

Blair, Brown, Buckner, Clarke, Cocke, Condict, Conner, hour for the consideration of resolutions. 

Cook, Dwight, Fosdick, Garrison, Harris, Harvey, Has- Mr. CLARKE moved that the rule of tbe House be 

brouck, Hayden, Henry, Hobart, Humphrey, ingersoll, | suspended which restricts the discussion to an hour. 

Johnson of Virginia, Lecompte, Letcher, Little, Locke, The motion was negatived. 

Martindale, Marvin of New York, Mattocks, McCoy, Mc- = z aan PEP EE EIS, 

Uatton, Metcalfe, Miller of New York, Miner, Moore of PRINTER TO THE HOUSE or REI RESEDA ATIVES. 

Alabama, O’Brien, Pearce, Phelps, Polk, Porter, Reed, The House then, pursuant toa resolution of yesterday, 

Ripley, Rose, Sands, Sawyer, Sloane, Sprague, Storrs, | proceeded to the election of a Printer to the House for 

Strong, Swan, Test, ‘Tomlinson, "Trimble, Tucker of N. | the next Congress. i ; 

Jersey, Varnum, Vinton, Ward, Webster, White, Whit- Mr. LETCHER stated, that Mr. Peren Forex declin- 

temore, Whittlesey, Wilson of Ohio, Wood of New York, | ed being considered as a candidate for this trust. 

Woods of Ohio, Worthington, Wurts, Young—73. A petition was then presented from Messrs. RowLanp 
So the appropriation was agreed to. & Gres, offering to do the Public Printing for 15 per 
On the item allowing onc hundred and seventy thousand | cent. less than the prices now allowed by law to the 

dollars for the continuance of the Cumberland Road, the | Printers for the two Houses. . A 

yeas and nays were called for by Mr. McCOY, and taken, Mr. WHIPPLE said, he had had occasion himself to 

as follows : consider the subject, and he forwarded to the Chair two or 
YEAS—Messrs. Addams of Pennsylvania, Armstrong, { three letters, received from the most respectable sources, 

Bailey, Bartley, Barber of Connecticut, Barbour of Vir- | in relation to the prices now paid for the public printing, 

ginia, Baylies, Beecher, Boon, Buchanan, Buckner, Bur- | which he requested to be read. i 

leigh, Burges, Campbell, Cassedy, Clarke, Cocke, Con-] ‘The CLERK commenced reading one of these letters ; 

dict, Cook, Crowninshield, Davis, Dwight, Estill, Eve- | when 
Vou. DL—8l 
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Mr. POWELL objected to both these papers, agirre- 
levant to the ‘business before the House, which. was the: 
election of a Printer, not the fixing of the prices to be 
paid, which were already fixed by law. ; of 

‘Nomiggtions for this appointment: being required by. 
rule, Messrs. Gares” & Szar6n were nominated: by Mr. 
VAN RENSSELAER, and Rowrany & Green by Mr. 4 
FORWARD. —- Oat die 5 a 


nor. is itintended to obstruct the prosecution of that sys- 
tem, if it shall be: the will of a majerity of. Congress. to 
go on with it: Itis directed exclusively to the present: 
| mode of exercising this power, (suppdsing it to exist,) in- 
-thè preliminary operation of making surveys and exami- 
nations of routes. ~ - ae Hoa 
= The act of the 30th of April, 1824, to which the pre- 
| sent’ appropriation ‘refers, atithofized the President to’ 
cause surveys to be made of-routes ** for such roads and 
«canals as he might deem to be of national importance, 
“sin a military or commercial point of view, or‘necessary 
* for the transportation of the mail.” Sir, {said Mr. R] 
I believe there was a general, if not universal impres- 
sion, at the time of the passage of that law, that it was 
an act of final and complete legislation, which would ex- 


‘In reply to an inquiry of Mr. HAILE, of Missi aS 
to the competency of thé persons nominated by Mr: 
FORWARD to execute :the work; that gentleman bore 
ample testimony to their competency. = > Tos 

The House ‘then’ proceeded to ‘ballot, and Messrs. 
BARTLETT and: HOUSTON ‘having been appointed 
tellers, reported to the-Flouse - 


That the whole number of votes given was 182 pire with the expenditure of the sum then appropriated 
Necessary to'archoice °- ss - - 93 | for carrying the objects of it into effect. But ithas been 
“© That there were | since followed up, from year to year, with fresh appropri- 
For Gares & SEATON © -| - 134 ations of additional sums, till we are now threatened to 
< 'Rowraxp & Guzen - - - 25 be saddled with it, asa permanent prerogative iof the 
Blank votes : - - - 14 : | Executive branch of the Government. This system is, 
For Durr Grezen, (not nominated) - 8 in my opinion, a radically vicious one, involving a pal- 
: M. MoNoan - - - - -1 pable departure from the fundamental principles of the 
For (name notilegible) - - - ae | Constitution, and contrary to every maxim of sound Re- 


Whereupon, Messrs. Gares & Seaton’ were declared 
_ by the SPEAKER to have been duly elected. 
Bes INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. .. 

The ‘residue of ‘the day:was: occupied in. a debate on 
the motion of Mr. RIVES, heretofore made, to strike out 
the following item from the Military Appropriation Bill: 

“For defraying the expenses incidental to making ex- 
aminations and ‘surveys authorized by the act of 30th 
April, 1824, 30,000 dollars.” 

In support ef his motion, Mr. RIVES rose and said : 
No person could regret more than he did the necessity, 
at this late period of the session, of occupying any por- 
tion. of the time of the House with discussion. Butin 
justice to himself, he must be permitted to say, it was not 
his fault, that the matter now under consideration was 
thrown upon us at the very heel of our session, amid the 
throng and pressure of numerous other subjects of urgent 
importance. It would be recollected that, at an early 
period of the session, he had submitted a resolution in 
structing the Committee of Ways and Means to inquire 

into the expediency of discontinuing the annual appro- 
priation for défraying the expense of surveys made at the 
discretion of the Executive, and: of substituting therefor 
distinct and specific appropriations for such surveys as 
should be authorized by Congress. He had hoped that 
the Committee of Ways and Means would have consult- 
ed the wishes of the House, indicated by the adoption of | of declaring that will, in relation -to thesé objects, and 
the resolution, and have favored us with the result of a delegate to the President the authority to do it for them, 
candid and enlightened inquiry ; and that, when their] or, in other words, to exercise his own will and pleasure, 
report was presented, whether favorable or unfavorable, | in selecting such objects as he may deem to be of nation- 
the subject would have received the separate and deli-|al-importance. Will it be said to be an effective and 
berate ‘consideration, to which, in every aspect, he j bona fide discharge of the legislative trust, in declaring 
thought its importance entitled it: ~~ the public will, respecting objects of national concern, 
> But the‘ Committec had thought proper to pursue a | to do it by a -loose and general description of those ob- 
different- course. After retaining the resolution in their | jects? If so, then the whole legislative authority which 
possession for five or six weeks, they returned it upon | the Constitution has vested in Congress, may be trans- 
the House unanswered, and asked to be discharged from | ferred from it by a single summary enactmetit, authoriz- 
the further consideration of it, and it was accordingly, at | ing the President to provide for all objects, whatsoever, 
their instance, laid upon the table; and this i$ now the | which he may deem to be connected with “ the common 
first opportuuity E have had of again calling the attention | defence and general welfare.” 
of the House to the subject, which has lost nothing ofits} Sir, I know of no precedent for the latitude of discre- 
importance, im my estimation, from the neglect of the | tion which the act of 1824 vests; and this appropriation 
Committee, or from any further reflections of my own | seeks to continue, in the President, but one, drawn from 
mind. ; - $ {the gloomiest era of the Constitution—that “reign of 

In order to avoid misapprehensions, said Mr. R. I will | terror,” which stands recorded, in such dark characters, 
state, at the outset, that the proposition now submitted ! upon the pages of our history. I allude, sir, to the cele- 
does not involve any inquiry into the power of this Go- | brated alien act. ‘That act “empowered the Presiden®to 
vernment to execute.a system of internal improvements, i order out of the country ‘all persons whom he might 


publican policy. : ‘ 

Fhe Constitution has wisely sought to establish barri- 
ers of ‘partition between the several Departments of the 
Government, so that neither should exercise powers pro- 
perly belonging to the others. ‘The legislative power it 
has expressly declared to be vested in Congress ; the Ex- 
ecutive power inthe President, and the Judicial in the 
Supreme and Inferior Courts. ‘Now, Sir, this fundamen- 
tal division of power, it seems to me; is directly infringed 
by the provisions of the act of 1824, in granting’ to the 
Presiderit what.is essentially legislative authority. In 
some cases, it may not bea very easy task to trace, with 
precise accuracy, the lme of distinction between Legis- 
lative and Executive powers. Butthe general distinc- 
tion is a clear and obvious one, and amply sufficient for 
my present purpose. The province of the Legislative 
department is to declare the public will, as to all objects 
which ought to be provided for by the common resources 
of the nation; it is that-of the Executive Department to 
carry these objects, when so ascertained, into execution. 
But what does the act of 1824 do? Losing sight of this 
fundamental distinction, it transfers to the President a 
gencral discretionary authority to decide, in the first in- 
stance, what are the national objects of Internal Improve- 
ment, which, as such, should engage the care of the Go- 
vernment. Congress, the constitutional organ and legiti- 
mate exponent of the public will, renounce the high duty 
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“judge to be dangerous to the peace and. safety of thel 


“United States.” “We all know the sentence of indignant 
eptobation, which the public. voice pronounced. úpon 
‘this act, as a flagrant violation of the Constitution ;.and 


“the records of the times distinctly inform us that oné of 


“the. principal’ grounds, upon which that 
v pronounced, was, that, by the large and 
< Cretion it gave to the President, it conferred upon him, 


itement “was 


bounded dis- 


in effect, a legislative power... And yet this so-often 
branded act'of Federal encroachment gave to the Presi- 
dent no larger discretion than Js conferred. on bim, in 
almost the very same words, by the act now, under con- 
Sideration. «.”-.. í pe ý ee 


- Bat, sir,-there’ is.another- important -principle of the 
Constitution, wholly disregarded in the. present: mode, of 
acting-upon this subject. It is declared that “no money 
-shall-be‘drawn from the Treasury, but in consequence of 


_of.money, “no. matter how general. 


“the Gavernment. 


appropriations:made by law.” Some- gentlemen seem 
loosely to-sùppose that an appropriation is-simply a grant 
iS But. the term itself 
implieg-specification—a particular direction of. the sums 
granted to the objects upon which those sums are to be 
expended, and not a general grant of money, to be used 
iseretion.. Now, this appropriation is to be made by 
—that-is, by Congress, as the law-making branch of 
3 But, in the instance now under consi- 
deration, no.such appropriation. is made by Congress— 
they grant. the money to the President, vesting m him, 
at the same time, an unlimited discretion to select the 


_.particular objects upon which it is to be expended. The 


4 


appropriation, then, is, in effect, made by the will of the |: 
President, and not by law. 


The obvious intention of this 
clause of the Constitution, was, to have the combined 
judgment and responsible sanction of the Representatives 
of the People to every object upon which the People’s 
money should be expended—an intention altogether de- 
feated by the, practice of vesting in. the President a dis- 
crelionary authority to designate the particular objects 
of public expenditure.: The only means of preserving 
the true spirit of the Constitution, upon this subject, is, a 


_.Strict-adherence to the maxim so earnestly inculcated by 


him, by the act of 1824. 


Mr, Jefferson—* to appropriate specific sums to every 
specific purpose susceptible of definition.” 

< In these, remarks, [said Mr. R.] my object Nas been to 
show, that we could not, without departing from the spi- 
rit, at least, of’ that primary distribution of power, which 
the Constitution itself has established among: the several 
Departmenits of the Government, delegate to the- Presi- 
dent the large discretionary authority which is vested in 
But, if there were no constitu- 
tional impediments to the transfer of this power, there is 
abundant reason against it in its inevitable tendency dan- 
gerously to increase the influence of the Executive, at 
the expense of the other branches of the Government, 
and to destroy, in practice, that equilibrium among them 
which the Constitution undoubtedly intended to create. 
Sir, it was early foreseen. by the wisest practical states- 
man, in my opinion, whom this country has ever produc- 
ed, that there would arise, in the progress of our Goyern- 


_ment,:a_ strong tendency to invest the Executive. Magis- 


trate, by legislation, with large discretionary powers, and 
that these legislative concessions would become. an in- 


_stpument,.by which the character of our Republican sys- 


tem might be essentially changed, and made to assume 


„all the features of monarchy.. I allude, Sir, to Mr. Madi- 


son, and beg leave to read to the House an extract from 
his celebrated report on the alien and -sedition laws. 
Speaking of the consequences of certain latitudinous 
doctrines, in relation to the construction of the Censtita- 
tion, then prevalent, and which, I am sorry to add, have 
again become. fashionable, he says : ** Que, consequence 
“must be to enlarge the sphere of discretion allotted to 
“the Executive Magistrate. Even within the legislative 


§ limits, properly defined by the Constitution, the diffi- 
“Seulty of accommodating legal regulations to a country 
* so great in extent, and. so various in its circumstances, 
“has been much felt ; and has led to occasional invest- 
-© ments of pewer in the Executive, which involve, per- 
t haps, as large a portion of discretion as can be deem- 
“ed consistent withthe nature of the’ Executive trust. 
In proportion as the objects of legislative care might 
“t be multiplied, would the time allowed for,cach be di- 
 minished, and the difficulty of providing uniform and 
* particular regulations for all be increased. From these 
“ sources would necessarily ensue a greater latitude to 
“ the agency of that Department, which is always in ex- 
“istence, and which could best mould regulations of a 
it general nature, so as to suitthem to the diversity of 
€c particular situations. And it is in this latitude, as a 
t supplement to the deficiency of the laws, that the de- 
“gree of Executive prerogative materially consists.” 

‘© The other consequences would be that of an exces- 
ts sive augmentation of the offices, honors, and emolu- 
“ ments depending on the Executive will, ; 

“This disproportionate increase of prerogative and pa- 
“tronage must, evidently, either enable the Chief Ma- 
“ pistrate of the Union, by quiet means, to secure his re- 
‘election from time to time, and, finally, to regulate the 
é succession as he might please ; or, by giving a trans- 
“< cendant importance to the office, would render the elec- 
“tions to it so violent and corrupt that the public voice 
“ itself might call for an hereditary, in place of an elective 
© succession. ? . 4 

Supported by this high authority, I hope I may escape 
the imputation of folly and weakness, of which, I .dare 
gay, many gentlemen have already suspected me, when 
I affirm my deliberate belief, that there is, in the prac- 
tice of this Government, a strong, steady, and increasing 
proclivity to monarchy ! Let not gentlemen start atthe 
name. In the qualified formin which it is presented to 
us by modern examples, it is nothing but a strong Bx- 
ecutive power, wielded. by a single hand. Now, sir, 
have not we a strong Executive power, wielded by a sin- 
gle hand, which has fearfully increased, and is still in- 
creasing ? The anticipation expressed in Mr. Madison’s 
report ot the ‘ disproportionate increase of prerogative 
and patronage,” has been alarmingly fulfilled. 

About the period of that. report, Mr..Gallatin, who 
was then co-operating with Mr. Madison, though upon a 
different theatre, ina common struggle to stay the en- 
croachments of power, estimated the patronage of the 
Executive at two millions of dollars annually. The es- 
timate will be found in his well known speech on the 
Foreign Intercourse Bill. Even this amount was then a 
source of alarm to the friends of liberty. But what is 
the amount of Executive patronage now.? That which 
was the subject of Mr. G’s estimate, consisted, not only 
in the appointment to offices, but in the disposal of large 
sunis of public money by contract ; and the latter is fre- 
quently a much more powerful engine of influence than 
the former. Ihave been at considerable pains to calcu- 
late the present extent of Executive patronage, in both 


these branches, and the following result may be relied 


upon, at least as not excessive. Some of the items are 
of an undefined and variable amount, and cannot, there- 
fore, be stated with particular acenracy, but the aggre- 
gate, I feel assured, is within the truth. How, then, 
stands the account ? ` : 

- The annual pay of the officers in the several Depart- 
ments of the Treasury, State, War, and Navy, and their 
dependencies, of the Attorney General and Postmaster- 
General, Judges, Marshals, and District Attorneys, Off- 
cers of the Customs, Postmasters,,of Diplomatic charac- 
ters, Commercial Agents, (exclusive of Consuls) Com- 
missioners under Treaties, Territorial’ Officers, Indian 
Agents, Surveyors, Registers, Receivers, &c. in fine, the 
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the sum expended in making surveys,but tothe whole sum 
which would be required for the execution of the works 
satveyed. And even this sum may be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied. Such isthe wonderful fecundity of this system, 
that for every project of a road or canal, divers routes 
are surveyed, and all of them are equally good! Fight 
different routes have heen recently surveyed, as we learn 
from a document just laid upon our desks, for the post 
road from Baltimore to Philadelphia : the national road, 
so lately conceived, from here to Buffalo, has its Painted 
Post route, and its Pine Creek route, besides its Eastern 
and Western routes ; and its elder brother, the great na- 
tional road to New Orleans, isa perfect Briareus, stretch- 
ing its hundred arms in every direction. There is the 
Atlantic route, the Middle route, and the Western route, 
for this royal highway—cach route has its upper and 
lower isection, and cach section, for aught I know, 
has a dozen or more ramifications. By this happy con- 
trivance, the number of persons brought within the 
sphere of Executive favor is indefinitely augmented. 
Fach route of every road or canal has, of course, its in- 
terested advocates, anxious to have it surveyed, and its 
pretensions set forth in the most favorable view. All are 
kept in eager expectancy of the promised boon, alike 
sanguine and alike flattered. The influence, then, which 
this power gives the President may he stated, mathema- 
tically, to be in the compound ratio of the whole sum ne- 
cessary forthe execution of the works projected, mul- 
tiplied by the number of routes proposed for the several 
works, . 

1 said, sir, that this single power was worth more to 
the Executive than all the rest of its patronage put to- 
gether. I think the statement already made has ren- 
dered thisapparent. But there is a farther and most im- 
portant advantage attending the operation of this power, 
which should be taken into the account. By appointments 
to office, and the disposal of profitable contracts, Execu- 
tive patronage exerts its force on individuals only. But, 
through the medium of national surveys, it acts on immense 
Masses at once: counties, districts, and States. Tet us 
pause fora moment, and contemplate the unfair division 
of the functions of Government which this system makes 
between the Legislative and Executive Departments. 
Upon us is devolved, even in the ordinary and regular 
operation of the Government, the obnoxious task of 
drawing mouey from the pockets of the People by tax- 
ation : tothe Executive is assigned the more pleasing 
and gracious employment of disbursing it. This allot- 
ment, so disadvantageous to the Legislative Department, 
is greatly aggravated in its effects by the operation of 
the system now under consideration. ‘The money placed. 
at the disposal of the Executive for making surveys is 
expended in raising the expectations and flattering the 
hopes of the People. Innumerable routes for roads and. 
canals are surveyed, to gratify the wishes of those inte- 
rested in them; and the reports of the Engineers are, in 
general, so ingeniously framed, as to afford arguments 
of nearly equal weight to the purtizans of every route. 
But roads and canals cannot be made along all the 
routes surveyed. Whenever a particular road or canal 
comes to be located, with a view te its actual construc- 
tonya discrimination must be made among the several 
routes proposed, involving the disappointment of many 
anxious expectants ; and this invidious duty is thrown 
upon Congress. How, then, stands the case ? We ure 
called on, in the first instance, to perform the unplea- 
sant office of raising money by exactions from the Peo- 
ple; the Executive has the pleasant task of disbursing 
it, They disburse it in exciting hopes which can never 
be realized, and then we are called upon again to disap- 
point those hopes. Ts it not the obvious tendency of 
this state of things to beget a feeling of dependence to- 
wards the Executive, and of aversion from the Legisla- 


pay of all civil officers whose: appointments depend 
upon the Executive, added to the pay and emoluments 
of the commissioned officers of the Army and Navy, 
amount to about $3,500,600, yearly. The amount of 
moneys disposed of by contracts made under the direction 
of the Executive, including Fortifications, Docks, Navy 
Yards, Internal Improvements, Light Houses, transpor- 
tation of the mail, supplying the provisions, clothing, 
arms, cannon, &c. for the Army, building ships, and 
furnishing supplies necessary for the Navy, is about four 
millions five hundred thousand dollars a year. The ag- 
gregate of the two sums is eight millions—four-fifths of 
the whole annual expenditure of the Government, (ex- 
clusive of what is devoted to the payment of the 
public debt ;) and it ‘has grown up to this enormous 
amount, from the sum of two millions, in less than thir- 
ty years. z 
Seeing, then, the immense patronage which is already 
possessed by the Executive, and the powerful influence 
which must necessarily attend it, it surely cannot be 
wise’or safe still farther to strengthen this Department, by 
a gratuitous concession to it of our own powers. Butit 
has been said that the power in question is a very trivial 
onè ; that it is an affair of thirty thousand dollars only; 
and that the addition of that sum to the present amount 
of Executive patronage cannot he a serious ground of 
alarm, even to the most jealous! Sir, it is a gross delu- 
sion to suppose that. the sum expended in making: sur- 
veys, uniler the act of 1824, ig the true measure of the 
influence which is derived from the power of directing 
where, and of what objects, these surveys shall be made. 
I verily believe that this power, practically considered, 
is of more value tothe Executive than all the rest of its 
patronage put together. 
As a source of influence, and a means of operating on 

the hopes and interests of the community, thirty thou- 
sand dollars expended in survey is equivalent to thirty 
millions expended in the actual construction of the works 
surveyed. Whatis the real modus operandi of this sys- 
tern? A survey ordered by the President is a promise 
that the works surveyed, if found practicable, shall be 
executed, so far as he may have any agency or influence 
in determining the question. Being authorized to cause 
surveys to he made of stich objects only as are of na- 
tional importance, he must be presumed, in the very fact 
of ordering a survey, to have decided that the particu- 
lar road or canalto be surveyed is a national object. 
“The principal purpose of the survey is to ascertain the 
practicability of the projected work ; and it happens in 
these highly favored times of science and invention, that 
every thing is practicable. ‘To assert, then, that the in- 
fluence acquired to the President by this discretionary 
power of ordering’ surveys, is Hmited by the sum ex- 
pended in making them, is to say, in effect, that if 1 ex- 
ecute my bond in a pecuniary negotiation, the amount 
of the consideration, and the influence it exerts upon the 
other party, are measured, not by the sum stipulated to 
be-paid, but by the cost of the pen, ink, and paper, with 
which the bond is written. But it may be said that 
these promises, when not acccompanied witha full and 
complete power to perform them, will have no effect. 
‘The whole history of the human mind contradicts this 
suggestion. The eagerness of hope, ence excited, and 
stimulated by the splendid prospects spread before it, 
descends to no calculations. When we see the officers 
of the United States among us, coming in the name of 
the United States, we naturally associate with them the 
idea of the vast fiscal power and resources of this Govern- 
ment, and, in the ardor of our desires, we embrace the 
mere phantoms of hope with all the confidence we 
would repose on the obligations ofa contract. 

; It is apparent,then, that the influence which the power 
in question gives the President, is proportioned, not to 
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our possession two days ago, I allude to the list of the 
‘examinations and surveys which have been made under 
‘the act of 1824, furnished by the Secretary of War, at. 
the’ instance of the Chairman of the Committee on Roads 
and Canals. F knew not with what view that document 
was called for or furnished ; but if the object was, as I- 
suppose, to vindicate the--manner in which the power 
vested in the Executive by the act-of. 1824 has been ex- 
ercised, it has sadly failed‘of its purpose, in my estima- 
tion. Of the thirty-five surveys contained in. that list, T 
would solemnly ask how many of them, exclusive of six 
ordered during the period of the fate Administration, are 
of objects really national? But, before I proceed to a 
review in detail of this list, let-me staté what I consider 
‘the true criterion for determining the -national character 
of objects of Internal Improvement, in the language.of a 
gentleman who, as he may -be regarded as the founder of 
the system, has‘given us a juster conception of its legiti- 
måte objects than any other person... F refer, sir, to the 
late Secretary of War, who, in the first report from that 
Department, after the passage of the act of 1824, speak- 
ing of the plan of operations which had been adopted to 
carry the objects’of that act inte effect; uses: this lan- 
guage: ‘It became necessary, in giving orders to the 
*€ Board, under the act, todetermine what routesfor roads 
“¢and canals were of ‘national importance,’ in the views 
“contemplated by the act, as such only as the President 
“might deem to be of that description were authorized 
“to be examiried and:surveyed. - In deciding this point, 
*“it became necessary ‘te advert to our political system in 
«its distribution of -powers and duties hetween the Gen- 
“eral and ‘State Gevérnments. In thus regarding: our 
“system, it was conceived that all of those routes of roads 
‘and canals, which might be fairly considered as falling 
«c within the province of any particular State, however 
«s useful they might be in-a commercial or political view, 


; tive Department ; and thus to impart. to the former a 
“moral, as. well as political strength, which, in a: Repub- 
Hean-Government, at least, is the more proper attribute 


“of the latter ? ; f ; iai E ia OSE 
< Ihave heretofore ‘spoken of tiis power in its legiti- 
„mate exercise upon national objects, ahd have éndéayor- 
ed to show, that, “even when confined .to such objects, 
it is `a formidable engine of Executivé influence. ~ But, 
if.this limitation should be disregarded, and thé power 
‘extended to local, and not national objects, then-its ope- 
, tation becomes still more efficient, If we ‘suppose. an 
Executive possessed of this power, and not restraining 
itself in its exercise to national. objects, but using it for 
- mént of its own “interests, we canbe atno 
hat a prevailing instrument it would ‘be. in 


at wi e the principles upon which. such: an 
Executive’ would act? Whenever.it saw the feelings of 
th ple interested in any particular. scheme of im- 
rovement, whether in a State, county, or even neigh- 
borhood, ‘there, at once, its attention would be, eagerly 
directed: If the inhabitants of the district concerned in 
/the’particular improvement were already so firmly ât- 
ached as to leave noroom to fear their defection, then 
no use would be made of this power, because it would be 
unnecessary, and a waste of patronage. So, on the 
` other hand, if they were so strongly opposed, as to- pre- 
_ elude ‘all hope of making political conquests, the power 
would not'be exerted, because it would be useless and 
uùavailiig. Butif they. happened to be in anambiguous 
and wavering state, balancing between adhesion on the 
one hand, and opposition on the other, then a šea- 
"sonable demonstration, with a party of civil engineers, 
or a topographical brigade, might be decisive in fixing 
the direction of public sentiment, .and would be prompt- 
ly and zealously made. The State, or county, or neigh- 
borhood project, no matter which, would be-adopted as | “or to the transportation of the mail, were excluded from 
a great national concern ; surveys and reconnoissances, | “the provisions of the ‘act. The States have-important 
and eyen engraved maps of it, would be’ made at the ex- | «duties to perform in facilitating, by means of roads and 
` penne of tis United States, and the good People would } «canals, commercial and politicii intercourse among their 
be beguiled into the belief, that their favorite road or. ca-| ¢ citizens ; and within the sphere of these duties, they 
nal'was about to be actually constructéd for them, with | are more competent to act“than the General Govern- 
the. money of the United States. ; ‘ment ; and there can be no rational doubt, but that, as 
The. inducements to sučh. a demonstration would bef “the population and capital of the several States increase, 
much strengthened, ifit happened that the work had} ‘these powerful means of developing their resources, 
been undertaken by the Government of the State in |<< will receive from their respective Legislatures due at- 
which it was found, and liad flagged and languished in | “tention. But, as numerous as this class ofimprovement 
its hands. . The occasion would then be. an excellent one | ‘is, and important as it may be to the Genéral Govern- 
for impressing the important lesson of the inefficiency | “ment, in the discharge of the various duties confided by 
of the State authorities, and that the General Govern | ¢¢the Constitution to it, there are other improvements, 
ment only was to be relied upon for aid to these useful | “not comprehended in it, of a more general character, 
enterprises. If, too, it happened: that the District in- | ‘¢ which are more essentially connected with the perform- 
` terested in the work, was represented in Congress by | ‘ance of its duties, while they are less intimately con- 
some faithful friend of the Executive, whose services it] “nected with those belonging to the State Governments, 
was desirable to retain, and that discontents had arisen | ‘and less within their power of execution. Itis believed 
against him, in consequence of his supposed too great} << that this class, and this only, was comprehended in the 
devotion to the ruling powers, then it might have the| ‘provisions of the act. In projecting the surveys in this 
happiest effect, in calming these discontents, to despatch | « view of the subject, the whole Union must be consider- 
a brigade of topographical engineers to his relief, andj ‘ed as one, and the attention directed, not to those roads 
thus, by surveying, and seemingly adopting their pro-| “and -canals which may facilitate intercourse between 
_ jects of roads and cinals, to bring home to the People|‘ parts of the same State, but to those which may bind all 
-a practical conyictian:-of the benefits resulting to thenrj * of the parts together, and the whole with the centre, 
"from having’a Representative in favor of the Adminis-| “thereby facilitating commerce and intercourse among 
tration. Or if the People were so. unfortunate as not to| ‘the States, and enabling the Government to disseminate 
have found out any project of-a road or canal, which they | ‘promptly, through the mail, information to every-part, 
believed to be entitled to the countenance of the Gov-] ‘and to extend protection to the whole. By extending 
ernment, the Government: itself, in its paternal solici | * those. principles, the line of communication by roads and 
tude for the good of the People, could easily devise |s canals, through the States, the General Government, in- 
some scheme, dub it ‘* National,” survey and reconnoi- | <«‘stead-of interfering with the State Governments within 
tre it, and keep up the deliision long enough, at least, to | «* their proper spheres of action, will afford, (particularly 
profit by it ina pending election. . 1 “to those States situated in the interior,) the only means 
Sir, these observations have been made hypothetically ;| «‘ of perfecting improvements of similar description, which 
but, if Tam not greatly deceived, I see a melancholy ve-| « properly betong to them.” _ , 
rification of them in the document which was put into Now, sit, bringing the list of surveys which has been 
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the exercise of the power claimed for the Government, 
so long, at least, as it remained in the hands of its present 
occupants. : 

I will not say that the circumstances to which I have 
referred do furnish the true- explanation why these sur- 
veys have heen made in the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont ; but, perceiving nothing national in 
the objects of the surveys—never having seen any of 
them recommended, or even noticed, in the numerous 
and copious communications we have had on the subject 
of a national system of roads and canals, from Mr. Galla- 
tin’s celebrated report, (which is, in itself, a magazine of 
information on the subject, ) down to the present day—I 
must be excused for saying. that those circumstances fur- 
nish, to my mind at least, the most probable solution of, 
the mystery. I leave other gentlemen tő form their own 
opinions, according to the view they may severally take 
of the weight of evidence in the case. 

Tn pursuing this list Sonthwardly, the next States we 
come to, which have been favored with reconnoissances 
and surveys, are Pennsylvania and Maryland. Both of 
those States, it will be recollected, voted, in the late 
Presidential election, against the present Chief Magis- 
trate, the one unanimously, the other by a majority of 
her electoral suffrages. But better hopes are now con- 
ceived of them, Pennsylvania, to be sure, is far gone 
after false gods, but still she might be reclaimed from her 
barbarous idolatry. The friends of the Administration, 
at Ieast, have boldly asserted that Pennsylvania would yet 
come over. Her Governor has used kind language. ‘The 
protection of domestic industry and internal improve- 
ments, supposed to be the favorite objects of her policy, 
have been held up to her in inseparable conjunction 
with the present Administration, and she has been told 
that Jackson could not be relied upon for his fidelity to 
these objects. Jealousics have been excited, and a coun- 
ter current, it is said, has shown itself in the public senti- 
ment of Pennsylvania. Sir, t believe that these hopes 
are yain and illusory ; but it is sufficient for my purpose 
that they have been indulged by the Administration and 
its friends. Imagining that they saw in every little ripple 
of public sentiment the effect of this counter current, 
and well knowing that “there is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,” they 
would cagerly avail themselves of any opportunity of im- 
proving and accelerating this new impulse of popular 
feeling. ‘Vo this end no means could be more appropri- 
ate, than to show an active zeal in the cause of internal 
improvements, so much cherished by the politics of Penn- 
sylvania—particularly such internal improvements as 
would be locally beneficial to herself. ‘These considera- 
tions apply to Maryland with an additional force, propor- 
tioned to the greater prospect of a successful impression 
there. ‘The reaction of public sentiment, since the lite 
Presidentialelection, has gone farther there than in Penn- 
sylvania, and affords a solid ground of hope that, if the 
feelings pow existing are properly cultivated, the result 
will be decidedly advantageous to the Administration. 
Sir, no project could have been more happily adapted to 
fulfil these indications of policy, in regard to the interests 
of the Administration, than the survey of the new na- 
tional road (never before thought of, 1 believe, as aA na- 
tional object,) from here to Buffalo, passing, as it does, 
through the most populous and wealthy parts of both 
those States, and embracing, by the wide expansion of its 
four arms, immense regions of their territory. Besides 
this boon, common to both States, Pennsylvania has had 
to this policy insome of those States. Now, sinit might | surveyed for her a route tu connect her State canal with 
be a very good method of coaxing down and conciliating | the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and Maryland has been 
this sentiment, to show the inhabitants of those States that | favored with surveys of two-routes, one from Baltimore 
there were'objects of internal improvement among them, | and the other from Annapolis, to be connected, also, with 
which had attracted the attention of the General Govern. | the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
ment, and that they would derive important benefits from Let us now follow the course of these surveys to the 


x 


furnished us, to the. test of these principles, which, if the 
General Government can act at allon the subject of In- 
ternal Improvements, are the only true principles which 
can define and regulate its action, I ask how many of the 
objects included in this. list can pretend to a national cha- 
racter? Beginning at the North, what do we find there ? 
Surveys of the upper parts of Connecticut river, and a 
canal from thence to Lake Memphremagog, surveys of 
Kennebec river, of Androscoggin river, of the Bruns- 
wick Canal, of the Gardiner canal route, of the Ammonu- 
suck canal route, of the Sunappee canal route, of the 
Oliverian canal route to Winnipisseogee, of the Dover ca- 
nal route, of the Passumsic canal route, of the Rutland 
canal route. Now, sir, L frankly confess that J should 
never have known, without the aid of Morse’s Gazetteer, 
where most of these great national objects wcre to be 
found, if it had not been stated on the face of the docu- 
ment, that they are in the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. And, E think, sir, I might even have 
challenged my friend. at. the head of the Committee of 
Roads and Canals, whose minute information upon sub- 
jects of this sort we all know, and who had occasion, two 
or three years ago, to rebuke the then worthy Chairman 
of the Committee on Manufactures, for not knowing 
where Cardiff, in Wales, is, to tell me where Androscog- 
gin river, or Passumsic, or Ammonusuck, or Sunappcee, or 
Winnipisseogee is.. And yet-all these are great national 
objects | ` f : 

Sir, t cannot recognize their title to this character ; and 
Yam driven to seck an explanation of the fact of their 
being surveyed, in some other circumstance. Perhaps 
some of the hypotheses already suggested, abstractedly, 
may furnish the solution of (he mystery in thiscase. Why, 
of all the New England States, have Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont, been especially selected as the thean- 
tres of this engineering, or more properly called election- 
ecring? If 1 have not misinterpreted the signs of the 
times, there have been some symptoms of a centrifugal 
tendency, in relation to the Administration, in those States, 
which it was prudent, at least, to counteract, by bringing 
as many centripetal attractions to bear upon them as pos- 
sible. Some of the gentlemen who represent the sove- 
reignty of these States, in the other wing of this build- 
ing, have, if L mistake not, been called by the ungracious 
name of Opposition, and, in the delegation of each of 
those States on this floor, some have been found who have 
been regarded as rather refractory. In one of those States, 
particularly, if Lremember aright, there were several lead- 
ing politicians, who, in the late Presidential election, ad- 
yoeated the pretensions of Mr. Crawford, in opposition 
to those of the present Chief Magistrate. More recent- 
ly, as I have learnt in the progress of a discussion on ano- 
ther subject in this House, two influential presses in those 
States have unfurled the banner of Opposition. These 
symptoms, if they did not prove the existence of a con 
firmed disorder, indicated, at least, an incipient stage of 
disease, which demanded the prompt application of pro- 
phylactics to arrest its farther progress. 

Bat, sir, another important consideration might have 
lent its influence in recommending these surveys. It is 
known that, until very lately, the votes of the Represen- 
tatives of those States upon this floor have been steadily 
given against that policy. of roads and canals with which 
the present Administration have so closely identified 
themselves, and from which they seck to derive their 
principal claim to popular support. ‘There is reason to 
believe that there is stilla strong sentiment of opposition 
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West. In that quarter we find that Indiana has been the | the natural course of an administration, guided by national 
favorite theatre of operations. Surveys Hive been made ] considerations alone, to reserve its patronage for other 
there, “ with a view,” as the list expresses it, “tothe ful- | objects, which, while they were of equal, or greater, na- 
filment of the following objects,” going on to describe | tional importance, were at the same time more dependent 
certain lines of canal communication : but a more correct | upon the national resources. 
reading, perhaps, would be, ‘with a view to the gext The next demonstration was made upon our North- 
Presidential Election.” AH these canal routes are con-! western border, in the survey of a route for continuing 
fined to the territory of Indiana, and even if they were | the Cumberland Road to this city. The part of the State 
calculated fo afford any national facilities would seem to | through which this route passes, however well affected 
full more properly within the province of the State Go-| it might be supposed to be, has discovered some Jack- 
vernment. But the political, if not the physical condi-¢sonian propensities, which it would be desirable to smooth 
tion of Indiana strongly invited the surveillance of the | down by the new process of civil, or rather political engi- 
Administration. In the late Presidential Election, she | neering. In one of. the Congressional Districts through 
bestowed her united suffrages on the Military Chieftain. | which this route passes, if the newspaper statements at 
But a new light has lately dawned there. Her People) the time have not misled me, Jackson got a majority of 
have become divided, and in the Congressional elections į votes even against Mr. Crawford, who was then the fa- 
which occurred there during the last Summer, and which | vorite candidate of Virginia. A reconnoissance, or sur- 
have been the subject of so much newspaper discussion, | vey, then, might have the happy effect, while it bound 
as to the true character of the result, both parties claim- | still more closely to the‘Administration such as were al- 
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ed the victory. In this nicely balanced State of public 
sentiment, there was every inducement to the Adminis 
tration to throw in the weight of its influence, and there 
by to turn the scale in its own favor. 

In tracing this list of surveys, 1 come now to my own 
State, and I ought, perhaps, as one of her Representa- 
tives, to express our humble acknowledgments for the 
numerous favors we have received, in this department of 
the public benefactions. But as the kindness we have 
experienced has not, Lthink, been altogether disinterest- 
cd, L hope 1 may be excused for withholding this scemly 
tribute of gratitude. Sir it is well known that there has 
been, and is still, in Virginia, a stubborn, impracticable 
race of metaphysicians, as they are called, who have en- 
terlained constitutional scruples in relation to the exercise 
of certain powers claimed for this Government, particu- 
larly the power of constructing roads and canals, and that 
these scruples it has heretofore been attempted in vain to 
subdue by the force of argument. The present Chief 
Magistrate, at his accession to his high office, in delivering 
his political creed, suggests another method of overcom- 
ing these scruples. He tells us, that “every speculative 
seruple is to be solved by a practical public blessing,” 
and in this aphorism, transhitcd according to its true 


. > . y 
meaning, we have a clue to the whole volicy of the 


present Administration toward Virginia. Her scruples 
could not be broken inthe collision of fair argument. 
They must be melted down in the crucible of a sordid, 
mercenary interest, and reconnoissances and surveys were 
the powerful menstroum by which the solution was to be 
elected. lence, in the very outset, we were penctrat- 
ed in almost every direction with the various ramifications 
of the New Orleans roud. We were then favored witha 
survey ofu route to connect the waters of Kanawha river 
with those of James and Hoanoke, by canals or railways. 


The most important part of this project had long been 


cherished, and, indeed, had been actually adopted by the 
Government of the State. But the execution of the 
work, from discouragements of one kind or another, was 
proceeding but slowly in her hands. Jere, then, was an 
admirable opportunity of making useful impressions upon 
that portion of her citizens whose local situation rendered 
them impatient for the accomplishment of this scheme— 


ready favorably disposed, of conciliating those whose at- 
tachment to that Military Chieftain would otherwise in- 
cline them to join the standard of Opposition. Sir, if 
there were plausible grounds, under other circumstances, 
for representing this as a national object, gentlemen surely 
cannot expect, while they are pressing upon us another 
great scheme for an artificial water communication, be- 
tween the very same points, by means of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, to have a communieation by land also, 
constructed for them with the resources of the nation. 
But the most extraordinary exhibition to which this 
spirit of civil or political engineering has led, in Virginia, 
remains yet to be noticed. Among the operations men- 
tioned in the document presented to us, is an “ exami- 
nation of the country between the Potomac and Rappa- 
| hannock rivers, to ascertain the practicability of uniting 
their waters by a canal.” Now, sir, if such a project 
has ever been thought of in the State, even as a worthy 
f object of State patronage, I have remained ignorant of 
| the fact to this day. And yet it is, allat once, exalted 
into the dignity of a great national object. Sir, how can 
| this be? Were are two parallel rivers, pursuing their 
| course at an average distance of from fiftecn to twenty 
miles from cach other, to tbeir common termination in 
the Chesapeake Bay. ‘The greatest extent of communi- 
cation which would be effected by uniting their waters, 
at any point where it mizht be thought practicable, would 
not probably excecd eight or ten miles, which might, 
indeed, be a considerable neighborhood accommodation, 
| but certainly cannot be regarded as a national object, in 
| any just view ofan enlarged national system. J kaow the 
talent of dextrous metamorphosis, by which some gen- 
t demen can convert any thing into a national object, and 
tE anticipate many specious explanations and topograpbi- 
Veal arguments, to prove this to be a national object; but, 
sir, inthe sober cye of reason, the natural relation of 
things cannot be changed by ingenious speculation. 
How, then, is this enginecring expedition to be account- 
ed for? Ewillnot undertake positively to decide, but E 
feel it tobe my daty to advert to certain facts, which 
may, perhaps, furnish the true solution. 1 do this with 
reluctance, on account of the reference it involves toan 
honorable and worthy colleague, with whom I have the 


of encouraging them to look to the General Government honor to be asséciated on this floor, and for whom f en- 


for aid, to cultivate a good understanding with its rulers, 


tertain very great respect; but as the facts I shall men- 


and to discard that thing, as a gentleman from Ohio [Mr. | tion are matters of public history, and have been the sub- 
Vancx] denominated it a few days ago, called State right, | ject of newspaper discussion fora year past, I know I 
as a worthless thing, and a frail and hollow dependence. shall find, in the manly feclings of that gentleman, an 
Sir, although the accomplishment of this work might be, | ample justification, The facts are, then, Sir, that the 
in some respects, of national convenience, yet, as it lies | particular District, which has been the scene of thts ex- 
altogether within the limits ofa single State, and has been | pedition, is represented here by a gentleman to whose re- 
adopted and partially executed by that State, whose Go- | election a considerable sentiment of opposition has arisen 
vernor, (oo, bas recently protested against any interfer- | among his constitucnts, and that the ground upon which 
ence withit from abroad, it would certainly scem to be | that sentiment of opposition has been expressed, is the 
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apprehension that he is friendly to the present Adminis- 
tration. Itis not for me to say whether this apprehen- 
sionis correct or not. It may have arisen exclusively 
from the intimate relations of private friendship and fami- 
ly connexion, in which that gentleman is known to stand 
to, two distinguished members of the Administration, and 
not fromany evidence furnished by his public acts. How- 
ever this may be, the Administration, perceiving. that a 
gentleman had incurred the displeasure of his constituents 
because he was supposed to be friendly to them, would, 
very naturally, be disposed to prove to them, that, if the 
fact were so, it ought not to be a ground of objection ; 
that many advantages might flow to them from having a 
Representative on good terms with the Administration ; 
that his influence would procure for them many favors, 
which would not be accorded to others, éspecially recon- 
noissances and surveys of roads and canals, and the pros- 
pect, ultimately, of having these works executed for 
them by the resources of the Nation. An argument of 
this sort, practically enforced by a topographical brigade, 
‘might conduce, in the efliciency of civil cngineering, as 
at least cqual to the more ancient methods of cleclioncer- 
ing, to promote the introduction ofa friend into Congress. 

Let us now inquire where surveys have not been made, 
and see if the inferences resulting from this view of the 
subject do not corroborate those which bave already been 

presented. What did the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 

Moore] tell us yesterday, in offering his resolution for the 
survey of a Canal around) the Muscle Shoals? Did he 
not inform us that when this object was presented to the 
consideration of the late Secretary of War, that officer 
distinctly recognized its high importance, and declared 
that he considered it to be in the very first class of objects 
which should attract the atention of the Government, 
under the act of 1824 ? That it had been since repeated- 
ly pressed upon the present Head of that Department, by 
the Delegation of his own State, in conjunction with 
other members of Congress, but that no survey bad yet 
been ordered, and that they were now driven to the 
necessity of invoking the action of the Legislative De- 
partment upon the subject? Why, Sir, has this great 
link in the chain of Western communication, the impor- 
tance of which was yesterday emphatically admitted by 
the enlightened Chairman of the Committee of Roads and 
Canals, been neglected, while objects of infinitely infe- 
rior importance, in other quarters, have been assiduously 
pursued? Why, too, have those connexions between the 
"Tennessee river, and the Tombeckbe, and Coosa, on the 
side of the Gulf of Mexico, and the Savannah, on the side 
of the Atlantic, to which that gentleman adverted as im- 
portant National objects, remained unexplored, while 
schemes of not half their magnitude, clsewhere, have met 
witha prompt, and even ostentatious attention ? Fs it be- 
cause ‘Tennessee and Alabama, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina, the States more particularly interested in these im- 
provements, are too near the Military Chicftain, both in 
fecling and position, to admit of any hope of alluring 
them from their unfortunate attachment ? 

What has been the course pursued in relation to the 
Florida. Canal? We must all recollect the general ac- 
quiescence, if not enthusiasm, with which the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars was appropriated, during the last 
session, for examining and surveying the site of this truly 
National work. In the very midst of a most interesting 
discussion on a subject of the greatest moment, the usual 
progress of business was suspended, for the purpose of 
taking up and passing the bil making appropriation. 
This was done at the instance of the gentleman who so 
ably and faithfully represents the interests of that Territo- 
ry, and who stated his object to be, by procuring an early 
passage of the law, to enable the Government to send its 
Engineers there before the commencement of the warm 
season, when the climate would present many obstacles 


oo 


to the prosecution of their labors, and-in order that their 
report might be laid before Congress at the beginning of 
the present session. The law was accordingly passed, 
with this view, at an early period of the session. lt ap- 
pears, however, from the annual report of the Chief En- 
ginegh that no officers were despatched upon this service 
til the month of June, and their examinations, it is pre- 
sumed, have not yet been completed. Other complænts, 
which it is not necessary to detail upon the present occa- 
sion, have been made of the neglect of this object by the 
Government. Here, then, we have an object of an une- 
quivocal national character, singled out from all others 
for its peculiar and paramount importance, of which Con- 
gress have manifested their sense by a special appropria- 
tion of twenty thousand dollars for its examination, and 
yet it has becn postponed, in. the operations of the Gov- 
ernment, to mere neighborhood projects. low is this 
neglect to be accounted for ? Is it because Florida hap- 
pens to be a Territory, whose inhabitants are not even 
counted in the rank and file of Presidential voters, and 
whose Representative on this floor has no voice in any 
question affecting the interests of the Administration ? 
But, Sir, T need not pursue this inquiry for the purpose 
of proving the policy which has governed the Adminis- 
tration in the exercise of this power. It is admitted by the 
document, which they, themselves, have laid before us. 
There is, upon the very front of that document, a bold 
avowal of the policy I have imputed to them, Opposite 
to the several surveys, of which a list is given, we find a 
note of the authority or application which induced the 
survey. In but two cases, and those occurring during 
the period of the last Administration, is the independent 
and unbiassed decision of the President upon the  na- 
tional importance” of the object, as contemplated by the 
act of 1824, assigned as the authority for making the sur- 
vey. In all the other cases, the surveys are stated to have 
been made on the application of members of Congress, 
ov Governors or Legislatures of particular States—the 
Honorable such an one, or his His Excellency such ano- 
ther. Now, Sir, is there not here a plain avowal that 
the justification of these surveys is to be found, not in the 
“national importance” of the objects, as estimated by 
the President himself, but in the number and official cha- 
ractcr of the persons who baye asked for them? In 
other words, that the object has been, not to discharge a 
public trust with a smgle regard to the principles upon 
which that trust was confided, but to make it the instru- 
ment of gratifying influential men, and conciliating their 
good will, of aiding the views of political friends, and of 
propitiating particular sections of the community. Sir, 
it surely will not be pretended, that, when a high discere- 
tionary authority is confided to the President, to be exer- 
cised upon broad national considerations, he is at liberty 
to surrender the exercise of that discretion to the partial 
or interested views of others, and to substitute the wishes 
or opinions of members of Congress, Governors, or State 
Legislatures, for, his “own unbiassed and responsible 
judgment. =e 
Having seen that the power in question is one of dan- 
gerous influence in the hands of the Executive, which 
not only might be, hft has been, used for purposes other 
than those for which it was conferred, let us advert, fora 
moment, to some collateral mischiefs, which attend the 
present mode of exercising it. ‘The numerous surveys 
which have been ordered herc and there, without refer- 
ence to the national character of the objects surveyed, 
are calculated to delude the People with hopes and ex- 
pectations which can never he realized. Let any gentle- 
man estimate the number of miles of road and canal routes 
which have been surveyed, and then multiply that num- 
ber by the avcrage cost per mile of executing such 
works, and he will find the amount called for hy the pro- 
jects already surveyed, yastly beyond any sober view of 
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templated by the act of 1824, then no difficulty can attend 
| the exercise of this power here. Objects, which are real- 
ly nationalscannot be very numerous. : None of the va- 
rious reports, which we have had ona national system of 
Internal Improvements, have presented more than six or 
eight of such objects.. In making one selection, we should 
be aided by all the lights derived from these copious and 
instructive documents, and by the patient and enlighten- 
ed investigations of the Committee on Roads and Canals, 
whose reports, I take it for granted, would be, in general, 
decisive with the House. But, Sir, we have had some 
experience on this subject, which gives no sanction to 
the bugbears conjured up to frighten us out of the exer- 
cise of our legitimate powers. I have already had occa- 
sionto advert to the general acquiescence, with which the 
law for surveying the route of the Florida canal was pass- 
ed, during our last session. That was really a national 
object—the understandings of all assented to its charac- 
ter, inthat respect; and no law, 1 believe, has ever passed 
the Congress of the United States, with less obstruction 
from unnecessary debate. Whenever similar objects are 
presented, we have a right to expect a similar result. 
But, sir, E have a high authority for the assertion, not 
merely that we are competent, but that we only are com- 
petent, to the exercise of this power. Mr. Gallatin, in 
his celebrated report on a national system of Internal Im- 
provements, says :—I repeat his very words—‘ ‘The Na- 
tional Legislature alone, embracing every local interest, 
and superior to evcry local consideration, is competent 
to the selection of such national objects.” 

The argument of gentlemen proves too much, and 
therefore proves nothing. If we are incompetent tode- 
signate national objects of Internal Improvement, for the 
purpose of having them surveyed, we are alike incompe- 
tent to designate them, with a view to their execution ; 
and by this process of stultifying ourselves, we must trans- 
fer to the President the authority to determine, not only 
where surveys shall be made, but where roads and canals 
shall be constructed, with the resources of the nation. 
Sir, this is the inevitable consequence of the argument, 
and gentlemen, without seeming to be conscious of it, 
have already been conducted by the necessary operation 
of the principle they assume to this humiliating result. 
During the last session of Congress, a bill was reported, 
from the Committce on Roads and Canals, for locating the 
road from here to New Orleans. It provided for the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners, who were to make their re- 
port to the President, and upon that report, the President 
was empowered to determine along what route the road 
should be made, and to take measures, accordingly, for 
its construction. Sir, this bill is now upon your table, 
and is a better commentary than any I can offer upon the 
character of the argument I have been noticing. 

But, sir, a lofty and high minded contempt has been 
invoked.in relation to the amount of this appropriation, as 
being altogether undeserving of attention from the Re- 
presentatives of agreatnation. It has been called a pal- 
try sum, a pitiful sum of thirty thousand dollars. Sir, I 
have already endeavored to remove the delusion, which 
this impression seems to imply, as to the real operation of 
the power in question ; but, looking at the subject, now, 
merely as a financial matter, is it so contemptible as gen- 
tlemen would have us believe ? ‘Thirty thousand dollars, 
it is true, may be a paltry sum in the estimation of gentle- 
men whose habitual contemplations render them familiar 
with schemes which will demand millions, instead of thou- 
sands, for their accomplishment ; but, to me, who have 
never been initiated into these grand conceptions, thirty 
thousand dollars is not so very paltry a sum. Nor do [ 
believe, sir, that itis a paltry sum in the exchequer of a 
nation, whose means have fallen short of its usual and or- 
dinary expenses. Sir, we have been already told by a 
gentleman (Mr, McLaxr] whom we baye been accustom. 


sent system to encoutage these delusions: What is the 
inevitable cffect of this state of things’? To arrest the 
progress of tha very improvements, which the advo- 
cates of this system profess. to have so much at heart. 
While the People of the States are induced to look to the 
General Government for the execution of improvements 
within their respective limits, they will not undertake 
them with their own resources. The General Govern- 
ment, in the end, for the reasons I have already stated, 
will not, and- cannot, execute them ; and the necessary 
consequence, therefore, is, that, as long as the delusion, 
which is encouraged by our present rulers, for their own 
benefit, is kept up, these valuable improvements will re- 
main unaccomplished. 

Sir, we have a most instructive lesson upon this sub- 
ject, in the history of that great enterprise, which has so 
proudly signalized the spirit and resources of your own 
State, New York was encouraged to rely upon this Go- 
yernment for aid in the accomplishment of her magnificent 
canal, Although an application for special aid had been 
unsuccessful, she still hoped that a general system would 
be adopted, under which she would derive a portion, at 
Ieast, of the means for its accomplishment, from this Go- 
vernment ; and while these hopes were entertained, 
nothing was attempted with her own resources. But 
these hopes were, at length, terminated by the failure of 
a proposition brought forward by the gentleman who 
now fills the office of Vice President, and who was then 
a distinguished member of this body. ‘That proposition 
received the sanction of a majority of both branches of 
Congress, but was rejected, on constitutional grounds, by 
the then President of the United States, whose term of 
office was just about to expire. His successor was be- 
lieved to entertain the same opinions, in relation to the 
powers of this Government on the subject of internal im- 
provements; and all hope of success, therefore, was aban- 
doned, tor the ensuing term of eight years. This occur- 
redin the Spring of 1817, and New York, thenecforward, 
discarding all dependence on the General Government, 
resolutely threw herself upon her own resources ; and on 
the 4th day of July, of the same year, which thas became, 
ina new sense, the æra of independence to her, com- 
meneed, with her own means, that work, which, now com- 
pleted, is (he proudest monument of the age. F sincere- 
ly trust that this instructive example will not be lost upon 
the other States of this Union—that they will have sagaci- 
ty to penetrate the delusions which are now practised 
upon them, and energy proudly to pursue their own ob- 
jects with their own means. 

Sir, the obvious and most cffectual means of guarding 
against these mischievous delusions, is to retain, in our 
own hands, this power of ordering surveys, and to confine 
them to objects which are, at the same time, national in 
their character, and within the ability of our resources to 
accomplish, Butitis said, that we are ncompetent to exer 
cise this power—that Congress cannot attempt to desig- 
nate the routes of roads and canals to be surveyed, with- 
out an endless waste of time and treasure of the nation in 
‘interminable discussions. Sir, this objection proceeds 
upon the assumption that we are to exercise this power 
as the Executive have exercised it—that we are to push 
our surveys into every nook and gorner of the land, with- 
out regard to the character. or importance of the object. 
ff it be intended to survey such objects only as were con- 
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ed to regard as an oracle, in all questions of finance, and 
who has vindicated his title to that confidence, alike by 
his accuracy and his candor, that there is an actual deficit 
in the Treasury. This, then, is not the time, if it were 
ever proper, for the guardians of the public purse to 
speak contemptuously of thirty thousand doHars. Let it 
be remembered, too, that this seems now to be regarded 
asa regular annual expenditure, to be renewed from 
year to yéar, in never ending succession. When the 
first sum of thirty thousand -dollars was appropriated, it 
was, 1 believe, the general impression, that it was all 
which would be required for the particular object in 
view. But the next year, another sum of twenty-eight 
thousand dollars was called for. The year after, the pre- 
sent Administration having come into power, and’ seeing 
to what useful purposes this appropriation might be con- 
verted, increased the demand to fifty thousand dollars, 
and now we are to give them thirty thousand more. 
Where, then, is this system to terminate, not merely in 
regard to the finances-of the nation, but in regard to its 
liberties, if we are thus permanently to invest one Depart- 
ment of the Government with a power, which enables’ it, 
at the same time, and with equal success, to assail the vir- 
tue of the People, and to usurp the functions of their Re- 
presentatives. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he rose to state the reasons 
which would induce him to vote in favor of the appropri- 
ation’ of $30,000 to defray the éxpense of surveying 
routes for roads and canals, during the present year. It 
was not his intention to follow his friend from Virginia 
(Mr. Rives] through the extensive range of his argu- 


ment. The late period of the Session, and the mass of 


important business which yet remained untouched, ad- 
monished him not to pursue such a course. Even if he 
had considered it a proper time to enter extensively into 
the debate, he should not be disposed to controvert ma- 
ny of the facts which that gentleman had stated, or the 
arguments which he had urged. In most of them he en- 
tirely concurred. 

What, sir, is the nature of the question now presented 
to the House ? In April, 1824, aftera long and able dis- 
cussion, Congress passed the act for the purpose of pro- 
curing the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates, upon 
the subjects of roads and canals. ‘This law gives to the 
President the power of causing such routes for roads and 
canals to be surveyed, as-he may deem of national im- 
portance, in a commercial or military point of view, or 
necessary for the transportation of the public mail, The 
gentleman from Virginia has, m effect, called upon us to 
repeal this important act, in an appropriation bill, at the 

' very close of the session. Nothing should ever be at- 
tempted in such a bill, but to appropriate the money 
necessary for carrying into effect existing laws. The 
great principles of ournational policy which have receiv- 
ed the sanction of Congress in solemn acts of legislation, 
ought never to be brought into discussion upon the gen- 
eral appropriation bills, which we must annually pass. 
‘This is not the proper time. ‘The gentleman might, at 
an earlier period of the session, have called upon us to 
repeal, or to modify, the act of 1824, Whilst that act re- 
mains upon your statute book, it would be at war with 
the correct rules of legislation virtually to blot it out, by 
refusing the appropriation necessary to carry it into ef- 
fect. In the passage of an appropriation bill, there are 
but two proper considerations—Do existing laws demand 
the appropriation? And, if so, what is the amount ne- 
cessary to give them effect? Ifthe President has abused 
the discretion vested in him by the act of 1824—if he 
has violated the high trust which it conferred upon him 
for the public good, and used it: for political zurposes— 
these are powerful reasons why that trust should be with- 
‘drawn, and why it should be vested: in Congress. With- 
out expressing any opinion at the present time upon the 


conduct of the Executive, I agree with the gentleman 
from Virginia, that it isthe duty of Congress to specify, 
by jaw, the routes which ought to be surveyed. It isa 
power which.properly belongs tothem. At the next ses- 
sion, if the gentleman from Virginia and myself should 
again meet, I shall cheerfully assist him in effecting -such 
a change in the existing law. But, if he should now be 
successful in his attempt, what will be the effect? Does 
he propose to designate, in this bill, the routes to be sur- 
veyed during the present year? He does not; he can- 
not. The inevitable consequence, in cage the appropri- 
ation should now be stricken out, must bat once, to pa~ 
ralyze the whole system of internal improvement. Iam 
not prepared, and I trust the House is not prepared, for 
such a result. 

For what purpose have we established a Military Aca- 
demy at West Point? Is it not that the skill and the sci- 
ence which the graduates ot that institution acquire may 
become beneficial to the country? Several brigades of Fo- 
pographical Engineers, constituted chiefly of the officers 
of your Army, have been organized since the passage of 
the act of 1824, and have been employed in surveying the 
routes of Roads and Canals. Withdraw this appropria- 
tion, and you’ suspend all their operations. You take 
many of our officers from an employment highly useful 
to themselves and to their country ; and you doom them 
either to lounge away their time in idleness, ov you send 
them to drill the soldiers, at what has been called the 
School of Discipline, at Ok! Point Comfort. 

If the Government of the United States should never 
expend a single dollar upon the construction of Roads and 
Canals, still the services of our Engineers would be of im- 
mense importance to the country. In this manner, pub» 
lic attention is directed towards the subject of internal 
improvement. The numerous advantages which our 
country possesses for the construction of Roads and Ca- 
nals, are brought fully and fairly into the view of the 
People. Accurate surveys and accurate estimates of the 
expense of different routes are furnished. A wide field 
is thus presented for the enterprise of individuals and of 
States, and a salutary impulse is given to the great 
cause of Internal Improvement. In my opinion it would 
be miserable economy to abandon all these advantages, 
for the sake of saving thirty thousand dollars. 

The gentleman from Virginia complains, with justice, 
that the great number of surveys which have been alrea- 
dy made, and are now making, in different portions of 
the Union, have excited false hopes among the People. 
That the present Administration, by holding out the de- 
lusive expectatign that Roads and Canals would be con- 
structed by the General Government, wherever routes 
had been surveyed, have attempted to purchase the favor 
of the People with their own money. If this be the 
case, the evil will soon cure itself. Such hopes cannot 
long continue, after the publication of the document 
which we have lately received from the War Department. 
That document presents us a list of thirty-five different 
routes for Reads and Canals, which the Department has 
already ordered to be surveyed. We are not furnished 
with estimates of the expense of their construction ; but 
the number is se great, that, hereafter, the People of this 
country will never be persuaded to believe the General 
Government is cither able or willing to construct all, or 
even any considerable number of those Roads and Canals, 
the routes of which, may be surveyed under their.autho- 
rity. We have at present no money to spare for any one 
of these objects, unless we should determine to violate 
the sinking fund, and thus postpone the payment of the 
national debt. Still, however, an extension of these sur- 
veys will be highly useful, inasmuch as they will employ 
the science of our officers in pointing out tothe People 
such works of public improvement as may be, advanta- 
geously constructed by themselves, and in stimulating 
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them to exertion, by inducing them to undertake their 
accomplishment, and to depend upon themselves for suc- 
cess, : 

The gentleman from Virginia has made an observation 
which I feel myself called upon to nolice. . He has stated 
that the survey of the Buffalo road was probably intend- 
ed to secure the allegiance of Pennsylvania to the present 
Administration. In my opinion they should stand acquit- 
ted of any such purpose. To suppose that such was 
their intention, would be to suppose them ignorant both 
of the character and feelings of the people of that State. 
When was Pennsylvania ever known to be faithless to 
the cause which she had once espoused ? When was 
she ever known to have abandoned the man in whom she 
once confided, withoutany reason to justify herchange ? 
To be steady to her purpose has ever been a striking 
trait in her character, She will continue to be true to 
her own cause, 1 cannot, therefore, for a moment, be- 
lieve, that the present Administration could ever have 
conceived the idea, that it was possible to purchase 
Pennsylvania by bestowing upon her such a boon as 
the survey of a national road from Washington to Buffalo. 


Mr. MERCER said he had attentively listened, but with | 


equal surprise and regret, to the extraordinary speech 


which bad been pronounced, with much apparent pre- | 


meditation, by his colleague, in support of his motion. 

My surprise, however, said Mr. M. arises ina much 
greater degree from the respect which I entertained for 
the candor of my honorable friend, than from any novelty 
whatever in the character of his argument, if argument 
that may be called, which affords throughout such unde- 
niable evidence of his irresistible prejudices both against 
the power, which the small appropriation that he propo- 
ses to strike from this bill, is designed to execute, and 
the persons to whom its execution will be confided, 


feelings, my understanding, and my liberty of indepen- 
dent sction, to the resentments, opinions, and interests, 
of either of those parties, whose existence in this House 
is.already too manifest to be unseen. 

For many individuals of both, I cherish feelings of res- 
pect ; for some, sentiments of regard, which, I hope, are 
mutual ; towards none doI entertain the slightest per- 
sonal enmity ; but if the warfare which has been begun, 
is to be prosecuted, as has been threatened, to the exclu- 
sion of all neutrality, and this declaration of my fixed pur- 
"pose shall rob me of the society and friends I now enjoy, 
Iam prepared to add, even this sacrifice, to the many 
which I have already been required to make on the altar 
of public and private duty. 

Toreturn to the depending motion : It offers for solu- 
tion, the question, whether it be more expedient to leave 
to the: President of the United States the application of 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars in aid of the labor and 
skill of the military corps of Topographical Evgincers, 
placed -by the Constitution under his immediate command, 
to the survey of the routes of such Roads and Canals as 
he may deem of sufficient national importance to merit 
investigation ; or to direct that application ourselves ? In 
terms more brief, we are called upon to decide whether 
the power involved in the expenditure of this inconside- 
rable sum, be Legislative or Executive ? 
| If it has not been the sole end of the motion of my col- 
league to demonstrate that this powerhas been abused by 
the present Administration, and should, therefore, be 
withheld, so large a part of his speech has been devoted 
to this purpose, that, before I approach an inquiry into 
the nature of the power itself, I perceive the necessity of 
removing some of the numerous obstructions which he 
hasthrown in my way. ‘The materials of this ingenious 
labor, he has drawn from a recent report of the Depart- 


As to the latter, I had hoped that a topic which has, of | ment of War, which he has correctly traced to a resolu- 


late, consumed so many mornings of our almost expired 
session, in unprofitable debate, might be confined to that 
period of the day, so as to allow some prospect of com- 
pleting a part, at least, of that mass of unfinished busi- 
ness which has been heaped upon the tables of the two 
Houses by the preparatory labor of so many months. 

‘To the many political creeds, disclaimers, and explana- 
tions which have so remarkably distinguished the Nine 
teenth Congress, may I be indulged, Mr. Speaker, with 
adding one, before 1 proceed farther jn this debate. 
While 1 differ, tole carlo, from my colleague, as to the facts 
and conclusions which he has so ingeniously pressed into 
the support of his motion, may } be allowed to say, that I 
have risen to mingle in this discussion, not as the cham- 
pion or the apologist of any man, or combination of men ; 
but as the steady friend of a beneficent, if not essential 
power of the Federal Government. 

While the Judiciary Bill of the last session was depend 
ing, an honorable member from Maryland [Mr. Dorsey] 
insinuated that my opposition to it “ squinted at hostility” 
to the existing Administration. Sir, 1 most sincerely re- 
joice, whatever may have been the origin of that mea- 
sure, that { dealt to it its first, and, finally, its fatal blow. 
As, in what I am about to say, I might encounter an oppo- 
site suspicion, I shall be pardoned, I trast, for stating 
what is unquestionably true, that I have entered into no 
political union with cither of the parties which have aris- 
en in this House. Lam not, and will not be, bound to 
support any Administration or any Opposition. ‘The mea- 
sures which I approve, I will maintain ; those which my 


tion of the Committee on Roads and Canals. A resolu- 
tion prompted by a view to the performance of some of 
the numerous duties imposed on that Committee, by the 
various and multiplied orders of the House. 

The report of the Department, in answer to this reso- 
lution, has thrown open, as was designed, to the view of 
the Committee, and by the order for its publication, at 
the instance of the Committee, to the House, and to the 

| gentleman himself, the entire operations of the Board of 
Internal Improvement, and the impulses by which it has 
been guided, from its institution, in 1824, pursuant to the 
act of Congress which gave it birth, down to the presert 
period. 

It is upon the abuse of the power confided, by that act, 
to the President, that my colleague has founded the en- 
tire superstructure of his imposing, though, as I hope pre- 
sently to show, very fanciful argument. 

This power, he contends, has been wielded for the ex- 
tension of Executive influence, and, therefore, directed 
where it could most effectively subserve that purpose. 
Yo propitiate the favor of particular States, or districts of 
country, with a view to sustain the friends and to put 
down the enemies of the present Administration ; and, 
thereby, to prolong its existence, through another Presi- 
dential term. To multiply the proofs of this charge he 
has traversed the United States, in every direction, and 
inquired into the divisions of its political parties, and the 
personal attachments and connexions of the individual 
members of this House. 

As the act of 1824 required that the surveys, which it 


judgment condemns, I will resist to the utmost extent-of | authorized, should be made by order of the President, for 


my teeble power. 
Jf Iknow myself, and I have had time enough, at least, 


purposes of national importance, so he denies that any 
other surveys, execpt the two first of the list embraced 


to acquire even this difficult knowledge, I had rather | in the report, which I holdin my hand, possess this cha- 


pass the residue of a more than half spent life in the re- 
motest obscurity, with some hermitage for my abode, and 
bread with water for my daily food, than surrender my 


racter. {Here Mr. Rrves interposed, and explained his 
meaning to be, that these only rested on the authority of 
the President himself] The gentleman is equally mis- 
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taken in this respect. That properly—if it be of the 
least Consequence to our present inquiry, whether this 
power has been abused, or how it should be exercised— 
belongs, in truth, to these particular surveys, not more ex- 
clusively than to the rest. 

The Chesepeake and Ohio Canal Convention, consist- 
ing of Delegates from several States, which assembled in 
this City, in November, 1825, was referred to by the Pre 
sident; inthe recommendation of his opening Message to 
the ensuing Congress, which gave rise to the.act of April, 
1824, and to thefirst appropriation to any survey, what- 
ever. Although it may shed much useful light, amidst 
the darkness in which. the suspicions of my colleague 
have involved the-exercise of this power, to refer, as the 
report on our table does, to the sources of the various ap- 
plications addressed to the President, for the surveys 
which he has been pleased to order, those applications 
neither impaired the authority vested in him by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, nor lessened his 
responsibility for its abuse, as the accusations of my col- 
league sufficiently demonstrate. Some facts, of no small 
moment to the support of these accusations, the dates of 
those applications, and the names of the persons, from 
whom they proceeded, which this report does disclose, 
have been totally overlooked by the awakened jealousy 
of my colleague. Had he been animated by a different 
feeling, he would have. perceived that the order for that 
survey, (the second in this list,) which has attracted his 
bitterest reproaches, preceded the existence of the pre- 
sent Administration ; and, being made by a former Presi- 
dent, cannot be imputed to the motive to which he has 
ascribed it. ; i 

In ordering the survey of three distinct routes ‘ with 
a view to selecting the most eligible ground on which to 
locate a national road” between this City and New Or- 
leans, neither the immediate predecessor of the present 
Chief Magistrate, nor the late Secretary of War, the ‘pre- 
sent Vice President, could have intended to promote the 
re-election of Mr. Adams. One of these routes, unhap- 
pily passed, it seems, through the District which my col- 
league represents, and which, L hope he may long conti- 
nue to represent, notwithstanding the very opposite opi- 
nions we entertain of the authority of this Government 
to construct this, or any other national highway. But he 
has not only omitted to notice the date of the order for 
the survey of this road, but forgotten that it was a favorite 
measure of the Jate Administration, as a report from the 
late Secretary of War very ably manifested. 

And can the national character of this long contemplated 
road beso doubtful, as to involve, in such unworthy sus- 
picion, the order for its examination and survey ? Are the 
most prominent events of the late war totally forgotten, 
like the orders and reports of the Department ? Had New 
Orleans fallen before the invading foe; and that war been 
protracted, as was once expected, by a failure of the ne- 
gotiation of Ghent, how many melancholy memorials 
might we have had of the value of a closer connexion, than 
at present subsists, between this exposed outlet of the 
commerce of the West, and the Seat of that Government 
which the Constitution has charged witl its military de- 
fence ? Its safety must eminently depend, in any future 
war with the same maritime Power, as it did-in the last, 
on the alacrity with which the forces destined for its pro- 
tection can be concentrated, equipped, and supplied, as 
well as upon the valor and skill by which they are com- 
manded. 

This line of communication is now subject to accidental 
suspensions, as well as constant delays. The ice of Win- 
ter, the freshes of Spring, the sudden rise of a river, or 
flood of a morass, the loss.of a ferry boat, often occasion 


the total failure of a mail, as the circuitous length and 
wretched condition of the present road ever do a very 
great consumption of time ; and, need Tadd, that the fail- 
ure, or even the delay, of intelligence, for a few days, or, at 
some critical period, for a few hours only, may involve in 
its consequences the loss ofan army, the total disappoint- 
ment of the best meditated campaign, the protracted con- 
tinuance of a-disastrous war ?` eS 

_ Ifthis road be not national, there is not-a national ob- 
ject within the scope of that power of this Government, 
which, under the denomination of ‘an authority to make 
internal improvements,” has veen already denounced, on 
this floor, by my colleague. If a growing perception of 
its vital importance to the union and prosperity of the 
United States has aroused the spirit of inquiry, and occa- 
sioned him any annoyance within his district, he must, 
however, impute it to any other agent than this Adminis- 
tration, who were unquestionably, in this instance, anti- 
cipated inits exercise. If that survey which above all he 
has most loudly denounced, be the offspring of abused 
authority, this imputation rests upon the late President of 
the United States; and he is the more excusable, since 
he himself was suddenly called from the Department of 
State, by his predecessor, at the moment when the expos- 
ed frontier of Louisiana was threatened with invasion, to 
the head of the Department of War, and. required, at 2 
time of awful uncertainty, calamity, and distress, by ex- 
ertions* that ultimately overcame his strength, and en- 
dangered his life, to hasten the preparation and union of 
those very forces, which, under their intrepid command- 
er, and the favor of Heaven, preserved the city of New 
Orleans, its wealth and population, from meditated havoc, 
spoil, and ruin. 

Having, I trust, successfully vindicated the most ob- 
noxious exercise of this much questioned power, I for- 
bear to travel over the various surveys enumerated in 
this report, with a view to their separate vindication. | 
will substitute for a defence of each, knowing them all to 
be defensible, a defiance to my honorable colleague to 
adduce a solitary one that does not possess a character 
sufficiently national to warrant the attention which it has 
received. 

But lest, after this challenge, I shall seem to shrink 
from the wordy combat I have invited, 1 will advert to 
those which he has adduced to sustain his broad accusa- 
tion. To proceed to the most questionable of them all. 
With regard to that which has called forth a brief notice 
from another of my colleagues, [Mr. Taurarerno} —who 
least of all deserved the allusion which has been made to 
him, since, like the gentleman himself, he is, on this sub- 
ject, of the orthodox faith, though of what party, if he 
has joined the ranks of any, I know not--I may be allow- 
ed to bear some additional testimony. 

The examination of the coufitry betwéen the Rappa- 
hannoc.and the river stretching before us, with a view to 
their.connexion by a canal, is imputed, it seeins, to a de- 
sire, common to two members of the cabinet, to favor the 
re-election of my amiable. colleague, sitting on my left, 
{Mr. TALIAFERRO] because, says the gentleman who 
makes;the suggestion, ‘he never heard of such a project 
ss until it was set on foot by the present Secretary of War.” 

Sir, I may be supposed to know this country well, since 
Lam a native ofthe chief town on the banks of one of 
those rivers. As far back as my attention could be drawn 
to such a topic, and ever since, I have beard that it would 
i be an easy undertaking to unite them by a canal extend- 
ing from the head-of the navigation of one of them, across 
the narrow intervening ridge. 

Seeing that an examination for this purpose had attract- 
ed the attention of the Department of War, and not per- 


* To those exertions, General Jachson ma 
the war, 


dea generous allusion, at a public dinner given hi at Lynchburg immediately after. the cluse of 
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ceiving, opposite to the description ofit, in this report, | what properly belongs to another part of my argument, 
any notice, by which, I could trace its immediate origin, I| that we have been led away in this discussion by the men- 
inquired personally of the Secretary of the Department ; tion made, in the clause proposed to be stricken from this 
forinfurmation. He replied so me, that this was, in truth, | bill, of the act of Congress of 1824, the first which ex- 
the only survey, of all that are included in this report, | pressly gave a legislative sanction to these surveys, from 
which rested solely on his own suggestion. That having | due consideration of one of their legitimate foundatioxs. 
long heard the opinion expressed, that the waters of} The history of the origin of that act is also fresh in my 
those rivers could be united, by a thorough-cut across | recoilection. I did not vote against its passage, but I 
the Peninsula which divides them, he took occasion, du- | openly regretted its introduction... For the publie mani- 
ringan open season- of the last Winter, to order out an| festation of this sentiment, I received the mild reproof— 
Engineer, then unemployed in Washington, on an éxcur-j he was incapable of any other—of my amiable friend 
sion of a few days, to examine into the truth -of this cur- | from Pennsylvania, then the Chairman of the Committee 
rent belief. The- result, to my regret, he informed me, | of Roads and Canals, where I wish he had. remained. 
was, that such a connexion would be impracticable, from | The bill was got up, mainly, for the sake of the extended 
the elevation and breadth of the narrowest part of the in- j| discussion which followed it, but received the support of 
tervening ridge. Such was the origin and end of the | one member, at least, of the Senate, and of several mem- 
survey, so darkly colored by my colleague. But is this| bers of this House, for reasons which the act does not 
survey destitute of any other apology that that which I | disclose. ; 
have recited ? Among the three routes, which, as Ihave The power of the President to employ the corps of To- 
stated, the predecessor of the present Chief Magistrate | pographical Engineers, in order to obtain correct informa- 
had ordered to be surveyed, with a view to establish a | tion respecting the entire surface of the United States, to 
more intimate connexion between the Seat of Government | delineate it on suitable maps, and preserve it for militar 
and the City of New Orleans, was that, which, keeping- | use, no rational man, of the slightest military experience, 
near to the seaboard, was called the Eastern, and from its | can very well question. ; 
connecting the capitals of several Atlantic States, the Me-| Need I remind my colleague, who possessed a reputa- 
tropolitan. Although only one of these routes may be | tion at home which preceded his arrival here, and occu- 
hereafter adopted, for the leading purpose which caused | pied, at the period to which I have referred, an honorable 
an examination of them all, yet, until a choice between | station in the military family of one of the most meritori- 
them, founded on a comparison of their respective advan- | ous.of these officers, whom the proclamation of the pre- 
tages, be actually made, their importance rests on the same | sent Secretary of War, then Governor of Virginia, gath- 
national basis. ` cred below Richmond for its defence, that, among the 
Aud, if the Metropolitan route, from this City to New- | earliest general orders issued on that occasion, was one 
Orleans, be assumed to be national, that part of it be-| which required the detail of all the practical surveyors of 
tween Washington and Richmond, or Fredericksburg, | the several corps which composed an army of twelve 
partakes of its common quality. A survey, calculated to | thousand men, and placed them under the command of a 
ascertain the practicability of extending a canal along a! gentleman, now a Senator of the United States, for the 
part of this route, would seem, therefore, to require no | purpose of collecting exact intelligence respecting the 
further apology. i country which we had volunteered to defend? “That 
But my colleague cannot have. forgot, that, in that | while no other means of intelligence were neglected, 
war, in which we together served, I am sure with kindred | these were eminently relied on, as they had been at Nor- 
feelings, while we had the mortification to behold the | folk, in the commencement of the war, to obtain an ac- 
Chesapeake, that noble estuary of so many rivers, her- | curate knowledge of the ground over which, in the vari- 
metrically sealed up by the ships ofthe enemy, the pro- | ous lines of practicable approach, an enemy might, after 
dace of the whole Southern scaboard, the cotton of the | disembarking, move upon the capital of the State ? 
Carolinas and Georgia, the salt of Princess Ann, as well There are military maps, which [have seen, of Holland, 
as the tobacco of his own district, with the prize goods | so often the cock-pit of Europe, which, on a scale pro- 
of Beaufort, the coffee and sugar of the West Indies, | gressively enlarging, from the first through the subse- 
proceeded Northwardly to their destined markets of con- | quent pages of a moderate sized duodecimo volume, ex- 
sumption by this very line oftransportation, as did, also, | hibit the entire country, with every prominent object up- 
the troops which the enlistments of the South supplied to | on its surface, its land and water, roads and canals, woods, 
the army on the Canadian frontier. * moragses, fields, enclosures, and edifices, to the eye of a 
Singby the recollection of some other incidents of the ' commander ; who, thus furnished, and having a knowl- 
same interesting period, 1 am prompted here to notice | ledge of his enemy’s strength and his own, plans the oper- 


* Uv February, 1796, Mr, Madison, then a leader of the opposition to the existing Administration, submitted to the House of Representatives, of 
which-he was a member, a resolution in the following words : "i s + 

Resolved, 'Thata committee be appointed to report a bill, authorizing the President of the United States to cause to be examined, and 
* where necessary, to be surveyed, the gencral route most proper for the transportation of the mail betweon 7 n Maine, and ——, in the 
“ State of Georgia, and to cause to be laid before Congress the result of such examination and survey, with an estimate of the expense of render- 
‘cing such route fit, in allits parts, to be the established route of the post; the expense o/’such examination and survey to be defrayed out of the 
“surplas revenue of the Post Office.” A ae he A 

When this resolution was called up for consideration, and prior to its adoption, he declared it tobe “but the commenctnent of an extensive 
“system 3” and Mr. Baldwin, a leading member from Georgia, also of the Opposition, sustained it on the ground that the several States should 
not be charged to make those roads, which the necessities of the Union required, and which the Goverument of the United States, possessing 
the means, should be regarded as bound to make. i . 

In his cpening message at the second session of the last Congress of Mr. Madison's Presidency, he expressed no sentiment at war with that 
opinion, as the tolluwing clause of that message demonstrates : : ards 

Phe importance which 1 have attached te the establishment of a University within this Distriet, on a scale, and for abjects worthy of the 
& American nation, induces me to ew my recommendation of it te the favorable consideration of Congress, And I particularly invite, again, 
“ their attention to the expediency of exercising their existing powers, and, where necessary, of resorting to the preseribed inode of enlarging 
© them, ip order to effictuate a comprehensive system of roads and canals, such as will have the effect of drawing more closely: together every 
& part ofour country, by promoting intercourse and improvements, and by increasing the share of every part in the common stock ofnational 
“ prosperity.” 

Pr eutuie his coustitutional veto on the subsequent bill which Mr. Calhoun introduced into the House of Representatives, creating “ A fund 
for interpal improvement,” similar to that, which Virginia had established, Myr, Madison surpriscd his friends in the House, but did not 
eontradict the opmions on which his prior resolution and message were founded, He did not deny the authority of Congress to construct post 
roads, The communication between Washington aud Richmond, therefore, by F ricksburg, being part of the road from Georgia to Maine, 
as well as part of the Metropolitan route from Washington tu New Orleans, may m for its reecnt survey the authority of his opinion in its 
favor, unless that opinion has undergone a change, net hitherto manifested, since 1795, when he could rot have been disposed to enlarge the 
Executive powcr of the Pederal Government, 
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ations of his future campaign; establishes his magazines 
and military depots; distributes-his forces; opens or im- 
proves the necessary communications between them; and 
provides, in anticipation, for all the possible contingencies 
of victory or defeat. 

So far, at least, the right of acquiring and using this 
knowledge of a country, must ever attend upon that mi- 
litary authority charged with its defence—accompany its 
armies, or precede their march; and is Executive, not 
Legislative. Its exercise is not exclusively confined toa 
state of war, bul extends to the preparation for it. - It be- 
longs to the power of declaring its existence, and consti- 
tutes one of the most efficient means of guarding against 
its calamities. 

My colleague has enlivened his ingenious argument, by 
humor, and I had much rather exchange with him smiles 
than reproaches. He asks if I ever heard of the canals 
of Androscoggin or Kennebec; and appealing to the lo- 
cal character of these objects, to justify the charge of po- 
litical intrigue, on their reported examination, he good-na- 
turedly reminds me, as I recently did, the House, in some 
preliminary discussion of the Woollens Bill, that I. had, 
once, founded a charge of ignorance, against a Chairman 
of the Committee on Manufactures, because he had never 
heard of Cardiff, in Wales ; a charge to which my honor- 
ble friend seems to think I shall myself plead guilty on 
the present occasion. ' ; 

Lthahk him, notwithstanding, for this allusion, and the 
more, as justice was not done. me, recently, when absent 
from my seat, by another reference ofa gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, to the same occurrence. 

The truth was, that F held in my hand, during « debate 
upon the former tariff, a printed price current, from the 
town of Cardiff, giving me, what the House, till then, had 
not derived from any other source—the price of British 
iron at what is nowa Welsh seaport, but which I truly 
told the House was connected, by a canal of five and twen- 
ty miles, with the extensive iron works of Merthy Tidvil, 
constituting, with those of the Carron, in Scotland, and 
of Colebrook Dale, in England, the largest in the British 
dominions. ‘The facts disclosed by my price current 
bore hard upon some of the conclusions of the learned 
chairman, respecting his iron tax ; and he not only ques- 
tioned my authority, but flatly denied the existence ofany 
such place, as Cardiff. What could I do, but stand by 
my price current ; and, appealing to the remote history of 
an unfortunate heir to the British throne, T succeeded, if 
not to the full extent of my wishes, in convincing the 
House of the existence of an ancient castle of that name, if 
not of the maritime town of more recent date. Perhaps, in 
the caution to the House, which I lately sought to deduce 
from this fact, against precipitate legislation on a second 
tariff} should have done the justice which I now render 
to the absent and worthy chairman, bystating how he re- 
pelled the charge of ignorance, by insisting that “aman 
might be a very good hunter, although he did not knowfthe 
name of every dogin his pack.” ‘The majority of the 
House were more amused at the wit of this rebuke of my 
temerity,than my colleague, myself, or our constituents, 
who have had singe to pay the tax which the learned chair- 
man thus labored, and successfully, too, to impose on us. 

But although candor obliges me to acknowledge that 
I have not, til very recently, known Androscoggin by 
name, as well as Thad long done the chief town of Gh- 
morganshire and its ancient castle, I mean not to avoid 
his conclusion by questioning its existence ; and I am 
somewhat better acquainted with Kennebec than my col- 
league. supposes ; for which reason, I undertake to ad- 

vive him, when he next reviews the history of his own 
country, and before he repeats the accusation he has 
just. made, to noie, that, by this river, forming, as it does, 
the shortest line of conneaion through the United states, 
between the Atlantic and St. Lawrence, Arnold, before 


z= 


he became a traitor, penetrated to Quebec, where an 


paccident, in the moment of victory, prevented the ex- 


tinction of the British power on this continent. 

, For more recent information of the importance of this 
river, and of the canals connected with its navigation, I 
beg leave to refer my colleague to a report of the United 
States’ Engineers, which preceded those political. in- 
trigues that he has so fancifully conjured up in the State 
of Maine. Above all, allow me to apprise him, that, if he 
had indulged a temper less suspicious, and. extended his 
inquiries beyond the surface over which these surveys 
were made, the names of which have so greatly disturbed 
him, he would never have arrived at the most exttaordi- 
nary of all his conclusions, that the Senator of Maine, to 
whom he has referred, conspired. with his colleague in 
the other House, and very nearly all its Representatives in 
this, to expel, or to use a cant word, to engineer himself 
from office. For, it was at the instance of this very Se- 
nator, that this much abused, but innocent survey, was 
ordered to be made, after a recommendation of the 
Board of Engineers. 

As to the contemplated canals, in immediate connexion 
with it, their titles will be found to be their only fault. 
They constitute, with the Kennebec, one of the best ri- 
vers of the East, and the Connecticut, which surpasses it 
only in length, both rising near the Canadian: border, 
lines of inland navigation, designed to unite those rivers 
with the great canal of New-York, the Hudson and the 
St. Lawrence. 

‘Although these surveys, when their true origin is re- 
garded, positively contradict the charge of my colleague, 
they all unite in demonstrating, what I have ever believ- 
ed, that no presumption is more groundless, than that, 
which sometimes reaches us from another quarter; and 
is itself, founded on the roads and canals already made in 
New England ; that this portion of the Union furnishes 
no object of general importance, that needs, or can re- 
ceive, from the national resources, the means of improve- 
ment. Let the People of those States but compare their 
natural advantages, and the present improvement of them 
by artificial roads and canals, with those of England and 
Holland, and they cannot Jong remain in this error. 

The honorable member from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Buca- 
Anan] who has just addressed the House in opposition 
to the motion of my colleague, saves me the trouble of 
oe the power I am sustaining, of abuse within his 

state. 

To the accusation founded on its exercise in the adja- 
cent State of Maryland, in determining the best route for 
a road from the seat of Government to theafrontier har- 
bor of Buffalo, on Lake Erie, and the Western termina- 
tion of the canal of New York, the same reply my be 
made, as to the charge founded on its operation in Mame, 

The immediate author of the resolution of the last 
session of Congress, in relation to this subject, who is 
still a member of this House from an adjacent district of 
Maryland, [Mr. Psrer,] would be as little disposed as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, who has just addressed the 
House, or my colleague himself, to effect, by the exer- 
cise of this or any other power, the political purpose to 
which my colleague has unwarrantably imputed the sug- 
gestion of this road—a road of much easier execution, 
and scarcely less important in its consequences to the mili- 
tary operations of the United States, ina war with the 
nation, from the vicinity of whose possessions, as well as 
the peculiar character of its power, we have most reason 
to apprehend future danger, than the contemplated road 
to New Orleans. 7 

But whatever be the real yalue of the end proposed by 
this particular survey, its notorious origin affords conclu- 
sive evidence of the strength of (nose prejudices which 
have charged it to a motive so inconsistent with the feel- 
ings and wishes of its prime mover. 
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Of like character are those prepossessions of my col- 
league; which have distorted the origin of two other sur- 
veys, referred to in this report—the survey recently be- 
gun, and accomplished but in part, of the line of a canal 
or rail-way, to connect the navigable waters of the James 
and Kenawha rivers, and of the route of an-extension of 
the Cumberland road, to the tide of the Potomac, within 
this District. : 

In one particular, militating strongly against the views 
of my colleague, these objects have some resemblance 
to justify my joint allusion to them, that the aid of this. 
Government, to both, had been solemnly invited by the 
General Assembly of Virginia : but they merit, in other 
respects, and- shall receive, distinct and appropriate 
notices. a 

Asthe suspicions of the honorable member, here, come 
nearer home, and impinge on myself, as well as upon se- 
veral of our colleagues, through whose districts these 
surveys have extended, 1 shall be pardoned, I trust, for 
any seeming egotism, in freely using my own testimony, 
in this court of conscience, for our common vindication. 
Along with it, is involved, indeed, that of some thirty or 
forty members of this House, who concurred in our re- 
quest for these surveys, some of whom are of opposite 
parties, and some of whom I trust will be content to fol- 
low, as 2 shall, the banner of the Constitution, which ex- 
cludes us, except in one contingency, (would it had ef- 
fectually done so!) from any participation in the choice 
of a President ; which has endued us with a power that 
cannot be exalted, is of paramount authority with that of 
the Executive, and acknowledges no earthly superior, 
but the American People, to whose will it imparts the 
solemn force of law. 

I will not presume to vindicate the motives of those 
gentlemen who united in our request of the Executive, 
to cause a survey and estimate to be made of a rail way, 
or canal, calculated to connect those rivers of Virginia 
which are open to the navigation of the American People, 
and are alike central and important to the whole Union ; 
but E will vindicate my own. 

Fifteen years ago, I was deputed a Commissioner to 


shall ever be proud of my allegiance, as I am gratified by 
the recollection, that Uhazarded my life in performing 
this duty, as I-descended one of them in the-first’ boat 
that it ever bore upon its rough and dangerous current. 
This voyage suggested those resolutions to-create a fund 
for Internal Improvement, and a Board of Public Works, 
which were first submitted to the General Assembly, in 
1812; were suspended by the. war, and afterwards re- 
newed and adoptedin 1816. - 

Coeval with the earliest of these periods, a-gentleman, 
recently within the sound cf my voice, and intimately 
acquainted with their history, though never a member of 
any Legislative body, well knows that we concurred in 
opinion, that the river Greenbrier, a branch of the Kena- 
wha, could be conducted from a high level across the Al- 
leghany, so as to supply a navigable canal between the 
waters of the James and Kenawha rivers. That this ob- 
ject was of national importance, and merited the aid of 
the Federal Government, the Board of Public Works 
unanimously conceived at their first meeting, in 1816, 
when, united on the same Committee of that body, with 
one of the present Senators of Virginia, I had the honor 
to prepare the annual report which the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, as President of the Board, submitted, 
early in the ensuing session, to the General Assembly. 

In the close of that session, or on the 22d of February, 
1816, the General Assembly invited the aid of the United 
States to this national object, by a joint resolution. And 
that this sense of its important character was neither 
new, nor suddenly acquiesced in, is evidenced, not only 
by the long antecedent report of the Board of Public 
Works, but by the adoption of a similar resolution by the 
House of Delegates, at the preceding session of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. In these proceedings, it was asserted, 
and especially in the Report of the Board, that the cha- 
racter of this public work gave to the Commonwealth of 
Virginia a right to call upon her sister States of Kentucky 
and Ohio, and upon the Federal Government, to aid its 
constraction.* The compact with the People of Ohio, 
in 1802, by which that State was admitted into the 
Union—the work of a gentleman, now the Chief Magis- 


survey those rivers, by that Commonwealth to which I | trate of Virginia—not only maintains this doctrine, (then 


* Extract from the Journal of the Proceedings of the House of Delegates of Virginia, on the 27th of’ Feb. 1816, 

“ Resolved by the General Assembly, That the Executive of this Commonwealth be requested to open a correspondence with the Executives 
vi the States of Kentucky and Ohio, for the purpose of obtaining the co-operation of those States in effecting a more easy communication 
botween the waters of the James and Ohio rivers. 

And be it further resalved, That the Executive be requested to obtain the co-operation of the Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
of this State, for the purpose of engaging the-aid of the Government of the United States, in effecting the said communication, 

Resolved, That the President and Board of Public Works be instructed to inquire into the expediency of affording any aid from the fund 
for Internal Improvement, towards extending the navigation of James and Jackson Rivers, as far ag the mouth of Dunlap’s Creek, and of 
connecting the latter with the navigable waters of the Kenawha, by canals or iron rail ways, or a combination of both; and that they be au- 
thorized to apply to the James River Company, in order to ascertain upon what terms that Company will undertake to perform part of the 
said work, S 

Ordered, Thatthe Clerk communicate the said resolutions to the Senate, and request their concurrence,” 

On the following day both Houses adjourned, without any order being taken by the Senate, relative to the preceding resolutions, 


“ Resolved by the General Assembly, ‘That the Executive be, and they are hereby, requested, in pursuance of the recommendation of the 
Board of Publie Works, to open a correspondence with the Governments of the United States, and of the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky, for the. purpose of obtaining their co-operation, in effecting an extension of the National Road from the Ohio to Fort Cumber- 
land, as faras Winchester ; and uniting, bya short and improved portage, the navigable waters of the Great Kenawha, with those of James 
River.” 

Agreed to by the two Houscs, 22d Feb, 1817, R , 

(The recommendation of the Board of Public Works, referred in the preceding resolution, makes a part of the first annual report of the 
President and Directors to the General Assembly, transmitted to the House of Delegates, by the Governor of Virginia, on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1816, and consists of the following paragraphs :] f 

‘© There are several objects within the scope of the system devised by the General Assembly, for the improvement of the interior of Vir- 
ginia, which, in the present state of her wealth and population, itis beyond the reach of her unassisted ability to accomplish ; but which, 
being equally interesting to her sister States, and co the Government of the United States, it may nat be improper to further by their co- 
operation. 

Re Such is the contemplated connexion, abovementioned, between the Eastern and Western waters, by extending the navigation of James 
River to Danlap’s Creek ; and constructing an ordinary turnpike from thence to the Falls of Kenawha, or an iron rail way across the AHe- 
ghany, and along the valleys of Greenbrier and New Rivers, to the same point. 5 È 

« Of less magnitude, but of like utility, is the extension of the-United States’ Road from Wheeling to Winchester ; by whieh, with the aid 
of the companies already incorporated in Virginia, a permanent highway would be completed from the seat of the Federal Government to 
the River Obio. 

“The Board of Public Works beg leave, therefore, to recommend it to the General Assembly to invite the co-apera 
of the United States, and of the States of Kentucky and Otio, in the accomplishment uf those objeets.” 

[The members present at the Board when the report, from whieh per erent paragraphs are extracted, was adopted, consisted of the 
Governor, Attorney General, and Treasurer, of the Commonwealth ; and of the tolowing persons, who are annually elected. by the General 
Assembly : Alexander Smyth, Lewis Summers, and John Stokely, from the Districts West of the Blue Ridge; Charles ¥, Mercer and Wil- 
liam J, Lewis, from the Distriet betweenthe Blue Ridge and tide water; and Litticton Waller Tazewell, and John Mercer, from the Distiict 

on tide water. } 
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common to the South, as-well the West,} but provides for 
its application, nut to the Potomac alone, but to all the 
other rivers of the. Atlantic, which admit of an union 
with the Ohio, by. a turnpike, or éther-road, leading to- 
wards that State ; and. no sound construction,-whieh ad- 
mits such @ power to be: legitimate or national, can ex- 
clude.from its operation,.the substitution, where. practi- 
cable, of a canal,-for a less perfect communication. 

Next, as to the other object, which the resolutions of 
Virginia, and the Report of her Board of Publie-Works 
affiliated, to that which, I-now trust, I have satisfactorily 
disposed ofthe Eastern extension-of the Cumberland 
read to the navigable waters of the Potomac. It was well 
known, when this road was about to be commenced, that 
Mr. Jefferson, in whose administration it originated, 
thought it should begin at the Seat of Government, and, 
passing nearly due West, strike the Ohio at the mouth of 
the Muskingum. To the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
who recommended a more Northern route, and to a dis- 
tinguished Senator of a State which held a large reserva- 
tion of lands in the. Northwestern corner of Ohio, the 
route from Cumberland, which this road ultimately took, 
may be ascribed. But this history, since the extension of 
this road to the West, across the Ohio, far from limiting 
its Eastern termination to. its present boundary, manifest- 
ly sustains the authority for continuing it to the Seat of 
the American Government. And, ifa doubt on this sub- 
ject remained, it would be removed by the fact, which 
the requested survey has disclosed, that, by such a con- 
tinuation, twenty miles in one hundred and thirty-five 
may be saved of that distance which now separates the 
Western border of this Union from the seat of its common 
Government, the mainspring of its defensive power. 

Both these surveys then have a prior origin to that 
which my colleague has imputed to them ; and both were 
designed for national, not local purposes. Their imme- 
diate origin in the request of so many members of this 
House, should have excluded the unwarrantable charge to 
which they have given birth. Their result, however, I 
cannot pass by. That of the last, I have just dis¢losed ; 
that of the other, though not yet complete, has manifest- 
ed, J have been rejoiced to learn, that my carly belief was 
well founded—and that the Greenbrier river can be con- 
ducted, in sufficient volume, to the East of the Alleghany, 
to mingle its waters, for the purposes of navigation, with 
those of the James River; thus adding far South, where 
Winter will not long impede its annual use, one other 
channel to those already discovered, and too many cannot 
exist, for a commercial intercourse between the Atlantic 
and Western States, calculated to advance their common 
prosperity in peace ; to secure their common safety in 
war ; and to perpetuate, forever, may we not confident- 
ly hope, their friendly union. 

When I first sat out in my humble course of public 
life, I early devoted to these objects, Mr. Speaker, with 
much labor, the little talent which nature had given me. 
It will not overstep the bounds of modesty, I trust, to 
say, that, in the path which I have since pursued, I have 
been frequently overtaken, easily outstripped, sometimes 
crossed, by those who have occasionally journeyed with 
me. One consolation I have, that, in looking back, I per- 
ceive that this course, though much impeded, and, there- 
fore, arduous, has never deviated from the even line I 
first proposed to follow. To others, without repining, 
Tleave the enjoyment of the honor which attends suc- 
cess ; and may thcir secret recollections prove alike sooth- 
ing to their peace. 

The worthy member who has just addressed you, 
among the many topics which he bas interwovenin a de- 
bate in which he certainly could not expect to. pass unan- 
swered, has honored me with spécial regard, and has also 
resorted 1o the much hackneyed theme.of-the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, not, I presume, because they came with 


in the scope of. hisown experience.. But they did, sir, 
within mine ; and Iam glad that I have a witness, high in 
station, at the other end of this Capitol, and one on the 
bench of the:-Supreme Court of the-native State of my 
colleague and myself, who can-prove-that, though not ar- 
rived at.an age to which. political consistency could: re- 
quire me to trace back my political-opinions,: Iwas de- 
cidedly and zealously opposed to both those measures, as 
my colleague would doubtless have been,. had his age 
permitted him to judge of them ; to the first, as unneces:- 
sary and inexpedient ; to the last, as alike unconstitutional. 
Their connexion with the present topic of discussion, can 
have, indeed, but one object—a purpose which has so 
evidently pervaded the entire argument of my colleague, 
as to defeat, I trust, its injurious tendency. 

I have already said, sir, that I follow no man’s reputa- 
tion, and mean to contend under no man’s political ban- 
ner. Lam no apologist for the President of the United 
States, and have the honor of no other personal or confi- 
dential intercourse with him, than my colleague has. But 
a power, soimportant to the common defence and gene- 
ral welfare of the United States, shall not, with my privi- 
ty and consent, be assailed through a demerit unjustly 
imputed to the Chief Magistrate of my country; and E 
confidently trust, that, in this instance, [have demonstrat- 
ed that the authority which he has exercised, in virtue of 
the former appropriations, to the subject of our present 
debate, has not been hitherto abused. 

Is it likely to be hereafter misapplied ? To render this 
more probable, my. colleague has swelled its magnitude 
beyond all imaginable bounds. What is or has been its 
extent ? In 1824, $0,000 dollars were appropriated ; in 
1825, 50,000 dollars; in 1826, 30,000 dollars, compre- 
hending an unexpended balance of the preceding} year ; 
and it is now proposed to appropriate 30,000 dollars more. 

With a fancy truly poetical, my colleague tells us, that 
the power of applying these sums has an influence, not 
limited by theirnominal amount, but co-extensive with the 
unfounded expectations to which their employment may 
possibly give rise. 

His history of their past effect, I have carefully re- 
viewed ; and, if the future may be judged by the past, L 
have, I trust, allayed all cause of apprehension, except 
that which exists in the wonder-working imagination 
of my colleague. I possess no supernatural spell to 
bind his prolific fancy, and reason impotently shrinks 
from such a task. The few thousands which we are 
about to appropriate, are turned by my colleague into 
thrice as many millions, with a power of combination more 
gigantic than that by which Falstaff multiplied his men 
in Buckram. f 

Sir, I am transported at the thought of so much wealth. 
Would I ċould command its use. Instead of being start- 
led at the exaggerated estimate by the United States’ 
Engineers, of the probable. cost of that Canal, which so 
many of us have hitherto assiduously labored, but, as yet, 
in vain, to commence, I would immediately execute it. 
The mountains. should bow to my decree. I would not 
only repeople Africa with her long lost descendants, but 
America, in return, with the fairer progeny of Europe. 

If the Administration can, from such a source, derive 
so vast a power, it js not only learned in human wisdom, 
but must absolutely deal in magic. And yet it is most 
strange, though my colleague tells us so, and we cannot 
doubt it, *‘ that, ofthe 30,000 dollars appropriated at our 
last session, in aid of this-potent engine of Executive in- 
fluence, 19,000 dollars remain untouched.” Pursuing 
his estimate, how many millions might not this unex- 
pended balance have yielded to men so _ highly gifted, so 


-greedy of power, and so hard pressed to yield it up. 


Sir, this testimony of my colleague does not harmonize 
with the workings of. his fancy. It overturns his whole 
superstructure. Has this Administration, howeyer-un- 
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quietly seated, béen too busily occupied to overlook this 
potent advantage, or has it needed the fruitful invention 
of my colleague to discover and apply it? If so, our past 
escape is now no pledge of our future safety, and-we 
shall do well to guard against approaching danger. But, 
to be serious, sir, the end of every survey, when- com- 
plete, and followed by an estimate, is to supply the infor- 
mation necessary to guide our future legislation. The ap- 
propriation of those millions, presupposes the settlement 
of many preliminary questions.” Is a canal. practicable ? 
Have we authority and means to make it? In what 
manner shall they beexerted ? Theseinquiries precede, 
and must allbe favorably answered, before we are called 
onto give one dollar to its construetion. To acquire 
the knowledge essential to any discreet decision upon 
these various questions, we employ the Executive power, 
as ona thousand other'similar occasions. ù 

We appropriated the public money first, without any 
specification, but of the annual ‘sum, to permanent fortifi- 
cations. ` Those fortifications had been since designated 
in pursuance of the*unobstructed discretion of the Exec- 
utive, aided by repeated examinations, surveys and esti- 
mates, requiring the employment of the Navy, and of the 
Corps of Engineers, placed. by- the Constitution under 
the command of the President. ‘Those designations have 
been subsequently confirmed, and our appropriations to 
the structure of those fortifications are, now, specific, as 
they will be, and have been, to those roads and canals 
that we aid or construct by the aid of public resources. 
If. false hopes have been excited by the surveys already 
made, they are unavoidable, by legislative enactments. 
You must know your country before you can improve it, 
or even resolve to do so. That knowledge is often ne- 
cessary to determine the character of a public work : as 
whether it be practicable or not ; if practicable, National. 
The canal of the Dismal Swamp is both practicable and 
National, and, as such, hasreceived the necessary aid of 
this Government.. But its national character rests, in a 
great degree, on the ascertained practicability of extend- 
ing the line of-inland navigation, of which it is but a 
small part, to the North, by canals, uniting the Delaware, 
the Chesapeake, and the Raritan ; to the South, by the 
Sound of North Carolina, or the junction of the rivers 
emptying into it, with the harbors of Beaufort and of 
Charleston, Each of those objects derives from the rest 
its velative importance, as one link of an entire chain, 
Such, also, is the character of the contemplated canals 
of New England. 

The specification, by this House, of every line of Canal 
to be executed, will be hereafter founded on ample in- 
formation. A specification of each prior survey must be 
founded on conjecture, rest on unknown contingencies, 
sometimes incapable of being foreseen and provided for. 
To say nothing of the waste of money, and of time, 
more precious, on stich topics, in so large an assembly as 
this; reasoning, in the dark, to fix, with any precision, 
what an actual survey can alone disclose; who can as- 
sign limits to the number of those surveys, to which a 
spirit of mutual concession, in such a state of uncertain- 
ty, as to material facts, might give birth? Instead of 
contracting the range of illusory hopes among the inter- 
ests to be gratified, how greatly would they be multipi- 
plied! Instead of counterbalancing Executive patronage 
by Executive responsibility, the former would be eventu- 
ally angmented to an indefinite extent, and: almost en- 
tirely without restraint. For, such restraint, as a rigor- 
ous prescription of the order and manner-of those sur- 
veys might impose, would lead to the most pérnicious 
waste of the public money, and of the time of the En- 
gineers, in carrying them into effect, or discontinuing 
such as were found, on the first’examination, or in the 
early stage of a survey, to lead to no practical or useful 
result. ‘This power is, in truth, from its very nature, dis- 
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eretionary ; and the real question involved in this debate 
will be found in the compass of a nut shell. ` Very little’ 
science, and less experience, will conclusively settle it. 
Every survey and preparatory estimate for a canal—(and 
the same remarks apply with equal force to rail-ways, and, 
with somewhat less, to roads)—supposes several stages’ 
in its progress to maturity. The first ‘consists of a sim- 
ple and general examination of the country, over which, 
a road or canal is to be conducted. Next, if such exami- 
nation warrant farther inquiry, the distance and levels 
are taken, andthe streams gauged, on which a reliance is 
had for a sufficient supply of water. If these inquiries 
still promise a useful termination, the line of the canal is 
traced on the ground over which it passes; the various 
resources of the country, which it crosses or unites, a8- 
certained ; a probable estimate of its cost laboriously 
supplied, by a scientific calculation of quantities, in re- 
ference to the prices of labor and materials in the coun- 
try through which the canal is to pass. Finally, the Le- 
gislature is, last, from all these considerations, combined. 
with a knowledge of the present, and an anticipation of 
the future state, of the public resources, to determine the 
extent and nature of the pecuniary, or other aid, which 
it will be expedientto afford, to such a work. 

I contend, Sir, that all the offices, preceding the last, 
are properly Executive, and not Legislative.» My col- 
league would have it otherwise. He would bind down 
the Executive diserction, by prescribing each survey. 


| He objects to the multitude of routes examined for 


each ; to the influence which their number diffuses over 
his neighbors and constituents. He proves, he imagines, 
ali this to be unnecessary; and easily avoided, by a tri- 
umphant allusion to the unanimity, with which, this House 
sanctioned the survey requested, by my friend from Flo- 
rida, of the canal across the peninsula of that Territory. 
Without entering into an examination of the latent causes 
of that unanimity, which I rejoiced to witness as much as 
‘any member of this House, except my friend from Flori- 
da, to whose intelligence and zeal it was partly attributa- 
ble, T close in with the reference to this very canal, in or- 
der to illustrate the positions I have hitherto maintained 
in this debate, andto repel those assumed, so confidently, 
by my colleague. $ 

First, for his main purpose, let us see how this unani- 
mous decision has restrained the influence of the Execu- 
tive power over this subject. Florida is but a Territory. 
It hasa Delegate, only, on this floor, empowered to speak, 
but not to vote. Suppose this ‘Territory were admitted 
into the Union, were peopled, in proportion to its great 
extent, and divided, as Virginia, into many Congressional 
Districts : will my colleague inform me how many of 
these districts might be affected, as he tells us his has 
been, by the manner of executing this limited power, as 
he deeins it, of surveying the line of a canal across a pen- 
insula, having a length of six degrees, and a breadth of 
two, with an extentin square miles exceeding that of 
New York, and little short of that of the largest State of 
this Union ; all of which, except a narrow strip of land 
between the river of St. Mark’s and Pensacola, has been, 
and most wisely, too, left open to this survey, and to the 
very abuse of the much-dreaded power which it involves? 
Such is my colleague’s boasted limit of Executive discre- 
tion! Would, Sir, we may prove alike discreetin fixing 
our naval station on a part of that coast! The lives we 
have lost, and the sums*we have wasted, at Key West, 
cannot now be recalled ; but, if report speaks truly, and 
T hold the Executive bound to investigate its truth, with- 
out any instruction or request from us, the Bay of St. Jo- 
seph’s should be thoroughly examined, before we ex- 
pend another dollar, cither at Pensacola or on Thomp- 
son’s Island. As the Corps of United States’ Engineers 
have told us, what, for fifteen years, I have otherwise 
sought, in vain, to learn, that the James and Kenhawa 
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Fivers may be connectedby the Greenbrier, so; a better 
harbor, than that wbich Spain had neglected, at Tampa 
Bay, or that which she improved, at Pensacola, may yet 
be found on this important coast. `. ety 

For all the purposes proposed by my colleague, 1 have 
shown that the limitation of Executive discretion, by 
the Florida resolution, is as strict as if the resolve had 
sbeen.to survey the line of a canal, withouta beginning 
or a termination, through the territory of Virginia, ex- 
cept, that, from the nature of the commercial purpose 
which it has in view, the survey must run from some 
point, on the Eastern, to some.point on the Western bor- 
der of the State. ‘ 7 

Yam far from blaming the House for allowing this con- 
siderate latitude ; since neither the House, nor any mem- 
ber in it, without excepting my friend from Florida, did, or 
does now, know where this canal shall begin, what shall be 
its course, where it shall terminate, or whether it be prac- 
ticable at all, or within any reasonable cost. How many 
lines must be surveyed, how great their length, or how far 
apart, no one knows, or can very confidently conjecture. 
For, first of all, its beginning, if on the Atlantic, must be 
in water of sufficient depth to enter it from -sea ; and its 
termination, on the other side of the Peninsula, must be 
in water deep enough to permit g vessel to get out again 
into the Gulf of Mexico ; and if it shall really serve, as 
has been suggested, to form the channel of the India trade, 
in-vessels which are afterwards to eross the Isthmus of 
Darien, as they must pass the broad Pacific, after travers- 
ing the more boisterous Atlantic, the canal shall be, like 
the, Caledonian, in Scotland, or that of Holstein, in Den- 
mark, large enough for vessels of deep draught and great 
capacity ; or the longer voyage by the Cape of Good 
Hope, verifying the old adage, will still be the. more ex- 
pedient, because, by much, the cheaper. 

But, having the entrance and the exit of this canal de- 
termined, I will so far play the prophet, as to predict, 
that no open cut across the peninsula will ever be re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of connecting them ; and, if 
united at all, it will be effected by one or more feeders, 
conducted to.a summit level, and by locking down from 
its two extremes. The utility, therefore, of the survey, 
which has been ordered by the House, if this anticipation 
be confirmed, will depend on conducting, in this arid cli- 
mate, the waters of its rivers to a considerable distance, 
in one or more canals, of greater or less elevation, above 
the tide ; and if there be no such adequate store of wa- 
ter for the summit level and the necessary lockage, that 
defect, alone, should arrest the survey, which may other- 
wise cost thrice the sam we have appropriated, besides 
very many valuable lives ; and end, at last, abortively. 

1 might not, perhaps, oppose another obstacle, though, 
I trust, none is necessary to my colleague’s motion, by 
reminding the House, that, if the act referred to in the 
clause which he proposes to strike out, be yet in force, we 
cannot withhold the sum. which it requires, without again 
maintaining the extraordinary doctrine which has, not- 
withstanding’ many advocates on this floor, ‘that this 
$ House can constitutionally defeat.a law, by withhold- 
‘ing the appropriation required for its faithful cxecu- 
“tion.” This, however, is not a treaty, but an aet, which 
received (though it may not be deemed to bind us) the 
express sanction of our predecessors. - 

As I should vote for this appropriation, although the 
act had never existed, so I will lay no further stress upon 
the last arg ument. f 

One thing. more, and 1 have done. My colleague has 
declaimed, with much force, against the danger of Exe- 
cutive encroachment, and the importance of restraining 
Executive power. Would that he could devise adequate 
means of guarding against the abuse, without destroying 
the use, of this essential power of “every Government, 

~ whether limited or absolute ! : 


My colleague-and I shall not differ inthe sentiment in 
which our forefathers united : that itis by the proper se- 
paration and distribution of the Executive, Legislative, 
and Judicial powers.of. any.Government, that a tendency 
to tyranny can be restrained ; or that this tendency may 
be hastened, as all-experience testifies, by the absorbing 
‘influence of the Legislative Department, as well as by 
Executive encroachment. - The value of these principles 
I was early taught, and cherish as devotedly as.my col- 
league. I must be permitted, if he does not, to deplore 
ithe intrinsic difficulty of defining the line of separation 
between Executive and Legislative power. Their con- 
centration in the same hands, we equally admit to be sub- 
versive of political liberty. That power which protects 
us, most securely, fromthe abuse of either, is, indeed, 
happily freed from this danger ; that well defined and 
unobtrusive authority, which faithfully expounds, and so- 
lemnly applies, the Constitution and Laws to the protec- 
tion of our property, our liberty, and our lives ! On this 
safeguard, and the periodical corrective of every Execu- 
tive, as well as. Legislative abuse, by the Representative 
principle ; on the virtue and knowledge of those who 
wield the elective franchise, we have, finally, torely for 
safety and for succor. Even these have proved fallible 
safeguards. Could my colleague supply a better, could 
he even guard against the abuse of Executive power, he 
would entitle himself to immortal praise. He will not 
find this security, however, should he. seek it, as I pre- 
sume he would, on the present occasion, in a destruction 
of the power itself ; nor will this House aid this pursuit, 
by converting the Legislative Hall into an arena for the 
tilts of the champions for Presidential Candidates. The 
authority to apply the public revenue to the construction 
of Roads and Canals, so far as this Legislature can exer- 
cise, and the People sanction it, is, now, as a, late Presi- 
dent once affirmed, of another often-debated question, 
res adjudicata. In this state, his immediate successor 
found it; and, as such, he has transmitted it to the pre- 
sent incumbent in office, and his advisers. With one of 
these, especially charged by the Chicf Magistrate with 
the administration of this power, I have long been inti- 
mately acquainted, and for him T have long cherished a 
personal regard, which grew up in very trying times of 
national-calamity. Could I believe him capable of sanc- 
tioning the intrigues, charged upon the recent exercise of 
this power, but which, I trust, I have satisfactorily dis- 
proved, 1 would spurn his friendship, had he a diadem 
to wear, and principalities to bestow. 

To facilitate and guide the beneficial use of this power, 
this appropriation is now required. If stricken from the 
appropriation bill before us, its loss cannot be otherwise 
supplied during the residue of the present Session of 
Congress. Thc operations of the Corps of Topographi- 
cal Engineers must be suspended, to the utter destruc- 
tion of the utility of much of their past, though unfinish- 
ed labors ; and to the prostration of that System of In- 
ternal Improvement, which, as it is essential to the com- 
mercial prosperity, the common safety, and future Union, 
of these States, I believe to be the most important object 
to which theattention of this House can, at any time, be 
called ; and, in this belief, l ask to be forgiven for the 
use of that portion of it which Ihave consumed. 

Mr. DWIGHT said that so much of the remarks of the 
honorable gentleman’ from Virginia [Mr. Rives] who 
had just sat down, both in the commencement and con- 
clusion of his speech, applied to the course taken by the 
Committee in regard to his resolution, and to the inabil- 
ity of the Treasury to meet the expenditure contem- 
plated, that he felt himself bound, at this. time, (contrary 
to his previous intention) to go fully into. the subject, in 
the reply which he was about to make. f 

lt was true, asthe gentleman had said, that his re- 
solution to inquire into the expediency of discontinuing 
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such an appropriation, had been presented at an earlier 
period of the session. “~ But the honorable gentleman 
was mistaken in supposing that the reference of the 
subject to the Committee of Ways and Means by the 
House, without opposition, indicated, in the slight- 
est degree, the intended action of the House upon the 
subject. 

Gentlemen must all be aware, that resolutions of in- 
quity into the expediency of certain propositions were. 
every day, by the courtesy of the House, referred to 
the Committees, without opposition, when, if the 
House had then been called upon to express an opinion, 
they would have given a decided negative to the propo- 
sition. fhe reason was obvious. ‘They are resolutions 
of inquiry, and a premature discussion, or even opposi- 
tion, was but a waste of time too” precious to be thrown 
away. But the gentleman had said, that the subject was 
now brought before the House at the heel of the session, 
unaccompanied, as it ought to have been, bya detailed 
report from the Committee of Ways and Means. The 
gentleman could not, when he made the assertion, have 
recollected that the bill which we are now discussing was 
reported as early as the 15th January, and that it then 
contained the clause which it is now proposed to fill with 
the sum of $ 30,000. 

Sir, does the gentleman seriously ask for a detailed 
report ‘upon a subject, the policy of which, heretofore, 
has been fully and ably discussed, and finally settled by 
the act of April, 1824? For he could consider that 
act in no other light than that of a pledge of the House 
to the Nation, in favor of sustaining a system of in- 
oun improvements, upon the subjects embraced in that 

aw, - 

No one, then, upon the floor, could forget the manner 
in which that measure was opposed, inch by inch, by its 
enemies; and that its friends were implored not to forget, 
that, should the bill become a law, it could be regarded 
in no other light than a pledge to the system in after 
time. In looking back into the Journal of that timé, it 
would be seen that, in three several instances, upon the 
taking of the yeas and’ nays, the majorities in favor 
a the measure steadily remained as high as thirty and 
orty. 

The Committee, therefore, ina detailed report, could 
only have repeated the arguments of the discussion of 
1824. They could not regard it as a temporary act, lt 
was not confined to 1824. In looking at the phraseology 
of the law itself, they could come to no other conclusion 
than thatit was a part of the settled system of the country, 
and that they were bound to move (as bas been annual- 
ly done since its passage) the regular appropriation to 
carry the law into effect. The House, then, he was sure, 
and, he believed, the gentleman himself, would do the 
Committee the justice to admit, that any other course 
than the one they had taken would not have been sanc- 
tioned by the usages of the House, or the sctUed policy 
of the laws of the country. 

He congratulated the gentleman, advocating, and ably, 
too, as he usually did, the Virginia doctrines of consti- 
{ntional law, that he had not found, in this instance, the 
limited powers of the General Government interposing 
any obstacle to the exercise of such great authority 
upon a subject of great national advantage. 

The proposition of the gentleman, as he himself can- 
didly admitted, presupposes the power which is assum- 
ed by the act of 1824. It authorizes the President to 
cause surveys and estimates to be made of such routes for 
roads and canalsas he shall deem tobe of national import- 
ance, in a military or commercial point of view, or as may 
be necessary for the transportation of the mail. The ob- 
jection of the gentleman is, as I understand it, confined 
tothe exercise of the power by the Executive branch 
of the Goverument; and to the fancied abuse of that 


‘exercise, has his argument been mainly directed. Sir, 
the gentleman has correctly defined and distinguished 
the Legislative, Executive, and J udicial powers, and the 
bodies to which they severally belong. But he has wide- 
ly mistaken the application of his own correct principles, 
when he supposes that the Legislative power of this 
House is invaded by the provisions of the law of 1824. 
Sir, the Legislative power of this House was in complete 
exercise in the passage of thatact. It was an expression 
of the Legislative will to appropriate a portion of the 
resources of the country to its gradual improvement, ina 
military and commercial point of view, and the hardly 
less important object of facilitating communications 
throughout its vast territory, in peace as well as war, 
When, therefore, the act called upon the President to 
cause to be surveyed’ such routes, &c. as were of -na- 
tional importance, for the above purposes, it simply de- 
creed that the Legislative will should be carried into ef- 
fect. Andhow? By that branch which the law and the 
Constitution, as well asthe gentleman’s own division of 
powers, invest with the authority of executing the laws. 
I mean the Executive branch of the Government. Ifthe 
duties of the President, under this act, be an invasion 
of our legislative powers, what becomes of the War and 
Revenue powers of the House? The Purse and the 
Sword are no longer ours : for we must, and always do, 
confide the collection of the Revenue, and the direction 
of the War, tothe Executive branch of the Government. 
If it be an encrogwhment upon legislative power to de- 
signate the routes of military roads, it is equally an en- 
croachment upon legislative power to designate the 
routes which the army shall take, or the points where 
that army shall bring the enemy to the contest. It seems 
to me, then, sir, I must confess, that the geéntleman, to 
be consistent with his own priiciples, and to push them 
to their legitimate conclusion, must move a repeal of the 
laws Lhave alluded to, and an amendment of the Con- 
stitution also. It is true, the line of demarcation be- 
tween these powers is not always very distinctly defined. 
But, in the instances alluded to, as well as in the law un- 
der consideration, the highest ingenuity cannot point out 
any other exercise of authority in the Executive, than 
that which is absolutely necessary to carry the legislative 
will into effect. 

We need not, then, be called upon so strenuously to 
resume a power essentially belongihg tous: for we have 
not parted with its exercise ourselves. But, sir, the 
gentleman has been pleased to institute a comparison be- 
tween the principles of this law and the famous Alien 
Act ; and here, 1 think, his usual astuteness has alto- 
gether failed him. ` The objections, if I understand them, 
to that act, are of a different, as well asa higher cha- 
racter. There was, confessedly, a failure to exercise the 
legislative power unquestionably belonging to this 
House. Thelaw did not attempt to define the crime, 
which it belongs to Congress to do: nor did it ‘call upon 
the Executive todo so. Butit united in him, to their 
fullest extent, not the Executive and Legislative powers 
only, but the Executive and Judicial powers, in a man- 
ner, if it could be applied to a citizen of this country, 
which would be as destructive of his rights as of the 
most sacred principles of the Constitution. , The Pre- 
sident was made, by that act, sole prosecutor, judge, and 
juror ; and if his decrees could have been supposed to 
have relation to persons having any rights under our 
Constitution, (which 1 very much doubt, ) it were a mon- 
strous power indeed. The comparison, therefore, as 
the gentleman seems to suppose, does not run upon àll- 
fours. We could not seriously have called this as dan- 
gerous as the powers delegated by the Alien Act. He has 
alluded to the opinions of an early and able expounder 
of our Constitution [Mr. Maprson] and to his celebrated 
Report, But gentlemen would recollect the able argu- 
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ments of that Report were applied to altogether a differ- 
ent danger than the one now suggested. There was no} 
question upon the exercise of a power delegated by the 
Legislature to the Executive. But upon a supposed in- 
evitable tendency to monarchy,in the encroachment of the 
Executive power, including the Senate, upon the rights 
of the other branch. . ; i ay 

If the gentleman from: Virginia will take the trouble 
to look into the acts. passed during Mr. Madison’s Ad- 
ministration, he will find many, I will venture to. say, 
of. a no less alarming character than he thinks this, in 
which the Executive did not. hesitate to assume and ex- 
ercise all the powers g¢ssentially necessary to carrying 
the legislative willinto effect. Here the President acts 
only as the agent of the House ; he is called upon to ob- 
tain the necessary information upon which the House 
is toact.. When that information is laid before us, it is 
to be the basis of our own action in all future time. The 
expenditures under his authority do not necessarily 
amount to one per cent. upon the sums which the legis- 
lative action of the House hereafter may authorize to be 
expended. How, then, caa this be considered as parting 
with the Legislative power ? .It is only a preliminary 
measure, that presupposes the fullexercise of our Le- 
gislative powers. hereafter, and to the full exercise of 
which this measure is essentially necessary. 

‘The gentleman has attempted. to alarm the House by 
the dangers incident ta Executive patronage, and the 
amount of disbursements falling within the scope of that 
Department. He has truly adverted to the estimate 
made by Mr. Gallatin in his speech upon the Foreign 
Intercourse Bill. If it then amounted to two millions of 
dollars, as Mr. G. estimated, he infers that it cannot now 
full short of eight millons of dollars. I am not, I think, 
sir, more disposed to shut my eyes tô dangers from that 
quarter, than any other gentleman. But 1 will not be 
driven, by an overwrought picture of dangers on the 
one side, from the fulfilment of unquestionable duty on 
the other. I will, according to the measure of my abili- 
ty, sustain those existing establishments of the Govern- 
ment. which contribute to. its powcr, its glory, its ho- 
nor, and prosperity, although, in doing so, I shall be ob- 
liged to confide the disbursements of large sums to indivi- 
dual discretion sometimes, and to individual responsibility 
always. It isthe inevitable nature of our institutions, 
andi will not-render those institutions (in my opinion the 
best in the world) abortive, by an ovyerweening jealousy 
of- those who are to administer them. 

But where, let me ask, is the pecumary patronage of 
the Executive, which the gentleman has swelled to the 
enormous amount of eight millions annually ? Let me 
tell the gentleman that this is almost the full amount of 
the annual expenditure of the Government, exclusive of 
the diminution of the National Debt. He will admit 
that the sums annually: paid to the extinction of the debt, 
do not go to swell Executive patronage. To my mind, 
the annual expenditure for the Army, the Navy, the Post- 
Office, the Officers of the Customs, the Civil List, &c. 
have as little to do with swelling Executive patronage. 
Not a cent is drawn from the Treasury. for those great 
purposes, but by appropriations by Jaw, over which this 
House has an original and sovereign control. The Ex- 
ecutive, then, (in the only sense in which that term can 
be used in this discussion, meaning the President) has, 
sir, in my opinion, little or no pecuniary patronage. The’ 
contracts which are made by the several Departments 
are made by the Heads of those Departments, in pursu- 
ance of: principles settled by law, where the lowest res- 
ponsible bidder defies even the power of the Executive 
to interfere. Your Army, your Navy, your Civil Officers, 
all are paid by specific provisions of law, for services 
rendered, over which the President has no control. 
What, then, isthe extent of his pecuniary patronage ? 


Hé does, indeed, ‘receive his own salary, and expends it 
too. But, sir, it may be said, that, although he has not 
the power to increase or limit the money to be paid to 
any individual under the Government, he has yet the ap- 
pointment of thë individual who is to receive the money 
when disbursed. ` Ifthis were true, there might, indeed, 
be some ground of alarm. But letus see, sir, how well 
it is founded. He may, indeed, appoint to office, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate ; and he čan- 
not do it without that consent. Every tonsiderable offi- 
cer of your Army, your Navy, in short, of your whole 
Government,is indebted for his place, not to an individual, 
but tothe joint will of two of the great branches of your 
Government. Where, then, is the danger of Executive 
patronage ? łn the very instance under discussion, the 
money to be expended must be used in the employment 
of a scientific corps already in your service, not by the 
fiat of the Executive, but by the authority of this House 
and of the law. : 

~ The strong and irresistible tendency, of which the gen- 
‘tleman has spoken, of our institutions to monarchy, is 
imaginary. The Executive would be a monarch without 
power, and, as such, we should have no reason. to fear 
him. But, sir, he has gone on to. suppose that the dis- 
bursement-of this money in the various sections of this 
country, isto be made to act upon the hopes and fears 
of the population ; and that the Executive patronage of 
thirty thousand dollars in surveys, is ¢quivalent to thirty 
millivis in the actual construction of these improvements, 
when the roads‘are constructed. He has supposed that 
various routes would be, and he has asserted that several 
routes have been, surveyed between the termini of these 
roads, canals, &e. Unquestionably, sir, there have been, 
and must be. If it were not so, why should this House 
have passed the law of 1824? If members on this floor, 
even the most enlightened, had possessed that minuteness 
of topographical information, which would have enabled 
them to decide without the survey, why was the law 
passed ? It was, then, necessary to survey ; and, if one 
survey was necessary, two or three were so: for who 
could judge, without the comparison, which was the 
best, and who could compare without the information ? 
These surveys were intended to give the information, 
For himself, he confessed he could never have voted 
intelligently or conscientiously to locate a road to New 
Orleans or Buffalo, without the employment of some 
means of the kind reverted to. This was not a power 
sought by the Exccutive, but a duty imposed by the 
House ; and, ifhe mistook not, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Louisiana, now in his eyc, (Mr. Livinesron] 
was the first who had urged upon the Exccutive the ne- 
cessity of this survey of the National Road to New Or- 
leans. He, ut least, is beyond all suspicion of Executive 
influence. Other gentlemen had united in the wish for 
a survey of the three different routes... Strange mode of 
acquiring influence would that be which holds out to the 
community expectations which, in three instances out of 
four, must, from the nature of things, be disappointed. 
Roads upon all these routes cannot be constructed. One 
alone must be chosen ; and the gentleman is too deeply 
read in human nature not ‘to know that disappointed ex- 
pectation is, in itself, a strong ground of enmity, and, 
particularly, of political enmity. 

But it seems the present head of the War Department 
has it in contemplation to cause a survey of three differ- 
ent routes, to unite the capital of the country with the 
Eastern termination of the Cumberland Road. Most of 
this route will be through the State of Virginia : and 
to this particlar part of the subject, if he mistook not, the 
gentleman from Virginia had applied his severest cen- 
sure. That the Head ofthat Department, himself a dis- 
tinguished Virginian, should wish his native State to par- 
take equally in measures of public advantage, was not at 
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were true, there is no man who would more willingly than 
myself oppose the appropriation at the present moment : 
for I have no idea of that system of legislation which’ ben- 
efits one section of the country at the expense of ano- 
‘ther. If it shall prove to be a mistaken view of the sub- 
ject, £ have too much confidence in the patriotic wishes 
of the gentleman to suppose that he could receive even 
a momentary pang at the refutation of an error, uninten- 
tional, I know, on his part ,and injurious to the high in- 
terests of his country. i 

Sir, the gentleman, seems to have formed that opinion 
from a supposed expression of the late Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, who, so long, and inso 
distinguished a manner, presided over the deliberations 
of that Committee. He supposes that declaration to 
haye been, that the Treasury was not adequate to meet- 
ing the ordinary expenses of the year. Sir, no man could 
have been so absurd as to have made that declaration— 
much less can it be imputed to my honorable friend from 
Delaware. He could not have pronounced a greater libel 
upon the late Chairman, than the words seem to imply. 
What, sir, inadequate to meet the ordinary expenses of 
the year, when those ordinary expenses confessedly fall 
short of ten millions of dollars, and our revenue for the 
last eleven years has excecded the sum of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars ? : 

During the year 1824, the receipts into the Treasury 
exceeded twenty-four millions of dollars. In the year 
1825, they were twenty-six millions eight hundred and 
forty thousand dollars ; and even, in the three first quar- 
ters of the last year, they exceeded nineteen millionsand 
an half of dollars. Making, with the receipts of the 
fourth quarter, now ascertained, the revenue of 1826 
about twenty-five millions three hundred and eighty-five 
thousand dollars. 

What, then, could be the declaration of the late Chair- 
man? if he recollected it, it was this: He said, if Go- 
vernment should pay, in this year, all that was due to 
the Sinking Fund, there would bea deficiency inthe 
state of the Treasury. His friend from Delaware would 
correct him, if he had misquoted his words. Tam, then, 
correct in my recollection. Now, sir, I undertake to say, 
that if the gentleman from Delaware bad pronounced the 
obvious truth, that if Government should this year pay 
twenty millions of the public debt, there would be no- 
thing left in the Treasury, that declaration would have 
been just as pertinent to the purpose of the gentleman 
from Virginia, in opposing the surveys, as was the one 
which the gentleman from Delaware actually did make. 

I go farther, sir, and i think I will show, to the satis- 
faction of the gentleman himself, that the ‘Treasury is not 
only able to meetall the legitimate demands upon it, but 
to pay, in the ensuing: year, the sum of ten millions of 
dollars towards the principal and intcrest of the national 
debt. : 

What, sir, was the state of the Treasury, on the first 
day of January, 1827? The Secretary reports a balance 
on hand, at that time, of about six millions of dollars, 
which, after deducting the balance of unexpended appro- 
priations, and one million of unavailable funds, would 
leave, on the first day of the present year, as effective 
money, in the Treasury, after satisfying all demands, the 
sum of $2,000,000. It is true, if this sum was liable to 
be drawn upon, to pay the deficiency of former years 
to the Sinking. Fund, then it would be by so much les- 
sened, and perhaps entirely absorbed. 1 deny, however, 
entirely, the doctrine that the balances to the Sinking 
Fund of former years is an outstanding charge upon the 
Treasury for this or any other year. And T assert that it 
has not been go considered by any oflicer of the Govern- 
ment, since the passage of the Sinking Fund act in 1817. 
It is truc, that there was, if you add together all the de- 


all surprising. It might be considered much more so; 
that be should be censured in his efforts to give to Vir- 
ginia that just proportion. No man on the ‘floor felt 
himself competent, at present, to decide which route 
ought to be taken ; each was, perhaps, more or less, 
through a forest country, and the return of the surveys, 
at the next session, would shew which-was ‘the least cir- 
cuitous and mountainous. ; 

But the gentleman had here done as great injustice to 
the sturdy integrity of the yeomen of this country, as in 
other instances he had, in his opinion, to the motives of 
those in power. He has said the People, too, were to 
be melted down into the sordid crucible of self-interest ; 
and.does he, indeed, rate the integrity of the People so 
low ? Are they to be bought over to the Administration, 
as wellastheir leaders? What, five thousand dollars in 
a State, orone dollar.to. the square mile of country em- 
braced by the survey, to buy in the chivalrous and bigh- 
minded Virginians! Ohno. He believed thé gentle- 
man had done equal injustice to his own State as: to the 
rest. Butthey, as well as the rest, are looking for this 
shower of gold, he thinks. Be itso. Iam glad to find, 
sir, that this Administration is to be felt only in its benc- 
fits, and that it dispenses a Midas shower wherever it 
moves, Ithas been said, if you step beyond national ob- 
jects, the influence is boundless. Where are national 
objects, if these are not so? The distance by the route 
surveyed to New Orleans, he understood, was about one 
thousand miles. The present members were obliged to 
travel two thousand miles, or more, to get to the Seat of 
Government ; and was not that a national object which 
would diminish, by one half, the march to the defence-of 
such a city in the Southern extremity of your empire? 
Is it not a national object.to connect the Cumberland 
Road, upon which you have. already.expended the enor- 
mous sum of two millions, with the capital of the coun- 
try? 3 ; 

here is one respect in which the gentleman had 
seemed willing to do the Administration justice. He 
had’ declared, that, if the section of country through 
which an improvement was to be made, were already fa- 
yorably inclined, they would do nothing. But if averse 
or doubtful, every thing was done for them. He was 
glad, at least, to hear it confessed that they possessed 
the rare virtue of magnanimity—that of doing justice to 
their enemies—and that even at the expense.of a tempo- 
rary neglect of their friends. If this was at all an clec- 
tioneermg system—which he thought he had fully dis- 
proved—he would agree with the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia, that it was ‘a little contemptible petty local elee- 
tionecring system.”. H, from the application of the Go- 
vernor of the State, and several members of Congress, 
the Secretary were not justificd in making the surveys, 
upon what authority in this country can an officer of the 
Government ever presume to proceed ? Such applications 
had been regarded; he hoped they always would be. 
They proceeded from men, who, by their location, were 
presumed to be best acquainted with the character of the 
country, and by their own standing, to be best entitled to 
the confidence of the public. 

Had their applications been disregarded, what would 
not have been the clamors of the country ? An Admin“ 
istration which arbitrarily. pursues its course, unmindful 
of the interests and wishes of the section of country 
where their measures operate, is not entitled to the con- 
fidence of the People. Facts, it seems to me, sir, fur- 
nish a perfect refutation of the unkind suspicions-of the 
gentleman from Virginia. But, sir, 1 will now hasten to 
the subject which brought me up—! mean the unwar- 
ranted assertion of the gentleman from Virginia, that 
the present exhausted State of the ‘Treasury did not war- 
rant the appropriation at the present-time. Sir, if this 
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ficiences of former years, a balance due the Sinking Fund, | 


on the first of January last, of two millions two hundred 
and. forty-two thousand seven hundred and- forty-seven 
dollars and forty-seven cents—upon the supposition, 
that whatever the sum paid in any one year falls short of 
ten millions, must be made. up in. the next succeeding 
years., .But I contend that no such construction is fairly 
to be attributed to the act of 1817. 
indeed, there has been a neglect in the Treasury Depart- 
ment to fulfil its duties to the country, since the year1819 ; 
for I find that, in that year, the balance due tothe Sink- 
ing Fund was about the same with that which is now due 
to it, and may be considered the same sum ; and in all the 
succeeding years, no effort has been made to extinguish 
the amount thus due. s 

That this is the true construction of the act of 1817, ap- 
pears manifest from the inspection of the Ist and 4th 
sections.. ‘Lhe first section of that act declares that there 
shall be.paid annually, out of the receipts from the. cus- 
toms, &c, &c. the sum of ten millions of dollars to the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. The 4th section 
provides, in effect, that no more than that sum shall be 
paid annually, unless after such payment, there shall be 
left in the Treasury the sum of two millions of dollars for 
the ordinary purposes of the Government. 

It may undoubtedly be said, thatit was the intention of 
the law. that, in each year, ten millions shouldbe, at all 
events, paid tothe Sinking Fund. -If that should be 
granted, it by no means follows. that, when the intention 
of the law fails of its effect in one ycar, that defect must, 
at all events, be remedied, by charging the deficient sum 
upon the succeeding year. It is but too obvious that this 
would, instead of relieving the country from the injury, 
but add to that injury, by accumulating, upon each suc- 
ceeding year, an increasing weight of embarrassment. 
Let gentlemen look to the state of things when the law 
of 1817 was passed, and they will find, I think, a solution 
of a question which presents itself to every intelligent 
mind—Why did not the law. makers provide for a case 
in which there would not be in the Treasury, in some 
one year, from: the receipts of the customs, &c. &c. a 
sum equal to ten millions of dollars, aficr paying the or- 
dinary expenses of the Government. 

it is obvious that, if it ever entered into their contem- 


plation that such a state of things could exist, and they | 


did not provide for it, they were employed in the more 
amusing than profitable employment of compelling their 
successors. to take. from one pocket to put into another. 
They were not certainly misled by the calculations of Dr. 
Price upon the magical. penny, which, after all, is but 
paying off debts with borrowed money. ‘Phey were, in 
truth, fully aware that, if the revenue of any one year did 
not, by ten millions, exceed the expenditure of that year, 
then it would bein vain to ask for the payment, in that 
year, of ten millions to the Sinking Fund. 

Being thus aware, they were, notwithstanding, led 
astray, by the overflowing Treasury of 1816 and 1817, 
into a belief that it could never fall short of a sum ade- 
quate to the supply of the ten millions annually beyond 
the expenditures. Under such a belief, they did not 
deem it wise to provide for a contingency in their opinion 
so unlikely to take place. Was not this supposition a na- 
tural one? Did not the revenue of 1816 exceed the 
enormous sum of fifty-seven millions of dollars ? and did 
not that of 1817, the year in which the law passed, rise 
to almost thirty-four millions? Under such circumstan- 
ces, I insist it was most probable they would not foresee 
the great diminution ot succeeding years ; and, not fore- 
seeing it, it need not'be asked why they did not, in terms, 
provide fox sucha contingency. - 

if the otler construction which I haveheard contended 
for be correct—that is, that ten millions must at all events 


be paid, in each year, to the Sinking Fund, it would have | cent. Revohiticnary Stock. 


If_it were so, then, ` 
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been incumbent upon the Treasury, in each year between 
1818 and 1824, to have made a loan to supply the defi- 
ciency—that is, to` have borrowed money to pay debts 
not due, nor asked. for ; or, in other words, to employ 
themselves in the very sage occupation of taking money 
from one pocket to put into the other. > 

Now, sir, the deficiency in those ‘six years, from 1818 
to 1824, equalled eleven millions nine hundred and twen- 
ty-one thousand six hundred and four dollars and-seventy 
cents; and yet the then Secretary of the Treasury, in 
every one of his arnual reports, was profoundly silent 
upon the subject-of the deficiency, because he was well 
aware that, if the money did not come into the ‘Treasury 
from the ordinary sources mentioned in the act of 1817, 
there could be no obligation to provide the means of pay- 
ing off the debt faster than the surplus of ordinary reve- 
nue would enable the Treasury to do it. 

In 1824, you will find the same Secretary, with a sur- 
pilus revenue, which enabled him to pay sixteen millions 
five hundred and sixty-eight thousand three hundred and 
ninety three dollars to the Commissioners of the Sinking 


Fund, and to the extinction of so much of the public debt; 


and yet,in his annual report, there is not found the slight- 
est allusion to this diminution of the deficiencies of former 
years. ë 

The present Secretaty of the ‘Treasury, coinciding, as 
Í conceive, in the correct ‘construction given by Mr. Craw- 


ford to the act of 1817, has, within the two last years, 


paid, over and above the ten millions‘in each year, the 
sum of three millions one hundred and ten thousand four 
hundred and forty-three dollars to the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund. Both of them acquiescing, also, as I 
think, in the construction 1 have already laid down, of 
the 4th section of the act, that, in each year, they are to 
pay all the moneys then in the Treasury to the Commis. 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, except the two millions re- 
served by that section to the ordinary expenses of the 
Government. And this, too, without any regard to the 
state of things in previous years. 

Jam thus, I think, justified in the remark, which I 
made at the commencement of this part of the discussion, 
that the balances of former years due to the Sinking 
Fund could never be made chargeable upon the revenue 
of any succeeding year. In this construction I have 
shewn, unless I grossly deceive myself, that I am forti- 
fied by the phraseology of the law, the practice of the 
two Secretaries of the Freasury under it, and by the ac- 
quiescence of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, 
since their appointment in 1817. 

What was there, then, he would ask, in the state of the 
Treasury, which should enable gentleman to argue upon 
our inability to carry into effect a just and salutary mea- 
sure ? We had two millions of effective funds on the first 
of January; and since that time, other millions had flowed 
in, which were more than adequate to meet the expendi- 
tures since that period. Why, then, talk of our not being 
able-to appropriate the thirty thousand dollars proposed 
in the bill ? ; 

He held in his hand a statement from the Register of 
the Treasury, with which he had beenkindly furnished 
by his friend from Delaware, that went to show this con- 
soling fact, that, by the semiannual application of the 
ten millions to the Sinking Fund, the whole debt, princi- 
pal and interest, might, and would, be paid off on the 30th 
June, 1836. And that too, without meddling with the so 
much talked of arrears. 

1 say, sir, the consoling fact, because I cannot consent 
to be considered one of those politicians who consider 
a national debt a national blessing. If that be true, how 
greatly is England blessed, the interest upon whose debt 
amounts to as muchas the principal of the debt of the 
United States, exclusive of thirteen millions of our 3 per 
I confess} feel proud of my 
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country when I consider that, in the short period of ele- | will be applied to the construction of some of these great 


yen years since the. war, we have paid off, without taxes, | 
or any burdens upon the People, one hundred and twen- 
ty. millions.of our debt by the ordinary means of the coun- 
try. a a Ss ia 

There was not remaining one dollar which the Govern- 
ment were bound to pay at any period earlier than it 
should be for its interest and pleasure to do so. There 
was then no embarrassment; nothing in the state of the 
Treasury to.alarm the most apprehensive. : 

Should there be no excessive appropriations during 
this. Session. of Congress, there will be in the Treasury 
on the first of January, 1828, the sum of four millions 
four hundred and forty-seven thousand dollars, after de- 
fraying all the ordinary expenses of the Government,;and 
paying ten millions to the Sinking Fund. : i ; 

Suppose the present session should authorize an extra- 
ordinary. appropriation of two millions and an half beyond 
the estimates for the current service of the year, there 
will still be, on the first of January, 1828; the sum of two 
millions surplus in the Treasury, provided the Secretary 
has made a sufficient allowance for the diminutions of the 
customs in the ensuing year. For himself, he believed 
that the allowance made by him for the falling off of the 
customs in 1828, was sufficiently large. If so, the result 
would be as he had just stated ; but suppose there should 
be a diminution from the customs in 1828, of four millions 
and an half instead of three and anhalf, as the Secretary 
had estimated, from the amount received last year, there 
would still be in the Treasury, on the first of January, 
1828, one million of effective funds, unless the. receipts 
from the sales of public lands should fall short of the es- 
timates of the Secretary, and the averages of recent years. 

Of this last, I think there can be no probability. But 
if it should be se, the presumption of a higher revenue 
than. T have estimated, from the customs, I am told, will 
more than counteract that deficiency. 

But it is said that ‘there was not inthe Treasury, on 
the Ist January Jast, so much, by half a million, as the Se- 
cretary, in his annual Report, estimated there wcu'd be. 
This isa mistake. . It is true, the receipts from the cus- 
toms for the 4th quarter fell short of bis estimates ; and so 
also, did the receipts from the public lands. But the 
miscellaneous receipts so far exceeded his estimates as to 
reduce the actual deficiency of the fourth quarter to 
$500,000. The expenditures of the fourth quarter, how- 
ever,fell shart the same amount, $500,000; which leaves the 
actual balance in the ‘Treasury, on the Ist January, 1827, 
as it was estimated by the Secretary in his annual report. 

The whole amount of our debt on the 
1st October, 1826, was 


$ 75,923,151 
From this may be deducted, 


Of Bank Stock 7,000,000 
And the 3 per. ct. stock, the 
remnant of the Revolu- 
tionary debt, which it is 
not the interest of the 
Government to redeem, 13,296,247 
And the money paid in Jan- 
uary last, - 2,002,307 
Leaves 22,298,554 


To be deducted from the above 22,298,554 
Leaves $ 53,623,597 

"To be redeemed at the pleasure of the Government, 
and which will be redeemed, by the ordinary application 
of the Sinking fund of ten millions, in-1834. After that 
period, if peace should continue so long, and our revenue 
remain upon the calculation of the present year, there 
will be disengaged from the annual appropriation to the 
Sinking Fund, the sum of ten millions, which, doubtless, 


works, which the appropriation, now under discussion, 
contemplates the surveys for.. > tes 

Iconclude, sir, with a hope,-that no mistaken view. of 
the Treasury will deter gentlemen, otherwise friendly to 
the measure proposed, from giving it their cordial support, 

Mr. ISACKS ‘said, that, having: but one reason’ for 
voting against the proposition of his friend from Virgi- 
nia, {Mr. Rrvzs] it would require but little time to dis- 
close it. ` ` 

He regretted thatthe proposition, made by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, at the early part of this Session, pre- 
senting a-plan by which the Congress of the U. States, 


-not the President, should take the matter into their own 


hands, of designating the objects upon which the appli- 
cation of the money appropriated for Surveys should be 
made, had not been carried through. He would take 
this opportunity of assuring that gentleman, that, if he 
should have the pleasure of meeting him here at the 
next Congress, he would find, in this measure, his hearty 
concurrence. 

He was fully impressed with the weight of the objec- 
tions to the existing course, of surrendering to the Exe- 
ecutive the right of making supveys of routes for Roads 
and Canals, at his discretion. ‘But, objectionable as that 
feature of our legislation is, tlie question now is, how can 
we, at this time, do better? It must be obvious, that, in 
the few days of the Session that yet remain, no substi- 
tute can be provided, especially since the failure of the 
proposition of the gentleman from Virginia for desig- 
nating the objects of expenditure for the present year. 
Then it comes to this : that, as no other plan. has been 
adopted, and no other can now be adopted, every thing 
must stand still, or go on under the direction of the 
same Department which -has heretofore been entrusted 
with the subject. 

He would not now go into an examination of the for- 
mer expenditures under the act of 1824, and the propri- 
ety and importance of the surveys made, for the purpose 
of showing that they ‘have done the things they ought 
not to have done,” though it was very probable this 
might be done ; but he felt it his duty to say, in behalf 
of the region of country from which he came, that there 
was lamentable experience ‘that they had left undone 
the things which they ought to have done.” Year after 
year, the Representatives from that part of the Union had 
urged upon the proper Department the surveys of n ca- 
nal route at the Muscle Shoals, in Tennessee river, and 
another to connect the navigation of the Tennessee and 
Alabama rivers, and a route for the road to New Orleans, 
through West Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi: and 
year after year these surveys had been promised ; not in 
mere conversation, but in written official communica- 
tions ; in some, that they should be made during the then 
‘present season.” These promises had not been per- 
formed—the surveys had not yet been made. Assuran- 
ces had again been given that they should all be execut- 
this year—he hoped this assurance would be realized— 
no other hope was now left to cling to. If it were not 
done in this way, it could not be done in any other—at 
least this year. He agreed with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia in the plan of designating by law the surveys to be 
made ; but in justice to those portions of the country 
where no examinations had been made of objects óf im- 
portant national character which demand immediate at- 
tention, and in daty to his own constituents, he must vote 
against this motion to strike out this item of the appro. 
priation bill. 

It has been stated by the gentleman from Virginia, that 
the amount of thirty thousand dollars would not be ne- 
cessary for this service during the present year, on ac- 
count of an unexpended balance of eighteen thousand 
dollars for the last year. That appropriation was fifty 
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thousand. dollars. - The gentleman’s statement, which is 
supported by the documents: from the War Department 
referred to; shews that only thirty thousand dollars of that 
appropriation was-expended ; but the argument.arising 
out of it only went to the amount of appropriation ask- 
ed for, and did not prove that’ none should be allowed. 
Twelve thousand dollars, in addition to. the unexpended 
appropriation, being-equal to the expenditures of the last 
year, would still be necessary, and he should be willing 
that this appropriation should be reduced-to that sum, if 
there is the balance of appropriation suggested: . If he 
should be satisfied of that, he would vote for the smaller 
sum ; but before he did that, he. must be convinced that 
there were such a balance applicable to the service of 
the present. year, about which he could express no opinion 
at this moment. ; 

Mr. McDUFFIE then proposed the following amend- 
ment : : 

“It being intended that no part of the sum thus appro- 
priated, or heretofore appropriated, shall be applied to 
the purpose of surveying any routes not already conimen- 
ced, other than the following, viz : Those for a road from 
Washington to New Orleans, for a canal communication 
between Pittsburg and Lake Erie, and for a canal. round 
the Muscle Shoals of the Tennessee river.” ; 

The SPEAKER pronounced it not now in order. 

The proposition of Mr. McDUFFIE was. warmly op- 
posed, prospectively, by Mr. COOK. : 

Mr. POWELL remarked, that it was with deep regret 
he presented himself to the House. at this late hour of 
the day, and the protracted stage of the debate. He had 
not intended to have taken part in the discussion of the 
proposition of his honorable colleague, now under consi- 
deration, Tt is known to the House, that he had, during 
the present, and, indeed, during every day for the last 
week, been employed in the Committce charged with 
the President’s Message in relation to the Georgia Ques- 
tion-—a laborious and. unpleasant duty, but one he was 
bound to perform. He had, therefore, been deprived of 
the pleasure. of listening to the argument of his honora- 
ble colleague, in support of his proposition. Upon tak- 
ing his seat in the House, after the adjournment of the 
Committee, he had heard that his honorable colleague, in 
illustration of his subject, had thought proper to allude 
to the district he [Mr. P.] had’ the honor to represent, in 
a manner demanding notice and explanation from its Re- 
presentative on this floor. However unpleasant the task 
might be, he never had, and he hoped he never would, 
shrink from a discharge.of his duty, under any circum- 
stances. No other consideration would have called him 
up at, this time, . 

His honorable colleague, as he was informed, -has char- 
ged upon the President of the United States, that, in the 
discretionary exercise of the duty conferred upon him, 
by Jaw, in the application of the fund annually appropri- 
ated for examinations and surveys for Roads and Canals, 
he had directly exercised the power with reference to 
the promotion of his ambitious views, and to multiply | 
friends and partisans at the next Presidential Election : | 
and, in the prosecution: of this ambitious scheme, that he 
had devoted a portion of the funds to the examination of 
a route for the extension of the Cumberland Road from 
its Eastern termination to the City of Washington ; and, 
in this way had designed, and, through this medium of 
patronage, had intended, to operate upon the district he 
(Mr. P.] had the honor to represent. r 

Mr. P. said, he had nothing to say upon the next Pre- 
sidential Election-~-that question belonged exclusively to 
the People—nor did he stand.here the defender of the 

motives of the Executive, nor ef his acts, except so far 
as they were approved. by. his judgment. It was but 
candid, however, to say, that, in relation to,this matter, 
he did not believe the motives imputed to the President 


tobe correct. He hada more appropriate duty to: dis- 


charge, than: the defence of the President, or his mo- 
tives—the duty -of : vindicating his district against the 
imputation of Executive influence. Mr. PowEu said; 
he would recommend to his honorable tolléague a more 
attentive. examination ofthe facts contiected with-the 
proposed extension of the Cumberland Road; by which 
he would-diseover the inaptness of ‘his-illustration, as de- 
rived for that source.: The examination. of the route for 
this road was not the: spontaneous act of the’ Executive, 
or the result of individual application to that branch of 
the Government ;-nor was ita subject of recent investi- 
gation. Ithad been presented, at the last Session, to the 
consideration of this House, and had been referred to 
the Committee on.Roads and Canals; had undergone 
their scrutiny ; had their sanction ; and.a favorable re- 
‘port was the result. The object, as one of national im- 
portance, was recommended by that Committee special- 
ly-to the attention of the President; and, in conformity 
to that recommendation, made by this House, he caused 
the examination to be made, and the report of the En- 
gineer is now, and has been for a considerable time, in 
our possession. A bill is now before the Committee -of 
the Whole, providing for the location of the Road. “He 
undertook to say, that, whenever that subject should ‘be 
reached, he was fully prepared to show that it was a Na- 
tional object, in the strictest sense of the term. His ho- 
norable colleague had said, however, that the. District 
Mr. P. represented, at the last Presidential Election, had 
given a majory for General Jackson, and had, therefore, 
been the object of Presidential bounty.. How the fact 
really was, Mr. P. did not ‘recollect with sufficient accu- 
racy to enable him to say positively; nor was it material 
to the question, Tt was enough for him to say, and he 
unhesitatingly averred.the fact, that Presidential patron- 
age, by the expenditure of any portion of this fund, or 
any other Presidential patronage, had not been employed 
within his district, so far as he knew or believed, with or 
without intent. to enlist friends or supporters to the pre- 
sent Chief Magistrate. One other assertion he would 
make, and he felt a pride in making it: that he repre- 
sented a People infinitely above the reach of. influence 
by Presidential patronage—be the President whom he 
may : they are of sterner stuff. They depend,on a fer- 
tile soil, honest industry, and active enterprise, as their 
patrons. $ : 

But, said Mr. P., I feel myself bound to go further. I 
unhesitatingly avow, that those I represent are not disci- 
pies of what is considered the Virginia School, upon the 
subject of Internal Improvement. They do not require 
Presidential patronage to regulate or influence their opi- 
nion on this question. We believe that it is constitution- 
al for the Government of the United States to make 
Roads and Canals, for national purposes, by the applica- 
tion of the national funds for such objects. He felt war- 
ranted in saying, further, that, whoever might be pre- 
sented to them as atcandidate for thé Presidency, that 
would openly deny this power.in the General Govern- 
ment, would not receive the support of his constituents. 
For himself, he would openly declare his fixed determi- 
nation, that he would not give his vote, at the hustings, 
for that office, to any man, however distinguished, and 
whatever might be his predilections, that would not pro- 
mote the Internal Improvement of the country upon set- 
tled constitutional principles. Upon this ground he 
would stand or fall, and upon that proposition he would 
put himself upon his constituents. He would now go a 
step further : If gentlemen here or elsewhere believed 
that the Virginia opinion upon this subject was correctly 
ascertained by the votes of the Virginia Legislature, m 
the shape of resolutions, they were deceiyed. The Vir- 
ginia Legislatuře does net, as at-present constituted, he 
firmly believed, represent the real Virginia opinion on 


is subject sand: 


<> gleillnstration® in-cenfirmation -of this position : One 


“State;* lite:.shor 
were governed: 


the minority: in “all matters: of legislá- 


tions, He would ask ifthis- was pure Républicanisny?: 
Howould say it-was despotisin in-theory, or he knew rot 


ve meaning of the: term. He said,-it. must -be. evident, 
- frem“this:simple statement of facts, thatit was: utter fal- 
lacy to-say: that: the opinion. ofthe State upon this inter- 
-esting subject could be correctly and fairly ascertained 
through the Legislature, constituted as that Legislature 
is. -Give ‘tothe. People of the State“equal representa: 
tion ; give to Western Virginia, and ‘lier hardy sons, their 
due weight in the Councils of the State; give to the up- 
per counties, where mountains are to be levelled, impe- 
tuous ‘mountain ‘streams are to be bridged, where there is 
no: water-communication to a market for the products: of 
their labor, and where their attention to this constitution- 
aliqüestion is forced upon their serious consideration, by 


numerous and formidable obstacles to their prosperity: 


and happiness; and my life. upon it, the People of that 
region will come to-the conchision that the power to. 
make Roads and Canals ‘exists in the General Govern- 
ment, or they will be driven to the lamentable conclusion 
that their Government has failed in one of its. most: im- 
portant. objects,'so far as their. prosperity is: concerned. 
Mi: P: said, hé did. not pretend to deny that the present 
unequal representation was sanctioned by the provisions 
of the present Constitution of the State. It was pre- 
cisely :that.of which.he complained. Repeated respect- 
` ful:applications-had.been made to the powers that be, to 
_ afford the: People of the’State an opportunity of altering, 
by. Convention, this and other obnoxious provisions of 
the Constitution. . Their applications had been disre- 
‘garded 5 a recent and melancholy refusal had been given 
to this reasonable request by the ruling minority. The 
People had asked bread of their Legislature, and they 
had: given them a-stone. Give an equal representation 
in our State Legislature—let the majority govern, and 
then we shall:be able -to ascertain the real sense of the 
State -on this interesting question ; and, when ascertain- 
ed, there is no, man in this House, ov out.of it, that will 
bow. more -readily to that sense, fairly ascertained, than 
he would, Mr. P. said he had extended his remarks fur- 
ther than he had expected ; what-he-had said, had been 
unexpectedly drawn from: him, without. arrangement, 
and, he feared, would be regarded as desultory and un- 
connected. é ; NE . 
Mr. BARTLETT. said, the very particular notice with 


which the gentleman from Virginia -[Mr. Rives}.had hor 


nored New Hampshire, must be his apology for a remark 
or.two upon the particular matter of that reference. To 
the. general doctrine. that the-House should, so far-as 
practicable, control its own appropriations, he readily 
yielded, his assent.. By resolutions ‘submitted. on a-for- 
mer day, he had made. an-effort to bring that power into 
more direct and efficient exercise. And, without that 
gentleman’s argument, his apinion would probably have 
favored the present proposition. . With the convictions 


which that has effected, he should vote against it. When- 


gentlemen of his intelligence prove themselves so unin- 

formed in relation to the objects of this appropriation, 

he was convinced that it. would be unwise to transfer the 
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he would present to the House asine 


aoa 


designation” of them: frorn the Department. where. the“ 


> -oF| poweris vested; to make.them the theme of -controvérsy 
“the counties: within His- district contained a -poptfation 
n dittle-short of-thirty. thousand. This cotunty was-repre- 
_-sénted, onthe floor of the House.of Representatives, by. 
two votes: "He “could enumerate ten cointies,. in the 
: “Southern section of the State, with:less population, com-- 
~ “bined, that had twenty. votes on the same floor—having 
<o a Weight-of ten to one. in all legislations and the expres. | 
- ston‘of- legislative opinion. Mr. Py said’ he had: no: hesi-- 
tation-in declaring, and ihe was fully prepared to show, 
by evidenoe now: in his-possession,:that‘a majority of the 
f one hundred-and--fifty thousand, 


in this House. “Fhe proposed appropriation is to-defray” 
the'expense-of surveying routes for Roads and Canals, 
connected: with the transportation of ‘the mail, ‘er militas- 
ry defences ; and, therefore, (praised be Heaven ty no~ 
question of the Constitution is-involved.. The matter in 
discussion is; whether the President shall, as- heretofore, © 
be entrusted with. the direction of the “expenditure of- 
this sum of thirty thousand dollars, or whether the House’ 
shall pass upon each. specific survey; before it can be“ 
made. The very proposition of a survey would seent to 
imply a want of informration—but the gentleman’sscheme* 
requires the’ House first to jtidge, ‘and ‘then to hear,-or 
not to hear, as they may please: But,said Me: B. E wilk 
not-enter into the: general. discussion of the expediency 
of the one mode,or the other, at this time. -L-will con-: 
fine myself to the purpose for which I-rosé, to inform 
‘the gentleman. ia relation to. some facts, of which: he 
complained of. being ignorant: that is, of certain pläces. 
in the far off State of New Hampshire.” I shall notice” 
only what was said in relation to that State. Other gen- 
tlemen, who have'the. misfortune to reside in places un-’ 
known to the gentleman, will, or not; as they choose, make 
him better acquainted, : Ro 
If I do’ not misunderstand the remarks: made, it is al- 
leged that the appropriation of last year was expended, 
by the President, for corrupt purposes. Whatevet lan- 
guage was used, it means that, or it means nothing.. In 
New Hampshire, we are to be told the President has > 
been buying support, by the bribery of road and canal 
surveys, which have no connexion with national objects. 
The objects are not, and cannot, be national, because. 
some of the places have hard Indian names, such as the ` 
gentleman. cannot pronounce, and“ never before heard 
of.” -< What a pity !” Fou ; 
The charge of attempting to buy over the State of 
New Hampshire to the Administration, is most unjust. 
Who are to bé bought? Not the friends.of the Admi: e 
nistration—they need no price. It is the Opposition, 
then, that the gentleman. thinks is in the market... Of 
the motives, and principles, and price, of the Opposition, 
elsewhere, whatever the gentleman may say, Iwill not - 
attempt to defend them. But, if there is such a party 
in'New Hampshire, its opposition rests,-probably, upon 
the great objection urged against the President, that he 
is their own countryman—that he is from New England. 
Such opposition, there, surely, cannot be silenced by. fa- 
vors offered to that section of the Union: they must be 
of a more personal and individual character, to be suc- 
cessful. The gentleman mistakes. The Administration 
| will not buy them. And one good reason is sufficient to 
| give for it—that they will not attempt it. . 
| But, is the gentleman’s conclusion just, that these sur- 
veys are not cannected with national objects, because 
places. are passed, in the different routes, with hard 
names, of which he is ignorant ? > 
Perhaps, as it is out of Virginia, it should be tous some 
consolation, that he has even heard of the State of New 
Hampshire. The names to which the gentleman has 
onee; twice, and thrice recurred, with such marks of as- 
tonishment, as proof of his assertion, are names connect- 
ed with the early history of the country : are the remem- 
brancers of that mighty race who peopled it before- us. 
So indifferent is my taste, that I would not consent to 
exchange them for the whole Italian. vocabulary, from 
which were selected the high-sounding epithets that 
honor, alike, the hovel or the heath, in the more roman- 
‘tic—L eught, perhaps, to.say—more classic land of Albe- 
marie... : : 
However, if the gentleman will not insist that the un- 
} harmonious names, and his want. of information respect. 
| ing them, ought to bar all further inquiry, I beg leave tọ 
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state, that the route surveyed by way of the much-offend- 
ing Winnipissiogee Lake, isa part of the connexion of 
the Atlantic waters with the great lakes upon our Canada 
frontier. A€this moment I find, by accident, upon my 
table, a volume of the documents of last Session, which | 

- contains the application of the County of St. Lawrence, 
in New York, asking aid of Government to open a canal 
from Ontario to Champlain. The State of Vermont ap- 
plied for an extension of the survey from Champlain to 
the New: Hampshire line, at Connecticut river—and New 
Hampshire applied forits extension by the Oliverian and 
Winnipissiogee route to the sea-board. Obscure as all 
these places and States may appear to the gentleman, and 
as far North as they are, Virginia is, if it does not appear 
80, quite as far South of them. 

Let this fact be added, that this proposed route for a 
canal is the nearest which has yet been found between 
the Atlantic Coast and the great Western Lakes. Even 
the uncouth names connected with it would not have 
convinced the Government, during the late war, that 
such a communication would not have been of ‘¢ national 
importance.” If, however, it were to extend no further 
than from the Atlantic to the Winnipissiogee, it would 
be well worthy the attention of Government, from its im- 
portance to the best naval depot and building station in 
the Union. 1t would, at a less expense than the building 
of a ship of the line, open an extensive country of fine 
ship-timber to the very wharves and docks of the Navy Yard 
at Portsmouth—a harbor safe from the enemy—se cure 
from storms—at all times accessible, and where no block- 
ade has ever yet been enforced. 

The other places mentioned by the gentleman, in his 
remarks upon New Hampshire, are all connected with 
the great object of a communication from the Atlant.c to 
the St. Lawrence and the Lakes. If he has not been more 
fortunate in his assumption of facts in relation to surveys 
in other States, he will not have very satisfactorily estab- 
lished the corruption of the Executive, or the inexpedi- 
ency of the appropriation, 

Mr. SPRAGUE said he had not intended to have ut- 
tered a word upon this subject, and had risen only in 
consequence of the extraordinary and unexpected course 
of argument adopted by the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Rives.] The proposition did not involve the ques- 
tion of the Constitutional power of Congress over the sub- 
ject of Interna] Improvements ; it merely proposed to 
grant a sum of money to carry into effect a standing law. 
To this the gentleman objects, on the ground of abuses, 
and zealously maintains not only that the trust may be, 
but that it has been, grossly betrayed. He asserts that 
the surveys which have been made, by order of the pre- 
sent Executive, have been for political electioneering 
purposes. That they are upon little local objects, now 
for the first time suggested, and which have never been 
thought on as national in their character. And, at the 
head of his list of new, unheard-of surveys, made for no 
sufficient reason, but only from sinister motives, by the 
President, he places those of the last year in Maine. Had 
the gentleman taken the trouble to inform himself upon 
the subject, had he even looked into the documents of 
this House, he would not have hazarded such an assertion. 
Several years since, and long before the expiration of 
Mr. Monroe’s term of office, the Board of Engineers, in 
reporting a system of general defence, distinctly pointed 
out the opening of a water communication between the 
Kennebeck river and the St. Lawrence, as an object of 
national importance. During the last session of Congress 
a petition for surveys was presented to the House, froma 
Convention composed of gentlemen from three several 
counties, containing an aggregate population of more than 
one hundred and twenty thousand persons. This memo- 
rial was referred toa committee, who made a report there- 

ot, in which itis stated, that. the object is ¢ highly im- 
portant to the nation at large, in reference both to its’ 


a 


military and commercial operations. The importance of 
this object, in this point of view, has not been now, for 
the first time, presented to the National Government. It 
has been embraced not only in all the reports made to 
Congress, at different times, contemplating a general sys- 
tem of national. improvements, but is also recommended in 
the report of the Engineers who examined the coasts of 
the United States with a view to a general system of na- 
tional defence ;” and the committee concluded by recom- 
mending the desired survey to the President. ‘This is 
not all. A committee of the Senate, also, upon a resolu- 
tion referred to them, made a report, strongly in favor of 
the surveys in question, and urged them upon the favor- 
able consideration of the Secretary of War. Besides all 
this, both the Senators, and all the Representatives, from 
Maine, excepting one, or at most two, united in a written 
request that surveys might be ordered. But the gentle- 
man says that there were some Senators or Representa- 
tives adverse to the Administration, and, with reference 
to them, some purpose was to be subserved by sending 
Engineers to Maine. I know not whence the gentleman 
derived his information ; but if it were true that there 
was a diversity’ of opinion, how does it happen that sll 
united with one accord in this request ? Could they ex- 
pect that opposite and inconsistent political effects would 
flow from it, and thus the ainis of both be accomplished ? 
The gentleman says that be pever heard such nami s as 
Kennebec, Androscoggin, and Ammounisick, before. I 
willinform him that the Kennebec is a river emptying 
into the Atlantic, and runs nearly through the centre of 
Maine, traversing a populous and fertile region ; and that 
its head waters approach near to those of the Chaudiere, a 
branch of the St. Lawrence. The Kennebec is connect- 
ed with our Revolutionary history as the avenue through 
which the memorable expedition under Arnold penetra- 
ted to Quebec, and is the shortest route from Boston, and 
a great portion of New England, to the capital of Lower 
Canada. The Androscoggin is a river which empties 
into the Kennebec: The Ammounisick isa branch of the 
Connecticut river ; and the canal route surveyed would 
connect the waters of the four last named rivers ; and 
thence, asthe gentleman from New Hampshire has just 
informed us, the communication was contemplated to ex- 
tend to the great lakes. I am not speaking of the expedien- 
cy of accomplishing these works ; that remains to be de- 
termined ; but ofthe proposed plans, that it may be seen 
whether they are of such little, pitiful, local character, as 
has been represented. But the gentleman says here is a 
Brunswick Canal projected, and who ever heard of such 
a place as Brunswick in Maine ! I can inform him that 
that canal was contemplated as a link, in the chain of 
communication by the Kennebec, and facilitating the in- 
tercourse between a portion of that river and the-ogean. 

Tecan tell that gentleman, too, that Brunswick, of 
which he has now heard for the first time, contains.a pub- 
lic College, which I believe has been, and trust will be, 
of as much utility as the trumpeted University of Virginia, 
whose name has gone abroad upon the wings of the wind. 
But the gentleman insists that Engineers were sent 
by the Executive to Maine, only for political purposes ! 
Such an idea had never before been suggested, and he, 
Mr. S. verily believed, had not entered into the imagina- 
tion of a single individual. He could answer, for one, 
that it had never crossed his mind, and he beheved that 
he might safely aver the same for each of his culleagues. 
It is a discovery which belongs exclusively to that gen- 
tleman. And by what proccss of reasoning does he ar- 
rive at his conclusions? What proof does he adduce of 
sinister motives, and electioncering purposes ? None 
but his own want of information ! He not only avows 
his ignorance of the geography of the country, but 
declares that he never before heard even the names of 
the places, and from this he ceduces his inferences. 

I had supposed that the course of correct logic and le- 
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grate harshly on the gentleman’s ears. 
asks his friend, over the way, if he ever heard of them, 
and pronounces each with a peculiar expression of ridi- 
cule and mockery! It is true, sir, that Maine can pride 
herself upon no such Royal and Kingly appellations, 
either of rivers or counties, as boasted Virginia contains. 
We have no “ King George !”? no “ King William !”? no 
& King and Queens !” no ‘Prince Edward!” no 
** Prince George !” nor even a “ Princess Ann!” But 
such as we have, we choose to retain, and would not ex- 
change them, even for those more congenial to that gen- 
tleman’s taste. Our names are derived from the Abori- 
gines of our country ; in whom freedom was personified ; 
whose spirit was as lofty and unconfined as their own 
mountain winds; who bowed to no human power ; but 
lived free, or ceased to live. Such are the associations 
connected with those appellations, and such are the feel- 
ings of the People among whom they abound, 

Mr. S. said he would detain the House only to add, 
that the position which the gentleman from Virginia had 
taken : thatthe Treasury was now in a state of unusual 
embarrassment, was not, he believed sustained by the 
fact. The idea that there was now a deficit, arose solely 
from the supposition that the old balances of the annual 
appropriation of $10,000,000 to the sinking fund were a 
continuing charge on the Treasury. This he was not pre- 
pared to admit; and so far differed from the opinion 
which he understood his friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Dwiaur] to have just expressed. But, if it were true, 
that those balances still continued to be chargeable—then 
was the ‘Treasury now in a better condition than it had 
becn at any previous time, since the year 1819. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG said, he did not rise to discuss the 
question. He rose only to say, that, if his honorable col- 
league who commenced this debate, intended to insinuate 
that the District he had the honor to represent could or 
would be influenced by Executive patronage in the survey 
and location of roads and canals, in that District, he had 
greatly misrepresented it. Sir, [said Mr. A.] my consti- 
tuents would spurn with indignation any attempt on the 
part of this or any Administration to influence them by 
such means, and 1 enter my protest against such insinua- 
tions on this floor. 

Mr. SMITH next addressed the House. He remarked 
that he had not risen with any intention of engaging in 
the discussion of the specific question before the House, 
upon which so much had already been said. 1 have, itis 
true, Mr. Speaker, [said Mr. S. a clear and well settled 
opinion of the inexpediency of withholding the proposed 
appropriation, but lam very willing to leave the argu- 
ment to those who have deliberately examined the sub- 
ject with a view to its discussion on this floor. J repeat, 
therefore, that it is not my purpose to discuss the particu- 
lar proposition before the House, nor could I have antici- 
pated the necessity of saying a single word in this debate. 
Some of the remarks, however, of my colleague (Mr. 
Rives] impose upon me the duty of trespassing a very few 
moments upon the indulgence of the House, notwith- 
standing its patience must necessarily be much exhausted. 
My colleague has seen fit, in the zealous and able dis- 
charge of a public duty, to charge the Administration with 
having improperly interfered in an improvement which 
the Legislature of Virginia had taken under its special 
protection. Itis due therefore to myself, to the district 
which I have the honor to represent, and to the distin 


advantages which the country might confidently antici- 
pate from the contemplated connexicn. Its accomplish» 
ment was regarded as obviously within the constitutional 
powers of the Government, and the political and commer- 
cial tendencies of the measure were particularly insisted 
upon, as constituting strong-claims upon the favorable no- 
tice of the Department. Deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of this improvement to the section of coun- 
try from which I come, to the State, and to the Nation, I 
procured the signatures of several members of Congress, 
for the purpose of giving additional weight tu the applica- 
tion. The memorial was submitted to the Secretary of 
War. That officer directed the survey to be made, as- 
signed a portion of the Corps of Engineers to the perfor- 
mance of this duty, and at the. proper season the survey 
was accordingly executed. This is a brief and rapid ex- 
position of the circumstances connected with the presen- 
tation of the memorial and of the results which followed. 
Let then no unworthy motive be ascribed to the Secreta- 
ry in directing the survey in question. He is not justly 
censurable. He has done nothing more than his duty re- 
quired him to do. He has, in this instance, obeyed the 
impulses of public duty. A propef regard to the public 
interests demanded the survey. But if some one must, 
at all events, bear the odium of having unwarrantably in- 
terfered with an improvement under the special care and 
superintendence of Virgina ; if censure must attach some- 
where ; Ict it not rest on the head of the War Departe 
ment, or on any member of the Administration. Permit 
me, however, Mr. Speaker, to say, that, in making this 
survey, no trespass whatever has been committed onthe 
rights of Virginia, and that there is no just cause of cen- 
sure on any one. In what manner, let me inquire, does it 
interfere in the great work projected by Virginia, and in 
the success of which, a strong and pervading interest is 
felt? ‘The original law under which this work was com- 
menced and prosecuted, provided fora continued canal 
along the James and Jackson rivers to the mouth of Dun- 
lap’s creek, thence a turnpike road to the falls of the 
Great Kanawha, and the improvement of this latter river. 
It is not netessary to my purpose to state the progress 
which has been made in the execution of this enterprise. 
| I have adverted to the general objects of the law, to shew 
that this survey can with no sort of propriety be dénoun- 
ced as an unwarrantable interference with the improve. 
ment contemplated by Virginia. How, let me againask, 
does it affect the progress of this improvement ? I was 
anxious, as well as others, to ascertain the practicability 
of uniting, by an useful and well constructed canal, the 
waters of the James and Kanawha rivers, and such was 
the great and interesting object ofthe survey. Does the’ 
Virginia law, to which I have referred, contemplate this 
kind of connexion between the two rivers? No, Sir, it 
doesnot. The termination of the canal was fixed by the 
provisions of that law at the mouth of Dunlap, and there 
is no legislative enactment which authorizes its continu- 
ation beyond that point, There is, then, no foundation 
for the supposition that the survey directed by the War 
Department, conflicts, either directly or indirectly, with 
any existing laws of Virginia, or that it can, or was, intend- 


| ed tointerrupt, in the slightest degree, the progress of 
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— 
that great central improvement, to the completion of 


which I look with intense anxiety. My colleague, for | 


whom, Itakė this-occasion to say, I have always felt, and 
still feel, the highest regard, has-forborne to express any 
opinion imrelation tothe character of a canal communica- 
tion between the James andthe Kanawha.. -He does not 
pronounce it a local measure, but will not say that it 
isan object upon whiclra ‘portion of the national funds 
ought to be expended. Upon this subject, however, t 
do not believe that two different opinions:can be seriously 
entertained. If there be a work of internal improvement 
in this union, clearly and decidedly nationalin its charac- 
ter, itis this, To be satisfied of the correctness of this 
epinion,-no very accurate knowledge of the country is ne- 
cessary. Here are two rivers taking opposite directions, 
the James pouring its waters.into the Chesapeake, and the 


Kanawha, with its numerous tributaries, emptying itself) 


into the Ohio. 


Open a canal between them ; let the im- 
provements already begun be accomplished, 


and an cx- 


tensive line of internal navigation is at once established | 


What mea- 
But, Sir, I 


between the Atlantic and Western States. 
sure canbe suggested of deeper interest ? 


will not attempt an exposition of the national benefits of | 


thisconnexion.. They are sufficiently obvious to every 
member of the House. -1 will only say, therefore, that 
with it are essentially connected some of the best and 
dearest interests of the Republic, and that its direct ten- 
dency to extinguish local jealousies, impart additional 
strength to the Union, and promote the commercial 
prosperity of our common country, cannot be de- 
nied by any one who will examine the subject with 
a mind free from the influence of every considera- 


tion calculated to give an improper bias to the judg-; 


ment. 

It must. be known, Mr. Speaker, to all who are in any 
manner conyersant with the political history of Virginia, 
that differences of opinion exist in that State upon the 
much contested question—Has the Constitution delega- 
ted to Congress the power to make roads and canals, un- 
der any circumstances ? On the one band, a literal inter- 
pretagpn of that instrument, denies its existence fur any 
purpdae whatsoever. It is confidently affirmed, that it 
as°no where to be found in the Constitution, tbat it has 
not been granted, and was not intended to -be granted ; 
and that its exercise isan unwarrantable invasion on State 
Sovereignty. On the other hand, itis contended, and 
with equal confidence in the correctness of the opinion, 
that the power has been delegated ; that its presence in 
the. Constitution is perfectly demonstrable, and that, to 
have withheld it; would have been exceedingly unwise. 
How the People of Virginia are divided on this subject, 
what is the number on the one or the other side of the 


question, and what decision they would render, were jt; 


directly submitted to them, I cannot and will not sa 
These are matters about which I will say nothing, because 
Lhave not the means of forming a safe and satisfactory 
judgment. The situation I occupy, as one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the People, having imposed upon me the du- 
ty of examining carefully and deliberately this interesting 
question, I avail myself of this occasion to say, that fne 
examination has resulted in a thorough conviction, that 
Congress way construct roads and canais for post office, 
commercial and military purposes. Under the power to 
“establish post-offices and post roads,” Congress ma 
surely construct a road, if it be necessary and proper for 
the transportation of the mail. ‘Congress shail-have 
® power to.muke all laws which shall be necessary and 
4s proper-for Carrying into execution the powers vested by 


| stitution, it is declared that Congress shall have power 
| to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
|‘ the several States, and with the Indian tribes,” to de- 
; elare war,” &ċ.. In the fegulation of our foreign-com. 
: merce, to facilitate its operation, we-erect light-houses. 
_ Why, in the execution of a power-derived from the’same 
i clause in the Constitution, and conferred in the same lan- 
' guage, may we not, for the same purpose, in relation to the 
| internal trade of the country, establish roads and canals’? 
i Are they less necessary and proper? Certainly not. Are 
| roads and canals necessary and proper in conducting the 
| operations of an army ? Let the difficulties and sacrifices 
| of the Jast war answer the question. They have taught us 
a lesson, which, i trust, will be turned to a profitable ac- 
| count in all time tocome. Ido not intend, Mr. Speaker, 
to enter into a particular examination of the various consi-+ 
derations to which I might refer, in iHustration and support 
| of the opinion I have expressed. Ihave merely presented 
a general outline of the argument, which, on a more appro- 
priate occasion, and under different circumstances, I 
might be disposed to offer in vindication of the views X 
‘entertain on this subject. Deep'y impressed with the 
yast importance of this subject, sensible of the differen- 
ces of opinion in Virginia, to which I have already advert- 
| ed, and-unwilling that my views-should be misunderstood, 
|T have more than once made an exposition ofthem to the 
| people of my District: with a knowledge of these views, 
they have given me their support, and [think I am autho- 
| rized in saying, that their sentiments are in perfect accord - 
| ance with my own. While, Mr. Speaker, Lam prepared on 
i all questions to give such a construction to the Constitu- 
tion as will enable this government effectually to accom» 
plish the great purposes for which it wss formed, T trust £ 
i shall always be found ready to resist every invasion ofthe 
sovereignty cither of Virginia, or anv other State in this 
Union. Let no one charge me, therefore, with a dispo- 
; sition to surrender any of the rights of the State from 
which 1 come. In devotion to the interests of my native 
Commonwealth, I will not yield to her warnest and ables? 
advocates. 

| Mr JOHNSON, of Va. said, he regretted exceedingly 
the existence of a state of things which, he conceived, 
| calls imperiously upon him to submit a few remarks, in 
| reply to some of the observations which had fallen from bis 
i honorable colleague, who had just resumed his scat. Hrdo- 
‘ing so, (said Mr. J.) Pshall not attempt to reply to those 
: which related to the powers of the General Govcrnment, 
; or theirright to appropriate money for the purposes of in- 
i ternal improvement. I consider that question to have 
i been effectually and deliberately settled, as well by this 
| House as by this nation ; and, Sir, an expression of public 
‘opinion in favor. of the policy, has been had, fiom the cen- 
tre to the circumference of this extensive community ; 
cand, letme teli my honorable colleague, ‘that, even dn 
i Virginia, where. we have had line upon line, and precept 
‘upon precept, essays and speeches without number~- 
j where we have had literal constructions, and construc- 
i tions construed, until it would seem to be necessary, in 
| order to quiet the fears of the honorable gentleman, that 
: fhe wheels of Government should instantancously stop, 
‘lest, forsooth, some article in the constitution might, per- 
: chance be violated—even there, the policy which he se 
‘much deprecates, is becoming more papular every day. 
Sir, it is true that various rivers and creeks heve been 
| surveyed and examined, since the appropriation. in 1824; 
jand it is also true that some of themare called: by hard 
i names, amongst. which is the river Monongahela, rather 
an uncouth name too, and yet it flows through Virginia, 


ynd-expressly.dclegated powers of the Federal Govern- | he isas little acquainted with the feelings, sentiments, and 
ment. By the Sthecction of the ist aru.cle of the Con- character, of the people who reside in that distriet, as he 
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appears to be with the hard names of the rivers and lakes | never imagined that there’ was so much importance in 


in the States of New Hampshire and Maine. 

` Mr. Speaker, the People of Virginia see, alas, too late, 

. 1 fear, the fallacy of the cold, shivering, enervating po- 
licy, advocated by her politicians in a certain section of 
the Commonwealth ; a policy which has paralyzed’all her 
efforts ; has caused her to remain stationary, with folded 
arms, whilst her sistas States, possessing fewer natural 
advantages, have passed triumphantly by her, in their 
march to wealth, to prosperity, and'to glory. Sir, the 
time is not distant when Virginia will speak upon that 
stibject, as well as upon some others, ‘in language not to 
be misunderstood. The murmurs of the discontented 
West have already penetrated the dome of the Capitol of 
that State, the effects of which have been recently felt 
here. - But let me tell gentlemen, they are but the pre- 
lude to aradical change. 

Mr. ARCHER made afew remarks in reply to Mr. 
POWELL, 

Mr. RIVES then said, that, in the remarks which had 
proceeded from various quarters of the House, there had 
been so direct and personal a reference to the humble 
part he had borne in this-discussion, that he was imperi- 
ously called on to make some feeble effort at reply. If 
he could have anticipated the fearful odds that were to be 
arrayed against him, not only from the extreme, and he 
might add, as to himself, inhospitable North, but from 
the bosom of his own State, he could hardly have trusted 
his fortitude, even in the discharge ofa high public duty, 
to sustain him amid so many and such appailing dangers. 
He was now, however, so pressed and surrounded by hos- 
tile forces, that if was altogether too late to think of a 
retreat. 

Ife would first address himself to the gentleman from 
Maine, [Mr Seracur] who had, in no very courtly terms, 
imputed to him an inexcusable ignorance of the geogra- 
phy of the country. Sir, that gentlem@n says, as soon as 
l touch the soil of Maine F am enveloped in Egyptian 
darkness. Let me remind the gentleman that when this 
calamity fell upon Egypt of old, it was confined to the 
natives of the country, “ but all the Children of Israel 
“had light in their dwellings.” H the gentleman’s allu- 
sion, therefore, has any application, it may be that he is 
in “thick” darkness himself, amid his own native moun- 
tains and rivers, and thercfore very naturally supposes 
that Tam surrounded by the same obscurity.” Be this as 
it may, Ecannot admit that it is suficient to convict me of 
ignorance that Lam not as well acquainted with the pri- 
mitive names of his mountain streams as he is himself, or 
that E cannot ring the changes upon them with the mas- 
terly execution, which his friend and neighbor from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Barrrurr] bas exhibited for the amuse- 
ment of the House. 

Sir, ifonce of that race of Aborigines, whose character 
the gentleman from Maine scems so zealously to emulate, 


were to present himself here, and challenge me to a trial | 


ofskill in his vernacular tongue, I should not be ashamed 
at once to acknowledge my inferiority, and to decline the 
contest. So, on the present occasion, L cheerfully yield 
to the gentlemen from: Maine and New Hampshire the 


palm of all that geographical science which a familiarity. | 


with their peculiar local nomenclature may imply. 

The gentleman from Maine, in farther resentment of 
my offence, in pronouncing, as well as T knew how, 
of the rugged names of his State, recapitulated, with an 
air of peculiar triumph, the ancient names of some of our 
countics in Virginia, and told me thet they had no such 
kingly appel-atives among them, but that they preferred 
the bold soncivus names derived from: the aborigines 
of their land, whose proud and free spirit 


their names, he gare us to understand. his countrymen 


serve devotion to the shades of royalty. 


somme : 


| 
| 


» together with | which was in the vi 


ave inherited, while Virginia is still sunk in effeminate | 


names, until the sensibility of the gentleman from Maine, 
upon the present occasion, furnished me the proof. But, 
if the names of our counties may subject us to the impu- 
tation of too much loyalty, in times past, to rulers, who 
now exist only in the recollection of History, -I had sup- 
posed that an excess of loyalty, at present, was the very 
last charge which would have been brought against Vir- 
ginia. ‘Towards the reigning family, 1 think the gentle- 
man himself will acquit Virginia of this charge. H Vir. 
ginia and Maine shall be brought to this, the only standard 
of comparison, existing in the circumstances of our own 
‘times, it will be found, Ithink, that the sturdy independ- 
ence which the gentleman boasts, belongs, in fact, to 
Virginia, ana that the character of the pliant, obsequious 
courtier, must be looked for in some other quarter. 

Let us‘now see with what success the gentleman has 
labored to prove that the schemes designated by his fa- 
vorite Indian appellations, are objects of great national 
importance. He first tells us that Kennebéc is the route 
by which Arnold, in our Revolutionary War, penetrated 
to Quebec. Ifthis fact were introduced for any other 
purpose than to prove my ignorance, (it being presumed, 
I suppose, that, as I did not mention the fact, Itherefore 
did not know it,) and the gentleman’s own, profound 
knowledge in the department of history, as well as ge- 
ography, I am altogether at a loss to perceive its applica- 
tion. He next informs us that “a convention composed 
“of gentlemen from three several counties” petitioned 
Congress for these surveys. Indeed! is it possible! A 
convention composed of gentlemen, too, from as many as 
three several counties! Surely, then, these surveys must 

ibe of high national importance. But by the same pro- 
cess of reasoning, unless I am greatly deceived, it could 
| be shown there are many other objects of Internal Im. 
provement, of high national importance, beside those 
which have the good fortune to have been discovered in 
Maine. If there be a single Congressional District in this 
Union, in which a convention of gentlemen could not be 
formed, to ask from Congress the survey of a road or ca. 
nal, provided ‘they believed there was any probability 
that such road or canal would be executed for them by the 
nation, then there is a greater paucity of gentlemen in 
some parts of this country than Iam willing to suppose, 
or these gentlemen are more indifferent to their private 
intereststhan gentlemen generally are. 

‘The learned Representative of Maine then vauntingly 
referred us to a report of a Committee of Congress on the 
petition of this same convention composed of gentle- 
“men from three several counties,” concluding, as he 
says, with a recommendation of the desired surveys, to 
the President. Now, sir, the first remark which occurs 
upon this matter, is this—if these surveys were really of 
national importance, it required no report of a committee 
to present them to the President, ashe was already fully 
authorized, by the act of 1824, to cause surveys to be 
made of all roates for roads and canals, of that character. 
The fair inference, therefore, to be deduced from this 
reportis, that the surveyors recommended were not deem- 
ed to belong to that general system of national commu- 
nication contemplated by the law of 1824 ; but being de- 
sirable, perhaps in reference to some other object, aspe- 
cial authority was necessary to bring them to the notice, 
: and within the power of the President. ‘The same re- 
mark is applicable to the report of the Board of Engi- 
neers, who examined the coasts of the United States, 
with a view to a system of maritime defence. Their du- 
ties had no reference to that general system of interior 
communication among the different portions of the Union, 
ew of Congress, when they gave the 
sority conferred by the act of 1824, 
But, aller all, sir, what is the weight justly due toa 


t 


| President the autl 


Sir, Thad! report of a Committee of either House of Congress, not 
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sanctioned by the concurrence of that House? Is there 
somuch virtue in such a report, as te change the nature 
of things, and to convert. what is really a local, into a na- 
tional object? I have reasoned throughout upon the sup- 
position one too plain, as I believed, to require, or even 
admit of proof) that the individual applications of mem- 
bers of Congress to the President for particular surveys, 
could not impart.a national character to objects otherwise 


not national, or justify him, under an authority limited in| 


its terms to objects of national importance, in surveying 
such as he did not deem to be of that character. Does 
the naked report of a Committee stand upon any other 
or higher ground? It is at most-but the act of seven mem- 
bers, and, in a majority of instances, of a much smaller 
number. 

But it seems that it is stated in this report of a Com- 
mittee, that the objects of these surveys in Maine ‘have 
been embraced in all the reports made to Congress, at 
different times, contemplating a general system of na- 
tional improvements.” Now, sir, deficient in informa- 
tion as the gentleman from Maine thinks 1 am and as I 
must certainly admit myself to be, in comparison with 
the extraordinary attainments he has exhibited in this 
discussion, in American History and Geography, I have 

et read the reports of Mr. Gallatin in 1807, of Mr. Cal 
houn, as Secretary of War, in 1819, and of the same offi- 
ecrin 1824, which I believe. are all the Reports ever 
made to Congress ona general system of national im- 
provement ; and I take upon myself boldly to assert, that 
the routes for canals surveyed in the State of Maine, are 
not embraced in any one of these reports. 

The gentleman from Maine, feating, no doubt, that 
his authorities might not be deemed sufficient to justify 
these surveys, as great national objects ; that neither the 
petition of “fa convention, composed of gentlemen from 
three several counties,” nor the unsanctiuned report of a 
Committee, the act, at most, of but seven, and perhaps 
of only three members of Congress, could give them that 
character, sought, at last, to find something in the merits 
of the objects themselves, to prove them to be of nation- 
al importance, and in this effort of ingenuity, he was aid- 
ed by the gentleman from New Hampshire, [Mr. Bant- 
Lert.) These gentlemen, if I understand them correct- 
ly, tell us that the canal routes surveyed, both in Maine 
and New Hampshire, are intended to open a communica- 
tion into Canada, and to be connected with two rivers in 
that country, the Chaudiere and the St. Francois, which 
empty into the St. Lawrence. The gentleman did not 
think it necessary to inform us that these Canadian rivers, 
in their present condition, are not navigable, and that, in 
order to give effect to the proposed communication, we 
must ‘embark ina system of external as well as internal 
improvements. But, bateing this difficulty, which,, no 
doubt, is a trivial one in the estimation of the gentlemen, 
Yreally think that a communication with Canada is among 
the last objects which ought to be presented to the Go- 
vernment as desirable in a national point of view. | Ifthe 
accounts which we have of the illicittrade, or to speak 
plainly, of the smuggling already carried on between 
Canada and portions of the States from which these gen- 
tlemen come, be true, Lam sure that it cannot conduce 
to the benefit of the revenue of the nation, or of its lawful 
commerce, to extend this communication. Instead of 
creating new facilities of intercourse, I should deem it far 
more important for the interests of the nation, to cut off 
those which already exist, and in place of canals from 
Maine, and New. Hampshire, into Canada, I would re- 
spectfully suggest the high national expediency of erect- 
ing upon our boundary, a permanent and impassable wall 
of partition. f 

‘Having disposed of the joint arguments of the gentle- 
men from Maine and New Hampshire, I will now bestow 
$ passing notice upon some observations, in which the 


gentleman from New Hampshire has a sole and exclusive 
property. The gentleman is glad that I have at Jast dis- 
covered that there is such a place as New Hampshire. 
Sir, how could that gentleman suppose that I coukl have 
the honor of his acquaintance, and not know. of the ex- 
istence of that State, which, as the scene of his birth and 
residence, he has illustrated by the fame of his talents— 
more especially, how could 1 have witnessed, as I did, the 
first field.of his maiden valor on this floor, in which he 
bore himself so gallantly in a conflict with a gentleman, 
(Mr. Cray] then a distinguished member of this. House, 
and at present a distinguished member of that Adm-nis- 
tration in whose behalf the. gentleman now exhibits so 
praiseworthy a zeal—How, I say, sir, could I have wit- 
nessed this memorable conflict, in which there were such 
frequent and emphatic references to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, and have forgotten the sound of New 
Hampshire, which, from the peculiar significance and the 
power of the voice which uttered it, seems still to ring in 
my ears, if it does not in the gentleman’s ? 

The gentleman then tells me that I have had the singu- 
lar good luck to make a convert of him by contraries— 
that he had at first thought favorably of my proposition, 
and was inclined to vote for it; but that my argument toe 
day had convinced him of the impropriety of it. Yes, 
sir; I have not forgotten, and E presume the House has 
not forgotten the early evidence which the gentleman 
gave of his prepossessions in favor of my proposition, by 
endeavoring to smother it, even when, in the shape of a 
resolution of inquiry merely, by one of his own, founded 
upon wholly different principles, and looking to wholly 
different objects. But, sir, if the gentleman be sincere 
in his professions of early regard for my proposition, by 
what means have | incurred the misfortune of losing now 
his support? Is it because I have not been content to 
rest myself upon mere abstract principles—because I 
have shewn not énly that the power in question was lia- 
ble to abuse, but that it had been abused by those, of 
whom the gentleman has lately become so warm an ad- 
mirer, and with the characteristic zeal of a new convert, 
is so anxious to defend? If I had confined myself to 
speculations on the danger of possible abuse in the exer- 
cise of this power, and had overlooked and suppressed 
the abundant evidence of actual abuse, in our possession, 
then, I suppose, | might have had the honor of the gen- 
tleman’s support. Sir, I covet-no proselytes to be gained 
by such means, and I cheerfully release the gentleman 


‘from any engagement of his first love. 


I come now to my worthy colleagues who have acted 
so conspicuous a part in this after-piece, and first to him, 
(Mr. Powexz] who may claim the credit of having gotten 
it up for exhibition, It seems that ] took an unwarranta- 
ble liberty with that gentleman’s District, in alluding to 
a fact of public notoriety which occurred in it more than 
two years ago,to wit, the vote given by it in favor of 
General Jackson in the last Presidential election, Sir, 
that fact, in my estimation, was calculated to throw some 
light on the policy-of certain engineering operations in 
certain portions of Virginia, and being a part of the public 
history of the times, J thonght I could refer to it without 
giving just cause of offence to any one. That fact is not 
only not denied by the honorable gentleman, but he has 
unconsciously supplied some others, which, if my hypo- 
thesis as to the policy of these operations had wanted con- 
firmation, give to it the very strongest support. S 

The gentleman first tells us that his constituents reject 
what is called the Virginia creed—that they believe the 
General Government does possess the power to make 
roads and canals, and that they will not vote for any man 
for the office of President who does not entertain the 
same opinion as to the existence of this power, and is not 
inclined to exercise it tothe mest beneficial extent. He 
then tells us cf the discontents which prevail among hie 
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constituents against the Government of their own State— 
of grievances they labor under from the unjust domina- 
tion of a minority of their fellow citizens, who have gotten 
possession of the powers of the Government, and who 
obstinately persist in refusing them the mean’s of redress ; 
and concludes with denouncing the Government of his 
State as an usurpation and a despotism. Sir, these effu- 
sions of the gentleman’s wrath might be graceful and be- 
coming in another forum: but how far he can reconcile 
it with his own feelings of self-respect, or with those 
sentiments of filial pride which I had hoped animated the 
bosom of every son of Virginia, to use such language in 
this Hall, toward the Government and Constitution of bis 
own State, it is for the gentleman himself, in his cooler 
moments, to determine. 

But if the gentleman’s constituents really be as much 
discontented with the Government of their own State, 
and as much attached to the power of internal improve- 
ments in this Government, as he represents them to be, 
these facts are, of all others, the most precisely adapted 
to sustain my hypothesis as to the policy of the Adminis 
tration in this affair. If the fact of the vote for General 
Jackson, in the last Pr: sidential election, had stood alone, 
however desirable it would have been to disenchant the 


gentleman’s constituents of their predilection for the mi- |} 


litary chieftain, it might, perhaps, have been considered 
rather a hopeless enterprise. But when it is known that 
they are so much attached to the power of internal im- 
provements in the General Government, and that they 
will not support any man for the Presidency who is not 
inclined to make a liberal use of it, then a ray of hope 
breaks in upon the present incumbents. By taking ad- 
vantage of this zeal for internal improvements, and afford. 
ing practical proofs of their devotion to the same cause, 
especially in patronizing schemes which hold out the 
prospect of particular benefits, a favorable impression 
might be made, and the military chieftain yet supplanted 
in the affections of the gentleman’s constituents. When, 
in addition to this, it is known that the gentleman’s con- 
stituents are exceedingly wroth with their own Govern- 
ment, whose doctrines they reject, and whose measures 
they denounce, no farther inducement can be wanting to 
encourage a demonstration, 
from their domestic rulers, whom they look upon as ty- 
rants and usurpers, it would be very naturally supposed 
that their allegiance could be easily won over to more 
kind and beneficent rulers, administering another branch 
of our political system. ‘The honorable gentleman, there- 
fore, has really made out a stronger case in support of my 
hypothesis, than I had at first believed to exist. 

But, sir, the honorable gentleman, in a spirit of high 
disdain, tells me that he represents a People infinitely 
above the reach of influence by Presidential patronage ; 
and two other of my worthy colleagues, | Mr. ARMSTRONG 
and Mr. Jounson] following his example and kindling 
with his excitement, tell me that ! greatly misconceive 
the character of their constituents, if E suppose them to 
be susceptible of Executive influence : and formally en- 
ter their protest against such insinuations on this floor. 
Sir, what has made my worthy colleagues so very sensi- 
tive on the subject of Executive influence, I am at a loss 
to know. [certainly did not accuse their constituents of 
being influenced by Executive favor, 1 only ventured to 
express the belief, founded upon what I considered strong 
circumstantial evidence, that an attempt had been made to 
influence them. l sincerely hope, for the sake of the 
country, that the attempt has not been successful. ‘Phe 
gentlemen, therefore, under the guise of defending their 
constituents, have, in fact, volunteered their tesumony to 
acquit the Administration of a charge exclusively affect- 
ing them, and not touching the characters of those whom 
the gentlemen properly represent on this floor. 

But my worthy colleagues will have it that their con- 


In this state of alienation | 


stituents have not only not been influenced by Executive 
favor, bat that they are infinitely above the reach of any 
such influence. Sir, I am very far from insinuating that 
the constituents of my colleagues are less pure and vir- 
tuous than my own, or those of any other gentleman. 
| But, unless they represent angels, and not men, I can 
hardly think that they are so infinitely above the reach of 
Executive influence, as,in the fondness of a poetical 
imagination, they would paint them. Sir, are we to shut 
our eyes to the light of all history, the testimony of daily 
experience, and, what is more, to reject the conscious 
proofs of frailty and depravity in fhe workings of our own 
hearts, and say that man is incorruptible ! What is the 
meaning of those jealous guards in the Constitution of 
every free State against the influence of power, and mo- 
ney, which is the same thing, unless they imply that there 
are persons upon whom this influence may operate? 
Wherefore those provisions in our own Constitution 
which so cautiously hmit the power of disbursing the 
public moncy, and which so jealously exclude from legis- 
lative trusts all persons holding offices, unless it be that 
money and office may be made the medium of an impro- 
per and dangerous influence? But how can this influ- 
ence operate, unless there be persons susceptible of its 
action ? 

Sir, it cannot be necessary to reason upon this matter. 
Such is the constitution of human nature, as we must all 
know, that men every where, and of- all grades, from the 
highest to the lowest, will be influenced, more or less, 
by their own interests, and the prospects of personal ad- 
vantage. Let me recommend it, therefo €, to my worthy 
colleagues, to dismiss that air of high disdain, which the 
have assumed at the suggestion of the bare possibility of 
such a thing as Executive influence, and to Jearn a little 
more of that humility which becomes the frailty of our 
common nature. 

But, I am told that Executive influence is too delicate 
a'thing to be talked about on this floor. Sir, is a Repre- 
sentative of the People, solemnly believing that the Ex- 
ecutive has employed any of its powers upon improper 
objects, and with a view to improper influences, and hay- 
ing, as he thinks, evidence of that fact in official docu. 
ments laid upon his table—is he, a sentinel of the public 
liberty, pusillanimously to hold his peace, and bury the 
fact in his own bosom, lest, forsooth, any aliusion to it 
may give offence to our rulers? Jf it has come to this, 
then there is no need for the terrors of a sedition law. if 
such notions and feelings as these are to farnish a rule of 
conduct to members of this body, the misdeeds of your 
Government, however gross, will be inore effectually pro- 
tected from scrutiny and exposure, than they could be by 
the severest enactments of penal legislation. 

Sir, I am confident that gentlemen of all parties, who 
know me, will believe that, in the course 1 have pursty. 
ed upon the present occasion, I have been actuated by 
ho other principle than a sense of public duty. E think 
I may say, that, in the little part I bave borne in the dis- 
cussions of this House, no person has more cautiously ab- 
stained from animadversions of a personal nature, and I 
am sure no one has more heartily deprecated the aspe- 
rities of personal debate, which have sometimes arsen 
here, than I have done. I hope I am not more prone to 
bitter feelings, and uncharitable inte rpretations, than other 
men. Thad even resolved (strong as was my conviction 
from the first, that the power in question had been used 
asan engine of Executive influence) to rest my propo- 
sition upon those clear principles of Republican policy 
which, I flattered myself, would necessarily conduct the 
House to the same conclusion to which they had brought 
my own mind. 

But when the ominous document, containing a list of the 
surveys which had been made, was laid upon our tables, 
jit seemed to me to afford such pregnant proof of the 
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abuse of this power, and to make so open an avowal of 


the policy which had guided its exercise, that I felt L 
should be guilty of a betrayal of my trust, as a Represen- 

tative of the People, if I did not comment upon the facts 

it disclosed, freely and fearlessly, but, at the same time, 

with ‘that decorum of which my self-respect, I trust, will 

always be a sufficient guarantee. TL have said thus much | 
in justification of what some gentlemen seem to think| 
the unwarrantable freedom of remark T have indulged on | 
the present occasion, and which has brought down upon 

me ‘the pelting of so pitiless a storm.”? I will add, 

that, although it will ever be with pain I shall find 

myself called on to animadvert upon the official acts | 
of men in power, even’ with the measured and le- 

gitimate freedom I have used cri this occasion, I 
shall never be restrained from doing so, when a sense of | 
public duty réquires it, by the fear of incurring Execu- 
tive displeasure, or of provoking the resentment of those 
who may be the friends and supporters of the Executive 
on this floor? 

Before I conclude, I hope the House will indulge me 
with a few remarks on the leading argument of my wor- 
thy colleague, at the head of the Committee on Roads | 
and Canals (Mr. Mercer.) That gentleman thinks he 
has found a triumphant answer toall my reasoning upon 
the subject of these surveys, in the fact that several of 
them were ordered during the period of the last Admin- 
istration, and could not, therefore, have originated in 
electioneering views, as that Administration was just go- 
ina out of office. Now, sir, this is certainly a very con- 
venient mode of reasoning. When Icharge that certain 
surveys have been ordered by the present Administra- 
tion, with a view to the promotion of their political in- 
terests, the gentleman meets the charge by bringing up 
other surveys, commenced during the period of the late 
Administration, and says that those surveys could not have 
proceeded from clectioneering views, because the Ad- 
ministration who ordered them were just going out of of 
fice. Ergé, Isuppose the present Administration, who 
have recently come iuto office, and are seeking a renewal 
of their lease, after the expiration of their present term, 
cannot be actuated by electioneering views in the surveys | 
ordered by them! “However convenient this mode ofj 
reasoning may be, it cannot, L think, be deemed conse: | 
quential or conclusive. i 

'Che House will recollect that, in the observations | 
made, I expressly excepted the six surveys ordered dur- 
ing the period of the late Administration, and admitted 
that they were national in their character, and properly | 
directed to be made, ’Vis true, that, in recapitulating 
the surveys made in Virginia, L spoke of the National 
Road to New Orleans, but chiefly with reference to the 
numerous sections and ramifications which have been | 
spread out from the three main routes. “Phe document į 
furnished usat the instance of the honorable gentleman, | 
shows that an * examination of three several routes, with | 
a view to the location of a National Road from Washing- | 
ton to New Orleans,” was directed during the period of 
the late Administration, But besides these ‘* three seve- | 
ral routes,” there are an upper and a lower section to | 
each route, and divers other ramifications which [cannot | 
undertake to describe. Now, sir, by whom, L would į 
ask, have these subordinate sections and ramifications 
been ordered, till the Whole country is entangle ina 
net-work of surveys, so closely reticulated, that there is 
no chance for any local interest of any magnitude to slip : 
through its meshes ? 

But, since my. worthy colleague is so fond of resorting ; 
to the acts of the late, in order to justify the conduct of 
the present Administration, with his leave, I will pursue 
the comparison, and he will find, perhaps, that 1 have 
not been guilty of all that inattention to those important : 
elements of reasoning, dates, with which he reproaches ! 


‘ton to New Orleans. 


me.. I must beg that. the House. will accompany me 
in this comparison ; end unless J am entirely led away by 
those irresistible prejuctices under which my colleague 
says Tam laboring, and which are most frequently im- 
puted by those who are under the influence.of oprosite 
prejudices, at least equally irresistible, they will see the 
marked difference in the policy which has governed the 
latevand present Administrations, in the surveys respec- 
tively ordered by them. Sir, the first surveys in the 
list furnished us, which were ordered by the present Ad- 
ministration, are ‘fa survey of Connecticut river, from 
Barnet, in Vermont, to Lake Connecticut ;” and, also, 
ta canal route from Memphremagog to Connecticut ri- 
ver.” These surveys were earnestly applied for, long 
before the close of the late Administration: first, on the 
27th of March, 1824, by Governor Morrill, of New 
Hampshire, and, afterwards, on the 16th of July, 1824, 
by Governor Van Ness, of Vermont. ‘The late Admin- 
istration, it will be recollected, went out of office on the 
third day of March, 1825. The first of these applications, 
therefore, was neaily twelve months, and the other about 
eight months, before the close of that Administration. 
Yet, these surveys were not ordered, because they were 
not deemed to be of National importance. But the pre- 
sent Administration are hardly warm in their places, (for 
the instructions for these surveys bear date on cn the 
19thof April, 1825) when they zealously take up these 
cast offs of the late Adiministration,and grant the requests 
of Governor Morrill, of New Hampshire, and Governor 
Van Ness, of Vermont. Sir, that there were strong po- 
litical inducements to do this, 1 have endeavored to show, 
in the remarks I first submitted toihe House. C 

But again. The survey of the famous Ammounisick 
canal route (by barely repeating the name of which, it 
scems, 1 have unwittingly provoked the ire of some gen- 
tiemen on this floor ; was also applied for during. the 
pericd of the lute Administration ‘The application, it 
appears froin the documents before us, was made by 
General Chandler, on behalfof the Kennebec and An- 
droscoggin Canal Company, on the 3d day of October, 
1834, five months before the close of the late Ad- 
ministration ; and yet it was not granted. ‘That it was 
more graciously entertained by the present Administra- 
tion, and some politic reasons for doing so, L have here. 
tofore stated, Here, then, we have three distinct in- 
stances in which the same surveys came under the consi- 
ration of the late andthe present Administration. By the 
one, they were rejected, though the applications 
for them were accompanicd with great weight of political 
influence, By the other, they were promptly adopted. 
The late Administration were going out of office, and 
had nothing to bias their decision, They could look to 
the intrinsic merits of the objects themselves, and the 
nature of the public interests connected with them., The 
present Administration had recently come into office,and 
were solicitous for a renewal of their appointments, and 
were, therefore, under a strong temptation to yield to 
the force of collateral considerations, affecting the suc- 
cess of their own views. 

Having seen the different decisions of the late and 
the present Administrations on the same surveys, letus 
vary the point of view, fora momen', and compare the 
characters of the respective surveys ordered by the one, 
and by the other, ‘ihe six surveys ordered by the late 
Administration were of the Chesapeake and Ohio, and 
Erie Canal, another leading canal route between the At- 


' lantic and Western waters, of the road to New Orleans, 


and of three canal routes, forraing Jinks in the great chain 
of inland navigation, along the Atlantic coast, from Bos- 
Sir, all of these schemes may be 
said to be coeval with the first conception of a national 
system of Internal Improvements in this country, and 
every person recognizes their national importance, at the 
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first glance. Compared with them, how*paltry ‘and di-! of the Lake. They requested me to make application 
minutive do most of the surveys ordered by the present] to the War Department for one of.the Engineer Corps, 
Administration appear! I will not attempt to designate | to make the surveys. I did so; together with Mr. J. B. 
them by. their names, lest I may give offence. But-every | Ray, who is the Governor of the State of Indiana. Sir, T 
man of candor, who is unbiassed, must, I think, admit that | repeat it, that the association (I care not what it is called) 
a large majority of them have never been heard of be- | on whose account I, together-with Governor Ray, made 
yond the immediate vicinities interested in them, and that | the application for an Engineer, to make the suryey in 
the arguments of their most.ingenious advecates on this | question, was composed of gentlemen of as high-respec- 
floor have wholly failed to impart to them even a speci- | tability as any in the United States, and as well qualified 
ous coloring of national importance. - i ~ as any others to judge correctly of the real interests of 

Unless, therefore, we are determined to. surrender our | their country, and as honestly disposed todo so. Iamatia 
judgments to a blind. and facile credulity, the conviction | loss'to account for the fact of my name and Governor 
must be forced upon us, that the present Administration, | Ray’s only, appearing to the application to the Depart- 
in the exercise of the power confided to them bythe act} ment, for the surveys in Indiana. But, sir, whether 
of 1824, have been governed by other considerations | these surveys be of national importance, or not, 1 think 
than the national importance of the objects to which they | it can be made to appear, that my honorable colleague 
have directed their attention. Nor, sir, should one who | signed the application himself for all of them, or nearly 
is read in the book of human nature, be surprised at this | so, together. with every member of Congress from the 
result. Power willalways be used, where it can be, to | State—Senators and all; And, sir, notwithstanding the 
promote the interests of those who have it. The power in| State of Indiana has been denounced by the gentleman 


question, from its extensive application to purposes of 
political influence, is peculiarly liable to abuse, and the 
present Administration, from their particular situation, 
coming into office with a minority of popular suffrages, 
and a strong current of public sentiment still. setting 
against them,are under the strongest temptations to make 
che most of it. Other men, placed in the same circum- 
stances, would probably do the same thing. Itis suf- 
cient for me that the power is one eminently liable to 
abuse—that there are strong temptations to abuse it—that 
it involves a latitude of Executive discretion, at war with 
the fundamental principles of our institutions. For one, 
E cannot consent to give it out of our-own hands. Sir, f 
have done, Ihave exhausted my own strength, and I 
fear the patience of the House. 

Mr. MERCER rejoined, as did also Mr, JENNINGS. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON now moved an adjournment (at 7 
o’clock.) The motion was negatived—Ayes 63—Noes 
94. 

Mr. HOFFMAN then called for the yeas and nays on 
the appropriation, and they were ordered by the House. 

Mr. TEST rose, in reply to Mr. Jexnryas, and said 
he had not intended to trouble the House with any re- 
marks on this subject, although the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Rives] he thought, had done great injustice 
to the Executive, and to the State which he had the ho- 
nor, in part, to represent. Nor, said Mr. 'T. do Lintend 
now to enterinto the subject, at large, at all, in relation 
to its expediency or inexpediency. l intend simply to 
reply to my colleague. 1 felt much disposed to forgive 
my friend from Virginia, knowing the honest zeal with 
which he always espouses what he conceives to be a 
good cause. Duty sir, when my colleague rose to object 
to these surveys in Indiana, and to the manner of obtain- 
ing them, I feltit my duty imperiously to repel that ob- 
jection ; and how it could have entered into the head of 
my honorable colleague to have done so, is to me per- 
fectly amazing. Tundcrstand him to say, ‘There are 
surveys; ora survey, returned to this House by the Engi- 
neer Department, which he knew nothing about, and bad 
no hand in procuring, and that he finds my name as an 
applicant, together with Mr Ray, on behalf of a Canal 
Convention, or Canal Commissioners, which he says he 
knows nothing of.” He says “he does not know any 
body of men in Indiana called.a Canal Convention.” — Sir, 
f can inform him who they ave. Ido not mean to say 
there is now, or ever was, an incorporated body called a 
Canal Convention, or Canal Commissioners : but, sir, it 
was a voluntary association of gentlemen of the first res- 
pectability in that part of the country, who met at various 
“times and places, in order to deliberate upon the expe- 
diency and practicability of making a canal through the 
valley of Whitewater river to fort Wayne, on the Miami 
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from Virginia, [Mr. Rives] ag a subject of bargain and 
sale in relation to these surveys, I can assure that gentle- 
man, that whatever opinion he may entertain upon the 
| subject, she is as little liable to be seduced by Executive 
į courtesy, as the State from which that gentleman comes. 
She knows her interests; and will pursue them, without 
regard to Executive influence, or any other influence, 
| save that of duty to herself and the great Confederation 
i With which she is united. Without going into an origi- 
| nal inquiry, whether these surveys are of a national cha- 
| racter or not, facts will decide what has been thought. of 
them. It will be recollected that in. cighteen hundred 
and twenty-three, and four, a resolution was passed by 
this House, requiring an inquiry to be made into the ex- 
pediency of allowing the State of Indiana to locate aca. 
nal to ‘unite the waters of Lake Erie with those of the 
Wabash River, (and which is one of the surveys now in 
question.) On that resolution, the Committee on the 
Public Lands reported to this House a bill, authorizing 
the location of the Canal, and granting a portion of land 
for that purpose, and which afterwards became a law. 
There is now, on the records of this House, amemorial 
| of the Legislature of Indiana, requesting the aid of Con- 
gress in making it; we have before us, at this time, the 
| letter of the Engineer who has surveyed the route in 
part, of that canal, declaring it to be a very important 
{one—a bill has passed the Senate, two votes in favor to 
one against it, granting five alternate sections of land on 
| cach side of it, to aid in making it, and which has been 
| reported to this House by the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, without amendment, and is recommended by the 
Joint Committee for arranging. the business necessary to 
be acted uponat this session, as an object of primary im- 
portance, and worthy of the immediate attention of Con- 
gress, and accord:ngly they have placed it among the 
first class of cases-for our consideration. I say, then, put 
them upon this ground alone, and E would ask the gentle- 
}man-from Virginia, with what propriety he can denounce 
the Executive, and my colleague, how he can reconcile it 
to his feelings to complain of them for haying ordered 
those surveys, especially, too, when the name of my col- 
league appears among the rest-of our names, to the appli- 
cation to the Department for procuring them, or nearly 
all ofthem. Sir, if I were called upon for proof, in the 
abstract, of the nationality and utility of these surveys, T 
would answer, that-if it were national and useful to make 
canals across promontories, to connect bays, or mere 
i harbors, it would be at least equally as much so, to unite, 
| by an unbroken line of inland navigation of thousands of 
‘miles, gulfs, lakes; and oceans. fit be called a national 
i work to make a canal across the isthmus of Florida, as 
admitted by the gentleman from Virginia, to unite the 
Gulf, much more soto unite the Gulf of Mexico with the 
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Gulf of St. Lawrence, by a single sheet of water stretch- 
ing four thousand miles through the richest country in 
the Universe. If it:-be a. national object to unite: the 
Northern-extreme of this Republic with the Southern, by 
a short canal, and that easily made, then the object of 
these strveys-is truly national ; for that is the intent and 
purpose for which they are-made, and actual experiment 
has proved the practicability of doing so. But, sir, I 
need not go into this evidence at this time, the question 
“will come fairly before the House onthe billitself. How, 
then, I say, is it that my colleague has suffered himself to 
be so misled as to complain of the Executive for order- 
ing-these surveys, or any one of them? Is it the survey 
through the valley of Whitewater that my colleague com- 
plains that he neyer had any hand in procuring? I pre- 
sume he must intend that, as.he says he kuows nothing 
of the Canal. Commissioners or Convention, on whose 
account recommend the survey of that valley : for that 
is the route about which they were deliberating, and the 
one Governor Ray and myself recommended to the De- 
partment to be surveyed. Sir, it was thought, at that 
time, by gentlemen in that country as well. qualified. to 
judge of the matter as my colleague or myself, that the 
‘waters of Lake Erie and the Ohio river could be united 
by ashorter and more ready communication through that 
‘valley, than any other way, and. that a trial was worth 
making. The trial was worth waking, it has been made, 
and Lbelieve it is now pretty well ascertained, it cannot 
be effected, at the points first contemplated. Admit the 
fact, sir, that T was mistaken, that Governor Ray was mis- 
taken, and those gentlemen who composed the Canal 
Commissioners were mistaken; I say, admit the fact, 
that we were all mistaken, we are but mortals, and claim 
no immunity from the common frailty of mortals. Was 
my colleague never mistaken? He will not pretend 
such a thing. I know he has been mistaken. 

{Here Mr. Jennrxas called upon Mr. Tese to desig- 
nate which of the surveys he meant to say he bad ob- 
jected to.] 

Mr. TEST resumed. My colleague calls upon me to 
designate which of those surveys I mean to say he had 
objected to—why, sir, T cannot for my life tell which of 
theny he objects to, for he has never ventured to tell the 
House or me. Now, ifhe wishes me to designate which 
he objects to, just let him inform me, and I will very soon 
designate it ; and, sir, I will say more, if he will name to 
me the one he does object to, as not being of a national 
character, I think I shall be prepared to show his name 
to the application to the Department for procuring that 
very survey. Sir, Tam never disposed to fall out with 
those who do me good, nor to look very closely into 
their motives for the act. Suppose there should be a 
survey among those ordered in our State, that my col- 
league did not apply for, or even knew any thing about ; 
he will certainly not fall out with the Government for 
doing him.an act. of kindness he never asked for or ex- 


pected; or, suppose they have done more than they 
were asked todo, I think a complaint on that score would 
come with a very ill grace from us; or if my colleague 
had ‘had an objection to one of these surveys, and had | 


been satisfied beforehand that it was useless, he ought at 
least to look with some degree of lenity, even. upon the 
fault of the Government, (if it be in fault) when it had 
done him so much good, and its only fault was, that it had 
intended to do him still more, without asking. i 

Mr. McDUFFIE modified the amendment he had be- 
fore read, so as to add the restriction contained in it to | 
the appropriation in the bil. 

Mr. MARVIN, Mr. COOK, and Mr. MITCHELL, of 
‘Tenuessée, opposed the amendment, and Mr. McDUF- 
FILE speke in its support. . i 

‘The question on the amendment of Mr. McDUFFIE 
was finally. decided by yeasand nays as follows : Yeas 
26—Nays 141. 


So the amendment was negatived. 

Some further observations were made by Mr. McDUE- 
FIE, in the course of which he denied the necessity of 
so large an appropriation, considering that there was an 
uncapended balance of appropriation of eighteen or nine» 
teen thousand dollars ; to which ` : - 
_2Mr. COOK replied, by suggestions showing that a part 
ofthis sum was applicable to engagenients already made. 

Mr. McDUFFIE rejoined; and, aftera few remarks 
from Mr. FORSYTH, : 3 

The question was taken on the appropriation for sur- 
veys, with a view to Internal Improvement, and decided 
by yeas and nays as follows : 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, of New York, Armstrong, 
Bailey, Bartlett, Bartley, Barney, Beecher, Blair, Boon, 
Buchanan, Buckner, Burleigh, Campbell, Cassedy, 
Clarke, Cocke, Condict, Cook, Crowninshield, Davis, 
Dorsey, Dwight, Estill, Everett, Findlay, of Ohio, For- 
ward, Garnsey, Gurley, Iarris, Hasbrouck, Hayden, 
Henry,.Hobart, Hugunin, Humphrey, Ingersoll, Isacks, 
Jennings, Johnson, of Virginia, Johnson, of Kentucky, 
Kidder, Kittera, Lathrop, Lawrence, Lecompte, Letcher, 
Little, Livingston, Locke, Mallary, Markell, Martindale, 
Marvin, of New York, Mattocks, McHatton, McLean, of 
Ohio, Mercer, Merwin, of Connecticut, Metcalfe, Miner, 
James-S. Mitchell, John Mitchell, Mitchell, of Maryland, 
Mitchell, of Tennessee, Moore, of Kentucky, Newton, Orr, 
Pearce, Peter, Porter, Powell, Reed, Ross, Sands, 
Scott, Shannon, Sill, Sloane, Smith, Sprague, Stewart, 
Storrs, Strong, Swan, Test, Tomlinson, Trimble, Tucker, 
of New Jersey, Van Horn, Vance, Vinton, Wales, Web- 
ster, Weems, Whipple, Whittlesey, James Wilson, Wolf, 
Woods, of Ohio, Wright, Young.-—10t. 

NAYS—Messrs. Addams, of Pennsylvania, Alexander, 
of Virginia, Allen, of Tennessee, Alston, Anderson, An- 
gel, Archer, Ashley, Badger, Barber, of Connecticut, 
Barbour, of Virginia, Barringer, Bassett, Baylies, Brad- 
ley, Bryan, Carter, Cary, Claiborne, Conner, Crump, 
Davenport, Deitz, Edwards, of North Carolina, Findlay, 
of Pennsylvania, Forsyth, Fosdick, Govan, Hamilton, 
Harvey, Haynes, Healy, Hines, Hoffman, Holmes, Hous- 
ton, Krebs, Kremer, Long, Marable, McCoy, McDuflie, 
McKee, McManus, Merriwether, Miller, of New York, 
Miller, of Pennsylvania, Moore, of Alabama, Owen, Plu- 
mer, Polk, Ripley, Rives, Saunders, Stevenson, of Virgi- 
nia, Taliaferro, Taylor, of Virginia, Thompson, of Geor- 
gia, Tucker, of South Carolina, Varnum, Verplanck, 
Ward, White, Whittemore, Williams, Wilson, of South 
Carolina, Wood, of New York—67. 

So the House. decided in favor of the appropriation of 
30,000 dollars for the further prosecution of surveys for 
the purposes of Internal Improvement. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading to morrow. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1827. 
_ TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 


Mr. CONWAY, Delegate from Arkansas, submitted 
for consideration the following : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Territories be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing 
some competent persons to discharge the duties of Go- 
vernor and Secretury of the Arkansas Territory, in the 
absence of the Governor and Secretary of said Territory, 
who are alone authorized, by existing laws, to perform 
said duties. 

Mr. CONWAY remarked, thatit was entirely from a 
sense of duty to his constituents, that he offered the re- 
solution which he had just submitted to the consideration 
of the Heuse. Last Summer the President of the United 
States granted permission to Governor Izard; as he. had 
been informed, to-visit Philadelphia this Winter, for the 
purpose of attending to his private business. In Octo- 
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ber, he believed it was, the Governor left the Territory, 
and left Mr. Crittenden, the Secretary, to discharge the 
dutics of the Executive Department. Fhis morning he 
had received letters from the Territory, informing him 
that the Secretary and Acting Governor sat out onthe 
9th of January, for this place, and complaining that there 
was no one-in the country authorized to discharge the 
duties of Secretary or Governor. His object in offering 
the resolution before the House, was to bring the subject 
before Congress, that.a law. might be passed to guard 
against any evil which might grow out of a similar state- 
of things in future. It will be recollected, by at least 
some of the members of this House, that the Governor 
and Secretary were both absent in the Winter of 1823-24, 
and that the Indians availed themselves: of that opportu- 
nity to kill several citizens of the Territory. He alluded 
to Major Walborne, and several other persons who were 
killed by the Osage Indians. The citizens in a part of 
the Territory, are in a great degree dependent upon the 
mercy of the Indians, at all times, for their safety. In the 
absence of the only persons who are authorized, by law, 
to order out the militia, for purposes of defence, they 
are entirely so. 

Mr. C. said, that, early in December, he heard of the 
Governors departure from the Territory, and, in compli- 
ance with what he then conceived to be his duty, he no- 
tified the Secretary of State of the fact ; and informed 
him that the commission of the Secretary of the Terri- 
tory would expire early in the Spring, and that, to’pre- 
vent an interregnum in the Government, it would be ne- 
cessary to re-appoint him in time for his new commission 
to reach him, before the old one expired. He was ac- 
cordingly re appointed by the President, and his commis- 
sion transmitted to him by mail. In November last, Mr. 
&. observed, he saw Mr. Clay in Philadelphia, and 
learned from him, that, some time in October, (I believe 
it was) he received a letter from Mr. Crittenden, request- 
ing permission to visit Washington, and that he granted 
the request ; but, in a few days, he learned that the 
President had given the Governor leave of absence, and 
he then wrote to Mr. Crittenden that it would be impro- 
per for the Governor and Secretary to be absent at the 
same time ; and that the permiss‘on to leave the Terri- 
tory, granted to him by his former letter, was necessa- 
rily countermanded., It may be, that Mr. Crittenden 
never reccived Mr, Clay’s sccond letter, and that he has 
left the ‘Territory under the impression that he had the 
will of the Government to do so. Be $t as it may, all 
will agree that it is necessary that some persons: should 
remain in the Territory to discharge the duties of Gov- 
ernor and Secretary, and be hoped the Committee on the 
Territories would immediately report a bill to correct the 
evils complained of. Before t sit down, said Mr. C., 1 
take occasion to repeat, that itis entirely from a sense of 
dyly to my constituents, that J bring the subject before 
the House. ‘They have complained to me of the absence 
of the officers appointed to govern them; and I should 
not perform my duty here, if L were to neglect to commu- 
nicate their complaints to this House. 

The resolution was agreed to without a division. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS. > 


“phe ILouse then resumed the consideration of the re- 
solution of Mr. SAUNDERS, and the amendment offered 
thereto, 

Mr. F. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, resumed and con- 
cluded his remarks on the resolution. 

[The whole speech follows, in a connected form. ] 

Mr, F. JOHNSON said: ‘The gentleman who moved 
this resolution will do me the justice to say that L ap- 
prized hinvof my intention to offer some remarks to the 
House on this subject, and proposed to him the oppor- 
tunity of replying; but he preferred, after obtaining the 


| floor, to conclude his observations. No gentienian can, 
more than myself, regret the consumption of the. time-of 
this House ; and, if gentlemen had confined themselves 
to the mere question of the resolution, the debate would 
have been. comprised within a very narrow compass, and 
could have occupied but a very short time-; but they 
have indulged in a very extensive range of debate, and 
they could not expect, after such.a course of impeach- 
ment and denunciation of the President; Secretary of 
State, and the Administration, for the friends of those 
persons and of the Administration to remain silent, and 
let their imputations and misrepresentations go to the 
world without being exposed and refuted. . 

1 shall not expand the debate by following the exam- 
ple set by the advocates of the resolution, though it has 
always béen considered as perfectly fair, when two can- 
didates are before the People, and one of them is abused 
by the friends of the other, for the friends of that other 
to point to the faults of his adversary. 1 shall not enter 
upon such a course ; but I can say, and 1 will say, that 
the public life and the public conduct ef the candidate of 
the gentlemen in the opposition, is obnoxious to as many 
charges, to say the least, as those of the President and 
the Secretary of State. 

What is the resolution ? It calls on the Secretary to 
report the number of changes which have been made in 
designating newspapers to print the laws of the United 
States, and the reasons or causes for each change. 

The law, as read by the mover of the resolution him- 
self, makes it the duty of the Secretary of State to-cause 
the laws of Congress to be published, in not exceeding 
three newspapers, in each State and Territory, and one 
in the District of Columbia. It has not declared how, or 
in what manner, he shall do it. The law has imposed it 
on hisdiscretion. The resolution assumes the fact that 
the law has been duly executed, and then calls for causes 
why he did so execute it. If the question had been so 
left, without going into an argument at large, and ‘prte- 
ferring the charge of guilty against the Secretary, each 
member would have put the question to himself, Is it 
proper to call on an officer for the causes or reasons why 
he exercised the discretion imposed on him ? Even then, 
cach member would have answered in the negative. If 
an officer or individual has performed the duties required 
of him by law, it is all that, in reason, can’ be asked of 
him. 

But, Sir, the propriety of the call for reasons or causes 
why he has executed the law, according to the discretion 
which the law itself had imposed upon him, becomes 
much more questionable and more objectionable, when 
that call is accompanied with the declaration of the gen- 
teman from North Carolina, [Mr. Saunprrs] the mover 
of the resolution, that the Secretary of State is guilty of 
making changes for personal and political purposes. His 
declaration goes to the world with the resolution ; they 
both go together, and must be taken together in form- 
ing a correct decision, Although that honorable mem- 
ber has, in his concluding remarks, disclaimed all charge 
of corruption against the Secretary, or any intention of 
making such a charge, yet, when such stress was laid by 
him in his first speech on the words “guilty of personal 
and political purposes,” it certainly imported criminality, 
and therefore, in my judgment, rendered the call for 
* causes” more exceptionable. Is it proper—has such a 
thing ever been known in this country—to call on the 
accused to give evidence either for or against himself? 
ls not such a proceeding going beyond all practice, be- 
yond all precedeng? 

The Secretary, I have no doubt, has the best reasons 
| for whathe has done. He requires no defence for bis 


| reasons or causes. itis principie that we defend. It is 
i the precedent which will be set, that F objectto. Such 


ja proceeding might be admirably well adapted to the 
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Spanish Inquisition, but it will not do in our country. But 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Saunpsxs] has 
réad usa resolution, introduced into the House, some 
years since, by Mr. Coox. That, Sir, is a very different 
case, It forms no precedent. If he had taken the trou- 
ble to examine the act establishing the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States; he would have seen the grounds upon which 
that resolution was introduccd.. It isthe 16th section, 
and:reads.as follows: ** And be it further enacted, That 
the deposites of the money of the United States, in the 
places in which the said Bank, and branches thereof, may 
be established, shall be made. in said Bank, or branches 
thereof, unless the Secretary: of the Treasury shall, at any 
time, otherwise order and direct, in which case the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall immediately lay before Con- 
gress, if in session, and if not, immediately after the com- 
mencement of the next session, the reason of such order or 
direction.” ` From this law we find that Congress ordered 
the public money to be deposited in the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States, or its branches ; but allowed to the Secretary of 
the Treasury a discretionary power of depositing it else- 
where, provided he gave his reasons for it ; which rea- 
sons he was bound to give, withoutany call upon him by 
resolution or otherwise. The law made it his duty to 
give his reasons immediately, if Congress were in session, 
or-as soon as it should be in session. In- the case before 
us, the duty assigned to the Secretary of State, in haying 
the laws published, was altogether imposed on his.dis- 
cretion, asto-what papers he should designate. If it had 
said he should publish in such and such papers, as that 
‘Jaw said the Secretary of the Treasury should deposite 
in such Banks, or its branches; and that, if he had the 
laws published in other papers, he should report the rea- 
sons or causes ; then the cases would be more alike. In 
that case, you called for what the law required to be done ; 
in this case, you call for what the law never contemplat- 
ed; and there the analogy fails, and the precedent does 
not’bear the gentleman out. 

The gentleman admits, in his argument, that the Se- 
cretary has caused the laws to be published, according 
to the act of Congress, but contends that the intention of 
the Jaw has been violated. Upon the propriety of Con- 
gress expounding its own laws, I will read part ofa report 
made by a Committee of this House, composed of some 
of its ablest members. Among them was that excellent 
and great man, Mr, Lownpxs, and the gentleman from 
Delaware, [Mr. McLane]: the others I do not, at this 
time, recollect. - 

By the laws of Congress, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to have the Land Offices examined, to sec 
that the accounts are properly kept, that the moncys are 
secure, and that all things reJating to them are conducted 

. rightly. 

‘The case I allude to is the one of the Honorable Jussz 
B. Tuomas, a Senator from Hlinois. It was believed that 
the employment of a member of the Senate, and his re- 
ceiving pay for his services on public business, was a vio- 
lation of the law and the,Constitution. A Committec was 
appointed to investigate the subject, to ascertain the em: 
ployment of Mr. Thomas, and what he received for the 
services he rendered, and whether the law had been vio- 
lated, &c, Upon the power and propriety of this House 
expounding its laws, the report says: * Although the 
Committee admit the power and jurisdiction of the House 
of Representatives to guard the purity of our institutions 
from violation, which it is the peculiar province of Con- 
gress or of the People to punish or remedy, they cannot 
recognize cither its justice or dignitygn conducting ex- 
parte investigations into breaches of highly penal sta- 
tutes, and the commission of misdeméanors, amenable by 
the laws, to:a different tribunal. Such precedents might 
lead, in Worse times, to consequences of a ruinous and, 


authorize Congress to become the expositots of their own 
laws, or improperly to throw the weight of their opinion 
into the legitimate tribunals. They would be very apt to 


-be seized upon to produce public excitement, and be 


perverted to the purposes of ambiticus men and indivi- 
dual resentments.” Í : =, Ee 

Upon that occasion, the Committee thought it was go- 
ing too far, to become the ‘expositors’ of our own acts ; 
that. we were not the proper tribunal to arraign, try, and 
decide, whether an officer had violated the intention of 
the law. In that case, too, others, or-another, had been 
employed tu make the same examination of the same 
officers, previous to the employment of Mr. Thomas ; and 
although party feelings ran pretty high then, yet no one 
ever thought of calling on Mr. Crawford for his reasons or 
causes for the change which he had made in the persons 
to examine those officers. No, Sir; such an idea never 
entered into the mind of any one. 

The gentleman seemed to be sensible of the absurdi- 
ties into which the doctrine of calling for reasons or causes 
would involve him ; and to extricate himself, he has spo- 
ken of a distinction between powers granted by the Con- 
stitution and those given by Jaw. 

But that difference proves nothing for his side. We 
have the same right to- call on all the Heads of the De~- 
partments, and every other officer, not-even excepting 
the President, for causes and reasons, as we have to call 
onthe Secretary of State. I remember, some days ago, 
the Delegate from Florida introduced a resolution calling 
on the Seeretary of War for information in. relation to 
Pensacola, and, at the end of it, called for his reasons or 
opinions about something in relation to the subject. Some 
member rose and said, we want facts to act on, and not. 
reasons and opinions ; and moved to strike that part from. 
the resolution, and it was stricken out. 

The Constitution has very wisely defined the powers 
of the different branches of the Government—and no co- 
ordinate department of the Government ean, or ought to 
encroach upon the prerogatives or powers of the other. 
-Any attempt of the kind tends to weaken and sap the 
foundations of our institutions. But powers delegated, 
or duties assigned by the laws of Congress, to the Presi- 
dent, the Heads of Departments, the Judiciary, or any 
other officer, or an individual, may be taken away by 
Congress. AH such actscome within the repealing pow- 
‘ers of Congress, and they may be repealed, either. be- 
cause it may be thought expedient or necessary to do so, 
or because the @wer or authority. conferred has been 
abused or improperly exercised, or for any other reason 5 
and Congress had the right to delegate the power of de- 
signating who shall print the Laws to any other person as 
well as to the Secretary of State. Ibelieve there is not 
a session, but some act passes imposing some duty on the 
President ; and why may we not call on him, too, for 


reasons and causes? Both duties sre imposed by law ; ang 
why not, then, call on the President for the causes why 
he changed Gen. Swift, and appointed another to the of- 
fice he held? We might as well have called on Mr. Mon. 
roe for the causes why he again nominated certain per- 
sons to office, who had been rejected by the Senate. 
These offices were created by law, which gave the Presi- 
dent the right to appoint. Just the same right exists to 
call on individuals for reasons and causes for executing, 
according to law, delegated powers. The thing seems 
absurd. But the gentleman admits that the President 
may appoint his friends, or any one, and that he cannot 
be required to give the reasons or causes for doing so. 
And, I contend, itis just as true in the case of the Secre- 
tary of State, or any other officer, whose discretion is. not 
controlled by the law giving the power to appoint. 

But the gentleman fram Tennessee [Mr. Perk} says, 
if the Secretary has sufficient reasons, let him answer, 


most troublesome character,” They might be use} to] andshow that he is innocent. The answer to that will 
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be found in the want of the right to demand his reasons : 
and they ought first to show that he has done something 
wrong, before they: talk of calling on him to prove his in- 
nocence. The report of the Committee of the House, in’ 
the case I have just read an extract from, says, that it is 
not consistent with-the practice and dignity of this House 
to ask for what it has no right to require, nor power to 
punish ; that the example might lead to others, and might 
be employed by ambitious men for bad purposes. If 
gentlemen are dissatisfied with the law, or the execution 
of it, let them repeal it ; and the authority of the Secre- 
tary to designate the publishers of the laws will then be 
atan end. The honorable mover of the resolution says 
he is satisfied. None ofthe gentlemen on the other side 
want any evidence ;. they are -all satisfied that the law 
ought to be repealed ; they have made up their opinions. 
We, too, are satisfied, and have made up our opinions. 
Wherefore, then, the necessity of calling on the Secreta- 
ry, ov any body else, for causes or reasons? Why not 
sumit a proposition at once to repeal the law? But, on 
my side of the question, the opinion is, that the Secretary 
has done right. 

But the gentlemen seemed to be aware that there were 
causes and reasons whieh would render changes not only 
proper but indispensable. If there had not been, why 
did they find it necessary to leave the subject, and enter 
upon criminating the Secretary? Was it their object to 
assail the Secretary, or to repeal the law? But I will not 
enter into their motives : they are all honorable men. 

But there are causes, other than those ascribed to the 
Secretary, which may be sufficient to induce and render 
changes necessary : such, for instance, as the change of 
names and owners of papers; the discontinuance of pa- 
pers ; the appearance of new journals better calculated to 
diffuse the laws; new journals in-parts of the country 
where there were none before ; geographical considera- 
tions. All these, or some of them, make changes neces- 
sary every year. 

In Alabama, the paper published at Cahawba, then the 
Scat of Government, published the laws. The Scat of 
Government has recently been removed to ‘Tuscaloosa ; 
the paper at Cahawba has been discontinued, and the Se- 
cretary has appointed a paper at Tuscaloosa to publish 
the laws. In Louisiana, there were two papers in one 
Congressional district that published the laws; the Sec- 
retary has changed the publishing the laws from one of 
these printers to a paper in the district which was with- 
out, so that now there is one paper in each. of the three 
Congressional districts in that State that publishes the 
laws, In Maryland, one paper in the Eastern Shore 
country, one at Annapolis, and one in Baltimore, had the 
public printing, The Western part of the State, though 
very populous, and in which many papers were publish- 
ed that are principally read in that part of the State, was 
without the publication of the laws. ‘the Secretary con- 


tinued the paper on the Mastern Shore, and in Baltimore, 
and changed the other to Fredericktown. In New-York, 
it has been changed from Batavia to Rochester, the most 
considerable and populous place in. Western New-York. 
In Virginia, it has been changed from Clarksburg to 
Charlestown. These last four changes were from one 
friend to another of the administration. Yn Indiana, the 
public printing has been changed from Vincennes, up 
above, into anew and populously settled part of the 
State. 

‘These cases E know of. How many more have been 
changed for causes of a similar character, 1 know not, and 
J presume the gentlemen will hardly say that these 
changes were for personal or political purposes alone, 1 
have mentioned these cases to show, that causes occur | 
every year which render it proper that changes should 
be made. That changes are of ordinary occurrence, of 
necessary occurrence ; that changes are neither rare nor 


strange ; and that there is nothing, in the mere circum- 
stance of a change, to call fot reasons or causes, ought to 
have occurred to the gentlemen who have advocated the 
call for causes, and, therefore, their accusations and cri- 
minations of the Secretary are gratuitous, and uncalled 
for by the occasion. l 

The gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. SAUNDERS] 
told us in the outset, that this subject was before the Se- 
nate last session ; that it was in abler hands than his ; but 
he had now brought it here. I believe he is right, thatit 
was introduced into the Senate at the last session, and I 
believe that a long and labored report was made upon the 
subject of patronage, accompanied by six bills, and that 
six thousand extra copies of that report and the bills were 
printed at the public expense, and distributed among the 
good People of these United States, and these bills, 1 do 
also believe, have never yet been acted upon. But whe- 
ther the object was really to pass the bills or to produce 
political effect, I shall leave’to others to determine. 

The gentleman, however, in introducing the subject 
jnto this House, has disclaimed all design or intention of 
political effect. It seemed that something pressed on his 
mind, that rendered it necessary to rebut the charge be- 
fore it was made ; and really, if the gentleman did not in- 
tend any political effect—and I am not inclined to doubt 
his word—yet, he has taken a course that will, at least, 
excite suspicion that such was the object. 

The next subject that calls for my attention is the com- 
plaint of the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Saun~ 
pers.] He brings no complaints from his own State ; 
every thing there is right ; no disturbance among print- 
ers there; and he is compelled to go into other States to 
find fault with what is dope. I believe, sir, there is no 
State in this Union but what is reptesented on this floor, 
and ably enough, too ; and that the members of each 
State are quite competent to present their own grievan- 
ces and complaints; and how much they may feel them- 
selves indebted forhis guardian care over their affairs, I 
know not, ‘The gentleman is kind enough to travel m- 
to my State, too, to bring forth complaints. Yes, sir, he 
goes into the Secretary’s own State to hunt up charges 
againsthim. He truly “ carries the war into the enemy’s 
country.” Twill not object to the gentleman’s course. 
Ile is welcome to all the benefits he can reap. He intro- 
duces the case of the Argus of Western America, print- 
ed at Frankfort, in Kentucky, and, before I proceed, one 
word to my colleague, (Mr. Wickuirre J The gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Wriawr] in repli? to the charge 
about this paper, mentioned the circumstance of the Le- 
gislature having taken from it the public printing. My 
colleague, [Mr. W.] although declining all part in the 
debate, thought himself called upon to rise ; and, howev- 
er he may have felt, ] thought, scemed apprehensive that 
that circumstance might be held by some a sufficient jus- 
tification for the Secretary having changed the printing to 
the Commentator ; and for fear it should, and to remove 
all doubt on the subject—no, he was not willing to leave 
a-loop to hang a doubt upon—after,some account of the 
controversies of the relief and anti-relief parties, all 
which, I hope, are now finally sétiled, and all disputes, 
upon that subject, consigned to the tomb of forgetfulness 
—he, stated, broadly and confidently, that the Secretary 
of State, with afull knowledge, yes, sir, with a full knowl- 
edge, that the public printing bad been taken away by 
the Legislature from the Argus, appointed that paper to 
publish the laws of the United States. My colleague is 
mistaken in the fact, and it seems to me, if he had suffer- 
ed himself to reflect upon the subject, he might have re- 
collected circumstances that would have convinced him 
of his error. Ite and 1 left Frankfort together, in the 
month of November. The legislature was then in ses- 
sion ; we arrived here a day or two before Congress met. 
He has been a member of the Legislaturc—and iti; not 
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usual for the public printer to be elected before about the 
last week of the session. The session did net. end till 
about the 20th December. The Secretary generally. 
makes the appointments before, or at the commencement 
of the session of Congress. I state the fact positively and 
unequivocally, that, if the Argus was not designated by 
the Secretary, to publish the laws of the United States, 


before the State printing was removed by the Legislature | 


of the State, the appointment was. made before it was 
known here that it wasremoved. I do not, any more than 
the gentleman from Ohio, rely upon that circumstance to 
justify the change ; but it is proper that facts, when pre- 
sented, should be presented truly. 

Gentlemen have said much in regard to this paper. 
They.have been profuse in their charges of an intention 
to influence and gag this press, Let us see what the Edi- 
tor himself says : for, if gentlemen do not know, I do, 
that he is able and competent to speak for himseif. Hear 
what he says: ' The only regret we ever felt in opposing 
Mr. Adams, was on Mr. Clay’s account, ‘The writer of 
this felt like one of that gentleman’s family, and that it 
would be almost petty treason to thwart his hopes.: But 
he now feels like one turned out of doors, and absolved 
from every family tie. Although it will not induce him 
to change his course, it will enable him to run that course 
with more alacrity, and less restraint.” 

Now, Sir, how does this comport. with the arguments 
of the gentlemen? They complain of gagging and muz- 
zling presses. This editor, by not getting the public 
printing, says he can run his course with more “alacrity 
and less restraint.” According to the Editor, the Secre- 
tary has taken off the gag, and unmuzzled the press, and 
left him free to pursue his own course. It is. surely the 
very thing they wanted. Yet they complain—they com- 
plain of gagging and muzzling their presses; and when 
the gag and muzzling are taken off, they still complain— 
and complain they will. If the Secretary was to do.as they 
say they wish, appoint the opposition prints to publish the 
laws, and it would have the influence they say it would 
have, of controlling their presses, then, indeed, they 
would have more cause of complaint ; and because he ap- 
points printers friendly to the Administration, and leaves 
theirs free from restraint, they still complain. In what 
inconsistencies do such arguments involve them ? One 
fact more in regard to the Argus. It is well known, that 
that print abuses and vilifies the President, and, at the 
same time, praises the Secretary! I think the gentleman 
from North Carotina, (Mr. S.] might have remembered, 
that, during Mr. Monroe’s Administration, the Washing- 
ton Gazette was employed by Mr. Crawford, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to do public printing. ‘That paper 
commenced abusing Mr. Monroe, and a member of the 
Cabinet. Mr. Crawford thought, as an honorable. man, 


that he ought not to employ or patronize a paper that | 


abused the President and one of the Cabinet, with whem 
he.acted, while the same paper praised him and he took 
away the public printing, and gave it to another; and 


would the gentlemen have the Secretary of State to act | 


less honorably than his friend Mr. Crawford? Surely not. 
How could Mr. Clay, or any other Head ofa Department, 
patronize a paper which was. censtantly abusing and mis- 
representing the motives and acts of the President, and 
was as constantly praising himself ? He could not, and 
ought not to do it. 

The next paper complained of, is the New Hampshire 
Patriet... Lean but admire the sympathy, which the gen- 


done, that individuals pay, who have advertisements. in- 
serted. So that, after all, what does the patronage amount 
to? It is no gift. No, Sir; so far from it; every printer 
who publishes the laws has to do three times as. much 
work for the United States, for the same money, as he 
does-for individuals. This Lam told by respectable prin- 
ters. Every printer, then, who publishes the laws, pays 
value received for. the money he gets—and surely the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire. But it is said the New Hamp- 
shire Patriot has four thousand subscribers, and, there- 
fore, ought to have the public printing. I cannot credit 
the account of his having that many. ‘The National Intel- 
ligencer scarcely exceeds that number, and J incline to 
believe it has more subscribers than any other in the 
Union. But, Sir, suppose it has four thousand ; is that 
any evidence that it is entitled to the printing ? Its circu- 
lation may be confined morc in its immediate vicinity, or 
extended into other States. If the greater number of 
subscribers were to be the rule, the publishing of the laws 
would be confined to the city of New York, in that State, 
to Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, and to Baltimore, in Ma- 
ryland: for I very much suspect that three papers may 
be found in each of these cities, that have each a greater 
number of subscribers than any paper in the country; and 
so in regard to other cities in other States. Lam pretty 
well satisfied, that, according to this rule, Louisville would 
come in for a share of the printing in Kentucky, and, it is 
likely, that a good part of the subscribers to. the papers 
there, live in Indiana ; Cincinnati, too, would probably 
get all the public printing allowed to Ohio, and who does 
not know, that, to confine the publication to one place, 
would not be doing as much justice to the promulgation 
of the laws, as to suffer geographical considerations to 
have their. influence ? I hold in my hand the paper which 
was designated in licu of the Patriot. This paper pub- 
lishes the laws of the State too ; it is as large, and looks 
as well, as the Patriot ; and I can see no reason for gen- 
tlemen from other States complaining of the change. As 
it regards the Argus of Maine, I know nothing. No mem- 
ber from that State has complained. 

As it regards the National Intelligencer, my colleague, 
(Mr. Lerener,] has sufficiently answered that; but I 
will notice one remark which the gentleman from North 
Carolina made. It is this ; he said it was taken away asa 
punishment to the Editors of that paper. Now, I should 
suppose he ought to have known the Editors of that pa- 
per better, than to talk of a yearly job of ninety-five dol- 
lars having been given to another paper as a punishment 
to them. Why, sir, ninety-five dollars would not pay 
more than half of any one day’s expense of that estab- 
lishment, during the sitting of Congress. If the Editors 
of the Intelligencer could have been moved by pecuniary 
considerations, they probably would not. have so earnestly 
and so devotedly adhered to the cause of Mr. Crawford, 
whcn his friends in this House amounted to not more, it 
as many, as one-third of its members ; and upon this 
House depends the patronage of the public printing—a 
patronage of thousands. He wrongs them, and himself 
too, when he supposes a patronage of nincty-five dollars 
a year, for which they have to render value received, 
could operate as a punishment on them, or that the Secre- 
tary could have looked to any such consequence or effect. 
But the gentleman was at a loss for some motive to ascribe 
to the Secretary, and, finding no better, he was obliged 
to be content with that. 

As it regards the Nashville Republican, which the gcn- 


tleman has shown, for the doleful complaints of this com-/tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Hovsvron] has added to 


plaining Editer, whose dolcful ditties are copied into a 


certain other paper. Now, Sir, what-is the loss these pa- : 


pers sustain ? The whole amount of the printing of the 


laws of the last session, which was a long session, it ap- | 
pears, is about ninety-five dollars: and the United States | another paper bad been designated. 


the list of complaining Editors: He tells us, that, when 
he came on here, last Fall twelve months, he wrote to the 
Secretary of State, requesting he would appoint {hat pa- 
per to publish the laws ; that he received foranswer, that 
1 did not under- 


pays about one-third of the price, accerding to the work [sna the gentleman to say, that the paper which wasap- 
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pointed had nota more.extended circulation than the one 
he. recommended. But his complaint was, that the job 
was not given to the paper that was against the Adminis- 
tration, and the one appointed was not opposed. toit, Sir, 
L happen to know something about this Nashville Repub- 
lican. About the time, ora little after, it was ascertained 
in Nashville, that the Presidential election was thrown in- 
to this House, and that Mr. Clay was excluded ; and 
when the friends of General Jackson made quite certain 
of his election to the Presidency, an editorial article ap- 
peared in that paper, denouncing Mr. Clay and his 
friends. Had it stopped there, it would have been no 
more than. I expected ; but there was one sentence in it, 
which I shall never forget ; it was to this effect: “How 
can the People of Kentucky ever expect. to be forgiven, 
for having supported: Henry Clay in the firstinstance, gn 
preference to the Hero?” Here, sit, was a broad and 
before-hand denunciation of my State, and my fellow-citi- 
zens generally. The friends of the General were then 
sure of the power, and Kentucky was to be the first vic- 
tim, for having dared to support “ Henry Clay, in the first 
‘instance, in preference to the Hero.” Ever since the 
election, this same paper has continued to abuse the Pre- 
sident and the Secretary of State—to ascribe to them any 
thing but honest acts ; and coul: it be reasonably suppos- 
ed, that the Secretary of State would have selected this 
paper in preference toa better? Surely not. ‘To have 
appointed that paper might have been construed into an 
approbation of its slander and abuse. 

Sir, let us look at this thing of employing printers to 
publish the Laws, who ure continually abusing and mis- 
representing the acts and motives. of the Government. 
In one column you find the Laws published; ina parallel 
column yout find the President and all the Officers of the 
Government charged with corruption, their motives im- 
peached, their acts misrepresented, and themselves abus- 
ed and vilified. Does it not tend to destroy the moral 
foree of the laws, and the moral obligation to obey them ? 
Does it not tend to Jessen the esteem and veneration of 
the People forthe Authorities which they themselves 
have constituted, aud which are necessary to the security 
of all their rights, and the promotion of their happiness ? 
Its inevitable tendency is to lessen.the moral obligation 
of the laws ; to put at defiance, and to hold in contempt, 
the constituted authorities of the country. It goes fur- 
ther: ithas a tendency to bring our Institutions into dis- 
repute among oursclyes ; to render the People discon- 
tented, and prepare them for changes from a Constitu- 
tional Government—a Government cf laws, enacted by 
themselves, through theirRepresentatives—to some other 
sort of Government. Such are the means resorted to in 
all Republics to produce revolution, Find fault, charge 
corruption on the best Patriots in the country—especial- 
ly if they are in office—make the People believe they 
have no political integrity ; condemn every thing, right 
or wrong ; find fault with the Constitution, with the laws, 
with every thing; render the People distrustful of the 
only. men who can or ought to be trusted ; then is the 
time for the ambitious and the unprincipled to triumph 
over the Constitution and the laws; then the value of 
free institutions is forgotten; the moral. force of the 
country is paralyzed ; the way is prepared for some bold 
and daring spirit to ‘ ride-wpon the whirlwind and direct 
the storm.” Itis therefore wrong, upon principle, to cm- 
ploy those to promulgate the laws and acts of the Govern- 
ment, who are, in parallel columns, as it were, by con- 
tinued abuscs slander, and misrepresentations, endeavor- 
ing to destroy all moral-obligation, all obedience to the 
laws, all political integrity, and private virtue. Sir, the 
countenance of slanderers, much more the support of 
them, is a bad example in society ; and such an example 
that our Government, which is founded on public senti- 
ment, and moral political integrity, ought never to set ; 


and it was from considerations of this kind, I am inclined 
to believe, that Mr. Jefferson was induced never to ap- 
‘point to office, or employ in public affairs, the enemies 
of his Administration, who were continually clamoring 
against him and his acts, and thereby undermining the 
moral feeling and obligations to support the institutions 
of our country. i j 

Tam not opposed to a fair, open, and candid opposition 
to any Administration ; but I am opposed to an abusive 
and indiscriminate fault-finding, and vindictive opposition. 
To oppose, on principle, the acts of any Administration, 
which may be believed to be wrong, is one thing ; and to 
abuse, and vilify, and misrepresent acts, and motives, is a 
very different thing ; the one is morally right, and the 
other is morally wrong. 

Weare told, Sir, by the gentlemen in the Opposition— 
and-1 shall be pardoned for using the word ‘ Opposition,” 
after the open avowal of the gentleman from New York, 
{Mr. Camnpesnexc,} made on this floor—we are told by 
them that printers can be corrupted and converted into 
venal instruments ; yes, and it may be.done by just giving 
them a job of work, to the amount of ninety-five dollars a 
year! Sir, I have known many highly respectable men 
that were publishers of newspapers; men that I have 
taken pride in calling my friends—whom the best men in 
the country have owned as friends. Franklin wasa prin- 
ter. ButI admit, thatin all professions there may be some 
shabby sheep; and that there are in the profession allud- 
ed to, we have abundant evidence of it every day ; and if 
it has been the lot of the gentlemen to associate with the 
shabby of the calling, it is not my fault. 

The charge against the Secretary is the attempt to sub- 
sidize eighty-two presses. Gentlemen might as well, if 
numbers were of consequence, have confined themselves 
to the true number of papers which can be employed to 
publish the Laws. There are twenty-four States: three 
papers to a State, make seventy-two: one in this District, 
makes seventy-three. 

But a gentleman near me says there are three Territo- 
ries, and three papers allowed in each. Iknowit. There 
is, however, but one paper printed in Arkansas. But the 
charge is the control of presses, to influence the Presi- 
dential Election. What have Territories to do with the 
election of a President? They have no vote nor voice in 
the question ; and they, therefore, do not belong to the 
subject. But itis matter of no consequence. We deny 
the fact of subsidizing or controlling any press. 7 

But, Sir, Ict us look at the patronage in another point 
of view. ‘Three presses in each State, and one in this 
District, publish the laws. fn 1824, according toa report 
of the Postmaster General, there were five hundred and 
ninety-eight papers printed in the United States, of which 
he had received returns at his office. There were, per- 
haps, some few he had no account of. He supposes so in 
his report. In New York there were then one hundred 
and thirty- seven. By a late account, there are now one 
hundred and forty-nine ; in Pennsylvania there were one 
hundred and ten ; Virginia, thirty-five ; Ohio, forty-eight ; 
Kentucky, eighteen; New Jersey, eighteen; Connecti- 
cut, twenty-three; Massachusetts, thirty-five, Indiana, 
twelve; and, a short time ago, there were in one Con- 
gressional District, in the latter State, seven papers. In 
Kentucky, there arc now upwards of twenty, and the 
number now, of all, probably amounts to between six 
‘and seven hundred. What a-monstrous and tremendous 
patronage this is, if we sten to the gentlemen on the 
other side! According to their account, three newspa- 
pers in each Stete are going to be “corrupted,” and when 
*¢converted into venal instruments,” they are to overturn 
every thing! But, Sir, when we compare three presses 
to one hundred and forty-nine, or to one hundred and 
ten, or to fifty, or thirty, or twenty, the whole argument 
dwindles down to nothing; it loses all its force, and þe- 
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comes ridiculous, especially when the printers employed 
render value, full value, for the money they get, which is 
shown to be not more than ninety-five dollars a year ; and 
some years not that: for the pay depends‘on the quantum 
of labor performed. Sir, if there were no political pur- 
poses in prospect, woald not this case resolve itself into 
the mere complaint of four or five disappointed printers 
against the Secretary—not made except by the gentle- 
man from ‘Tennessee—by the representative here of these 
ptinters. But the gentleman from North Carolina did 
not think to tell us; that the Secretary had designated a 
printer at Salisbury, in his State; a` Jackson paper too; 
and Yam told the Catawba Journal has just as fair claim 
to the publishing of the Laws asthe Salisbury paper, and 
it is friendly to the Administration.” But all the gentle- 
men in the Opposition: still want causes, yet they tell us 
they are satisfied. - The honorable mover of the resolu- 
tion says he was satisfied before ; but he has since obtain- 
ed abundance of evidence. The New Hampshire Patri- 
ot was handed to him by a friend, from which he read 
seven extracts, as the Editor says, for no names are given, 
of letters which he says are from the Delegation of that 
State, to show the whole Delegation were dissatisfied, be- 
cause that paper was not appointed. It would, perhaps, 
come better from the gentlepaen themselves, on this fioor, 
than anonymously, from: aminterested and inveterate and’ 
disappointed Editor. “Sir, the- whole Delegation of the 
State, he tells us, have written to the Editor. There are 
-but six members from that State, and he has read seven 
letters. So that, if we count by numbers, he has one let- 
ter for each member, and one over; and, a cause so over- 
flowing with evidence, cannot want the Secretary’s cause 
to support it. Why not, therefore, at once submit a pro- 
position to repeal the law? Why this circuitous route at 
this late stage of the Session? They cannot expect, in 
this way, to succeed in passing any law at this Session ; 
and [have understood the gentleman from North Caroling 

has declined a re-election to this ILouse; and, although, in 
the outset, he told us he meant to obtain the repeal of 


the law, and protested against any view to political effect, 
whatever may have been the motives and intentions of 
that gentleman—and I am sure I do not question his 
motives or his intentions—I will venture to say, that, 
taking all the circumstances together, the judgment which 
will be- pronounced by the People, will be, that this very 
resolution, and the debate on it, was got up for political 
effect against the Secretary and the Administration, and 
not with a view to a repeal of the Jaw ; and it will be 
doubted, too, whether, if they get their candidate into 
office, they would not rather increase than. diminish the 
patronage of the Executive Department—as much noise 
as they make about it. : 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Saunpers] 
says, that, until the present Secretary.came into office, 
the authority of appointing the printers was never used 
for improper purposes, and the Secretary, and the Aa 
ministration are boldly charged with subsidizing presses. 
But the gentleman has had the kindness to acquit the 
President of. any such acts. Now, Sir, after all their 
charges, so boldly made, I defy the gentlemen to show 
that Mr. Clay, or any friend of bis, ever subsidized or con- 
trolled, by the loan of money, advance of money, by pur- 
chase, or in any other way, any press, during the whole 
Presidential canvass. Yes, Sir, put the gentleman at 
defiance ; and will gentlemen who deal so much in suspi- 
cions defy us to charge home’ on their party, suspicions | 


which are entertained by some? We all recollect the | 
Columbian Observer, a paper published in Philadelphia | 
during the Presidential canvass. We all recollect whom | 
it advocated, and whom-it abused; and we have recently 

seen from the prints, that the Editor has applied for the 

benefit of the insolvent law, and that he has SOE 
himself debtor to a.gentleman, whois the particular friend | 


and Biographer of General Jackson, in about the sum of 
fifteen hundred-dollars. [A member sitting not far from 
Mr. J. made some remarks which the reporter did not 
hear, and Mr. J. resumed.} -I did not say, Mr.Speaker, 
that it was public money ;I do not deny that it was the 
gentleman’s own ; he hads a right to do as he pleases with 
his own:; I believe he is. wealthy, and ‘ean spare it, He 
is no doubt an honorable man, and an honorable Senator. 
‘Gentlemen have said the Secretary subsidized presses. 
I charge no one with subsidizing presses ; but if presses 
have been subsidized, the effect is the same, no matter 
whose money doesit. According to Major Noah—and the 
gentleman from New York can tell what credit he is en- 
titled to—in a pamphlet which he published, I am told he 
says 10,000 dollars was given for the control of one press 
ig New. York, during the Presidential canvass. Shortly 
after the Presidential election was over, the Western Mo- 
nitor, a paper printed in Lexington, Kentucky, was pur- 
chased up by somebody, to promote the election of a par- 
ticular candidate, and to abuse the Secretary of State ; so, 
it seems, Bailey says,.to whose hands it was committed, 
However, the bill in chancery sworn to and filed by the 
said Mr. Bailey in the Circuit Court of Fayette, and the 
answers, if they be filed, can tell all about it. I speak 
of these things.as they have been published to the world, 
as of public notoriety: E should not have-mentioned them ; 
but, when gentlemen undertake, without evidence, to 
charge the Secretary of State, my friend—a man who T 
am proud to call my friend—with gagging and muzzling, 
and subsidizing presses for personal and political purpo- 
ses, and who is innocent, they-cannot take it as unfair, to 
have thrown back these charges which have been made, 
and leave the public to draw their own inferences, and 
their own conclusions, Á 

Sir, in the course of this debate, the Administration 
has been represented as a winority Administration ; as 
weak, as suspected by its enemies, and deserted, some- 
times, by its friends. If it be so, wherefore this array 
against it ?* Wherefore such a continued impeachment of 
the motives and conduct of the President and Secretary? 
If their’s be the candidate of the People, as they would 
have you believe, why is it-found necesssary for the Op- 
position papers to issue, column: after column, day afer 
day, and week after week, of abuse, slander, anc misrep- 
resentation, against the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the whole Administration? Why has it been found 
necessary for the Editor of a paper to make a trip of ex- 
ploration throughout the whole Western Country, seeking 
and soliciting subscribers, and depositing in every town, 
village, and country, his hand-bills, containing foul, base, 
false, and slanderous charges against the President, the 
Secretary of State, and the Government? Why has it been 
found necessary to form companies, as in Mississippi, to 
set up presses againsi the Administration? Why get up 
meetings and organize Committees in every State and 
county they can, and a Central Committee in this City, 
for planning and carrying on their operations—to issue 
forth their fulminating abuses, to distract, if possible, and 
put the community in commotion? Why has it been 
found necessary to publish an anonymous, and imperfect 
halfpenny sketch, of the life of Gencral Jackson, with 
false and foul imputations at the conclusion of it, against 
the President and the Secretary of State, and to circu- 
late them, by thousands, among the good People of these 
United States? Why has it been found necessary, for all 
the presses in the Opposition, to join in simultaneous 
abuse against the best and purest Statesmen and Patriots 
oftheage ? Are these the evidences they offer, to prove 
that their candidate is the candidate of the People? Is 
this.the evidence which they offer to the public to prove 
that the Administrationis weak, and sometimes deserted 
by its friends? Sir, I want no better evidence to estab- 
lish the fallacy or-their assertions. . What better evidence 
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can they give, that they feel the Administration has both 
purity and strength, than that all the exertions, power, 
and energy of the Opposition are put in operation against 
the Administration, to overturn it? Does this prove it is 
a weak or a minority Administration? Sir, it proves that 
the character they give to the Administration, belongs to 
the Opposition : that it is the Opposition that is weak, 
and in the minority ; that itis the Opposition that is de- 
serted by its friends, and. suspected, net only by its ene- 
mies, but by the People toa—yes, Sir, by the People. 
Sir, the acts of the Oppds.tion afford us the strongest evi- 
dence that could be offered, that their cause is a sinking 
one ; and however pure and patriotic the intention of the 
mover of this resolution may be, when it shall go to the 
world, with the charges and denunciations so profusely 
poured out against the Administration, I venture little in 
hazarding the opinion, that the public mind will settle 
down, under a belief that it was intended for political ef- 
fect ; that it isa desperate effort to save a sinking and 
desperate cause—a forlorn hope—the catching of a 
drowning man at a straw. 

We have heard parties spoken of, in the course of this 
debate. Sir, since gentlemen will speak of parties, it 
may not be unprofitable to see how parties stood some 
time ago, and how they stand now. Before the close of 
the Administration of Mr. Monroe, there were two parties 
in this country, and in this House : one was called the 
Radicals, and the other the Liberals. he then Secre- 
taty of the Treasury, Mr. Crawford, was charged with 
being the head of the Aadicals, and he was denominated 
the Hadical Chief. The then Secretary of War, Mr. 
Calhoun, was assigned as the head of the Liberals, and 
he was denominated the Army Candidate - for both these 
gentlemen were then candidates for the Presidency. 
These parties were exceedingly inimical to each other : 
they differed, too, about measures. The Radicals were 
for reducing the Army, for retrenchment in the public 
expenditures, generally, and a speedy discharge of the 
public debt. ‘he Liberals were opposed to the reduc- 
tion of the Army, to retrenchment generally, and to the 
speedy payment of the. public debt. Upon these subjects 
they were at issue ; public opinion assigned to these par- 
ties their presses, and, in this City, one to each, through 
which an wnsparing warfare, personal and political, was 
carried on. Each, in tum, was charged by the other 
with plotting and counter-plotting, caucussing and coun- 
ter-caucussing. One side was charged with preferring 
and employing favorites, contrary to law and the Consti- 
tution, and of partiality to certain Banks, and the loss of 
the public moneys, by improper deposites in insufficient 
Banks : and the other side was charged with making 
large contracts in advance of appropriations, and contrary 
to law, and of expending public money beyond appropri- 
ations. Some of their disputes found their way into this 
House, and Commitiees were raised to settle them. To 
show you, Sir, that I do not exaggerate, E will read an 
extract of a letter from a very distinguished member, at 
that time, of this House. Mr. Rancolph was about to 
embark for Europe; he had the dangers of the sea to 
encounter, health to recover ; and he wrote back to his 
constituents a letter, from which I will read an extract : 
it may be found in the 22d volume of Niles’ Register, of 
30th March, 1623, page 73. 

Mr. Randolph says: ‘¢ Ihave an especial desire tobe 
in that Congress which will decide (probably by indirec- 

- tion) the character of the Executive Government of the 
Confederation, for at least four years—perhaps forever. 
Now, for the first time since the institution of the Govern- 
ment, we have presented to the People the Army Candi- 
date forthe Presidency, in the person of him who, judg- 
ing from present appearances, will receive the support 
of the Bank of the United States also. “This is an union 
of the purse and the sword with a yengeance-—one which 
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even the sagacity of Patrick Henry never anticipated, in 
this shape, at least. Let the People look to it, or they 
are lost forever. They will fall into that gulf, which, 
under the artificial, military, and paper systems of Europe, 
divides Dives from Lazarus, and grows daily and hourly 
broader, deeper, and more appalling. ‘To this state of 
things we are rapidly approaching, under an Adminis- 
tration, the head of which sits an incubus upon the State, 
while the Licutenants of the new Mayor of the Palace 
are already contending forthe succession ; and their re- 
tainers and adherents are with difficulty kept from com- 
ing to blows even on the floor of Congress.” In reading 
this, I do not subscribe to all it contains. The picture, 
in some respects, is, perhaps, too highly drawn; but I 
read it to-show the temper and feelings of those parties 
towards each other. One of the gentlemen afterwards 
left the direct path to the Presidency, and entered upon 
a circuitous route ; and his friends, generally, joined 
themselves to those of another candidate, whe had set 
out also forthe Presidency, and who was not less inimical 
to the Radical Chicf than the gentleman who had depart- 
ed from the direct road. If he was less inimical, he was 
more open and bitter in his denunciations of Mr. Craw- 
ford—~and the war was still carried on with unabating 
zea]. Not even the severe afflictions which visited that 
great and good man—which destroyed his powers and 
paralyzed his mind—could stay the violence of party 
feelings. The Columbian Observer, to which I have be- 
fore had occasion to advert, with more than savage cru- 
elty, rejoiced in the severity of his afflictions, declared 
they were the visitations of Providence, as a just retribu- 
tion for his manifold crimes. The war never ceased until 
the election was over, or until its latest hours. But there 
was another portion of this House and of the country, 
who did not enter into the feelings of the belligerents ; 
they entertained a kind fecling towards both, and both 
felt, or at least expressed, warm feelings for them. This 
other portion of the House had, of necessity, to be 
the arbitergof the disputes introduced here, and this neu- 
tral party inthe House and the country was composed 
of the friends of the now President and Secretary of State; 
and where are these belligerent partiesnow, once so zeal- 
ously and bitterly contending against each other ? Where 
are they ?. Are they still arrayed against each other ? 
No, Sir. We now find them united in one common ef- 
fort, against the very men whose friends saved them from 
the fury of each other. ‘These are facts about which T 
should have made no remarks ; but as the gentlemen on 
the other side have brought parties into view, I have en- 
deavored to present you with a portrait, though it may be 
short of real life, of parties as they were, and of the same 
parties as they now are—and let the public judge. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Hovsron] has 
availed himself of the present occasion to denounce the 
Administration ; and he has done so in broad and unspar- 
ing terms. According to him, the Administration is not 
fit to be mentioned, when Jefferson’s is named ; neither 
the Administration, nor those who support it, in his opi- 
nion, are fit even to touch the tomb of Jefferson. Sir, 
this is broad language ; and, coming as it does, from a 
member of this House, standing in the relation he does, 
of the closest intimacy, political and personal, with the 
candidate of the Opposition, it would seem to call for 
more attention, than if it had come from any other quar- 
ter, or had been incidentally expressed ; and what, sir, 
are the reasons he his offered us for the terms he has 
used? ‘lucy are two: first, because the Secretary of 
State did not see cause to designate the Nashville Repub- 
lican to publish the Jaws, which I have already mention- 
ed, but I will take occasion here to remark, that the gen- 
tleman was mistaken, when he said the editor was a rela- 
tion of the Secretary. His brother married in the Secre- 
tary’s family : there is no other relationship. The other 
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complaint is the appointment of a Postmaster at Nashville. 
In regard to the Postmaster, I baye only to observe, that, 
whatever opinion he may entertain in regard to that Post- 
master, that gentleman from Tennessee, whose high 
standing and veracity I presume he wil not feel dispos- 
ed to question, did certify that individual to be a man of 
strict integrity and great business qualifications. It is 


has arisen—what great measure has been adopted, in 
which he has not shone conspicuously? And yet, he has 
not been greedy or. anxious for office. Mr. Madison of- 
fered him a place in his Cabinet. Mr. Monroe, when be 
came into office, tendered him one in his Cabinet; he 
declined both. i i 

James Barbour is the Secretary of War—a man without 


notorious, too, that he was the aid of Governor Carrol on | fear and without reproach ; a man of high order of talent, 
his escort of General Lafayette through Kentucky ; he |a pure heart, and the strictest integrity ; a man on whom 
was Clerk to the House of Representatives, and had been | his native State has showered allits honors. Ihave had 
Mayor of the City of Nashville. and it will not be denied | the pleasure of knowing this distinguished man from 
that either the printer or the person recummended by early life. He is a native of Virginia. As soon as he was 
that gentleman for- Postmaster, was recommended on | elirible, he was elected a member of the House of Dele- 
party grounds. The refusal to appoint a printer and a | gates, and it happened to'be in the session of 1798, when 
postmaster, recommended on ‘party considerations, con-| the Virginia resolutions against the Alien and Sedition 
stitutes the whole ground, so far as we have heard, upon Law were passed. Upon. that occasion, he made a 
which he has taus denounced the Administration and its | speech, as young as he was, against the Alien and Sedi- 
supporters. Other gentlemen, in the Opposition, have | tion Law, of such merit, that it was preserved by Mr. 
Jaid Hold of this occasion, too, to abuse and denounce the | Jefferson, and may now be found in the Library. of Con- 
Administration, almost without limit. It may not be un- | gress. In the next year, 1799, when Mr. Madison was 
profitable to examine and see who the men are that com- pressed by men trom all parts of Virginia, as well as in 
pose the Administratlon, which has been so severely de- | his own county, he declared it a condition upon which 
nounced, and about whom so much has been said ; and he would serve, that this same James Barbour should be 
when they are brought in review before the People, they | his colleague.. He was, afterthat, Speaker of the House 
will judge between them and their abuses. . of Delegates many years. He was then elected Gover- 
At the head of the Administration is John Quincy | nor of the State, and it fell to his lot to serve as the Exe- 
Adams, President of the United States—a man who is | cutive of the State during the war—a period full of peril, 
ke distinguished for his eminent talents, and long pub. | of labor; and difficulty. The People of Virginia are wit- 
“Wo services,.at home and abroad, {is name is connected | nesses to the energy and promptitude of his conduct, of 
‘with most of the great events of our country for the last} the decided and important services he rendered ; it was 
thirty years; why, as a statesman, has no rival; as a pa- | at a time, too, as we all know, when the country was 
triot; no superior; a man who loves his country, and. depressed, and withcut money to carry onthe war. He 
glories in its free institutions, and devotes his time and | obtained money for the uses of his country, upon his own 
attention to promoting and securing: its best, its dearest, | responsibility. His ample fortune and himself, were 
and its greatest interests ; a man approaching to the age | pledged to raise $200,000 for his country’s defence. 
of sixty, and grown grey in the service of his country. | Nearly two millions passed through his hands, as Agent 
He divides and employs his time with all the economy of! for the Government, yet he was never a defaulter. He 
Franklin : his morality has all the austerity of the patriot, | has not asked, as others have done, remuneration for his 
Samuel Adams ; he possesses the purity and self-denial of | services, nor indemnity for his responsibilities. His only 
Madison ; and} do verily believe he is thpeplainest man | aim and his only desire wes to-be serviceable to his coun- 
that ever was President of the United Stat: He is sel-| try ; and, if I am not mistaken, he originated the School 
dom seen out of his house except on foot, mingling with | Fund Bill in 1809, which promises such benefits and re- 
his fellow-citizens, and is. then only to be distinguished} nown to that ancient and respectable State. From Gó- 
by the humility of his deportment. vernor of Virginia, he was elected to the Senate of the 
The next is Henry Clay, Secretary of State. Need Ij United States, where he served for some time as Presi. 
speak of him in this Hall, the theatre of his noblest ef-| dent of that body. He wasa second and third time elect- 
forts? Shall. I speak of him to the People of this nation ? | ed to the Senate ; and from there he came to the Head 
They are witnesses of his public life far the last twenty | of the Department over which he now so usefully and 
years. His character requires not my culogy ; it is as | ably presides. Through all the conflicts of the war and 
far above my panegyric, as it has proven to be beyond | of party violence, through which he kas had to pass, he 
the reach of detraction, the assaults of malice, or the pow- | has moved an onward course, relying upon the purity of 
er of party. We have seen personal dislike and party | his motives, and the powers of his mind, and none have 
violence, and disappointed ambition, uniting influence, | yet dared assail his reputation. He always had the con- 
ability, and zeal, to effect his destruction. We have seen | fidence and friendship of Jefferson and Madison. 
a numerous party, with a press at command, and with} Richard Rush is the Secretary of the Treasury. He, 
great tulent, marshalling their united forces, to break | too, isa man altogether without reproach. Wherever he 
down a single man. He was not unconscious of the dan-| has been known, he has been loved and respected. He 
ger, uor insensible to the assault Ue looked fearlessly has had long experience in public affairs, which, added 
on the storm that raged around him. But he stood un-/ to his fine talents, eminently qualifies him for the office 
moved, unhurt. A reliance on the justice of his country- | he now so ably fills. He is the son of a Revolutionary 
men; abelief that truth and reason will prevail over vio- | patriot, who was not less distinguished for his republican 
lence and faction, has armed him with a moral courage, | course, than he was celcbrated for his great acquirements 
that puts malignity at defiance. He first entered the Se-/ in the medicalart. Mr. Rush, early in life, had the con- 
nate of the United States in 1807 ; subsequently, he came | fidence of that good Democrat and excellent Governor, 
to this House, over which he presided as Speaker the | Simon Snyder. Mr. Rush was Attorney Generalin Ma- 
whole time he was here, éxeept a part of one session. | dison’s Administration. He was the close friend of Mr. 
He was selected by Mr. Madison to go upon the impor-| Madison. The Democratic party of his native State, 
tant mission of peace. He has been foremost in all the | Pennsylvania, in looking around among all her-numerous 
great measures of the country ; he was the supporter of] and highly qualified and respectable sons, to present to 
the war, and the minister of peace. He was the advocate | the nation one for preferment and promotion, singled 
of State Rights, and settler of the Missouri question. He f out this man as the favorite, and he was unanimously no- 
was the able advocate and supporter of the American | minated by the Democratic Convention of that State, to 
system. Indeed, sir, I would ask, what. great question] be run as Vice President, with Mr. Monroe, the last of 
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the Revolutionary patriots, He was many years our Mi- 
nister at London. In all the public stations he has filled, 
he has acquitted himself with credit and ability ; and 
such is the purity of his private and public life, of his de- 
votion to Republican principles, and the love of his coun- 
try, that the most malignant breath of slander has not 
been able to touch his reputation, or reproach him with 
a single act, even of indiscretion. 

Samuel L. Southard isthe Secretary ofthe Navy. He, 
too, isthe son of a Revolutionary patriot, who carried his 
musket during the Revolutionary war, and was one of 
that invincible and much celebrated corps, called the 
Jersey Blues, so well known, and so eminently distin- 
guished during the Revolution. That old patriot has al- 
ways been a true Republican. I had the honor of meet- 
ing him on this floor, where I heard him raise his voice 
in favor of Missouri; may he live long, and enjoy the 
fruits of a well spent life. Hisson has inherited his vir- 
tues and Democratic principles. At an early age, Mr. 
Southard attracted the attention of his native State of 
New Jersey; he was placed on the Bench of her Su- 
preme Court as its Chief Justice; from thence he was 
transferred to the Senate of the United States, and from 
thence he was placed, by Mr. Monroe, at the head of the 
Department over which he presides. In every station in 
which he has been placed, he has proved himself worthy 
of the confidence and trust, and has ably discharged the 
duties incident to every office he has held. There is 
scarcely another instance in our country of so young a 
man having filled so many important offices. His charac- 
ter and deportment in public and private life is without 
reproach. 

William Wirt, Attorney Gencral—though last by ro 
means least. He, too, is a democrat of the Jefferson 
school ; early in life, he was a distinguished advocate of 
those who were prosecuted under the Sedition Law. Vir- 
ginia was the theatre of his active life—there he built up 
for himself a high reputation ; he filled several important 
offices: he was Judge of the Chancery Court, and was 
appointed to the office he now holds by Mr. Monroe. 
He isa man of the highest order of talents, profound and 
iearned in his profession, and, to use the language of the 
honorable member from Delaware, when speaking of this 
officer the other day, ‘He sheds lustre and dignity 
upon the high and responsible dffice he fills ;? in all the 
relations of private and public life, he has manifested the 
strictest devotion to his country and her free institutions. 

And these are the men, Mr. Speaker, who compose 
what is called the Administration. These arc the men 
who sit in Council upon the affrirs of our country ; these 
form the Council of the Head of our great and happy 
Confederacy ; and these are the patriots and the states- 
men that you have heard assailed and denounced in such 
broad and unsparing terms. And who are they that have 
thus abused and denounced them? It is truc they are 
the friends and supporters of General Jackson, the can- 
didate of the Opposition for the Presidency. he bold- 
est and foremost among them have scarcely turned 30 
years of age—but a little while ago entered upon the 
stage of public life; and yet so forward to denounce and 
abuse the best men, and the best patriots of the age. 
Sir, if they calculate that such a course will gain them 
favor in the eyes of the People, they are mistaken ; the 
People of this country have no admiration for such harsh- 
ness—for such unmerited accusations. The People have 
sagacity to see aad judge, that true merit never sceks 
to rise on the ruins of others. 

Sir, we sometimes sce the ambitious and the restless, 
who cannot bear the restraints of law, of morality, and of 
virtue; who cannot bear the labor and the toil of investi- 
gation, to qualify themselves; who become sore and 


soured by dissappointment, who seek to destroy the well | i } gi i 
and long-earned fame of others, to make way for them- | and policy of this Administration, 


selves and their friends to power and to office. 


Sir, 1 demand of the gentlemen in the Opposition to 
tell me, to tell the People, what possible motive the Pre- 
sident, or any one of his Cabinet,.can have, to do an in- 
jury to the country. They have every. one, by their pa- 
tience, their Jabor, and their talents; by their virtues, 
and by their intelligence; gained for themselves high 
reputations. They have obtained the rich reward of 
their country’s confidence and their country’s honors ; 
and to suppose that they would, by one bad or vicious 
act, destroy the rich inheritance of a good fame, is to as- 
cribe to them a depravity of art, and a want of sense, that 
their whole lives, and every act of their lives, coniradict. 
Are men who have risen, step by step, from office to of- 
fice, through a long course of public service, until they 
have reached the highest honors in the gift ofa Free 
People, to be disparaged and disgraced by the breath of 
party malevolence? Sir, I have shown you that these 
men are competent to all the de@ties of the high stations 
they fill; their long public and faithful services offer a 
strong guarantee to the public confidence. If additional 
evidence is required, they have*it to give; itis to be 
found in their private and public virtues, in their love of 
country and their love of liberty ; in the desire every ho- 
norable man must have to preserve his fame, and hand it 
down to posterity unimpaired. What better legacy can 
a man leave his offspring than an honest fame ? How bet- 
ter can he secure to himself the public gratitude and the 
public confidence, than by an honest, faithful, and able 
discharge of his public duties? Sir, there is nothing in 
the lives, character, or condition of these men, that should 
excite suspicion or distrust ; butevery thing to invite our 
confidence and our reliance on their virtues, their integ- 
rity, capacity, and their devotion to-their country and its 
best interests. And who are the men they propose to 
substitute for these long-tried and faithful patriots and 
statesmen, when they shall have destroyed their reputa- 
tion, and the public confidence in them >. Lei us hear 
who they are. Sir, I defy them to present to this nation 
a President and Cabinct of such men. Where will they 
find them? Will they be found in the ranks of the Op- 
position ? SEA 

Let gentlemen denounce and abuse them in this House 
—let all the menial presses of the Opposition, set up, and 
to be set up, throughout the nation, follow in harmonious 
concord, and let them, in addition to the denunciations 
here, add all the abuse, all the misrepresentation, all the 
bitter outpourings of their malignity and their vengeance. 
Itis, after all, but the wailings of disappointed ambition, 
which, in every step it advances, leaves the evidence of 
its disregard to the country’s welfare, of disregard of mo- 
ral integrity and political virtue ; indeed, a total disregard 
of the means employed to arrive at the end in view sand 
that end is the power and control of the destinies of this 
free and yet happy country. ‘The object and the end is 
power and office. Si, Isay the introduction of any man 
into power, by the means employed, is more to be de- 
precated, and is more alarming to the cause of freedom 
and the morals of the country, than any want of qualifica- 
tion or objectionable traits of character, which may be 
found in any individual, whom it may be the object of 
suchan Opposition to place in power My objection to 
the means is stronger than to the man, though I have cer- 
tainly strong objections to both. f t 

Sir, there is another view of this subject, that is of 
some importance to the nation, _ It is a comparison of the 

olicy, which the present Administration favors, with that 
which the Opposition will act upon it they get into 
power. This isa part of the subject which invites the 
serious consideration of every man in the nation. The 
interests of the farmer, the planter, the mechanic, the la- 
borer, the merchant, the manufacturer, the navigator-— 
all ave concerned. I gather my opinion of the course 
from the sources which 


are open to every one, 
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An honorable peace with all nations; commerce and 
friendly intercourse with all nations ; based on the prin 
ciples of equality and reciprocity. That the General Go- 
vernment and the State Governments should each re- 
volve within their respective spheres, and neither en- 
croach upon the rights of the other ; that it is essential to 
the preservation of our institutions, atid promotion of the 
happiness of the People, that peace; amity, friendship, 
and confidence, should subsist between the States res- 
pectively,fand between the General Government and the 
State Governments; that differences cf opinion ought to 
be settled by an appeal to reason... That Congress has 
-power to make Roads and Canals for national purposes ; 
and that a facility of internal intercourse and commerce, 
will not only be most highly beneficial to the country, 
but it has a tendency to preserve our Union. ‘That pro- 
tection to the labor and industry of the country is essen- 


tial to its prosperity, its independence, and its happiness. | 


That the present Army ®f the United States is sufficient 
for the purposes it was intended for, and no increase has 
been thought of. That the Navy ought not to be in- 
creased farther than the finish of those vessels now on 
hand, and. to procure more materials, ‘That the fortifi- 
cation of the country ought to proceed according to its 
means. ‘That the expenditure of the public money ought 
to be confiried to necessary, proper, and useful objects. 
That economy and accountability should be observed in 
‘every-Department, ‘That the public debt ought to be 
eedily discharged. 
AN these. things, I think, may be gathered from the 


of the Heads of the Departments who form his Cabinet, 


as well as fromthe general tenor and course of their 


lives, and their known political principles. When the 
public debt is paid, which all men now agree will be 
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go farther—they have declared that such laws are dis. 
honest, that they are acts of robbery. The politicians of 
this same region of country, with some exceptions, de- 
clare, thatit is unconstitutional for the General Govern. 
ment to construct roads or canals; but that it is quite 
constitutional to build light-houses, wharves, and con- 
struct harbors to facilitate commerce with foreigners. 
Now, sir, these are the politicians and the statesmen who 
are against this Administration, and are using every ef- 
fort to bring inthe Opposition candidate. If they be- 
lieved he would advocate Internal Improvement and the 
protection of American industry, do you believe they 
would show so much zeal in his behalf—go such lengths 
as they do in his cause? Again: If he were to pursue 
| the same policy on these two great subjects, which this 
! Administration favors, would they not oppose him as they 
| do Mr. Adams? And if his own southern friends turn 
against him, where would he find support ? Could he 
| expect it from the friends of the President and the Cabi- 
inet, upon whom they have bestowed volumes of abuse ? 
The conclusion is clear and ine¥itable—he will have to 
| go with his friends. But do not let me be here misun- 
| derstood: I do not mean to say, that, if he should be for 
correct measures, the friends of this Administration would 
| not support the measures ; that they would do, for the 
sake of the measures and the love of their country ; but, 
that they could not, after such a system of abuse, support 
his pretensions ; and, after he loses his anti-internal im- 
| provement friends, andhis friends opposed to the. protec- 
| tion of American industry, he will have few, very few, 
left. And hence, the conclusion is irresistibly true, that 
| he must go with his friends. But are these all the difficul- 
| ties he would have to encounter? One portion of his 
; most zealous supporters are ultras in the construction of 
the powers of the General Government; another part are 


within a few years, provided neither war nor misfortunes | ultras in the construction of the powers of the State Go- 
visit our country, we shall then have a surplus revenue of! yernment; and they were formerly, as I have shown, op- 


ten millions annually—-which can be employed in great 
national works, such as Roads and Canals, opening the 
navigable water courses of the country, and affording 
every possible aid and encouragement to the industry 
and commerce of the country ; and how inuch better 
would it be tolay itout on such objects, than to expend 
it in building forts, fortifications, and an overgrown and 
burthensome Navy—the creation of offices, and the maim- 
tenance of idlers. 

Now, sir, what are the policy and principles upon 
which the Opposition would administer the Government, 
should they ever get the power into their hands? Where 
shall we look for their policy and their principles ? Shall 
we look to their candidate, or to the supporters of that 
candidate ? 
his opinions about measures, and shall say nothing. But 
I think we may find sufficient evidence to arrive at an an- 
swer to the inquiry by turning our attention to his warmest 
and most zealous supporters. First, then, I would call your 
attention to the celebrated resolutions of Mr. Giles, in 
the Virginia Legislature ; and let it be taken into the ac- 


As to their candidate, I know but little of 


posed to each other. And which party will yield their 
| opinions on their candidate coming into power? Butin 
regard to Internal Improvement and the protection of do- 
| mestic industry, they probably pretty generally agree, 
| and have denounced both as unconstitutional, and. the 
| Tariff as an act of robbery. They will be bound, when 
| they, get into power, to dismiss the subject of Internat 
' Improvement and to repeal the Tariff. This we must be- 
| lieve, unless we shall believe them insincere ; and no one 
| can doubt their sincerity in opposing these measures, af. 
ter so many acts of hostility against them. Then let us 
| suppose the. subject of Internal improvement abandon- 
ed, and the Tariff repealed. Then shall we see the 
manufactures of the country go down, the mechanics 
without employment, the farmers without sale for even 
that small share of their surplus produce and stock now 
consumed by the various manufacturers of the country. 
We must again go to Old England for woollens. and cot- 
tons, for saddles and bridles, and shoes and hats, iron and 
lead, and even the hoes we weed our fields with. This 
may do, in the imagination of some, well enough, for 


count that most of the prominent men of Virginia who | those immediately on the sea-board, but it would bea rui- 
now control her destinies are the new born friends and | nous state of things for the interior of the country. And 


admirers of the Opposition Candidate. - Virginia, as Go- | then, 
yernor Tyler has truly said, was decidedly for Mr. Adams, | should we get money to pay the public debt ? 


Where 
Where 


too, what would become of our revenue ? 


next to Mr. Crawford. What has produced this change ? | would be that surplus revenue, whieh, according to the 
Let those resolutions, which passed by a vote of two to | newfangled, and I had like to have said, time-serving doc- 
one, tell ; and whatever else may be pretended, the cause | trine that is now advanced by some of the Opposition, is 
is, because Mr. Adams is the open and declared friend | to be divided among the States for the purposes of In- 
of Internal Improvement and of the protection of Ameri- | ternal Improvement ? The answer is, you would have 
can industry. Are not all the cotton growing Stafes!none. No, sir; the revenue would not be sufficient for 
claimed to be the supporters of the same Candidate? We | the support of Government, if it would be worth sup- 
know and see that these States are opposed to the Tariff. | porting, in such a state of things. They would have to 
What is the Janguage held.by the politicians generally | resort to direct taxes and internal duties—systems the 
of the cotton growing States ? „Itis, that a Tariff for the | most odious to our constituents, and distressing to our 
protection of domestic industry is unconstitutional : they | country. And what would they have to pay with, when 
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we have ceased to protect their industry and their enter- | of office ? 


prise? Nothing—they would have nothing to pay with. 
Such a course of things, sir, reminds me of the condition 
of the fields and lands which I have seen in the lower 
counties of Maryland and Virginia—exhausted, worn out, 
and washed into gulleys ; reduced to their present unpro- 
ductive and ruined condition in raising tobacco to pur- 
chase the necessaries and comforts of life from English 
workshops. Twenty yearsof such a policy would bring 
this country to a condition of poverty and distress that I 
cannot describe. We that live beyond the mountains 
might. get to market as we could, with all nature’s ob- 
structions which lie in our way, over land or on water 

These are the principles we have to test in the coming 
election, and all the abuse or denunciation which have 
been or may be cast on the Administration, are only calcu- 
lated, if not intended, to divert the attention of the Peo- 
ple from the merits of the contest. Show me a time, in 
the annals of this country, when public affairs were bet- 
ter conducted, or carried on more smoothly, the peace of 
the country better preserved, and its prosperity more ad- 
vanced. Show me the Administration that has expended 
less money and paid more of the public debt than this 
has done, according to the time it has been in power. The 
fortifications have been continued, the Navy has been 
nearly completed, all the useful public establishments of 
the country have been preserved. Men who wanted of. 
fice for themselves or their friends, and have been disap- 
pointed, will complain; but where isthe cause which 
calls for the complaints of the People? All is peace, all 
is quiet ; we are disturbed only by the clamorings of the 
Opposition, and the delay which they interpose in the 
fairs of the country. 

I am apprised that there are those, sir, who profess to 
rest their opposition to this Administration upon charges: 
made against the President and Secretary of State, of 
coalition, &c. The Secretary of State did vote for Mr. 
Adams; and I might ask many, who arc now arrayed 
against the Administration, if they would not have done 
so? I mightask some—yes ; the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. 8.1—if he does not know some who made 
earnest and solemnvappeals to members who were un- 
committed, saying, Save the nation, save the nation, by 
the election of Mr. Adams ; and who are now to be found 
arrayed among the foremost of the Opposition? What 
has caused thischange, belongs to them to explain. Some 
pretend it is because Mr. Adams offered, and Mr, Clay 
accepted, the office of Secretary of State. 
office ; it was created for the benefit of the country ; and 
in discharging the duties of the office, he is serving his 
country. But suppose the association between the Pre- 
sident and Secretary was altogether of a private charac- 
ter, where is the objection to it? Where is the man, in 
this orany other country, whose character, whose talents, 
and whose virtues, are more conspicuous than the Presi 
dent’s ? These men ought to be upon terms of the 
closestintimacy ; it is highly honorable to both, and the 
interest of the country requires their united services. Sir, 
how inconsistent are some driven to be. Not long since, 
at a dinner, T think in this place, a friend of General 
Jackson’s drank a toast, which was published : “ John 
Q. Adams, the able defender of Gen. Andrew Jackson.” 
When the public conduct of their candidate needs de 
fence, Mr. Adams is the greatest and the finest man m 
the nation. When they want his office, why then, he is 
every thing or any thing but what an honest man ought 
to be ; this isa specimen of their consistency. But Mr. 
Clay is Secretary of State—that’s the point. Can they 
charge him with eagerness for office? He was offered a 
place in the Cabinet by Mr. Madison, and he was again 
offered and pressed by Mr. Monroe to accept the Head of 
one of the Departments, when he cameinto office. Does 
not this show, that he was neither greedy nor ambitious 


ai | 


His a public | 


I put it to the Opposition to point to the man 
who has higher qualifications for the office; a man 
better suited, and more capable of discharging all its 
high and responsible duties: or can they even point me 
to one that is his: equal? What is there, then, that 
should have prevented the one from offering, and the 
other from accepting ? But, it is said there was a differ- 
ence between them. Yes, sir; and their enemies have 
not failed to magnify that difference. They differed in 
opinion, too, at Ghent, upon the construction of the Treaty 
of 1783, and their instructions about the navigation of the 
Mississippi and the Fisheries. TI suppose the gentlemen 


‘| will admit, if Mr. Adams was wrong, that Mr. Gallatin 


was also wrong : for he and Mr. Adams agreed in opinion, 
That question is settled, and can never again occur. I 
have no doubt some gentlemen would be glad to see a 
quarrel between them. Whatever that difference was, 
it concerned themselves, and not the country ; and it is 
their enemies who concern themselves about it. Ido 
know, and so do hundreds know, that the interchanges 
of civility and social intercourse between them was not 
interrupted by it ; and that of itself is the best evidence 
that it was not, nor is not, of sufficient magnitude, or of a 
character, to prevent their affording to their country their 
joint cxertionsand hearty co-operation in its service. But, 
sir, if we must talk about these things, 1 would, in turn, 
ask gentlemen who we find now united inthe Opposition, 
if they had not inveterate dislikes and variances, ofa more 
deep and implacable nature than ever existed ‘between 
the President and Secretary of State, to reconcile, or in 
some way to dispose of ? Before they got together, there 
were not only personal dislikes to overcome, but there 
were political differences to reconcile. Some were ultras 
in the construction of the Federal Constitution, that went 
to the destruction of State rights ; others were ultras in 
the construction of State rights, and carried their con- 
struction so far as to leave the General Government al- 
most powerless. Will they surrender their doctrines, 
about which they have said so much, about which they 
have so widely differed ? for they are so very opposite 
they cannot stand together. Will all their political dif- 
ferences, and asperities, and heart-burnings, be buried in 
| thesuccess of their candidate ? Will the past be forgot- 
ten ? Willthey ie down together, satisfied with office 
and with power, and think no more of the. principles 
they have advocated, nor the differences that divided 
? Anudyct they talk of differences between the 


} 
i them ? 
President and the Secretary. What principles have they 
Mr? Clay, in accepting the 


!compromiscd ? None. 
office, yielded none of his opinions ; the President has 
| yielded none of his. ‘There was no difference of opinion 
| between them, in regard to the great interests and mea- 
sures of the country ; they had no discordant political 
opinions to reconcile or to compromise. Each can main- 
tain his own doctrines, his own views of the p»blic inter- 
est and public measures, and yet go together, because 
they are agreed. Henry Clay is still Henry Clay, and the 
President is still himself. Neither have changed their 
political creeds. When gentlemen come here to make 
charges against others, they should come asa man is re- 
quired to go into a Court of Chancery—with clean hands ; 
and, ifthey will bring such chargesagainst those distingui,h- 
edand faithful public servants, it is proper to let the People 
understand the attitude in which they stood, and that in 
which they now stand, and Ict them decide. J have no 
disposition to question the motives of any one. But can 
gentlemen expect to arraign, day after day, my friends 
and the Administration, upon such groundless imputations, 
and that I will be silent ? 

We have heard another charge, time after time repeat- 
ed, against the President, that he had apostatized from 
the Federalists. There was atime, when this tale would 
bear telling, in some parts of the country, and it may do 
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yet, where his early public life is not known. The charge 
was always founded more on presumption than on facts ; 
but let us see how this matter really stands. During the 
conflicts of party, between the elder Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Jefferson, the President was abroad upon public business. 
He, of course, could have had no part in it. Some time 
after the elevation of Mr. Jefferson, he returned home, 
and, after his return, he was elected, by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, to the Senate of the United States ; and; 
I freely admit, that he acted generally with the members 
from his section of the Union. It was natural he should 


do so; it is what we all generally do—go for the policy of 


our own sections. But, Sir, when we became involved in 
conflicts with foreign powers; when British outrage was 
committed upon our commerce, upon our vessels, and upon 
our People, whtre then was this man found? Was he 
found in the ranks of the opposers of Mr. Jefferson’s Ad- 
ministration ? Was he found on the side of the British 
aggression as the Federalists then were ? No, Sir : Look 
to the Republican meetings held in Boston—there you 
will find him, acting with the patriot Elbridge Gerry, in 
resolves to support the country. A crisis had arrived, 
when it was necessary men should -take sides, and Mr. 
Adams did not hesitate a moment: he was found in the 
Republican ranks—he was for his country. It is but ne- 
cessary to look to those resolutions ; to the letters of Mr. 
Adams, which were some time after written, and have 
been publistied to the world, to establish the fact beyond 
all doubt: And when he returned to the Senate of the 
United States, at the next session, he did support, in all 
things, the Administration of Mr. Jefferson, and continued 
to doso. He has ever since been in public life, with the 
exception of ashort period, and has been employed in 
the most conspicuous stations, by each successive Admin- 
jstration. So that the tale about his vote on the Embar- 
go being the first act of a decided stand in the Republican 
ranks, is not true. There is no one act in his public life, 
which has come to my knowledge, to show, that he really 
ever belonged to that party in this country, who were 
opposing their own country, in its defence against British 
aggression. It may be true, that, while the politicians of 
this country were divided in opinion, about the contest 
between England and France, that his opinion of Bona- 
parte was so unfavorable, that he did not agree in opinion 
with those who looked for the freedom of France to re- 
sult from that man’s ambition ; and, therefore, in regard to 
the mere abstract question or opinion about the views, 
and designs, and contests of the European Powers, among 
themselves, itis believed he thought with those who were 
called Federualists. But, as I before said, when this coun- 
try became involved ina dispute with any foreign Power ; 
when Great Britain commenced her depredations and 
outrages against us; he took decided ground in favor of 
his own country, and, in no controversy between this 
nation and any other, did he ever take part against his 
own country.. He was found on her side—he was, as an 
American should be, always for his country. This I be- 
lieve to be a truc state of facts; and how unmerited, 
then, isthe imputation of his having apostatized from Fed- 
eralism. Before such a charge is made, it ought to be 
shown that he ever really belonged to them, in thesense 
in which that term is generally understood. 

This charge was literally worn out before the last elec- 
tion; in some parts of the country, and it is now raised up 
again, I suppose, because no better can be found ; and, 
after all, they are obliged to admit that he has been a true 

tepublican for the last twenty years : and they bave to go 
back anterior to that time, to bring up this charge of 
apostacy, as unfounded as I believe it to be; an imputa- 
tion, too, which is now used by. gentlemen, who, not 
very long ago, were very willing, andsome of them very 
anxious, to see him made President next to their favorite, 

ir, I believe Mr. Adams to be as pure a man, and as true 


a Republican, as any man in the United States ; and Ibe- 
lieve him as’ much devoted to the liberty, the honor, the 
interests, and glory of our highly favored country, as any 
one living. — Sir, I should not have troubled you with 
these remarks, but for the observations which fell from 
the gentleman from North Carolina, and others on his 
side. This charge, at one time, did not present an insu- 
perable obstacle to them, to his being made Presi- 
dent : and it is for the gentlemen to say how it has, 
at so latea day, berome so formidable an objection with 
them. 

The gentleman from North Carolina tells us, that it 
seemsto be the policy of the present Administration to 
put out those who Mr. Jefferson put in ; and he wishes to 
be informed whether such is the policy. I ask the gen- 
tleman where is the evidence of this Administration ha- 
ving turned out any one putin by Mr. Jefferson? and let 
the appointment of Albert Gallatin, as our Minister to 
England, who was one of Mr. Jefferson’s cabinet, answer 
his inquiry. I know, sir, that complaints have been 
made, through the menial presses of the Opposition, about 
the appointment of Rufus King; and what is it they do 
not complain of? Iask gentlemen in the Opposition to 
answer these questions. I have no prepossessions for 
that individual. But, sir, who is this Rufus King, whose 
appointment has been blazoned forth and noised through- 
out the world? It is admitted on all hands that he was a 
Federalist, and a distinguished Federalist : for he isa man 
of acknowledged talents; this is conceded to him by 
friends and enemies. But when the war came, though 
he opposed its coming, yet we find him aiding and sup- 
porting Governor Tompkins, of New York, in the support 
of the war ; and, on the exertions of Governor Tompkins 
much, yes, much depended. After the war was over, 
Mr. King was elected by the Republican and patriotic 
State of New-York to the Senate of the United States, 
Having served out his term, he wasa second time elected; 
and, I believe, unanimously, or without serious opposition, 
also, by a Republican Legislature. He was chosen a mem- 
ber of the late Convention of that State to revise the Con- 
stitution, He served out his last term in the Senate, and 
could, itis believed, have again been elected. Now, sin, 
which is most competent to decide upon the merits or de- 
merits of Mr. King—the People of New-York and the Le- 
gislature of New-York, or the Opposition presses? Let 
that question be answered before we hear any more about 
his appointment, and then let the public judge whether 
it was right or wrong. i 

The gentleman from North Carolina has been pleas« 
to call this Administration the amalgamating Administra- 
tion. What authority has he for giving it that name ? 
Where is his evidence of the fact? Mr. Monroe was 
pressed to make his administration so, and that, too, by 
the gentleman’s candidate ; and he ought, before he 
talked about amalgamation and federalism, to have re- 
membered the celebrated letter of Gen Jackson, now 
his candidate, written to Mr, Monroe, pressing him to ex- 
tinguish the monster party—yes, and pressing him to put 
a Federal gentleman in his cabinet ; but Mr. Monroe refu- 
sed to do either; yet he can charge this Administration 
with’ amalgamation, and with appointing Federalists. 
The present Administration is composed of Republicans 5 
every member of the Cabinet“ are staunch Republicans ; 
they have been tried ; in all the party conflicts of their 
times, they have taken conspicuous parts, and they have 
always proved true, and are yet true. , 

Another singular assertion made by the gentleman js, 
that the Federalists all support the Administration. If 
this were matter of any consequence, as to the effect it 
could have upon the principles and medsures of the Ad- 
ministration, | would refer him to the gentleman from 
Maryland, [ Mr. Donsey] who ought to know ; and who 
gays, on the publication of General Jackson’s letter, re- 
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commending to Mr. Monroe to exterminate the monster 
party, that the great body of the Federalists went over to 
the General, where they have ever since been. We all 
know that Col. Timothy Pickering, of Federal memory, 
and the head of the old Federal party, is opposed to Mr. 
Adams, and, I presume, is now to be found in that gentle- 
man’s ranks. re 

We have heard, too, a great deal about combinations, 
and coalitions, imputed to the President, the Secretary of 
State, and, I believe, the Administration, _ generally. 
The President and his Cabinet are uniting their efforts 
and endeavors to serve and promote the best and dearest 
interests of the country. If they be called a coalition, it 
is a constitutional one ; if they be said to be combined, it 
is to afford all the strength of their minds and their ener 
gies, for the faithful discharge of public duties ; if they be 
called a combination or coalition for any other view or 
purpose, it will not be true. But, sir, what sort of a com- 
bination is this we hear of? If it be true that such a letter 
was written, and the extract be correct which we find in 
the Richmond Whig, we have high and undoubted evi- 
dence ofa combination forming, and to be formed, for the 
promotion of the election of General Jackson. The gen- 
tlemen have introduced newspapers on their side. It isa 
newspaper subject. Newspaper proof is just as good on 
one sideas the other : it is only taking gentlemen on their 
own ground. But ifitbe a true extract that the editor 
has published, we have high and undoubted authority— 
a member of this House, whose veracity and honor no one 
will presume to question, that ‘the combinations for ef- 
fecting the elevation of General Jackson, were nearly 
complete.” 

If this be true, does it become gentlemen to charge the 
Administration with combinations or coalitions, or any bo- 
dy else? And they ought to remember, that often repeat- 
ing these charges adds nothing to theirtruth. They were 
unfounded in the beginning ; they will be so tothe end, 
repeat them as often as they may. ‘The lives and charac- 
ters of the men who compose the Administration are not 
to be affected by mere suspicion, existing only in the heat 
and zeal of the Opposition. i 

If gentlemen ave in earnest when they speak confi- 
dently of the election of thcir candidate, where is the 
necessity of their combinations to effect what they so 
confidently anticipate ? or, is it not rather to be appre- 
hended that they have despaired of the success of their 
cause, and, therefore, it is, that they are driven to form 
“combinations ?” 

If they believed General Jackson would be elected, 
and that he ought to be elected, would they not rely up- 
on their jadgments—at least upon the justice of their 
eause, for the result? No combinations would then be 
necessary. But, if they really believe that the People 
are against him, and, moreover, that he ought not, for 
the interest of the country. to be elected, then, in order 
to defeat the will of the People, and thwart the mea- 
sures of the country, some step may be necessary to be 
resorted to ; and, in such cases, and to promote such pur- 
poses, combinations are the engines generally made use 
of to produce successful results to the designs of the few 
who shall be engaged init. Does a good cause require 
combinations ? 

if gentlemen in the Opposition have in view the pro- 
motion of the public interest, in the election of General 
Jackson, let them lay their views and measures before the 
People, and let the People decide. There is no danger 
but the People will decide correctly. If the measures 
of this Administration are wrong, and they propose bet- 
ter measures in lieu of them, the People will decide for 
them ; but, if their measures and objects cannot bear 
open-day investigation, or if they have no measures in 
view, but are solely aiming for power, then, truly, their 
eause is such a one as requires combinations to force it 
upon the country. 


Se ae eee Ted 


The present Administration relies, for the support of 
the People, upon their principles and their measures. 
It is upon the People this Administration relies, and not 
upon party. Combinations cannot have their reliance, 
it seems to me, upon the People, but rather on their 
adroitness in inventions and management to control the 
People ; and the whole.reliance ofany combination must 
be upon a party—a combined party. Combinations to 
pull down and to put up men, never did, in my opinion, 
and neyer will, act with reference to the public good ; 
their objects, their views, are all absorbed in individual 
promotion ; I am, therefore, opposed to combinations. 
If this Administration do not manage the public affairs 
well, it will need no combinations to put them out. If 
they do manage well, and show they are faithful to their 
trusts, I do not see that the country is to be benefitted by 
combinations to oust them, especially as we do not ex- 
actly perceive all the objects of the combination. 1 
have always been suspicious of combinations ; they are 
sometimes dangerous things in any country, and never 
can be necessary for good purposes, in any country 
where the People are free. 

But, how can the gentlemen in the Opposition recon- 
cile what they profess to believe, viz. that their candi- 
date is the candidate of the People, and will, therefore. 
be elected, with the necessity of a combination ? If the 
first be true, the last cannot be necessary ; and if the last 
be necessary, the former cannot be so. No men are go- 
ing to put themselves to extraordinary pains, and trouble 
and expense, to effect an object which will be effected 
without. 

Combinations to elevate individuals are not 
in their grasp after power, to consider what is right, or 
what is wrong ; their object is success : the public good 
is always a secondary object, if it forms or comes within 
the scope of their considerations at all, and the peace 
and harmony, and prosperity, and happiness, of the 
country, will have but little share in their deliberations 
if they should be even thought of. So you will per. 
ceive, Sir, from my opinion of combinations, that 1 am 
altogether opposed to them; nor do I believe the Peo- 
ple will take any particular fancy to them, nor look upon 
them as at all necessary to guard their rights, or to se- 
cure them. 

The gentleman from North Carolina takes occasion to 
drag into this debate the Panama Mission, in order to in- 
form us that he had no confidence in the President and 
that he wished the House, upon that occasion, to ex- 
press a want of confidence, and that they did so, by a 
vote on a certain resolution. It was unnecessary for him 
to have referred to that case, to afford us evidence that 
he was in the Opposition; he has given us sufficient 
proof of the fact, on the present occasion. And as to 
the resolution he speaks of, it was voted out by a large 
majority, and is consigned to the tomb of the’ Capulets 
—where every attempt, of party purpose, to thwart the 
interests of the country, or to affect an individual ought 
to follow. , 

He said, too, I will here remark, that. the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Warren} was the editor of a newspaper 
in 1800-1; he must, indeed, have been a smart boy, as 
he then was only about seventeen. He happened to be 
mistaken in the fact, and he is mistaken, too, in suppos- 
ing that gentleman introduced the subject of the post 
office contracts to screen the Secretary. That subject 
can have nothing to do with the Secretary of State, ex- 
cept in the gentleman’s imagination. I will not say it is 
the case with him, but very certain it is, that there are 
some, who are in the habit of ascribing to the Secretary 
almost every thing that is done, or that happens. It 
would, indeed, seem, that some persons suffer their 
minds to be very mach troubled by this bold and dar- 
ing man,” as he called him. The Secretary nor his 
i friends ever sought to ineulpate any one, or thought it. 
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necessary to do so, to’ shield him. His conduct needs no 
shield but that of truth and justice. 

We have heard much of the course of Mr. Jefferson, 
during this debate. No man better understood the ma- 


nagement of public affairs, sovas to carry on the Govern- 
I believe it is admitted on all hands that 


ment smoothly. 
he neither retained in public employment, nor put into 


office; any person who was not disposed to do justice to 


his Administration, and I think he was perfectly right ; 


and, if there be any blame imputable to this Administra- 
tion, it is because it- has not dismissed from public em- 
ployment every one that abuses and misrepresents its mo- 


tives, and secretly plots its destruction. 

It has occurred to me to correct a small error, which 
has not been noticed. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina set out with saying, the Secretary had made sixteen 
changes in the papers to print the laws. If it is meant 
for the two years he has been in office, it may be right. 
{can make out but ten in the return sent to this House 
at the last Session : how many changes have been for 
this Session I do not know. 

To use an expression which fell from a gentleman on 
the other side, we have, indeed, “fallen on evil times,” 
when honest and honorable men cannot speak openly 
the honest conviction of their minds, without bringing 
down on them the vengeance and detraction of the Op- 
position prints. 
vernor Tyler, of Virginia, who, for writing a letter to Mr. 


Clay, approving his course, has incurred the displeasure 
and the animadversions of the leading print at Rich- 
I will take occasion again to refer to a newspa- 


mond. 
per. Governor ‘Tyler, in speaking of his letter to Mr. 
Clay, says: ‘It is, then, perfectly wue, that I wrote to 
« Mr, Clay in the Spring of 1825. It is also true that I 
“ approved of his course growing out of the Presidential 
e Election, and concurred with him most emphatically in 
« the result of his vote. It is equally so, that I esteemed 
« Mr, Adams as decidedly better qualified for the Presi- 
“ dency than General Jackson ; and that I would have 
«e yoted for him after Mr. Grawford’s chance of success 
e was over. To this effect, I wrote to Mr. Clay in terms 
“ of perfect frankness.” 

In another part of the same letter, Governor Tyler 
says: ‘The fact is undeniable, that a majority of the 
«Electoral College of Virginia, if Mr. Crawford had 
« been removed by the hand of death, would have vot- 
« ed for Mr. Adams. Lassert it fearlessly.” For writing 
the letter to Mr. Clay which is described in the extract 
which I have read, this distinguished man, who is now 
Governor of that State, has been, it seems, assailed by 
the Enquirer. Andis this the temper of the Oppsi- 
tion? ‘That an honest man cannot fearlessly express his 
honest convictions, without censure! Governor Tyler, 
in this. same letter, speaks of the respectability of that 
print. If he had been apprised ofa fact known here, it 
would not have added much to the credit of the Editor, 
in his opinion, or in that of any one else. Same time 
ago, I saw a publication in that ptint; purporting to be a 
letter from a Member of Congress, in which the writer 

‘stated that he had just then returned from the Presi- 
. dent’s, where he had been—it was New Year—and he 
had been in the East Room of the house, and he spoke 
of it as most splendidly furnished out of the twenty-five 
thousand dollars appropriated at the last Session. Now, 
every member of this House does know, that not one 
cent of that money has been drawn from the Treasury ; 
and every man and woman, boy and girl, who ‘was at the 
President’s on New Year, knows that there was no furni- 
ture in the room, excepta few old chairs, and an old set- 
tee or two, altogether worth but a very few dollars. Now 
itis impossible, to my mind, that any Member of Con- 
gress could have written such aletter; I have no thought 
or belief any Member did write it. The Editor has been 


My allusion is, more especially, to Go- 


so credulous as to suffer himself to be imposed upon by 
some anonymous writer, or he has wittingly imposed it 
on his readers. What could have been the object for 
the publication of such a letter, I cannot conceive, un- 
less it was to add to that excitement which had already 
been created there against the President. 

I put it to the world to say, if a good cause cam re- 
quire the indiscriminate abuse of all who dare speak the 
honest truth. Gentlemen talk about gagging presses— 
what would they call such an attempt as that made on 
the Governor of the Ancient Dominion—and it ia not on 
him only that such attempts are made—but to deter ho- 
nest men from speaking the truth? A good cause never 
required the truth to be silenced. A bad cause seldom 
proves successful, unless truth can be obscured, intimi- 
dated, beaten out of countenance, or driven out of fash- 
ion. Let the People look to these things, Jest they be 
led astray by the violence of abuse, and the indulgence 
of misrepresentation, which we every day witness, in 
certain prints. 

In conclusion, 1 will remark, that the apology for the 
time I have occupied, and the subjeets to which my ob- 
servations have extended, will be found in the course and 
character of the debate.in which gentlemen on the other 
side have thought proper to indulge. 
not travelled beyond them. 1 have felt it duc to the oc- 
casion, and to those patriots and statesmen who I believe 
to be faithfully admininistering the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government—I have felt it due to the cause 
of truth, and to the cause of my country—to offer the 
remarks I have made. : 

If the motion to amend the resolution, by striking out 
that pert of it which calls for reasons or causes, shall pre- 
vail, I shall make no objection to the resolution. 

Mr. HOUSTON rose to reply, but, as the hour was 
nearly spent, he deferred what he intended to say tiil 
to-morrow. 


MILITARY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


‘The engrossed bill making appropriations for the Mili- 
tary service of the United States for the year 1827, was 
read a third time : and the question being on its passage, 

Mr. McLANE said, that he was aware of the importance 
of the time of the House, He had intended yesterday to 
make some observations; but the course which the de- 
bate took was such as to render it improper for him to 
interpose any remarks of a general nature. He recom- 
mended that appropriations should be confined, as far as 
practicable, to specific objects. Some observations which 
he had formerly made, had been construed here and else- 
where into an attack on the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He wished now to state, that, in the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Rives] that gentleman bad 
gone beyond what he (Mr. McL.] had intended. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts went off into a defence of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

[Mr. DWIGHT explained. 
own views. ] 

Mr. MCLANE resumed : The Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
exhibited too much sensitiveness, when expositions of the 
state of the Treasury were made, attributing them to a 
desire to assail him, This great sensitiveness was better 
calculated to invite than to repel attack, He thought, 
that, if gentlemen entered the field with a flourish of 
trumpets, where there was no enemy, it was the very 
way to provoke attack. He did not rise, however, to at- 
tack, but only to defend what he had before said. When 
he before mentioned that there was a deficit in the public 
Treasury, he did not mean to impute any censyre to any 
member of the present Administration. It was the result 
of former years. He would state now, that there was not 
in the public Treasury, on the first of January, 1827, suf- 


| ficient to pay the appropriations charged against it. He 


He had only expressed his 


I conceive I have. 
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went into a statement of figures. If the report had been 
correct which had been received from the Treasury, there 
would have been upwards of two millions in the Treasury 
on the first of January, 1827. But the Secretary had 
committed an error of half a million. The Secretary es- 
timated the receipts of 1826 at twenty-four millions. 
Whon he sent his report, at this session, he had before him 
the receipts of the three first quarters. He deducted 
there from the twenty-four millions; and then put down 
the balance as the receipts of the fourth quarter, which 
made his statement correct. On applying to the Trea- 
sury to ascertain the actual receipts of the fourth quarter, 
it was found that the receipts had fallen short as much as 
750,000 dollars. There was also a deficiency in the re: 
ceipts from public lands. On taking the whole of the 
items, it appears that the deficiency altogether.was about 
half a million. This, then, would reduce. the balance in 
the Treasury to less than one and a half million, being 
1,466,000 dollars. Is this applicable to the publie debt ? 
Has it been so appropriated and applied? It has. 

The difference between him and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is, that, as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts argues, if this balance is applied to the sinking fund, 
there will be a deficit in the Treasury. But the gentle- 
from Maine [Mr. Serague] says this is not chargeable on 
the revenue. The gentleman from Massachusetts had 
argued that the Treasury is not bound to pay more than 
ten millions to the sinking fund, unless a balance of two 
millions shall be left in the Treasury. He did not take 
the same view of the act, which he read, and which he 
insisted made the appropriation, which would therefore be 
chargeable to the Treasury, without any new act of Jegis- 
lation. He insisted that this ten millions is therefore to 
be paid, before a cent can be taken from the Treasury for 
any other purpose. Thisis to be taken out, as long as 
the law stands, before any money can be taken for any 
other purpose. The ten millions is a sacred fund to be 
taken in preference to any appropriation of Congress ; and 
if there should then remain in the Treasury above two mil- 
lions, the surplus may be paid to the discharge of the 
public debt, in addition to the ten millions. 

Mr. McL. then stated the origin and use of the surplus 
fund. If ten millions had been appropriated for the Navy 
before the act of 1795, creating the surplus fund, the Se- 
retary could have drawn for this on the ‘Treasury at any 
time within the three years: he was not compelicd to 
draw it within the year in which it was appropriated. If 
the Secretary could do this, surely the balance in the 
Treasury, when the Treasury is behind in its payment of 
the ten millions to the sinking fund, may be called for in 
any subsequent year. It ought to be so applied, at all 
events, in preference to every other object. 

The operation of the sinking fund is simple. There are 
certain Commissioners in whom are vested this ten millions 
annually, which they are directed to lay out in the pur- 
chase of stock. 1f, in one year, stock should be above 
par, and none could be bought ; and if, in the next year, 
it should fall below par, could it be said that the ten mil- 
lions might be otherwise applied, so that, when the Com- 
missioners wish it, to avail themselves of the fall of the 
stocks, it should not be within their reach? He put an- 
other case corroborative of this view. 

In reply to what had been said as to this being an obli- 
gation to ourselves, he contended that it was so; but it 
was also an obligation of good policy and of good faith, 
and one which every consideration called on us to fulfil. 

He repeated, that the balance in the Treasury is every 
year liable to be appropriated to this object. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts had said the arrearages had ac- 
cumulated year after year, and the former Secretary of 
the Treasury had never noticed it. In reply, he stated, 

that the Secretary of the Treasury had no right to notice 
it in his report : the subject was only to be 
Yau. HE-—87 


report of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. The 
reason why no greater appropriations had been- made in 
the years which were mentioned on yesterday, to the 
sinking fund, was because the ten. millions, was not in the 
Treasury. It could not be. reached, because Congress 
had made too liberal gppropriations for other purposes. 
He begged gentlemen, therefore, to consider him not-ae 
urging that the Treasury is now in a worse condition than 
it had been in during those years. On the contrary, its 
situation was unquestionably better. : 

This is the first time the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund have attempted-to make up their balances, In 1824 
they were made up ; and it was then found that their had 
beenthree deficiencies in the annual payments to the Sink- 
ing Fund. - In 1824 sixteen millions was paid to the Sink- 
ing Fund, of which six millions was on account of these 
arrearages. There was not then a cent left in the Trea- 
sury. {n 1825, the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
left still the balances of former years unapplied, and paid 


`| off twelve millions; and how much did they leave in the 


Treasury? A nominal balance of somewhat more than 
five millions. In the first year of Mr. Rush’s administra- 
tion, they applied. one million to these balances, leaving 
only a few hundreds-of thousands in the Treasury. 

As to the effect of the Sinking Fund : he illustrated it 
by the case of an individual who lays by a sum out of his 
income annually, to pay the principal interest of his debts. 
How does he act when he finds he has fallen in arrears to 
thisfund ? Does he, because he is only under an obliga- 
tion to himself to follow it up, abandon his plan, or does 
he pay up the arrears, and re-establish his fund ? 

Mr. McL. went on to. contend that there was due to 
the Sinking Fund, gn the Ist of January, 2,244,000 dol- 
lars, and that there was only in the Treasury 1,468,000 
dollars to meet it, leaving a deficit of 776,000 dollars. 

By taking it for granted that it is not imperative on the 
Treasury to apply this annually, the fact of inability 
stands precisely the same. It is not changed hy the 
change of the obligation. If you are unable to pay the 
debts, the inability is the same, whether you are coerced 
to pay or not. It was for gentlemen to determine whe- 
ther it would be better to arrest the progress of the Navy, 
and other objects, or to leave this «wrearage to the Sink- 
ing Fund unpaid. 

If the Goyernment should proceed to pay what is due 
to the Sinking Fund, and if, according to the estimates of 
this year, there will be a balance of upwards of two mil- 
lions in the Treasury, when we take out the deficit he had 
mentioned, it would leave less than one million and a half, 
out of which we are again to deduct all the items of ap- 
propriation granted by Congress, of which the Treasury 
Department could have no knowledge. The extra ap- 
propriations of last year were about three millions ; and 
he left the House to decide how far it would be well to 
limit those for the present year. . 

In relation to the revenue of the present year, he had 
strong doubts whether the revenue would be so great as 
was calculated, unless the operation of the tariff should 
produce a favorable change. He believed that, as the 
tariff would not go into- operation until August, there 
would, in the mean time, be a great influx of goods, which 
would benefit the revenue. If the object of all the re- 
pealing duties now in progress should be accomplished, 
there would be no occasion to calculate much from the 
revenue. He coneluded with expressing his conviction 
that no blame attached to the present Administration tor 
the deficiency. , 

Mr. TRIMBLE made afew observations on the subject 
of the appropriations to the Sinking Fund in 1817. Jt 
was a maxim of Mr. Jefferson, that a Treasury should ne- 
ver be without two millions ; not two millions in figures, 
butin fact. So impressed was the. House, in 1817, with 


touched by a| the propriety of this maxim, that it legislated with a view 
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to keep this amount in the Treasury. Mr. Monroe came 
into office when the Treasury was pretty full, and in pro- 
cess of becoming more so. He received more revenue 
than any other Administration, yet he was always more 
annoyed by deficiencies than any other; and more money 
was borrowed in his administration than any other. When 
‘Mri Crawford asked for five millkens, the Committee of 
Ways ind Means gave vnly two millions. One of the 
minority of the ‘committee: moved to insert five millions, 
in Committee of the Whole, which was refised : Mr. 
Lowndes, Chairman of the Committee, moved to. insert 
three; which was agreed to. ‘The ‘Treasury was subse- 
quently deficient between two and thieésnillions ; so that 
the House, by refusing the two millions, had run the 
"Treasury aground. He argued, hence, that two millions 
should be left iù the Treasury, to ‘meet unsatisfied balan- 
cés. In the case to which‘he referred, the application of 
this twoanillions to purposes to which it ought not to have 
been appropriated had left the Treasury in a destitute 
condition. He recollected that it was at that timeargued, 
by one of the Committee of Ways and Means, that the 
teñ millions was a-sacred pledge. He was of opinion 
that it should be so considered. But the House repudiat- 
ed the doctrine, and applied the ten millions to the cur- 
rent expenses. When it was asked, then, what had be. 
come of the ten millions: in the year 1817, the answer is, 
that it was appropriated to pay the prodigalities of Mr. 
Motroe’s Admiiiistration. “He* thought there were pro- 
digalities:in that Administration ; and he was of opinion 
that ‘the present Administration should not be blamed be- 
cause it has not sufficient means to carry on the Goyern- 
ment, and pay the debts of its predecessor. He could 
bring forward many facts, if the state of his health would 
permit him, in reply to what had been advanced by the 
gentleman who had just spoken. Ue thought the ba- 
lance in the Treasury, instead of being applied to the 
ayment of the debts of the former Administration, should 
be applied to the necessary expenditures of the year. 
Ue qualified his expression of prodigality as applied to 
Mr. Monroe’s Administration, by stating that he only 
meant by it, that unnecessary and inexpedient appropria- 
tions had been made. Of Mr. Crawford he would speak 
in the highest terms of respect. 

Mr. SPRAGUE eid, that, as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, he had turned his attention 
to this subject, as far as his other duties would permit, 
and had, in unswering some remarks of the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Rives] yesterday, stated the conclu- 
sions to which he had arrived. The gentleman from De- 
laware [Mr. McLaxr] had controverted their correct- 
ness. Ashe he was aware that his own opinions, merely 
as such, woukl have no weight in comparison with those 
of that gentleman, who had been long conversant with 
the subject, and had justly acquired a very high reputa- 
tion, he felt bound to state the reasons for the opinions 
which he had expressed. The gentleman contends that 
the unapplied balances of the annual appropriation of 
ten millions to the Sinking Fund, bythe act of 1817, are 
a continuing, unlimited charge upon:the Treasury, and 
that, in consequence of this. charg rising from old 
balances which accrued prior to the. year. 1824, there is 
now a deficit, and the Treasury cannot meet the existing 
demands, ` 

Mr. S. said he stated, yesterday, and now repeated, 
that, if this doctrine be true, the Treasury was, on the 
Ist of January, 1827, in a better condition than it had 
been at ‘any time before, since the year 1819. This the 
gentleman denies. The question between them could 
only be determined by Treasury documents, and he would 
lay before the House a statement which he had taken 
therefrom, exhibiting the condition of the Treasury on 
the-figst of January of each year since 1819, on the sup- 


position that the unapplied balances before mentioned, | 


are, for an unlimited time, a continuing charge upon the 
Treasury. - 


aa per § 
Balances of Treasu- Balances of ten Deficit oT a ven 
ry on 1st of Janua- millions unap- if onasiunm 
ry,as exhibited- by plicd on lst 2 ji kias 
the Treasury Re- January. ze hari E 
ports. ee. har ged to 
the 'Freasury. 
1820, Excess 334,996 S 2,296,178 & 1,961,182 
1821, Deficit, 2,638,169 3,667,663 6,304,832 
1822, Do 490,962 5,300,570 8,791,532 
1823, Excess, 1,916,135 7,451,410 5,535,275 
1824, Do 4,466,969 11,921,604 7,454,635 
None. Unexpended ba- ? 
į lances of etane | 
18252 appropriations, suppos-| > 5,353,210 5,353,210 
ed eqnal to, the sum inj | i 
Treasury- J 
1826, Excess, & 784,061 $3,254,866 2,470,105 
1827, Do: 2,000,538. 2,242,767 242,220 


If to the last deficit of $242,000, weadd the $500,000 for 
which the gentleman contends, it will amount only to 
742,000 dollars on the Ist of January last, which is less, 
by more thana million of dollars, than at any previous 
time since 1819. ‘This being so, Mr. S. said he could 
not, upon the principles assumed by the gentleman, see 
cause for alarm at our présent condition. “He did not 
perceive any reason for bringing in array these old balan.. 
ces, which have been permitted toslumber in silence so 
long, and creating the apprehension that the finances of 
the country were so deranged that we cannot meet the 
expenses of Government. Such animpression had been 
produced, as stated by the gentleman from Virginia yes- 
terday, although the gentleman from Delaware certainly 
did not intend it. 

But are those balances a continuing charge ? The 
gentleman from Delaware insists that they are. He [Mr. 
S.] had ventured to express an opinion that they were 
not. Jt must be borne in mind that, in each of the years 
1824, 1825, and 1826, more than ten millions of dollars 
were applied to the Sinking Fund. Of course, there are 
no unapplied balances for the three last years. ‘This is 
certain. Why donot the unexpended appropriations to 
the Sinking Fund, like all other appropriations, fall 
into the Surplus Fund ? The gentleman from Delaware 
has told us that it is because of the exception in the 16th 
section of the act of 1795, creating the surplus fund. But 
the gentleman did not advert to the act ‘of 1802, the 
first section of which appropriates 7,300,000 dollars an- 
nually to the Sinking Fund, with ‘a proviso that it should 
cease and be determined at the end of six months from 
the expiration of the year. This proviso annulled the ex- 
ception in the 16th section of the act of 1795 ; and the 
unapplied balances fof appropriations to the Sinking 
Fund were thereby carried to the Surplus Fund eighteen 
months earlier than were those- of other appropriations. 
This act continued in force until the passing of the act 
of 3d of March, 1817. ; 

Did the last named statute repeal the proviso to the 
Ist section of the a&t of 1795 ? ; 

If it did not, it is still in force, and the anapplied ba- 
lances of the annual appropriations made by the act of 
1817, fall into the surplus fund at the end of six months 
from the expiration of the year. 

if the proviso be repealed, it may still bea question 
whether the appropriations do not cease at the expiration 
of said term of six months. ‘The second section of the act 
of 3d of March, 1817, appropriates the annual sum of 
ten millions to the Sinking Fund, which sum is’ “ de- 
* clared to be vested in the Commissioners of the Sink- 
‘Sing Fund, in the same manner as the moneys hereto- 
“ fore appropriated to said Fund.” > 
-In what manner, then, were the previous appropti- 
ations vested in those Commissioners? The act of the 
29th of April, 1802, must answer this question : for it 
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was by that statute that the pre-existing appropriations, 
te the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, were created, 
and they were made with the proviso, or upon the condi- 
tion, that they’should be applied within the limited period 
of six months. Jf then, the terms “vested in” “ the 
sume manner” embrace the condition of limitation of 
time within which the application of the funds must be 
made by the Commissioners, it follows that the appro- 
priations made by the act of 1817 are subject. to the same 
limitations, and absolutely cease at the end of the term of 
six months. 

If we escape from this course of reasoning, and still in- 
sist that the restriction of six months is not to be applied, 
the question then arises, Why should not these unexpend- 
ed balances of appropriations fall into the surplus fund 
at the end of two years, in the same manner as other ap- 
propriations ? The exception of appropriations as to 
the Sinking Fund in the 16th section of the act of 1795, 
was annulled by the coflicting proviso to the Ist section 
of the act of 1802. Will it be insisted that the act of 
1817 revives that exception ? Was it ever so intended ? 
It is true that when an act simply repeals a former act, and 
a subsequent statute directly repeals the second, it revives 
the first, for such mast have been the design of the legis- 
lature in.abrogating the repealing act. It is the only ef- 
fect which can be given to it. But the proviso in the act 
of 1802 is repealed incidentally only, if at all, by the 
act-of 1817. ‘Fhe general scope and object of the last 
statute was fur different from a mere direct repeal of that 
proviso. ‘Yo give it, then, the effect of resuscitating 
the beforenamed condition in the 16th section of the 
act of 1793, which related to appropriations to the Siuk- 
ing Fund, which had been dead for fifteen years, and 
to apply it to the appropriations under the statute of 
1817, would produce a result which the legislature never 
contemplated, and probably inconsistent with their in- 
tentions, 

The reasons for inserting the condition originally had 
ceased. What were they ? The acts of 1790, 1792, and 
1795, creating the funding system, made no specific ap- 
propriations to the Sinking Fund ; but, after deducting 
the necessary annual expenses of the Government, they 
devoted all the remaining revenue to that object; and 
those statutes most solemnly pledged the revenue from 
customs, tonnage, taxes, and on public lands, and the bank, 
to the Sinking Fund, for the redemption. of the debt; 
and this pledge was, according to the doctrines of those 
times, of so high and sacreda character, that those taxes 
‘could neither be repealed, nor the appropriation of the 
revenue therefrom in any mannerbe changed. And it 
was on account of this supposed sacred character that 
it was excepted from the operation of the 16th sec- 
tion of the act of 1795, and thus not permitted to 
üll into the surplus fund. In 1802, under the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Jefferson, new opinions prevailed. Phose 
funds were no longer considered as placed beyond the 
reach and power of the Government; the direct taxes 
were considered burthensome, and were repealed ; and, 
by the act of 1802, specific appropriations of 7,500,000 
dollars annually was made to the Sinking Fund, but to 
cease and be determined, if not applied within six months 
from the expiration of the year. The. doctrines upon 
which the exception in the 16th section rested, were ta- 
ken away by the act of 1802, and have never been re- 
vived. So far from it, that they have been recognized 
and acted upon since the passsage of the statute of | 
1817. The internal duties were, in express terms, made | 
one of Une sources of revenue from which the ten millions | 
were annually to be derived ; and yet these same duties 
were very soonsficrwards repealed. Jt would be a viola- | 
Gon of just principles, to presume that this exception has | 
been incidentally revived, when the reason for which it 
was created has so long ceased. k 
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If these unexpended balances then do not cease at the 
end of six months, they certainly are no charge upon the 
‘Treasury after the expiration of the two years. And up- 
on this construction we may rest with the more assurance, 
because it is strengthened and confirmed by the opin- 
ions and the practice of the Government. 

The gentleman has bestowed a high eulogium. upon 
the late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Crawford, and 
relied, with entire confidence on a supposed. precedent 
during his administration of the Treasuty Department. In 
his, decisions, then, it is presumed that. the gentleman 
will at once acquiesce. To them, therefore, let us now 
appeal. ; 

In the annual report upon the state of the Treasury, 
made at the commencement of the 2d session of the 17th 
Congress, Mr. Crawford states, in anticipating the. pay- 
ments to be made to the public debt inthe year 1825, 
that there will then be paid the unapplied balances of the 
annual appropriation of 10,000,000 dollars for the two 
years then last past, thus distinguishing between the 
balances of those years and the old ones of preceding 
years. During the same session of Congress, in answer 
to a resolution of the House, Mr. Crawford made a report, 
stating the reasons for this distinction, which were, that 
the appropriations to the sinking fund ceased at the end 
of two years : and, speaking of the unapplied balances, he 
distinctly says, that “it has been inferred, in the annual 
“ report, that they are subject to be carried to the ac- 
“count of the surplus fund, at the end of two calendar 
“ years.” Thus we have the official, deliberate, and re- 
peated decisions of Mr. Crawford in his public reports. 

The gentleman has relied upon a precedent. He says 
that, in the year 1824, Mr. Crawford paid more than: six- 
teen millions to the Sinking Fund, and exhausted:the Trea- 
sury in doing so, which he would have had no right to 
do, were not the unexpended balances a continuing 
charge. Itis true that Mr. Crawford in that year paid 
$ 16.568,593, and it is also true that the unexpended 
balances of the two next preceding years amounted to 
$6,621,034. So that the whole sum, paid by Mr. Craw- 
ford in 1824, was less than the ‘$10,000,000 appropriated 
for that year, added to the balances of the two yesrs next 
preceding ; and was, therefore, perfectly consistent with 
the reports and doctrines of the Secretary. Mr. S.. said 
the annual reports from the ‘Treasury Department, and 
the practe of Government were in accordance with the 
views which be had submitted. And he might add, that 
the report made by the gentleman from Delaware, as 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, at the 
last scssion, recognized the same doctrine. It will be 
seen, by recurring to the 2d, 3d, 4th, and other pages of 
that report, that it considers that no sums could be ap- 
plied to the redemption of the public debt jn the year 
1826, above the annual appropriation of 10,000,000, ex- 
cept the surplus under the 4th section of the act.of 3d 
of March, 1817 ; and, accordingly, the report expressly 
reserves two millions, as provided in that section, and ap- 
plies only the surplus ; which could not be correct if the 
oldunexpended balances were then due from the Treasury. 
In such case, as the gentleman now correctly contends, 
the two millions could not be reserved, but évery dollar 
must be paid to the Commissioners of the Sinking. Fund. 

Mr. S. said, he trusted he should be pardoned for dis- 
senting from the opinions advanced by the gentleman 
from Delaware, upon this subject, since he was sustained, 
not only by the practice of the Government and the au- 
thority of the distinguished individual, in whose decisions 
that gentleman reposed entire confidence, but, as he ap- 
prekended, also by the authority of the Committce of 
Ways and Means, and of the gentleman himself. 

The honorable member from Delaware has remarked 
upon the supposed crrors of -the present Head of the 
‘Treasury Department ; and, alluding to the report made 
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by ‘himself, as chairman of an important committee, at the 
last session, he observed that the Secretary ought not to 
be sensitive upon the subject ; and that the state of the 
finances should be open to free and full discussion. To 
this he, Mr. Sassented. All should desire only to arrive 
at truth- To this end he would, with much deference, 
suggest that the report made by the gentleman last year 
“wag not quite correct. 

It made thesums which could be applied to the public 
debt inthe years 1826 and 1827 greater than did the 
Secretary of the Treasury by $6,648,196, and, of course, 


pronounced that the Head of the Department had made a 


mistake to that amount. 

In attaining this ‘conclusion, the report itself seems to 
have committed three several errors. ` 

The first is the supposition thát no appropriation would 

he made by Congress, except those contained in the an- 
nual Treasury estimates. The gentleman, in his speech 
this morning, has told us that Congress always make 
extra appropriations above those estimates sent in at the 
commencement of the session.’ This, indeed, is the inva- 
riable practice. It cannot be avoided. The estimates 
‘are made only for the expenditures required by the stand- 
ing laws, or for objects which have been established as 
those which the Executive should accomplish, but do 
not embrace any new objects, or new expenditures, which 
Congress may adopt or authorize. These extra appropri- 
ations have generally been very considerable. In the 
year 1825 they amounted to about 3,000,000 dollars ; and 
in 1826, to something more. Yet the calculations in the 
report of the Committee, as will be seen by recurring to 
many parts of it, and particularly pages 2, 3, and 4, pro- 
ceed to apply all the surplus in the Treasury over ibe esti- 
mates sent in ; making no allowance whatever for other 
appropriations ; and thus swelling the amount applicable 
to the redemption of the public debt to three millions 
more than the event justified. 

The Secretary more correctly made allowance for these 
extra appropriations. 

‘rhe next error is the supposition that the revenue 
would continue the same in the year 1827 as in 1826. 
‘The Secretary, in his Report, suggests the probability of 
a falling off. In this, too, the result has shown that he 
is correct, and that the suppositions of the Committee, 
and the calculations founded thereon, are erroneous. 

There appears to be a third error in applying the same 
sum twice. 

The Annual Treasury Report estimates that 4,915,269 
dollars will bein the Treasury at the close of the year 
1826. The Report.of the Committee, page 3, takes this 
sum, and, in the first place, reserves therefrom two mil- 
lions, under the 4th section of the act of 3d of March, 
1817, and then applies the residue, being 2,915,269 dol- 
Jars, to the redemption of the debt. This is on the 
Stst of December, 1826. On the 1st of January, 1827, 
being the newt day, it again takes the same sum of 4,915,- 
269 dollars, and applies the whole to the public debt. 

: If these several errors are united, they will be found to 
amount to the full sum in which the Committee differ 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. S. concluded, by saying that he had deemed it his 
duty to submit his views, thus briefly, upon this impor- 
tant subject. .. He was aware that it involved much of dry 
and uninteresting detail, and he would no longer trespass 
on the attention of the House. j 

“Mr. DWIGHT would not occupy much of the time of 
the House in the present state of the public business. ; 
but he could not avoid making some few remarks in re- 
ply tu the gentleman from Delaware. He was glad that 
‘gentleman had so far affirmed the statement he [Mr. D.] 
had made,.as to admit a balance to be in the Treasury, as 
represented by the Secretary of the Treasury, if the pay- 


ments were not to be made out, to mect the deficiencies | 
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of former years. He referred to the omission of Mr. 
Crawford to notice the deficiencies of the Treasury. He 
urged that, if this fund was so sacred as the gentleman 
from Delaware had contended, Mr. Crawford was bound 
to apply the ten millions to the objects of the act of 1817. 
He made various extracts from the Report of Mr. Craw- 
ford, of 1823, to show that the balance in the ‘Treasury 
was applicable to the general expenditures of the year, 
and not to the purposes of the Sinking Fund. Mr. Craw- 
ford had never, in any of his Reports, sustained the view 
| which had been taken ofthe obligations of the Treasury to 
hold the balances sacred to those purposes. He [Mr. 
D.] had been charged: with error, in saying that, if the 
deficiency of the receipts was 500,000 dollars, and the 
deficiency in the expenditures was the same, the result 
was the same as‘if neither was deficient. We admitted 
that, if the deficient 500,000 dollars in the receipts was to 
be called for in the year to meet past expenditures, then 
there would be a difference ; and not otherwise. 

[Mr. McLANE explained that there were extra appro- 
priations of the year 1826 to be met.J 

Mr. DWIGHT, admitting this to be the fact, urged 
that specific means were provided to meet them, 

Mr. McLANE said he was admonished against useless 
encroachments on the time of the House. He did not rise 
with a view to-break a lance. with any gentleman, but to 
sustain the views which he had thrown out on former oc- 
casions. Previous to the act of 1795, there was no au- 
thority to carry any appropriations to the surplus fund. 
The act of 1795 gave the authority, in certain cases, but 
excepted the appropriations for the sinking fond. . le 
maintained that the constructions’ which the subsequent 
acts bore, did not sustain the arguments and conclusions 
of the gentleman from Maine. He read some parts of the 
Report.of Mr. Crawford, to bear out his statements on 
this point... Mr. Crawford had referred the construction 
of the act to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. 
They had never made any report on the subject. He 
contended that, when Mr. Crawford alluded to balances 
of 1823-24, he left untouched older balances—those of 
1819-20—and thus gave a practical construction of the 
act, which was different from that put on it by the gentle- 
man from Maine. In reference to the supposed error in 
the Report of the Committee of Ways and Means, as to 
the sum supposed to be twice inserted—once on the 31st 
of December, 1826, and once on the Ist of January, 
1827—it was a typographical error which occurred in the 
first edition of the Report printed by the Printers of this 
House. He admitted that there was an error in the Re- 
port of the Committee of Ways and Means of the last 
year. He acknowledged this ; he had been the first to 
acknowledge it : it was an error, in fact, as to the amount 
of the revenue of the year. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said, although he was desirous of mak- 
ing many remarks in answer to what had just fallen from 
the. gentleman from Delaware ; yet the lateness of the 
hour compelled him to reply with great conciseness. 

If the gentleman relied upon any decision of the Conr 
missioners of the Sinking Fund adverse to that of Mr. 
Crawford, he wished to sée it. Mr. S. had searched dili- 
gently for any decision by them, without success. He 
had never heard of any opinion of theirs, differing from 
that of the late Secretary, and must doubt its existence 
until produced. As to the remark that the Report of the 
Committee, at the last session, adverted, towards its close, 
to the possibility of extra appropriations, it is to be re- 
membered that it also stated that such appropriations 
would not materially vary the result of the calculations. 
But they have, in fact, materially varied these results ; 
and the calculations which tended to exhibit the Secretary 
in error applied the whole amount estimated to be in the 
Treasury, making no allowance for extra appropriations. 
The gentleman says that the sum of $4,915,269 appears 
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to have been twice applied, in consequence of a misprint! 
that it should have been the 31st December, 1827, in- 
stead of Ist January, 1827. If the error be thus correct- 
ed, anew and equally material error is committed. This 
balance is expressed to be the *‘ surplus estimated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be in the Treasury on the 1st 
January, 1327.” Now, if 31st December be substituted 
for the Ist of January, it so happens that there is no such 
estimate, nor any estimate made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the 31st of December, 1827, nor for the 
year 1827. The Report purports to show the errors of 
the Secretary upon his own estimates; butif the Com- 
mittee substitute their own estimates, which turn out to 
be erroneous, they surely cannot be adduced as evidence 
of the incorrectness of the Report of the Secretary. 

After a few explanatory observations from Mr. LIV- 
INGSTON, 

The question was taken on the passage of the bill, and 
decided in the affirmative, without a division. 

So the bill was rassen, and sent to the Senate for con- 
currence. 


NAVAL A PPROPRIATION BILL. 


The House then resolved itself into a Committee of. the 
Whole, Mr. CONDICT in the Chair, on the bill making 
appropriations for the Naval Service of the year 1827. 

The bill having been read through— | g 

Mr. BARNEY moved to amend the bill by inserting 
an appropriation of twenty thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase of a site for 4 Navy Yard at Baltimore. 

Mr. B. said he had been induced, on a former occasion, 
to withdraw this amendment, because it was urged that 
no survey had been made. A survey "has been made, 
and the importance of this station ascertained. He had 
no hostility to any other establishment. The Navy Yard 
at Philadelphia stands so high, that any establishment ut 
Baltimore could not interfere with it. He would be the 
last man on this floor to attempt to injure the Navy Yard 
at Norfolk. He would rather lend his aid to’restore that 
place to its former condition. To the Navy Yard in this 
City, endéared by the name it bears, and the delightful 
associations which it creates, he had any feelings rather 
than those of enmity, 

But, while: disclaiming all hostility to other establish- 
ments, he must be permitted to support the claims of his 
own city and State. There arefnow building, at the six 
Navy Yards in this Union, five seventy-four’s, seven fri- 
gates, seven sloops of war. He wished to sce our Navy 
grow ; he should regret to sce it sland still. But he de- 
sired that the American flag might sometimes fly in the 
harbor of Baltimore, and that our seamen might some- 
times be seen there. He referred to a request of the 
city of Baltimore on this subject, and an offer of a site, 
when it was answered that no new yards could be es- 
tablished without the consent of Congress. A single 
wind would wafta ship from Baltimore to the ocean. He 
alluded to the defenceless situation of this part of the 
country during the late war. Believing it to be our true 
policy to prepare in peace for our defence in war, and 
seeing that so large expenditures are made for some 
other cities, he hoped this motion would not be deemed 
unreasonable, The city of Baltimore had produced, last 
year, a'sixty-four gun ship, which was pronounced by offi- 
cers of the Navy to be as fine aship as was ever built. 
This vessel was built for a foreign government. Many 

years have elapsed since a national vessel of our own was 
built in Baltimore. 
Com, Rodgers, expressive of the excellence of the Erie: 


the Navy. ‘Phe Java, which was considered unworthy, 
has recently been regarded as a usefuland valuable ship. 
The Chesapeake Bay is an inlet to a vast section of coun- 
try. If there be a deficiency in any part of our Navy, 


it is in our seamen ; the way to increase their number is 
to distribute your naval stations through all your cities. 
Whoever has seen a-national ship entering our waters 
can bear testimony to the acclamations of a generous and 
grateful enthusiasm, with which her presence is hailed. 
She comes the herald of her country’s fame ; she goes 
the pride and bulwark of the nation ; the prayers and be- 
nedictions of assembled thousands following in her wake, 
from a firm™conviction that her career will be worthy of 
that chivalric spirit which led to those bold exploits and 
that gallant daring which wrested the trident of Neptune 
from the usurper of the ocean. A bill is now on the ta- 
ble which provides an appropriation of millions for the 
increase of the Navy, for which he should deem it his du- 
ty to vote. f 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. FORSYTH wislied the sense of the committee on 
the appropriation of 36,710 dollars for the African agen- 
cy, and asked for the estimate on which this appropriation 
is founded, 

Mr. COOK seut the estimates to the Chair, which were 
then read. 

Mr. FORSYTH asked if the claim of the Marshal of 
Georgia, which, as appears by a note, had been examined 
and refused, had been re-examined and found correct. 

Mr. COOK said he understood this claim had been ex- 
amined, and reduced considerably. : 

Mr. FORSYTH went into the other items of the esti- 
mate, and wished some explanation as to the charge of 
forty dollars-each forthe transportation of Africans to Li- . 
beria. Others can convey blacks for twenty dollars : Why 
cannot we send them atas cheapa rate? There is an 
item for the support of twenty-eight Afticans at Liberia, 
The Agent says they can support themselves. Why then 
are they to be supported by the United States? There is 
an appropriation of 2,800 dollars, for an Agent and As- 
sistant Agent. “There is no law authorizing these sala- 
ries; and he wished to withhold the salaries, and thus 
get rid of one or both of these officers. He thought the 
sum was too great to be given for taking care of twenty.. 
eight persons. But there is a sort of sub-agent who also 
receives payment for superintending these Africans. All 
this is authorized only by an appropriation of money, and 
by no other act of legislation. He hoped it would be cut 
down to the lowest point. The act of 1819 contemplat- 
ed the transportation of captured Africans to their homes. 
‘he act contemplated that they should be left there. 
What has been the practical construction? Only one of 
these persons, according to the report of the Secretary 
of the Navy, had got back to his tribe. Itis impossible 
to take them back through impenetrable forests, and 
over dangerous rivers and deserts. They became, then, 
part of the Mesurado establishment, live at the expense 
and under the protection of the United States. This act 
of 1819 has been made the instrument to carry into effect 
the views of a society to establish a colony at Liberia, 
contrary to the wishes and opinions of Congress. It ap- 
pears, from the report of the Secretary, that there is a co 
lony of free blacks which has sprung from this origin. 

By a contract with the Department, under the act of 
| 1819, forty laborers were sent to Africa, to prepare for 
| these Africans. This step was taken to enable the Colo- 
‘nization Society to geta foothold with the money of the 
i United States. The first colony was unfortunate. A ne~ 


: gotiation was made by the Agent, aided by an officer of 
‘the Navy. 
He read an extract of a letter from | made where one party is a civilized and powerful nation, 
| and the othera weak, miserable, ignorant, and wander- 
The Java and the Hornet were high inthe estimation of; ing tribe. 


It was a negotiation like all others which are 


Lands were purchased and occupied. Ina 
| subsequent war, hundreds of the inhabitants have been 
killed; a fort was erected by an officer of the United 
States, and arms and ammunition were provided. The 
| money of the United States was then put in the hands of 
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the. Agent, who held the double office of Agent of the 
United States and Agent of the Society ; and he hired 
the colonists to work for the twenty-eight Africans: he 
did not hire them to eat for them, although he might 
have done so. The next step was to declare war, in or- 
der-to put down the slave trade ; and because a piratical 
attack was made by a Spanish vessel, some poor sick 
Spaniards -on shore were taken prisoners.» Being- no 
charge against them, they were released; and the Agent, 
with great liberality, after taking away their property, 
gave them the forty-three dollars to support themselves, 
and divided the residue among the captors and the natives. 
The United States-is charged with the balance of this in- 
fatnous plunder, about five dollars. It is said those Span- 
iards were grateful for the blessings they received ; yet 
they attempted to make their escape. They were so in- 
sensible to those blessings, that.they braved the horrors 
of the forest to escape from them. . They were taken by 
slave factors, and sold to a factory: The Agent demand- 
ed them. The answer was, that they were purchased. 
He marched his troops to the scene of action ; but did 
he take and restore them ? No: if he had done so, there 
would have been some excuse. He subverted the fac- 
tory, and obtained thirty or forty more protegees for the 
United States. He did not stop there. Having exer- 
cised hig military prowess, he was desirous to show his 
prowess by capturing all establishments. . Notwithstand- 
ing the surveillance of the colonists, some of these escap- 
ed and were captured, and made slaves. But this hap- 
pened to be a strong factory; and the Agent could not 
have succeeded here, but for the aid of two Colombian 
schooners, (one commanded by Captain Chase, of Balti- 
more.) A severe battle was fought, and we are told of 
the important services of these privateers. He read an 
extract from the letter complimentary to the Colombians. 
"phe consequences may be conceived. This other es- 

“ tablishment was subverted by men under the flag of the 
United States; and this contrary to the opinions of the 
Government. The Secretary of the Navy understood 
the act'precisely as he (Mr. F.] did; as intended to trans- 
port the Africans who are captured, Yctthe Agent, after 
being instructed to use all means to send these people 
home, speaks of desertion. Dr. Peaco calls on the Go- 
yernment to send outa military force, saying, that the 
Colony is in danger. He read part of the letter of Dr. 
Peaco. 

According to the statement of the Agent, having bya 
Vittle address and management connected ourselves with 
this society, we must now send out a military and naval 
force to defend the Colonists. He held in his hand an 
answer to one of these splendid military achieyements. 
‘fhe Agent has asked fora reward for those engaged in 
this trade. He was not content with the spolia opima 
found on the field of battle. But this the Secretary could 
not swallow. In reply, he stated what was the object of 
the act. it must be obvious, from all the documents, that 
the object of liberating and restoring the Africans isim- 
practicable. These poor animals are regarded with dis- 
trust by every body. ‘The Colonization Society is not 
able to support them ; and if the Government does not, 
they must sink. Into this situation we have brought 
them. 

The reply of the Secretary, while it-censures the course 
of the Agent, does not impugn his motives ; but says if 
he had gone no further than to recapture Africans, the 
Department would have sustained him: but he did go 
further, and the Society is left to answer for the conse- 
quences. The double character which Mr. Ashmun fills, 
isthus convenient for him. If allis fair, he is Agent of 
the United States ; iffoul weather comes, he isthe Agent 
of the Society. He (Mr. F.] regarded the situation of 
the-poor creatures who were sent to. Mesurado, as more 
lamentable than that of the free blacks of the United 


States. We are told, in one of the official reports of the 
colony, that every colonist receives from one dollar toa 
dollar and a half a day. Native labor cam be obtained 
for three or four dollars a month. The colonists get the 
native labor. The liberated Africans are employed in 
public labor, and get no._pay. They are compelled tobe 
satisfied with their rations, and a little tobacco. The re- 
captured Africans are made hewers of wood and drawers 
or water. A letter from Dr. Peacois the authority oa 
Which this statement is made. 

He wished to know on what principle we are going to 
send these 180 Africans included in the estimates, to be 
fed on palm-oil, and cassada and tobacco. But there is 
an appropriation to support these Africans. Dr. Peaco 
says, the Africans who have been therefmore than a year, 
and the colonists, support themselves, and are not of much 
expense. Now, the Africans, for whom this appropriation 
is asked, have been there more thana year. It is a mere 
farce to talk of sending home these recaptured Africans. 
The Committee must come to a decision, and cut the con- 
nexion with this Colonization Society, or obtain the au- 
thority of law. He would be justified in calling this a 
gross abuse, if notice had not been given of this inten- 
tion. In. 1819, the President had thrown out this idea, 
and said he was going to legislate on the subject. He 
repelled the inference that all which bad beén donc is 
legal, because nbd legislation has been made to act against 
it. He hoped General Gaines would not be sent to Afri- 
ca; but, if necéssary to send any, he, hoped it would be 
done by the agency of law. -He thought we ought to 
get rid of the 28 Africans, if the colony would not take 
them into its bosom. {It would be better. to send them 
elsewhere, at the public expense. a 
_ Look at the possible consequences. Suppose Spain, 
in her wisdom, should demand satisfaction, and payment 
of her slaves. She has the right. Can we say this was 
the act of the colony, when she can reply, it was com- 
mitted under the sanction of the flag of the United 
States? Spain will net enforce her claim on us; but she 
may go and take vengeance on the colony, Menaccd by 
war, the colony cannot support itself. The 28 Africans, 
and the 180 men to be sent, will perish, or be again cap. 
tured. If they are sold, and cairied into slavery, on 
whose head will be the responsibility? Not on the head 
of Congress. We have done nothing to legislate them 
into this situation. We are not under any obligation to 
stretch out our hand to prevent these consequences. We 
will do nothing to punish those who repel the: aggres- 
sions, and to retaliate on them the outrages which they 
bave practised upon others. The example has been set 
by the colonists ; can they complain if the example be 
retorted on them? We have thrown away the bible, and 
taken the sword ; thrown aside persuasion, and adopted 
force ; and our colonists must ke prepared for allthe con- 
sequences of the measure. 

Mr. COOK would not go into a reply to the gentleman 
from Georgia in all his range of remarks, which were as 
much unlooked for by the House as by him. We are 
called on to make an appropriation, under an existing law, 
to carry that law into effect. Ie reminded the Commit- 
tee that the United States had determined to set her face, 
and array her moral and physical power against slavery. 
In fulfilment of the powers confided to the President, 
and under his constructian of the act giving authority, 
he had sent out armed ships. The act authorizes the 
President to transport out of the United States all blacks, 
mulaitoes, or persons of color, to place them under, an 
Agent, and to make such rules as he may think best for 
that purpose. Language could not be plainer nor strong- 
er than the language of theact, In fulfilment of the 
provisions of this act, the President, in 1819, informed 
the House what he had done. An appropriation of 
100,000 dollars was made. This had been: exhausted. 
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The power by which this act was passed, is founded.on 
the clauige of the Constitution which refers to the migra- 
tion of such persons. We have authority to restore them 
to theif native land ; and now the gentleman from Geor- 
gia rises to oppose an appropriation, inan appropriation 
bill, to carry into effect an existing law. He has been 
pleased to present to us along history of the difficulties 
which this colony has encountered, and which, if true, 
could not affect the present question. If the gentleman 
had desired to prevent this appropriation, he should have 
presented a resolution. Rn 

Mr. FORSYTH explained that he did so at the Jast ses 
sion, but the House refused to consider it. There was 
no New appropriation last year, and. the shortness of the 
present session prevented him from coming forward with 
it again. 

Mr. COOK resumed. The appropriation of last ses- 
sion was only the balance of a former one. We are call- 
ed on by every moral and benevolent feeling to carry the 
act into effect. The gentleman said these slaves’ would 
be happier here than in Liberia. He would not open 
the door in this country to let in the slave-dealer to prey 
upon them. The moral fecling of the House could be 
ascertained by the unanimous feeling with which the 
House adopted, the resolution of his friend from Virginia, 
[Mr. Mencrx] connected with the conviction of the evil. 
Shall we now withhold the appropriation, and thus, by 
indirect legislation, declare the act null and void ; the 
effect of which is to enable this unhappy and degraded 
race to sit under their own vine and fig tree ? The’money 
expended by the President has been expended in con- 
junction with the funds applied by humane individuals to 
this object ; and among all the complaints urged against 
the Government, the expenditure of this money had not 
been one. The sum asked for by the Secretary was 
$ 80,000 ; but the Committee, aware that this subject 
was one which would be gnawed here, had reduced this 
appropriation, making it only such as is required by in- 
dispensable objects. The whole sum is ir captures al- 
ready made. $30,000 was asked for fiffure captures, 
but this the ccmmittee did not grant. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, as the gentleman from illinois 
had stated that he had said these Africans would be hap- 
pier here than at Liberia, he would explain, that, if in 
slavery here, they would be as bappy as in Aftica, under 
the suryeillunce of the Agent, with a distinction drawn 
between them and the people of their own color. 

Mr, MERCER did expect that some remarks would be 
made on this subject by the gentleman from Georgia, but 
he thought they would have been made on his resolution, 
which he thought was still on the table, or on some other 
fit occasion, and not at the end of the Sesston, and at 
the close of a fatiguing day’s business. The appropria- 
tion is asked for by the Secretary of the Navy; and the 
Committee has already cut down the appropriation lower 
than he had expected. But he did not, above all, expect 
that the gentleman would have given the distorted and 
discolored picture, which had placed him in a sitaation 
in which he was scarcely fit to answer. He did not ex- 
pect to hear that the soil had been acquired by decep. 
tion, He did not expect to hear the Colony had been 
scitled by fraud, and supported by force of a lawless cha- 
racter. He would endeavor to do all the justice in his 
power to the subject. In all human efforts, we find im- 
perfection in every step ; the exercise of our will is fre- 
quently bul the choice of évils. What was the state of 
the slave traflic? Whose voice was first raised, in this 
Howse, against it? The act of 1807 provided that the 
African taken should be placed in the States into which 
they were taken, and placed at the disposal of the State 
Legislatures. It was called an act to prohibit the trade ; 
hut its effect was merely to change it froma private to a 
public trade. The State of Georgia passed a law to sell: 
‘The State of Georgia, hearing of the existence of a Ce. 


lonization Society, recognized it in the.Jaw, and provid- 
ed that any slaves, about to be so sold, should be given 
over to the Society, on the payment of the expenses. 
The agent who went to announce to these Africans that 
they should return home, experienced the most perfect 
pleasure ever enjoyed: these unhappy beings hung 
around him, and he enjoyed the purest of human satis- 
faction. It is not necessary that they should be taught 
the pains of slavery here, to induce the wish to return 
to their own country. Condemned to die, do they not 
kiss the halter, because they think it will convey them te 
their native land. He did not believe there was a man 
within the sound of his voice, who would abridge the 
few enjoyments of this race. We have naturalized all 
others ; but have never naturalized a black ; and if such 
a proposition wag made in this House, it would be receiy- 
ed with feelings very different from his at this moment. 
We have brought them here; here it is their interest 
that they should be brought. If we believe that the sins 
of the father were visited on the children to the third 
and fourth generation, if we sincerely repent of this evil, 
let us eradicate it. He had a list of two hundred and 
twenty-eight vessels, which carried on this traffic all 
along the coast of Africa. What American enterprise 
and capital is engaged in this traffic, he knew not. It 
was carried on with an art which puzzled the most able 
judges to develope. We know that this trade has been 
carried on-on American account. 

To show the course of policy adopted, and how it had 
been commenced and carried on, he referred to the re- 
port of the Committee on the subject. It was stated, in 
aformer report of the Secretary of the Navy, that the 
Colony and the United States’ Government might be mu- 
tually beneficial to each other in the suppression of the 
traffic. The difficulty which had hitherto rendered it 
impracticable for our Navy to destroy this traffic, has 
been, the existence of a flag with which itis covered. 
This has rendered it necessary to have the aid of Colonics. 

Mr. KREMER moved that the Committee rise—Ayes 
41, Nocs 54. On a second division—Ayes 45, Noes 66. 

Mr. M. regretted the inconvenience to which he had 
put both sides of this question. Ife then went on to re- 
fer to the annual reports of the Colonization Society, to 
show that the House cannot be ignorant of the progress 
of the Colony. Dr. Peaco is the Agent of the United 
States, at six hundred dollars a year. Mr. Ashmun js to 
act as United States’ Agent, in the case of the death of 
Dr. Peaco. Mr. Ashmun is the military chieftain’ to 
whom the gentleman referred. He was a respectable 
Clergyman of this District, and was one of the brayest of 
men, having no fear but the fear of God. What has Mr. 
Ashmun done ? He has purchased land and occupied it 
in good faith. He had been Jed into war. We have all 
heard how poor McCarthy fought in the Ashantee war, 
in which he was destroyed. Mr. Ashmun had subdued 
this enemy. - He defended the conduct of Mr. Ashmun, 
in attacking the factories; his conduct had been approy- 
ed by the Society, and, ona fit occasion, he would go into 
this subject more fully. 

The gentleman from Georgia said that the re-captured 
Africans labor hard. ‘They do not labor very hard ; they 
are taught to read and write. They are satistied with the 
government of the Colony: and if an appropriation of 
thirty-six thousand, or one hundred thousand, or two hun- 
dred thousand dollars would quiet all disputes on the 
subject, he should not hesitate to give it. By our late 
course on this subject we have done much to elevate out 
character, and to wipe away the stain of the antecedent 
law. Our Colony has been settled ata great cost. The 
Dutch have also expended four or five hundred thousand 
dollars to establish a colony. Great Britain took Sierra 
Leone under the protection of her. Government ; and, 
thus, has given a precedent to the act, if we should lend 
aid to our colony. 
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He regretted that the Committee of Ways and Means 
had reduced the appropriation below the estimate sent 
by the Secretary. He thought we ought, when we de- 
cline to grant the appropriations asked for by the Depart- 
mentė, to give good reasons for our conduct. As to the 
Marshal of Georgia, his claim had been reduced, because 
it was thought that the charge for keeping them was 


too high. He gave a brief statement of the character of 


the country in Africa. If he could have had the satisfac- 
tion to compare his opinions with those of the gentleman 
from Georgia, he was. sure he could have softened down 
some of that asperity which seems to have influenced his 
tone, especially so much as relates to the Agent, who 
does not deserve his ridicule. ` 

Mr. HAMILTON said, he was admonished, by the late- 
ness of the hour, not to do more than to explain an amend- 
ment which he meant to offer, but which it was not now 
in order to offer. He wished we should act in good faith 
to the Africans, but should not go beyond it. He thought 
this would meet all the Government is bound to do. We 
are not hound to support these Africans after we ‘have 
transported them to. their native land. He thought this 
would be the first step towards the declination of a com- 
pulsory co-partnership, which has commenced in what 
he believed to be a Serious fraud, although the motives 
were no doubt good.. But it was something like the 
great contention ih Christendom which was found in the 

ays of fanaticism. He did ‘not wish to prevent the co- 
operatots in this scheme from following their own pro- 
ject. He would not quarrel with them on that point. 
‘But he was desirous that we should keep in view the 
meaning of the act; and not suppose, that, by merely 
sending these Africans to Cape Mesurado, a mere port, 
we are fulfilling its object. He had wished to submit a 
proposition with the view to obtain the aid of Great Bri- 
tain to send these persons to Sierra Leone. At present, 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars have been ex- 
pended under this act, and only two of these individuals 
have kissed their native hearths. 

Mr. MERCER said, part of this had been expended in 
the keeping of the slaves in Georgia. 

Mr. HAMILTON said, be did not include the sum ap- 
propriated at the last Session. If we do not change our 
policy in this respect, we shall find that we bave planted 
a troublesome gourd on the shore of Africa, which it 
will cost much gunpowder, and much of our energy, to 
support. He believed that the question of the power of 
Congress to adopt a system of colonies would be involv- 
edin this subject. As soon as the great impediment in 
the avenue of resolutions, the great mountain slide which 
stopped up the way, he meant the resolution of his friend 
from North Carolina, should be disposed of, he would 
offer a resolution on the subject, requesting the Presi- 
dent to adopt à course which he would point out, and he 
would then leave the Colony to act for itself. Mr. Ash- 
mun had been called a ‘ military chieftain?” He was glad 
to find this Government patronizing military chieftains. 
But if another military chieftain should come into power, 
he would give a lesson to this military chieftain in Africa 
as to his precise duties, and his privilege to declare war 
and peace. This hero wants fifty doHars ahead, and, 
while demanding it, he has a law in his pocket, which it 
requires no Justinian to explain, prohibiting such a con- 
duct. Yet on this man his friend from Virginia pronoun- 
ces a high eulogium, Mr. Ashman defeated the object 
of the Government in a particular point. He brings back 
these re-captured Africans to hard labor, instead of send- 
ing them home; and when they attempt to go home, 
they are pursued as deserters. The intention of the Go- 
vernment is defeated by this individual. The gentleman 
had said this man displayed talents worthy of the found- 
er ofan efnpire. For that very. reason, we do not want 
hima there, where he chooses to take into his own’ hand 
the right of making war and peace. 
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He concluded with stating that he should offer his 
amendment as soon as it would bein order; and would 
follow up this with a resolution calling on the President 


to give information, from which it would be seen whe- 


ther it be proper to keep up this Society. 

Mr. WEEMS said, the call for the question would not 
prevent his availing himself of the present opportunity 
of saying a few words in justification of the vote he should 
give on the question then under discussion. He 
did not intend to follow the example of his honorable 
friend from Georgia [Mr.Forsrrn,] in praying that Gen- 
eral Gaines. might not be sent to defend this httle colony 
at Liberia. Neither would he consume time in assign- 
ing reasons why the Hancock Troop, of Georgia, should 
be kept at home to meet emergencies, because he saw 
no reason for either. Neither would he dwell on the 
quotation of his friend from Virginia, viz: ‘* That the 
sins of the fathers were to be visited upon their children, 
unto the third and fourth generation.” But he would ad- 
vise that honorable member to look a little further into 
the same volume of Truth, and he would read to his 
comfort, ‘That although the father, who did certain 
specified acts, should die, yet the son, seeing the sins of 
his father, and departing therefrom, should not die. The 
soul that sinneth, it alone should die.” But he did not 
believe what they had done was with them such a sin. 
He rather bélieved ‘they had acted agreeable to their 
own persuasions—at all events, it was not for him to 
judge them. He would endeavor to have a persuasion 
for himself, however different, and to act accordingly. 
But as he had, on another occasion, been sufficiently ex- 
plicit on thissubject, to draw down upon him the abuse 
of every canting hypocrite in the country, he would not 
now, at so late an hour (at night,) after sitting nearly 
nine hours, without eating or drinking, so far trespass 
on the patience or good feelings of the House. It was 
unnecessary to repeat what he had then said. . Neither 
would he follow the example of the honorable member 


from South Colina, who had taken up some time, 


by twice informing us, by long explanations, of what he 
intended to do, when it would be in order to do so; to 
whom he begged leave to observe, without intending 
offence, he feared he had forgotton to remember, that 
he might be doing an injury to one of the greatest and 
best of patriots, by too lightly introducing the Military 
Chieftain on so frequent, and, as he humbly ‘conceived, 
unnecessary occasions. For instance, when debating, as 
at present, onthe past disbursement: of funds, however 
wisely appropriated by the Government, our Agent was 
charged with having unwarrantably applied to his own 
purposes, forgetful, as it is said, of his character as a man 
of God, for the false though flattering renown of a petty 
warrior or a murderous chieftain. “Such associations, 
even in idea, when too familiarly entertained, may en- 
gender contempt. He should, therefore, avoid them, and 
endeavor to come at once to the point, and, in as con- 
densed a manner as possible, explain his reasons for tak- 
ing the floor at this time. 

The Committee would remember that, at a very 
early stage of this session, before the subject had been 
offered, or perhaps thought of, in any other quarter, he 
had respectfully, although unsuccessfully, attempted to 
draw the attention of Congress to a subject very closely 
connected with, and intended, had it succeeded, as a 
substitute for, the present side-way appropriation (as it 
had been styled) he had asked to raise a Committee. to 
inquire into ang report how far it would be expedient to 
goin aid of the transportation ofsuch free people of color 
as might wish to go to Liberia, or to other parts of Afri- 
ca, the land of their fathers, where, under Providence, 
they might not only afford timely but efficient aid to 
gave this little colony of their brethren, but might also 
find cause to rejoice, even in their day, from beholding 
around them the comforts of civilization, and the blessings 
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of light and life diffused through their instrumentality. 
And here he asked the Committee, whether thus colo- 
nizing the whole-coast of Africa would not be more like- 
ly to put a stop to the slave-trade than the plan now 
adopted, or any other that could be devised 3 attended, 

` too, as it would be, with the least possible expenditure of 
blood or treasure, and, at the same time, would be re- 
lieving us from an evil growing out of an intermingling 
ofa tree black and slave population, no where desira- 
ble, every where calamitous. He would also embrace 
this opportunity of reminding an honorable member of 
the House, who, when he had, on one occasion, respect- 
fully called for a consideration of a certain resolution, 
demanded a division ; that he envied him not for his dis- 
position ; that where he intended a mortification, by 
showing that he stood alone, he had given him reason to | 
rejoice, because it most clearly evinced, what would at 
all times delight his heart to know, viz : that he had not 
only sufficient strength offered him, but that he was wil- 
ting to use it in the conscientious discharge of his duty, 
however unsupported he might find himself by others. 
te rejoiced to be able, as he was bold here to declare, 
that the greatest share of happiness he experienced was 
derived from those few acts of willing obedience to the | 
directions of that spirit, ever victorious with him, who 
shall look with honest sincerity within his own breast, 
for a true and faithful monitor.” He had last year refused 
to vote for the re-appropriation of the unexpended ba- 
lance of the original $150,000 that had been voted for 
this object, because he, like the gentleman from Geor- | 
gia, was then uhder a mistaken opinion. That honorable 
member had, however, removed, by his arguments, this 
day offered the Mouse, every remaining dcubt on his 
mind, and he was now satisfied he ought to vote for the 
appropriation called for. And why? Because this 
colony at Liberia—this little handful of men (three 
or four hundred only)—had so conducted themselves, by 
the authority and advice of those accredited agents of this 
Government, no matter whether justifiably or unjustifi- 
ably offered, that they had become endangered, hourly 
endangered, from the joint efforts of the natives, and the 
merciless slave-traders ; aud that their only protection rest- 
ed on the arms, ammunitions, and rations thus pledged 
and heretofore afforded them. What is then to be 
done, sir è? Are we, alter having been, however unin- 
tentionally, the instrument in thus involving them, at once 
to cut off their only chance of escape, and thereby be- 
come their’ murderers, by leaving them thus situated, to 
meet inevitable destruction, rather than grant the pittance 
asked for ? He trusted not; at least, he would clear 
his own skirts of their blood ; and, thereby, discharge a 
duty he owed to God and humanity, by voting for the 
appropriation. 

Mr. KREMER said, there was certainly a time for all 
things ; a time to speak and a time to be silent. He had 
hoped the Committee would rise, and take the bill into 
the House. Now, as he found his motion for the rising 
of the Committee was not carried, he hoped the Commit- 
tee would excuse him if he said a few words. He aid 
not think that the law should bea sanction for this ap- 
propriation, any more than that a wrong, committed many 
years ago, derived sanctity from age. He thought Mr. | 
Ashmun had about as much purity of motive as the re- 
former who went to South America to teach religion, with 
a bible in one hand, and a sword inthe other. fe had 
once thought there was disinterestedness in great men ; 
but experience had taught him that this was a mere dream 
of fancy. David, the pious, tender-hearted little David, 
sent his captains to the war, while he staid at home with 
Bethsheba ; and erdered Joab to place Uriah in the front 
ofthe battle, and not to let him return alive. He looked 
at the situation of these Africans, in their own country, 
as wellas inthis country. We say we are all the chi- 
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dren of one common parent, that we meet at the com- 
munion table, and gre fit to go together into the pre- 
sence of God; but will we allow them to meet usin 
our own parlors? No: that is another thing. He re- 
ferred to the course which had been taken on the reso- 
lution of Mr. Saunpers. It was a simple question, and 
might have been plainly answered. We were told in 
this discussion that the freedom of debate had never been 


assailed. 


The CHAIR reminded the gentleman of the question. 

Mr. KREMER said, as we are in Committee’ of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, he thought he might 
go into an examination on the state of the Union. 

Here, being again called to order, Mr, KREMER sat 
down. 

Mr. FORSYTH replied to the gentleman who had 
spoken, in reference to the expression of surprise on 
the part of the gentleman from Hlinois, at this dis- 
cussion having been brought up. There could be no 
ground for the expression of surprise. Tt had been said 
he had done injustice to the character of a gallant naval 
officer. That rests on opinion. He had seen the evi- 
dence, and was satisfied. He repeated what he had be- 
fore urged in illustration of the conduct of Mr. Ashmun, 
and the course of policy which had been pursued. The 
geatleman from Virginia had not refuted any of his pro- 
positions, or rebutted any of his facts. Te referred to 
one of the reports of the Secretary of the Navy, which 
stated that only one or two had availed themselves cf 
the privilege of returning to their home. If they are 
bold enough to attempt to escape from the colony, they 
are pursued and treated as deserters. He respected the 
motives of the founders of the institution ; he respected 
many of the members who belonged to it, but recent 
transactions had completely changed its character, He 
was willing to send the one hundred and eighty Africans, 
but he was not willing to support them there. 

The act of Congress to which the gentleman referred, 
as authorizing Africans to be carried into the States, was 
an unwise act, It ought to have provided that they 
should be carried into the non-slave-holding States. In- 
stead of this, it gave one-half of the value of the slave we 
give to the captors, and thus a bribe was held out to the 
captain to carry the Africans into the States where they 
could be sold. 1t was complained of that he had refused 
Mr. Ashmun arms for his self-defence ; the agent had 
not used these arms for his self-defence; and this 
was the point on which there was a variance between 
them. Tle rcad an extract from the letter of Mr. Ashmun, 
to show that he had burned spars ; that he had taken 
the rice of the factory, and distributed it among the na- 
tives. Was this necessary to self-defence ? Mr. Ashmun 
was a minister of the gospel; and he respected every 
minister of the gospel who behaved himself with propri- 
ety. But Mr. Ashmun had acted in opposition to this 
character ; and when he saw and heard that his course 
had been approved by the Society, he thought the Soci- 
ety itsclf had changed its character. 

Mr. HOFFMAN made a few observations in favor of 
the appropriation. 

“Mr. MERCER moved to add to the appropriation 30,000 
dollars. 

The amendment was rejected, and the original appro- 

priaion was then agreed to. i 

Mr. HAMILTON moved to amend the bill by adding 
the following proviso : ` 

e Provided no part of the aforesaid amount shall be 
expended, except for the expenses and transportation of 
the captured Africans now in the United States to be 
sent to the coast of Africa, and for their subsistence one 
said coast until their restoration to their own country, 
or for twelve months after their arrival-at the agency.” 

The amendment was negatived—aves 37, noes 75. 
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The Committee then rose, and reported the bill, and 
the amendments being concurred in, the bill was then 
ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time to-morrow. 


Tuavrspay, Fen. 22, 1827. 
THE NAVY. 


Mr. STORRS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill from the Senate, entitled 
« Anact for the gradual improvement of the Navy of the 
United States,” reported the same with amendments. 

Ordered, That the said bill be committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House an the State of the Union. 

Mr. S. gave notice that he should call for the conside- 
ration of it on Monday next. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS. 


The House then again proceeded to the consideration 
of the resolution moved by Mr. SAUNDERS, and the 
amendment proposed thereto. i 

Mr. HOUSTON addressed the House, and having oc- 
cupied the hour allotted for the consideration of resolu- 
tions, was interrupted by the interposition efthe Chair. 


; APPROPRIATIONS FOR FORTIFICATIONS. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. COOK, went into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. 
FORSYTH in the Chair, and took up the bill making ap- 
propriations for certain fortifications for the year 1827. 

The item “ for Fort Adams, at Brenton’s Point, ninety 
thousand dollars,” being under consideration— 

i Mr. DWIGHT moyed to reduce the sum to 70,000 dol- 
ars. f 

In reply taan inquiry of Mr. PEARCE, 

Mr. DWIGHT explained, that it bad been the wish of 
the Committee of Ways and Means to reduce the appro- 
priation for fortifications for the current year, as far as the 
public interest would admit, and, after an application to 
the War Department, they had accomplished that object, 
by diminishing the sum from 680,000 dollars, as first re- 
ported, to 540,000 dollars. The difference in these sums 
had been distributed pro rata, (so far as circumstances 
would allow, ) on all the works now in progress. 

His motion was agreed to. 

The item ‘for Fort Hamilton, at New Utrecht Point,” 
was then reduced, on motion of Mr. DWIGHT, from 
75,000 dollars, as first reported, to 55,000 dollars. 

The item “for Fort Monroe,” was reduced from 
100,000 dollars to 90,000 dollars. 

That ‘for Fort Calhoun,” from 75,000 dollars to 
55,000 dollars. 

The item “ for Fort Macon, at Bogue Point,” was at- 
tempted to be increased from 15,000 dollars to 25,000 
dollars, on motion of Mr, BRYAN, who advocated the 
increase with much earnestness. The House, however, 
rejected the motion, and the sum was left at 15,000 dol- 
lars. : 

A similar attempt, by Mr. HOLMES, to raise the ap- 
propriation ‘for the Fort at Oak Island,” from 25,000 
dollars to 35,000 dollars, was also negatived. A 

The item “ forthe Fort at Mobile Point,” was reduc- 
ed from 90,000 dollars to 70,000 dollars. 

That “for the Fort at Chef Menteur,” was left at 
30,000 dollars. 

The item “for Fort Jackson,” was reduced from 
90,900 dollars to 80,000 dollars. 

That “for repairs and contingencies,” was left at 15,000 
dollars. 

After some conversation between Messrs. HOFFMAN, 

. DWIGHT, and WEBSTER, in relation to the second 
section, the Committee rose, and reported the bill to the 
Mouse ; and the amendments having heen agreed to, it 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The House, on motion of Mr. EVERETT, resolved it- 
self into a Committee of the Whole, on the state of the 
Union, Mr. COCKE in the Chair, and took up the bill 
making appropriations for the Public Buildings. 

The bill was read, as follows : . 

“ Be it enacted, &e. That the following sums be, and 
the same are hereby, respectively appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the following purposes ; that is to say : 
For completing the work remaining to be done on and 
about the Capitol, the Capitol Square, and its enclosures, 
and for buildings for keepers, engine house, and stabling, 
the sum of eighty six thousand four hundred and seventy- 
nine dollars five cents ; for repairs on the Capitol, the 
sum of five hundred dollars ; for repairs and improve- 
ments at the War and Navy Departments, the sum ofone 
thousand four hundred and ninety-five dollars and thirty- 
five.cents ; for additional fire apparatus, the sum of one 
thousand two hundred and twenty-seven dollars. 

* Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
money appropriated by an act of Congress, approved the 
twenty-second May, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
for finishing the large room in the President’s House, for 
the purchase of Furniture, and the repairs of the house, 
be expended under the direction of the President of the 
United States.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL referred to some of the estimates, on 
which he asked for information. He thought that the 
wall which is now in the progress of erection, instead of 
being useful or ornamental, will be the reverse. He ob- 
jected to the appropriation of six hundred dollars for 
stoves to warm the rotundo. He also thought the appro- 
priation of twelve hundred dollars, fora railing to protect 
the pictures, ought not to be made. If persons wished to 
injure them, they could cross the railing. There was an 
appropriation often thousand dollars for two brick build- 
ings, for engine house, keeper’s house, ke. He contend- 
ed that we should not pursue this extravagant expendi- 
ture, which had been heretofore useless. He would sub- 
mit an amendment to reduce the appropriation for stab- 
ling for horses, and buildings for carriages. He thought 
the accommodations for the horses of messengers, and 
for carriages, also, for them, was too great. It might be 
necessary for them to have a Dearborn to go to the Post 
Office and the Printer’s. Mr. C. concluded by moving to 
take 30,000 dollars from the amount appropriated in the 
bill. 

Mr. EVERETT explained, that the appropriation of 
last year was stated, and understood to be, only in part, 
embracing as much of the work as could be done last 
year. It was then stated, that a further sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars would be required for this 
year. The Committee reduced this sum to eighty-six 
thousand four hundred and seventy-nine dollars and five 
cents : so that nearly 70,000 dollars less are asked for this 
year, than was proposod last year. Ne then replied to the 
objections stated by the gentleman from Ohio, and ex- 
plained the character of the work for which the appro- 
priation isasked, He stated that the original plan, if car- 
ried into effect, would cause a door to be made into the 
room now occupied by the Columbian Institute. It 
would be necessary to do this, although he regretted such 
necessity. He did not wish to divide the room. He pro- 
posed that the entrance on this side should be into a spa- 
cious vestibule. He reminded the Committee that he was 
not the advocate of the wall which is now in the process 
of erection. He had desired a different plan, which was 
rejected by the House. ‘The Architect then presented 
the present plan, which the Committee thought the best. 
‘The ground of its adoption was, that it would conceal the 
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defect in this part. There was no remedying, owing to the | have some four or five gentlemen who are drawing an an, 


original vice in the building, its situation, 
lower story. The situation would be proper for a barn 
anda stable ; but not for sucha building as the Capitol. 
He informed the Committee that the appearance of the 
wall will be different from what it now is. It had been 
objected that the wall would cover too much, taking in 
part of the second story. He had taken pains to exam- 
ine, and was satisfied of the inaccuracy of this apprehen- 
sion. The effect of this wall at a distance, will be to make 
the building appear to be near the declivity of a natural 
hill, instead of being on it. It was the opinion of gentle- 
meni of taste and science that the effect wiil be beautiful. 

The gentleman had objected to the appropriation for 
stoves. They are intended for the passages more than the 
rotuudo ; and he put it to the gentleman, if there was 
nota danger in passing abruptly from this warm room 
to those long, cold passages, There is an air of dis- 
comfort about this building, which reminded him more of 
the Bastile than any other building he was ever in. The 
rotundo is cold, and it appears to be a desirable object to 
render it more warm and comfortable. ‘Ihe railing te 
guard the pictures was suggested, both by the artist and 
the architect, as necessary. The artist had found an in- 
dividual striking at the picture with a stick ; and, on be- 
ing asked why he did so, he said he was endeavoring to 
find out if it was painted on the stone. To guard against 
such danger to the paintings, the railing was proposed. 
1t was intended to make it, so as to exclude the approach 
near enough to injure the pictures. 

As to the brick buildings to which the, gentleman re- 
ferred, the reasons which induced the Committee to re- 
commend them will be found in the report. He stated that 
the Committce had opposed every proposition for new 
buildings and unnecessary expenditures. ‘These buildings 
were recommended from motives of economy. Asto the 
number of messengers, the gentleman could speak to this 
fact as well as himself. There are four employed to each 
House to fold. There is a vehicle employed in carrying 
the mail. He believed that the messengers were dili- 
gently employed, aud the stabling is no more than is ne- 
cessary for the four horses, and for the horses which 
may belong to those who have business with Congress. 

He hoped the original appropriations would stand. ‘The 
Committee had studied economy on every point ; and im- 
pressed its necessity on the Architect. When it was con- 
sidered how much casier it is to suggest retrenchments, 
than to show their propricty, he hoped the amendment 
would not be agreed to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL made some further remarks. He was 
certainly not acquainted with the plan ; although he was 
apprenticed to a joiner and house-carpenter, he did not 
comprehend it sufficiently. No doubt the gentleman fiom 
Massachusetts had made himselfacquainted with the sub- 
ject. Ifthe stoves are necessary for the passages and ro- 
tundo, the sum required he thought to be suilicicnt. He 
thought the prinetple of building houses for the keepers 
was wrong. If we pay them salaries they should find 
their own houses. What may be considered cconomy in 
Massachusetts, would be considered extravagance in 
Ohio. He thought four thousand dollars would build a 
good keeper’s house, and two thousand dollars would 
build stables. He would not find accommodations for 
‘members’ horses. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE observed that he was dccidly op- 
posed to any appropriation, which had for its object the 
commencement of new buildings, appendant to theCapitol. 
We have now a mass of buildings covering more than an 
acre of ground, and before we have finished them we are 
called upon to appropriate moncy to commence new 
apartments. The root of the whole evil, the cause of the 
immense expenditure and waste of public money, upon 
this Colossal Labyrinth, may be traced to the fact that we 


but to mask the | nual salary from the public Treasury, 


whose interest it is, 
and whose ingenuity is tasked, between the end and com 
mencement of Congress, to project some new scheme or 
fancied improvement upon which to expend the „public 
money These salaries will continue until you finish this 
building ; they will never finish it, as long as you will fur- 
nish them money to waste upon it. Unless Congress will 
check the appropriations, the finishing ofthe Capitol, like 
the payment of the public debt, will always be ‘antici 
pated.” itis a curious fact, sir, (said Mr. W.]1 occasion- 
ally meet, in my District, oldmen who worked upon this 
building in their youth, who are utterly astonished to 
learn that the Capitol is stilluafinished. Why is it that 
this nation, with all its resources, has been unable to fin- ` 
ish this house in a period of thirty years ? The question 
is solved by a reference to your Architect’s and Superin- 
tendent’s salaries. 

At the last Session of Congress we had projected, by 
this ingenious architect of ours, some’new and splendid 
additions to this House, which he was pleased to style 
« External Offices,” estimated to cost only about $20,000. 
Anappropriation for this purpose found its way, some- 
what strangely, into our annual appropriation bill, and, 
upon my motion, it was, by a very large vote, stricken 
out. Atthe end of the Session, (as is unfortunately too 
often the case with all bills making appropriations of mo- 
ney) the Committee on Public Buildings presented us 
with a bill asking for an appropriation to commence this 
wall, this hoop, in the West front, which was recom- 
mended to the House as necessary for, wood-houses, sta- 
bles, &c. Indeed, the gentleman from Virginia, whom I 
now have in my cye, [Mr. Mzxcsr] with great earnest- 
ness pressed theappropriation, upon the ground that this 
wall was necessary to give strength to the House ; he said 
that the Capitol having its location upon the edge’ or side 
of a hill, it was seriously apprehended that the West front 
would yield to the unequal pressure of the rest of the 
building. 

Gentlemen may now ascertain, without much specula- 
tion, what degree of strength this semi-circle gives the 
Capitol. There was another small item of 25,000 dollars 
included in the same bill, to furnish the Hast room of the 
President’s house (of which 1 will speak by and by.) I 
then entertained the opinion that L now do, that it was an 
| uscless waste of public money, and voted against the pas- 

sage ofthe bill. ‘Chere was not time for the House then 
| to examine into the nature of this improvement. You have 
built a wallin front of the House, and now we are called 
upon to appropriate $21,000 to erect steps to get over it 
so as to get into the Capitol. I would freely vote a sum 
sufficicnt to tear it down. 

We are, also, called upon to appropriate, by this bill, 
16,000 to build stables and carriage houses for the use of 
the horses and carriages of our messengers, and our hon- 
orable selves too. At what point will we stop? When 
you build the stables, we will then find it necessary—quite 
i necessary, to purchase provender, at public expense, to 
i feed our horses. Iput it to gentlemen to say, if itis right 
| to waste ({ call it downright waste) 16,000 dollars to 
build stables for any such purpose. 

But, sir, thisis not all. We are called upon to appro- 
priate money to procure stoves, &c. to heat the immense 
rotundo for the purpose of making it a more comfortable 
resort for loungers and idlers ; 1 presume it cannot be 
necessary for the better conducting the business of this 
Hlousc. You wanta house built at public expense for a 
Superintendent of this Capitol (which you propose to ap- 
point, with a fixed salary) to live in. Create the office, 
with the salary you propose, and I will guaranty at least 
one hundred applicants for the office, who will furnish 
theirown house. I hope the motion to strike out will 
prevail. 
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Mr. FORSYTH wasin favor of the appropriation to 


finish the work begun the last year on the brow of the hill. 


We would vote, also, for the erection of stoves to warm 
the rotundo and the passages—places through which mem- 
bers must go to reach their Committee Rooms, when the 
House is not in session, and which were now damp, un- 
comfortable, and unhealthy. He was opposed, however, 
tothe plan of erecting a circular railing in the rotundo. 
He could not suppose it necessary, for the protection of 
the pictures now there, or which might hereafter be plac- 
ed there—a notice to all visiters, being at the doors or on 
the wall, not to touch the pictures, would, he was satis- 
fied, be sufficient to protect them from all injury. Mr. 
F. said he had been for many years an anxious and curi- 
ous spectator’ of the progress of the public buildings. 
Since the conflagration.of 1814, vast sutns had been, ‘in- 
deed, expended, yet much had beendone. In the re-edi- 
fication of the building, various changes had been made, 

some of which, especially those in this Hall, were not in 
` his judgment, advantageous or correct, had necessarily 
increased the cost of the work. ‘The period. seemed to 
be approaching, when there would be an end of it. If 
abuses had been committed—and he was quite satisfied 
there had been many—they might be traced, not to the 
improvidence of our appropriations, but to the exfrava- 
gance of the expenditure of the sums appropriated, In- 
stead of scrutinismg the sums appropriated, we should 
employ ourselves more usefully in scrutinising the ac- 
counts rendered, guarding against extravagant contracts 
for labor and materials, encouraging diligent and: economi- 
cal agents, and punishing, by dismission from our employ- 
ment, those who were profligate or wasteful. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wrexuirre] had pointed to 
one fruitful source of unnecessary expense. Our agents 
are salaried officers, whose emoluments cease when the 
buildings are finished. We bribe them, therefore, to 
make the work interminable. . No doubt, persons so si- 
tuated will tax their ingenuity to devise plans for addi- 
tions, recommended by convenience and taste. But these 
cannot be made without our approbation, after being care- 
fully considered hy our Committee. Every proposition 
for additional expenditure ought to be carefully sifted, 
and with the recollection thatit is made by those who 
have an interest in multiplying the objects of expense. 
Mr. F, did not mean to insinuate that it was practicable 
to avoid all imposition, or that the system of paying salaries 
necessarily produced abuse. He was directing the atten- 
tion of the Comittee to the only and the proper means 
of guarding against abuse—means in the power of the 
ILouse, and which ought to be,if they had not been, used. 
Mr. F. said he looked with great anxiety to the period in 
when this building shall be finished—when it shall be 
placed under the care of some person who shall be res- 
ponsible to us for the uses to which every part.of it shall 
be devoted. Atpresent, this Hall is under the care of 
the Speaker, and the officers of the House ; the Senate 
Chamber of the Vice President and officers of the Senate; 
but the residue, excepting the Library and Committee 
Rooms, is considered the common property of every per- 
son who chooses to occupy it, with very little regard to 
the purposes for which it is used. Mr. F. would not at- 
tempt to particularise—it was not necessary. No gen- 
tleman could walk through the Capitol, without secing 
objects of disgust. ‘Those who have been residents of 
the city for three or four Winters past,could not have for- 
gotten the strange uses to which the rotundo had been 
applied. It became first a great show-shop, for the 
exhibition of Panoramas ; where gentleman could have, 
for half a dollara head, a view of the city of Paris, from 
the top of the Thuilleries, with the Palace Garden under 
his feet ; the Facade of the Luxembourg, the Garden 


rambles, the Hall of Legislation, the Churches, the river 


Seine, the Pont Neuf, &c. &c. Then came the view of the 


Garden of Versailles, with its alleys and fountains, and 


the Emperor Alexander walking in state, and, by way of 
contrast, an American gentleman leaning in state. Mr. 
F. said he never passed the panoramic circle without be- 
ing so forcibly reminded ofa song which had attracted 
his fancy when a school boy, that he expected to hear it 
ringing in his ears : ; l 
If to see my show you'r willing, 
Give me von leetle English shilling : 

Quickly come, for I must go, with my doodle doodle doo. 

The only change necessary to make the song strictly 
appropriate, was to name the higher price—halfa dollar 
instead ofa shilling. Mr. X. had inquired who had li- 
censed these exhibitions, and the answer was, as is usu- 
al in such cascs, nobody did it. Mr. F. believed that the 
late Vice President, and the late Speaker of the House, 
as lovers of the fine arts, had been applied to for pertnis- 
sion, but both disclaimed jurisdiction over the premises. 
No doubt both treated the owner of the paintings, a most. 
amiable and accomplished artist, with great kindness, as 
he deserved. Having no authority to permit, they did not 
forbid, and so the thing was done ; and all the world, who 
chose to sport their half dollars, came to see the show. 
‘To members of Congress, it was particularly convenient 
to pass, in the twinkling of an cyc, from the dull debate 
to the centre of gay Paris and attractive Versailles. The 
room was next conyertéd into a great exhibition hall for 
domestic manufactures. In order to’ establish the supe- 
riority of our domestic fabrics, they were collected, at 
least choice specimens of them, in the vast-space ; and, 
in order to give the domestic articlesa decided preference, 
all foreign articles were carefully excluded. There was 
a rare show, indeed, of articles of first necessity, essen- 
tial to our independence : triangles of steel, to be struck 
by careful and musical housewives, in place of ringing 
vulgar bells for their servants—stoves and stew-pans—pt- 
anos, on which the initiated young ladies played for the 
gratification ofthe gaping throng—mouse traps and watch 
ribbons. An exhibition only was advertised, but all the 
articles were carcfully marked with prices, and sundry 
good bargains were driven by the domestic manufacturers 
and the spectators. Mr. F. meta friend who had just 
purchased a watch ribbon. He boasted of the goodness 
of his bargain—it was ready cut to his hand, and he gave 
for it sixty-two and a half cents. 

Vhis led to a proposal in the newspapers, addressed to- 
members of Congress, by some lover of his country. Dur- 
ing the visit of our veteran General, our friend, the friend 
of mankind, Lafayette, some one proposed to the mem- 
bers of Congress to give hima great ball in the rotundo. 
This scheme, aimed at our pockets, did not take. We 
gave a dinner, not a ball; thank Heaven the rotundo was 
not the banquetting room. i 

Mr. F. wasnot sure that the dinner was more agrec- 
able than a ball would have been to our honored guest. 
As atrue son of France and chivalry, he, no doubt, lov- 
ed best those associations from which that sex which 
adorns all socicty, and gives to it its highest enjoyments, 
is not excluded. But as we members are mostly in the 
worst of all ages, the middle age of man, eating was pre- 
ferred to dancing, and the ball did not take. Mr. F. was 
not disposed to censure, especially, the proposition to 
dance in the rotundo ; it would have been quite as pro- 
per and innocent, and as defensible as the previous uses 
made of the same place. In fact, a great deal could have 
been said in its favor. The music would have sounded 
merrily under the splendid vault ; and what a charming 
space for belles and beaux to thread the mazes of the co- 
tillion, and to twine together the magic circles of the se- 
ducing waltz! No treading upon toes or tearing of frills 
to be apprehended. Although the dancing proposal was 
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not adopted, the rotundo has ever since been devoted to 
the purposes of exhibition. Has any body a picture to 
exhibit, it is hung up on the wall ; has any ene a model 
of a machine to show, itis spread out on the floor; and 
whether for shelling corn, peeling apples, or cutting up 
snags and sawyers in the Mississippi, it is duly set in mo- 
tion for the instruction of the curious. Mr. F. loved the 
fine arts, and derived the usual pleasure from paintings 
and statuary. He was gratified and amused by curious 
specimens of mechanical ingenuity, and, in their pro- 
per place, he thought the public exhibition of them high- 
ly useful—-he wished to be understood as confining his 
censure to the exhibition of them in the’ building, origi- 
nally, and still designed, for nobler purposes. He saw, 
with pleasure, the time approaching, when this whole 
pile would be finished, and placed under the care of some 
one who would be responsible to the public and to Con- 
gress, if any part of it should be devoted to unworthy 
or unsuitable purposes. f 

Mr. BARTLETT animadverted, with some severity, on 
the remarks of Mr. WICKLIFFE, and stated the course 
which had been pursued by the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Buildings, in reducing the estimates and expediting 
the fulfilment of what remained of the plan. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE replied to some statements, by Mr. 
BARTLETT, of the history of last year’s appropriations. 
The bill, said he, which I referred to in my former re- 
marks, passed without mitch discussion, just before our 
adjournment, without that full information which was 
necessary. Did any gentleman, (save the Committee on 
Public Buildings) at the last session, dream of the erec- 
tion of this wall in such a manner, as to require the sum 
of twenty one thousand dollars to build steps to get over 
it, and that you were to break through the wall a new 
door, and spoil one of the best rooms in the Capitol, wher 
they voted for the bill ? Lam certain I did not, though 
opposed to its passage, If you pass this appropriation 
(though 1 am neither a prophet, nor the son of a prophet) 
I will venture to predict that our good Architect, before 
the work is done, will have some new improvement re- 
commended, cither for its supposed necessity, orits great 
taste. We will finish our Capitol when we terminate his 
salary, and not before. 

Mr. BURGES made some general remarks and criti- 
cisms on the plan and appearance of the Building, the 
effect of the wall and embankment intended to mask the 
foundation story of the West front, He made some ludi- 
crous remarks on the sculpture of William Penn, whose 
cocked hat it had taken a whole season to alter ; and 
whose fall-bottomed wig contained many more curls than 
Mr. B. had ever seen on the head of any other Christian. 
He opposed the appropriation for the steps of the West 
front, the stables, houses, &e. 

Mr. VERPLANCK, after some general criticisms on the 
architecture of the Capitol, the genius of P Enfant and 
Latrobe, and the very singular features by which their 
design was characterized, concluded that there was no- 
thing better to be done than to complete the plan in con- 
sistency with whathad already been done. He, the artist, 
being a foreigner, and better acquainted with court and 
military costume, than the Christian, and having no au- 
thorities to consult, in utter despair he hewed off the hat 
of William Penn, and put on another. It appears that 
he has again gone wrong. He should regret to have the 
room of the Columbian Institute, which was useful for 
political as well as scientific purposes, broken into, but 
he knew of no better mode than is Jaid down by the 
present plan. He should vote, therefore, for the appro- 
priation. 

After afew words, in reply, by Mr. EVERETT, 

Mr. DWIGHT moved to reduce the appropriation, by 
omitting the iron railing proposed to be placed in the 
Rotundo, before the pictures. 


The question being first taken on the sum of 86,479 


dollars and 5 cents, as reported by the Committee, it 
was decided in the negative ; and the question then be- 
ing on a motion of Mr. DWIGIIT, to fill the blank with 
85,279 dollars and 5 cents (omitting the railing,) 


Mr. MITCHELL, tof Tennessee, spoke with earnest- 


ness in opposition to the steps on the Western front, 
which he denounced as useless in bad weather, and de- 
facing the beautiful proportions of the building. 


Mr. MERCER, apprehending that Mr. Mircuzzt had 


misundersteod the design, went into an explanation of 
some of its details ; whereupon, 


Mr. MITCHELL opposed it with more vehemence 


than before. 


Mr. EVERETT now explained. 

Mr. HOFFMAN was reconciled to the steps, but 
opposed the Superintendent's house, stables, and en- 
gine house. 

The question was then taken on filling the blank with’ 
$85,279 05, and carried, without a division. 

[After some further amendments to the first section, 
the House proceeded to the consideration of the second 


section.] 


Mr. CARSON, having understood that. the appropria- 
tion of $25,000 (in the second section of the bill, pro- 
viding for finishing and furnishing of the East room in 
the President’s House, ) had not yet been applied, owing 
to an omission in the bill of the last session, which desig- 
nated no person to direct the expenditure of the money, 
inquired of the Chairman of the Committee, what pro- 
portion of this sum was intended for furniture, and how 
much for repairing and finishing the President’s House. 

Mr. EVERETT replied, that the sum required for fin- 
ishing the Eastern room, was $1,200, and for repairs in 
other parts of the building, $500 ; the residue of the sum 
was for furniture. He then went into a detailed account 
of the proceedings of the Committee, in reducing the es- 
timates subrhitted to them, and concluded with stating 
that, though no part of the money had actually been 
drawn from the Treasury, yet that some few articles had 
been purchased, and a few more contracted for. 

Mr. CARSON said, he had barely asked for an estimate. 
He did not object to the details of the present bill. qf 
$1,700 is all that is required for repairs, the balance is to 
go to furniture. ‘The language of the bill of last session 
was well calculated to misicad. As it came fromthe Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings, it was to be expected that 
the best part of it was for repairs. He would move that 
one half the sum should be expended under the direction 
of the President, and the otber half under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Public Buildings. One half’ be- 
ing sufficient for the furniture of the East room, what 
would remain of the other half would revert to the United 
States. The reason why this amendment should prevail 
is obvious. He might be accused of want of liberality. 
Hc was, however, disposed to give all that is necessary. 
He would read some of the cstimates for the furnishing 
this room, to shew that they were extravagant. He wish- 
ed, in the present state of the Treasury, that we sheuld 
economise as much as possible. He said Jefferson and 
Madison did not receive this sum. [Ile was corrected 
here by a gentleman near him, who said they received the 
suc. j General Washington received 14,000 dollars. 
Mr. C. said he would not take up more time. 

Mr. EVERETT explained that the bill which the gen- 
teman from North Carolina had said might have misled 
the House into a belief that more was to be applicd to re- 
pairs, was founded on a report, which stated what was ne- 
cessary for one, and what for the other. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, he did not approve of the 
amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Canson.] He greatly preferred a proposition which he 
had intended to offer, to stuke out the whole section, 
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and to repeal the Jaw of the last session, which authoriz- 
ed the appropriation of $25,000 to furnish the East room 
of the President’s House. In addition to all the valuable 
furniture which had been purchased while Mr. Monroe 
was President, and which, he understood, had been trans- 
ferred to the accommodation of the present occupant, 
Congress appropriated, at the session Mr. Adams was 
elected, $14,000. How that sum had been expended a 
report, made by a Committee at the last session, had fully 
explained. 

But, Sir, [said Mr. W.] I feel myself called upon—nay, 
Sir, instructed, by the organ of the Administration in my 
District, to meet and defeat the present appropriation, and 
this must be my apology for detaining you a single mo- 
ment. must ask the House to pardon me while I refer 
to an Editorial article in a newspaper lately established in 
my District, called “The Focus of Politics, Commerce, 
and Literature.” A number of that paper, of the 31st 
January, has recently met my eye, in which I am appeal- 
ed to as the immediate Representative of the People, to 
account for and explain why and how it is, so large asum 
of money was appropriated to furnish a single room. 
Whether the article was intended for foreign or domestic 
consumption, I have my own opinion. 1 will read it, that 
the House may understand the opinions it attempts to 
propagate, upon what authority I know not, unless it be 
upon a letter that made its appearance in that paper some 
time ago, charging the extravagance of this appropria- 
tion upon what the writer was pleased to characterize 
“the Opposition” in Congress, alleging that it was not 
desired by the President. 

The article is headed “The People’s Money,” and 
reads as follows: “The Constitution of the United States 
“ declares, that ‘aur Coneness shall bave power to lay and 
* collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.? And that 
“all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 
“ of Representatives ; but the Senate may propose or con- 
“cur with amendments, as on pther bills.” And that 
no money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in con- 
“sequence of appropriations made by law.” “To whom, 
“then, are we, the People, to look, for the faithful man- 
“agement of our money ? Is it to the Secretary of the 
“Treasury, to the President, or to the Administration ? 
“ Certainly not. They have nothing to do with it, but 
“to perform what Congress directs them by law to do. 
“We are to look to Congress: and in this District, we 
«are to look first to the Honorable Charles Wickliffe, 
“the only man who is directly responsible to us, as the 
« steward of our money : and we are next to look to the 
«Hon John Rowan, and the Hon. R. M. Johnson, our 
«Senators, without whose concurrence Mr. Wickliffe 
«could do nothing. Are they ready to give an account 
c of their stewardship ? There are some items, in relation 
‘to which, we should like to know what they have done. 
“ Look at the following statement, which appears to have 
«been sent to the Richmond Enquirer by a member of 
“Congress.” 

This Ictter, here referred to, is the same which my col- 
league [Mr. Jonsson] read and commented upon the 
other day, in the very short speech with which he has fa- 
vored the House upon the resolution of the gentleman 
[Mr. Sauxpens] of North Carolina, and I will not again 
read it. The Editor proceeds : “t What say you, Messrs. 
“Wickliffe, Rowan, Johnson ? Guilty, or not guilty, of 
voting for this extravagance ?”? (referring to the appro- 
priation of $25,000.) Whenever Lam put upon my trial, 
which is fixed for next August, I shall plead not guilty, 
and for that trial put myself upon my country. But to 
proceed with this article?: the Editor says ‘* You are not 
této throw the responsibility on the President: we gave 

* you the care of olur- purse, and to you we look to take 
“care of it. Besides, itis well understood that the Pre- 
“sident did not wish the appropriation for the East 


“ room—the more splendid the house, the greater must 
‘this expenses be in it—and he is rather a stingy than a 
profuse man, and would like to be in a situation in 
“which he could saye some of his salary. Nor was it 
‘this friends specially who voted this money : Mr. For- 
* syth, a leader of the opposition, was the leader in this 
“business. We, the People, are not < satisfied,’ if you 
‘think we ‘ought to be.’ 

“There is another small item, to which we beg leave 
‘also to call your attention. Avowedly on the authority 
“of a member of Congress, the Telegraph of the 11th 
*€ states, that when Mr. Rufus King was about to return 
*¢ from London, he appointed his son Chargé des Affaires, 
“though he knew Mr. Gallatin was on his way to suc- 
« ceed him ; that the son has claimed $4,500 as an outfit, 
«© and $758 as salary for two months ; and that the Presi- 
« dent has approved the charge—and thereupon Duff re- 
« marks : ‘If Mr. Adams makes such strides now, when 
‘he is hungering and thirsting after popularity, what will 
‘the do if his term is renewed? Let the People look to 
«it? The appearance of this in the Telegraph is prima 
« fucia evidence, that it is false. If true, we presume 
«that it is done in strict conformity to the law, and that 
«the President is no more accountable for this extrava- 
«ance, than he is for the large sums squandered by 
“ Gongress—by the votes of the Opposition, in furnish- 
“ing the ‘President’s House’—not Mr. Adams’s house, 
“but the People’s house ; built and furnished by the 
“ People’s Representatives, with the People’s money, 
«and for the People’s President. If the statement in 
«the Telegraph be true, the fault, we believe, is in the 
“laws of Congress: and we shall expect to see a reme- 
‘edy proposed by our Representative, Mr. Wickliffe. 
s At all events, we demand of hima full and correct ex- 
“ position of the affair.” 

{Here the Chairman suggested to Mr. WICKLIFFE 
that the case of John A. King’s outfit was not before the 
Committee. Mr. BARNEY expressed a wish that the 
further reading of the paper might be dispensed with, 
and that it be printed.] 7 

Mr. WICKLIFFE remarked that he was apprised that 
the case of Mr. King was not before the House—but he 
knew that his friend from Tennessee, who had started 
the fox, intended to continue the chase, so soon as an 
opportunity was allowed by the other business of the 
Ifouse ; and that, whenever a fit occasion presented it- 
self, [said Mr. W.] I will shew that the sum paid to this 
quusi Chargé des Affaires, was paid in violation of a plain 
and positive act of Congress, not susceptible of miscon- 
struction, and that Congress had not appropriated it by 
law. ‘The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Barner] is 
entitled to my good wishes, for the honor he has done me 
in the motion he just obtruded upon the House. For 
the satisfaction of the gentleman I will inform him, that 
what he desired to be printed, is already in print. I 
have finished rcaditig all that I desired, and it isat the 
gentleman’s service. Ihave read it, Mr. Chairman, as a 
sample of the misrepresentation which is attempted in 
reference to this appropriation. Itis, I admit, an inge- 
nious effort to fix upon myself suspicion as to the vote I 
gaye. I donot know by whose votes this appropriation 
was passed ; certainly not by mine : for I well recollect 
of voting with the member from North Carolina to strike 
it out of the bill, last year, and Lam against it now. 1 
the statement in this paper be true, (and certainly we 


should believe what we see in the newspapers of the 


day,) it would scem that the President did not and does 
not desire the appropriation. I would be tbe last man to 
force it upon him against his will. 

Mr. EVERETT now moved to amend the second sec- 
tion, by reducing the.sum. proposed to be appropriated 
from £25,000 to $6,000 ; which he hoped would mect 
the views of gentlemen, 
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Mr. BARNEY hoped the amendment would not pre- 
vail. He felt ‘an interest in the finishing of this room, 
because it is, emphatically, the People’s room. When 
persons wish to come and see the President, they can be 
there at their ease. He could not believe that it is either 
the desire or interest of the President, if he consulted 
economy to himself, to have it finished. But if we build 
a palace, he thought we ought to finish and furnish it. 
If a stranger comes to the city, itis one of his first de- 
sires to see the Chief Magistrate of the country. Do we 
mean, by a niggardly parsimony, a wasteful economy, to 
keep that house in the state of a barn? He would go 
further, and would vote to light and heat the room, 

Mr. WEBSTER said he would support the amend- 
ment, and with great regret. He thought it due, in jus- 
tice to the individual himself, who had been made the 
subject of such unmerited attack. We who live here, 
know full well, that there would be no extravagance in 
giving the sum reported ; but, as misrepresentations will 
be made, he would not give a vote which could sanction 
them any further. He re-stated that the Committee re- 
ported this appropriation last year, without any request 
of the President, or any communication with him. He 
himself was then opposed to it; but it seemed to be the 
wish, almost the unanimous wish of the House, to furnish 
it. The gentleman from Georgia put the question on its 
true ground. Ithas, however, been made a ground fora 
charge of extravagance ; and, therefore, it is unjust to 
him who has not asked for it, to give room for further mis- 
represcntation. On the subject of furnishing the Presi- 
dent’s House, he produced a certified statement from the 
Register of the Treasury, giving an account of the money 
expended on the President’s House, in every Adminis- 
tration. General Washington had $13,060; Mr. Adams, 
$23,000; Mr. Jefferson, $29,000 ; Mr. Madison, $25,000 ; 
and Mr. Monroe, $50,000. The appropriation for the 
present incumbent, was that which is in the recollection 
of the House. 

Mr. FORSY'TH said that he was placed, by the motion 
of one of the gentlemen from Massachusetts, [Mr. Rye- 
nerr,]and the speech of the other [Mr. Weasrer] in a 
singular predicament. What had occurred at the last 
session of Congress, must be fresh in the recollection of 
all the members, ‘Ihe proposal to strike out or diminish 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, to finish and fur- 
nish the Kast room of the President’s house, had been 
resisted by him, on the information derived from the Com- 
mittec—through the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
livenerr], that the appropriation was proper in itself, 
both as to its object and its amount. Mr. F. understood 
that motives of personal delicacy, of which no explana- 
tion was necessary, prevented that gentleman from press- 
ing the appropriation. Mr. F., had, therefore, as an hum- 
ble follower of the Committee, defended the appropria- 
tion on grounds which are now declared by the other gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wensren,] to have been 
perfectly correct. Yet, now, one of these gentlemen 
proposes to strike out this appropriation, and the other 
says he will vote for the proposition, Jest the appropria- 
tion of the money, which is proper in itself, should give 
rise to unfounded imputations on the Chief Magistrate. 
Now, Sir, said Mr. F., I have the same opinion that I en- 
tertained at the last session of Congress, and am quite 
ready to vote what is admitted to be a proper appropria- 
tion ; but the question is presented to me in a new light. 
Shall I vote for an appropriation not essential to the pub- 
lic welfare, which the particular friends of the Adminis- 
tration resist, on the ground that it will give rise to un- 
founded imputations on the Chief Magistrate ? I have 
no desire to do any thing which, in the judgment of the 
friends of the Administration, will do injustice to the 
President. 1 have heard it, indeed, alleged, that the fur- 
nishing of this room would necessarily increase the annual 


expenditure of the Chief Magistrate. This, however, 
was not a necessary consequence. Because the room 
was furnished, there was no obligation to use it. It miglit 
be shut up when filled with appropriate furniture, and it 
would be quite as proper as having it open, and occasion- 
ally used, in ifs present desolate state. Mr. F. thought, 
in all this matter—the mode of living, every thing—should 
depend on the President’s own taste and habits. He 


[might be, and should be, as private, and as little expen- 


sive as he pleased. And Mr. F. believed that.the faith- 
ful discharge of his public duties would secure a Chief 
Magistrate the applause and esteem of the People, al- 
though he gave neither dinners or evening parties. In 
the question before the House, however, without any 
change in his opinion since last year, he would say he was 
not willing to give more than gentlemen were willing to 
receive ; and he should do as he had done at the preced- 
ing session—follow the lead of the Committce. 

Mr. WEEMS was sorry any act of his should subject 
him toa charge of inconsistency. He voted for the ap- 
propriation last year ; and would now give his reasons for 
voting against thisamendment. ‘To vote for it would be 
to imply that the President had called for more than is ne- 
cessary. It was clearly understood that it was not asked 
for by the President. 

Mr. BARTLETT begged it to be understood, that this 
is a motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and not 
from the Committee on Public Buildings. ‘The sum in the 
bill is that reported by the Committee. ‘rhe Committee 
had acted from a sense of duty, and without any commu- 
nication with the President. His conduct might be the 
theme of ridicule, but the fear of ridicule would never 
drive him from the path of duty. © He would vote for the 
amendment. : 

Mr. CARSON said, he was gratified to perceive that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts was now convinced that he 
was wrong. Te must be convinced that he had been in 
an error, or he would not now have moved an amend- 
ment. He (Mr. C.] had, at the last session, remarked 
on the extravagance of the appropriation, but he was 
overruled by the friends of the Administration. He was 
glad that they now saw the impropriety of the appropria- 
tion, He denied, however, that he had ever charged the 
President with extravagance. But we are the guardians 
of the People’s money, [said Mr. C.] and we ought studi- 
ously to avoid all useless expenditure in the appropria- 
tions sanctioned by this House, always having an eyé to 
the strictest economy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said, he had voted for the Appropria- 
tion last year, and could not vote for the amendment. We 
have bought ground, purchased a palace, and planted it. 
It was intended that it should be finished and furnished. 
If the question was to build the palace, or to dispose of it, 
he would vote for it; but the question is, whether we 
will leave it unfinished and open to ridicule. He knew 
the President tobe a man of business. He is always in the 
performance of his duty ; every hour of his life is devoted 
to the public business ; he has no time for amusements. 
But we are bound to furnish the building we have crect- 
ed. His objection was not that these ornaments cost too 
much, but that they divert the energies of the officers of 
Government from their proper dutics. Industry, attention, 
ability, and economy, under different circumstances, 
would form the character ofthe President ; but we have 
given hima palace, and we are bound to farnish it. He 
had been in the room. where was broken furniture, which 
would disgrace a mean lodging, andhe wished to see it 
removed, and replsced by some furniture worth preserv- 
ing. The edifice is splendid, and the furniture should be 
in proportion. The sense of the House was expressed 
last session ; why should we now withdraw the proposi- 
tion ? He knew it had been made the ground of unjust 
imputation ; but that is incident to the situation of ‘the 
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We ought not, by withholding what is pro- 

per, to incur theresponsibility of the act. The President 
has no right to object or approve. He had no partialities 
nor prejudices against the President, but he would not 
withhold what is due. He did not know that the sum in 
the bill was the proper sum, but having looked at the 
edifice, he thought the largest sum was not too-much. In 
a Government like ours, censure will be thrown on public 
men. But weare not to yield to these censures when they 
are unjustly levelled. Tf we are beaten down by the ca 
lumnies of those who have. no better employment, what 
are we to do under real extravagance ? 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he did not give his vote from any 
fear of misrepresentation. He had voted against the ap- 
propriation last year. He reminded the House of a let- 
ter from Washington, saying how much law this would 
publish, how many women ‘and children it would main- 
tain, and so on. 

Mr, MINER said, as he was one. of the Committee last 
year that visited the President’s House to examine the 
rooms and furniture, he thought it might be deemed pro- 


President. 


per for him to say a few words on the subject. The stew- | 


ard waited upon us through the house ; we visited nearly 
all the rooms. It is proper to say, that we did not, on 
that occasion, see the President, nor was it intimated to 
us it was his wish that any appropriation should be made. 
The plate had been furnished at different times—some 
in Mr. Jefferson’s, a part in Mr. Madison’s, and a part 
during Mr. Monroe’s Administration ; and it was stamped 
with different marks. The steward, with an honest pride, 
remarked, that sometimes, when foreign ministers had 
dined with the President, he could net help observing a 
glance at the different marks on the plate, as much as to 
say, Have you sent round to the neighbors to borrow dif- 
ferent sets to make up the entertainment? The dining 
ronm, so splendid when lighted up, was covered with ata- 
ble cloth darned in several places. A few of the cham- 
bers were well furnished, but, takeit together, the house 
was ill furnished. With regard to the large East room, 
[Mr. M. said,] we hardly realised its size, and therefore 
did not properly consider the quantity of furniture neces- 
sary to furnish it. In this country we think a house forty 
feet square a large building. Tt requiresa great deal of 
expense to furnish such an one in plain country style. 
Now, this room was the size of two such houses. lt was 
eighty feet long by forty wide. If it be furnished at all, it 
should be done in a manner corresponding with the splen- 
dor of the building. Nothing could look more mean than 
to furnish such a roomin an inelegant manner. Ido not 
consider, [said Mr. M.] this house and its furniture as the 
President’s ; itis the People’s. The People have built 
it for their own pride, and their own pleasure. The Pre- 
sident is merely their agent to take care of it for them. 
But, while I entertain this view, Iam satisfied the public 
mind is not now prepared for the measure to furnish that 
house, corresponding to the style in which it has been 
erected. The appropriation of so large a sum as 25,009 
dollars would be subject to misapprehension, and T 
think it more prudent to vote for the amendment. 

Mr. EVERETT stated that the amendment he propos- 
ed was exclusively his own act. The present incumbent 
is as purely passive and unconscious, as to this act, as he 
was as to the appropriation of last year. The 6,000 dollars 
is merely to cover what has been laid out and contracted 
for ; and it cannot be expected to furnish the East room. 
His object was to prevent the furniture from being re- 
turned on the person of whom it was purchased. 

Mr. DORSEY would not be influenced in his vote by 


any fear of consequences. In these times, the most lauda- | containing the same item of appropri 
Although the | purpose. 
and it is gratifying | too large, 


ble acts are subject to misrepresentation. 
President’s House is a public mansion, 
to the pride of the Representatives of the People to go 
there and spend part of their time, yet he thought the 


period had not yet arrived when this room should be fur- 
nished. He would vote for it whenever, in his opinion, 
the time should arrive, should he have a seat on this floor. 
He corrected the idea that the President could have 
much interest in the furnishing of the house, the planting, 
&c. of the grounds. They are all forthe public. Un- 
less the President could look to a longer term of service, 
he could have no great interest in it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was surprised, after being 
out of the House about an hour, to find an entire change 
of sides. His friend from New York, who had usually 
been on the opposite side, and the two gentlemen from 
Massachusetts, had changed sides. He hoped he should 
never give a vote against finishing the palace we have 
built, worthy of the dignity of the nation; and if he now 
voted against the 25,000 dollars, it would be in conse- 
quence of the arguments of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. He did not think the appropriation of 25,000 
dollars too much. It could not have been improperly 
used, because it had not beendrawn. fle should vote for 
the proposition of the gentleman from Massachusetts ; 
bat if he would withdraw his amendment, he would vote 
for the 25,000 dollars, not doubting the vote would be 
sustained by the American People. 

Mr. KREMER said it did not matter to him whence the 
call for money came. -Ifit be an act of justice to the na- 
tion, and the tenant of the nation, to lay out 25,000 dol- 
lars, he should like to know it. If he could judge from 
the appearances of the present furniture, there could be 
no great deal ofeconomy. If we have a splendid palace, 
gentlemen say it ought to be splendidly furnished, that 
People may wait upon the President, and go away with 
great notions. His colleague (Mr. Mixer] had said the 
steward showed him three sorts of plate, all of different 
makes, which seemed asif borrowed. We must have plate 
all uniform, like Paddy’s coat, and not of various colors. 
If his vote would annihilate the house, he would give it. 
Ile supposed we should be next called on for money to 
sustain the house. He would vote for the amendment, 
though it came from a friend ofthe Administration. 

Mr. POLK said, as other gentlemen had felt it to be 
their duty to inform the House how they had voted on 
this item of appropriation at the last session of Congress, 
and how they intend now to vote, he should avail him- 
self of a similar privilege. He had voted against this ap- 
propriation at the last session, under the belief that it was 
an unnecessary and profuse expenditure of che public mo- 
ney. He had not changed his opinion, and was happy to 
find, that he was sustained, atleast to some extent, by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who now proposed to re- 
duce the sum. À 

[Here Mr. EVERETT explained. 
allow no such inference to be drawn, from his 
His opinion had undergone no change. } 

Mr. POLK proceeded : The gentleman says he does 
not now entertain the opinion that the sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars is too large. What, then, had induced 
him to submit the motion to reduce it? If public senti- 
ment had spoken a language on this subject, which was 
not to be misunderstood, and which had induced the gen- 
tleman to change his course, he had only to say that the 
change was afortunate one. It was very fortunate that 
public sentiment, on this, as well as on many other occa- 
sions, had a salutary and very happy effect on the delibe- 
rations of the House. ‘That gentleman was a member of 
the Committee that reported the bill containing this ap- 
propriation at the last session of Congress; he was & 
member of the Committee that reported the present bill, 
jation, for the same 
The gentleman does not now think the amount 
but proposes to reduce i, lest, as has been stat- 
ed, misrepresentations might be made, in relation to it, 
prejudicial to the President ; and, as the gentleman had 


He said he would 
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not changed his opinion. as to the amount necessary to. be 
appropriated, he was bound-te believe he had been in- 
duced to. do so frem the force of public opinion, Another 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wsnetsr] who had 
sustained the amendment, and given. the House his. views, 
seemed to have dane so, by preconcert, andon previous 
preparation, (fer the purpose, no dount, of informing the 
public on the subject, and defending the. Administration, ) 
having provided himself with. estimates. of ‘appropriations 
ofthe-same kind made under previous Administrations. 
As it had.been intimated that the Opposition; and not the 
friends of the Administration, had-voted this appropria- 
tion at the last session,“ und being himself one ‘of those 
whom gentlemen call Oppositionists, it was due to him- 
selfto aay, that he liad voted against the appropriation-at 
the last segsion,-and that he should now. vote, not- only 
against.the-appropriation.of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
‘but against the six thousand-dellars proposed to be insert- 
edin licu of it, by the gentleman from Massachusetts. At 
the last session, when a gentleman from North Carolina 
had opposed this appropriation, and made some remarks 
_ to the Honse in relation to the manner in which a previous 
appropriation of fourteen thousand dollars had been ex- 
pended in furnishing the President’s House, he heard no 
opposition then made to the appropriation by any of the 
friends of the Administration; and he had been under the 
impression that they had very generally supported it, He 
had now heard, for the first time, that this was not the case, 
We bad said. thus much, that his own course might not be 
misunderstood. According to a statement ofa member of 
the Committee to the House, only seventeen hundred’ 


dollars was necessary to finish and repair.the East. room| 


und other parts of the President’s house, and he could, at 
present, see no necessity of appropriating: for the pur- 
pose of purchasing additional furnitnre. It was already 
sufficientky furnished. i ; es 

MY. WEBSTER observed, that, when he stated the 
ground of his.vote, it was but common candor to let him 
be 30 understood. i 

Mr. BARNEY explained his former observations. It 
would. be as .prodigal a parsimony to half furnish this 
room, as it would be to build a frigate of green timber. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE observed, that he had risen the se- 
cond iime reluctantly, but he was forced to do so, from 
the manner the word misrepresentation had been so often 
repeated. Now, sir, said Mr. W., if there hasbeen any 
misrepresentation in this case, so far as I have any know- 
ledge, it is confined to the article which I have read 
from. the newspaper, or the letter which I presume con- 
stituted the authority of the printer to state that the 
$25,000 was appropriated by what he calls the Opposi- 
tion, and against the wishes of the President. T have re- 
ferred to the statement. of the editor, that the members 
of this House may decide for themselves, if necessary, 
whether the Opposition had forced this sumupon the Pre- 
sident against his wishes. From what I now.see and hear, 
I fear we shall be placed in the situation of a Legislature 
of a neighboring State, whose members had voted to in- 
crease their own pay, without the precaution of recording 
their.votes by-yeasand nays., Each member wrote-home 
to his constituents that. he had voted against the law. 
There was, however, a Jaw upon the statute book, for 
which no member acknowledged he voted. So, here, 
Sir, Lam unable to tell how this. 25,800 dollars passed 
the House, as Lean now find but.very. few. who are wil- 
ling to acknowledge.they voted'for it. 
rejoice that public sentiment has been brought to’ bear 
upon this subject, and'that some. gentlemen. who recom- 
mended, if they did not vote for the appropriation, at the 
last session, now yield to public opinion, and concur with 
me in withholding the appropriation. : 

Mr. S. WOOD said he was, some years ago, Chairman 
of the Committee on Public Buildings. 

Vou. Hi.—89 
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lam content; and: 


He then sup-| 
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ported all appropriations which were’ intended 
buildings, 13 this tofinish?. If so, it “should Be‘givens 
To do these things by peacemeal, is: the-most-extrayie 
gant mode.’ He should vote for the apprépriation-as:¥ 
ported. It isto be regretted; that, in any’state of pai 
measùres in-which the honor of the country isconcei 
should be discolored. ‘He hoped ‘the. members of 
Committee would not show such feelings. : 
` Mr. LETCHER said, it seemed to him that, if tiot by 
direct and positive assertion, at least. by strong implica- 
tion, every gentlemamin the House was necessarily called 
upon to give some expression of his views upon this con- 
templated: expenditure ; more especially as.ithas already 
furnished a most inexhaustible topic.-of abuse against 
the Administration, in some parts of the country, and pro- 
bably:- would again’be seized upon as.a good point of in- 
noyance.. He would, he-said, in pursuance of what he . 
presumed to be the understanding of the. House, perform 
his share-of the task ‘imposed upon: him,-at this late hour 
of the night, with haste and expedition. He ‘begged his 
friend and colleague [Mr. Wickxrrre] to alléw him, [Mr. 
L.]in the kindest manner, and with the-best féelings,:to 
offer him that comfort which he appeared, at present, so 
much to require. My friend, Sir, seems’ to:be in great 
distress. . I feel the deepest anxiety and solicitude for his 
welfare and happiness, and will, at all times, use every 
laudable effort to cheer him, and to restore his distressed 
feelings to a state of tranquillity. -My colleague has given 
us along and a very good speech, in a proper place and 
upon a proper occasion, accompanied with a lengthy 
newspaper paragraph, charging him with having -voted 
for the appropriation of 25,000: dellats, at- the Jast session, 
of Congress, for furnishing’ the: naked’rooms of the: Pre- 
sident’s- House. Sir; I could not “distinctly heat ‘that 
paragraph read by my honorable~ colleague ; but; from: 
all could hear, 1 think he is totally mistaken in: its ob- 
ject, and does it great injustice by condemningit in such 
unqualified terms. lt was probably penned -byone of his 
best friends, with the most friendly intentions, of being 
serviceable to the honorable gentleman in his struggles 
and difficulties in the approaching Summer campaign. 
It is said sometimes to happen, in the great variety of ex- 
pedients resorted to by one’s friends, to make false 
charges, wholly without foundation, to enable his fayorite 
candidate to-show their fallacy, and- clear them up, and 
thereby to render-him a most essential service. I expect 
this charge is of that character. And why so? Because 
1 have had the honor of that gentleman’s. acquaintance, 
and have always enjoyed the happiness of being upon the 
best terms of uninterrupted friendship with him for many 
years, both in public and in private lifé. I can say, wit 
truth and sincerity, and itis but an ‘act of justice-to say 
so, I have never heard ‘the most secret whisper, in the 
whole course of my life, in the most remote degree tend- 
ing to the suspicion of extravagant expenditures of any 
money whatever, against that honorable gentleman. 
And, Sir, should any such charge ever be made in my 
presence to that effect, I will meet it with that becoming 
indignation which it so- richly merits, and speak of it as 
wholly unfounded. ; Such, I apprehend, would be thé 
course of the gentleman’s constituents. - Those who knew 
him intimately: and. personally, would pronounce the 
charge false, groundless, and malicious. Those of them 
who have not the pleasure of his personal acquaintance, 
but know his general reputation, would join also“ in 
promptly rejecting it. The worthy gentleman will then 
only have to raise the cry of persecution, to enable -him 
to declare a high per cent: upon the accusation ‘set on 
foot by his friends. . 
_ [Here Mr. WICKLIFFE interrupted Mr. L., and re- 
quested him to look at the Focus, read the production, 
and then say whether it was from the péen-ofa friend. } 
Excuse me, said Mr. LETCGHER, it is too late at night 


@readthat paper 
eR cable by having read it yourself... If my friend 
jasno-other-accusations to.réspond to in-his district, than 
the.one alluded toin that paper, during the Summer cam- 

_E-venture.to predict, said. Mr. L., he will bear, 
Il opposition, and-come forth-crowned with. vici 
. He did vote against-that bill,.as well. as-myself, at 
> last session ;-and his assertion upon the subjects al: 
though no yeas and nays-were taken, will be received in 
his-district, without qualification, -~ bo Sede ise 

- „But why complain of a little newspaper. squib, though 

it.were: intended to be a serious.one.? . Such is the mis- 

fortune of all ambitious men, engaged- im political life. 

Indeed, I may truly.assert,: it-is:ingident-to high stations : 

all public men get more-or-less of it almost every day: 

Itis a mere trifle, and ought not to disturb the peace and 
repose of,any-gentleman, Why, Sir, humble as I am; 1 
have occasionally. had a.small touch myself. ‘The first 
thing Fmet with, after taking my-seat this morning; was 
“a civil, genteel salutation of that kind. Some gentleman 

editor; with his.usual. freedom, took the liberty of rank- 

ing-me with the factious opposition of this House, because 

Ehad taken the liberty to vote:against:the Woollens Bill, 
Tehall not réad the:paper tothe House. I speak of it to 

let-the gentleman know he is not alone in this species: of 

hononible notice, and that, as-to myself, Lcare nothing 
bont it and hope:to see him-treat, with the same-sort of 
indifference, ,the.attack upon: himself... 0200 0 ese 

“Butta word: or too, Sir, a8 to the facts in relation to-this 
approptiations . Bome -gentlemen speak of the matter, 
here and, elsewhere, as if it weré a sum of money to be 
absolutely ‘given to the President as a donation. This is 
not so.. So farfrom. being money given to him, it will 
be the means of his having to incur additional expendi- 
tures out of his own purse. What benefit, then, will it 
be to the President? Not one cent. If you think fit to 
furnish the house, as it has been said, it is not his house : 
it-is the People’s house; and, in whatever manner. or 
style it is deemed property furnish it, it must.be anaffair 
of the least possible consequence to the President, indi- 
yidually.: Why, then, is he to be abused, in the most 
violent manner, and assailed, day after day, without any 
cause, when he can have no:-handin this moncy, if appro- 
priated, and can derive no advantage from it whatever, 
either directly or indirectly ? Tf, Sir, the rooms are 
handsomely fitted.up, every article must he left: there, 
when his term of service expires, and a complete inven- 
tory, duly:and regularly made out, for the use of his. suc- 
cessor... were : . 

Some gentlemen complain most bitterly -of the appear- 
ance of the large Eastern room. They say it is wholly 
destitute of any thing, and every thing, but four or. five 
broken chairs.. This is true enough. It makes. some- 
thing of an. awkward and unseemly appearance ; but that 
is not-very material. I. agree, Sir, said. Mr. L., entirely 
with my: colleague, that this is not the time to vote away 
the money. Indeed, Lbelieve, upon a little reflection, 
itis.all just as it-should be ;. and, in truth, if we appreci- 
ate it properly, we may be essentially benefitted by things 
‘ag they are. The large room, having little or nothing in 
it, presénts:no obstruction to the present fashion of walk- 
ing to and-fro, without any particular purpose or object, 
cand. never sifting-dewn at all. Here you.can indalge 


~ 


yourself to your heart’s content, without being incom- | 


moded in the least degree. If, Sir, you had more chairs, 
“you cannot use them, because it is not, I. believe, consi- 
dered very genteel to sitin them. But.these three-leg. 
ged chairs are the very best chairs in the. whole world— 
and such as ought always to he set before public men. 
They admonish thenrof the uncertainty of place, of sta- 
tions of fleeting‘ honors, of :the‘necessity of being always 
uponsheir guard, in acting with .pradence and circum- 
spection,in taking care of the interest of the. public, and, 
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tothe House, Youhave, indeed, saved | atthe same-time; to maintaintheis own proper positions. 


| false. 
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Sir, they are‘completély emblematic of political life, and 
teach’ is a-usefal and-solemn ‘lésson—and that is, never 
to‘confide ‘implicitly in‘appearantes.. “Whén you think 


| yourself quite seeire; and attempt‘to fix’ yourself’ com- 


fortably in: oné-of these’chairs, all of a sudden you findan 
honorable gentleman upon the floor: “Like political men, 
perhaps he falls fo-take.the chances.of another struggle. | 
Lam, Sir, most. decidedly in favor-of these chairs’ +. they” 
are worth more than “any we: can procure, even’at the: 
highest price. ee E EE Cat 

Some-:gentlemen have intimated, indeed declared; this 
wasa party question. Well, Sir, if this be the fact; the 
Opposition most certainly ought to. contend strenuously 
for the passage of the bilas reported by the Committee, 
because they -have often said, without any doubt, they 
would give. us another President at the end ofthe present 
term, and that the present incumbent should be expelled. 
Now, Sit, if they believe what they. assert so confidently, 
they ought to. vote this money, to have the: house fitted 
up in a- proper style for the reception ‘of their favorite. 
Asto myself, I-am opposed to-giving.a cent, possibly for _ 
the same reason which operates upon some others, be- 
cause it is the safest: course, and:the least- in danger of 
being misrepresented. I ‘have, Sir, never -understood 
[that any: gentleman ever Jost ground in an election, for 
having voted against a money bilk- . - oo 

Mr. BEECHER said thathe, at the last session, made 
some inquity of the, Committee, as to the: amount neces- 
sary... He voted to reduce the .sum, but was overruled. 
He thought it much worse.-for Congress to: waste the 
time of the House inthis manner, than to’ waste the mo- 
ney. ; ee 
Mr. CLARK suid, his colleague had stated that a let- 
ter was published in his district, saying that the President 
was opposed to the appropriation, which he. considered 
He rose to say that this was the fact... He knew, 
and a colleague on his right knew, that the President was 
opposed to it. . - 

Mr. WICKLIFFE observed, that, between the wit and 
humor of one colleagues and what. was assumed as ‘con- 
tradiction of his statements,- by the other, [Mr. Crank] 
he was awkwardly situated. -'Tohis friend and colleague 
to the right, (Mr. Lerenen] said Mr. W., I tender my 
thanks for his good-feelings and wishes. He deserves at 
least this much from-me, ifit were only on account ofthe 
humorous mannerin which he has expressed his regard 
toward me. TI will remark to him, ‘however, that it was 
due to himself, if not tome, to have attributed the re- 
marks in the paper to any other than a friend. T desire 
not the aid of such friends. ‘The gentleman ‘knows, full 
well, that-the editor of that paper has: beea recently: in- 
troduced into my-district, for purposes totally foreign from 
my political a_vancement.. © 7 > Pinta! lh ond 
-I regret that my other colleague [Mr. Cxanx] has felt 
himself-called upon, by any thing which has fallen from 
me, to-detail 4 conversation which he had with the Presi- 
dent last session, relative to this appropriation. Now, 
Sir; E did not say that the President ‘desired this appro- 
priation. I did net know or care whetlier he desired it 
or not--I was opposed ‘to it. ` It is not my habit to con- 
sult the wishes of the Executive, upon. questions of le- 
gislation. iz 

My colleague says, the President told him,- before the 
law of last session passed, that he was opposed to it. 
How easy it would have been for him to have rejected 
the bill. Or, if my colleague had, at the Jast session, 
given the House the information he had done this even- 
ing, I am persuaded Congress would not have pressed 


the money upon him. - The two gentlemen from Massa- 


chusetts, [Mr. WERsTER and Mr. Evererr] shave: both 


‘stated, thatthe President knew. nothing of the bill-until 


itpassed. My colleague says he did, and was opposed to 
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it, I leave the House or the gentlemen to reconcilé the 
apparent diserépancy between the two statements. = 
The question ‘was then taken on the motion of Mr. |the purpose of producing political effect else: ; 
EVERETT to amend, and decided in the affirmative ; | that the manner in which ‘it has béen discussed; has be- 
and so the bill .was ordered to a thitd reading; and passed | trayed the intention. Inthe ramarks which I’ had: the 
‘the House on the next day. ‘It was, however, subse- | honor to address to this House, ‘some days ‘since, on 
quently amended by the Senate, and finally received the subject, it was not my intention to involve personal 
signature of the President, in the form in which it appears | racter, in any quaiter ; and gentlemen ate wholly ur 
` inthe Appendix. i i ae thorized in the inferetice-which they have drawn, tha 


PA Sir : intended to institute any parallel between certain charac- 
"SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1827. ` < | ters which I alluded to in Roman history, and any member 


MACKEREL. FISHERY of the present Administration. ` 


a Tr. The question presented by this resolution is, whether 
Mr. TOMLINSON, from the Committee on Comihérce | oro there hasbeen an improper exercise of power “by 
reported the following-bill = i 


i i the Secretary of State, in reference to the appointment 
s: A BILL to ‘authorize the licensing of ships and vessels of printers of the laws of the United States To “have 
tobe employed in the mackerel fishery. 


answered this- question conclusively, is in the power of 
"ee Be itenacted, 3c. That, from and after the thirtieth 


the Secretary and his friends : for me, it will be ‘proper 
ae bie : to advert to facts, inorder to-see Whether the Secretary 
day of April next, it shall be the duty of the Collector of i 
the. District to which any ship or vessel:may belong, on 


has béen culpable ör nöt. An investigation of facts will 

seh satisfactorily show whether it is not expedient to divest 

an application for that purpose, by the master or owner | that officer ot this appointirig power, and vest ‘it some- 

thereof to grant a license for carrying on the mackerel | where else, where there will be fewer incentives to its 

fishery, to such ship or vessel, in the form prescribed in f abuse. This investigation could have been pursued by 

the act, entitled ** An act for enrolling and licensing ships | his friends, without their secking to involve a distinguish- 
or vessels to be employed in the coasting: trade and fish- 
eties, and for regulating the same :? Provided, That all 


ed individual, not at all connectéd with this discussion. 

Pe bce : A s The chargé of personality, therefore, belongs not to the 
the provisions of said act, respecting the licensing -of 
ships and vessels, for the coasting trade and fisheries, 


advocites, but to the opposers of this resolution. ane 
x : evidence that sucha charge may’ be true, I will appeal to 

shall be deemed and taken to be applicable -to licenses, ; = y H l 

and to vessels licensed for carrying on the mackerel 


a semi-official paper, published in this city, under the 
fishery.” . ; 


immediate eye of the Government, and considered as the 
organ of the Administration. An editorial article in that 

Mr. TOMLINSON briefly explained ‘the nature of the è ee ce es 
bill, By the law, as it now stood, licensés were granted 


paper says : 
for vessels engaged in the coagting trade and cod fishing, 


` € Men are always corruptible, if fot always corrupt’. it 

is absolutely essential to the welfare*of a cominunity that 
and, in order to obtain the bounty wowed on that fish- 
ery, the claimants ate required to make oath, that they 


those in power, however pure and irreproachable intheir 
private or public character, should be subjected to a se- 

wouldnot be engaged, exéept in ‘the coasting trade and | vere, and even jealous scrutiny ; and -thig serutiny can 

cod fishery. Since the passage- of this law, a fishery for 

mackerel had: arisen, and was fast becoming a valuable 


never be so well performed by friends as by enemies.” 
‘These remarks weve recently published in the Jour- 
branch of trade ; ‘but those engaged im it were deprived 
of the bounty by the tcrms of the oath. This state of 


nal, at a time when the conduet of the second officer of 
the United States was under investigation before a Com- 

things had been represented by abont seventy respécta- | mittee of this House, to which investigation they had-re- 

ble petitioners, who prayed that the terms of the «th 

might be so altered. as to cover the mackerelas west as 


Se E N S tee a a 


ference. The same remarks will apply, with equal pro- 

the cod fishery. The scruples of these persons ought to S; : iba ar aie a f 
j and factious Opposition,” witha misapplication of power 
that frauds would be committed, and that vessels engag- ministration which was never the choice of the People, 


priety and force, to the present Secretary of State, who 
ig charged, by those who are denominated, “ a. cortupt 
be respected and relieved. If the law was suffered to : : 
remain as it now stood, there was reason to apprehend confided to him, for the purpose of bolstering up an Ad- 
ed in the mackerel trade would, by indirect means, obtain through the patronage of the State Department. Are 
the bounty given’ hy law to those engaged in the ce there no solid grounds for sucha charge ? ‘Look at facts. 


fishery. We see editors, invarious sections of the Union, who-have 
- The bill was then ordered to its third reading on Mon- | long been employed in publishing the laws ofthe United 
day. f - | States; whose faithfulness and whose ey m the 
PITT Re OF THE discharge of that duty, has never been questioned ; W hose 
PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS. patriotism was never doubted ; men who have risked 


The House then proceeded, once more, to consider their all for the country, in her darkest and most peril- 
the reselution offered by Mr. SAUNDERS, in respect to | ous moments ; men wlio have always advocated the 
the printing of the laws ofthe United States; when _ principles of seventy-six—treated as if they. had betrayed 

Mr. HOUSTON resumed the floor, and continued ‘the | the confidence reposed in them—deprived of public em- 
course of his remarks until the hour had expired 5 when | ployment, without a solitary. charge having been made 
the rule which restricts the ‘consideration of résolutions against them ;-while others, of a very different stamp, re- 
to one ‘hour each morning, was, ‘for this day, dispensed | ceive the bait of governmental patronage. We, see this 
with, and Mr. HOUSTON thereupon proceeded until he | done, not in one State alone, or in one section of the 
had closed his rematks—the whdle of whieh follow.: Union, but in: all the States, and it every part of the 

‘Mr: HOUSTON said : I need not express’ the reluc- country, where effect can be produced by itin behalf: of 
tance with which I now obtrade myself again upon the | the Administration and its measures. If this is: conjec- 
attention of the Hotise ; nor shuld Thave done so, were | ture on my part, why is the resolution opposed by the 
it not for the course which this debate has taken, evine- | friends of the Secretary? It demands. of him his reasons 
ing, but too clearly, that it is the object of some gentle- | forhis conduct ; and if that conduct be fair, ‘why, will not 
meni who have participated in this discussion, to wander | his friends allow him an opportunity of deny nstrating: the 
from the subject, for the purpose of assailing individual | same to this Fouse. and the Nation ! _¥f it be not fair, it 
character, rather than pursuing the subject before the | is our duty to look to the motive which has caused this 
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new direction to be given to- the stream of “patronage. 
But the friends of the Secretary are opposed to. this fe- 
solution; they will hot, allow. him an. opportunity to as- 
sign his reasons ; they. do. not meet the arguments. ad- 
vanced in support. of the measure ; they seek to cloud 
the debate, by every art of sophistry and evasion ; they 
oše to argument recrimination and personal invective. 
r, I did not impugn the motives of Editors. . I never 
aid they were abandoned. and unpfincipled men, and 
hat a paltry sum was sufficient to buy up them and their 
talents. ..1 know many, of them are highly respectable, 
and possess talents of the first order ; but surely it cannot 
be.improper, to bring forward the. complaints. of those 
who have been, without just cause, or even the semblance 
of accusation, deprived of public employment, unless that 
accusation were contained in a preference given to other 
Editors. Are we to be told that the public printing is of 
‘no value ? . If'so, the deprivation of it would be no cause 
of complaint- The Editor ofthe Kentucky Argus, highly 
respectable in his profession, when speaking on this sub- 
ject, says : , : m 
+t Notwithstanding we wrote with unremitting, zeal 
and perseverance against the latter gentleman, (Mr. 
Apams,] and in favor of his-rival, Mr. Clay, yet he did not 
think. proper to take from us this printing.” i. . 

“ At length, our friend and favorite, for whom.we have 
spent our time and money, is made Secretary of State ; 
and what.comes next. ?. Why,.because we do not sup- 
port-Mr. Adams, whom, for his, benefit, we had so zeal- 
ously. opposed for ycars, he takes this measure to mark 
us with his displeasure. It is well, We can live with- 
out great men’s smiles; and we shall not shift our course 
at their nod. Mr. Adams is no more fit for President, 
than.when Mr. Clay and ourselves were united in oppos- 
ing him... If Mr. Clay has changed his opinion, we have 
not changed ours. Perhaps we have not heard the same 
convincing arguments.” : 

Here is a complaint ; and I should deem it cutting, 
too, in its character. It contains facts,. and they are in- 
controvertible. Would this complaint have-been made, 
if. the publie printing had been of no value? Surely 
NObe a cba le. : i 

_During.the läst Administration, the course pursued in 
reference to this matter, was essentially different. None 
of these sweeping aud sudden movements took place. 
And why ?. There was no need of them, There was 
then no political dynasty which needed_ to “be sustained 
by.adventitious aids like this. That Administration was 
created by-the voice of the People : the present has been 
čreateđ contrary-to'their will. An honorable gentleman 
from. Kentucky {Mr. Bucxyxn] alleges that. the resolution, 
of my friend from North Carolina has originated in a de- 
sire of producing political effect. And he further states, 
that long reports were made, at the last session of Con- 
gress, inthe Senate, printed, and distributed, with a 
view.tothesame object. If such reports were circulated, 
and for the purpose of producing effect, they were. not 
necessary in the section of the country in which I reside. 
The minds of my constituents have long since taken their 
direction. -They require no stimulus : they will judge 
for themselves,  - Ls rey, 

But, while gentlemen talk of publications for political 
effect, I will Claim leave to refer them to a certain publi- 
extion entitled the ® Torch Light.” Yes, Sir, the flam- 
beau—political fambeau. Wow many copies of that re- 
‘doubtable production have been printed and circulated? 
que informed, Sir, thatthe number is twenty thousand. 


Capitol, to fold and prepare them 
ral hundred quires of the pub- 
T: ousand franks were. 


e purpose 


i ng this Torch Light” 
of the United e 


pi 
States whe 


its circulation would produce political effect. Yes, Sir, 


gers of this House were employed for; 


And what. is.the character of- this. far-famed “ Torch 
Light ?? Ido not know ; Thave never seen it; but the 
character-of it-which.I have received from others, is not 
such as would recommend it to any who. are not over'cu- 
rious. It is represented as defamatory and abusive in the 
extreme.. Thus, Sir, .we.see-pyblic agents and-public 
property are. to. be employed in the production ef politi- 
cal-effect, when it is to subserve the purposes ofthe pre- 
sent Administration, while those who disapprove it must 
remain silent, or incur the charge of a “ factious Oppo- 
sition.” 

But gentlemen affect to wonder how it happens that 
this isthe only vigilant Opposition which has had for its 
object the reform of the Government. He asks, Where 
stood the sentinels on the ramparts in times past ? Sir, 
there never existed, before the present, a more moment- 
ous period to the American People. There never was 
a greater necessity for resisting the encroachments of Ex- 
ecutive power, which attempts to prostrate, by the voice 
of its organs on this floor, every vestige of State indepen- 
dence which cannot "be sapped by more secret means. 
Sir, when sovereign States of this Union are openly 
threatened, in their legislative capacity, and the Repre- 


‘| sentatives of States openly admonished, on this floor, that 


if they. act, “et will-be at their peril: thus, Sir, when 
all of liberty that cannot Þe undermined by the vast aid 
stillswelling tide of Executive.patronage, is to be over- 
come by open violence, have we not abundant reason to 
look out from the watch-tower ? ‘a 

Sir, however corrupti and factious the Opposition may 
| be, and however pure and immaculate may be the Ad- 
| ministration, I will leave to the decision of the Ameri- 
can People. If the Administration alone is -pare—if it 
alone is to be looked to ag a pillar of fire by night and.a 
pillar of cloud by day, to us poor Israelites, I fear, Sir— 
yes, greatly fear—that we shall reach the end of our-jour- 
ney long before our forty years have expired. The gen. 
tlemen who are opposed to the inquiry designed by this 
resolution have not been satisfied with the usual course 
of investigating subjects before this House, but have wan 
dered far from the subject under discussion, for the pur- 
pose of ‘dragging into this debate a distinguished Individ- 
ua’ now retired to private life—an individual.who was 
brea ght forward by his countrymen asa candidate. for 
the highest office in their gift, but who was. defeated, I 
will not say by what means. This individual-is wholly 
aside from the noise of the present contest. i Gincinnat- 
us like, he has gone back to the plough, and devotes his 
hours to those rural occupations which are ever most con- 

enial with the character of a Republic, and most truly 

eneficial to the great body of the People. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky says, that when this individual 
shall attain to power, the country will, at length, enjoy 
a grand political Millenium; there will then be no such 
thing as an Opposition—all will be harmony, peace, and 
tranquillity : and very facetiously adds, that, if he shall be 
so happy as to-escape: the. operation of the second sec- 
tion of the Rules and Articles. of War, it is-all that he 
wil ask; content, if, from his obscurity, he may be so for- 
tunate as to be forgotten. Sir, as this seems to be a fa- 
vorite conceit with the honorable gentleman, I shall leave 
him in the full enjoyment of. it, with an assurance. that 
the individual-referred to is only terrible to the enemies 
of his country. I will now pass to the notice of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Ohio; [Mr, Wrrewr,]- who-has 
made so distinguished a figure in this debate. 

That gentleman has told us that there has been a time, 
when, according to high authority, we were all Repub- 
licans and all Federalists. | He now-charges us with a djs- 
position to put. dowr. Federalists; and; in this remark, 
understood him to refer more particularly-to myselt.~ Tf 


as believed | that gentleman will advert to my former argument on.this 
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subject, he will find that I did not even use the term 
Federalist ; but thal gentleman says, that, after the suc- 
cess and elevation of Mr. Jefferson, those who lad been 
his traducers.were prostrated never to rise again, - Task, 
sir, who those, traducers were? -The honorable gentle- 
man, I presume, was not of an age to array himself against 
Mi. Jefferson, at his elevation; I, .thererfore, freely acquit 
him of being involved in that charge. But, sir, has. he 
never been found arrayed in opposition. to: the policy and 
principles. of. Jefferson, or those who walked in ‘his foot- 
steps? , Is it not true that the gentleman from Qhio-edit- 
ed a paper in Troy, in the State of. New-York, which ep- 
posed the policy `of Mr. Jefferson’s Administration, or 
that pursued by Mr.-Madison?....That his was, emphati- 
cally, a kennel press—that it-was not only opposed to Mr.: 
‘Madison, but abusive in its opposition beyond all others * 
-And:-does that gentleman now preach.to us the doctrine 
that ïs. to. lead to our political salvation? That gentle- 
man, I am told, originated in the vicinity of Hartford. 
How far he has advocated the principles of the celebrat- 
ed Convention which met there, will not pretend to say. 
Lan not one of those who deny that any. good thing can 
come out of Nazareth, but, on this eccasion, I must con- 
fess I am somewhat sceptical. But the gentleman insists 
that the Federalists, in the time of Mr. Jeflerson, were 
forever annihilated. Sir, was that gentleman annihilated ? 
No, Sir; but, as I am informed, he was found among the 
most ardent opposers of the war; since which time, he 
has, most certainly, been elevated ; but that gentleman is 
disposed to revile ‘* Military Chieftains.”” 1 need not ask, 
then, ifhe were found.in the ranks with those who were 
the defendcrs of their country in the last war. What 
did that gentleman in the struggle? I have understood, 
Sir, that he was. in opposition, and not on the side of his 
country. When I sec a man who was opposed to the 
Administration throughout the, tremendous scenes of that 
war, I never can adopt his opinions for my text. 

lt seems that gentleman is, by no means, opposed to 
the extension of Executive patronage Iwill not pre+ 
tend to assign reasons for his opinions; I will not say 
that that gentleman was engineered into Congress at his 
last election; but I will say, because such, I am told, is 
the fact, that a corps of Engincers was detailed into his 
district about the. period of his election, and it is very 
natural for us to “ praise the bridge over which we safe- 
ly pass.” Sir, the gentleman has said that I abused and 
reviled the Federalists. Ideny the charge. Ihave cher- 
ished animosity against no man. I. have looked only to 
principle, and where 1 have founda man of talents, in- 
tegrity, and patriotism, no matter by what name he may 
have been designated, that man was my brother. But T 
will tell you, Sir, who they are of whom I have neither 
thought nor spoken so well: for in this matter there is 
surely a distinction. The honorable gentleman from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Dorsxy,] alluded with pleasure and delight to 
sentiments contained in a letter written by General Jack- 
son to Mr. Monroe, on the subject of his Cahinet, which 
he was then about to select. This sentiment dischimed 
all nominal distinction between Federalists and Demo- 
crats, and recommend that reference should be had only 
to: principle; and the gentleman bas reminded us that 
Mr Jefferson had dechwed that the destinction- between 
Federalist and Republican was now merged.. True, Sit, 
the. names of Federalist and Republican are no more: 
they have given place to other names; principles must 
be distinguished by names. Those who are for their 
country are Whigs, and those opposed to it are Torics. 
Sir, at the declaration of the last war, there were many, 
both Federalists and Republicans, who were honestly op- 
posed to that measure. .They considered it expedient, 
and differed more as to the expediency. of the measure 
than its cause. Many, who-viewed it-as premature, and 
unauthorized by the circumstances by which we were | 


they fought, they bled, and fell together. 


surrounded, did not Jend that willing aid- which, under 
other circtimstances,they would have done, but fora while 
withheld their co-operation. When the question present- 
ed itself of independence or subjugation; when a crisis 
in our National-existence -hâd arrived ; when our sky -be- 
came dark and lowering ; when. our Eagles were cower- 
ing to the British Lion, and disastrous events -followed 
each other in quick. and alarming ‘succession; new dis- 
tinctions in fecling and in name arose. 
and men of all parties, stepped forward+to breast the storm. 


Federalists,: and 


Those who were with the country at that period were 
Whigs. They filled the same ranks, they marched. for- 
ward-in the same path ; side by side they met the enemy, 
hey | j All: party dis- 
tinetions were-buried in the common danger, and their 
common: tomb: was consecrated by the same gratitude, 
and bedewed-by the same tears. But, Sir,there were others 
who- thwarted every effort-of the country, aided the cot- 
mon enemy against her, and-sought to paralyze the ener- 
gies of the Nation. Were these Fedeéralists? No, Sit, it 
would be base injustice to call them so. Thé only and-pro- 
per designation for such men is Tory. Shew me ghe man 
who opposed the second war of independence throughout 
and who felt and acted with those who. threatened the 
country with disunion, and: shall 1 call him Federalist ? 
No Sir: those who preferred the cause of a common ene- 
my are not Republicans, are not Democrats, are not Fed- 
eralists, are not Whigs. What are they? But, lest my 
meaning may possibly be misunderstood as to the distinc- 
tion which 1 conceive to exist between different mem- 
bers of those whd were denominated the. Federal party, 
I will yet be more explicit, and it will be found that a line 
of demarcation rose betweén the Whigs and the Hartford 
Convention Federalists, like a Chinese wall, orthe North- 
ern boundary line of thé United States, during’ the last 
war... By way of illustrating the distinction which 1 deem 
proper, I will read an extract from the Specch of a dis. 
tinguished leader of the Opposition, (Mr. Wxansrer,] 
delivered on this floor in the month of February, 1814, 
on the army bill : : 

“How happensit, Siz, that this country, so easy of ac- 
quisition, and over-which, according to the prophecies, 
we were to-haye been, by this time, legislating, dividing 
into States and Territories, is not yet ours? “Nay, Sir, 
how happens it, that we are-not even free of invasion 
ourselves ; that gentlemen here call on us, by all the mo- 
tives of patriotism, to assist iw the defence of our own 
soil, and pourtray before-us the state of the fronter, by 
frequent and animated-allusion to all those topics which’ 
the modes of Indian warfare usually suggest ? 

« This, Sir, isnot what we were promised ; this is*not 
the entertainment to which we were invited ; this is no 
frlfilment of those predictions, which it was déemed ob- 
stinacy itself not to believe; this is not the harvest of 
greatness and glory, the seeds of which were supposed 
io be sown with the declaration óf war. When we ask, 
Sir, forthe causes of these disappointments, we are told 
that they are owing to. the opposition which the war en- 
counters in-this House, and among the People. All the 
evils which afflict the country are imputed to opposition. 
This is the fashionable doctrine here and elsewhere. It 
is said to be owing to opposition that war became neces- 


“sary ; and owing to opposition also that it has been prose- 


cuted with no better success. 

“This, Sir, is no new strain. It has been sung thou. 
sands of times. It is the constant tune of every weak or 
wicked Administration. 

“What Minister ever yet acknowledged that the evils 
which fell-on his country were the necessary consequen- 
ces of his-ewivincapacity, his own-folly,-or his own cor- 
ruption 

‘Sir, what was the state of this country when these sen- 
timents wé¥e advanced? It was when every disaster had 
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befallen our arms ; when -the fortunes of the war had 
yeached the very lowest. ebb; when our National finan- 
ces.had sunk, and hope ħad almost forsaken our bleeding 
CAUSE. š at na ex z 
"But, Sir, we are now told ofa corrupt:Opposition. -And 
by whom are .we charged: with corruption ? ~ Sir, the 
Whig: party. were. then-denounced: for their support of the. 
war. Can they expect Jess -at<this period, when they- 
Jook:at the organ of the Adminiètration in-this: House?’ 
Sir, I esteem-the enemies oft my country the same, whe- 
ther they are found taunting her-with her misfortunes in 
the Halls of Legislation, arrayed ‘in: the phalanx -of the 
Hartford Convention, or rejoicing at-the triumphs of our 
enemies in war. Yes, Sir,when thése. sentiments were 
advanced on this floar,.tbe enemy Had-invaded our soil; 
they were carrying devastation along our frontiers. Buf- 
falo had been given tothe flames; the tragic scenes of 
Raisin. had- just been: perpetrated—scenes which. baffle 
all-paraliel in-the-annals-of history. Who. were they who 
fell at Raisin? . They were the pride of Chivalry; the 
boast..of Kentucky—men who would have honored any 
age oration. Yes, the matchless Allen, the brave Hick- 
man, the undaunted Simpson, the gallant Hart. - It was 
such men as these who fought, and poured their life blood 
onthe plains. With their gallant band they met the ene- 
my; they fought until-thei: ammunition was exhausted; 
a capitulation was- proposed and acceded to but no:soon- 
er. were their arms‘ Jaid. down, than the carnage recom- 


menered. They grasped-their arms ;-resigtance was tna- 
vailing.. They were everborne by numbers, and either 
fell like.men, or were reserved as victifns for the refine- 
ment of savage'cruclty.. Sir, the wounded were collect- 
edand thrown into a. building, consumed with fire, amidst 
the shouts and yells of savasro allies in British pay. Ken- 
tucky felt the wound: she will long deplore the loss. I 
ask, Sir, if: Patriots could exult.in-a catastrophe ‘like this, 
or taunt the Administration in a calamity.so appalling to 
humanity. 

But how stands matters now ? Dowe not behold the 
Representatives of the friends and relativés of the -brave 
victims who fell-at Raisin now walking in ‘humble sub- 
mission -after.the great Opposition Chieftain of that-day, 
who- was then armayed against the country,.and foremost 
by denouncing the measures. of that Administration as 
corrupt’ And shall this claim no notice at-our-hands? 


It-does daim:a notice; and from mey at least, it shall al- 
ways have it. 
ters 


How gentlemen will reconcile these mat- 
ig@forthem, ‘and not for me, to determine. 
e gentleman fiom: Ohio,.[Mr. Wrieu7, } was pleas- 
1 to construe an. expression of mine, which 1 used when 
Thad the honor-last to address the House, as intended to 
he applied to some member of the Cabinet. That appli- 
cation was wholly gratuitous. The reference which Emade 
to Catiline was not for the purpose of proving that all: the 
friends.of the present Executive were either pure or other- 
wise, but merely by way of illustration, to shew that a 
man may have-friends; or those who call themselves so, 
be his character what it may. But the gentleman has at- 
teinpted to run a parallel between Catiline and a distin- 
guished individual, not a member of the Cabinet. Of that 
I will take uotice.in the progress of my-argument. i 
The gentleman remarks that, with the elevation of Jef- 
ferson, his opponents felto rise no more. ‘If thatbe true, 
present circumstances are most extraordinary. Surely 
some of lis most inveterate enemies have risen. The pre- 
sent Executive is among.the number. Let us see by what 
means he has risen. When Jefferson-was plated’ upon 
the watch-towers when the country sustainedhim ; When 
those opposed to-his policy could not rise y: did-not the 
«Chief. Magistrate, Hke a second Sinton, who re- 
from the Grécian to the Trojan camp, with-hands 
itheabjcet look, and teareef humiliation, as if be 
the'stroke: of inevitable fate, assured riam that 


t ji abandoned Asia ;-that previous fo thei” 
departure, it:wasnecéssary to propitiate the winds -and 
waves ‘by the saciifice of 'some-tiember-of the Grecian 
host; thatdots-were cast, and it-had fallen upen him ; that 
he was bound fot the sacrifice ; at the instance ofa friend, 
he fied to Troy-and claimed-protection: . He was receiv- 
ed by the Trojan as-tagnanimity “and ‘honorable feeling 
‘Would ditate: But, Sis, the artifice wasi complete: The 
“Greeks had lefta wooden horse in which armed én were 
sécreted. Sinon prevailed on Priam to introduce the wodd- 
en ‘horse within the walls of Troy, ànd ‘consécrate itto 
Minerva. Priam pursued his suggestiéns: the wooden- 
horse was brought within the city ; and-what was there- 
quital for ali this magnanimity and protection? ‘At mid- 
night, when Troy was‘wrapt in sleep, the wiley Grecian 
repaired to the wooden horse, in prosecution of his fell 
purpose, turnec loose the armed Grecians, who pillaged 
Troy, and thus was kindnéss, gencrosity, and confidence, 
rewarded by treachery, ingratitude, and ruin. Sir, is it 
difficult to find a parallel for this in modern times ? Twill 
not say there-is a parallel. Did not the present Chief 
“Magistrate ‘of the United States continue to revile and 
abuse Jefferson, opposing his measures until he despaired 
of ‘success? Did he not then suggest to his friends that 
the only way to'prostrate the: policy and Administration 
of Jefferson, would be to unite with it, urge it on to ruin- 
ous measures, and thereby obtsin-a triumph? In fùr- 
therance of: this scheme, “did ‘he ‘not conié forward to Jef- 
“ferson, tell him that he had believed the Federalists of 
the North were patriotic until ef Tate; that he was now 
convinced, from certain discoveries which he had: made, 
that their object now was to betray-the country to foreign 
domination ; that, after much deliberation; he had con- 
ceived it his duty to communicate to him’the fact? Jef- 
ferson confided in him. Was this a slander or the Federal 
party or not? Or, if true, as to-any individuals, do they 
deserve the name of Federalists? In consequence of hiis 
pursuing this course, he has been patronized by” succes: 
sive Administrations. He is now elévated to the first of- 
fice in the nation. Whether the wooden horse: of’ the 
Coalition was introduced at his instance or not, L-will let 
others determine, as F will the parallel between these 
cases, If the-present Chief Magistrate’s hostility to Jet- 
ferson should. be questioned, or his abuse of him doubted, 
[beg leave to refer to a work called the Monthly Atitholo- 
gy, and published at Boston previous'to his adhesion. This 
work, Sit, is to be found in the Library of ‘Congyréss, se- 
lected, doubtless, for its taste and” elegancë but as the 
public will be better enabled to judge‘of its merits by 
submitting a specimen, I will claim the liberty of using a 
quotation from a poem composed in reference to Mr. Jef 
ferson, on the subject of Lewis and Clarke’s expedition 
up the Missouri. Here, Sir, is the quotation i : 
“Let Dusky Sally henceforth bear 
‘The name of Isabella 5° 
Andet the mountain allofsalt 
Be.christened Monticela. ~ 
The hog with navel on his back, to 
~ "Lom Paine may be when drank, Sir; 
And Joelcallthe Prairie-dog, i 
Which once was called a skunk, Sir.” 

The authenticity of this has never been denied to Mr. 
J: Q. Adams: From the facts which I have stated, and 
the evidences adduced, I think it is not difficult to de- 
termine, that-the gentleman from’ Obio was mistaken, 
when he assured us that the revilers of Mr. Jefferson had 
fallen to rise no moré. a 

[At this point the debate was arrested by the CHAIR, 
in consequence of the expiration of the time allowed for 
the consideration of resolutions. A day intervened, dur- 
ing which all debate on the resohition was suspended, 
by the consideration ef business which took precedence. 
On Saturday Mr. H.rcsumed as follows:] 

Theremarksin which was engaged, when arrested by 


the Greeks hadal 
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the Chair, were intended to-shew, by evidence which has, 
never been controverted,.that Mr. John Q. Adams enjoys. 
some distinction as.a poet. In what- order -of. poets he 
ought tobe ranked, is a matter which T will Jet better- 
judges. than myself determine, But is it not. singular, 
that those arrayed against Mr. Jefferson and his Adminis-. 
tration, should have found it necessary, for the purpose. of 
bringing the same. into contempt, to have descended to. 
personalities, lampooning in doggerel: rhymes vot. the- 
lowest order. - This has been done, andthe present. Chief 
Magistrate was among the foremost. . >. Se id 

But Lam assured py'a gentleman from Kentucky {Mr.. 
Jounsox} that the personage who now fills the Executive 
Chairof this Union, isnot only the son of-a distinguished 
predecessor, but also the relation of- the immortal Samuel 
Adams, Sir, Tam equally .indisposed as that gentleman, 
ox any other individual, .to imputé to-any man the foibles 
or iniquities of his ancestors, whether lineal or collateral. 


L ask, sir, whether the present Executive has evinced’ 


any remarkable reverence tor ‘the memory of the distin- 
guished patriot, Samuel Adams? What are the facts ? 
When that revered and pure spirit had ceased to exist on 
earth, andthe last tribute.of respect was to be manifested, 
the Senate of the United States, penetrated with the 
deep'sense of the important services rendered to the 
eountry by the deceased, introduced a resolution expres- 
sive of the feelings of that body, and resolved ‘‘to wear 
“crape on the left arm for one month, in testimony of 
«the national gratitude and reverence towards the me- 
< mary of those iHustrious patriots,” Samucl Adams, and 
Edmund Pendleton. The resolution was adopted, yeas 
21, nays 10. .In the van of those whọ were opposed to 
the adoption of the resolution, of. this mark of national 
respect and gratitude, we find Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
now Chief Magistrate of the United: States. This oc- 
curred in October, 1803, ata time, perhaps, when party 
spirit had not ceased to exasperate the minds of men; 
when the recent overthrow of the father had produced 
disappointment and. chagrin in the breast of the son—had 
destroyed his hopes of succeeding by ‘‘ safe precedent.” 

Sir, from these facts, are we warranted in transferring 
any portion-of: our respect for the memory of the revered 
patriot, Samuel Adams, to the present incumbent of the 
Presidential chair? However much respect may be due 
him on his own account, I will not say ; but surely he 
can claim none from his affinity to Samuel. Adams, when 
he solemnly refused him the last mournful tribute of na- 
tional and. individual respect. Yet the gentleman tells 
us, that Mr. John Quincy Adams is a descendant of Sa- 
muc]:Adams, and is one of the most pure and simple re- 
publicans in the United States ; and, in addition, he tells 
us, sir, that he has passed the State Department. Yes, 
Mr. Speaker, he has performed his political probation 
there for six years, and as he gave in his adhesion to Mr. 
Jefferson, we must needs esteem him a patriot of ’76. 
But, sir, did not the self same’ gentleman declare, that 
the.only way to prostrate Mr. Jefferson was to join him, 
obtain his confidence, and urge him to the adoption of 
pernicious measures, betray him, and thereby obtain pos- 
session of supreme power? -Is this republican simplicity? 
The gentlemar from Kentucky can best tell But, sir, 
Mr, Adams has passed the State Department ; and to what 
shall I liken that. Department? May it not, of late years 
be compared to a lazaretto, where infected, diseased, and 
unsound politicians. perform quarantine forthe space. of 
four or. cight years, as the case may be, are then inspected 
by the heálth officer “Conscience,” and are finally 
ushered into the Presidential port. under pilotage of 
“ Safe Precedent??? And we are further teld by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Jounsox]. in the exhibi- 
tion of his-portraits to this House of the different Heads 
of Department, that the Secretary of- War has always 
been.of- pure heart, and truly republican principles ; that 


-| full extent of the term 


a, 


ifshe has weaknesses they are-the-commes: lot. of -hu«- 
‘manity.. . I shall-notattempt-to: derogate. fromthe stand- 
‘ing of that. gentleman. 
Lrespéct and esteem him, Yet I-cannot but regret. that: 
so excellent a péersonage’finds himself. under the necessi- 
ty of deriding the opinions and doctrines once so strenu- 
ously contended for by himself. For he did once declare, 
that the General Government could, constitutionally, ex- 
ercise no incidental power not expressly granted’ by the 


Llike him, and, as.a. gentleman, 


Constitution. We now find him a latitudinarjan inthe | 


How this change has been pro- 
duced-I.do not know. . But if he were even all that we 
could wish him to.be, his best friends have some reason 
todeplore‘his present association. Asto the Head of the 
Navy Department, I shall not say much. I believe, how- 
ever the: honorable Secretary happened, by merechance, 
tomake a visit to New Jerseya short time previous to, or 
during, the last Congressional election, and, if newspa- 
pers are entitled to any degree of credit, he was.not inac- 
tive in the passing events. I do.not say, sir, that-he was 
engaged in a crusade.against a certain: € Military Chief- 
tain.” - How far he. therein discharged his official duties, 
{shall not take the trouble-to determine. Perhaps, in il- 
lustrating the character of this gentleman, it will be best 
done by saying of him—nothing—nothing—sir. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, the gentleman from Kentucky 
positively says, “ was a distinguished member of the me- 
dical profession.” [am aware, sir, that he was a lawyer, 
attorney general, and foreign minister, but had not before 
understood that the mantle of the father had descended 
upon the son. wee: 
But, sir, I now. come to the Secretary of State—a.most 
distinguished personage, and - who, we are told by: the 
gentleman from Kentucky, possesses the most. pure and 
immaculate character—a minister who-has most ably ne. 
gotiated in peace and war—an orator heard with so much 
pleasure and delight on this, floor. ‘That he is a states- 
man, I cannot altogether agree; that he is an orator, E 
readily admit. Yes, a splendid orator, and it would be 
injustice. to that gentleman, were I not to regale the 
House with an extract from the speech of the Secretary, 
delivered on the Direct Tax bill during the session, of 
1816--17. In adycruing to the war he said : : S 
“ Have we gained nothing by the war? Let any man 
look at the degraded condition of this country-beforé the 
war. ‘The scorn of the universe, the contempt of our- 
selves; and tell me if we have gained nothing by the 
war? What is our present situation? Respectability 
and character abroad—security. and confidence at home: 
If we have not obtained, in tbe opinion of some, the full 
measure of retribution, our charactersand constitution are 
placed on a solid basis, neycr to be shaken. The.glory 
acquired by our gallant tars—by our Jacksons, and, our 
Browns on the land—Is that nothing? True, we had 
our -vicissitudes—that_ there were . humiliating events, 
which the patriot could not review without deep. regret. 
But the great account, when- it came to be balanced, 
thank God, would be found vastly in our favor. ` Is there 
aman, he asked, who would have obliterated from the 
proud pages of our history, the brilliant achievements. of 
Jackson, Brown, Scott, and the bost of heroes on land 
and sea, whom he would. not enumerate ? Is there aman 
who could not desire a participation in the national-glory 
acquired by the war? Yes, national glory ;. which, how- 
ever the expressions may be condemned by some, must be 
cherished by every genuine patriot. What de mean by 
national glory ? Glory, such as Hull, of the Constitution 
Jackson, Lawrence, and Perry, have acquired.” Í 
These, sir, were that gentleman’s sentiments at one 
period, and I well remember when the aged mother of 
the gallant Perry, in destitution and want, deprived: of 
the support of her son, with feebled and palsied ‘hands; 
implored this House for aid, in 1823—24, the honorable 
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Secretary, then-on this floor; öpposed- her petition, and 
urged, with uncommon vehemenee, that-every man -dur- 
ing-the last. war, who gained any advantage over the ene- 
my, was'a hero—a hero, “God knows we have. heroes: 
enough.” ` I admit, sir, that. we: hadsone-too- many. for-his. 
satisfaction. -We had a. ‘‘ Military Chieftain”—a , hero 
who.lived: inthe hearts of the. American’ People." But, 
sir, I will proceed to finish the extract: he says— `: 

s And: are gentlemen insensi 
value:of ‘them in animating the country in the hour of 


peril hereafter ? Did the battle of Thermopyle.preserve:/ 


Greece. but once? Whilst -the Mississippi continues to 
bear the tributes of the Iron Mountains and-the Alleghe- 
ny, to her Delta and to the -Gulph of “Mexico, the eighth 
of January shall bé remembered, and the glory of that 
day ‘shalt stimulate-future patriots, and nerve the arms of 
unborn freemen in-driving the presumptuous invader from 
our:country’s-soil.”” a 

"This, sit, was the language of the Secretary of State in 
4817, in relation to ‘General Jackson, and_his glorious 
achievements. How does it comport-with his letter to 
Jadgé Brooke, pending: the late Presidential election, 
where ‘ie interposes his: influence to. save the-country 
from the’ government’ of a ‘ Military-Chieftain ?? How. 
does it comport. with. his’ Lewisbirg speech, where:he 
ispleased to ‘designate ‘General Jackson’-a. ** mere’sol- 
dier? How: does this comport: -with “his declaration to 
gentlemen swho Waited on him for the purpose àf- paying 
their respects, ; ; 
the propriety of thé Panama Mission? ‘Fhe Secretary ad- 
dressed himself to one of the gentlemen, who was:a mem- 
ber of Congress, and asked him what subject was before 
the House? He was informed that the subject of granting 
relief to. the purchasers of public lands occupied their 
attention. The Secretary replied, with warmth, ‘You 
s People of the West are determined to have your lands 


sı andthe héro; although you are making so much noise | 


«about: General Jackson’s being President, you do not 
“believe him qualified.” ‘The reply he received Was, 
that is a charge against the sincerity of General Jackson’s 
friends. Tlie Secretary repeated what he had said, re- 
marking that; ‘Here is the opposition to the Panama 
‘© Mission in the Senate; if the Administration were 
“against the Mission, you would find this very opposition 
“acting directly on the other side, and in favor of the 
« Mission:” ‘This, I am informed, is substantially, if not 
literally, the language of the Secretary. 
rus, we see the charge of corruption brought against 
à teen Senators: ` Is Macon charged with corruption ? 
Tihecorrupt? Oh'no! Tell it not in Gath, publish it 
notin the stréets of Askelon! If he is corrupt, sir, that 
corruption is manifested in a practical adherence to the 
principles of 76. 
arrest the sun in his course as to fix:upon Macon the 
charge of corruption; But perhaps this is necessary to 
give successful operation-to “safe precedent.” 5 
- Phe gentleman from Ohios [Mr Warexr] in imitation 
ofthe Secretary’s illustrious example, has attacked the 
reputation of Jackson, and has attempted to run a pa- 
rallel between him and Catiline:: His efforts are vain. 
The reputation of Jackson is the nation’s gem, -and‘con- 
secrated to their keeping by his own ‘illustrious deeds. 
It will adorn the. proudest, brightest page in’ American 
history... The gentlemandrom Ohio, in adverting to-the 
history of Catiline, has said, “I am not enough skilled in 
“the plans-of operation and motives of opposition to de- 
€ termine or ascertain if the application is more apparent 
‘there. The gentleman from. Tennessee; however, is 
stone of-the master-spitits of the party; is initiated in all 
yysteries, He can: tell ifthere be any parallel, and 
w. farit runs, where-it ‘stops, and whether the 
Hons.oi the future will tend to- ensure its conti- 
‘by: the happening of- events.”: “Now, sir,. 110 


bie-to their deeds-—to-the- 


atthe time ‘the Senate was deliberating. on- 


The Secretary may-as weltattempt to ; 


eritleman, unless it -had -been‘Wecessary for political ef- 
fect, could’ pretend :to have understood me, invmy allu- 
sion to Catiline,‘as wishing to drawa parallel between his 
-charaéter.arid that of any member. of the:-Cabinet ; but, 
since the gentleman has called-my attention to: the sub: 
ject, and Has démanded*ef me: iInformation,.it may. not be 
improper-to-.indulge him in a passing notice... - Who, sir, 
“was. Le Sergius Catiline? He-was a celebrated Roman, 
de&cended ‘of a noblefamily.. By .debaucheries-“and-ex- 
travagance he had squandered his fortune, and was re- 
fused the Consulship. He determined.on the ruim of-his 
country : conspired against her liberty. -The-plan whith 
he proposed to-pursue was, to-extirpate the Senate, pil- 
lage the Treasury, and burn Rome. How runs the pa- 
rallel here ? When did General Jackson conspire against 
his country? Was it in the Creek Nation, where he was 
destitute of every aid? Or was it in the defence of New 
Orleans ? Did not that conspiracy secure the Mississippi 
and save the Western: States.? He did conspire. with 
half-clothed and-half-armed troops ; this conspiracy does 
honor to.him and those who were associated: with him. 
Catiline repaired to the Senate Chamber, avowed his.dé- 
sign, attempted his own vindication, and ‘sought to over- 
awe and control the Senate ; nof did he abandon his pro- 
ject until- his: associates wêre arrested; when he fled te 
the camp of Manlius. “When did. Jackson’ attempt to 
intimidate the Senate, or influence its deliberations ? Did 
he ever seek, with his présence, to control its élections ? 
No, sit). Have not members of the present Cabinet sought 
to influence that body, when the election of the President 
pro tem. of the Senate, occurred, in 1826? | Was-not the 
present Secretary of State, and other Heads of Depart- 
ment, within the Senate Chamber ?’ Were they not expel: 
led by the reproaches of Tazewell, a distingushed mémber 
of that body? This, sir, T understand to be matter of 
history. . The parallel. fails as.to Jackson. “To whom, 
then; will it apply ? But, Mr. Speaker, while on the sub- 
ject of parallels, T beg leave to refer to Clodius. He, 
too, was of jlustrious family, remarkable for his licen- 
tiousness, avarice, and ambition. He was once accused 
of a misdemeanor, arraigned before the select Judges— 
a body not much less numerous than this House.. Having, 
by the corruption of his judges, screened himself from 
punishment, -he- afterwards degraded himself from the 
rank of a Patrician to a Plebeian, that he might become 
a Tribune. By this step he s¢quired power sufficient-to 
| compel Cato, whom he hated; as General of the army, to 
undertake an expedition against the King of Cyprus, in 
hopes, from the difficulties of the campaign, that it would 
prove unsuccessful, destroy. the reputation of Cato, and 
ruin hisinterestat Rome. “Cato was successful: Clodius 
was disappointed. He did not-dislike one patriot alone ; 
he was the inveterate enemy of Cicero; and procured his 
| expulsion from Rome, on: the charge against himrtfiat, the 
adherents of Catiline had’been put to death -without-trial. 
| He exposed the goods of Cicero to sale 5 but, to his great 
i mortification, he could-‘not obtain purghasers. Cicero 
| was recalled to. Rome, his goods restored to him, and Clo- 
dius fella victim to his own crimes. Sir, has Gen. Jackson 
| persecuted any man? ‘Has he sought to destroy any man 
| for his patriotism and faithful services? Has he heen ac- 
| cused of bribery? Has he descended from competition for 
-thehighest office in the gift of the People, and accepteda 

subordinate situation from a-competitor—a man whom he 
had-denounced, and this forthe purpose of acquiring influ- 
j ence and patronage, that he might thereby aggrandize him- 
self? If he had done so, his degradation would have been 
| Jike that of Clodius. Jackson, like Cato, has been willing 
i and ready to encounter every privation, and breast every 
[danger for his country’s honor and independence, 

But we are told that the ‘bloody butcheries of vulgar 

l 


| 


s* war are nat tg be-compared to the sublimities-of intellec- 
‘tual warfare.” -"Fhis cannot-bé intended te-deride the 
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glorious achievements on the plains of New Orleans: Ifi 
such be the object, it will require some address to per- 
suade the People of the United States that there is not 
some honor and some glory attaching to that transaction. 

Attempts have been made to strip from the brow of 
Jackson his well earned laurels, and transfer them to the 
brow of the veteran Adair. His fame requires no adven- 
titious aid. He wears a laurel wreath which his own va- 
jor won. With a magnanimity which will ever distinguish 
a soldier and a patriot, he bas spurned the low artifice 
which would deprive a compatriot in arms of the meed 
which his skill, patriotism, and valor have won. But, sir, 
Jackson is a “ military chieftain?” He must be put down. 
A crusade must be undertaken against. his popularity. 
What was the course pursued within the last year? From 
Maine to Mississippi do we not find agents actually en- 
gaged in the different Senatorial elections, and using 
every exertion to influence the Legislatures in their 
choice? Were not letters written ? Did not agents at- 
tend in person? Were not pledges given? | Missouri 
presented an opportunity of operating with great force 
in behalf of the present Administration. Benton, a dis- 
Unguished Senator, one of the nineteen who were charg- 
ed with corruption, must be beaten. His talents and pa- 
iriotism had-secured to hima high character and standing, 
and as he could not he wielded, he must be put down. 
All efforts were unavailing. He was clected by a tri- 
umphant majority. I wish it understood that T do not 
charge the Administration with employing money in the 
extension of their mfluence. 

Mr. Speaker, at the commencement of this debate, 1 
understood the object to be to ascertain, if possible, 
whether or not the Secretary of State had made a mjs- 
application of a power vested in him for appointing the 
publishers of the laws of the United Statcs. We have 
been diverted from that course, and I will not pretend to 
assign the reason for it. However, 1 will endeavor to 
advert to some facts, at least, connected with the subject 
of this resolution. A fact of very extraordinary charac- 
ter occurred after the last Presidential election, which, 
for the sake of humanity, I would to God it had not. A let- 
ter was published, and went the rounds of the newspapers, 
purporting to have detailed a conversation which should 
have occurred between Gen. Jackson and a certain 
Major LH. who met with him at Washington, Pennsylya- 
nia, asthe General was on his way to this city. “This let- 
ter charged General Jackson with having entertained sen- 
timents and opinions adverse to the liberty of his country. 
The statement was promptly met, and positively contra- 
dicted. The first publication of the letter was imputed 
to the Nashville Whig. ‘The editors of that paper denied 
the fact, and acquitted themselves of the charge. Ls 
first appearance in any paper was traced to an editor at 
Kenhawa, Virginia. He, could give no satisfactory ac- 
count of the manner in which he came by it. ‘Fhe public 
mind settled down that he was the author of the forgery. ; 
or that be had derived it from some souree which he was 
unwilling to disclose. ‘The object of this letter was eyi- 
dently to exagperate the public mind against the * mili- 
tary chieftain.” Tow much credit was due to the indivi- 
dual for the attempt, 1 will not say. But, within the last 
year, the public printing was taken from an cditorat 
Clarksburg, a mild Administration man, and given to the 
aforesaid editor, reputed author of the aforesaid forgery. 
Twill not say that it was to compensate him for any ex- 
traordinary fidelity. 1 will not suppose that we have ar- 
rived at this pomt, when the patronage of the Government 
is to be employed in rewarding a bheller of the fame of 
Jackson, Itisa fact that an editor residing at Lewis- 
burg, Virginia, a steady Quaker, would have been amore 
central appointment. ‘These things may excite our 
wonder, but they cannot ensure our apprebation. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wricnr] 


has so far honored meas to call me “ one of the thaster 
spirits of the Opposition.” [Here the Speaker interrupt- 


| ed Mr: H. announcing to the House the expiration of thé 


hour for thé consideration of resolutions. ‘Leave was! 
granted by the House to Mr: H. to proceed.} Yes, 

sir, I have been designated one of the master spirits of? 
the Opposition, and the gentleman alleges that I can pio- 

bably disclose the mysteries and probable course of the 
Opposition. The gentleman does me honor overmuch, 

I do not aspire to such a distinction." It is too flattering 

an elevation. My aspirations are far more humble. 
‘Would the gentleman, by sucha designation, place me 

equal to such men as Crawford, Jackson, Cheves, and 

Macon ? Ohno ! the irony is too severe. g 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Dorsry] is much 
disposed to harp on the string of Gen. Jackson’s letter to 
Mr, Monroe, on the subject of his Cabinet, and says that 
it was recommended, in that letter, to strangle the mon- 
ster, party. I presume that the idea intended to be con- 
veyed in that letter was, that the unsubstantial distinc- 
tion of the names of Federatist and Republican should be 
destroyed, and the distinctions founded upon principle 
alone should obtain. J infer this from the test of office 
which his letter required, In that letter hé substantially 
states, let patriotism, talents, und integrity, be the pass- 
ports to office. And further statcs, that the President 
ought not to be the head ofa party, but the President of 
the nation; and that it is fit that the tree should be judged 
of by its fruit. These sentiments, in relation to party 
distinctions, are substantiatly the same which were 
recognized some years since by Mr. Jefferson, in a letter 
written by him to the late Governor Barry, of Kentucky. 
That gentleman has regaled us with many fine traits in 
the present Administration ; nor has he forgotten, as au- 
thentie evidence of its purity and ability, some revelas’ 
tions from the State Department. 

The gentleman from Ohio has sought to involve Gene- 
ral Jackson in the commotions of the present day. I 
will ask if he is riding among the conflicting elements of 
political controversy ? Or, rather, is he not withdrawn 
from such strife, quietly cultivating his farm, and far se- 
eluded from the rage of contending politicians ? “We do 
not find him öbtruding himself upon this floor, and seek- 
ing to interfere with the course of legislation, to give cur 
rency to a favorite measure. He is where duty calls him : 
where he has been, and where his country will always 
find him, ready to repairat her command. Does the gen- 
tleman from Ohio expect, by any accusation brought for- 
ward by him, or seconded by those engaged in the cru- 
sade against General Jackson, to destroy his well-earned 
renown ? They cannot prostrate him. ‘They may suc- 
ceed in throwing him upon the People, from whence he 
will rise, like Anteus, refreshed and invigorated $ whilst 
those who seek to destroy his fame will be permitted to 
enjoy their deserved disappointment. What has been his 
crime ? He has breasted the wildest flood of war which 
has ever threatened his country. Ife is the man who has 
always stood by his country—a man who relies upon 
principle and integrity for support ; one whom intrigue 
dare not approach ; one who would rather perish than 
acguire power by the compromise of principle. I can 
tell the honorable gentleman from Ohio, that, when his 
name and mine shall be consigned to oblivion, the name 
of that exalted man shall live in the recollection of every 
lover of Republican Government; and yperever a Repi- 
lic is to be found upon this globe, there bis name shall be 
hailed and revered, and the memory of his many exploits 
cherished with an ardor and enthusiasm that will derive 
strength from time. And 

cc When he dies, he'll leave a lofty name 
“ A light and tnndinark on the elifis of fume. 

The attempt of the gentleman fram Ohio to prostrate 

the proud pyramid of bis fame, will be as unayailing as 
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the efforts of the feeblest insect that flutters in the breeze, the Gulf of. Mexico. His services there had been arduous 


directed against the base of Mount Olympus, to overturn 
jtamajestic summit, Sir, I should-be recreant to the Op- 
position, which 1 consider but another-name for the cause 
of the People, if I did not oppose; with all my power, 
any measure, recommended by the present Administra- 
tion, which I believed pernicious and ruinous in its.ten- 
dency ; and particularly so, sir, since, according to the 
gentleman from Ohio, Iam one of the master spirits of 
the Opposition. Have I not a fight to inquire into the 
measures of this Government? The- Constitution has 
guarantied to me that right in my individual character, 
and in my representative capacity. most assuredly I. will 
not abandon it. But, as Mr. Adams is at the head of the 
Government, whenever he brings forward a measure for 
which T þelieye there is a necessity, I will vote for it with 
pleasure and alacrity. I have ever done so. 
the bill making appropriations for the Navy and Fortifi- 
cations, at the last session, although I did consider the 
appropriations for both these. objects somewhat extrava- 
‘gant. In the prosecution of any laudable object by the 
Administration, ifit were in my power, I would not em- 
barrass it. 

“Tam charged, for the purpose of producing political 
effect, I presume, of being the organ of General Jackson 
upon this floor. Iam also charged with being his per- 
sonal-and political friend. 
that General Jackson’s public acts are his best organ, and 
his. sentiments a sure passport te the affections and confi- 
dence of'his countrymen. To be esteemed his personal 
friend, I consider a proud and honorable distinction. Nor 
canI ever consider it a reproach to be esteemed his poli- 
tical friend, when I advert to the sentiments of the great 
body of the American People. But {trust I shall never 
become so far the slave of any man asto support power 
and forget right. ; 

[Mr. H. was again arrested in his remarks by the 
SPEAKER. On motion, however, the House granted 
him leave to proceed. ] 

Mr. H, resumed, and said, that it had been his inten- 
tion, when arrested by the Speaker, to advert fora moment 
to the manne? in which the present incumbent of the 
Presidential office had signified his acceptance of it ; and 
his wish that the election could be referred back to the 
People. Iwill, however, said Mr. H. take the liberty to 
remark, that, in his famous inaugural speech, the Presi- 
dent did openly declare, that he came into the office by a 
less minority than any of his predecessors. And am I not 
justified in calling this a minority Administration ? And 
what has this minority President seen fit to do ? “Did he 
not suspend the execution of a treaty ratified by the Se- 
nate, and, thereby, made the supreme law of the land ? 
Has he not sworn to execute the laws? And has he 
done so? What, too, was his conduct to the gallant 
Porter, after he had achieved for the naval glory of his 
country every thing that a gallant spirit could effect ? 
Yes, in the {A recollection of his heroic and desperate 
valor at Valparaiso, and all his other acts of honorable 
enterprise, he is brought home and put upon his trial for 
pursuing the spirit of his instructions. What was the 
language of the Judge Advocate to that Court of Ameri- 
can officers? He intimated to them, that, if they did not 
inflict some punishment upon him, that it was within the 
competency of the President, in the exercise of his pre- 
rogative, to rea¢h his case by a dismissal from the service. 
He was found guili#, and accordingly suspended from his 
command. The President approved the sentence. Nor 
was this deemed sufficient. The President, in addition 
to this, treated him with personal insult and indignity ; 

and this, too, in the presence of the generous and warm- 
‘vhearted Lafayette, who had tendered his mediation to ob- 
„tain for the ‘gallant Porter the restoration of his sword. 
Porter had béen successful in destroying the pirates in 


I voted for- 


and important. When ordered bome for. his arrest, he 
was succeeded in command by Captain Warrington. The 
President, in his Message. to- Congress, adverting to 
this subject, does not deignto mention the name of Por- 
ter, and astribes all-the credit of the enterprise to Capt. 
‘Warrington. He, too, is a gallant officer ; but think you, 
he will esteem the act as a compliment to him, that. does 
injustice toa fellow officer ? What is the effect of this ? 
The heroic Porter is exiled from his country. He has 
been driven to seek refuge in a foreign service. . If he 
falls, no American tears will bedew his tomb : he will lie 
in a land of strangers. What was the conduct of the Ex- 
ecutive, in relation to Col. Chambers, of the Army, a son 
of Pennsylvania ? He was dragged before a Court Mar- 
tial, consisting of five members, all subordinate to himself 
in rank, and, in an illegal and informal manner, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be cashiered. Before the sen- 
tence was approved by the President, about sixty mem- 
bers of Congress, including, as I believe, the united De- 
legation from good old Pennsylvania, petitioned the Pre- 
sident, in behalf of Col. Chambers, that he might havea 
Tegal Court, consisting of thirteen members, and thereby 
experience that justice which every officer has a right to 
demand. The prayer of the petition was refused. ~The 


I will inform the gentleman, 


proceedings of an incompetent and illegal Court were 
approved ; and what was the consequence? A brave 
and intrepid officer, who had faithfully served his coun- 
try eighteen years—who had sought every. hazardous and 
dangerous cnterprise—who had never received a fur- 
lough—who had often met the enemies of his country, 
and as often borne himself gallantly in the conflict ; whose 
conduct was always a passport to the notice of his supe- 
riors; disabled by wounds, is now turned loose to seek 
his bread where he can best find it, on the cold common 
of the world’s charity. And, after all these things, 
weare brought to contemplate the President’s Message 
on the subject ofthe Georgia Treaty. What does he say 
on that subject? He says, “a superadded obligation, 
even higher than that of human authority, will compel 
the Executive of the United States to enforce the laws, 
and fulfil the duties of the nation, by all the force commit- 
ted for that purpose to his charge.” ‘This is the threat 
against. a member of this Confederacy. What, sir, talk 
of superadded obligations higher than human authority ? 
Is he not sworn to execute the laws made by human au- 
thority? Ishe not bound to execute those by a Consti- 
tutional oath ? What superadded obligation will justify 
the President of the’ United States in deluging one of 
these States in blood ? 1 cannot believe that he will rush 
to such awful extremities, when they are uncalled for by 
the circumstances in which he is placed. Surely there 
is not an officer in the United States, who has the honor 
to weara sword in defence of his country, that would 
hear with satisfaction, or even approbation, an order to 
draw that sword against the bosom of his countrymen. 
What sir, murder unarmed men, defenceless women 
and children ; and this, too, in cold blood ? No! The 
gallantry of American officers can only be displayed in 
defence of their country. For myself, if I believed there 
was an American officer who would draw his sword 
against his countrymen, and 7? were.to meet that officer, 
eitherin the public or private walks of life, I would spurn 
his hand as I would contamination. The adoption of this 
course towards Georgia does not, I hope, receive its im- 
pulse from the circumstance of that State being the resi- 
dence of William H. Crawford, who indignantly spurned 
an offer, made to him by the present Coalition, to unite 
with them in a partition of power. Nor will I indulge 
the belief, that ithas grown out of the demonstration by 
the Legislature of that State, made with so much unanimi- 
ty, in favor of General Jackson for the next Presidency. 
But should the Administration persevere in the course 
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which they have suggested, all good men must deprecate 
the calamities which will ensue. For myself, I cannot 
contemplate the scene with any other emotions than those 
of apprehension and horror. 


PRESERVATION OF THF CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


On motion of Mr. MERCER, the House then went 
into Committee of the Whole, Mr. POWELL in the chair, 
on the bill for the preservation and repair of the Cum- 
berland road. 

'Yhe bill having been read through, and the blanks for 
the rates of toll, and for the salary of the Superintend- 
ent, having been respectively filled— 

Mr. STEWART offered an amendment to the eleventh 
section, providing, in substance, that when the repairs of 
the Road should have been completed, the surplus avails 
arising from the tell should be applied to the erection of 
a bridge over the Monongahela river. ‘The amendment 
was explained and advocated. with earnestness by the 
mover, and opposed by Messrs). VINTON, and TAY- 
LOR, of Virginia; when, the question being taken, it 
was rejected. ` 

Mr. BUCHANAN observed, that it would, probably, 
be recollected, he had given notice, on a fórmer occasion, 
that, when this bill was taken up, he should move an 
amendment, which went to strike out that part of it 
which provides for the erection of toll gates. He had 
been prevented, by circumstances which were known to 
the House, from redeeming this pledge. Ife was ready 
to do it now, but was requested by gentlemen all around 
him, not to bring forward his amendment until the bill 
should have passed through the Committee of the Whole, 
and should come into the House for discussion. As the 
present was the last day appropriated for the considera- 
tion of private bills, (among which, it seemed, the pre- 
sent bill was to be classed, ) and, as fromthe magnitude 
of the subject, he had no dogbt its discussion would oc- 
cupy the whole day, he had concluded to yield to the 
suggestion which was pressed upon him, and would pur- 
sue the course that gentlemen requested. 

Mr. BARNEY now offered an amendment, which pro- 
posed to strike out the whole of the bill after the enact- 
ing clause, and to substitute an appropriation of fifty 
thousand dollars, for the repair of the road between Cum- 
berland and Wheeling. 

In advocating this amendment, Mr. BARNEY obsery- 
ed, that he had been induced to offer it by no hostility to 
the bill, asreported, nor by any peculiar sensibility as 
to the constitutional question supposed hy some to be 
involved in it, but by the deep interest he felt, in cor- 
mon with all bis constituents, in the condition of this 
road, and by the conviction that, at this late stage of the 
session, it was morally impossible to carry the bill in the 
form reported by the Committee. Allowing it to-pass, 
with whatever ease, through a Committee of the Whole, 
the inoment it came into the House it was doomed to en- 
counter the threatened amendment of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucnanan] and as soon 
as the principle of that amendment came to be consider- 
ed, a discussion would arise too deeply involving the sen- 
sibilities and theories of different gentlemen of this 
House, to be concluded during the short remaining limits 
of the present session, Every body must remember that 
a similar measure was lost at the last session, from the 
same causes; and should the bill even get through this 
House, and go to the Senate, it was sure to slumber there 
without being further acted upon. But, in the form he 
proposed to give it, he felt himself warranted îm saying, 
the bill would find favor in the Senate, and be promptly 
acted upon. : r 

Mr. MERCER, (Charman of the Committee of Roads 
and Canals, who had reported the pill,) said that he was 
unwilling to depart from that course which the Commit- 
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tee on Roads and Canals, after mature delibération, had 
concluded to pursue. He was inclined to adhere to the 
bill in the form reported, and to leave the proposed 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to be 
settled by asilent vote. He held it impossible that so 
great a change could have taken plate in the sentiments 
of this House, since the last session, as to endanger the 
bill from such a discussion as the gentleman’s amendment 
was calculated, and probably intended, to elicit. “The 
measure had met with great favor then, and he did not 
fear for its fate at present. He was aware, indeed, that 
difficulties would be encountered in the Senate. For that 
very reason, he wished the bill to go there, that there 
might bea full and fair expression of the sentiments of 
that body in respect to it. Eventhere, he did not appre- 
hend that the same difficulties would be found to exist as 
at the last session. He believed the most prudent course 
would be to pass the bill, no.matter at what stage of the. 
session, and send it to the Senate ; then to introduce, in 
aseparate bill, the amendment now proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland; and if they could not get the 
first bill through, to take up with the second. At the 
last Congress, adisposition was manifested, by Pennsylva- 
nia, to set up gates on this road, and make it equal to the 
turnpike road from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. If that 
disposition still continued, the only effect the gentleman 


from Maryland would accomplish, would be to lose his 


amendment, and to lose the bill too : he thought, there- 


fore, it would be best to travel in a path they knew to be 
safe. 1f they abandoned the bill to adopt the amend- 


ment, they put all at hazard. Besides, stronger ground 


could afterwards be taken with Pennsylvania, should the 


bill go to the Senate, and there be rejected. 

Mt. M. concluded with saying, that, if he was sure of 
the support of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, he 
might be induced to accept the amendment, as the, best 


he could obtain. 


Mr. BUCHANAN complained that the gentleman 
from Virginia had attempted to distingnish the advocates 
and opponents of the present bill, as the friends and éne- 
mies of Internal Improvement ; and though he bad not 
expressly asserted that he [Mr. B.] was hostile to those 
improvements, he left it as a fair inference to be drawn by 
all who heard him. 

[Mr. MERCER explained : 
marks, not to the gentleman particularly, 
members of the Pennsylvania Delegation.] 

Mr. B. resumed. None could be more friendly to this 
great national undertaking, the Cumberland Road, than 
he was, and ever had been. He had no doubt as to the 
constitutional question of the power of the Federal Go- 
yernment, so far as that power could be usefully applied 
to this object: but he doubted its power to set up toll 
gates, and exact toll of all who travelled the road. He 
again declared, explicitly, that he was not opposed tothe 
construction of the road. So farfrom being hostile to 
it, he was willing to postpone the discussion of the great 
question concerning the extent of the power of the Ge- 
neral Government, and to grant any sum, In moderation, 
to save the road from ruin. If the gentleman from Ma- 
rvland would be content with inserting 30,000 dollars, 
instead of 50,000 dollars, in the blank in his amendment, 
that amendment should have his cheerful support. The 
bill, in its original form, proposed but 45,000 dollars for 
the whole expense of repairs and toll gates, &c. Why, 
then, should the gentleman ask 50,000 dollars for repairs 
merely? if the friends of the amendment were willing 
to take such a sum as wag needed to save the road from 
ruin, he was ready to votefor the appropriation. But, if 
the question as to toll gates was forced upon him, he 
should be compelled, by what he owed himself, to goat 
large into an explanation of the reasons which forbade 


He had alluded, in’ his re- 
but to all the 


| him to advocate such a Measure. 
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Mr. MERCER rose in reply, and said, that he had no 
intention to insinuate that the honorable gentleman was 
an.enemy tothe system of Internal Improvements. He 
Isnew, on the contrary, that the gentleman was in the ha- 
bit of supporting that system. But he knew that the 
whole Pennsylyania Delegation were adverse to repair- 
ing this. road out of funds taken from the Treasury. He 
had been.told so repeatedly, and he well knew that his 
predecessor [Mr HrururrL] had been actuated by. that 
sentiment. He had always pressed for the establishment 
of. gates, and the repairing: of the road from the- proceeds 
of the toll. Mr. M. observed, in continuation, that he 
was sorry to hear the gentleman represent the doctrine in 
respect to turnpike gatesas of such immense magnitude. 
He could not agree with him in this sentiment ; and even 
the Senate, where the objections to it were supposed to 
be the strongest, had sent down to this House a bill 
which went the whole length of the doctrine, and had 
received the support of two-thirds of that body. 
whole amount of the doctrine was only this, that, when 
you have the power to make a road, the jurisdiction goes 
with that power; and the jurisdiction itself is only a 
power todeclare what the law is. This goes with an ar- 
my onitsmarch. Nay, it belongs with every turnpike 
company in the Union, The objection was a mere buga- 
boo, conjured up without any substantial. reason to sup 
portit. Besides, the assent of all. the States, through 
which tbis road passes, has already been given, The 
road, in-its very first conception, was no other than a 
turnpike. road. . This character of it was in the contem- 
plation both of the Government and of the States, when 
the original act passed, . Mr. M. concluded. by declaring, 
that, if the gentleman from Pennsylvania would, as he 
had promised, give his support to the appropriation of 
30,000 dollars, he [Mr. M.] would give his assent to the 
amendment, provided the mover would consent to such a 
modification. He hoped the gentleman from. Pennsyl- 
vania would say that he could do this. te should feel 
himself his debtor if he would. He was fully. aware that 
Perfnsylvania held the balance. ‘The friends of the mea- 
sure were in their power, and well knew that, if the Penn- 
sylvania, Delegation should unite against the present ap- 
propriation of 30,000 dollars, they would be unable to 
carry it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN expressed great astonishment that 
the gentleman who had just taken his seat should have 
addressed such an appeal to him. He was but a solitary 
individual, and had never claimed, in the remotest man- 
ner, to be considered or treated as the organ of the 
Pennsylvania Delegation on that floor. .He was thére on 
his own responsibility. He answered for no man, and 
was controlled by no man. 
and was willing to express it whenever properly called 
upon. He had already declared, and now again pro- 
claimed his willingness to postpone the argument as to 
toll gates, and to support the amendment appropriating 
30,000 dollars for present repairs. He did not mean to 
be drawn into any farther argument on the subject, un- 
less the whole question was to be -gone into, and he re- 
gretted that the gentleman from Virginia had thought 
proper to begin the discussion on the constitutional ques- 
tion. For himself, he could say, after much reflection, 
that he believed that the assumption of the power to es- 
tablish toll-gates by the authority of the General. Govern- 
ment, woukl bea longer stride tow 
than any other which had yet been taken. 
a3 afearful effort to destroy our present happy system of 


The} 


He knew his. own opinion, | 


ards consolidation | 
He viewed it | 


thereon. There was a great difference between the 
State and Federal jurisdictions. Tf the latter were es. 
tablished, the former must be prostrated.. He did not, 
however, wish, at this time, to enter at all upon this 
question. Nor should hie have said thus much, had not 
the gentleman from Virginia broached the subject. :Mr. 
B. concluded, by observing, that he hoped the gentle- 
man from Maryland would consent to modify his amend- 
ment by substituting 30,000 dollars for 50,000. dollars, 
and that, in this form, it would prevail. 

Mr. STEWART said, that he did not rise for the pur- 
pose of entering into any constitutional discussion. He 
had always been in favor of the road, and, he believed, 
to the fullest extent, in tue power of Government to 
make it. “If it was doubtful whether the bill, as original- 
| ly reported, would get through the House this session, 
he was very sure, that, should his colleague introduce an 
amendment calling up tbe constitutional question, its 
fate must at once be sealed. His colleague’s doctrine 
would certainly be resisted, and the whole remaining’ 
time consumed in fruitless discussion. Could the bill even 
be sent to thè Senate, he feared it would again suffer the 
same fate as at last session. He should, therefore, be in 
| favor of the proposed: amendment. This would secure 
at least something. It was notorious to all the members 
from the West, that the road had become, in some parts 
of it, nearly impassable, and if something were not speedi- ` 
ly done to arrest this course of. dilapidation, all the mo~ 
ney heretofore expended would be sunk and lost. The 
road would soon operate a non-intercourse with the West- 
ern States, instead of proving a highway to them.. Here 
Mr. S. wentintoa description of the damages which the 
road had sustained. He then observed, thatit was but a 
few days since the House had appropriated a large sum 
of. money for the purpose of carrying this read forward 
tothe West ; and would they now consent that fhe por- 
tion already made and finished should go to destruction ? 
A great part of this road had been constricted eight or 
ten years ago; and, in all that time, nothing had been 
given to preserve it but one small appropriation of 25,000 
dollars. All other public works had been repaired and 
preserved ; why must this alonc be leftto perish? As 
to the amount to be appropriated, his colleague thought 
that 30,000 dollars would be sufficient. From-this opine 
ion he differed entirely ; and, to show the reason of his 
dissent, he would refer to estimates made by two differ- 
ent Engincers, Mr. Weaver and Mr. McClure. tHere 
Mr. S. quoted the estimates, and referred to the condition 
of particular parts of the road, in one of which a wagon 
had sunk through the coating. of stone, so as to require 
eight horses to drag it out of the holes.] Mr. S. con- 
cluded, by insisting that any thing’ like a substantial re- 
pair would require at least 50,000 dollars, which amount, 
he hoped, would not be refused by the House. 

Mr. BARNEY now said, that, with a view to terminate 
discussion, he was willing to modify his amendment b 
striking out 50,000 dollars, and inserting 30,000 dollars, 
and he promised not to. protract the debate, by saying 
another word on the subject. i 
: Mr. HOFFMAN expressed. his horror at once more 
| meeting this many-headed monster. Gentlemen had 
pledged themselves. that the bill should be discussed on 
its merits, It was plain that that could not be done at 
i this time, and he hoped the promises which had been 
given would not be turned by the friends of the bill 
into the previous question. {t would be recollected that, 
| When the bill went from this House last year, it was by the 


Government. H the Government had power to do this | application of the gag ; the reasons of its opponents had 


on one road, they had power fo-de it on all roads, whe- 


| not been heard. 


ther constructed for the purpose of commercial inter-! Mercer] had s 


‘The gentieman from. Virginia [Mr. 
aid, that the right of jurisdiction was com- 


course or of war. ‘hey might. take at once the whole | monly exercised ; that it went with the power sto make 


ef those roads under their immediate, jurisdiction, and | 
punish, with sovereign authority, all offences committed | 


the road, and “belonged to, every turnpike company in 
the Union.” This was.not the fact. You first, said Mr. 
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H., obtained, by consent, the right to make the road ; 
you then seize upon and condetnn a portion of the ter- 
ritory of one of the States, and you then protect what 
you have seized by a system of penal and criminal jus- 
tice. This was notan ordinary power; tt was most ex- 
traordinary, and, if it was allowed, it would lead to'the 
most serious usurpation.. He should not, however, en- 
ter into a discussion of the subject. He believed that 
the power of the General Government had-been stretch- 
ed to a most dangerous length, but, atso.late a period of 
the session, the constitutional question could not be en- 
tered upon. As to the appropriation now propoged, he 
was unwilling to vote for. it, because he considered the 
powerof the House stretched for that, too. If, however, 
he was obliged to decide whether the’ money should be 
given, or the road abandoned, he should be obliged to 
vote for giving the money, but he hoped never to be so 
placed. Ifthe original bill shouldbe rejected, and the 
amendment adopted, his duty would ‘oblige him to dis- 
cuss the constitutionality of such an appropriation while 
in:Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KITTERA expressed his willingness to vote for 
a reasonable appropriation, to preserve the road from be- 
ing destroyed. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Virginia, then rose, and said, that he 
considered the constitutional question as not now before 
the Committee. Whatever might be thought, by some, 
as to the provisions in the original bill, the same. princi- 
ples were not involved in the amendment. That pro- 
posed to appropriate $50,000 for the temporary repair 
of the road. The sum had since been reduced to $30,000. 
He was sorry for the reduction, inasmuch as he believed 
that even the $50,000 wasasum quite insufficient to put 
the road in proper tepair. Anappropriation of twenty- 
five thousand dollars had been given’ on a former occa- 
sion, and it effected comparatively little. He regretted 
very much to discover the existence of so stronga hos- 
tility in some gentlemen toward this great national under- 
taking; but was gratified to perceive a disposition in others 
to-appreciate its value, and’to preserve it from ruin. He 
thought there were various considerations which ought 
to induce every reflecting man to pursue the latter 
ready been expended, the entire benefit of which was 
course. A large amount of the public money had al- 
now in danger of being loste The road itself was a 
noble monument of national enterprise, and a most va- 
fuable item of national property—it ought to be as per- 
manent as: the Government itself, Tlie course pursued 
by Congress, and recommended by successive Presidents, 
in relation to it, had induced the People to expect that su 
great abenefit was to be continued to them and to their 
children ; they reposed confidence in the consistency 
and good faith of their Government, and many had vested 
their allin this work. Why should it be abandoned ? 
Why must so great and beneficial an enterprise be suf- 
fered to goto ruin ? The tract through which this great 
national thoroughfare passed, was, before its reception, 
a perfect wilderness—uneultivated and almost uninbabit- 
ed. Now, it resembled a continued yillage—buildings 
and improvements of every description had sprung up, as 
if by enchantment, along its entire course. The tinie 
was, when he who purposed to-pass over this formidable 
barricr furnished himself, before he sat out, with pro- 
visions for several days ; he took with him his rifle and 
his blanket, and every preparation to encuunp.in the woods 
—and when, at length, prepared to set ont, he bade an 
affectionate farewell to his family, as being about to en- 
ter on a serious and formidable journey. What was the 
case now ? By the application of a comparatively small | 
amountof the natjonal means, the precipitous and threa- | 
tening mouğtain had dwindled to a hillock.’ Instead of | 
making bis bed bencath the open sky, surrounded with 


comforts and conveniences of a well furnished hotel ; 
and instead of climbing steep ascents on foot or oñ torse- 
back, he might roll at his ease in a gilded carriage, with- 
out fatiguing either himself or his horses. He break- 
fasts on the Ohio, and sups on the Potomac, having 
‘achieved, in a single day, without pain or effort, what 
formerly was the work of many days of toilsome exer- 
tion. And was the money to be considered as wanton- 
ly thrown away which was given to save from utter 
destruction such a monument of tlie National munificence. 
The honorable gentleman from New York had step- 
ped aside from a very earnest argument, to pay a com- 
pliment to this Cumberland Road. He had presented it 
Before the view ofthe House, as a stalking monster, with 
more heads than that dragon which John saw in the Apo- 
calypse, which had seven heads and ten horns. This 
hideous phantom met the gentleman at every turn, and 
thrust its impenetrable front across every lane and path- 
way of legislation, thwarting all the honorable gentle- 
man’s efforts for the public weal. I would ask ‘the gen- 
tleman whether he had ever duly considered the import- 
ance of such a highway. between the Eastern and West- 
ern sections of this Union ? ‘The gentleman nods as- 
sent. Then F would asx him whether he has ever honored 
the country through which it passes with a visit? Whe- 
ther he has ever climbed the top of those stupendous 
mountains, which once seemed to have been interposed 
by the God of Nature as an impassable barrier between 
the East and the West ? and whether he has seen for-him- 
self this great avenue opened from the Atlantic to the 
interior ?. 1 think the honorable gentleman has not, 1 
am sure, if he had, he could never have anathematised 
this road in the manner he has scen fit to do, 
But, if neither argument nor supplication will prevail 
with gentlemen to relinquish their opposition to so valtia- 
ble a work of public utility, there seemed to be but onc 
course remaining—to stop instantly the farther progress 
of the road toward the West. If the House had settled 
it that no repairs were to be made,por any tolls collected, 
they should have withheld every dollar of what they had 
so recently appropriated for extending the road to Zanes- 
ville, “A gentleman from Ohio had told them that the 
People of the West did not wish to have it carried any 
further, if it is to stop with the boundary of that State, 
The Allegheny Mountain is the great barrier. Tt is there 
that the strong arm of the Government is needed; and if 
itis there to be withheld, it is needless to keep the West 
any longer in suspense. ‘Tell them, at once, that they 
must abandon all hope of having this great avenue opened 
ito them into the Eastern States. Gentlemen had very 
readily acknowledged that the People of the Western 


| States are brave and patriotic ; nor had they attempted to 


deny that the revenue drawn from them, by taxation, bad 
been expended chiefly on the Atlantic sca-board ; but 
could they suppose it was very acceptable to Western 
cars to hear it said : We acknowledge you as citizens 
‘ofthe Republic, in common with oursélyes—we hail you 
as friends and brothers, faithful and brave in the hour of 
“need; but we have irrevocably determined that the doors 
* of the Treasury shall be closed against you. Itis a point 
“agreed upon by a majority inthe National Legislature, 
‘¢and it is vain for you to resist it. Tush your murmurs, 
“ ye Western foresters—it is yours to furnish the funds 2 it 
‘sis ours to apply them,” Be assured, (said Mr. J.) that 
if you adopt this language, orspeak it in your acts, which 
isthesame, you will burst asunder the strongest ligaments 
which wisdom could devise to bind, in irrevocable union, 
the diversified interests of this widely extended country. 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr Uuoirren} 
necd not travel into Greece to sce crumbling porticos 
and dilapidated tomples. Let iim come to me, (said Mr 

J.) and bwillshow him abundant reason to weep over the 


rocks and trees, the traveller reposed himselfamid all the | 


fall of American monuments, Leal 


The ruins to which 


«tleman ftom 
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direct his eye are not these of towering pyramids, piled, 
at vast expense, over the monarch’s grave, nor of tri- 
umplial arches emblazoned with all the empty, pageantry 
of a conqueror’s pride : they are the wasting and. con- 
suming relics of works more worthy a great and intelli- 
gent People. At every turn, he may witness the fall of 
what was erected only for the public good, and every fall., 
ing stone of which records a publicinjury. ‘The traveller 
stops and gazes, with wonder, at the spectacle, and. then 
turns to deplore the mistaken policy which has led to it. 
Let the gentleman go and look upon the sight, and 
should he drop his tears over ruins like these, they will 
not dishonor the cheek of an American citizen. 

The amendment of Mr. BARNEY was now read in its 
original form + whereupon 
_ Mr. BUCHANAN moved to amend it by striking out 
50,000 dollars, and inserting, in lien thereof, $30,000. 

Mr. STEWART demarided a division of the question : 
when x TI 

Mr. VANCE observed, that he had never been in favor 
ofa-large appropriation for the repairs of this road. He 
would rather have the power of setting up one toll-gate 
upon it; thana grant of 50,000 dollars, or even of 100,000. 
He knew, however, that the passage of the bill granting 
toll-gates was, at this late hour, wholly out of the ques- 
tion. He had no doubt, however, that 50,000 dollars 
was the: sinallest sum that could usefully be applied to 
thése repairs. He perceived that many gentlemen con- 
sidered the road as local and Western in its character, 
and were opposed toit on that ground. But any man 
who was conversant with the actual state of things in the 
West, must view the road as being quite as much an East- 
ern as a Western object. The truth was, that all sections 
of the country had nearly an equal interest in its preser- 
yation, asa great connecting thoroughfare. | Ifany object 
could be considered as strictly national in its character, 
it was this. You could scarcely pass through any thickly 
settled portion of the Western country, but you would 
find it abounding in shops and stores, all filled with goods 
from the Atlantic States. A very large part of all these 
goods had passed the mountains by this road. There 
was no section of the country which consumed more of 
such goods than the region thus supplicd, unless, indeed, 
it might be in the State of New York. The argument of 
the gentleman from that State, [Mr. Horrmuan] he could 
pot but think, smelt strongly of the New York Canal. 
Put he trusted the gentleman would be willing, at least 
in the Winter time, while his canal was frozen up, to 
allow some little pittance of communication to pass to the 
People of the West by the Cumberland Road. It would 
be well also to remember, that those People have strong 
feelings on this subject, and the truth was, that, if this 
communication should be cut off, they would be little 
disposed to sustain this Government. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that he had no wish, in the mo- 
tion he made, to throw obstacles in the way of the pas- 
sage of the bill. He had’ certainly understood the gen- 
Maryland as being willing to modify his 
amendment so as to make it-read 30,000 dollars. 

Mr. BARNEY replied, that he had expressed such a 
willingness 5 but as gentlemen did not seem agreed re- 
specting the sum to be appropriated, he would modify. 
his amendment by leaving the sum in blank. 

Mr. PETER now moved to fill the blank with 50,000 


dollars ; and the question being put on so filling it, was j 


decided in the afirmative—Ayes 62; noes 54. 

The ametidment, thus modified, having been adopted, 
the residue ‘of thé original bill, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals, was stricken out. 

‘The Committee of the Whole then rose, and reported 
the bill as amended. Š 

{n the House— 

Mr: BUCHANAN moved to strike out 50,000 dollars, 


draw it. 


and insert 30,000 dollars ; and on this question he asked 
the yeas and nays, which were ordered by the House. 

Mr. MERCER made seme observations of an explana- 
tory kind, and appealed to Mr.. BUCHANAN as to the 
propriety of pressing his motion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that consistency and duty re- 
quired him to make-the motion, and he could not with- 
x: He had stated. again and again that he was 
friendly to the road ; but as the Committee of Roads and 
Canals had asked for but 45,000 dollars for repairs, toll- 
gates, and toll-houses, he could not consent- to give 
§0,000*dollars for repairs only. Mr. B. concluded with 
the calculations as to the expense of gates and toll- houses, 
from whence he inferred, that, when that expense was 
deducted from the 45,000 dollars, the balance for repairs 
could not be over 30,000 dollars. - - 

Mr. LAWRENCE rose to correct these calculations, 
and insisted, from estimates which he had seen, that gates 
and houses might be erected for 6,000 dollars. He op- 
posed the motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, and insisted that 
50,000 dollars was as small a sum as ought to be granted, 
if any effectual. repairs were contemplated. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
BUCHANAN, by yeas and nays, as follows : 

YEAS—Messrs. Addams, of Pennsylvania, Alexander, 
of Virginia, Alexander of Tennessee, Alston, Anderson, 
Angel, Archer, Ashley, Barbour, of Virginia, Barney, 
Barringer, Baylies, Brown, Bryan, Buchanan, Burleigh, 
Carson, Cary, Claiborne, Cocke, Conner, Crump, Da- 
yenport, Deitz, Dwight, Eastman, Edwards, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Edwards, of North Carolina, Findlay, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Garrison, Govan, Hamilton, Harris, Haynes,.Hincs, 
Hobart, Hoffman, Houston, Ingham, Isacks, Kidder, Kit- 
tera, Krebs, Long, Marable, Markell, Mattocks, McCoy, 
McDuffie, McKean, McManus, Meech, Meriwether, Mer- 
win, of Connecticut, Miller, of Pennsylvania, James: $. 
Mitchell, John Mitchell, Mitchell, of “Fennessee, Moore, 
of Alabama, O’Brien, Owen, Plumer, Polk, Ripley, Ross, 
Saunders, Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, Swann, Taliaferro, 
Tatvall, Taylor, of Virginia, ‘Trezvant, Tucker, of South 
Carolina, Van Horn, Van Rensselacr, Verplanck, Ward, 
White, Whittemore, Williams, Wilson, of South Carolina, 
Wolf, Weod, of New York, Wurts—84. . 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, of New York, Armstrong, 
Bailey, Bartley, Beecher, Boone, Cambreleng, Camp- 
bell, Clarke, Crowninshield, Davis, Dorsey; Drayton, Es- 
till, Everett, Findlay, of Ohio, Forsyth, Garnsey, Gurley, 
Henry, Hugunin, Humphrey, Ingersoll, Jennings, John- 
son, of Virginia, Lathrop, Lawrence, Lecompte, Letcher, 
Little, Livingston, Locke, Mallary, Martindale, McHat- 
ton, McLane, of Delaware, McLean, of Ohio, Mercer, 
Metcalfe, Miller, of New York, Miner, MitehelJ, of Mary- 
land, Moore, of Kentucky, Newton, Pearce, Peter, Pow- 
ell, Reed, Sands, Scott, Sloane, Smith, Stewart, Test, 
Thompson, of Ohio, Tomlinson, Tucker, of New Jersey, 
Vanée, Wales, Webster, Weems, Whipple, Whittle- 
sey, James Wilson, Wilson,- of Ohio, Woods, of Ohio, 
Young—67. * ) 

So the House agreed to amend the amendment, by re- 
ducing the sum appropriated from 50,000 to 50,000 dol- 
Jars. 

The question being then put on concurring with the 
amendments of the Committee as now amended, 

Mr. MARTINDALE demanded the yeas and nays, but 
the House refused to order them; and the amendments 
were agreed to. : 

Mr. McLEAN, of Ohio, now offered a substitute 
for the second section of the amendment just agreed to. 
‘Chis being pronounced by the CHAIR to be out of 
order, 

Mr. FORSYTH moved a reconsideratien, and Mr. 
McLEAN’S amendment was then considered; and, at 
the suggestion of Mr. HOFFMAN, was so modified by 
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the mover as to- leave the compensation of the Super- 
intendent to be fixed by the President of the United 
States. 

The amendment of Mr. McLEAN was then agreed to, 
as follows. : 

« That the President of the United States be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to appoint some suitable person to 
superintend the repairs to be made on said road, whose 
compensation, to be paid out ofthe sum appropriated by 
this act, shall be fixed by the President of the. United 
States.” ; Lre 

Mr. LITTLE now proposed to strike out 30,000 dol- 
lars, and insert 40,000 dollars ; but the motion was-pro- 
nounced not to be in order, . 

An ineffectual attempt was now 
and the question being on ordering the bill to 
reading, 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Virginia, 
nays, but they were refused by the House ; 
was then ordered to a third reading. 


made to adjourn ; 
a third 


demanded the yers and 
and the bill 


Monpay, Frnt 26. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE LAWS. 


The resolution of Mr. SAUNDERS, of North Carolina, 
in relation to the publication of the laws, being again un- 
der consideration— 


Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, saidit was with unfeigned regret 


that he felt himself called upon again to ask the attention 
ofthe House, for a few moments, on the resolution. The 
extraordinary and violent personal attack gentlemen have 
indulged themselves in making upon me, [said Mr. W.] 
requires to be repelled ; but I seldum interrupt gentle- 
men while making their remarks, preferring, in general, 
to wait until they have finished, and then to make such 
reply as seems to be needed. 
is increased, by the consideration that, 
ture of the attack on my. early private character, I shall 
be compelled to speak of myself. The attack upon me, 
Sir, was not called for by any consideration connected 


with the question before you, but was altogether unpro- 


voked. 1 made no personal allusion in my former rc- 
marks ; 1 intended to make none; and 1 have since 
looked them over, and find none. 


ing and answering his arguments, 
the best way I can, with such weapons as are within my 
reach, while I pursuc the example sct me no farther than 
Tecan help. Gentlemen may be certain, that, however 
z ready I may be to compete with them in any fairand hon- 
ovable field, yet, when they abandon such fields, and 


seek decorations for oratorical flourishes in the purlieus of 


a fish market or Billingsgate, they must be content to re- 
main in the undisturbed possession of their chosen place. 
Tcaunot enter the lists or compete with them there. 
They may there reve] and regale their delighted senses 
with the congenial sweets of their choice, without inter- 
*yuption from me. _ : 
The gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. SAUNDERS, ] 
says he leavesit to me te answer whether I addressed the 
Chair, the second time, to supply former defects, or in 
obedience to the working of the wires. Sir, I know not 
precisely what idea the gentleman intended to convey to 


the House by this; but, if he intended to.charge, or m-j 


timate, that, in the instance alluded to, I acted, orin any 
other instance, act here, in obedience to the will of any 
other man, in the House, or out of it, the charge and inti- 
mation are unworthy of the place, orof any one having a 
right to a seat here ; they are only worthy the resolution 
of the gentleman, and the polite and courtly manner in 


which it has been defended. 
on this floor ;-1 consult no one ; my own will and my own 
judgment are my guides ; I represent free men ; what I 
deem right an proper I speak, at such time as suits 
me ; my views and arguments, feeble-asthey may be, are 
exclusively my own ; Tam alone responsible for what I 
do, though no man has-a-tight to call me to account. The 
imputation of the gentleman is ‘insulting to the House, to 
my constituents, and to myself, and I owe it to the occa- 
sion to repel it. Sir, the gentleman must have been aware 
that. the method he resorted to to meet my arguments, by 
propounding interrogatories for me to answer, was singu- 


On this occasion my regret 
owing to the na- 


Under such circum- 
stances, if gentlemen on this floor, for any purpose con- 
nected with individual motive or political objects, will 
forget what is due to the place, and descend to calum- 
niate the private character of a member, instead of meet- 
1 must defend myself 


Tam no man’s mouth piece 


larly unfair ; and, in order that he may feel it more sensi- 


i bly, I will, in hisown style, submit a few propositions, 


and leave it to him to answer, or not, as shall suit him. 
How many wire drawers and managers were about Lim at 
the time, andimmediately before, he delivered his last 
speech ? How many contributors of private scandal did 
he solicit, and receive aid from, in collecting materials 
forthatspeech ? And, making all due allowance for the 
extraordinary zeal of a new convert to ‘the cause’ of the 
Military Chief, [leave it to him also to say, how many 
times, in the lobby that surrounds us, pending the Presi- 
dential election in this House, he besought the friends of 
Mr. Clay, if they could not vote for Mr. Crawford, the 
lowest of the three candidates returned, to save hisfriends, 
and tosave the country, from the violence, misrule, and 
ruin, that, would follow the clevation of the candidate he 
now so much admires ? TI Jeave it to him also to answer, 
if he did not come here, even at the commencement of 
this session, with no unfriendly feeling for the Adminis- 
tration, and how: fara vacant Solicitor General’s office, in 
North Carolina, and a certain state of political feeling in 
those possessing the power of appointing to that office, 
has operated to quicken his zeal and influence his con- 
duct in bringing forward and advocating his resolution ? Y 
offer these propositions only as an offset to the one he 
submitted tome. I hope the gentleman will receive 
them, as they are intended, kindly. He may, however, 
learn from them how fair it is to engage in such a 
warfare. 

The gentleman affects to suppose I was arraigning: the 
conduct of the Postmaster General, in reference to the 
mail contracts held by the printerin New Hampshire, and 
the one in this District. t well know the worth of the 
Postmaster Gencral, asa public officerand a private man; 
and hold him in too high esteem to be put in hostile ar- 
ray against him by any manœuvre of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. Upon what the gentleman says is the 
authority of the Postmaster General, he pronounces the 
facts intended to be conveyed by me, in the information 
T gave the Housc, as positively untrue. Sir, Iam not now 
about to complain of the coarse language in which the 
gentleman has couched Iris denial. I presume he selected 
that which was the most congenial to his feelings, and the 
best adapted to his taste. 

[Mr. Saunvens rose to explain. Mr. Warierr at first 
refused to give way ; but, on being informed that Mr. S. 
did not intend other reply, gave way; when Mr. SAUNDERS 
said, he had felt authorized, by information received from 
the Postmaster General, to pronounce as he had done. ] 

Mr. WRIGHT resumed. The gentleman’s explanation 
makes no difference. He now says, he felt authorized to 
pronounce the information intended to be given as posi- 
tively false, (for that is the fair import of it.) This is ra- 
ther strange language to usc on this floor. Sir, Isay it is 
not:in the power of the gentleman to produce any autho- 
m the Postmaster General for contradicting the 
“iets T intended to convey to the House. What are the 
facts? JT said, the New Hampshire printer, that made so 
much noise about the printing of the laws being withheld 
from him, had mail contracts of greater amount than the 
whole sum paid for printing the laws inall the newspapers. 
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The gentleman, on- authority, adinits, he has contracts to 
the amount of 2,985 dollars.. Was what I said, then, not 
true? Itis true, he. had mail contracts... It is true, his 
mail contracts are of much. greater amount than the sum 


‘paid to any one printer for printing the laws, but it is not. 


quite as greatin amount as I-had supposed. That is an. 
immaterial circumstance.. The communication on which 
the gentleman relies from the Postniaster-General, shows 
that the sum paid this New Hampshire printer, on his 
mail contracts, though not quite as much as supposed, 
yet is about thirty times as great as he received for print- 
ing the laws, for the loss ef which he now howls so pi- 
teously. The gentleman should have the, whole advan- 
tage of this error: The printer.in this District, the gen- 
tleman says,..has transferred: his. contracts, and only re- 
tains a lien for his advances, and draws tle moncy on the 
contract until heis paid. Sir, I won’t say, on the autho- 
rity. o£ the Postmaster General, that the information in- 
tended tobe conveyéd in the statement of this transfer, is 
positively untrue : but I will say, E do not believe the 
statement in the sense the gentleman has given it to you. 
` We have a species of thing in the Western country’ cal- 
led men of straw. - I do not. know whether or no the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina is acquainted with them but 
I will venture to predict this pretended transfer is, to 
some man of straw, got up as a mere pretext or cover, and 
that the: printer. still enjoys all the profits of the contract, 
and is the.real owner. The Postmaster Genera} isin no 


. way to.blame for this ; the contract was for service. at a. 


great distance from this city, and it.could not be expected 
that officer should know every person to whom a con- 


tract is transferred. If 1 am right, an imposition has been’ 
Į call upon the gentleman to say, 


practised upon him. : 
where he gets the authority of the Postmaster General to 
pronounce the information I intended to convey to the 
House, positively untrue ? It may be natural enough for 
one so addicted to pry into the motives of others, to slide 
into the error of the gentleman. His method of getting 
rid of facts, and of placing. men in hostility to each. other, 
without any act of their own, has the charm of novelty to 
recommend it. If he lived as far East as he does South 
ofus, ‘he undoubtedly would. have his invention patented, 
and, ten to one, in these hard times, we should have him 
travelling through the country vending State, county, and 
single rights, touse his improvement. If he should en- 
age in such business, and shall come into my State, 1 
think he will. find some countenance. Our people have 
been-somewhat taken in with patent rights ; but they will 
probably. esteem this invention equal to that of winged 
gudgeons, that have been so extensively sold among 
them. In the absence of money, they will enable him to 
complete his assortment of light wares, and give lnm 
winged gudgeons.in.exchange for his rights, upon equal 
terms. i f i 
The gentleman from North Carolina says, he had his 
feelings excited by the picture I drew, on a former occa- 
sion, of Catiline, the traitor, whom his friend {rom Ten- 
nessee introduced in the House. My tone, and manner,’ 
and emphasis; showed to him, conclusively, that General 
Jackson was the man for whom I intended the allusion. 
He asserts, that, while I was willing to wound, 1 was 
afraid to strike ; and then affirms, with deep-toned €m- 
` phasis, that when tlre People shall learn that a gentleman 
on this floor had so far presumed on the latitude of de: 
bate, as.to institute a comparison between an ancient 
traitor and the man they esteem a.hero, they-will receive 
the information with one burst uf deep ¢xecration and 
. indignant contempt. The gentleman from Tennessee’ 
[Mr. Hovsron] now disclaims any allusion to the Presi- 
dent, Why, then, did he introduce Catiline? He tells 
us it was merely an illustration}. Mlustration—of what; 1 
pray you? The gentleman had rung, m alltheir- changes, 
his potent catch-wards of bargain, intrigue, management, 


-him upon me. 


and, corrupt and. iniquitous Coalition, (which he now re- 
peats and.dwells-upon in delight, J against the President 
and his cabinet, and their friends, and then he vociferous- 


| ly exclaimed, in triumph, ‘Catiline had hisfrienhds, and 


‘every one who had aimeda blow at human libérty-had 
“been able ta find friends to sound the'clarion of his praises 
ina land-of political darkness:” ‘Fhishe calls illustra. 
tion t. ¥et it had no reference to the President: and the 
corrupt Coalition, the subject in imniediate connexion 
with which it was introduced! Tihistration, indeed t 
Neither of the gentlemen deny the accuracy of the pic- 
ture, in any one feature ; yet it was wrong to draw it, 
because the original was introduced only in illustration ? 
The tone, and manner, and emphasis of the gentleman, 
was quite as cxceptionable and full of meaning as mine ; 
and if theirs is to go for illusiration only, they ought, in 
common charity, to spare mine the anathemas they have 
bestowed upon them, and let mine also go in for illustra- 
tion. The gentleman from Tennessee brought his com- 
panion Catiline into the House : I merély held up a mir. 
ror that reflected his true features, and peesented him to 
their view in his native teformity. -In this he stood forth 

‘ -mra A monster, fierce as ten furies~ 

"Ferrible as hell!” 

But let not gentlemen start back with-affright ; they see 
but the companion of their choice. If he be nct'as comely 
as they desire, the fault is not in me or the picture, but 
in the original. Gentlemen maybe as careful as they 
please in the choice of friends ; but, whem once’chosen, 
they had better stick to them, and lve by them, if they 
do not die by them. The attempt to cast. the blame of 
their association on me is too bungling to be tolerated. 
They are not expert enough in slight of hand, not suffi- 
ciently experienced in the tricks of jugglers, ‘fo discort- 
nect themselves from their friend a model, ant east 
I repeat, sir, I drew no parallel between 
the traitor and any other person ; I only repelled the illus- 
tration of the gentleman, and his. application to the Pre- 
sident and his friends. But if gentlemen find in the fea- 
tures shown them, a resemblance to any of their idols, 
they have my full permission, at their own option, to ap- 
ply themwhen and where they please. i 

Tlie gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. SAUNDERS] 
accuses me of opposing the’ elevation of Mr. Jefferson, 
by “ petty revilings.” The gentleman from “Fennessee, 
(Mr. Howsrex,] acquits me of that charge, because, he 
says, Iwas then too young. Itisa pity gentlemen can- 
not agree in this matter, so intimately connected with the 
subject before you, among themselves. The gentleman 


from Tennessee, however, fulminates new charges, sufi- - 


cient, in his opinion, to overwhelm me. ` He accuses'me,. 
in substance, with having been bornat the place'signali- 
zed as the seat of the Hartford Convention ; with hav 
established a ‘*kennel press” ini New York, to abüs 
Madison and his Adininistration, andin opposition tothe 
late war ; with having emigrated to-Ohio during the war, 
and being there engaged with ‘the Hartford Convention 
Federalists in support of the British, and in opposition to 
the war. ‘These charges are not ttue; 1 care not from 


whom the gentleman got them, or whether they be his... 


own offspring : I pronounce them false. If gentlemen 
had shown one-half the industry in seeking for truth as to 
me, (if they deemed it material to their fesolution, or 
their mode of defending it,) that they have in collecting 


‘the slanders of others, they would have got a very differ- 


ent state of facts. As it is, the efforts of gentlemen, 


| prompted, doubtless, by a deep sense of public duty, and 


a sincere conviction of the essential application of this 
kind of information to their resolution, will subject them 
to-the discredit of purveying facts from small beer and 
whiskey collectors, ‘and retailers of stale slander, as the 


-basis of accusations they have thought proper to present 


against me, as of their own knowledge : accusations with- 
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out foundatien in truth. Frailas I am, and have been, I 
have never studied to conceal my early history. Itis not 
true, sir, that I was born in the city of Hartford, or under 
the influence ofthe Hartford Convention. Mr. Madison 
eame into office in the Spring of 1809 ; I removed from 
New York to Ohio in the same year, and took up my re- 
sidence, in the first month of the year 1810, in the place 
where I have ever since resided. I wasan advocate for the 
declaration of war long before it was declared, and, during 
its whole continuance, was its warm and zealous support- 
er, to the extent of my humble, moral and fiscal means. 
And it is worthy of remark, that I was, during that war, 
reviled for my support of it, with much‘the same bitter- 
ness, disregard of truth, and want of principle, that I 
have been since for supporting the present Administra- 
tion, and by many of ihe very same men. The gentleman 
from Tenneesee admits that those whom he denominates 
Tories, who supported the war, were patriotic, and enti- 
tled to the confidence of the country. The President, 
with whom the gentleman does me the honor to asso- 
ciate me, supported the war ; therefore, he is entitled to 
the confidence of the country, though the gentleman still 
denounces him as corrupt, and a Tory. As to my humble 
self, though standing at a great distance from the distin- 
guished person just alluded to, I, too, supported the 
war, and, though without claim tothe appellationof Tory, 
must, under the gentleman’s rule, claim a title to the 
confidence of the country ; though I wish not to be un- 
derstood, either on that, or any other account, to claim 
the confidence of the gentleman from Tennessee. As to 
my opposition to Mr. Madison, I had the honor so far to 
enjoy his ‘confidence, as to receive from him, on the re- 
commendation of the democratic delegation from Ohio, 
soon after the war commenced, a commission which I 
held, and executed the duties of, until after the peace, 
when Iresigned. From his successor I received another 
commission, the duties of which I performed until the 
commencement of my term in this House, when I resign- 
ed. Sir, I consider the attack upon me as wanton and 
unprovoked, and hope to find in that circumstance an ex- 
cuse for speaking as I have donc of myself. I never did, 
on this floor, eulogize or censure Federalists, orany other 
party, as such, except in repelling unjust attacks. It is 
not my habit. I will oppose or support measures accord- 
ing to their merit, whenever I think fit ; further than that 
Lwillnot go. But, as to the Federal party, whom the 
gentleman so vehemently denounces as Tories, the gen- 
tleman undertook to declare Mr. Jefferson’s sentiments 
as to this party, when he came into power; to repel 
which, £ quoted from Mr. Jefferson himself, but pro- 
nounced no eulogy upon them. There are, amongst the 
gentlemen called Federalists, however, in this House and 
elsewhere, as high-minded and honorable men as live, 
some of whom I am proud to call friends. But why this 
denunciation ? 

(Mr. Houstow rose to explain. He said he had never 
denounced the Federalists as a body. It was only the 
Hartford Convention Federalists whom he called To- 
vies.] 

_Mr. W. resumed. The gentleman now denies having 
denounced the Federalists. Has the House forgotten 
the vehement manner and.violent language employed by 
the gentleman only the other day, in thundering forth 
his denunciations of that party ? He has reason to change 
his ground, He should not have taken it. In doing so, 
he has, in his zeal, touched many of his friends and co- 
adjutors. If he willlook about him, he will find gentle- 
men of this party arranged on both sides in the polities of 


the day, a full portion of which act with the gentleman: 


himself. But he now denounces the Hartford Conven- 
tion Federalists, and ever will. The gentleman is truly 
unfortunate in his denunciations and choice of friends. I 


lieve it true, that the ultra-Federalists in that State; who 
projected and “prosecuted the Hartford Convention ; 
whose exertions were its life and soul, were, all of them, 
most zealously opposed to the election of Mr. Adams: 
They agreed and co-operated with the gentleman from 
Tennessee. Mr. Adams was the object of their peculiar 
and bitter hatred. And, what is true, in that respect, in 
reference to Massachusetts, I believe is trae in reference 
to the residue of New England. The gentleman may 
take his friends, and denounce them, and manage with 
them as he pleases. The quarrel is amongst brethren of 
the same principle. have nothing to do with it, further 
than to enter my protest against the gentleman’s endea- 
vors, as soon as he finds his friends a little disagreeable, 

to cast them offas he did Catiline, and to connect them 

with me. He will want even their force to sustain the 
Opposition in the course pursued. š 

I caution gentlemen to beware of the envy, hatred, 
malice, and uncharitableness, resulting from wounded 
pride and disappointed ambition. Haman, yielding to 
the influence of these passions, could not enjoy the con- 
fidence of his sovereign, nor the honors and wealth that 
surrounded him, because Mordecai, the Jew, sat in the 
gate way, and would not do him reverence., Let gentle- 
man take care, lest, like Haman, when they erect their 
gallows forty cubits high, for the objects of their hatred 
and envy, they, like him, are hung upon its cross. This 
envy, while it is suffered to retain its place and rankle in 
our bosoms, silences every good feeling of our- nature, 
distorts every act of its object, and wholly unfits us for 
sober judgment or discreet action. It might be useful 
to gentlemen to peruse again the history of the proceed- 
ings and expulsion from ‘Heaven of the fallen Angels. 
Let the gentleman from Tennessee reflect upon this his- 
tory, and beware how he suffers wounded pride to go- 
vern-him. If envy be the source of certain movements 
of gentlemen, and the members of the Administration its 
object, it would be well to reflect that their every act is 
misinterpreted and misrepresented ; and while the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet, in the view of unprejudited behold- 
ets, pursue the even tenor of their way in the faithful 
discharge of their duty, and in promoting the public 
good, they exhibit “a daily beauty in their lives that 
make their accusers ugly.” [Here Mr. W. was inter- 
rupted by the expiration of the hour allotted to resolu- 
tions. February 28, Mr. W. resumed :] 

The gentleman from ‘Tennessee says I was engineered 
into Congress, and sneeringly remarks, that a corps of 
‘Topographical Engineers was sent to my district to se- 
cure my election. He makes this charge as of his own 
knowledge, and on his own responsibility. I shall say 
nothing now of the gross disregard of decorum that dis- 
tinguishes the remark, nor of the total want of truth in 
the charge. If the gentleman intended to convey the 
idea that I owe my seat here to any influence of a De- 
partment of the Government, through any Corps of En- 
n ers, the charge is disgraceful to himself, to me, to the 
House, and to the district l represent. I know not on 
what authority he utters this charge, but F put him at de- 
fiance to produce one tittle of proofto support it. The 
charge supposes the Secretary of War corrupt in des- 
patching a Corps of Engincers for such a purpose ; the 
electors to have been drilled and corrupted by such 
means to vote fora man they otherwise would not have 
voted for; the Mouse to be corrupt in allowing a man so 
elected to holda scat here; and, lastly, the gentleman 
himself to be corrupt, in acquiescing in so much corrup- 
tion. and making no movement to bring it to light. It is 


“true; Sir, that, until a very short time before the com- 


mercement of the present session of Congress, few men 
in the district I come from, ever saw an officer of the 
General Government, except for the purpose of collect- 


am told by a gentleman from Massachusetts, and I be-( ing taxes, or imposing some buythen upon them, The 
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People. had seen tax gatherers, and heard of. other offi- 
cess. They had heard of improyements:-being projected 
and carried in other parts of the country ; but of the 
practical operation of-any scheme of the kind they knew 
little. ‘They considered themselves-within the pale of 
the Union, were proud of their country, and had: shown 
an alacrity in exposing their lives in-its defence. They 
haddong petitioned you for aid in constructing a -road 
from the Ohio to, and through the Black Swamp, without 
suceess, Last Winter, we got areport ofa Committee in 
our favor, setting forth the advantages of. the road, and 
its national character, and recommending a survey. On 
this report, application was made ‘tothe War Department 
for a reconnoissance. The application was pressed during 
the recess of Congress.. A.corps of Engineers were en- 
gaged in surveying a canal-route from Pittsburg to Erie, 
m Pennsylvania, and, when the season was too far ad- 
vanced to prosecute that work, a part of the Corps was 
detached on the reconnoissance we -had requested. 
They arrived in the district about a month after the elec- 
tions were all over, and slightly reconnoitred the routes, 
They have, as yet, made no.report. No survey has ever 
been had. understand, but do not know the fact, that 
the commander. of the corps, if not the others, agree 
with the gentleman from Tennessee in his opinions on 
Presidential matters. The location of the road, insfead 
of being calculated to advance. my popularity, directly 
tended to excite the local prejudice of:a majority of the 
People againstme. Now, sir, ifthis plan was set:on foot 
to aid my-election,.it was very badly conceived, and most 
bunglingly executed. This small benefit, extended to 
the district 1 represent, it most probably never would 
have received, had the gentkeman’s candidate for the 
Presidency succeeded, and will, no doubt, be withheld 
immediately after he does succeed, if that event shall ev- 
er happen. This boon to the People might, one would 
suppose, have escaped the censure of the gentleman. 
Had he possessed a tithe of the knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of his own country, or of the events of the late 
war, of which he makes such frequent mention, as he 
has undertaken to exhibit to you of ancient and fabulous 
history, he could not have been ignorant that the road 
alluded to, was decidedly national in its character, and of 
great importance ina military point of view. . Had this 
road been constructed before the last war, the saving to 
the country would have been immense, many times more 
than sufficient to have made the road, and the comman- 
der. of the Northwestern Army would have been enabled 
to supply his troops. The essential article of flour cost 
the United States, at the Miami of the Lake, one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars a barrel, while, in my district, 
about 200 miles distant, it could have been supplied, in 
any quantity, at from five to seven dollars. ‘The diffe- 
rence was the expense of transportation through wilder- 
ness and swamp. A good road would have reduced the 

price at head-quarters to about ten or twelve dollars. Sir, 
` neither the gentleman from Tennessee, nor any other 
gentleman, shall attack my constituents with impunity, 
while I can defend them. 1 represent 50,000 free People 
—hard-working, industrious, and independent—a People 
that are not to be bribed nor drilled by Engineers, nor 
dragooned into submission to the will of any one, whether 
he bea military chief or not—a People, no one of whom 
would feel flattered by being placed on a footing of equa- 
lity with the gentleman from Tennessee. Let him come 
amongst them, view them, converse with them ;.they 
will compel him to respect them ; they will put to shame 
his calumnious accusation, and. silence his slanderous. 
tongue. Let him try his skill and influence in elec- 
tioneering with, or.in engineering or dragooning them, 
even in favor of his idol for the Presidency, if they do 
not instruct him in the science of Government, and teaeh 
him things. of which he is ignorant, I have-mistaken their 
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strength and character. -I can point to some. of -my con- 
stituents, now within the walls of this House, who will 
meet-the gentleman in any honorable: contest, put him 
down, and triumph over bim. His charge upen the ho- 


Rest men whose cause I advocate here, is a gross and foul 


calumny, and I cast it. back- upon its author. ‘But Sir, al- 
though the -gentleman has mistaken ‘his facts, there was 
much engineering and dragooning in-my district, not-by 
| Government, as the gentleman supposes, but by his own 
friends and fellow-laborers in Opposition. My district, 
and that adjoining, represented by my friend: who sits 
near me, [Mr. Stoanx,] had to withstand the combined 
and desperate efforts of the gentleman’s party. Scurri- 
lous newspapers and pamphlets, filled with the grossest 
libels, and written with great bitterness, were sent in wa- 
gon loads among the People, to drill and dragoon them 
to vote against my friend and myself. Iam glad that my 
friend’s hold upon the affections of the People was too 
strong to be shaken by such efforts. As to myself, with 
much less merit, the efforts of Opposition failed of their 
object; the People chose to retain me in their service. 
The elections are coming on in a numberof States near 
to the gentleman’s residence. He and-his friends may 
want aid in carrying on their operations to defeat those 
who are friendly to the President and his Cabinet He 
may want.some of these publications again ; they will do 
any where. He can find them in great abundance by 
sending for them. To cap the climax of interference in 
Qhio elections, a renowned captain, editor of an Opposi- 
tion paper in this district, is said to have made a tour 
through the State, speaking scurrility against every thing 
good and virtuous, while he combined his forces and is- 
sued orders for the campaign. Yet, let it be remember- 
ed, these are the People who cry so bitterly against in- 
terference with elections. Good honest souls ! they ne- 
ver interfere with them; the People are. every thing ; 
their rights are sacred. ‘The gentleman has done the 
People I represent gross injustice. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, whose classical remis 
niscences, so tragically exhibited to the House, must 
have astonished every one who heard him, has taken Oce 
casion to compare himself, and those who act with him, 
with Priam and his associates; and the Administration 
party, with those who insinuated themselves into the con- 
fidence of the Trojans, and introduced the wooden horse, 
filled with a few desperate adventurers and other means 
of capturing the city. I will not complain of the gentle- 
man’s comparisons ; they are very striking: but will he 
maintain that the sequel of the description will preserve 
the analogy still further? Will he admit that he and his 
party are doomed to overthrow and total ruin, as were 
the Trojans ? 

Perhaps the gentleman may find more entertainment 
in a piece of modern history, with which, I regret to say, 
his mind does not seem so well stored. Itis an historical 
fact, that, during the last Summer, the gentleman from 
Tennessee was himself selected by the Secretary of War 
as an examiner of the eminently scientific and classical 
school at West Point, and was selected by that Board to 
preside over their deliberations, Ihope no one will sup- 
pose the selection was an improper one. His military 
prowess, though unknown to fame, and untold in story, 
was doubtless recorded in the War Department. His 
great classical and scientific attainments, if not generally 
known and appreciated, have been abundantly exhibited 
here. His immaculate patriotism, and purity, and single- 
mindedness, he has himself so often, and with so much 
self-satisfaction, proclaimed to us, that who can doubt? 
We have his word for it, and he is an honorable man : 
who dare dispute it? He denounces the Secretary of 
War, as one of a corrupt Coalition, using his power for 
corrupt purposes, to engineer men into office, to secure 


| their favor, and with-conferring benefits as the reward of 
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charges’ against an Administration, as justification’ of a 
most. violent and extraordinary opposition” It borders 
‘nearly on the ridiculous. The instances are all military, 
and are of common occurrence in any Administration. 
Commodore Stewart was ordered home for a court, under 
the former Administration ; it would have been disre- 
spectful in the present President not to have proceeded 
with the court. The sentence of the court was an ac- 
quittal, and the sentence was approved by the President. 
‘What was wrong in this proceeding, the gentleman has 
left us to conjecture : the People have never complained 
of it. A court of inquiry was ordered on Commodore 
Porter by the last Administration: ə court martial suc- 
ceeded in the ordinary course of things, upon the deci- 
sion of the court of inquiry. He was tried by his péers, 
found guilty, and sentenced to suspension. ‘This sen- 
tence, in the usual course of things, was presented [to 
the President for his approval or disapproval. He ap- 
proved the sentence as it was, and did no more. What 
should he have done? What would the gentleman from 
Tennessee have required of him? Should he have fol- ` 
lowed an illustrious military example, which occurred at 
no very remote period on our Southern border, disap- 
proved the sentence, substituted one of his own, ordered 
the accused to be hanged or shot, and to immediate exe- 
cution? If the President had followed this example, the 
gentleman from Tennessee might have been satisfied, 
but the People of the country would have been roused 
to inexpressible indignation. It is happy for us, sir, that 
instances of such extraordinary exercise of military power 
in our country, are of rare occurrence. But the gentle- 
man would have the People believe Commodore Porter 
was exiled fromthe country by order of the Executive. Sir, 
I highly appreciate the valor and services of the Commo- 
dore ; but I regret the course he has pursued. It is 
generally understood, the Commodore, before the expi- 
ration of the time of his suspension, was negotiating with 
a neighboring Power for a éommand in its navy ; and, at 
the expiration of the suspension, solicited and obtained 
leave of absence, in order to determine his ulterior 
movements. He obtained his command, and voluntirily 
exiled himself. The Executive had no agency in this 
matter. ‘True, he did not remit any part of the sentence 
of the court, although it is supposed he once thought of 
doing so ; but the Commodore had no right to expect 
such an interference. Lregret exceedingly that so valua- 
ble an officer—onc that had rendered so}much,service, and 
had so large a share in the affections of his countrymen— 
should feel unwilling to submit to the laws of his coun- 
try, and be disposed to abandon that country forever, be- 
cause he had been tried, and sentenced to be suspended, 
by a court martial of his own peers. As to the charge 
that the Secretary of the Navy used threats to the officers 
of the court to induce a condemnation, I have authority 


treachery, or as bribes to his opponents. It is wholly in- 
admissible to suppose this. pattiot ‘sought his appointment 
from this. corrupt source. He was undoubtedly selected 
on account of his merit, without his previous knowledge. 
In accepting the appointment, let no one suppose he be- 
came corrupt, or was bribed, or bought up, ot rewarded 
for any treachery. No, sir, he could only accept the con- 
fidence of such an Administration, in. the full belief 
that his services were essentially necessary in the cause 
of the country; that he was pre-eminently qualified 
to discharge the duty; and that he was pure enough to 
be secure against contamination. ‘There is consolation in 
the thought, that, in: such evil times, we have one in- 
stance of a selection to office fiom meritorious considera- 
tions, and an honest acceptance of Governmental trust. 
But, be all this as it may, he obtained the confidence of 
the Secretary, received his appointment, discharged his 
duties, and was well paid for it out of the public Treasu- 
ry. He has returned to his place here : the patron who 
conferred upon him distinction and confidence is not for- 
gotten. Ohno! but remembered to be the object of 
attack ; to be vilified, and held up to the country as 
treacherous to her cause and to principle, and to be de- 
voted, so far as the gentleman’s efforts can accomplish 
the object, to disgrace and destruction. The gentleman 
will not plunge a poignard into the bosom of his benefac- 
tor; but he can unite in a crusade against his reputation. 
The gentleman has deemed it right in him to collect 
newspaper scraps on which to charge the Secretaries of 
War and the Navy with abandoning their duties here, to 
interfere with the elections in the States, to enable an | 
unprincipled band of usurpers, (including themselves, )” 
to maintain their hold on power erected on the prostrate 
rights of the People. The Secretary of the Navy he 
charges, as from his own knowledge, with making a tour 
into New Jersey, his native State, to electioneer against 
General Jackson, and the cause of the People. Such 
charges, upon the same authority, can be made against 
the honest gentleman from Tennessee. The newspapers 
charged upon him, that, while he was enjoying the con- 
fidence of tlie Administration, and revelling in its bounty, 
he was engaged with a distinguished citizen of New York 
in plotting the overthrow and destruction of the Presi- 
dent and his Ministers, and in arranging the details of fu- 
ture operations to bring about the desired result. We, 
who know the gentleman, and his high character and des- 
tiny, will hardly be able tu credit so vile a charge upon 
him : but if we were to take this as conclusive evidence 
of his guilt, and unite in fulminating anathemas against 
him, he would have no right to complain ; it rests on the 
same evidence his charges against the Secretaries do ; 
and, if such evidence is good for him, it is good against 
him. Uf he claims that his services, and exalted charac- 
ter, and pure patriotism, are a sure guarantee of the fal- ) lem 1 : 
sity of such a charge, 1 answer, the persons he has at-|to pronounce it a sheer fabrication, wholly destitute of 
tacked, have rendered more distinguished services, and | foundation in truth. I doubt if the gentleman would be 
have character as exalted and patriotic, and as pure, as forward in making so insulting a charge to any one of the 
he can pretend to ; and they have, moreover, deservedly officers composing the court. The gentleman’s informers 
a hold upon the affections of their countrymen that he have imposed upon him. The case of Col. Chambers I 
has not. know little of, and have heard little of. | What I have 
The gentleman from Tennessee seemed to think it ne- | heard, has been an unequivocal approbation of the sen- 
cessary to make at least a show of excuse for the course | tence of the court, and a thorough conviction ofits justice. 
he was pursuing in opposition, and, as it appears to me, [Here the debate on this subject terminated, (Mt: W. 
under the influence of that consideration, he has brought | not having finished his speech,) and the press of business 
forth specific charges against the ‘Adthinistration and the | not permitting a further discussion of the resoltition.} 


Heads of Departments, some of which I shall notice. | PRESERVATION OF THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


The President and his cabinet, he says, do not deserve , SU acts 
the confidence of the People, because courts martials; The engrossed bill for the presetvation and repair of 
have been called on’ Commodores Porter and Stewart, | the Cumberland Road was read the third time. 

‘And the question being—Shall this bill pass? 


and Colonel Chambers. The first of whom was con- 
demned and driven into exile; the second acquitted ; Mr. FORSYTH demanded the yeas and nays on the 
question, and they were ordered by the House. 


and the third dismissed. Sir, it will be difficult for the 0 ; 
People to forbear laughing at this formidable array of | Mr. ARCH ER then said, that this road, as he under- 
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stood, was greatly dilapidated, insomuch. that hundreds 
of thousands of dollars would he required for its repair. 
Could any essential benefit, then, be derived from the 
application of such a sum as thirty thousand dollars ? 
Would such an amount do any thing to improve the road? 
Was it intended to pave a great road of one. hundred and 
thirty-five miles in length, for thirty or thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars ? It could only provide a job for somebody, 
‘and would be an absolute unredeemed waste of. the pub- 
lic money to that whole amount. No man could tell him 
of any real benefit that would inure'to the road from 
such an appropriation. He wanted to know the * modus 
operandi.” We wanted to understand how the money 
was to be applied. While the bill and amendment were 
before the Committee of the Whole, he, and those 
friends. who thought with him, had remained silent. 
They had no resource; they must cither take this 
amendment, or a proposition every way much worse. 
No option was then left them. But the substance of 
the bill, as first reported, having been abandoned by its 
friends, and rejected by the House, he, and those who 
thought with him, now had an option, and they should 
oppose the proposition in its present shape, and in every 
shape. He asked gentlemen if there could be any ob- 
ject in asking such an appropriation, but as a mere color, 
with a view to keep the system alive. No exhibition 
had been given by the friends of this bill of their views 
as to the power of this House to pags it, except incident- 
ally by a single gentleman. Many of the warmest friends 
of Internal Improvements say, that all objections, of a 
constitutional kind are met and fully obviated, when the 


Consent of a State is given to the making of such im- 


provement by the General Government. To those who 
hold such an opinion, he wished to put this query, Is not 
the same consent requisite for the repairing and improv- 
ing of a road, as for the original construction of it? 
What does a power to construct imply ? The power to 
take the necessary materials, to condemn them, and to 
use them on the road., Does not the repairing involve this 
self same power? But, granting that the position of the 
gentleman was correct, and that the consent of all the 
States, through which this road passes, did fully meet 
and obviate all. constitutional objections, I affirm, said 
Mr. A., that one single State alone has given its consent 
to this power of repair, and that is the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. But, if the expression of such consent was ne- 
cessary with respect to Pennsylvania, it was for the same 
reasons necessary on the part of Virginia and Maryland ; 
and they, not having expressed such consent, have vir- 
tually refused it. Why did Pennsylvania give it if it was 
not necessary? Gentlemen surely would not charge sur- 
plusage and a useless grant upon a sovereign State. 
Pennsylvania and the General Government both thought 
it necessary, or they would not have had it inserted. 
Yet the other States concerned have given no such con- 
sent. He should be glad if the advocates of the bill 
would answer this argument. Does the power to build 
the road, involve, as of course, the power to take over 
and over again, as often as I choose, all materials neces- 
sary for its repair? In conclusion, Mr. A. said, he want- 
ed tò know precisely what good was to result from the 
expenditure of this money. ae 
Mr. STEWART replied, that the constitutional ques. 

tion was not involved in this bill, though it might have 
been in the other. The present appropriation was not 
intended; as the gentleman from Virginia seemed’ to sup- | 
pose, for the permanent repair of the whole road. For ; 


such a purpose, it was totally inadequate.. None could 


sides of hills had slidden down into the road, and blocked 
it up, insomuch, that travellers had to leave the road, and 
make a circuit around the obstacle, and the consequence 
was, that the water from the adjacent hills, instead. of 
running by the side of the road, was thrown into the mid- 
dle of it, and rana great distance, wearing the road away, 
and destroying it. -In other places, the stone covering 
was worn through ; the soil beneath thrown up ; and the 
whole ‘worked, by perpetual passing, into a quagmire, 
which could be passed no longer. This had. happened 
to such an extent, that, in some places, the mail contrac- 
tors had been obliged to throw wooden causeways and 
bridges over these interruptions. The road, in other 
parts of it, wasin pretty good condition. Thoroughly 
to repair, and McAdamize the whole, would require a 
very different sum from that which is now asked. When 
the bill for establishing toll gates should come up, as it 
probably would at the next Congress, then the constitu- 
tional question, as to the power of Congress over this 
road, would be.fairly before the House. At present, it 
was wholly out of view. The gentleman says, that 
Pennsylvania having expressly. given her consent to.the 
repairing of the road, Maryland and Virginia must do the 
same, or Congress cannot have the power to repair it. 
This does not follow. Pennsylvania having given that 
consent, does not prove that the assent was necessary. 
It was given by Pennsylvania, out of abundant caution. 
But the gentleman goes farther, and undertakes to affirm, 
in his place, that Pennsylvania is the only. State which 
had. given consent to such repairs. He must take the 
liberty of telling that gentleman that he had affirmed 
what was not the fact: for the Legislature of Maryland 
bad not only given the same consent, but had assented 
to the erection of toll gates also, and the collection of 
toll. The constitutional Gestion was not, he repeated, 
involved in this bill. The power to make and repair this 
road belonged to Congress as much as the power to erect 
Post Offices, and to punish those who stopped the mail. 
All these powers were incidental to the power to esta- 
blish Post Roads. Surely, if the word “establish” had 
so wide an extent as to cover the erection of Post Offices, 
it could not be denied to extend to the construction of a 
road. Mr. S. asked, in conclusion, whether gentlemen 
would rather suffer a road, which had already cost mil- 
lions, to go to utter ruin, than to appropriate thirty thou- 
sand dollars for its temporary repair ? 

Mr. MARTINDALE said, that he regretted that he 
could not vote for the bill; for he was devoted to the 
cause of Internal Improvements, and entertained no doubt 
as to the constitutional power of Congress in respect to 
them. But large sums of money had already been ap- 
propriated to keep this road in repair. Bills had passed 
the House, for this purpose, three or four times already, 
and a bill for repairing the road, and erecting gates upon 
it, had passed both the House and the Senate, and been 
returned by the President without his signature. Now, 
though he was decidedly in favor of roads and canals, he 
was not in favor of annual appropriations to keep them 
in repair. He was willing to give money to build them, 
but, when this had been done, some other system ought 
to be adopted to keep themin repair. For his part, he 
was not at all terrified about consolidation being produced 
by the erection of a turnpike gate. Gentlemen must be 
under a strange obliquity of mind, who could see all this 
danger in a turnpike gate, and none at all in our whole 
system of fortifications. For himself, he saw much more 
danger of disorder and disunion in the denial of the pow- 
er, than of consolidation from the admission of it; yet he 


be so ignorant or so absurd, as to suppose that thirty thou- į could not consent to do such injustice to other States as 
sand or fifty thousand, dollars could accomplish such an to vote away millions aunually to keep this particular 
object. Bat it might, nevertheless, answer many valua- j work in repair. Ie had voted for appropriating $50,000, 
ble purposes. Jt would keep the road open, remove as first proposed by the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
obstructions, and make it passable. In-some places, the Barney, ] and had then hoped the House would confirm 
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that sum. Thirty thousand dollars he thought too little 
to answer any valuable purpose. But was the House 
now to be told, that its power to repair this road was a 
new doctrine }—that the question was still unsettled? If 
a constitutional question can never be settled by repeated 
decisions of this Legislature, he saw no end to the dis- 
cussion of this one. . The same objection would be rais- 
ed in the next Congress, and gentlemen might make 
speeches upon it their whole lives long. - If the present 
appropriation was to be the termination of the system 
with respect to this road, he should not vote one cent. ; 
vor would he-for any other road, till seme. example was 
set of the establishment. of. toll gates for its permanent 
preservation, Let us first see, said Mr. M., by the erec- 
tion of one toll-gate, whether it is necessary to push the 
jurisdiction of the General Government through the ju- 
risdiction of a State, and through a turnpike gate, by the 
use of military force. This road, in its present situation, 
has been long enough a waste of the public money. If 
we cannot erect toll gates, where is the use of giving this 
$30,000. To use the expression of the gentleman from 
Maryland, it is a wasteful economy and a pernicious cx- 
travagance. ‘Lo put this road in complete repair, would 
require, according to the estimates submitted to the 
House, $ 160,000. This sum he was willing to vote, and 
then to put gates upon the road ; but, if this could not be 
done, he would not vote another dollar. 

Mr. MERCER, Chairman of the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, rose to express the regret he should feel at 
losing ihe support of the honorable gentleman from New 
York, He had sustained that loss, as it appeared, from 
the striking out of that section of the bill which proposed 
the erection of toll-gates, and the substituting an appro- 
priation for temporary repairs. This was not imputable, 
as the gentleman must be aware, either to the Committee 
on Roads and Canals, or to its Chairman. ‘They had early 
reported the bill, and the second Monday in January had 
been fixed upon for considering it, but, on that day, the 
louse refused to take it up. Repeated attempts had 
subsequently been made, but with no better success ; and 
he would appeal to the honorable gentleman, whether he 
could reconcile it with his own rules of propriety, to let 
a great public work go to ruin, merely on account of a 
failure which was owing entirely to the difficulty of pre- 
vailing on the House to take up the bill. The gentleman 
could not forget that the two bills for the Revolutionary 
officers, and for the tariff, had themselves consumed six 
weeks of the session. Should the present appropriation 
of $30,000 be refused, the House must spend, next year, 
more than twice as much, even if they afterwards placed 
gates upon the road ; for they could not ask toll unless 
the road was in order. The gentleman from New York 
talked about voting millions annually, but the House, in 
all, had never given for repairs but a single appropria- 
tion, and that was only of $30,000; and as to the clauses 
which had been stricken out, the loss of which had de- 
termined the gentleman to vote against the bill, they 
would, in all probability, have been stricken out by the 
Senate, even if the House had retained them. Ie hoped, 
therefore, upon the whole, that the honorable gentleman 
would reconsider his determination. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said, that he would not embarrass the 
Committee by discussing, at this time, the constitutional 
question as to the power of tha House.» The gentleman 
from New. York was right when he spoke of millions ; 
the. road had already cost near two millions of dollars ; 
and, from what the House was now told, it appeared that 
the money had been little better than wasted—for the 
road was impassable. But he wished to recall the gen- 
tleman to av expression he had used respecting those who 
- differed from him in opinion. According to the gentle- 
man, they must possess a strange obliquity of mind who 
could see a danger of consolidation from the construction 


of roads, and yet none from the erection of fortifications. 
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That strange obliquity might equally well be imputed to 
those who advocate from the Constitution a power. in 
Congress to make roads through the States, and erect 
turnpike gates upon them for the collection of toll.. It 
was possible gentlemen might dread the power to erect 
fortifications, and yet.not dread it so much as the power 
to construct roads and canals. - If the United States can 
make those roads, and erect turnpike gates upon them, 
and punish injuries done to those gates, or to the road, it 
must have jurisdiction over the road, and as the penal 
and criminal jurisdiction of the United States is always 
exclusive, the States can have no longer any jurisdiction 
over the road. There was no such thing as co-ordinate 
authority. . The powers of the State and of the General 
Government were incompatible; the one or the other 
must prevail, and, therefore, before the United Statescan 
lawfully construct a road through any State, that State 
must first cede the jurisdiction of the soil. 

Mr. H. said, he was willing that, in this matter, others 
should differ from him without imputing to them any 
“obliquity of mind,” end he hoped that, in all future 
debates, this would be allowed on both sides. Knowing, 
as he did, the jntegrity, sincerity, and intelligence, of 
those who differed from him in sentiment, he could not 
believe that they were under either a “strange” or any 
other kind of “obliquity” of mind. We knew that 
30,000 dollars would do something to save the road from 
destruction, but as he had never been willing to vote for 
the road itself, he could not vote for the present appro- 
priation. 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, said, that he was bound to 
vote against the bill in every shape and form. This Go- 
Vvernment was, in the first instance, a confederation com- 
petent to every purpose but the collection of revenue. 
The present General Government had been formed cx- 
pressly to supply this defect, and if its charter is examin. 
ed, no power for internal improvement will be found 
there. ‘Fhe power to make internal improvement was a 
power the most strictly local of any in existence ; it in- 
volved local jurisdiction, local superintendence, local 
powers to keep it in repair. That the General Govern- 
ment did not possess such a power, was as clear to his 
mind, as that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two night angles, He could not, therefore, tn conscience, 
vote for the bill; but he was far from imputing to those 
who could, any “strange obliquity of mind.” 

Mr. MARTINDALE explained, in reply to a query of 
Mr. Horraan, what he had said with respect to certain 
gentlemen having an obliquity of vision. He meant to 
apply that expression only to those who held the Consti- 
tutional power of Congress to construct works of internal 
improvement, and who were, nevertheless, terrified at 
the erection of a turnpike gate. He did not mean to ap. 
ply it to those who denied the constitutional power ta toto. 
He was not conscious of having spoken offensively to any 
one. Ife certainly had not impeached the motives of any. 

The question was then taken on the passage of the 
bill, and decided in the affirmative, by yeas and nays, as 
follows : 

YEAS—Messrs. Addams, of Penn., Alexander, of Ten, 
Allen, of Tenn, Armstrong, Bailey, Baldwin, Bartlett, 
Bartley, Baylies, Beecher, Blair, Boon, Brent, Bryan, 
Buchanan, Buckner, Burleigh, Cambreleng, Campbell, 
Carter, Cassedy, Clark, Crowninshield, Davis, Dorsey, 
Drayton, Dwight, Edwards, of Penn., Estill, Everett, 
Findlay, of Penn, .Findlay, of Ohio, Forsyth, Forward, 
Fosdick, Garnsey, Gurley, Hasbrouck, Hayden, Henry, 
Herrick, Hobart, Holcombe, Houston, Hugunin, Hum- 
purey, Ingersoll, Ingham, Isacks, Jennings, Johnson, of 
N.Y., Johnson, of Vir, Johnson, of Ky., Kerr, Kittera, 
Krebs, Lathrop, Lawrence, Lecompte, Letcher, Little, 
Livingston, Locke, Mallary, Markell, Markley, McDuffie, 
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McHatton, McKean, McLean, of Ohio, Mercer, Merwin, 
Miller; of Penn., Miner, Jobn Mitchell, Mitchell, of Md; 
Mitebell,.of Ten, Moore, of Ky:, Pearce, Peter; Powell; 
Reed, Rose, Sands, Sawyer, Scott, Shannon, Sloane, 
Smith, Stewart, Swann, Test, Thompson, of Ohio, Tom- 
lnson, Trimble, Tucker, of N. J, Wan Horn, Van Rens- 
selaer, Vance, Vinton, Webster, Weems, Whipple, Whit- 
tlesey, Wickliffe, Wilson, of Ohio, Wolf, Woods, of Obio, 
Worthington, Wright, Wurts, Young—112. - - 

NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, of Virginia, Alston, Ander- 
son, Angel, Archer, Ashley, Badger, Barringer, Bassett, 
Bradley, Brown, Carson, Cary, Claiborne, Condict, Con- 
ner, Cramp, Davenport, Deitz, Eastman, Edwards, -of 
N.C., Garrison, Gist, Govan, Hallock, Harris, Harvey, 
Haynes, Healy, Hines, Hoffman, Kellogg, Long, Martin- 
dale, Marvin, Mattocks, McCoy, McManus, Meech, Mer- 
riwether, Miller, of N. Y., James S. Mitchell,- O’Brien, 
Orr, Owen, Phelps, Plumer, Polk, Ripley, Rives, Ross, 
Saunders, Taliaferro, Taylor of Va., Thompson, of Geo., 
Trezvant, Tucker, of S. C., Varnum, Whittemore, Wil- 
liams, Wilson, of S; C., Wood, of N. Y.—62. 

So the bill was passxp, and sent to the Senate for con- 
currence. De 


BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. | 


On. motion of Mr. ‘TOMLINSON, Chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, the House then, after some 
conversation between the mover‘and Mr. BUCHANAN, 
went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. BARTLETT in 
the’ chair, on the bill regulating the commercial. inter- 
course between the United States and the Colonies of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Chairman of the Committee of 
Commerce) rose, and remarked that the bill now under 
consideration had been a subject of anxious deliberation, 
in that committee, since its provisions must necessarily af- 
fect the interests of a large portion of the community, 
aud what was of still more consequence, must. have an 
important bearing on the character and~honor of the 
Nation. He said, he was aware that duty, both to him- 
self and to the House, required that he should aot, atso 
late a period uf the session, occupy much of its time, 
even on the present occasion. But, at the same time, 
since the subject had naturally and justly excited much 
of the public attention, and was in itself somewhat com- 
plex, he felt himself justified, and, indeed, under obliga- 
tion, to make such explanations as were requisite to 
place it distinctly before the House. In dving this, it 
would be necessary to attend particularly to the legisla- 
tion of the British Government, in relation to the trade 
of the West Indies, and of her other colonies. He 
would turn to the first act of Parliament by which our in- 
tercourse with these Colonies was opened, which was 
passed the 24th of June, 1822, and owed its origin to 
our pfevious legislation. ‘his was the first departure, 
on the part of the British Parliament, from the celebrated 
actof the 12th of Charles If. styled, ‘* the great charter 

of British navigation”? An attention to that act will 
shew what was the settled policy of Great Britain at that 
period, and which was continued without alteration for a 
lung series of years. Its object was to secure to British 
navigation the exclusive right to the fisheries, to the 
coasting trade, to the colonial trade, in a word, to enable 
her shipping exclusively.to carry on the trade between 
Great Britain and Asia, Africa, and America. Jt estab- 
lished the principle, that the ships of the other- States of 
Europe were at liberty to bring from any port in Europe 
any article of European production, except twenty-eight 
“enumerated articles,” of a bulky nature, the importa- 
tion of which it secured exclusively to British naviga- 
tion, whereby that navigation was made, in effect, to en- 
joy the great mass of the commerce of the country, even 
with Europe. “An act of this character plainly disclosed 
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the object of. ‘the: British Government to be the depression 
of all'competitors for carrying: on. the commerce. of the 
world. That’ this. was the policy. of. Great Britain is 
confirmed by. the fact that:the same privileges -were not 
extended to Holland, which were granted to the other 
European Nations ;.the reason for which was, the naviga- 
gation of Holland was then extended and increasing, and 
threatened. a dangerous rivalship to. that of Great Bri- 
tain. The motive, in that respect, at that time, was no 
doubt the same which now induces her to refuse to the 
United States her West India trade. The President 
of the British Board of Trade, Mr. Huskisson, in his 
speech in the House of Commons, as late as May last, ob- 
serves that the provisions of the navigation act “' were 
rigorous and exclusive against Holland and the Low 
Countries,” and that “the regulations of that period 
were not merely for the preservation and encourage- 
ment of British navigation and commerce, but also to 
weaken the powerful marine of Holland. Guided by this 
policy,” he said, ‘‘our ancestors applied more severe 
Measures against the Dutch than they thought necessary 
toward any. other nation. 1n-this spirit it was that they 
prohibited the importation, generally, of the produc. 
tions of the other Countries of Europe from Holland ; 
instead of confining that prohibition to the twenty-eight 
enumerated articles.’ This language discloses - what 
were the views of the British Nation, at that time. Hav- 
ing thus far protected. the navigation of Great Britain, 
Parliament, in the same act, also regulated the trade 
with the Colonies, and thence arose, what has ever since 
been termed, the Colonial System. Its fundamental prin. 
ciple was, that the trade with the British Colonies was to 
be confinedjexclusively to British navigation. Foreigners, 
without exception, were denied access to those Colo- 
nies ; and thus the British law continued until the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and the acknowledgment of our inde- 
pendence, by Great Britain. That mighty event, deeply 
affecting both Continents, necessarily induced a change 
in the British Colonial policy. Previous to-that time, the 
inhabitants. of this Country had been permitted, as Ca- 
lonists, freely to trade with the West Indies; not being 
excluded by the navigation act. 

But then a change took place ; a new Power had arisen 
in the. vicinity of those Islands, whose intercourse with 
them was important to their prosperity ; and Orders in 
Council were accordingly issued, relaxing, from time to 
time, the Colonial System in favor of the United States. 
These relaxations continued till the adoption of the Fed- 
deral Constitution, and subsequently powers were giyvn 
to the Governors of the several West India Islands, occa- 
sionally to relax that law, for a short period, by. their pro- 
clamations, when their necessities might require such re- 
laxations. These proclamations were probably sometimes 
announced, in order thata great amount of our produce 
might suddenly be brought into the Islands, and thus the 
price proportionably lowered, to the injury of the Ameri» 
can merchants. This state of things continued, notwith- 
standing repeated efforts, on our part, to establish the 
trade on a stable basis, until it was met by the restrictive 
acts of Congress, the result of which was the passage of 
the act of Parliament of 1822. This act, the first act of 
Parliament which relaxed the Colonial System, extended 
tothe U. States alone, and produced no change of British 
law in relation to European Powers. The acts which had 
been passed by Parliament in respect to the Colonial 
trade, previous to that of 1822, and those subsequently 
passed on the same subject, have occasioned much diffi- 
culty in determining what is the British law respecting it. 
Indeed, it has been understood in different senses, by the 
British themselves ; the Igcal authorities of some of the 
Colonies interpreting itin one manner, while, in other 
Colonies, it received an opposite construction. T shall 
endeayor to present a subject of great complexity as 
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clearly as I can, and, for this purpose, shall take leave to 
detain the House by reading those provisions of the se- 
veral receipt acts of Parliament which relate to our trade 
and intercourse with the British Colonies. The third 
section of the act of 1822 provided that it should be law- 
ful to import into any of the Colonial ports enumerated in 
a schedule annexed to the act, “ from any foreign coun- 
try on the continent of North and South America, or from 
any foreign islands in the West Indies, whether such coun- 
try or island as aforesaid shall be under the dominion of 
any foreign European Sovereign of State, or otherwise, 
the articles enumerated in the schedule annexed to the 
act, either in British.built vessels or ships, or in ships or 
vessels owned by the inhabitants of any country or place 
belonging. to-or under the dominion of the Sovereign or 
State of which the said articles were the growth, produce, 
or manufacture; such ships or vessels being navigated with 
a master, and three-fourths of the mariners, at least, belong- 
ing to such country or place; provided that no articles enu- 
merated in the said schedule be imported in any foreign 
ship or vessel, unless shipped or brought directly from 
the country of which they are the growth, produce, or 
manufacture.” It thus permitted vessels belonging to 
the United States, and to the Governments of South 
America, to import into the British islands in the West 
Indies certain articles enumerated. There is a difference 
between the acts of 1822 and 1825 ; in the former, those 
articles only are enumerated which are admitted ; in the 
latter, those only are enumerated which are not admitted ; 
and the latter act may be held to authorize the admission 
of all articles notuinumerated. The act provides also for 
the exportation of articles from the West Indies directly 
to the countries of North and South America. It enacted 
that it should be lawful ‘‘ to export, in any British built 
ship or vessel, or in any foreign built ship or vessel, from 
any of the ports enumerated in the schedule annexed to 
the act, any article of the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of any of his Majesty’s dominions, or any article le- 
gally imported into those ports: provided that the ar- 
ticles, when exported in any such foreign ship or vessel, 
should be exported direct to the State or country in Amer- 
ica, or the West Indies, to which such ship or vessel might 
belong, and, before the shipment thereof, security, by 
bond, be given to his Majesty for the due landing the 
said articles at the port or ports for which entered.” : 

In the expectation that this act would be passed, our 
own act of May 6th, 1822, was passed, giving to the Pre-. 
sident power to issue his proclamation opening our ports 
to-British vessels, whenever the ports of the British West 
Yndies should be open to our navigation, on such terms 
as he might establish by such proclamation. The procla- 
clamation was issued after notice of the British act of the 
same year, and the trade opened. The condition on which 
this was done was the continuance of the discriminating 
duties, on our part, which were almost co-existent with 
the establishment of the American Government. Those 
duties were continued to countervail certain charges in 
the Colonial ports, and were collected in conformity with 
the instructions of a circular letter from the Comptroller 
to the Collectors ; but, at the next session of Congress, 
the act of March 1st, 1823, passed, which still continued 
the discriminating duties, with‘an authority to the Presi- 
dent to suspend them whenever he should be satisfied, by 
proper evidence, that no higher duties were exacted upon 
our ships and produce, in the Colonies of Great:Britain, 
than were levied on their shipping, and the ‘cargoes 
thereof, arriving therein from the United States or else- 
where. The evidence required by that act was not fur- 
nished by the British Government : and we thus failed in 
our effort to obtain admission into the ports in certain 
Colonies of Great Britain, on the same terms with the 
vessels from her own Colonies, which was one objeet of 
our act of March Ist, 1823,and highly important to this 
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country. A negotiation was then commenced, ‘ahdin 
1824 the protecol of. the British Government, whiċhi has 
been published, and is well understood, was delivered to 
our Minister at London, with the express understanding 
that it was to be received for reference to the Govern: 
ment of the United States, and that, in the mean time, the 
negotiation should be only suspended. 

In the year 1825, that Government again turned its at- 
| tention to the Colonial trade, and the negotiation not hav- 
iing been broken off, on the 27th of June, passed what is 

commonly called the Colonial Ware-housing Act. This act 
extended the ware-house system, previously adopted in 
England, to certain free ports in the colonies. It fur- 
nishes evidence of the profound views and extensive fore- 
sight of those who conduct the British councils. ‘The 
leading object of that act was the extension of British 
navigation and commerce. Not satisfied with making 
Great Britain the mart of allthe Eastern continent, this 
| act aims at extending the same privileges and advantages 
to certain of her ports onthe Western continent. The se- 
cond section of the colonial warehouse act made it * law- 
ful to import into any of the free ports” in the colonies, 
“‘except in Newfoundland, any goods, from any foreign 
place in America, or in Europe, or Asia, within the Medi- 
terranean sea, and from any place in Africa, provided such 
importations be made in British ships, or in ships of the 
country of which the goods were the produce,” but that 
“the importation of gunpowder, arms, and ammunition, 
‘and utensils of war, dried or salted fish, salted beef, pork, 
or whale oil, blubber, or fins,” should not be permitted. 

Kingston, in Jamaica, Halifax, in Nova Scotia, and ma- 
ny other importantColonial ports, are, by this act, declared 
free ports, into which merchandise of all descriptions is 
allowed to be introduced, and from the free ports in the 
West Indies a trade is opened with all the South Ameri- 
can States. Those States already consume a vast amount 
of British manufactures, and the operation and evident in- 
tention of that act is still further to facilitate their intro- 
duction throughout the extended regions of the South. 

At the same session of Parliament, on the Sth of July, 
1825, a few days after the passage of the warehouse act, 
a new navigation act was passed, to simplify the system 
as it previously existed. The 4th section of the new 
navigation act provides, “that goods, the produce of 
Asia, Africa, and America, shall not be imported into the 
United’ Kingdom, to be used therein, in foreign ships, un- 
less they be the ships of the country of Asia, Africa, or 
America, of which the goods are the produce, and from 
which they are imported.” The same act secures, ex- 
clusively, to British navigation, the coasting trade of 
Great Britain, and the trade between her respective colo- 
nies and the mother country, and.the trade between the 
colonies themselves. 

This act, in its principles, is not essentially different 
from the old navigation act, passed in the time of Charles 
II. except that it docs not confine the commerce with 
Asia, Africa, and America, to British navigation, allowing 
the vessels of each country to import into Great Britain 
the produce of such country, and that it contains no par- 
ticular provision with regard to Holland, she being now 
no longer dangerous as a naval power. No express pro- 
vision is discovered in this act to allow foreign vessels to 
i trade with her colonics. Iam, however, aware, said Mr. 
T., that the act to regulate the trade with the British colo- 
| nies, 6 Geo. 4th, chap. 114, does refer to the navigation 
act, as allowing such liberty ; but, after a careful exami- 
nation, I find in it no provision expressly establishing the 
liberal principles it is said to contain, in respect to com- 
mercial intercourse with the colonics. ‘The 11th section 
of that act may, perhaps, be construed to allow the intro- 
| duction of all goods not enumerated and expressly pro- 
ihibited. Had this allowance, sir, been distinctly ex- 
| pressed, it would have prevented, at least, some of the 
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difficulties which bave arisen regarding the interpretation 
of that act, as well as the act relating specially to the colo- 
nial trade, of the-same date. I do not see that there is 
in this act any very material. departure from.the ancient 


does that act operate.on the United States? We having 
no colonies, the first condition is inapplicable to us. But 
to obtain the privilege granted.to other nations possess- 
ing. colonies, for which a trade with their colonies is 


Colonial System ; but, in chapter 114th, of that year, al- | deemed an equivalent, it has been insisted. that we are, 
ready mentioned, the privilege of importing into, and ex- | by the conditions of the act, required to admit British 
porting from, the colonies, in foreign vessels, is condi- | vessels from the colonies into our ports, on the same terms 
tionally granted. The 4th section of this act refers to the | with our own. This certainly isnot equality. More is 
navigation act of the same date, as having permitted fo- | demanded of us than from other Powers. While they are 


reign ships to import into any of the British. possessions 
abroad, from countries to which they belong, goods, the 
produce of those countries, and to export goods from į 
those possessions, to be carried to any foreign country 
whatever, and provides, “ that the privilege thereby | 
granted to foreign ships shall be limited to the ships of 
those countries which, having colonial possessions, shall 
grant the like privilege of trading with those possessions 
to British ships, or which, not having colonial possessions, 
shall place the commerce and navigation of Great Britain 
and its possessions abroad on the footing of the most fa- | 
vored nation ; unless his Majesty, by his Order ın Council, 
shall, in any.case, deem it expedient to grant the whole 


required to give a free trade with their colonies for a like 
trade with the British colonies, of us it is demanded that 
British shipping shall be admitted into our ports on the 
same terms in all respects with that of “ the most favored 
nation,” before the privileges of the act will be allowed 
to our vesséls. But this expression, ‘*the most favored 
nation,” is indefinite. It may mean the nation to which 
we grant most favors, even if they be granted for like fa- 
vors, on its part, either by treaty or by law; but it has 
been construed to require, that British ships should be 
admitted in our ports on the same terms as our own, be- 
fore the colonial trade, to which it had reference, could 
be allowed to our shipping. These were terms which 
we could not accept, by a repeal of our discriminating 


or any of such privileges to the ships of any foreign coun- | 


try, although the conditions aforesaid shall not, inall re- | duties, and thus abandoning our long established policy 
spects, be fulfilled, by such foreign country? | of protecting our own navigation, unless the British dis- 
This is the last act of Parliament directly affecting the | criminating duties and charges should, by a previous ar- 


colonial trade.. Now, it will be perceived, that this sec- 
tion. holds .out different terms to the United States from 
those offered t0 the European Powers. It grants colonial 
trade to Powers having colonies.. To the navigation of 
Sweden, for instance, it allows to import into the British 
colonies any article the produce of Sweden, and to ex- 
port from those colonies, to any foreign country, any ar- | 
ticle the produce of the colonies ; and this privilege con. 
fers upon Sweden, in exchange for a similar trade with 
the single island of St. Barts—an island containing a 
population not much exceeding eight thousand souls. 
Here, certainly, is a vast inequality ; on the one side is 
granted a trade with Jamaica, with all the West India 
islands, and South America, as well as with all other Bri- 
tish colonies, for the grant, on the other hand, of a privi- 
lege to British ships to trade with the island of Saint Bar- 
tholomews, almost a barren rock in the ocean. What 
does Great Britain obtain from Sweden for all that she 
gives her? Nothing at all. 


rangement, be simultaneously removed. They were ac- 
cordingly not accepted, and onr alien duties were conti- 
nued. — No.act of Congress under the circumstances was 
deemed necessary ; but a negotiation was attempted, in 
the hope that it would result in settling all the differences 
between the two countries. That was evidently the 
better course. The case almost precludes legislation ; it 
is scarcely possible to legislate on both sides to mutual sa- 
tisfaction, and so as not to produce unkind feelings; but 
the Ministers of the two countries, in a negotiation, can 
confer, and by a friendly and frank disclosure, may agree 
upon suitable terms, and come to an amicable arrange- 
ment. Negotiation is manifestly the most friendly mode 
of arranging this complex question, and the one best cal- 
culated to preserve harmony, and to produce a favorable 
result. Retaliatory legislation, on the contrary, is not 
calculated to cherish friendly dispositions, and ought to be 
avoided, except in the last resort. But in the expected 


The trade of St. Barts is | issue of the negotiation, we have been disappointed. 


worthless to her, The exports from Great Britain: to the | Further negotiation on this matter has. been, refused by 
West Indies, during the ten years preceding the 30th [the British Government, and that under circumstances 
Sept. 1823, exceeded the average of five millions ster} which call on us now to act in our legislative capacity. 
ling, annually ; and the average amount of her imports, | It is no longer a question whether we shall accept the 
from the same islands, for that period, exceeded eight | terms offered us under the act of 1825; that offer has 
millions sterling. | been withdrawn. An Order in Council prohibiting inter- 
Now, sit, with such a colonial commerce, of what im- | course in our vessels with almost all the British Colonies, 
portance to Great Britain is the privilege for her ships to:/ has been issued, and has gone into effect. On the Ist 
trade with the little island of St. Bartholomews, or with | December last, the British colonial ports in the West 
any of the West India islands owned by the commercial | Indies were closed tn the navigation of the United States. 
Powers of Europe, except, perhaps, Porto Rico and Cu- It is now incumbent on us to inquire what are the objects 
ba, under the dominion of Spain? In respect to the | of Great Britain in the course she has taken? Her first 
Danish colonies in the West Indies, we now supply them į object evidently is, to create and maintain a great com- 
to the amount of one million and a quarter of dollars an- | mercial marine, as the foundation and support of her mi- 
nually ; a conclusive proof that Denmark herselfis una- : litary marine. To this, she steadily directs her attention, 
ble to supply them. ‘The vessels. of Denmark are per- | and endeavors to secure to herself as great a portion as 
mitted to come here, on the same terms as our vessels ; | possible of the trade of the world. Although rigorously 
so that if she desired to, or could, carry on the colonial | enforcing her own colonial system, she is ready to ac- 
trade with us, or with other parts of the world, she would | knowledge the independence of the Colonics of other 
certainly engage in it, instead of allowing us to-conduct | Powers, in order to extend her own commerce. We be- 
itfor her. The act, therefore, of July 5th, 1825, confers | hold’her efforts to obtain this object on every side. She 
really no favor on Denmark, and does not propose to give | has established certain free ports in her Colonies, and pro- 
to British navigation any substantial advantage in relation | poses to make Kingston the emporium of South Ameri- 
to the Danish colonial trade. The same thing may be | can commerce, while, by the extension of her colonial 
said of the colonies of the Netherlands and France ; so | possessions, she has almost encompassed the wortd. Her 
that the provisions of the fourth section of the act, in re- | second object is to diffuse that portion of trade she can- 
gard to European ships and produce, are to them unim- | not monopolise, as equally as may be, among other na- 

< portant, and equally so to Great Britain, - -But how, sir, | tions ; andin doing this, to facilitate most the commerce 
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a Tow : ve ar n ea x ne econ ceparture fror the established principles of this Govern- 
spirit of rivalry and commercial jealousy, but he must be | the year 1794, es and ably peio as early as 

ermitted to state his conviction that she does not look | of him who was th nS creta E Stat 9 the language 
on the increase of our commercial marine without deep | his celebrated re a on Com a s : le a 
concern. She appears to think, that in us she beholds “Our PEE ey me eee 

ower which is destined k ʻ : í nerce,” says he, ‘“is certainly of a charac- 

that P tined to disturb, ifnot to control, | ter to entitle it to favor in most tri Th 
her ascendency upon the ocean. Permit me, said Mr.T. | modities we offer are either nee anias ‘ot Tif Sr Mates 
injllustration of this idea, to read a few words from the | rials for manufacture, or paar ae : a T a nate: 
speech of one of her ablest statesmen in Parliament, to | and we take in exchange either 3 ie e ee hee 
which I have before referred. ‘they have received the TA ani h : £ poe si fe eee DORA 

After noticing the extension of the navigation and com- | mere luxuries. Such cústorners may r v8 abl mae a 
merce of the United States, Mr. Huskison said : welcome and friendly treatment at ve y mark È oer 

«When I am speaking of that Nation in a British House | ** But, should Gay aon Santar a SDs sup- 
of Commons, it is not improper to say, that, in matters of | pose it may better find its advantage by continuing its aA 
navigation and naval power, there exists towards us a [tem of prohibitions, duties, and regulations, it behooves 
spirit of rivalry in the United States ; a spirit of which I| us to protect our citizens, their commerce, and navige- 
do not complain, but which should incline every English- | tion, by counter prohibitions, duties, and regulations, also. 
man to doubt the wisdom of any measure tending to ex- | Free commerce and navigation are not to be given in cx- 
courage the growth of the commercial marine of Ameri- | change for restrictions and vexations; nor are they likely 
ca, by giving to it privileges greater than are permitted | to produce a relaxation of them. 
tothe shipping of other States—States, less jealous of | ‘* But it is as a resource of defence that our naviga- 
our maritime ascendency in time of war, and at all times | tion will admit neither neglect nor forbearance. The 
confining their views upon the ocean to the industrious | position and cirenmstances of the United States leave 
employment of their sea faring people, without looking | them nothing to fear on their land board, and nothing 
to the ulterior object of one day disputing with us the | to-desire beyond their present rights; but, on their sen- 
dominion of the ocean.” board they are open to injury, and they have there, too, 

“Did not the United States of America, in the first in- | a commerce, which must be protected.” : 
stance, for the purpose of raising to themselves a great These, Sir, are political axioms of your Jefferson, and 
commercial marine, and of counteracting our navigation | sanctioned by the Father of his Country. Free com- 
laws,” says the same member of the British Cabinet, | merce is not to be given by the United States in ex- 
“adopt, in their utmost rigor, the rules of those laws ? | change for restrictions; and sure I am that the giving 
Can we shut our eyes to the fact, that other nations have | of it will not operate to praduce any relaxations in those 
followed, or are following their example ? Do we not | restrictions, 
see them, one after the other, taking a leaf out of our In fixing the time when the interdict should take cf- 
own book ? Is not every Government in Europe, if pos- | fect, the Committee were influenced by a strong desire 
sessed of sea ports, now using its utmost endeavors to | to facilitate an amicable arrangement between the two 
force a trade, and to raise up for itself a commercial ma- | countries; and taking a middle course, fixed a time 
nine? Lave we not boasted of our navigation laws, till | which had been sanctioned by previous legislation. ‘The 
we have taught other nations to believe, (however erro- | occlusion of our ports at an early period might be view- 
neous that belief,) that they are almost the only requisite, | ed as an offensive measure, or at least siezed upon as 
or, at least, the sine gua non of commercial wealth, and | such; whilst, on the other side, the keeping them open 
of maritime power? Did these vauntings excite no envy, | for a considerable length of time, after the measures 
no spirit of rivalry, no countervailing opposition in other | adopted by Great Britain, would be inconsistent with our 
countries ? Did the success of the United States of Ame- | honor and independence. The course taken by the 
fica create no desire in those countries to follow her ex- | British Government was entirely unexpected. The Bri 
mple ? Let gentlemen bear in mind that we have yet had | tish Order in Council certainly transcends any measure 
hut one trial of this discriminating warfare—the trial with | we have adopted since 1820, when the Colonial ports 
the United States of America; and that we came out of | were opened to us, by an act of Parliament. We have 
that trial, after several years’ perseverance, by conceding | merely continued our discriminating duties; but Great 
the very object, forthe maintenance of which, it had been has suddenly shut her ports to our vessels. We 


SEE 


carried on. In commerce, in navigation, in naval power, | therefore should be fully justified, at onee, to shut ours, 
and maritime pretensions, the United States are our most | and thus to suspend all direct intercourse between, our 
formidable rivals.” country and the British Colonies ; but the Committee 

It must be evident, from these disclosures, that the desired to propose as pacific a measure as would at all 
present Ministry of Great Britain look upon our naviga- | consist with the national honor. ‘This must be preserved ; 
tion with no favorable eye. But our navigation is a pow- | aside from that, this is a mere question of profit and loss. 
erful arm of our defence and safety. Tt demands our fos- Asthe trade is open with the mother county by treaty A 
tering care, for it bas proved itself able to protect the na- Jit is undoubtedly desirable that it De openee a o a it } 
tion, and to cover it with glory- The object of Great the Colonies. rhe Committee, there ore, ig hs i! oui 
Britain undoubtedly is, to extend her own navigation as į to bring this perplexing controy ersy to : c ma ae 
much as possible, while she is willing to cripple that of | manner best for all the parties concerned. w > 
other Powers. With this view, the Order in Council was 
issued, to exclude us from almost all her colonial ports. 
It was designed, and it operates, and will continue to ope- 
rate, to diminish our navigation, and encourage hers. The 
question, then, for us to determine, is, Shali we permit 
our navigation thus to be excluded, and yet admit that of 
Great Britain, from her colonies, into our ports ! Can: 
we consent that the trade between our ports and the Bri- 
tish West Indies, shall be confined to British yesscls? 
The interests of agriculture, as well as of commerce and 
navigation, forbid such a course ; tt would be a degrading | 

Vou, IH. —-92 


this step, Great Britain, he was.aware, (Mr. T. said) will 
not thereby be pledged to change her course—she may 
think proper to retract, and open a trade beneficial to 
both parties. The Committee, therefore, fixed upona 
distant day for the act to take effect, in order to give her 
full time to deliberate on her ultimate measure. I hey 
deemed it expedient, also, distinctly to propose to Great 
Britain, the terms on which the United States are willing 
that the trade shall be continued in the expectation that 
they are such as she may find it for her interest, and that 
of her Colonies, to accept. We offer her by thegbill an 
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alternative—the direct trade for the direct trade ; or, if | 
she prefer it, the circuitous trade through our ports for 

the circuitous trade through her Colonies. Although she 

may be determined not. to relax her navigation system 

agreeably to the construction already given to the act of 
George 4th, ch. 114, she may choose still to open the di- 

rect trade. That act not only opened conditionally the 

direct trade, but it also made a proposition, on alike con- 

dition, to grant aright to foreign ships to export Colonial 

produce from the Colonies to any part of the world, ex- 
cept the dominions of Great Britain. Now, however, by 
the Order in Council, she withdraws the proposition in 
that act, and adopts a policy going to restrain, instead of 
enlarging, the privileges of our navigation. The propo- 
sal to open the direct trade is, in effect, a proposition to 
re-establish the principle of the act of 1822, as explained 

and insisted upon by our Government. This trade is 

-certainly important to Great Britain. as well as to us, as 

many articles necessary for her West India Colonies can 

be advantageously imported therein only from the United 
States. lfshe should be disposed to permit the direct 
trade, we consent to abolish the discriminating duties on 

our part, provided she will do the same. The Commit- 

tee saw no objection to the principle established by the 

act of 1822, if the British Government should prefer that 

course.” But the other proposition, which is the first in 
order in the bill, is one of more difficulty. A diversity of 
opinion exists in the country on this part of the subject, 

it being doubted by many whether the terms offered are 

not too advantageous to Great Britain. Let us see what 

will be their practical effect. We say to Great Britain, 

your ships shall be permitted to import the produce of 
your Colonies into the United States, paying the same du- 

ties of impost and tonnage as are exacted on vessels of 
the United States, and their cargoes of like produce, 

with the liberty to British vessels to depart with merchan- 

dise to any other part of the world, provided you allow us 

like privileges in your Colonial ports. If this offer be 

accepted, an American vessel may go to the W est Indies, 
thenee to any part of the world, execpt the dominions of | 

Great Britain, and then return to the United States, hav- 
ing earned the freight of three voyages, and the profit of 
two exchanges. We shall obtain, therefor, in addition 
to what was allowed by the act of 1812, the right to car- 
ry Colonial produce from the British West Indies to any 
foreign country ; and in return, we allow a British vessel, 
arriving from Liverpool at New York, or any other port 
here, to take thence a cargo such as our vessels may take, 

to the West Indies, paying no other duties or charges 
than our‘own vessels pay, under like circumstances. From 
the West Indies, such Britisli vessel may either return to 
Great Britain, or carry Colonial produce to Europe, or 
come to any port in the United States, land her cargo of 
Colonial produce, and thence carry cotton, naval stores, 
er any other article, to Great Britain. This gives to her 
apparently a very enlarged privilege. lt is the proposi- 
tien which she expresed. her readiness to adopt in 1824, 
and to which our Minister at London has been instructed 
to accede. 

Tam aware, said Mr. T. that many respectable mer- 
chants entertain a doubt, whether our navigation will be 
able to compete with the British on such terms. My 
own opinion is, that the experiment may be properly and 
safely tried. As we have offered these terms to all other 
Nations, the Committee were not disposed to shrink from 
making the same offer to Great Britain, being confident 
that the enterprise, activity, skill, and energy of our citi- 
zens will command success in such a competition, and- 
that they may engage in it fearless of defeat. But there 
are some other causes which will operate favorably to our 
navigation in such a contest, that deserve notice. Though 
‘tistrue, thata British vessel may take a cargo from Liv- 
erpool to New York, and thence to the West Indies, and | 


to Europe, or back to the United States, making what js 
called the triple voyage, it is also true, that freights from 
Liverpool to New York have become unusually low, and 
are likely so to continue ; by which that voyage is ren- 
dered unimportant. The exports from the United States 
are bulky, so that the value of one return cargo probably 
will be equal to four, and, in some cases, to six, outward 
cargoes. There is, therefore, and will doubtless conti- 
nue to be, always, a great competition for freight from 
England to the United States, and hence the price of 
freights will be greatly depressed. The packets which 
are constantly passing between New York and Liver- 
pool, rely, for their profits, mainly upon passengers, and 
are, therefore, willing to take freight at a very low price. 
British merchant vessels, which have been employed in 
the West India trade, will certainly be unable to com- 
pete with these packets in carrying articles of British 
manufacture, of small bulk and great value. British 
vessels in England willhave a fairer prospect of a profit 
by taking a cargo to the West Indies than to the United 
States—the freight to the latter being scarcely sufficient 
to pay the.expense of manning and supplying the vessel 
during the voyage, while, to the West Indies, the freights 
are subject to no foreign competition, and of course must 
be adequate. British West India vessels, too, arriving in 
the United States, to carry vur produce hence to the West 
Indies, owing to their size, will not be able to enter the 
small ports, where the articles suited to the West India 
market may be conveniently and advantageously obtain- | 
ed, and can only find entrance’ into a few of the larger 
ports. At those ports they will be compelled to purchase ; 
such articles as may be offered, and charged with a | 
freight from the place of production, as well as the profit 
of the merchant. Articles, the produce of North Caro- ` 
lina and other States, concerned in this trade, will not be 
carried to New York, or other large ports, to be export- 
ed in British ships, but will find their way in vur vessels 
directly to the West Indies. This trade must, from its 
peculiar character, continue to be carried on by Ameri- 
can navigation. The British West India ships, also, are 
not constructed in such a manner as to permit them to 
carry horses and other live stock, which form important 
exports to the British Islands. British navigation cannot, 
therefore, it is confidently believed, drive us from a full 
and fair participation in the West India trade, if the libe- 
ral proposition recommended by the Committee be adopt- 
ed. It must be remembered, as a reason for adopting 
this proposition, that, although we have offered like 
terms, by our navigation act of 1824, to all nations, and 
that we have already practised upon this Jiberal system 
in our commercial intercourse with some, we have not 
found it to be injurious to our navigation. We may, 
therefore, safely extend the same to Great Britain, and 
trust for success to the economy with which our vessels 
are built and navigated, the celerity of their movements, 
and the known activity of our merchants: and seamen. 
At all events, the Conmittee are of opinion that the expe- 
riment ought to be tried. 

The question was submitted to the Committee, whether 
the interdict of the bill should extend beyond those 
ports which have been closed by Great Britain? And 
they had not a doubt as to the propriety of extending : 
the prohibition to her continental as well as her insular 
colonies. Her object in not closing her continental 
ports obviously was to divert the trade of the United States * 
to those ports. Hence Hallifax, by the Order in Coun- * 
cil, is not only left open, but, with Quebec and St. ° 
John’s, made a free port. On this point, the Committee Ë 
have expressed the opinion, that the United Stetes can- 
not permit this course of trade, ‘not only partial in its * 
character, but which would undoubtedly prove, as it was * 
manifestly designed, to be injurious to our navigation,” § 
and that, “when they propose to place their navigation $ 
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on the basis of exact reciprocity, the United States are | 


far from intending that their vessels shall be confined to 
afew free ports as places of depot.” This, Sir, is ùn- 
doubtedly a correct opinion. We cannot consent that 
our vessels shall be confined: tothe free ports in Nova 
Scotia, while British vessels, from all the Colonies, are 
allowed to enter any of our ports. It has been claimed, 
that the committee intended to-insist on the entrance of 
our vessels into all the small cotonial ports; even where 
there are no custom-houses. No such idea was enter- 
tained by the committee, nor have they in any’ manner 
intimated it. The assertion is entirely gratuitous. The 
committee did indeed. protest against our ‘ vessels. be- 
ing confined to a few free ports as places‘of depot,” on 
the continent of North America, while they were’ ex- 
cluded from the West-India Islands ;.but they. neither 
expressed nor entertained the opinion which had else- 
where been attributed to them. No gentleman, surely, 
can believe fora moment that such a state of trade with 
the continental Colenics should be permitted permanently 
to exist. Thecase is nota new one. The state of things 
in respect to these Colonies, isnow, in substance, the 
same that produced the passage of our act of 1820. We 
then had shut out own ports against British vessels com- 
ing from the Colonies, which were closed against our 
vessels. Great Britain made Halifax, and other ports, 
us she has now done, free ports. By that measure, our 
navigation was driven into'the short voyage, while she 
had the long one. We then passed the act “f of 1820, and 
it proved effectual.’? Now we propose to make our 
measure decisive and effectual, m its commencement. 
Why should we not? We cannot close our eyes to the 
purpose of Great Britain, and that purpose we ought 
not to suffer to be accomplishéd. It may be asked, 
«Will Great Britain recede from herrecent meastire ?” 
s Is not this a renewal of the Colonial System 2” ‘Is she 
not about to make the effort to supply her West India 
Colonies, either from Europe or from her settlements 
in America—and will she not persist in that cffort ? If 
that be her policy, nothing is more certain than that we 
can never consent to be accessary toits success. If, sir, 
ï were sure that such was her policy, in closing her 
ports, T should be in favor of fixing a much shorter pe- 
riod than that named in the bill. We know the princi- 
ple that Great Britain has adopted: we know it has 
been openly declared in Parliament that, when the inte- 
rests of navigation and commerce come in collision, 
commerce must yield to navigation—the ascendency of 
her naval power being a paramount object. Yet the 
Colonies inthe West Indies will feel this measure to be 
so oppressive, that it is probable the mother country 
will eventually relax her measures, being convinced 
that their continuance will not materially benefit her 
shipping. <The same course will probably be taken by 
the West India Colonists which was pursucd in 1820, 
and which contributed to the passage of the British act 
of- 1822. 
lative Council and General Assembly of Grenada, is found 
the following strong declaration > 

«The Island of Greneda, in common with the other 
West India Colonies, is now reduced to a state of the 
greatest distress. With all Cefercnce, we submit our 
case to the consideration of-the honorable House of 
Commons, trusting that, in its solicitude for the genc- 
yal welfare, it will not be insensible to the hardships we 
He under, and of the diffieulties with which we have to 
contend ; and we firmly rely on its wisdom and justice 
to afford us the relief that is absolutely necessary to save 
us from. impending ruin. ‘The sources of our present 
distress may be classed under two heads. The first. is 
the almost total interruption of our commerce with the 
United States of America, by which 
from receiving, at moderate priccs, 


In the petition then presented by the Legis- ; 


we are prevented | con 
the productions of | rest will probably 


the States, and are deprived of an exténsive market for 
our rum and molasses, which are readily reccived in bar- 
ter for the supplies with which they furnish us. ‘Phe 
second source is the depressed state of those markets, 
for our: staple commodities, to which we are allowed 
access. Jt isa fact, which we believe no attempt will 
now be made to controvert, that the sugar colonies are 
dependent on the United States of America for a great 
part of the supplies they require of dry provisions, staves, 
and lumber, of all sorts. ; and that, although part of these 
may be furnished by our own Northern- provinces, yet, 
of :some kinds they are altogether destitute and such as 
they do produce, cannot be purchased from them on such 
favorable terms as from the inhabitants of the American 
States in barter. We did not experience any great dif- 
ficulty, even after the passing of the non-intercourse, s0 
long as our rum was received in barter, but were supplied 
through our free ports, though at advanced prices, until 
the passing of the supplementary act, on the 15th of May, 
1820, which prohibits the importation into the United 
States, from the British provinces and free ports, of all 
articles the produce of the British West India Islands, 
the consequence of which is, that the barter trade is now 
completely at an end. All purchasers of American ar- 
ticles, whether made in our Northern provinces, or in 
Bermuda, must be made with money or bills of exchange, 
which again must be provided for by remittances to 
England. With all deference and humility, we beg 
leave to represent, that, as a constituent part of the Em- 
pire, we are entitled to our egual share of the protec- 
tion and fostering care of a parent State.” 

‘This, sir, is the language of 2 Colonial Legislature, in 
July, 1821. -The same state of things must again occur, 
From what souree can they now be supplied with flour, 
live stock, and small articles of necessity ? For these 
things they must ever be dependent on us. The trade, 
jt is true, is mutual in its benefits, but there is this differ- 
ence between the two branches of it: they are depend- 
ent upon us for articles of prime necessity ; while the 
articles we get from those islands are not of this charac- 
ter. Ifthe ports remain closed, though they may not 
be able to send us their ram, they will indirectly get our 
flour, as well as other articles of our produce. If the 
distilled spirits of the British West Indies, ‘constituting 
their chief export to this country, be not brought here, 
the consequence will probably be, that we shall convert 
our grain into an article, certainly not more deleterious, 
The grain-growing portions of our country will thus be 
enabled to introduce into a more general use, the do- 
mestic distilled spirits, for which we anxiously seck a 
market. i 

The exclusion of British sugar will create an increas- 
ed demand for that produced in our own country, and 
the section where it is grown will be essentially bene- 
fitted. i 

It is a fact, which ought not to be forgotten, that the 
aggregate amount of our tonnage employed in the trade 
with the British Colonies, and the West India Islands, 
not belonging to Great Britain, in the year 1821, when 
our interdict. was in full operation, exceeded the aggre- 
| gate of the like tonnage employed in the same trade, in 
i the year 1825, although the imports of Colonial produce 
i therefrom were less. The tonnage thus employed in 
| the former year amounting to 425,884 tons, while, in the 
| latter, itamounted to 412,331 tons. . ‘This fact clearly 
| shows, that*our interdict of the colonial trade, in 1820, 

produced a circuitous commerce, in lieu of the trade 
with the free ports. Our navigation must be again di- 
verted into other channels, and cxpericnee sustains the 
| opinion, that it will find employment, and not be dimin- 
| ished. But Lam persuaded that the trade will not long 
tinue in such a situation. A regard to her own inte- 
influence Great Britain to relax her 
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system, ard to place the trade on the footing on which. 
it rested before the late Order in Council. By other na- 
tions, our navigation with. their Colonies is placed upon. 
a favorable footing. -We can export to the Danish is- 
lands, under the treaty recently formed with that Power, 
our produce, paying no higher duties than are paid. by 
Danish ships, and on like produce therein imported. 
In Cuba, too, our produce may be entered for the bene- 
fit of drawback, paying only a duty of two.per cent. ad 
valorem.. With Cuba; our commerce: is rapidly extend- 
ing. -Of eighty-five foreign vessels in the port of Ha- 
vana, on the 30th December last, fifty-seven were. Ameri- 
can. What, then, will be the practical result of the pro- 
posed interdict ? Simply this : IfGreat Britain perseveres 
in excluding our vessels from the direct trade, the com- 
merce-will force its way, indirectly, through the adja- 
cent islands. “Fhe People of the British West Indies, 
it ig presumed, are not quite so patriotic, as, in obedience 
to British restrictions, to refuse to eat American flour, if 
they can get it through Cuba, or the other West India 
Islands, in. their vicinity, at reasonable prices, and of su- 
perior quality, especially when they know that such 
. regulations: are for the sole benefit of other portions of 
the British Empire. : 
. Alaw prohibiting to those Islands the necessaries of 
life from thé United States, will not, it is believed; be 
executed. The army and navy of Great Britain would 
hardly.be able to enforce a.law which should entirely 
cut off an intercourse “between this country and those 
Islands, that commenced when they were parts of the 
same empire, add which results from their juxta-position, 
and on which is founded a mutually beneficial commerce. 
Our flour can go- to Matanzas, and paying a duty of two 
per cent. on its value, will probably eventually find its 
way to Jamaica, and the adjacent British possessions, 
some-of which are distant only a night’s sail. Before the 
ports were closed, it was understood that hams, jerked 
and salted beef, and pork, and other articles, which are 
prohibited to be imported, did, nevertheless, goto those 
Islands, in abundance, in contravention of the act of Par 
liament. 
Great Britain will soon discover that she is not only de- 
pressing her own interest, but ‘crippling her Colonies, as 
well as failing to accomplish the principal object of her 
late enactments, and it may be prestimed, that she will 
adopt a more liberal policy: that she will do justice to 
her transmarine subjects, by regulating the colonial trade, 
on the principles of reciprocity, which she has applied to 
the direct trade between the two nations. . 
There is one other object comprised in the bill, on 
which it is my-duty to say a few words. I allude to the 
intercourse with Canada. It will be perceived that the 
bill extends the proposed interdict of commerce to Lower 
Canada. This provision was not contained in either of 
the acts of 1818. or 1820. - A majority of the Committee: 
were induced to introduce this feature in the. bill, from 
an apprehension that the leaving open the trade with Ca- 
nada. would diminish the efficien¢y of the proposed re- 
striction. This, however, is a practical-question, and I 
am sensible that doubts are entertained-by many as to 
the propriety-of extending this act beyond that of 1820. 
The act of Parliament, of May 26th, 1826, has a strong 
~ bearing on this point. The 45th and 46th sections of 
that act indicat: the purpose of Great Britain to foster 
_ the trade uf Canada, and seem to look to tlie supply of 

her West India Islands with our flour, tobe warehoused 
in and exported from that-Province, and her other conti- 
nental possessions in North America. The 45th section 
ofthe act allows masts, timber, and ashes, brought by 
land or inland navigation, iñto Canada, tobe exported to- 
Great Britain, as the produce of-a-Britash possession ; and 
any beef ar pork to be warehouséd, to’be exported only 
to Newfoundland. The object of this section is readily 
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perceived. The 46th section. of the same act. permits 
flour, warehoused at any free pert in North America, to 
be.imported directly from such warehouse, into any of 
the British possessions in the West Indies, or in South 
America, subject to a duty-of one shilling on every barrel 
of such flour, instead of the duty of five shillings, now 
payable on the same, under the act. regulating the trade 
of the British possessions abroad.” - This is certainly an 
important alteration of the act of June 27th, 1825. Hav- 
ing been made only’ about six weeks before the date of 
the Order in Council, it was probably adopted with refer- 
ence to that measure, which, undoubtedly, was then in 
the contemplation of the British Cabinet. Now, agreea- 
bly to existing regulations, if we do nothing to prohibit 
the intercourse with Canada, American flour may go in- 
land to Quebee,-and can there be exported to the West 
Indies, paying a duty of only one shilling sterling per bar- 
rel, while the same flour, if it were exported from one of 
our Atlantic ports, would pay, in the West Indies, a duty 
of five shillings abarrel. How far this difference in duty 
will operate to divert.our trade ‘across the Northern fron- 
tier, and furnishes a reason for continuing the bill in the 
form in which it has been reported, the House will judge. 
In order that the importance of the Canadian trade may 
be understood, I have, said. Mr. T., obtained from the 
‘Treasury Department, a statement, which I will read for 
the information. of those whose attention may not have 
been particularly turned to the subject, showing the 
amount of exports from the United States to Canada, du- 
ring the four years preceding the 50th September, 1826; 
also, the quantity and value-of wheat, flour, ashes, and 
the value of lumber exported in 1826 : 


In 1823, - a $1,369,873 
1824, - : ` 1,319,319 
. 1825, - ` z 1,780,063 
1826, - : 7 1,813,857 
Of Wheat bush, 14,535, 0 - $ 8,828 
Flour - bbls. 6,499, - 30,504 
Ashes - tons 3,304, - 326,502 
Lumber - - - - 127,505" 
$ 493,539 


To this-statement, Mr. T. said, was annexed a note, by 
the Register of the Treasury, stating that ‘* the other 
principal articles of export were butter and cheese, live 
stock, leather, and leather shoes, beef and pork, and 
manufactured tobacco,” 

In conclusion, Mr. T. observed, that the Committee 
had taken what they considered the only proper course. 
The bill certainly allowed a reasonable time for Great 
Britain to reconsider the step she had taken. She would 
receive this act about the middle of April, and Parliament 
being now assembled, would probably continue in ses- 
sion till July next. Ifno change in- her measures should 
be made before the time fixed in the bill, it could not, he 
presumed; be doubted, that we ought to interdict all fur- 
ther colonial intercourse. It had been objected that this 
billholds out a threat, and that we ought to adopt some 
milder measures, It had even been insisted that we ought, 
prospectively, to repeal our discriminating duties, with- 
out adopting any ulterior measure. This would be, in- 
deed, succumbing. Great Britain has al the direct trade 
now. What more can she ask? Can we allow her to 
carry on the trade free from discriminating duties-? But 
how, asked Mr. T., can this bill be denominated minato- 
We have had an intercourse with those Colonies 
opened to us, and we have sent Minister after Msnister to 
settle the terms on which it shall remain open. It is now 
suddenly closed, and we. are told that Great Britain will 
held no negotiation en the subject, because she has a 
right to regulate her Colonial trade in any way she thinks 
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fit, Tadmit she has that right. “We, too, have the right 
to regulate the same trade. But what do we now say to 
her? Do we threaten her? No, sir. Is our language 
ofthat tone? Not atall. . We say 
your ports against us, and we now. 
we shall, shut ours 
day, unless you make an arrangement, 
stance as you proposed in the negotiation of 1824. 
now. what you then offered to do, 
only remain open, but our discriminating: 
repealed. ‘This is what we say to her by the present bill. 
The offer, sir, is reasonable, 

it will be accepted, and that, 
two. countries will be puton 

lity in all respects, and by. 
question, continue in 


a footing of reciprocal equa 


a state.of friendship. 


Mr. MALLARY expressed’ a wish to address the Com- 
the bill ; hut as the hour, appoint- 
he moved that the 


mittee on the subject of 
ed for the recess had nearly arrived, 
Committee rise ; which motion prevailed. 


‘CLAIMS UNDER THE FLORIDA TREATY. 


"he House subsequently resolved itself into a Commit- 


mittee of the Whole, Mr. FINDLAY, of Ohio, in the Chair, 


on the bill making provision for the settlement of sun- 


dry claims under the Florida Treaty.” 

[This bill involves the important claim of Mr. MEADE, 
and provides that the 
rect the Third Auditor to examine and liquidate all such 
claims, under the eleventh article of the treaty, as were 
rejected by the Board of Commissioners for want of the 
documentary evidence which the 
was bound to furnish, 
the United States, 
1824. 


and which had been demanded by 
but not received béfore the 8th June, 
That the Third Auditor 


Board ; and that.of the claims which he shall adjudge to 


be valid, there shall be paid from the Treasury the same 
proportionate amountas was 
by said Board. 
tion of the Third Auditor for the services required.) 


The Report of the Committee upon the subject was 


read, whén— 

Mr. FORSYTU 
the liquidation 
ihe Treasury,” under the direction of the President of the 
United States, instead of leaving it to “the Vhird Au- 
ditor”? 

The amendment having been read— 

Mr. F. observed, that the object of the present bill was 
to give an opportunity to those persons who had claims 
upon the Spanish Government, which had been assumed 


moved to amend the bill so as to leave 


by the Government of the United States, but who had | 


been preciuded,by want of time, from presenting them to 
the Board of Commissioners under the Spanigh Treaty, 
to try the validity of those claims. ‘The Select Commit- 


tee which had been appointed on this subject had satisfied 


themselves that the. claims of the persons named in the 
bill never had a fair and adequate examination, and that 
this was not owing to any fault or neglect of theirs, 
but to circnmstances. over which they had no control. 
The Commissioners who were appointed under the trea- 
ty for the cession of Florida, had applied to the Spanish 
Government for copies of the papers required by the 
claimants, as evidence in support of their claims, and cor- 
respondent instructions bad been given by the American 
Government, to our Minister at the Court of Spain, to 
obtain them; but, owing to the unsettled state of that 
country, owt Minister had been deprived ot all opportu- 
nity to make the demand, until the three years limited by 
the treaty for the establishment of such claims had so 
pearly expired that there was no time left for their pre- 
sentation to the Board of Commissioners. The causes 


to her, you have shut 
declare to you that 
against you on a certain, but distant 
the same in sub- 
Do 
and our ports shall not 
duties shall be 


frank, and friendly.’ Lhope 
in relation to this trade, the 


an adjustment of a perplexing 


President of the United States di- 


Spanish’ Government 


shall be governed by the 
rules of examination and liquidation established by said 


paid on the claims allowed 
The bill‘also provides for the compensa- 


of these claims to ‘any three Auditors of 


which had thus detained our Minister were of public no-' 
tonety. The Government had been driven before the 
French armies from Madrid to Seville, and from Seville to 
Cadiz, and he had been prevented by the blockade from 
landing at the latter place till what was called ‘in Spain 
the counter-revolation had taken place, and this event 
did not happen till near the close of the last year allowed 
by the treaty for the establishment of American claims. 
Hence the evidence in support of these claims had never 
been submitted to any tribunal. All that was intended 
by the bill was to provide such a tribunal for their exa- 
mination, in order that the claimants might have judg- 
ment in their cause. He had proposed the amendment 
with a view to greater security, believing it more proper 
that demands of such magnitude should be passed upon 
by.a Court consisting of morc than one judge. . 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose to put a single question to 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia, It was, Whe- 
ther his object was not to re-organize a Board of Commis- 
sioners to examine Spanish claims? — 

Mr. FORSYTH said, in reply, that his object was to 
create a tribunal for such claims only as arose in conse- 
quence of a non-falfilment of the treaty with Spain in 
1819. An article in that treaty limits the duration of the 
Commission for deciding on claims by American citizens, 
against the Spanish Government, to three years, and pro- 
vides for the furnishing of copies of all official ‘papers in 
the possession of the Spanish Government, when requi- 
site to the establishment of those claims. ln some cases. 
it is a question, whether the failure to establish claims is 
not attributable to the neglect of the Government of 
Spain ; but in that of Meade, it was purcly a misfortune 
in which no, culpability attaches to any one; circum- 
stances, over which neither the claimant, the Government 
of Spain, nor that of the United States had any control 
having prevented the establishment of the claim within 
the allotted time. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE thought that the House ought not 
thus, at the heel of a session, to be called on to legislate 
upon this class of claims. Yor his own part, he was not 
in possession of a sufficiently accurate knowledge of the 
nature and extent of the claims referred to, nor could he 
judge how far the Government might become liable by 
the passage of the bill; for aught that appeared, it might 
be to an immense amount: the extent of it was, it seemed 
to be left to a foreign Government to determine. The 
Government of this country had undertaken, in the Flori- 
do treaty, to satisfy claims of United States’ citizens 
against Spain, to the amount of five millions of dollars, on 
condition that Florida should be ceded to the United 
States; and a Board of Commissioners had been establish- 
ed for the purpose of examining and passing on the va- 
lidity of those claims. They had performed the duty as- 
signed them, and had distributed the whole of the five 
millions among various American claimants. That fund 
was wholly exhausted. Once claim is now presented, to 
the amount, as he nnderstuod, of upwards of four hundred 
thousand dollars, and others are included in the bill, to 
what amount he was at a loss even to conjecture. Of 
one fact, however, he was thoroughly satisfied, and that 
was, that many claims had been passed by that Board, 
which, had they been judged of by their merits alone, 
| must have been promptly rejected. But the Commis- 

sioners were bound by the letter of the treaty, and had 
considered themselves compelled to pass them. Now, 
said Mr. W., it seems, a new Board is to be created, to 
consist of the Auditors of the Treasury, and this new 
Board js to decide these cluims upon evidence derived 
from the Spanish Government. But that Government is 
not liable for the accuracy with which this evidence is to 
be furnished ; they have no interest in presenting it ina 
fair and equitable manner. All they will probably do, will 
be to furnish such evidence as is called for by the chim- 
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ant, andnomore. The decision will, therefore, he made 
virtually on ea parte evidence. He thought these rea- 
sons; of themselves, conclusive why the House should not 
now provide for paying claims on such an award. He 
would therefore move that the Committee should rise. 
He had not expected that the House was to be deluged, 
at thislate hour of the session, with old claims that had 
been once rejected. He moved, accordingly, that. the 
Committee now rise. . : se 

Mr. DWIGHT asked the gentleman from Kentucky to 
withdraw his motion for a few moments; to which Mr. 
WICKLIFFE consented, understanding it to be on the 
condition that, when Mr. DWIGHT had concluded his 
remarks, he would make a similar motion. es 

Mr. DWIGHT then observed, that.this claim was of a 
sacred character: it was oné of those which the Spanish 
Government had stipulated should be paid by that.of the 
United States; and the allowance of it would not open a 
door to controversy with a foreign Nation, as might be 
objected against similar claims on the French Govern- 
ment. By our treaty with Spain, we obtained the ces- 
sion of the Floridas, which were worth, already, five 
times the amount of all our claims on that Government. 
Gentlemen need not, therefore, be alarmed at the amount 
involved in the present bill, ‘The amount had nothing to. 
do with the principle. of the claim. If the claim was just 
in ptinciple, and'thé Government was able to pay it, the 
amount would form no valid objection, were it ten times 
as 
Commission of 1821, only-because: the: proofs could not 
be produced in time, though they had been séasonably 
applied for. The gentleman had spok l 
he number and amount of other claims in the bill, be- 
sides that of Mr. Meade. He would, in reply, read to the 
House a written statement af the whole of them: they 
amounted to but five in all ; and were of no great amount. 

{Here Mr. D. read the statement referred to.] 

The claim of Meade, whatever might be its amount, 
was indisputably included in the provisions of the Treaty 
of Cession. A question, as would be remembered, had 
arisen in relation to that cession, viz: whether it would 
be recognized, or not, by the Cortes? The gentleman 
who is now Chairman of the Select Committee [Mr. 
Fonrsyrr] was at that time our Minister to the Court of 
Spain; and he had been personally told by several of 
the influential members of the Cortés, who called upon 
him, that the recognition of the cession would depend 
on the payment of these claims by the American Goy- 
ernment ‘The cession was recognized as well by the 
Cortes as by the subsequent Government ; and the claim 
before the House, had, therefore, a sacred character, 
making its appeal, ina forcible manner, to the national 
faith. It would, doubtless, have been passed by the 


Commissioners, bad the evidence applied for been recciy- j- 


ty millions would this day be 40o small a price for them. 
Were the United. States to pay three, four, or five hun- 
dred thousand dollars to these claimants, they would still 
be vast gainers by the bargain. As to the tribunal be- 
fore whom the proofs ‘were proposed to be laid, it was 
notorious to allmen that’ no officers were more keen- 
sighted, rigid, and scrupulous, than the officers of the 
Treasury—they had even been censured for the rigor 
with which they judged of all claims’ that came before 
them. _ We have, he repeated, received the compensa- 
tion from Spain, for allowing and: paying thes¢-claims of 
our own citizens ; and if the House dared to refuse the 
just demand of an American citizen in such circumstan- 
ces, he would only say they dared to do’ flagrant injus- 
tice. Here were services of a very important character, 
rendered by one of our citizens to Spain, and that under 
circumstances the most trying that coyld be imagined : 
for this claimant had been two years in the most odious 
and irksome confinement in a Spanish dungeon. If his 
Government could refuse to compensate him, they would 
be less just than that of Spain; for she acknowledged 
the debt, and would have paid it, had not we assumed 
the obligation.. He. was pursuaded that this imputation 
/could-never bë deliberately incurred by an American 
Congress. ; ; : 

Mr. WICKLIFFE now said, that the more he heard 
of this:claim, the more he was confirmed in the correct- 
tiess of his former opinion: respecting it. How many 


at. The cleim had not been adjudicated by the | gentlemen, of all those present, had looked into the do- 


cuments accompanying this claim ? Were gentlemen sa- 
'tisfied that it ever ought to have been paid under the 


en with dread of! Florida Treaty, or was covered by its provisions ?- ‘Were. 


they prepared to say that this Government is liable to 
make good the claims of its: citizens on Spain out of 
other fands besides the five millions pledged “by the 
Treaty? And if the bill passes this House, 1s there the 
least probability that it will pass the other branch of the 
National Legislature? Is it right, at so late a period 
as this, with such a mass of matter pressing for the at- 
tention of the House, to attempt to settle a principle of 
so much importance? As to the equity of the claim, 
derived from the value of the Florida purchase, he 
thought there was very little weight in ‘that argument : 
for he was inclined to think the Government had’ been 
worsted in the negotiation, They had paid five millions 
in claims—and when to this should be added the expense 
of surveying, he believed it would turn out that we had 
got but a sorry bargain. 

Mr. W. now renewed 
rise. 

The motion prevailed—Ayes 83, Noes 66. 

And the Committee having risen, and asked leave to 
sit again, leave was refused. 

The bill having been reported, together with Mr, 


his motion that the Committee 


ed from Spain, in time to examine and to act upon it. | Forsyra’s amendment, to the House, 


‘The application for it was made fourteen months previ- 
ous'to the presentation of the claim. 


Mr. WURTS said, that it would be impossible to do 


It was demanded | justice to the discussion of the bill, without having some 


from Spain by the American Government, and would | reference to the arguments which had been adduced, 


have been procured and presented in time, liad not Mr. 
Nelson, our Minister, who went out as successor to Mr. 
Forsyth, been prevented from presenting himself to the 
Spanish Government by the blockade of Cadiz. The 


Commission, it would be partic:larly noticed, sat long late 


cnough to have received and passed upon the Spanish 
evidence, had the demand been made when Mr. Nelson 
first arrived on the coast of Spain; but his being preven- 


while it was in Committee ; and though this, he knew, 
was not strictly regular, he hoped it would be permitted 
by the Chair from the consideration he had mentioned. 
‘Phe argument of the gentleman from Kentucky came too 
the equivalent for these claims had alréady been 
received, and it was too much to say thatan American 
citizen was fo be consigned to irretrievable ruin, while 
the country had received, and was enjoying, a benefit ce- 


ted from landing by- the French blockading force, occa- | ded to it on the express condition that Spain’s debt to 
sioned the delay Which has proved ruinous to this clai | him should be paid by his own Governmert. . 


mant. The Commission closed without allowing his 
lain’: but it ought not, therefore, to be said, that the 
clim bad ‘beeu-rejected by the Commissioners ; for they 
never. éti _ 
have, iy the 


meanwhile, obtained the Fle: 


The gentleman had borne a very conspicuous part, in 
alate debate, about the paltry stim of $20,000. Now, 
Mr W. said he should hold up his hands against the 


ined the proofs on. which it rested. “We | gentleman’s consuming so much of the time of the House 
, And twen- | on such a matter as that, aad refuse to give an hour to 
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a claim like the present, so sacred, in its character, 30. 
large in its amount, and, of such. vital importance to one” 
of our own citizens. The gentleman asks, who has read. 
the documents in this case? And is a just claim to be ré- 
jected because gentlemen have not read the decuments ? 
Why have they not read them OT: he documents have. 
long been printed and laid on gentlemen’s tables. When 
is the time to come when they will choose to read them ? 
Are they to defer it till this claimant is in his grave, and 
his children come here and find us gray, headed ? When 
the treaty was negotiated, by which thig country has ac- 
quired the Floridas, this gentleman was a merchant un- 
der the Spanish Government. He had a claim. on that 
Government which is acknowledged to be just ; 1t was 
not for spoliations, but for matters of contract. When 
the treaty was concluded, the United States agreed to 
exonerate Spain from all obligation to pay this and other 
claims of our citizens against her; but Mr. Meade, in- 
stead of availing himself of this provision, petitioned, 
on the contrary, that he might not be considered 3s iu- 
cluded within it, but might be left to fight his own cause 
with the Spanish Government single handed. ‘This was 
refused him, andthe Government of the United States, 
for purposes and views of its own, included his claim 
within the treaty stipulation, exonerated Spain from the 
payment of it, and, took upon itself to pay it out of the 
fund it had by that treaty recently acquired. prepared, they ought to be; ample time had been allow- 
The gentleman from Kentucky had said, or insinuated, | ed, and every opportunity given. 4 
that the testimony in support of this claim was not of a| But the gentleman seems to be of opinion that this 
satisfactory kind. The gentleman was entirely mistaken. | Government is not bound to pay this claim, be it ever so 
The objection of the Commissioners did not rest on the | justa one. Sir, I say that this Government is bound to 
character of the testimony, but on points wholly distinct | pay it. “And why ? It has, in two instances, forcibly in- 
from it. In support of this assertion, he would beg terfered and obstructed this claimant in obtaining justice, 
leave to refer the gentleman and the House to a written | when he had the near prospect of fully succeeding. 
opinion of one of the Commissioners to the contrary. When our treaty was made with Spain, he expressly 
[Mr. Wurts here read ‘the opinion of one of the Com- | said that he did not, ask the Government of the United 
missioners. } States to be responsible for the claim ; all he asked of it 
Now, asked Mr. W. will the gentleman from Kentucky | was to stand aside ; to leave him to his own chance, and 
rise in his place any say, that, after such an examination | only to abstain from throwing any obstacles in the way, 
and such an expression of opinion by one of the officers | or taking any course which would condemn the claim. 
of this Government, men who had no conceivable inter- | And what was the reply of his own Government ? They 
est in the decision, and who were of known talent and | refused his request. They determined to interfere ; and 
integrity, that the. claim shall at once be rejected ? that | they said to him, your claim shall be comprehended in 
no tribunal shall be allowed to examine and decide up- | the Treaty, and it shall be liable to the terms of the Trea- 
onit? ` ty. This was the first case in which we forcibly inter- 
“It was a claim which had been presented prior to the posed, and we here prevented his obtaining his money 
date of the ‘Treaty, and the officers of the Spanish Go- from the Government of Spain. Ascertaining that the 
vernment had allowed and admitted it; but Spain lin- proof required by the Commissioncrs was such as could 
gered rthe payment 5 ‘thas been transferred to the Go- only be got from Spain, fifteen months before the time 
vernment.of the United States, and deferred, from season for examining this evidence, he again goes to his own 
to season, till at length we are told the United States is | Covernment and prays them to send to Spain for the ne- 
not bound to pay it: * All the original papers, ‘ir, Meade | cessary vouchers. ‘The Commissioners expressly said 
was obliged to surrender to the Spanish Government, they were satisfied a large amount was due to him, but 
when his claim was urged there ; they were distributed | they could not allow even this amount without having 
through the Departments of the Spanish Government, evidence from Spain. Here, then, the American Go- 
and there they. still remain. ‘Che Commissioners, €s- yernment says to one of its own citizens, who has a claim 
teeming themselves bound to require these originals, ap- already acknowledged by the Government of Spain, 
prised Mr. Meade, that, until these should be produced, | “you shall look to me, and not to Spain, for this money : 
they could not admit his claim. He, in consequence, Twill send for your vouchers, and get them for you with- 
made immediate application for them to the Spanish Go- | in the time which I have chosen to limit for the produc- 
yernment; but, from circumstances which had already tion of proof.’ He accordingly gives, his Government 
been stated to the House, he could not obtain them in |a memorandum of the papers required. The Govern- 
suitable time. ‘The five millions had all been paid away ; | ment, owing to circumstances with which he had nothing 
and he was thus, without any fault’ or neglect of his own, to do, does not apply àn, ins to get m papers i and 
entirely excluded. Thus the Government has, in effect, the period it had cae y or k zeir ane 
taken the property of this American citizen, applied it to j expires ;_its eligen s! wt our rom the tri unal o e 
thë purchase of the Floridas, and now refuse to pay him Commissioners ; and now, when Ta comes, h yon, anc 
for it, or even to appoint a tribunal where he may have a modestly asks that pome tr oe may e ordered 
fair hearing. Is not this monstrous ? Shall J, asked My. | to examine his. vouc ers an pass upon the justice 
W. take the money out of that gentleman’s pocket, use of his claim, he is to ve refused ? He does not ask 
i buy a farm for myself, or my children, and when he for money: he asks only a tribunal and ajadge; and 
ee and offers to prove how much I took, jis it to be refused ? lt would form a case of enormous 
asks repayment, ang o a p . and unparalleled atrocity. Sir, I have looked at this evi- 


shi ” because I am stronger than he that I wiH not y red 
alia or even suffer him Ra prove his demand > Must! dence, and I care not before what tribunal it is to be pre. 
P > 


this claimant, after waiting with patience at our door for 
years, when at length his bilt has come up for considera- 
tion, ‘be told that his just claim is deferred for'yet a year 
longer? “He is not a young man ; he was oncé wealthy : 
he 3s not so now ; we hold his property ; all he asks isa 
tribunal, and a hearing. Shall he be turned off -and told 
to wait till another Congress shall consider his case ? ` T 
trust not. ttrust there is enough of justice in this Con- 
gress, to say that he has waited long enough ; that his 
day of hearing shall be set, his judges appointed, and 
his claim fully and fairly examined. Mr. W. concluded 
with an apology for the earnestness he had betrayed and 
the time hé had inadvertently occupied, but he should 
feel that he had been wanting to the rights of a constitu- 
ent and óf an American citizen, had he remained silent, 
and suffered the remarks of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to pass without reply. ; 

Mr. ARCHER said, that he had been a member of the 
Select Committee to whom this ¢laim had been referred, 
and he had given it a careful examination. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky was mistaken in both the points he 
had taken. He supposes the House is not now prepared 
to pass this bill—if not, when would it be prepared ? 
The bill had been reported at the last session, and if want 
of preparation was a good reason now, why might not the 
same reason be repeated forever ? If gentlemen were not 
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sented. You may send it to the bench of Minos and 
Radamanthus ; I care hot ; : 
examination. As on¢ interested in the resources of the 
Government, I hope he may. not be able -to-establish his 
claim ; but never, while there is a cent inthe Treasury, 
never wilt £ consent to obstruct any claim by methods 
guch as these. Suppose we shall pass this bill, do we 
thereby. declare that this man’s claim is just? By no 
means. We only say. that his claim, with the evidence 
in support of it, shall be examined by our own Officers ; 
and. 1 believe no gentleman who: hears me will dissent 
from the position, that, if it isto go before Mr. Hagner, 
it will, at least, be thoroughly sifted. But if you reject 
the bill, you condemn and annihilate the claim, without 
knowing whetherit be jusf.or not, To do tbis would, un- 
der all the circumstances, beone of the most unparalleled 
and unatoned acts of injustice that ever was perpetrated. 
_ Mr. FORSYTH now renewed the motion he had made 
in committee to amend the first section of the bill, and 
‘also moved to strike out the third section, which pro- 
vides'for allowing the Third Auditora certain. sum, in 
addition to the salary now allowed him by law. : 


He said, that if it should be the pleasure of the House 


to pass the bill, -he was’ willing to trust to the justice-of 


Congress to reward the Auditors for any extra service it 
might oceasion them, and, therefore, he did not propose 
to insert any clause. fixing their remuneration before- 
hand. Mr. F. said he was fully aware of the shortness 
of the time which remained of the session, and the num- 
ber and amount of private, as well as public bills, which 
` were waiting the action of the House ; he would, there- 
fore, endeavor to guard himself from digressing into the 
merits of the claim, and should confine his remarks to 
the right of the applicant to -have its justice examined 
and decided upon. He believed himself-to be fully pos- 
sessed of the merits; but it was enough for him to know 
that here was an American citizen. suffering great injus- 
tice, from no fault of his, but from that of his own and 
of a foreign Government, and that this House alone had 
the power. to redeem him fromit. The circumstances 
of this case were most extraordinary. Mr. Meade, it 
seems, had a, elaim against the Government of Spain, 
which was acknowledged by that Government. The 
Board of Commissioners, appointed under the Florida 
treaty, having concluded that this claim was embraced 

_ by that treaty, Mr. Meade submitted to them a written 
acknowledgment, given by the Commissioners of the 
Government of Spain, that a certain sum was due by that 
‘Government to.him. This acknowledgment was given 
between the first signing of the treaty and its final ratifi- 
cation, His documents were demanded by the Spanish 
Government, and having been surrendered by Mr. 
Meade, were distributed through the offices to which 
they severally belonged. When Mr. Meade submitted 
his claim to the.Commissioners, accompanied by. the cer- 
tificate or acknowledgment before referred to, they re- 
plied that this was not sufficient evidence, and that they 
must have the original documents or certified copies of 
them. Mr. Meade remonstrated on the hardship of being 
compelled to produce papers which he had previously 
-been obliged to give up tothe Spanish Government, 
when, ut the same time, he had produced a certificate, 
-which was the result of their examination, and shewed 
them. to contain conclusive proof of the justice of the 
„claim, The Commissioners, however, were stern and in- 
flexible, and continued to demand the vouchers. Meade, 
in reply, pleaded that the treaty, under whose operation 
his-claim had, against his wishes, been brought, contain- 
ada provision that the Spanish Government should fur- 
7 nish to.claimants such official papers as were applied for 
` fo establish their claims, and prayed that {he .Commis- 
sianers would take measures to obtainchis evidence from 
that Government: - They did so, and Mr, Nelson accord- 


-only let it have a full and fair. 


= 


ingly received instructions to demand them ; but as he 


was prevented, contrary to the law of nations, from land- 
ing on the Spanish sen the papers were not obtained, 
and the Commissioners. accordingly rejected the claim. 
The consequence has been, ‘that this claimant is made 
poor, though he has, according’ to the writter acknow- 
jledgment botli of the Spanish and of the American Com- 
fissioners, a just claim to what would render him inde- 
pendent. Can such.a case be left without redress ? 
Shall.an American citizen be thus plundered of his all ? 
What has been his fault? Did he not use all proper 
diligence in prosecuting his claim ? Was he. not in a 
fair way of obtaining. justice when this Government in- 
terfered, declared his claim merged by. the treaty, and 
undertook themselves to be his paymasters? If his 
vouchers were in Spain, could he compel the Spanish 
Government to surrender. them? And was it his fault 
that his Government failed in procuring them? Surely 
not. And now, after having had hope thus deferred by 


our act, ‘must he be refused even 4 tribunal to try his 


claim? Mr. F. said, the Committee had refused to go 
into thé grounds of the Spanish Commissioners” decision, 


and bad reluctantly brought in the bill in its present 


shape. If Spain was in the wrong, this Government had 
a right to demand from her all that it should’ pay to 
Meade—and the object of the bill was only to give him 
what he had beer deprived, of ‘by the short duration of 
the Commission. The Committee had no choice be- 
tween doing this and doing injustice. ` i 

Mr’ EVERETT, of Massachusetts, said, that the 
amendment removed much of his difficulty. He had 
himself been opposed to taking up the billat this time, 


but the House decided otherwise, and as it had been 


taken up, he hoped it would pass as amended. He had 
carefully examined the documents in relation to ‘this 
claim, and his sole object was, that justice should'be 
done. Whether the amount is 30,000 dollars, or 300,000, 
or 3,000,000, was a consideration that ought to haveno 
place in this matter. If the Government owed the 


money, he cared not what was the amount; it ought to 


be paid. He should augur darkly indeed for oar insti- 
tutions if the inquiry. of this.House is to be, not whether 
a debts due, but whether it is small: He regretted 
thatthe gentleman from Geórgia and the gentleman from 
Virginia had not contented themselves with suffering 
the claim to rest on its own merits, but had proceeded 
to comment with severity upon the conduct ofthe Com- 
missioners in rejecting the claim. There: Was not now 
time. to examine their decision, or to inquire into the 
manner in which the treaty had been conducted—he 
would, therefore, do no more than take leave- to deny 
the. accuracy of some of the statements wl h had re- 
ference to this part of the subject, particularly when 
the terms of the treaty and the decision of the Commis- 
sioners under it had been characterized as acts of un- 
paralleled atrocity, and unatoned injustice. He thought 
that sentence of condemnation had’ better have been 
withheld. e ane ; f 

Mr. McLANE, of Delaware, said, he concurred with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, who had just taken 
his seat, in the view he had. expressed in favor of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia. He thought 
it" would be a material improvement inthe bill, The 


amount due the claimant might possibly be very consi- 


derable, but that formed no reason why the bill should 
not now be considered, or why the amount should not 
be allowed: If the largeness of the amount was to,have 
auy weight at all, all it had was certainly. on the side of 
the claimant. But it was not to be expected that a bill 


which might involve the payment of so large an amount, 
‘should pass without mature discussion, both in the com- 


mittee and out of the committee. The amount alone, 


„was of itself sufficient to produce opposition to. the bill. 
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Is it for the honor of our country to keep one of its valu- 
able citizens so long in suspense ? Shall we- waste his 
means, his time, his patience, in following Congress from 
session to session, and get no remedy ? The good faith 
of the nation is involved in the question; and he, Mr. 
McL., trusted that the bill would pass. If the sum was 
due Mr. Meade, as he believed it was, he ought to have 
it. The amount of the claim should make no difference 
in the readiness to examine it, nor the willingness to 
pay it. 

Mr. KITTERA said, that it was a lamentable truth, 
which the experience of every year confirmed, that the. 
claims of public creditors were so long delayed, and were 
attended with expenses so enormous, that often, when a 
favorable judgment was pronounced, it came too Jate to 
do them service. ‘That Mr. Meade, who was one of his 
most valued constituents, had been attending in the hall 
for six or seven Buccessive sessions, and, at the happy mo- 
ment when his hearing is at hand, he is threatened with 
longer delays, because, it is said, his claim has not been 
examined with sufficient attention by the members of the 
House. Rely upon it, such an answer willas little justify 
us, as it will console our fellow-citizen, who has so long 
and so earnestly claimed a hearing. He did not mean to 
enter into a detail of all the circumstances; but there 
were a few prominent facts known to every gentleman. 
The Government of Spain was indebted to Mr. Meade in 
a very large sum of money, found by the tribunals of the 
nation to be due, and sanctioned by a royal decree. After 
this, we formed a treaty with Spain, by which the Floridas 
were ceded to the United States for five millions of dollars. 
By the 11th article of that treaty, we discharge the Span- 
ish Government from the claims of our citizens, and, 
among the rest, from that of Mr. Meade. A tribunal is es- 
tablished to distribute this fund among the claimants 
against Spain, who are to receive only s0 far as the fund 
extended. Mr. K. said he would not inquire into the 
fairness of placing Mr. Meade’s claim upon no better foot- 
ing than the ordinary claims for spoliations—that tribunal 
is limited in point of duration. That Mr. Meade’s claim is 
embraced in the treaty, ne one could doubt. He presents 
himself before the Commissioners with the Spanish de- 
cree as the evidence of the debt. He is told that will not 
do ; that he must give to the Commissioners the same evi- 
dence he had before the Spanish: tribunal. Mr. K. said, 
he would say not a word as regarded the propriety of this 
decision. Xt however required of the applicant that, 
which, as the result proved, it was impossible for him to 
do. Efforts, national and individual, were made to pro- 
cure from the Spanish Government these documents, 
which were in their possession, but in vain. The limita- 
ion of the Commission is about expiring, and the Com- 
missioners finally distribute the fund to the exclusion of 
Mr. Meade. ‘hat his claim was good for some amount, 
and that it was rejected because the documents were not 
within his control, but at the pleasure of the Spanish Go- 
yernment, there can be no doubt. Is it, under such cir- 
cumstances, fair and equitable that Mr. Meade should lose 
his debt? We have discharged, by an act of sovereign 
authority, his original debtor. Ought we not to pay > Tf, 
by withholding documents, Spain has violated the treaty, 
let the United States look to Spain to repair the injury 
we sustain : but not put forward a citizen upon bis private 
responsibility to coerce the payment of moncy upon such 
aground. By the passage of this hill, we admit no par- 
ticular amount due. We only establish a tribunal to ex- 
amine and decide, and that, too, upon principles of the 
strictest character, upon matters which, it must be allow- 
ed, we cannot. ‘his is not a claim for spotiations, but, 
as he believed, a fair and honest debt, ascertained in char- 
acter and amount, for which the Spanish Government was 
liable, till we transferred that Hability to oursclves, and 
which he thought this Government could not refuse to 


But it was impossible that such a body as this. House 
should examine minutely every claim that came before 
it. It must, from necessity, put great faith in the exam- 
inations made by its Standing Committces. The body 
was too unwieldly to go into such minutia ; and the 
present case did but renew and strengthen a conviction 
he had long entertained, and had more than once ex- 
pressed, of the pressing necessity for the adoption of 
some other arrangement, in relation to the decision of 
private claims. As they were now disposed. of, there 
was not only a great consumption -of time, which ought 
to be devoted to the public concerns of the country, but 
unavoidable danger of doing the most flagrant injustice to 
claimants themselves. The committees, he knew, and 
admitted, did the duty assigned them, with as much di- 
ligence and devotion as could be expected from any men; 
but the difficulties were such, as no diligence could sur- 
mount. It was physically impossible for them to exam- 
ine with minuteness one half the documents submitted 
to them. They did what they could; but the result 
was, that claims were either deferred, in a manner that 
amounted practically toa denial of justice, or decided 
on such imperfect examination, as often put justice at 
the greatest hazard. The documents in the present 
case, were voluminous, and involved the investigation 
ofa great number and variety of questions of the great- 
est moment. From what attention he had been able to 
give them, he was persuaded that the case of Mr. Meade 
was one of great and undeserved hardship. 

Mr. Me. then stated, that, during Mr. Meade’s resi- 
dence in Spain, the Government of that country became 
indebted to him for supplies of provisions furnished them 
during the Constitutional War of defence against the in- 
vasion of the French ; and that, on the return of the 
King, Mr. Meade was imprisoned in one of the castles of 
Cadiz for more than two years, and was finally released 
“interference of the Government of the United 
After his, Mr. M’s release, a Court was organ- 
Spain, which fixed the amount due, and the 
faith of the Government was pledged to pay it. Lands 
in the Floridas were offered Mr. Meade in payment, but 
our Government being. then in treaty for the cession of 
the Floridas, directly intimated to Mr. Meade their un- 
willingness to consent to this arrangement, and he gave 
it up, with assurances from our Government, that his 
debt should be assumed and paid by the United States. 
The very demand itself was liquidated under the auspices 
ofthe Minister fromthe United States. The Cortes of 
Spain considered the’ demand of Mr. Meade a national 
debt;. and the King affirmed it as such. When the 
treaty was about to be ratified by the Senate, Mr. Meade 
sent a memorial to the President, in which the claimant 
distinctly requested that, if Government could not give 
him assurances of being paid in full, that his claim should 
not be included, and that he would look to Spain for his 
indemnification. The treaty was ratified, with the entire 
understanding that this claim was included. When the 
Commissioners under the treaty were appointed, the 
claim was presented, but not allowed; not that they 
believed the claim was not good, but got over this large 
amount, upon some want of documents, entirely out of 
the power of the claimant then to procure. The Min- 
ister of the United States, and every officer of Govern- 
ment within the scope of whose duties the slightest con- 
sideration of the subject came, were in favor of the claim. 
But, after all these exertions which Mr. Meade has made, 
and all the assurances which have been given him, he 
has been, year after year, memorializing Congress to 
hear him on the subject, or to appoint a tribunal for that 
purpose ; but he has sued in vain. Every obstacle has 
been thrown in his way ; no investigation, beyond a hear- 
ing before the committee, has been afforded. An in- 
vestigation is all he now asks; shall this be denied him ? 

Vou, HL—93 
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discharge without disregarding her high sense- of justice \ disrespect towards them, he presumed they were only acs 
and national faith. : countants : they were selected for their situations in this 
” Mr. ARCHER now explained, in reply to Mr. EVER- | character alone, and they were not to be presumed com- 
ETT. That gentleman had misapprehended the lan-| petent to an investigation of this kind. Had it not been 
guage he had employed when last up, if he applied it to |for this objection, -he-should have said nothing, nor should 
the manner in which the Treaty had been negotiated, or | he now move any amendment to the bill ; but. he would 
to the conduct of the Commissioners under it. He hadj takethe liberty ofsuggesting to the friends of the claimant, 
said, that, after all that had happened to Mr. Meade; if | the introduction of aclause which he was prevented from 
the House should refuse to allow him any opportunity | offering as an amendment, by the rulesof the House: it was, 
of proving his claim, this refusal would be an act of un- | that the Auditors shall report the decision they make upon 
paralleled atrocity and injustice. He was still of that | the claim to this House, at its next session. In this man- 
opinion, A Bs ner the claimant would obtain what he sought, which was 
. Mr. DRAYTON said, that it was with the greatest pain | an examination and liquidation of his claim. It was true 
he offered the smallest. obstacle to the progress of this | that this: would not be a final decision, and that questions 
bill. But, however favorable an opinion he might enter- | might arise here upon-the final allowance and payment of 
tain of the merits of the claim, he could not consent to! the award ; but it was not to be dovbted, that, when the 
the bill as it now stood, He did not mean, at this time, | House received a favorable report from the Auditors, it 
to go into any examination of its merits—he had partially | would feel but little hesitation in granting a corresponding 
examined the documents by which the petition was ac- | appropriation. 
companied, and his impression was in favor of the claim ;| Mr. BEECHER asked if there was any other evidence 
-and that impression was strengthened by observing by | in support of the claim but that which was received from 
whom it was advocated on this floor. If the claim was {he Commissioners ? 
originally a just one, and the interference of this Govern-| Mr: FORSYTH replied, that the bill did not propose 
ment had prevented his success in obtaining it, he had j| to the House an investigation of this case. It only ap- 
not merely a right to passive justice, but to justice of the | pointed a tryer. ‘ 
most prompt and cflicient character. He might clamor |.. Mr. BEECHER rejoined : the treaty had done this be- 
for justice at the door of this House, and it could not be | fore—it appointed a Board of Fryers more competent 
refused without a violation of the Constitution, which | than the Auditors could be supposed to be—they had re- 
guarded the rights of every American citizen. Let us} jected the claim because it was not supported by evidence. 
look, a moment, said Mr: D., at the circumstances of this | If there was now no more evidence than there had been 
case, Mr. Meade possessed, before the Florida treaty, | before, there could be no need of appointing new tryers. 
a valid claim on the Spanish Government, when the ne-| ‘The question was then taken on. Mr. FORSYTH’S 
gotiation was commenced between the two countries for | amendment, appointing three Auditors of the Treasury 
the transfer of Florida to the United States. ‘The charac- | to examine the evidence, and carried—ayes 72—noes 40. 
ter of that negotiation induced Mr. Meade to decline any| ‘The motion of Mr. FORSYTH to strike out-the third 
_ application to his own Government for aid; all he asked, | section of the bill was also carried. x 
was, that it would not interfere with his rights, nor pre-| Mr, DRAYTON moved further to amend the bill by‘in- 
vent his prosecuting them with the Government of Spain. | serting, after the appointment of the Auditors, “who shall 
But the United States’ Government, almost in opposition report their decision thereon to Congress, at ils next ses- 
to his protest, certainly against his earnest wishes, includ-| sion.” ig 
-edhis claim within the treaty, and exonerated Spain from Mr. FORSYTH said he should not strongly object to 
the payment of it—thereby forcibly taking away both his] this amendment, but he did not believe it to be necessary. 
right and his remedy, as respected that. Government, al- Mr. MARVIN moved to add the words, ‘and the evi- 
though he preferred his lien on that Government to one | dence on which it rests.” J 
on his own ; and in what respect was he wanting to him-| Mr. DRAYTON accepted this as-a modification; and 
self? Tie did all he ought, and just what he ought, for} thus modified, the amendment was agreed to...” 
the-preservation of his rights: and when, contrary to his Mr. WHIVTLESEY moved tostrike.out-all the bill af- 
earnest remonstrance, his own Government had taken f ter the enacting words, and to.insert thie following : 
away his right and his remedy, he continued to do what| « Thatthe President of the United States be authorized 
he ought, and pursued the course pointed out by his Go- | to direct any three of the Auditors‘of the. Treasury Be- 
vernment ; but, owing to circumstances wholly beyond | partment to examine and adjust. the claim of Richard. W. 
his contro], he failed of obtaining from Spain the evidence | Meade, under the eleventh article of the”Treaty of the 
required to establish his claim beforc the Board of Com-| 92d of February, 1819, between the’ United: States and 
missioners. . He had since drawn up a statement of his Spain, rejected by-the Board of Commissioners, for the 
case, and caused it to.be distributed among the members| want of any documents or evidence which the Spanish 
of this House. It was a case, certainly, of very great] Government was bound to furnish, and which had been 
hardship ; but yet, Mr. D. ‘said, he could not vote for the duly demanded of that Government, according to the pro- 
bill, because he thought it went on principles which | visions of ‘said treaty, by the United States, and not re- 
ought not to govern the House. He was aware that the | ceived before the 8th day of June, 1824, and report the 
amendment increased the number of judges, but it was | evidence at the next Congress; with the amount found 
liable to-the same objectionsas the bill—according to both, | due by them.” 
the finding of the Auditors, whether one or more, was to| > In support of this amendment, Mr. WHITTLESEY 
settle the claim, and whateyer they declared due, was said, that Meade was the only man who, having a claim 
thereupon to be paid'to-the claimant. Now, it was man- against Spain, had entreated his own Governrnent that it 
ifest, that, in order to an enlightened decision of this might not be included within the treaty stipulations ; and 
claim, a wide range of investigation was required. ‘The | if the United States had, against bis will, discharged Spain 
construction of a treaty, and the nature and extent of its | from the debt, Mr. W. said he was willing that this Go- 
provisions, was certainly not a question to be determined | vernment should pay it; and he therefore proposed, in 
bythe Auditors of the Treasury. It was not to be ex-| the amendment, that it be liquidated and paid. . But he 
pected, from the employment. of- those gentlemen, that | was not willing that all the Spanish claimants who had 
they were of course in possessiun of the various science been'rejected by the Commissioners, should come forward 
Necessary to the adjustment of such questions. . Without | and be put ona betterfooting than those whese claims bad 
any personal knowledge of these individuals, or the least! been paid in part under an award of the Commissioners. 
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formance of Judicial duties by such a body. He prayed’ 
gentlemen not to throw new difficulties in the way.of this 
claimant ; he thought the bill already interposed difficil- 
ties enough. : ties 

Mr. COCKE replied, that the honorable gentleman 
from Louisiana had at least enjoyed an. opportunity of dis- 
playing his knowledge of Spanish claims, For himself, 
he did not know with precision what kind of evidence it 
was that the Commissioners required. He had. supposed 
that the same sort of proof ought to be produced in sup- 
port of this claim, which had been demanded from other 
claimants in establishing theirs. He was now told that it 
would not do to produce the originals, because some of 
them might consist of the records of a foreign Court ; but 
did not this objection apply equally to the French claims? 
and yet the claimants there were required to produce the 
original papers. He could not see why the same rule 
might wot as well be applicd in the present case. He 
never could believe for a moment that the Commissioners 
had required improper kinds of evidence ; and why should 
not the House require the same as they ? In conclusion, 
Mr. C. said, that if Meade’s was a tenable claim, he cer- 
tainly did not desire to oppose it. It seemed, however, 
to him, that, after having occupicd a whole evening 
in debate, the subject was not yet understood. Gentle- 
men required evidence in support of the claim, and yet it 
was not to be such evidence as the Commissioners requir- 
ed ; ifnot, he could not well conccive what evidence it 
wasto be. 

Mr. DRAYTON observed that it was certainly very 
proper that those who were to decide on this claim should 
see the whele of the evidence on which it rests, and he 
did not doubt it would be sent in such a formas would en- 
able them to decide with fairness and intelligence ; but it 
certainly was not necessasy to this end that the identical 
original papers should be sent to this country ; if such evi- 
dence were furnished as satisfied thg Auditors, he pre- 
sumed it was enough. He took it for granted that the 
present amendment would not prevail. 

‘rhe question being then taken, the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. COCKE was rejected, 

On the question of ordering the bil to be engrossed 
for a third reading, Mr. WICKLIFFE required the, yeas 
and nays, but a sufficient number did not rise to authorize 
them. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, without a division. 


Mr. FORSYTH observed, in reply, that he held in his 
hand a list of six claims, all which were similarly situatéd | 
to this of Meade’s, all resting on evidence to be furnished 
by Spain. The question, therefore, involved in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, was, whether 
this one claim ought to be separated from all the rest, and 
paid, while the rest were neglected? — f 

Mr. WICKLIFFE suggested to Mr. WHITTLESEY 
to substitute the word “ evidence” for that of ‘ facts,” in 
the amendment he had offered ; and he accepted this as a 
modification. 

Mr. EVERETT said that the other claimants, whose 
names had been read by the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia, all thought they stood on the same footing with 
Meade, and had no reason to expect that a discrimination 
should be made in his favor. In some of these cases, 
though the amount of the claim was less, the hardship en- 
dured was even greater than that of Mr. Meade ; in one 
case, particularly, where the evidence had all been pro- 
cured from Spain, but arrived on the very day that the 
Commission closed. Why should that case be set aside, 
as it must be, if the amendment were adopted. ‘There 
was nothing either in the facts, or in the principle of the 
case, which ought to exclude it. Me hoped the amend- 
ment would not be adopted. ; 

Mr. MARVIN said he could see no material difference 
between the amendment and the bill, except as it referred 
to Meade’s case. As the bill now stood, the evidence 
must all be reported to Congress, and when it comes, it 
will be referred to a committee of the House. If other 
claims of the same kind were preferred, they would go 
with their evidence to the same committec.. 

After a few words of explanation from Mr. FORSYTH, 

The question was taken, and the amendment rejected, 
without a division. 

Mr. COUKE now moved that the evidence to be re 
ported by the Auditors should consist of the original pa- 
pets lüd before the Spanish Cemmissioners. 

“Mrs FORSYTH observed that it was impossible to say 
whether the originals would cver come here. Some of 
them formed a part of the records of Spanish Courts or 
Tribunals, The gentleman, be presumed, did not mean 
that these Courts must send their records to this: country 
The papers were promised by Spain; Lut she was under 
no obligation, that he knew of, to send the identical pieces 
of paper that had been submitted to her by Mr. Meade. 
If certified copies were furnished, he presumed it was all 
that could be demanded. Corgress would still have be- 
fore it the evidence in support of the claim, and if the 
originals did not come, the reason, he presumed, would 
be given. , N 

Mr. COCKE then proposed to vary his motion, so as to 
require the same evidence as bad been required by the 
Commissioners. i 3 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said, that this exemplified, in the 
strongest manner, the utter unfitness and inability of Con- 
gress to become judges in private claims. If the motion 
now made should prevail, the evidence furnished will be 
in the Spanish language, and he for one would like to be 
present when the claim came to be decided. He should 
like to see the Spanish papers submitted, for instance, to 
the honorable gentleman from ‘Tennessee. He presumed 
the first thing to be done would be to swear an interpre- 
ter. ‘The next step must be to send for witnesses to prove 
that the evidence was taken according to the Spanish 
law. These records, according to the Spanish style, ; 4 
were all voluminous; be presumed there was not one of | nister, rendered by him to the Department, covering a 
the examinations that would not occupy several quires of | charge for one thousand dollars puid his Secretary ; and 
paper. Now, without going farther, he would ask the the travelling expenses of his family from St. Petersburgh 
wentleman whether the claim of an individual, in which | to Paris.” : a 
his all was involved, was to be decided before such a tri- | The motion prevailed—A yes 75, Noes 45. 

Dunal as this House, on such evidence? He entered | Mr. INGILAM offered the following amendment ' 
now, and would forever enter, his protest against the per- + c Also, what sum was received by him from the United 


Tursnay, Fen. 27, 1827. 
ACCOUNTS OF MR. ADAMS. 


Mr. DWIGHT, after leave obtained, moved the consi- 
deration of the following resolution, offered by him yes- 
terday : 

«e Resolved, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to inform this House whether the accounts of John 
Quincy Adams, Envoy Extraordinary andłMinister Pleni- 
potentiary to St. Petersburgh, Ghent, and London, con- 
tained any charge made by him for travelling back from 
Ghent to St. Petersburgh : and whether, in any of his 
accounts rendered to said Department, while Minister 
aforesaid, any charge was made by him for his travelling: 
expenses from St. Petersburg to Amsterdam, from thence 
to Ghent, Paris, and Havre, secking a passage to the 
United States. And that the Secretary be directed to 
transmit to this House a copy of the account of said Mi- 
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States for his services and for his personal expenses, from 

‘the date of his appointment to the Ghent Mission, until 
the 21st day of February, 1817, designating the respec- 
tive accounts separately. “Also, a statement of the items 
comprising the sum of $3,061 01, purporting to have 
been allowed for his contingencies at Ghent ; and, also, 
whether any, and, if any, what, sum has been received 
by any public Minister of the United States, for office 
rent, under the head of contingencies, and when and to 
whom such charge was first allowed.” . 

Mr. DWIGHT said, he could not consent to adopt, as 
his own, the amendment to his resolution, offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. He had, himself, a speci- 
fic object in view, and he feared that the amendment of 
the gentleman, so far from enabling him to obtain his ob- 

‘ject, would confound that with the various objects èm- 
braced by the amendment, and, at this period of the 
session, prevent the correction of a misstatement, which 
had gone forth to the country in the remarks of the gen- 
tleman himself, as published the other day. 

His object, he confessed, by the resolution he had sub- 
mitted, was, to ascertain, among other things, what foun- 
dation there might be, in fact, for the assertion of the 
gentleman, that the late Minister to St. Petersburg had, 
as the gentleman asserted, made a charge for the expen- 
ses of à journey from Ghent to St. Petersburg, which 
journey was confessedly never made by that Minister. 
He had not himself, owing to the pressure of business in 
the House at that time, heard the remarks of the gentle- 
man, but, upon observing them in the report of the suc-. 
ceeding day, they had produced upon his mind a strong 
‘impression, which required an investigation into facts af- 
fecting the reputation of a distinguished public servant. 

He had made that investigaticn as far as it became an 
individual to do so, and he could now assure the House, 
that the answer to the call which he had laid upon the 
table, would demonstrate that no such charge as the gen- 
tleman had alluded to, had been made by the individual 
to whom the gentleman had alluded. The gentleman 
had said, that the charge of 886 dollars was made by the 
Minister for a journey from Ghent back to St. Petersburg, 
which journey the Minister had never made. Now, sir, 
if this be true, the gentleman owed it to himself and the 
House to bring it before the nation. Aye, sir, and he 
ought long since to have done so : for he founds his pre- 
sent charge upon the report of the Treasury Department 
to this House in the session of 1825, which evidence, if 
he mistook not, was embodied in a report made at that 
session by the gentleman himself, as Chairman of the 
Committee upon the claim of the late President of the 
United States. He had now the pleasure to assure the 
House thatthe answer to the call which he had submit- 
ted, unless he was very much deceived, would show that 
no charge of the kind alluded to by the honorable gen- 
tleman had ever been made. 

He would produce the evidence to show that the gen- 
tleman had mistaken the mode of stating the accounts at 
the Department, for the charges of the Minister himself. 
It would appear, ashe confidently believed, that, so far 
from having charged the expenses of a journey from 
Ghent to St. Petersburg, which he never made, Mr. 
Adams had, in the original account rendered by him, sim- 
ply charged the amount of the unavoidable expenses of 
the journey of his family from St. Petersburg to Paris. 

if any body doubted the correctness of this charge, 
“they had but to recur to similar charges made by Messrs. 
Gallatin and Bayard, his associates at the mediation mis- 
sion, and he will find them nearly the same in amount, 
and sanctioned by the Treasury Department. The sum 

last alluded to, the House will at once perccive, was much 
less in amount than the ordinary one of a quarter’s salary, 

which, acéording to all usages of the Government, were 

“allowed to every Minister on relinquishing a mission 
abroad. 


To the usual allowance of a quarter’s salary, if he did 
not misunderstand the accounts, Mr. Adams had made no 
submissions, contenting himself with receiving the actu- 
al expenses of his family from St. Petersburg to-Ghent, 
which he had a right to presume would not be objected 
to, because a quarter’ssalary was usually allowed to cover 
those expenses, and because the expenses in this case did 
net amount to so much by far as the quarter’s salary 
would have done. It is true the accounting, officers of 
the ‘Treasury Department stated the accounts différently, 
but it did not vary the amount, and to this circumstance 
the error into which the honorable ‘gentleman had fallen 
was principally to beattributed. The other circumstance 
to which the gentleman adverted, and in regard to which, 
he was pleased to say, that it was wholly inexplicable 
to him—was the charge of onc thousand dollars “ for tra- 
velling expenses from St. Petersburg to Amsterdam, 
thence to Ghent, Paris, and Havre, seeking a passage to 
the United States.” Now he would only say, in reply to 
this, that the charge was wholly a mistake in the Depart- 
ment ; and nothing like it had ever been made by the 
Minister for himself. 

It was true he had paid the sum of 1,000 dollars for the 
Government to his Secretary, on his return home by the 
route mentioned, and the settlement by the Department 
had long ago sanctioned that payment. He presumed 
the-gentleman would not persist in considering the charge 
adverted to as still unanswerable, But the honorable 
gentleman had, onthe publication of his second day’s 
remarks, made a charge of a still more extraordinary cha- 
racter; and one which he confessed himself entirely at 
a loss to account for. s A 

The honorable gentleman nad asserted that Mr. Adams 
had, in the course of one year, reccived from the Ameri- 
can Government the sum of twenty-seven thousand dol- 
lars; and this, the gentleman seemed to suppose, was 
paid in 1813, in the shape of two outfits and one year’s 
salary. He said he was entirely at a loss to account for 
the error into which the honorable gentleman had fallen. 
The slightest recollection of the historical facts would 
convince the gentleman that he had crowded into the 
short space of one year, the circumstances attending five 
of our most important missions to Russia and England. 
It will be recollected that Mr. Adams had been several 
years Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Evtraordinary 
to St. Petersburg, when Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard 
were joined with him to negotiate the’ peace with Eng- 
land, under the mediation of the Emperor of Russia, in 
1815. Owing to the refusal of England to accept that 
mediation, the negotiation was transferred to Gottenburg, 
and afterwards to Ghent, with the addition of Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Russell, at which last place the present treaty of 
peace was concluded, From thence one Commissioner 
repaired to. Paris, awaiting the receipt of instructions to 
the British Commissionérs to conclude with us a commer- 
cial treaty, for which our Commissioners, Messrs. Adams, 
Gallatin, and Clay, had already reccived the instructions 
of their Government. The instructions of England were 
at last given, and the negotiations transferred to London. 
About this period, Mr. Adams received his appointment 
of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of St. James. 

“Now, sir, I aver, that, in these five most interesting, 
difficult, and important missions, Mr. Adams, so far from 
having received 27,000 dollars, in any one year, although, 
‘atthe same time, he performed the functions of Minister 
at two Governments, never received more than the usual 
sum allowed for a salary in any one year; and that, in 
five missions, he only received his outfit on his mission to 
St. Petersburg, on the mediation mission there, some 
years afterwards, and his mission to England in 1815. 
Here, then, sir, instead of receiving, according to usage, 
an outfit upon each mission, Mr. Adams, unlike many 
other Ministers, hadseryed upon two important missions 
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abroad, without any outfit at all. He concluded with a 
hope that the resolution would be adopted, and this im- 
portant information obtained. i y f 

Mr. INGHAM replied. He had heretofore said, that 
there was one item in the account which he could not 
comprehend. As the gentleman was calling for informa- 
tion in reference to this account, he should be glad to 
aget a little more than he proposed, The gentleman 

Sants to be informed, whether our Minister charged cer- 
tain moneys in his account. $, said Mr. INenam, have 
always been in the habit of thinking that payment is the 
more material part in all money transactions. The reso- 
lution asks only for charges; now, it may be, that the 
Auditor, from various considerations, may be induced to 
allow what has never actually becn charged—nay, it may 
be, that he thrusts into an account, some items against 
the will of the claimant. The material fact in this matter 
is, whether money has been paid for a journey that ne- 
ver was actually made. But there are some other items 
in the account, which T should also like to see explained. 
1 did not say they are not susceptible of satisfactory ex- 
planation : I hope they will be so explained. All {said 
was, that this was a most extraordinary account, and that, 
for the payment of some parts of it, the law must have 
been greatly strained. 

Mr. DWIGHT referred to the document, and denied 
that it contained any thing to warrant the position of Mr. 
Incnam. Ile insisted that, though Mr. Adams had been 
employed in five several missions to foreign courts, he 
had received, in all, but three outfits, less travelling ex- 
penses than had been allowed to other Ministers. 

_ Mr. INGHAM said, he was sorry the gentleman could 
not accept the amendment as a modification ; but, how- 
ever that might be, he trusted the House would agree 
that the amendment ought tobe adopted. The remarks 
the gentleman had just made, went, of themselves, con- 
clusively to show, that something like this ought to have 
been proposed by the gentleman himself. Mr. I. said, in 
all his former remarks on this subject, he had spoken from 
the book ; all his observations had been based upon the 
document before the House. If that document was itself 
erroneous, and anew edition was required for the purpose 
of explaining it, that edition ought to extend to the 
whole ; the explanation should go to all the parts of the 
document. Nor could he conceive any reason why the 
gentleman should think of objecting to what was so ob- 
viously fair. The gentleman had contradicted his ‘asser- 
tion, that the Minister in question had received $27,000 
in one year: but, Mr. I. said, he still believed that the 
assertion had been correct. He would not pretend to be 
able to state, precisely, the amount actually received ; 
but he was satisfied it was not less than the sum he had 
mentioned. The gentleman had said, that our Minister 
had received five different missions in one year :~— 

{Here Mr. DWIGHT explained : He had not said in one 
year, butthat these missions extended from 1809 to 1815.] 

Mr, I. resumed : He certainly had understood the gen- 
tleman to say so—and that this was his explanation in 
reply to the large sums received. If that was not his ex- 
planation, he did not know what other he had offered. 
But the gentleman had divided the mission to Gotten-| \ i ay NCES A Se i 
burgh and Ghent, into two missions. He believed, how- | 1$ the constant practice of tie Sen Ta pay twe 
ever, that, whether one or two, it would be found that j expenses actually incurred. eA Son e Ae nego- 
the several items he had mentioned, as going to make out | tiation at Ghent, if Mr. Adams nad returned bs his station 
the 27,000 dollars, had all ‘been received, within a year, | at St. Petersburg, he would of course ovat een are 
or very little more—it might possibly overrun by one or | to the expenses of that betes : Baton t ae uaan 
two months. Such, at least, appeared to be the fact, of the peace, he had conclu ee to terimnate ‘i tne 
from the document laid before the House. If any error|to Russia, and contemplate! returning to t i nied 
existed in the calculation, it, perhaps, arose from the | States. In this | last case, ies ing to usage, e eu c 
fault of the book. Ifa new addition was to be furnished, tae ean en ar a T : ne paces 

> one of the whole work. elieved, to € 42 , i xpenses 
he hoped STER said, that the subject on which this | incident to his return. ue he aooi Da nouer er 
resolution sought information, had been brought into de- his appointment as ee a Eng an d. having a ated 
bate, the other day, by way of illustration and argument, | sent to St. Petersburg for his family to J i 


while another question was under discussion. Common 
justice required, that, when used, for such a purpose; or 
indeed, for any purpose, the facts should be accurately 
and fairly stated. It was very easy, on such topics, to pro- 
duce wrong impressions, and often difficult to remove 
them when produced ; and justice and candor, therefore, 
required some degree of caution in whatever statements 
were made in such cases. f s 

He understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania to ar- 
gue the other day, that there were two things, in particu- 
lar, in Mr: Adams’ accounts, while Minister abroad, which 
were wrong, and could not be defended. The tendency 
of his remarks was (as it scémed to Mr. W.) to fix a de- 
gree of impropriety on Mr. Adams’ conduct, in regard 
to the commensation received by him for his services 
abroad. Now, itis due, in common justice, that the 
earliest opportunity should be taken to explain any thing 
which may need explanation, in order that unfounded 
“charges may be shown to be unfounded, and unjust pre- 
judices removed. 

One charge was this : ‘fhat there was a double charge 
for the same thing, viz : for Mr. Adams’ expenses in pro- 
ceeding from St. Petersburg to Ghent, in 1814, to join 
other American Ministers, to negotiate for peace with 
England. 

Now, in regard to this matter, the truth was, that Mr. 
Adams charged in the usual way, for his expenses in go- 
ing from St. Petersburg to Ghent. It so happened, that 
about the same time, he advanced to the Secretary of the 
Legation the sum of a thousand dollars, to pay the ex- 
penses of that Secretary, then abroad, to return to the 
United States, in his journey from St. Petersburg home, 
through France; it being during our war with England. 
But, by amere error in making out the accounts called 
for, at the Treasury, this sum of one thousand dollars was 
stated as paid to Mr. Adams, instead of being paid to the 
Secretary. This was a simple error in making out the 
paper; and its detection is thus easily and shortly made. 
So much for this charge. Jn this particular, at least, it 
will be allowed that there was no ground of complaint. 

Another charge was, that Mr. Adams had been paid 
for travelling expenses from Ghent back to St. Petersburg; 
whereas, in fact, he did not retura, but went to Paris, and 
thence proceeded on his new mission to London. 

The facts in relation to this matter, are these, as the 
papers and accounts will show : Mr. Adams was appoint- 
ed Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia in 1809. In 1813, 
a-special embassy, as the House would remember, was 
constituted by this Government, to treat for peace with 
England, at St. Petersburg, under the mediation of the 
Emperor. Mr. Adams, Mr. Gallatin, and Mr. Bayard con- 
stituted this mission. The two last mentioned gentlemen 
proceeded to St. Petersburg, and there joined their asso- 
ciate. But England declined to treat under the Empe- 
zors mediation, and the negotiation was transferred to 
Ghent. Of ®ourse the American Ministers repaired to 
Ghent ; butin going to Ghent, Mr. Adams did not cease 
to be Minister to Russia, nor did he break up his resi- 
dence at St. Petersburg. It was still considered as his 
regular station, and his family was left there while he 
went to Ghent, as on a special service. In such cases, it 
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For these expenses of bringing his family from St. Pe- 
tersburg, he made a charge, considering it as an expense 
necessarily fineident to his having been employed ona 
special service, anda special mission; during the time 
while he was still Minister at Russia. In this form his 
account was made out, and sent to the Treasury, in 1815, 
where it now is.. But the Treasury officers saw fit to put 
the account in a new form; and, instead of allowing the 
charge as he had made it, allowed it, or an equivalent for 
it, ina different form, viz : as for a reasonable allowance 
for his expenses. for his own return for his family to St. 
Petersburg. : els 

He, Mr. W., had already said, that, considering his 
mission as terminating at the peace, Mr. A. would have 
been entitled, according to-usage, toa much larger sum. 
The- Treasury officers, however, saw fit to allow him 
only as much as the necessary expenses of a journey back 
to St. Petersburg. K 

Now, he, Mr. W. did not see any thing wrong, or un-- 
reasonable, in the substance of this transaction. ‘There 
was certainly no apparent extravagance, nor any extra- 
ordinary amount of charge, in this respect; and as to the 
form of it, that was entirely the work of the Treasury, 
and Mr. Adams had nothing to do with it. His own ac- 
count speaks for itself. It states the claim exactly as it 
existed. It was for others to say whether it was allowa- 
ble, according to law and usage. They found it allowa- 
able according: to both law and usage, or a sum equiva- 
lent for it ; and.they re-formed ot reinstated the account |- 
in their own manner, and. according .to their own forms, 
and allowed it, with little or no variation from the amount. 
This amount appears to be about sixteen hundred dollars. 

This was the whole of the matter, and he, Mr. W., 
presumed there was no man in the House, or the coun- 
try, who could see in it any ground to charge the least 
degree of impropriety in the transaction. . 

For his gwn part, Mr. W. said, he felt a strong dispo- 
sition, in this, as in every other case, to guard the repu 
tation of public men against injustice. What he had 
done here, he should do in any case ; and as he had felt 
here, so he should feel in any case. 

Any gentleman who supposed there was any. thing 
wrong in the allowance made to Mr. Adams for his ser- 
vices in the Ghent negotiation, would do well to compare 
these allowances with what had been made to other indi- 
viduals, for similar services. Mr. Adams had been em- 
ployed ten or eleven months, he believed, on this service, 
and as far as he, Mr. W., could learn, his charges for 
expenses did not exceed five or six thousand dollars. He 
doubted not it would tarn out, if it were looked into, that 
in other cases the allowance had been greater in propor- 
tion to the time. The gentleman from Pennsylvania had 
latterly had occasion to look into these matters, and he 
could probably say what was the charge of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Pinckney, and of Mr. Monroe, respectively, for procced- 
ing to Spain on special missions, from thei® regular sta- 
tions in England. As faras. he, Mr. W., was informed, 
the allowances in these cases were nearly or quite twice 
as large, in proportion to the time employe in the ser- 
vice, as that made te Mr. Adams, He did not say this 
by way of intimating, however, that in these cases any 
thing improper had. been charged or allowed. 

[The hour allotted to resolutions having now expired, 
the consideratioh of this subject, for the day, terminated, ] 


BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 


‘Phe House then,on motion of Mr. TOMLINSON, went 
inte Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
MrgBARTLETT inthe chair, and took up the bill to 
regulate the commercial intercourse between the United 
States. and. Great Britain. - ak, 

Mr. MALLARY said, that, while the bill remained in 
is present form, it would have hisdecided opposition, It 
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_perity and power. 


contained provisions. which were partial and unjust, whe- - 
ther they regarded. England or sections of the United 
States. His intention was to make-some remarks on the 
general policy of. the. measure, and to propose some 
amendment, thaj would confine its operation within the 
range of the British order, which the bill before us pre- 
tends to resist. Tt is.defendéd on the ground. of retalia- 
tion. Keep it within the just limits of retaliation and it 
should have his cordial support. a d 

Mr. M. expressed his fullest confiđence in the zęal and 
talents of the Administration to sustain the interests and 
honor of the country. It had used its best exertion to 
avoid the difficulty in which we were involved, The 
causes of the present differences with England, lie deep- 
er than the pretended delay, on our part, to accept of her 
terms of commercial mercy. They have long been silent- 
ly and seeretly working in her bosom. On ho portion of 
the globe does England look with a sterner brow than on 
the United States. Her eye is fastened on us, as a most 
dangerous rival. Our power by land and sea is daily dis- 
turbing ‘the imagination of her statesmen. ‘The English 
press is daily uttering the most dismal predictions of the 
dangers to which she is exposed from our growing pros- 
Whenever she can strike us, without 
inflicting a triple wound upon herself, she does strike. 
Gur commerce, navigation, manufactures, are most ex- 
posed to her aim. Upon these she can and docs act, with 
all her skill, and talents, and policy, directed by the keen- 
est jealousy. Even her most enlightened ministers in- 
dulge in language which plainly indicates a desire to limit 
our advancing greatness. and prosperity. Under such 
circumstances, can we be so blind and stupid as to sup- 
pose, that we may. lean, with security, on the good will 
and magnanimity of that country ? “Phat we can safely 
adopt her counsel and advice as`to the policy, we. should 
pursue? ‘Phat we are to receive, with enthusiasm, the 
maxims which she prescribes for others, and which she 
dare not follow herself? Under such feclings, the United 
States can expect but little from England, but insidious 
hostility, not condemned, perhaps, by the letter ofthe laws 
of nations, but as dangerous to our prosperity as open 
warfare. 

Under the influence of such feelings and views towards 
the United. States, the recent interdict of our navigation 
from the British West India islands was proclaimed. Jt 
was a deliberate act. lts consequences have been well 
considered. ‘The dangers to which the Colonies were 
exposed have been measured. Determined, preparation 
for consequences is undoubtedly made. The course of 
the United States has also been anticipated. The British 
Government well remember when we once adopted suc- 
cessful retaliation. We boasted of having compelled her 
to yield. British statesmen will not readily submit to a 
second hamiliation. ; : ; 

Mr. M. said, when the causes of the present state of 
things were considered, the small amount of trade be- 
tween the. United States and the British West Indies 
compared with that of the mother country and the rest 
of the world—the ease with which England could pro- 
vide an equivalent for the loss of our trade—the choice 
of some more favorite nation, on which she could bestow 
what she callsa boon, he had doubts whether the pro- 
posed measure would not prove abortive. But as the 
navigating interest demanded retaliation, broad only as 
the injury it had received, he was willing to give sucha 
messure his support. Whether the bill now under con- 
sideration was such, he would endeavor to examine. 

the honorable Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce [Mr. ‘Tomzrysox? complains that the course of 
England does not comport with the “ enlightened princi- 
ples of the present age.” Now, sir, as to the enlighten- 
ed principles of the present age, no: statesman yet has 
been able fully to definethem. ` If the honorable gentle- 
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man Said that England has long been preaching doc- 
trines for other nations to follow, which she never did 
and never will follow herself, he would have been much 
more intelligible. We all know the great parade she has 
been making, for the last ten or twenty years, about en- 
lightened principles. Why? Other nations began to imi- 
tate ‘her example. She saw herself turned out of doors 
by the old and-powerful nations of Europe. 
lamentations began. They have been echoed, wherever 
her interests could stimulate a voice, or a belief in the 
soundness of her doctrines existed. But what has she 
done? What have the United States gained by her won- 
derful display of “the enlightened principles of the pře- 
sent age??? Will she give us a gimblet in exchange for 
the great staples of the Northern and Middle States? 
Has she not recently closed the Canadas to some of the 
_most important branches of our trade? Has she not, with 
a single word, ordered our navigation out of her West 
Indies, while her halls of legislation are vocal with the 
glorious praises of commercial emancipation. We, also, 
are now preparing a noble commentary. The very bill 
under consideration is a grand exposition. of “ the en- 
lightened principles of the present age.” One day we 
are lauding the example of England to the skies, for her 
generous conduct to the world; the next we are called 
on to retaliate for some illiberal act which disgraces those 
“enlightened principles,” which many pretend so much 
to admire. Tf seems that she may assail our agriculture 
and manufactures with perfect impunity. It is all well. 
if she touches our navigation, it is like treading on a 
gouty toe. Her policy, however, cannot be misunder- 
stood. She concentrates, first, her primary interests un- 
der the guardianship of her own power. She brings all 
the resources of her dependencies under her own con- 
trol—concentrates, as far as possible, in a circle, all that 
can afford her independence, wealth, strength, and gran- 
deur. 1f she holds out some favor to Ireland, to the Ca- 
nadas, to her Colonies generally, and removes from them 
the shackles of ancient tyrrany, this is liberal—magnani- 
mous! If she takes a load from the backs of her own 


stibjects which is crushing them to the dust, we then hear 
Her ex- 


of her devotion to “enlightened principles !” 
ample isa sound one : her precepts ruin to all who follow 
them. 

Mr. M. said, he wonld indulge in a further remark. 
Our own history, since the Revohition, should be a con- 
stant monitor. With England we have had more perplexi- 
ties and difficulties than with all the world besides, ‘The 


West India trade had always been an endless source of 


embarrassment. We have „legislated and negotiated, 
{imes without number, and still we find ourselves in a 
worse condition than ever ‘Che sooner we regulate our 
affairs so as to escape from the chains of her interests, 
the fangs of her policy, the better for our country. 

Mr. M. said he would refer to the value of the British 
West India trade. It will enable the Committee to de- 
termine how far the interior interests of the country should 


he sacrificed to aid the scaboard in the present project of 


retaliation. 

‘The average ‘exports of domestic produce from the 
United States to the British West India Islands, for se- 
veral years past, per annum, were $1,770,000 

"To allother West India Islands - 8,790,000 

England imports from her West Indrės _ 35,000,000 
‘This statement shows the relative value of the West 

Indja trade. Our trade tothe Biitish West Indies is about 

one-fifth of the amount with the others. It is only one- 

twenticth that England enjoys. By withdrawing our 
trade altogether, it would seem that the British West In- 
dies might still survive. In order, therefore, to have 
some prospect of success, another portion of the country 
must be dragged into the measure. The justice of this 
the Committee will decide. f 


-gation will still be employed. 


British Colonial Trade. [H. of R. 
The export trade with the Canadas, in 1825, 
was se -> - - - $1,780,000 
In 1826, - ` - - - 1,813,000 
We exported in the latter year 
Wheat - - - $8,828 
Flour - - - 80,504 
Ashes - -. * $26,502 
Then her Lumber - - - 127,505 
$ 493,339 


The balance is made up in butter, cheese, live stock, 


seythes, &c. &c., almost exclusively for the use of the 


People of Canada. The imports into the United States 
are estimated not to exceed four or five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, in the produce of the colonies or mother 
country. 

‘Mr. M. said be would now compare the trade of the 
sea-board to the West Indies, with the trade of the inte- 
rior to the Canadas. We can then see the policy, the 
justice, of one being involved in the fate of the other, 

The trade and navigation of the sea-board find a thou- 
sand markets. The whole world, almost, is before them. 
If one market is closed, a choice of the rest canbe made. 
If we lose the whole of the British West India trade, it 
is but a trifle, compared with the immense amount be- 
sides. But, even this will not follow: If we leave the 
subject as it now is, the British will bring and carry.— 
Our produce will enjoy the same market it now posses- 
ses. Suppose we exclude British vessels, what then? 
We do not lose the market for our produce. Our navi- 
Supplies will be transpor- 
ted to some free port, thence re-shipped in English ves- 
sels to English islands. ‘This was done before-—will be 
done again. Ina short time business will take new chan- 
nels, and suffer but little interruption. My authority for 
these remarks is derived from gentlemen well acquainted 
with West India affairs. 

Mr. Matrany then requested the attention of the 
Committec to the Canada trade. It comprises articles, 
in general, that can find a market in that quarter alone. 
They are often produced remote from navigable waters. 
Many are adapted to that market only. Upper Canada 
is almost exclusively supplied with salt from Western 
New-York. Various articles of hardware, cottons, of 
domestic manufacture, tobacco, enter into the trade. 
From the Vallcy of Lake Champlain, Jive stock, toa con- 
siderable amount, reaches the markets of Montreal and 
Quebec. Cut off this branch of business, and, at a sins 
gle blow, you ruin the whole frontier. You will spread 
desolation along a linc of two or three hundred miles, 
and decp into the heart of the country. For what? 
Not to save fifty or sixty thousand tons of navigation ; 
not to save the freight of voyages to the West Indies ; 
not to save a market of one or two millions of produce ; 
but for the difference between dircet and circuitous trade. 
But it is said, the honor of the Nation is concerned. Re- 
taliation is demanded. If so, make it effectual. Strike 
where you will be felt. Apply the blows where sensa- 
tion exists. Stop afew English looms, embargo your 
London and Liverpool packets, and not sacrifice your 
frontier fellow citizens, who are yct struggling with the 
forests. 

Mr. Marrany observed, that he had made these re- 
marks to show the injustice of involving the trade with 
the Canadas in the West India question. 

There was a particular feature of the bill to which he 
would now call the attention of the Committee. Itis 


‘the exclusion of our intercourse, by navigation, with Low- 


er Canada, while Upper Canada is untouched by the bill. 
The valley of Lake Champlain is to be, in effect, exclu- 
ded from the Canada ‘Trade, while the People of the 
Western part of New-York, and the Western States, are 
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not interrupted. The latter will have all the benefits of 
trade on the great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, while 
the People of Vermont, and a small part of New-York, 
will be excluded from the Canadian markets. Why this 
strangé, partial, unjust preference, given to one part of 
our frontier over the other? Weare told, that the mea- 
sure means retaliation. We exclude British navigation 
because they have excluded ours from the West Indies. 
How does this apply to Lake Champlain? Americans 
own all the navigation on that Lake. Nota British ves- 
sel is engaged in the trade. This is retaliation with a 
vengeance. We haye two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty vessels of different sizes. The British not one, 
On. the upper Lakes, British navigation is quite, or near- 
ly equal to the American. There navigation is untouch- 
ed. There the Committee on Commerce kindly allows 
no interruption to British navigation. Retaliation spends 
its power exclusively on our own, on Lake Champlain. 
Injustice never appeared more conspicuous in any mea- 
sure. Mr. M. said he would not charge the Committee, 
or any member of it, with total ignorance of the busi- 
ness and trade of the frontier ; but it was apparent, that 
some strange views of policy were entertained. What 
could be the motive ? Was it that the interests of the 
valley of Lake Champlain could be attacked with impu- 
nity? That the small influence of that portion of the 
country, on this floor, would be neither heard nor felt ? 
Was the. Committee so fearful of the Western part of 
New-York, that it dare not require that portion of the 
country, to join.in. retaliation ? Was it to give the Peo- 
ple of the Western part of New-York the whole of the 
Canada trade, while the People around Lake Champlain 
would be compelled to pay toll to the Northern Canal, 

. and find their only market in the great emporium ? Yet, 
Sir, this is a great national measure, as we are repeated- 
ly told, and. the comparatively small portion of the coun- 
‘try to which I have referred, is alone called on to suffer 
in the cause of what gentlemen please to call national 
honor and national dignity. Touch an old brig in some 
of our ports on the sea board, and the nation is called on 
to avenge its wounded honor. Let foreign nations adopt 
a policy that spreads bankruptcy and ruin over the whole 
surface of the interior, it produces no commiseration, no 
sympathy, no aid fromthe lords of commerce in Pearl 
street or Broadway. We are haughtily told that the suf- 
ferings of the interior are only the natural “ revulsions of 
trade.” With hard work, rigorous privation, and patient 
endurance, these evils will find a remedy. The repose 

a of the nation should not be disturbed with the contemp- 
tible complaints of afew millions, who may happen to 
live out of sight of the sea-board. 

The Committee on Commerce, however, have in this 
report, assigned a reason for this feature of their bill. 
The following is the language: “To prevent Great 
Britain from acquiring any advantage, by not including 
her continental colonies in the interdict already mention- 


ed, the Committee have deemed it expedient to extend | 
the interdict they propose to those colonies, except Up- 
per Canada. The United States cannot permit an intér- 
course, not only partial in its character, but which would 
unavoidably -prove, as it was manifestly designed to be, 
injurious to navigation.” 

The argument, then, is, that our trade with Lower 
Canada may give employment to British shipping. Let 
this, said’ Mr. M. be examined fora moment. Let us see 
how deeply the Committee have investigated this sub- 
ject. Ashe had before said, our trade by water was 
carried on entitely by American vessels. The articles of 
that trade consist principally of live stock, some butter 
and cheese, a small quantity of leather, a little potash, 
anda few masts and spars. "These are almost exclusive- 
ly used'in Ganada. A very small portion may be sent to 
‘the niother country. Why should the Northern People 


or nae 

be cut off from supplying the English Canadas, while 
other parts of the country, more favorably placed, can 
suppy the English-and other West Indies? Why are 
they not allowed to trade at Montreal*or Quebec, as well 
as the. People of the great-emporium at Liverpool? Our 
lumber, which formerly went to Canada, now finds.a 
Southern market. “More wheat and flour are imported 
into Vermont, than exported any where. The valley of 
Lake Champlain sends scarcely any thing that enters into 
the West India trade. Had the Committee on Commerce 
well understood this, even the strongest desire'to compel 
us to trade with New-York, would not have demanded 
the sacrifice. : i 

Let us now examine the trade that descends the St. 
Lawrence. Tt is. principally from the north of New 
York, remote from Canals and navigable waters leading 
to the sea ports. Wheat and flour do not exceed, as has 
been stated, forty thousand dollars. For reasons which 
the Committee assign, a small portion, if any, of this 
reaches the West Indies. We have all heard that Amer- 
ican. flour is mixed with the Canadian, and sold as Cana- 
dian in the English markets. English ministers complain 
of this. Ashes are not employed in the West India trade. 
We export to Canada to the amount of three hundred 
and twenty-six thousand dollars ; lumber to the amount 
of one hundred and twenty-seven thousand dollars. This 
is almost wholly sent direct to England. The rest of the 
amount of exports is composed of various articles chiefly 
used by the People of Canada, But, it is ta be observed, 


that whatever is designed. for the West India market, is 


derived from that section of the country last mentioned. 
It may still be carried, as it now is, by either British or 
American vessels, near to the line of Lower Canada, and 
re-shipped in British boats suitable for descending the St. 
Lawrence, to Montreal and Quebec. Thus, Mr. M. re- 
peated, that while the navigation of Lake Champlain is 
interdicted to aid-retaliation, the trade of the other sec- 
tion of the country, which alone can possibly give sup- 
port and employment to British West India vessels, is 
left uncontrolled. 

it, then, said Mr. M. appears, that thé kind of Ame- 
rican produce exported into both the Canadas, suitable 
for the West India market, is trifling in amount. Two or 
three schooners would transport the whole. Even: the 
Committce on Commerce have proved to demonstration, 
that were the amount ten times greater than it is, no 
possible reason exists for interrupting the frontier trade. 
‘The Committee say in their report—‘‘ But, if the scat- ` 
tered population, and unproductive soil of the Continen- 
tal Colonies, did not prevent them from producing any 
considerable quantity of flour for exportation, there are 
insurmountable natural obstacles to thus supplying ‘the 
West India Islands with this article, in a manner suited to 
their wants. The time during which the river St. Law- 
rence is ¢lused by ice, it is believed, will average ‘more `` 
than six months in each year. Cottsequently, a portion 
of the bread stuffs carried from Canada, for the support 
of the West India Colonies: must remain in that hot cli- 
mate for a period of nearly eight months—being the pro. 
duce of the year preceding that of its exportation. The 
West Indian consumer must at all times have this article 
in a state of deterioration : and probably a large portion 
of it, by lying so long, would be rendered, by the heat of 
the climate, unfit for use. . Besides, British ships do not 
ordinarily make more than one voyage from Canada in a 
year, white from the United States, American vessels will, 
with ease, in the same time, make four voyages to the 
West Indies.” 3S 

The fact stated, said Mr.M. that our vessels can make 
four voyages, while vessels from Canada can make but 
one, proves the interdiction of any portion of the Canada 
trade, harsh, unjust, and oppressive. It also proves.that 
our Northern trade cannot be of the least benefit to British 
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West India navigation. Our flour willbe unfit for use. | 
Salted provisions are now excluded. But if they were 
not, the cost of transportation would so far exceed that 
from the United States, even by circuitous voyages, that 
no danger could be apprehended. What reason, then, | 
can exist, for making the Northern people suffer, when | 
it has no connexion with the great objectin view ? lt has | 
been, it is true, intimated that the Canadas will feci the | 
i 


wound, Their complaints will reach the ear of the mo- 


ther country. She will give up the contest. This-is al 
fallacy. England has long been pursuing a course to | 


render the Canadas independent of the United States. 
Her Colonial law of 1825 is conclusive evidence of this. 

The very act, against which we are now fulminating our i 
wrath, is another step, taken by England, to free her: 
Colonies from all dependence on this country. We but | 
aid her efforts, when we attempt to deprive them of sup- | 
plies, which she allows them to receive. The Canadas ; 
are rapidly advancing. ‘They never made greater pro- | 
gress than during the two last years. ‘Lhe effect of ex 
eluding the frontier trade will be like cutting our own 
throats for the sake of scratching our neighliors. 

Mr. M. said he had thus endeavored to show the value 
of the Canada trade; as relates to our exports—~the im- 
portance it was to the Northern people—the folly of ad- | 
ding to its embarrassments. He would now endeavor to 
show the value of the returns from Canada, both to the in- 
terior and seaboard. This would not have bcen so ma- | 
terial had it been correctly represented. Unfavorable im- 
pressions had been made. Whether they originated in | 
total ignorance, heedless inattention, or from any other į 
cause, he should not pretend to say. ‘Those impressions 
had been derived from a source whence more correct 
statements might have been expected. 

Mr. M. repeated, that the exports into the Canadas 
were about $ 1,800,000jannually. The imports of British 
and Canadian products might amount to aboat four or 
five hundred thousand dollars. The difference appeared 
to be the balance of trade in our favor. ‘This balance has 
been accounted for by the honorable gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Caxnrevene] and a member of the Committce 
on Commerce. He often seems to bear the whole com- 
mercial world on his shoulders. Nothing appears to es- 
cape his piercing ken. Nothing arises about trade and 
commerce, and navigation, and manufactures, and agri- 
culture, but what comes within the grasp of his capacious | 
mind. He aloné seems capable of informing us, directing 
us, and teaching us, whatis proper to be known. \ 

On another occasion, on a different subject, he 
best to give us some precious information about the Ca. 
nada trade. The candor, the fairness, the intelligence of | 
the honorable gentleman, will be more apparent from a! 
passage of his speech, [which Mr. M. read.] The honor- | 
able gentleman from the great commercial emporium, | 
{Mr. C.] after speaking of the dangers of illicit trade, 
arising trom high dutics, especially along the northern | 
frontier, says, ‘Those who are disposed to treat this | 
s question lightly, (the woollens bill) would do well to | 
“look into the actual condition of commerce on our in-| 
‘¢land frontier. What revenue have we collected for 
“three years past on the Canadian frontier ?”? 

From the statement made by the honorable gentleman, | 
it appears that there was collected, for the three last | 
years: . 

dn Vermont. New York. Ohio. 
$17,662 68 $23,059 40 $972 17 

He says, ‘fwe cannot part with our fractions.” 

tHe then says, ‘This, too, in a trade in which our law- 
«ful exports now amount annually to near two millions | 
tof dollars; „including near half a million of dollars in 
‘specie. ‘Phe total amount of revenuc annually collected 
on our whole inland frontier, averages less than four- 
s teen thousand dollars! And the average revenue annu- 
WL—O4 


Vou. 


| domineering spirit of the mighty emporium. 
‘start agents would use the same, whenever they feared 


| smuggling, À ) 
i any unbiassed mind, the negative. 
thought | 


| deprived the g 


“ally collected on all ad valorem articles in the State of 
“ Vermont is twenty-two hundred and twenty-nine dol” 
“ Jars and thirty-three cents. 1t matters not to the honor 
“able gentleman from Vermont, the Chairman of the 
“Committee on Manufactures, bow much duty you im- 
“pose, nor what you prohibit. He represents a State 
“ bordering on Canada, within about thirty miles cf Mon- 
“treal, with no impediment to commerce but an imapin- 
“ary boundary line drawn through a wilderness. ‘fhe 
“ gentleman zealously advocates your 100 per cent. duty 
« onthe Middle, Southern,and Western States. Ittouches 
not Vermont. In proportion to thé extent of the pro- 
“ hibition, will those whom he represents enjoy the pe- 
“culiar privilege of consumption, without the disagree- 
“Cable incumbrance of taxation’? ‘hese remarks, said 
Mr. M., were made with all the confidence and assurance 
ofan oracle. They were made as if the honorable gen- 
tleman understood the subject. It is precisely the lau- 
guage the humble interior may expect from the proud, 
British up- 


the loss of their occupation. Fhe honorable gentleman 
informs us, that ‘about two millions of lawful exports” 
go into Canada. On our imports we raise only $14,000 
of revenue. Ie more than insinuates that the remainder. 
of our imports are introduced without the ‘disagreeable 
incumbrance of taxation ;” that is, the great proportion of 
the returns for our exports are smuggled into the United 


| States. He does not deny this inference from his remarks. 


This, then, is the information he gives us from the boast- 
ed stores of his commercial kiówiedge. Presuming this 
is all he knows about the subject, Mr. M. said he would 
attempt to correct his errors; not that he bad the pre- 
sumption to suppose he could enlighten the mind of the 
henoreble gentleman, but he might be able to satisfy some 
others, ‘The charge is, that our lawful experts are about 
two millions. We lawfully import British merchandise, 
which affords $ 14,000 revenue, and smuggle the balance 
of our returns! Upon what evidence docs the honorable 
gentleman make this serious charge upon a numcrous 


_ body of the people of his own and a neighboring State ? It 


rests upon his own assertion. What ean be the object? 
It seems to be that the frontier people should be brought 
under the salutary restraints of the immaculate purity of 
the city of New York. 

Mr. Mausany said, he would first deny the charge of 
and would cyen prove, to the satisfaction of 
He admitted that there 
was a time when that offence did exist to a most alarming 
extent. It was when cmbargoes, restrictions on cout 
merce, existed. ‘The greatest villains and despcradogs in 
that business came from the commercial cities on the sca- 
board, They perpetrated the most shocking violations of 
the laws of the State and Union. Now, neither the occa- 


i sion nor fact exists to an extent worth the notice of even 


a calculator of fractions. 

fhe balance of trade 
by remittances in specic. 
any thing about the trad 


in our favor is made up, in part, 

Every one knows, who knows 
e, specie, to a great amount, is 
constantly brought from Canada into the country, Our 
banks derive a great supply from that quarter. Did they 
depend on Boston or New York they would be ruined in 
aweek. Our famers and traders are constantly sending 
their produce to the Canada markets, and uniformly re- 
ceive specie or bills on our commercial citics. 

The returns are also made in bills of exchange on Bos- 
ton, or New York, or Albany, to a much greater amount 
than is received in specie. Mr. Maipary said, he would 
state one fact—it existed under the honorable gentleinan’s 
own nose, when he was in the emporium, H is surprising? 
it should have escaped his notice. ‘True, it night have 
entleman of the pleasure of casting un- 


founded imputations on the people of the frontier, but it 
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might have saved him, on this occasion at least, from the | temptible matter. . Building a ship to bring it from a fo- 
charge of fallibility. A single house, and the authority is ; reign country is a grand national affair ! 
before me, in the city of New York, which the gentleman Shipbuilding, all allow, is agreat and important manu- 
represents, accepted and paid, for each of the three last | facture. American artisans and mechanics have the full 
years, bills and drafts from Canada to the amount of one | monopoly. It is almost wholly confined to the seaboard. 
million two hundred thousand dollars! To this might be | Its protection is as steadfast as the Government. T he 
added hundreds of thousands besides, received and paid | commercial interest watches over it with parental fond- 
by others. These drafts and bills pass into the hands of | ness and solicitude. It affords the same advantages to 
country merchants, and are remitted to the sea-board in | the cities as other manufaciures would afford to the inte- 
payment for merchandise, distributed through the in-/ rior ofthe country. H employs thousands, and distributes 
terior of the country. These facts, which cannot be de- | capital among vast multitudes of the industrious plasses 
nied, Mr. MALLARY said, he trusted would exhonerate the of the community. 
people of the frontier from the imputations so ungener- Mr. M. said, this was not mentioned with any hostile 
ously cast upon them, The gentleman should not mea- | feelings towards that noble employment. He was proud 
sure the moral character of the people of the interior of of American skill so triumphantly displayed in that branch 
the country by the standard of Wall street. It is truly | of business. fts popularity often enables it to command 
astonishing, that, when the gentleman was so careful in other interests of the nation to come to its aid when in 
his speech on the hateful tariff, as to be unwilling to difficulty, however remote may be the connexion be- 
«part with fractions” he should slide over millions with- |tween them. It is the last to come to the aid of others. 
out winking! The gentleman from New York is also op- | It demands reciprocity for itself. When the interests of 
posed to high ‘duties, lest the morals of the Northern peo. | the interior ask reciprocity, it repels them with a cold 
ple should be contaminated with the vices and crimes of | and heartless disdain. 
ilicit trade ; yet, to mend the matter, and save our morals, Mr. M. said he would cheerfully support any reasona- 
he proposes, in substance, to abolish our commerce alto- | ble measure to sustain our navigation, But to demand 
gether !! This may betrue wisdom, yet itis tobe doubted ice the frontier the sacrifice of a trade on which it mainly 
whether the dull optics of the North can discover it. if} depends, and with which our sea-board navigation has no 
ĮI was allowed to guess, said Mr. M. why the Canada trade | connexion, is asking too much. Other interests on the 
is so jealously watched out of doors, itis that the dealers | sea-board, with which our navigation is intimately con- 
of the emporium want the handling of the two millions of | nected, may be called into requisition, Let them be first 
produce which we send to Canada. They cannot endure |called on. When the question really becomes national, 
the idea that a barrel of flour, or potash, or pork, or beef, | then call on the nation. ‘Che sacrifices and sufferings of 
should be bought or sold by any body but themselves. | the frontier, on a recent occasion, fully proves what it can 
If three-fourths of the value should be lost by transporta- {and will endure for the honor and dignity of the country. 
tion to their charge, it is of no consequence to them so; Mr. PEARCE next rose, and asked the Chairman whe- 
they get a profit. . D. ‘ther the bill reported by the Committee was now under 
This, said Mr. M., is a question about navigation. A ‘discussion, or. some proposed amendment—and if an 
callis now made to defend it, The British have deter- ‘amendment, what that amendment was ? 
mined not to take our navigation in the West Indies, just | At the request of Mr. MALLARY, Mr. PEARCE yield- 
as they have refused to take most of our great agricultural | ed the floor to him for a moment, who stated it was true 
staples at London or Liverpool. When the People de-i he had not moved his amendment, but presumed the 
mand something {like a just reciprocity, the navigating | Committee well understood what the amendment he had 
and commercial interests denounce them as strangely | in view was; and moved to insert, in the fifth line of the 
misguided. ; l bill, after the word “arriving,” the words ‘by sea ;” so 
Navigation was the first born of the protecting policy | as to make the section read : ‘¢ That, from and after the 
of the nation. It has beenthe nursling of the country | 30th day of September next, the ports of the United 
since the adoption of the Constitution. In the foreign | States shall be, and remain, closed against any and every 
trade, it was protected by heavy discriminating duties. vessel coming or arriving, by sea, from any port or place 
In the coasting trade, the duties were prohibitory against | in the British colonies or possessions hereafter mention- 
foreign vessels. Finally, the national character was with- | ed,” &c. 
held from vessels not entirely built in the United States. Mr. PEARCE then addressed the Committee as fol- 
Our peopie are not allowed to purchase a vessel built in | lows : 
a foreign country, and give her the rights and privileges Mr. Gusrnaan: I now learn what the gentleman’s 
of one constructed by our own mechanics. We cannot amendment is ; but ifhe had not condescended to have 
build onan old foreign keel, and have itallowedthe Ameri | told us, although he has addressed the Committee for an 
can character. Not. long since, in 1824, a case was pre- | hour or more, I presume a majority of us would have 
sented to Congress, as many well remember. A foreign | found it very difficult to ascertain what the real. obejct of 
vessel was wrecked on our coast—the wreck was pur- j| the gentleman was. I have not been able to ascertain 
chased. by an American citizen, and repaired at a great | what it was, although I have given a close attention to 
expense. Our standing laws forbade her enjoying the | the whole of his remarks. That which has now become 
privileges of an American vessel. Application was made | a subject of debate, was debated by the Committee on 
to Congress fora register. After much. discussion and | Commerce, who reported this bill. At the commence- 


opposition, Congress decided that the Secretary of the | ment of this debate, my honorable friend, now near me, 
[Mr. Lrrrzs,] constituted, with me, the minority on that 


Treasury might issue a register, provided the owner 
could prove that the cost of repairs exceeded three-fourths | question. We had, however, finally, the satisfaction of 
of the original cost of building a vessel of the same ton- | finding ourselves inthe majority, without any change of 
nage in the United States ! Here is a grand monopoly ! | opinion on our part, before the bill was reported. 

It is confined to a small portion of the country. A small} ~ As I have not, at any period since, changed my opinion, 
proportion of our people can participate in its advantages. | or altered my views of this question, I shall have, Mr. 
But we are told it is national. This is admitted, cheer- | Chairman, your indulgence, while I assign the reasons 
fally admitted. It certainly, however, appears strange, | for the stand I was the first to take on the question which 
that the mercantile and navigating interests will never al- | is now presented. The bill, sir, contemplates restric- 
low any thing to be national but their own occupations ! | tions, and such ones, upon our trade, commerce, and na- 
Making the fabric for a coat in our own country ise con-| vigation, as will necessarily produce privations and suf- 
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ferings, but such privations and sufferings as we ought to 
submit to, with the hope and expectation they will be 
speedily succeeded by general advantages, and exten- 
sive, and, I hope, permanent benefits. We find it ne- 
cessary to resort to the measures contemplated by the bill, 
to protect our rights and secure those interests which be- 
long to us as a free and independent nation. We want 
no trade or intercourse with any nation, except that which 
is placed on the liberal basis of exact reciprocity. Every 
man who, for a moment, reflects upon, and properly and 
fairly views our present situation, will be prepared to 
say that something ought and must be done ; and that 
nothing short of the provisions of this bill, as 4 think I 
shall be able to show, confer upon us those privileges and 
bencfits which to us of right belong. Who, sir, that has 
the interest of his country at heart, is willing that foreign 
powers should become our carriers, carriers of our pro- 
ducts to foreign markets, and should have also the benefit 
or privilege of bringing theirs to our markets? The his- 
tory of our country shows, that, for the last thirty years, 
and longer, those who have been at the head of the na- 
tion, as well as those who have held seats in our National 
Councils, have not been unmindful of our navigation in- 
terest, They have adopted, or urged the adoption of, all 
those measures which sound and liberal policy would re- 
commend, to foster, to cherish, to protect that interest. 
For thirty years, we have had a commercial war with our 
great rival, England, and, fora few years, a war of ano- 
ther kind, on account of the interest I have mentioned. 
And who is now willing our country should retrace its 
steps, or abandon the grounds heretofore taken and so 
well maintained? If there be any one, I would refer 
him to the letter of Mr. Canning, communicated at the 
commencement of our session; his American pride will 
perhaps derive some gratification from an inspection and, 
thorough examination of the supercilious language (to 
use no other terms in relation to it,) of that communica- 
tion. Without, however, multiplying remarks on this 
head, I will assume the point, and take for granted that 
all are willing measures should be adopted that will place 
our navigation ona favorable footing—on a footing with 
every nation—of the mast favored nation. We may, Mr. 
Chairman, I am willing to admit, fairly and honestly dif 
fer, as to the nature or kind of measures to be adopted. 
In the first place, 1 contend the measures which we adopt 
ought to be such as will be gencral in their operation, or 
as much so as the situation of our country will admit of 
And, in the second place, that we have no right, or if we 
have the right, it would be improper and inexpedient to 
exercise it, in the adoption of measures, to except any 
part of our country from the operation of them, more es- 
pecially when that very exception will tend to defeat the 
object we have in view. Is, then, Vermont and Western 
New York to be exempted from the operation cf the pro- 
visions of this bill, sir? Not only exempted, but foster- 
edand encouraged in their interests, by the bearings of 
the bill upon other sections of the country, or the country 
generally? Are those residing upon our Atlantic fron- 
ters to suffer all the privations which the provisions of 
tbis bill can bring upon them, and those upon our North- 
ern and Western frontiers to be placed in a situation to 
profit and grow rich in consequence of them ? No, 1 trust 
not. I do not admire this partial mode of legislation, 
even if we had a right to legislate for the benefit of one 
section, and in such a way as would injure the others. 
What is the staple, or what are the principal pro- 
ducts of North Carolina? Among other articles, lumber, 
tar, pitch, and turpentine—articles, in the sale of which, 
the citizens of that State rely on the British West Indies 
for a market. Where will the bread stuffs of Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, and the other grain-growing States, find 
a market? In these colonies. 1 do not intend to say 
they furnish the only market. 


| will have no inducement to open the ports of her 


have nothing but codfish and lumber, cotton fabrics and 
other articles of manufacture, with a few hoops, shooks, 
and staves, mules and horses—(in mentioning these latter 
articles, 1 refer more particularly to Connecticut, and do 
not intend to mention their other Yankee notions) : for 
all of these articles, we sometimes find a,market in the 
British West India Islands. Perhaps, sir, there is no 
town in the United States that will suffer so much by the 
passage of this bill, as the town of New Haven, in the 
State of Connecticut—a town near the place of residence 
of the Chairman of the Committee who reported this 
bill, (Mr. Tomrıxsox.] Nearly the whole commerce of 
that town has been, for years, with the British West In- 
dia Islands. We hear of no complaints from thaé quarter; 
we have had no memorials, great as their privations will 
be ; no desire for exclusive privileges. 

We are told, by the gentlemanfrom Vermont, that un- 
less his amendment prevails, the citizens of that State will 
be deprived of the whole of their commerce ; and that 
they have now two hundred and sixty vessels on Lake 
Champlain. Of the amount of tonnage, we are not yet 
informed, but it turns out, in the course of his remarks, 
that many of these vessels are canal boats ; and I pre- 
sume the residue are skiffs, flats, and scows. The gen- 
tleman argues upon the supposition that Vermont is the 
only State inthe Union that will suffer by the provisions 
of this bill. Sir, this will not bethe case. I will not de- 
tain the Committee longer, in showing the im ropriety, 
and exposing the fallacy of this kind of legislation, ‘The 
gentleman from’ Vermont is attempting a new course of 
things. We have had our embargoes, our non-importa- 
tion, as well as our non-intercourse acts, The operation 
of all these acts was general, and not local nor confined 5 
the patriotism of Vermont, and of the whole country, was 
taxed, and every portion, extensive as our country is, 
was made to suffer by those acts. . 

The measure now proposed must be considered as & 
restrictive measure, and, as such, ought to, and must, be 
a general one. But, Mr. Chairman, [have another ob- 
jection to the insertion of the words ‘by sea.”? Pass 
this bill with the proposed amendment, and let it operate 
on the Atlantic States for half a century, Great Britain 
Colo- 
nies—for they will have all the benefits they would have 
had, provided we had not adopted any measures calcula- 
ted to retaliate upon her, or her system of policy. The 
Colonies will have all our products, in their own vessels ; 
for 1 do not agree with the gentleman, that this Vermont 
and this Lake Champlain trade, would be confined to a 
few necessary articles, carried from, and the produce of, 
that State, for consumption in Lower Canada—such as 
live stock, a little beefand pork, and a small quantity of 
wheat and flour. ‘Phe whole course of trade would ina 
few years be changed ; our sea-board might, from neces. 
sity, become deserted by our trading people, who would 
be obliged to seek their fortunes on the borders of the 
Lakes, or on the margin of the St. Lawrence. Our pro- 
ducts would find their way down that river, to places for 
their deposite, at Montreal, Quebec, and Halifax, to be 
carried from thence, by British navigation, to British Co- 
lonies. Sir, this is by no means improbable. Great and 
unexpected facilities have been recently given to the na- 
vigation of the St. Lawrence, by the introduction and use 
of steam boats. 

By the power of steam; the rapids of that river are 
brought under subjection, and are now subservient. At 
this time, in three or four days, a ship, leaving Halifax, 
can reach Quebec. ‘To show the extent of those facili- 
ties, and the difference between the present state of the 
navigation of that river, and what it formerly was, I will 
for a moment call the attention of the Committee to a 
few facts. A few years ago, the Arethusa and another 


In New England, if we ; ship, name not now recollected, sailed from Liverpool 
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or Halifax on the same day, and both arrived about the encouraged, as well in the interior as on the sea- board, 
same time ; one was unladen at Halifax, and the other | and if the exception in relation to Upper Canada will 
ailed for Quebec, touching but for a'day at Halifax, at j| have that tendency, that alone isa good, and will be, 
a period when the St. Lawrence was not obstructed by | perhaps, a sufficient reason for the exception. i 
ice. The ship that discharged her cargo at Halifax, The gentlemen from Vermont, to enlist the fcclings 
sailed again for Europe, and arrived again at Halifax, | and to call to his aid the prejudices of the West, (and I 
before the other reached Quebec. But, now, the four | do not know for what purpose if not for this,) informs 
or five months voyage from Halifax to Quebec isre-|us that the interior is called upon by this bill to rally 
daced to less than that number of days. Again: Mr. | round the sea-board interest. The evidence for this has 
Chairman, if our products will, as I have supposed, find | not been furnished ; the sea:board interest, if there be 
their way to depots in Quebec, Halifax, and other places | such an interest separate and distinct from the general 
in the British provinces, and will be carried from thence | interest of the country, asks for no favors except in com- 
to English markets, how will they be paid for? Not in | mon with all the interests of the country; and I leave to 
gold and'silver, this will not be pretended ; nor in drafts į others to judge, whether the amendment offered by the 
on Englahd, for these are often better, but in articles, | gentleman from Vermont, with his argument in favor of 
the growth, produce, and manufacture, of the colonies | it, will warrant the inference that Vermont wants no 
and mother: country. How will these articles find their | favors she would not be willing her sister States should 
way into this country ? By regular entries, and through | enjoy. Vermont is to be proscribed, we are told, be- 
our Custom Houses ? No, Sir, this will not be case ; they | cause she has but a small voice here ; her voice is often 
will come into the country free of duty. Place upon our | heard, whether large or small, and will continue to be, 
Western and Northern frontiers ten thousand custom | so long as the gentleman has the confidence of his con» 
house officers, and you will not prevent smuggling. | stituents: but if by this expression, reference is had to 
Adopt this amendment, and pass this bill, and you will | the number of her Delegates, the voice of Rhode Island 
find the two hundred and sixty “cock boats” on Lake |is much smaller than that of Vermont; and we do not 
Champlain usefully employed, and very profitably, so far | complain. We further learn the trade of Vermont is to 
as the owners of them may be interested. In a short | be sacrificed to-the honor and dignity of the nation. T 
time that lake would again present the novel spectacle | any of opinion, Mr. Chairman, there is as much honor 
of Swedish vessels with Swedish colors flying from their | and dignity as correctness in the allegation and charge ; 
masts. ‘Che History of our late embargo will show us | but the gentleman’s misfortune arises from his supposing 
that some of the honorable gentleman’s constituents | the Union in opposition to Vermont, when, in truth, the 
have been acepts in the science of smuggling, and, if I| reverse is true ; Vermont is opposed to the Union. He 
mistake not, such was the avidity of some of them, for} would represent his State to be in. the unfortunate pre- 
British goods, force was employed against the authorities | dicament of the man who lived inthe town where the 
of the United States, and officers of the Customs were spirit of party raged with great bitterness ; the town was 
killed. Itis said, Mr. Chairman, that a few chests of] always divided, but, in the division, the town was always 
tea, through the aid and instrumentality of British and} on one side, and he on the other. f ask pardon, Mr. 
American smugglers, on our Western and Northern fron- j Chairman, for troubling you so long, and if my remarks 
tiers, get into our country every year. The Committee | have been desultory, they have been rendered necessa- 
on Commerce had before them a letter, this session, from rily so: for 1 had to follow the gentleman from Vermont, 
a gentleman in the State of New York, in which it was | and Iet that be my apology. . 
stated that seven thousand chests, during the year past, | Mr. CAMBRELENG said, the gentleman from Rhode 
were smuggled into Oswego Bay. This is, | presume, | Island [Mr. Prarcr] had so fully vindicated his cause, 
an exaggeration; but that large quantities have been | that he had but little to say in reply to the gentleman 
smuggled, no one doubts. [Here Mr. Prance referred to | from Vermont, (Mr. Marrany.] That gentleman bad 
that. part of the report of the committee read and com- | taken the present occasion tọ notice what he had said on 
mented upon by the gentleman from Vermont, alleging | another question, concerning our Canadian trade, and 
that the gentleman from Vermont read only detached | particularly the commerce on our Vermont frontier. I 
parts of the report, and such only as was suited to his | will, said Mr. C., concede to the gentleman from Ver- 
argument, omitting other parts, so as to pervert the mean- | moni, that I know little of the character of our Canadian 
ing of the report.] commerce, But however limited may be my knowledge 
The gentleman from Vermont has told us the enlight- | of it, I could wish, for the honor of my countrymen, that 
ened part of mankind take care of their interest, and |1knew less of a trade which contributes so little to the 
from this I suppose we arc to infer thatit is for the in-| revenue of the country. If, however, ourlaws are vio- 
terest of Vermont to have this Canadian trade, when | lyted on our Canadian frontier—if any of our countrymen, 
all, or nearly all the other States in the Union are de- | either in his State ormine, should be tempted to evade 
prived of similar advantages : this would indeed be an | our revenue laws, the gentleman from Vermont - cannot 
enlightened, as well as a liberal policy. And we are asked | be ignorant whose fault it is; and he should recollect 
if England will alter her policy, let us do what we may ? | that he who violates a prohibitory law, should not be too 
Perhaps she may not, and the measures proposed are | hastily condemned. It is an opinion of mine, long since 
experimental altogether: but it is almost certain she | recorded, that were Ta judge, and were the question 
will not, “if this amendment prevails ; she will have no į submitted to me which of the two I must condemn, the 
inducement to do it; and I expect nothing from her | legislator who imposes the prohibitory duty, or the smug- 
magnanimity. We are asked why Upper Canada is ex- | gler who violates the law, it would be an extremely dif- 
cluded from the provisions of this bill, 1 have not heard | ficult matter for me to decide between them. Yes, sir ; 
any good reason for the exception of that Provinee, | and I trust the gentleman from Vermont will not take it 
until I heard one from the gentleman from Vermont, | unkindly : if I must hang one of them, it would be with 
to which 1 will in a moment call the attention of the | me a nice question whether 1 should begin with the le- 
Committee. I have been heretofore in favor of includ-| gislator who imposes a duty of one hundred per cent. or 
ing Upper Canada also, but the gentleman informs us, j| the smuggler who evades such a restriction on his natu- 
the inhabitants of Upper Canada are supplied with salti ral rights. If the gentleman from Vermont will impose 
from the manufactories in the Interior of New York. if! prohibitions and restrictions on the commerce of his own 
this. be. so, there js at least one good reason for the ex- | State, or mine, he must not be surprised: if they should. 
ception, . The manufacture of that article ought to bef be evaded or resisted; and ify through such legislation, 
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deemed ite 
portion of British America. They thought it a great na- 
tional question, and could not recognize a distinction be- | 
tween the Atlantic and Canadian frontiers. The Com- | 
mittee were sensible that the more energetic and severe 
the interdiction, the sooner it would be ended. Byan! 
opposite course of policy, our colonial commerce was | 
disturbed for sevea years. Had we adopted a more | 
friendly course towards Great Britain, or had we at once; 
resorted to a severe interdiction, in either way, these | 
years of restriction might have been avoided. Wel! 
might, as [shall prove, have formed a treaty in 1818 ; 
or, by going at once to the extent of our restrictive act | 
of 1820, the Islands would have been sooner opened to | 
us. Since then, the commerce of the Colonies has been | 
enlarged—new regulations have been adopted, and! 
the same causes which rendered it necessary in 1820 to | 
go beyond the act of 1818, now make it our policy to go} 
beyond the act of 1820, and include the Canadas. The | 
sommittee were of opinion, that our true policy was! 
to make the most liberal proposals to Great Britain, and, | 
if they were rejected, to resort to the most effectual war | 
of restriction. ! 
t regret that any circumstance should have made i 
my duty to say any thing of the general character of the | 
negotiation. With regard to the provisions of the bill re- | 


ported, there was great unanimity ; upon that f should | 
have been content to have givena silent vote. But; 
a portion of the Committee deemed it expedient to ac- | 
company the bill with a report, vindicating the unfortu- | 
naté policy of a minority of the Committee, at the last | 
session, and sustaining the course of the Executive—a | 
report utterly at war with every provision of the bill, 1) 
shall not, at this late hour of the session, go at large into } 
the question ; but something is due to the gentlemen | 
with whore I had the honor of acting last year, and to! 
those who could not, in justice to themselves, concur in i 
the report of the Committee. | 
itis true, we have lost the West India trade ; not, | 
however, through the causes stated in the report; not be- 
cause Great Britain has been unwilling to treat with us 
upon the basis of a libera} reciprocity—but in conse- 
quence of the peculiar and extraordinary views enter- 
tained by our present Chief Magistrate : not merely dur- | 
ing the last year, but through the whole ten years of 
a negotiation conducted under his special superinten- 
dence. What is its history? After the war terminated, 
in 1815, and when we were negotiating our general com- 
mercial Treaty, we brought forward the question of the 
West India trade ; but, though in the view of Ministers 
such policy was questionable, they declined abandoning, 
atthat time, the ancient colonial system of Great Bri- 
tain, by which the wants of her Colonies were supplied, 
through the medium of her own navigation. They, | 
however, candidly stated, that Great Britain could not 
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Britain : had we adhered to it, our West India commerce 
would never have been interdicted ; a treaty would have 
been formed nine years ago, and our commerce would 
have gone on uninterruptedly, and annually accumulating. 


But the views of Mr. Adams were at variance with those of 
i Mr. Madison, not only on this, but another material point. 


In 1806, under Mr. Jeffcrson’s Administration, Mr. 
Madison, then Secretary of State, in the instructions to 


| Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney, proposes a mutual aboli- 


tion of alien duties, as sucha measure would be, in his 


| opinion, ‘favorable to the navigation of the United 


States.” This wasnot the opinion of Mr. Adams, at least 
in October, 1816: for, in his letter to Mr. Monroe, referring 
to the Treaty of July, 1815, which abolished discrimi- 
nating duties in the trade with Great Britain, he says: 
© Tt is,and uniformly has been, my opinion, that the re- 
“ sult of the equalization of duties will be to the advan- 
“tage of Great Britain, and to our disadvantage.” Such 
were the views and opinions of Mr. Adams, when he re- 
turned to this country, and entered upon the duties of the 
Department of State. Jt was then, as we shall see, that 
the policy of Mr. Madison was abandoned, and that our 


negotiations with Great Britain were conducted upon 
other and new principles. 


In March, 1817, Great Britain proposed the free port 


acts of 1805 and 1808. Ifa negotiation had followed, the 
fourth article proposed, which was, in reality, the ‘only 
one to which there was much objection, could haye been 
dispensed with, as it related to the trade with the Indians 
and had no necessary connexion with the W a 
question. 


À st India 
But even that article had been satisfactorily 


| explained by British Ministers, in a previous negotiation. 


Under their free port acts we enjoyed, in former times, 
a trade highly advantageous—cqual to seven or cight 
millions, and contributing two millions annually to our 
revenue. But restrictions were’ preferred to negotiation 


; mthe question was referred to Congress, thejfourth ar- 


ticle and all, without explanation. qt was to that unex- 
plained article, relating to the Indian trade, that the Com. 
mittee particularly objected, and they reported our 
first restrictive act of 1818. 

Although this measure was entirely unexpected by 
Great Britain, who had tendered to us proposals which 
she considered favorable, she renewed the negotiation in 
the same year, when our commercial treaty of 1815 was, 


| in October, 1818, extended for a term of ten years, and 


offered us yet more favorable proposals. On the day pre- 

vious to signing our treaty of the 20th October, 1818, the 

British handed to the American Commissioners a propo- 

sal embracing the West India trade. On the 20th Octo- 

ber, 1818, Messrs. Gallatin and Rush, in giving Mr. Adams 

a detail of the negotiations, say of the West India trade ; 
“ We understood this basis to embrace the following 

objects: 

‘* Ist. British vessels to be permitted to import from the 
British West Indies into the United States, and to ex- 
port from the United States to the British West Indies, 
only such articles of the produce of the said West In. 
dies, and of the United States, respectively, as Ameri- 
ean vessels should be permitted to export from and to 
import into, the Rritish West Indies. 
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662, The duties on the vessels, and on the cargoes, to 
be reciprocally the same, whether the vessels were 
American or British. 

«3, The duties on the importation of American produce, 
into the British West Indies, not to be higher, when 
the produce was imported directly from the United 
States, than when imported in a circuitous manner, 
with a reciprocal condition for the importation of West 
India produce into the United States. : 

«*4, The intercourse in British vessels to be allowed only 
with such West India ports as would be opened to the 
Americen vessels. 

‘© 5, The British vessels, allowed to carry on that trade, 
to be only of the same description with the American 
vessels admitted in the British West Indies. 

*€ To that basis, as thus stated, the British Plenipoten- 
tiaries acceded.” 

Were not these terms liberal, just, and equal ? Could 
we ever expect, do we now propose to make a treaty on 
more, or even as favorable terms with Great Britain ? 
Well, Sir; and why did not Messrs. Gallatin and Rush 
make the treaty ? They go on to tell us, in this same let- 
ter to Mr. Adams, that when the details were considered, 
several important points occurred which had not been 
contemplated in their instructions... But what were the 
other obstacles? Mr. Adams had abandoned the ground 
taken in 1816 by Mr. Madison, who did not. ask, Great 
Britain “to renounce her right to prohibit the importa- 
«ction into her Colonies of any article she pleased.” 
Messrs. Gallatin and Rush were, in 1818, instructed to 
insist on this renunciation, and the difficulty was, as to 
the article Great Britain might, or might not prohibit. 
Thus, without sufficient instructions, and embarrassed 
with this new principle, Messrs. Gallatin and Rush tell 
us they thought it safer ‘to err on our side of the ques- 
“tion, and to ask for more than, perhaps, under all cir- 
“ cumstances, they expected to obtain.” Thus, Sir, did 
we, in 1818, lose an opportunity to place our West In- 
dian commerce on a permanent and favorable basis. 
Thus was the interest of our navigation, of ournavy, and 
ot our country, wantonly sacrificed in contending for 
principles which we are now most anxious to abandon, 
and unwilling even to acknowledge. 

The proposal of Great Britain, of October, 1818, was 
received by our Commissioners, ‘‘ad referendum.” In 
May, 1819, Mr. Adams renews his instructions to Mr. 
Rush, and persists in requiring Great Britain to renounce 
her right of prohibition. In 1820, our second restrictive 
act, interdicting the commerce with the Northern ports, 
was passed. In 1822, Great Britain, by act of Parliament, 
opened her colonial ports to our vessels, abolished her 
discriminating duties, aud placed the trade on a basis sub- 
stantially similar to that proposed in 1818. How was 
this act met on our part? In November, 1822, Mr. S. 
Canning commenced a correspondence with Mr. Adams, 
to ascertain our reasons for continuing the discriminating 
duty on British vessels and their cargoes, while ours were 
admitted into the Colonial ports without alien duties. 
This correspondence was continued for near six months, 
in which Mr. Adams raises, in succession, various objec- 
tions, which have been so often refuted, as to render 
them unworthy our attention. Mr. Adams seems to have 
conducted the correspondence with a determination not 
to be satisfied. Assoon as Mr. Canning removes one im- 
pediment, he raises another. From cash duties, he pass- 
es to a four per cent. export duty ; from the export duty, 
to the circuitous voyage ; till, driven from every other 
position, he finally seeks refuge in-a two and six penny 
tonnage dutyin Turks Tsland. Sir, this has been a two 
and six penny diplomacy from beginning to end. This 
negotiation has disgraced our- country. Our next blun- 
der was: the famous act of March, 1823; an act which 

will render its. projector, our present Chief Magistrate, 


immortal.. The act of March, 1823—the origin of our 
recent difficulties—is, both in form and principle, one of 
the most extraordinary productions of diplomatic legisla. 
tion ; and when Messrs. Clay and Gallatin shall have fin- 
ished their commentaries on the Statutes, at large, from 
Queen Anne’s fime to the present day, I would recom- 
mend to their special attention, the second and third sec- 
tions of that celebrated specimen of ‘ analogical re- 
strictions.” I shall be disappointed if they succeed 
evenas well with the latteras they have done with the 
former. Sir, there is no one more disposed than I am‘to 
do justice to the talents and learning of our Chief Ma- 
gistrate ; but they are out of place; he has never un- 
derstood this question, nor the true interests of our coun- 
try. Instead of removing our discriminating duties, by 
the act of March, 1823, we continued them upon new 
conditions—such as had never been sanctioned before by 
the laws of our country; and conditions, too, which it 
was impossible for Great Britain to comply with, without 
surrendering every attribute of sovereignty. By that 
act, we required that Great Britain should permit us to 
carry to her Colonies every article which could be carried 
thither from the mother country, or from any other of her 
Colonies, paying no higher duty than would be imposed 
on similar merchandise, when imported from the mother 
country, or ber Colonies—in short, we claimed the pri- 
vileges of a British Colony, and required that we should 
be, commercially, an integral part of the British Empire! 
There was another principle of this act peculiarly ob- 
noxious to Great Britain. It prohibitcd British vessels 
from the mother country from proceeding hence to the 
Colonies; a restriction which we applied to British ves- 
sels alone, and which we never have applied to the ships 
of Sweden, Denmark, Holland, France, or Spain--na- 
tions which had not granted us a colonial commerce, 
even as free and enlarged as we enjoyed under the Bri- 
tish act of 1822. This restriction, morcover, was not 
necessary to secure to us a fair proportion of the trade ; 
for, notwithstanding the circuitous voyage enjoyed by 
Great Britain, seven-eighths of the tonnage employed in 
that commerce was American. We had no right to com- 
plain ; it was not ourinterest to do so: forthe trade was 
substantially our own. 

But, however obnoxious this act of 1823 may have 
been to Great Britain, she was content with merely im- 
posing countervailing alien duties precisely equal to ours, 
and was still willing to negotiate. Negotiations were 
renewed by Mr. Rush, in January, 1824, when again 
there was no obstacle but that which we had persisted 
in since 1818 : and they were closed in June, 1824, by a 
fourth proposalon the part of Great Britain, which was, 
according to the custom of this negotiation, received 
“ad referendum,” and remained with our Government 
from June, 1824, till August, 1826. The terms offered 
uson the 8th of June, 1824, were substantially what 
Great Britain had proposed on the 19th of October, 1818. 
It is now conceded on all sides that we ought to have 
acceptedthem. Iwill not detain the Committee by re- 
ferring particularly to them: they are submitted tous 
with the correspondence : and it is sufficient for us to 
know, that Mr. Clay, in his instructions to Mr. Gallatin, 
expressly authorizes him to “ agree in substance to the 
ie modification of Mr. Rush’s proposal, which was re- 
t quired by the British Plenipotentiaries.” 

In 1825, Great Britain, pursuing a new and more libe- 
| ral course of policy towards her Colonies, passed the acts 
iof June and July, liberating her American possessions, 
and encireling our Atlantic and Canadian frontiers with 
| free ports. The advantages offered to us by these acts 
were manifest : we might have been permitted to trade 
without discriminating duties, and to clear out from the 
Colonies for any foreign country. By former acts, we 
had been permitted to carry to the Colonies certain enu- 
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merated articles, and all others were prohibited. By the 
acts of 1825, the prohibited articles were enumerated, 
and all others, of the produce and manufacture of the 
country whence imported, were admitted. Whatever 
difficulties may have been raised about these acts subse- 
quently, there was, at the commencement of the last 
session, but one opinion of the advantages proffered us, 
and the necessity of our passing some act of correspond- 
ing liberality. We were proceeding, Sir, with our mea- 
sures, in both Houses, at the last session, for removing 
our discriminating. duties—we heard of no objections to 
the acts of Parliament—of no. difficulties whatever, as 
to the terms upon which, if open at all, we might trade 
with the islands—when our progress was suddenly. ar- 
rested by counsels higher than our.own. We were told 
that it was better to negotiate than to legislate ; it was 
in vain that we urged, that, by removing our discrimin- 
ating duties, we should facilitate our negotiations—other 
counsels prevailed, and measures which would have been 
adopted by a large majority of both Houses, were thus 
defeated. Gentlemen have taken the chances of the 
game: they are welcome to their fortune. Sir, I will do 
the Secretary of State the justice to say, that it was not 
his fault that we were not permitted to legislate and re- 
move our alien duties ; had his counsels been uncontroll- 
ed, had his opinions prevailed, Congress would have act- 
ed promptly on the question, and the trade would have 
been saved. 

But, Sir, it is idle now to waste our time in further in- 
quiries how we have lost this trade, and who are to blame; 
our West India commerce is gone, and the question is, 
Is it worth an effort to recover it, and how we can best 
effect that object ? 

In considering the importance of this trade, I have to 
encounter two opposite opinions. Those who would wish 
to excuse the misconduct of the Administration, would, 
perhaps, be disposed to underrate its value; while, on 


the other hand, gentlemen from agricultural portions of 


our country may think it of too little importance to jus- 
uify restrictions, which must embarrass agriculture, as 
well as other branches of industry. Those who may be 


disposed, I care not from what motive, to undervalue our | 
British West India commerce, and to consider it of trif- | 


ling importance, do not understand the subject. We 
are not to judge this trade by what it has heen since 1815 
—it has been constantly embarrassed by restrictions ; it 
has had no opportunity to grow and sccumulate under 
any one of the various propositions made by Great Britain, 
from March, 1817, to the present time. Judging by what 
it was in Mr. Jefferson’s time, it is fair to presume, that, 
had this question been adjusted, as it should have been, 
in 1818, it would now have reached ten or fifleen millions, 
and would have contributed three or four millions annu- 
ally to our Treasury. But it is not the amount of our ex- 
ports and imports which gives value and importance to 
our British West India commerce. 


me tell gentlemen from the Fast, who may, perhaps, be 
disposed to treat this as a question of little importance, 


that they would do well to compare this branch of com- 


merce with the cod fishery. If they will look to the 


three years from 1822 to 1825, they will find our custom- 


house returns of tonnage, in the cod fishery, to vary from 
sixty seven to seventy thousand tons: they will find, by 


the same returns, the American tonnage, in the trade to 
the British West Indies, in 1821, thirty-two thousand ; 
in 1823, seventy-one thousand ; and, in the year ending 
on the 30th September, 1825, near one hundred and two 
thousand tons: in four years, these returns had mounted 
from thirty-two to one hundred and two thousand tons ; 
while our cod fishery tonnage had remained comparative- 


ly stationary, 1 defy gentlemen to show me any branch 


of foreign commerce more important to the Navy of our 


1 


It is the amount of 
tonnage employed init ; it is a nursery for seamen. Let 


country. If we had embraced the proposals of Great 
Britain, in 1818, we should at this time have employed 
more than two hundred thousand tons in that commerce, 
which, from the small size of the vessels, would have fur- 
nished ten thousand seamen; half the number required 
to equip the whole Navy of the United States. Such, 
Sir, is the value of the commerce we have lost, and with 
it a trade highly interesting to every State in the Union, 
but particularly to Maine, Connecticut, New York, and 
North Carolina. Let us not console ourselves with the 
idea that we shall still enjoy the indirect trade with the 
West Indies. The bulky articles, which employ the Iar- 
gest portion of this tonnage, will not sustain 2 double 
freight; but a small portion of the trade can be saved ; 
our British West India navigation will be essentially de- 
stroyed, and it is too important to our Navy and our coun- 
try to be neglected or abandoned to its faic. 

In considering what measures were necessary to recov- 
er the commerce we have lost, the Committee waived alt 
question as to the causes of our existing difficulty, and 
every consideration as to men in or out of power; they 
| thought only of the wisest and most expeditious means 

of extricating the country from the condition in which 
they found it involved. On the one hand, we thought 
| something was due to Great Britain for the liberal course 
she had pursued throughait the negotiations. On the 
| other, we thought something also due to our own coun- 
try. Our policy was, to tender to Great Britain the most 
liberal proposals ; proposals which she had repeatedly of- 
fered to us, and which we thought it probable would be 
accepted. by her; but, at the same time, should our 
terms of liberal reciprocity be rejected—should Great 
Britain refuse to us a share in the commerce with her Co- 
lonies, and compel us unwillingly to engage in a war of 
restrictions, it was the opinion of the Committee that our 
interdiction should be as extensive and severe as we 
could make it. Lam aware that some are in favor of no 
contingent interdiction whatever—that the concessions 
must be entirely on our part. Sir, that is not my policy. 
Nor, let me tell gentlemen, will such policy succeed, 
They will gain nothing by approaching the present Mi- 
nisters of Great Britain in a suppliant tone. There is 
something in the policy of the present Ministry of that 
country which strongly reminds us of the days of Chat- 
ham. ‘Their policy is enlarged and liberal; their mea- 
sures bold, prompt, and decided. Vou will gain nothing 
from such Ministers, by surrendering every thing, You 
must treat them as they treat you. You must negotiate 
with them as they negotiate with you, with frankness and 
liberality. You must encounter them as they encounter 
you, with cnergy, decision, and dignity. We must dis- 
_card this little game which we have been playing, at the 
sacrifice of our own interests, as well as of the interests 
of the Colonies and of Great Britain. We must hold 
this language to her Ministers: We are ready to treat 
| with you on terms of the most enlarged and liberal reci- 
procity, in abolishing alien duties, and in placing the ves- 
sels of the two countrics on a just and equal footing; we 
are willing to go with you ‘to the utmost limitin enforc- 
ing the principles of free trade. Whenever you will 
grant to American vessels corresponding privileges, Bri- 
tish vessels may enter our ports frec from all alien duties 
whatever, not only from Great Britain and her Colonies, 
| but from every other nation or colony, with the produce 
‘and manufacture, not only of the British Empire, but of 
any country whatever. ‘his is our true policy. 

But, Sir, if Ministers have determined to abandon, in 
the case of the West India trade, their enlarged and libe- 
ral policy ; if they are disposed to make an experiment 
funder their new Colonial Navigation Laws ; if we must 
have a commercial war, we must adopt no half-way mea- 
sures; Canada must not escape. In this question the 

Canadas are our enemics, the West India Colonics our 
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nterest, 


The Canadian i 
eat Britain, has uniformly oppressed the 
if practicable, confine 
their commerce to the mother country and the Northern 


allies. | 
teresis in Gr l 
West India Colonies, and would, 


colonies. If we should ever engage in a commercial 
war, Canada must share its sacrifices, and must be made 
to feel it: we must make it her interest, as well as the in- 
terest ofthe West India Colonies, to have the restrictions” 
removed; we must. have the influence of the Canadian 
interest in Great Britam. I should be unwilling to in- 
volve any portion of our Northera frontier in commercial 
distress ; but those who share our common prosperity 
must expect to participate in our temporary sacrifices. f 
feel assured that none will be found necessary ; that our 
liberal proposals will be accepted : but, should it prove 
otherwise, our interdiction will not be effective, unless 
we extend it to all the American Colonies of Great Bri- 
tain. Canada must not escape. : 

Mr. STRONG said, he should vote for the amendment | 
offered by the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Marar. | 
He was sorry his colleague (Mr. Campusiene] differed | 
from him on this question, while he so entirely agreed 
with him in the justice and necessity of the general prin- 
ciples and provisions of the bill. The bill regards our 
navigating interest. Its object is to secure that interest, 
and to maintain the consistency and character of the na- 
tion, Iisa navigation act,and not a non-intercourse act. 
lt proposes to „meet Great Britain on her own ground. 
All our legislation upon this subject has been confined 
to the intercourse by sea. We stand on this principle, I 
am not for departing from it, without great necessity. 
Adopt the amendment, limit the operation of the bill to 
the intercourse by sea, and our legislation will be consis- 
tent. We shall not change, though we shall have ex- 
tended the application of the principle. But, interdict 
the Canadas, and we depart from the old and assume a 
new principle. Lt is non-ntercourse on the Canadian fron- 
tcr, and does not touch navigating interest. It shuts out 
the iuhabitants of that frontier from all foreign trade, be- 
cause the St. Lawrence is their only outlet to the ocean. 
‘They, therefore, cannot sell. or send their produce ta 
England or to any other forcign nation, while our citi- 
zens on the seaboard, under the operation of the same 
act, can send their produce to any part of the world, 
other than to British Colonial possessions. 

{tis urged by gentlemen, (Mr. Pearce and Mr. Can- 
BRELENG] that, if the intercourse with the Canadas be 
not prohibited, our produce will go down the St. Law- 
rence; that the British West Indies will be supplied 
through that channel; and that the object of our legis- 
lation will, in that way, be defeated. Sir, is it possible 
that the British West Indies can be supplied with Ame- 
rican produce through the Canadas? It scems to me to 
be impossible, except in one event. What are the facts? 
‘The navigation of the St. Lawrence 1s obstructed with 
ice about six months in the year. Upon an average, Lam 
informed, not more than one voyage ina year can be 
made from Quebec to the West Indies. The Atlantic 
ports are generally unobstructed, and four or five voya- 
gesa year can be made from them to the British West 
Indies. Our former embargo, non-interceurse, and navi- 
gation acts, afford no evidence that the British West In- 
dia Colonies will be supplied with flour and other ne- 
éessaries through the Canadas. ‘The trade from the At- 
lantic ports will not be cut off, Our produce will be car- 
ried in our own vessels to the Spanish, Swedish, and Da- 
nish Islands, in the West Indics ; and the British Colo- 
nies there supplied, in that circuitous manner, with the 
productions of this country. But, should this circuitous 
trade, through the neutral islands, tothe British posses- 
gigns.in the West Indies, be prevented, and our produce 
locked up in the Atlantic ports, contrary to all probabili- 
ty, then, and in tht event only, a trade might be forced, 


combined with other in- 
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n the Cana- 
das. It seems tome, therefore, to be both just and pru- 
dent to wait and sce the operation of the interdict by 
| sea, before we interdict the intercourse by land. If Eng- 
land shall not choose to treat with us, the interdict will 
take effect on the 30th of September next- The navi- 
gation of the St. Lawrence will not be open after that 
period more than forty or sixty days. ‘In that time,.the 
extent and effect ofthe trade to Caiiada may be: ascer- 
tained. If likely to defeat the object we ‘all have ih 
view, Congress, next Winter, can cut off the trade with 
the Canadas, and thus remedy the evil. This will, more- 
over, save great expense and inconvenience. The Cana- 
dian frontier, which we shall have to guard, is near fif- 
teen hundred miles m extent. Revenue officers must be 
appointed und stationed on it before the act takes effect, 
or the Jaw cannot be executed. - his will produce much 
inconvenience, without any corresponding security. Be- 
sides, the bill provides no pains nor penaltics. Jt con- 
tains no provisions adapted to a non-intercourse by land, 
or such as will be found necessary to enforce ils exe- 
cution 

Mr. S. said he had a wish to say something upon the 
general merits of the bill, but that the little time remain- 
ing for legislation admonished him to forbear. Ife hoped 
the amendment would be adopted ; but, should the Com- 
mittee disagree with him, and reject it, he should stil 
support and vote for the-bill. ; 

The question on the amendment was now about to be 
taken; when, 

Mr. HOFFMAN, intimating a wish to express his views, 
but adverting to the late hour of the day, moved that the 
Committee rise. i 

The motion prevailed, and the Committee rose accord- 
ingly, and reported progress. 


At the Evening Session, the Colonial Trade bill was 
again taken up— ` 

The motion of Mr. MALLARY, to amend the bill, as 
stated in this morning’s proceedings, being under con- 
sideration— 

Mr. HOFFMAN said: As I do not intend to reply to 
the obsérvationis of à personal nature made by gentlemen, 
or to’ attack the Administration with reproaches, I can 
scarcely expect attention. Without attention, however, 
facts and arguments can produce no conviction, T must, 
therefore, entreat the attention of the Committee, If I 
can obtain a hearing, I think I can satisfy the Committee 
that duty, interest, and policy, require that the amend- 
ment should be made. 3 

Much has been, and probably more will be, said about 
past neglect relative to this subject. Whatever judgment 
may be formed as to the care with which we have pursued 
our interest, certain it is, that the United States have done 
no injury to Great Britain. Asrelates to her, we have done 
nothing more than what our interest required, and our du- 
ty justified. If there has been any neglect in this busi- 
ness, it has been of our own interest. Great Britain can- 
not complain, and our complaint of the past is not the re- 
medy for the future. Under present difficulties, what 
course ought we to pursue ? j . 

jn answering this question, we must remember the con- 
dition of our affairs. By the treaty of 1815, and 1818, 
we bave tcd up our hands as to the direct trade and navi- 
gation between the United States and the British pos- 
sessions in Europe and the Rast. The trade of England 
is placed on the footing of the most favored Nation. Be- 
fore we did this, we might have stipulated for better 
terms ; but we left the Colonial trade to provide for it- 
self. We might have attacked her great exports of 
woollens and cottons. Uf she refused to place her trade 
with us upon a proper footing, we might have excluded 
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these great staples, and offered our trade to France, 
the Netherlands, and Prussia, agreeing to receive cot- 
tons and woollens of them. But now, sir, we cannot 
. exclude these British manufactures, unless we exclude 
those of the whole world—a thing impracticable and im- 
possible. 

Again, Sir: another circumstance in our diplomatic ar- 
rangements deserves attention here. Of late we have 
made treaties which place these friendly Powers not only 
on the footing of the most favored Nation, but we stipu- 
late that the goods brought by their ships shall be deem- 
ed to be of the growth, produce, or manufacture, of that 
country in whose ships they come: Danish ships shall 
make Danish goods. Should you, when liberated from 
the treaty of 1818, exclude British ships and British 
goods, the Danes could bring you British goods on the 
footing of the most favored Nation, unless you equally 
forbid all Nations to bring any such article. I hope this 
principle may not become engrafted on our commercial 
relations; but it now exists, and must be regarded in the 
measures we would pursue. Our regulations to coerce 
England as to this Colonial trade, should not bear une- 
qually on the different parts of the United States. 

Gentlemen speak of the protection given to our navi- 
gation. They seem to suppose the main object of that 
protection to be to favor the ship owner, the builder, 
and those who furnish the building materials. This is 
doubtless among the objects, but not the principal end 
sought or attained by this protection, which is to secure 
to the country able active carriers of all our produce. 
No nation ever had or will have an active trade, produc- 
tive agriculture, or flourishing manufactures, which has 
not an industrious and powerful navigation. There must 
be a competition among the carriers to make your trade 
aid your great interest, and it is for these great interests 
that vou protect navigation. While, therefore, we seek 
to protect our navigation interest in the West India 
trade, as necessary to the interests of agriculture, we 
must take care not to commit an irreparable injury upon 
agriculture itself. In. this instance, there is only a part, 
and, if compared with the whole, a small part, of our 
navigation attacked ; let us defend it without injury to 
our other great interests. 

‘The motion to insert the words “by sea,” will limit 
the restrictions, as the British have done theirs, to inter- 
course by sea. I hope it may prevail. If it should not, 
the Canada trade will be included in the restrictions to be 
created by the bill: for, although it may be said that the 
Canadas are not specially named, yet it must be remem- 
bered that the act seeks to restrict our commerce, and if 
there be doubts, it will be so construed as to extend the 
restrictions, and secure the avowed ends of the law, though 
not very specially named. 

I think the Canada trade should be excluded from the 
operations of the bill; and if the Committee will give 
this their attention, I hope I shall be able to satisfy them, 
that it is not to be included with the West India trade. 
The English have never coupled them. At all times hi- 
therto, the trade with the Canadas has remained open, 
though burthened with duties to the citizens of the United 
States, excepting only the general non-intercourse and 
war.. Why then should we, for the first time, in 1827, 
endeavor fo draw the Canada trade into the West India 
Gulf? The trade with the Canadas has its own difficulties. 
The citizens of a part of Vermont, the West part of New 
York, of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and those residing in Michi- 
gan, claim, and justly claim, the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence. If the Canada trade be drawn into this 
quarrel for the West India trade, should we not make 
provision in the bill, that the free navigation of the St. 
Lawrence shall be a condition precedent to the opening 
of our ports to the British Colonial trade ? If we are made 
to feel the inconveniences and hardships of these restric- 

Vou. IH.-—95 


j tions, can any thing be more just, than that we should 


share the advantages which may grow out of these re- 
strictive measures? Shall we be forced into the war, and 
yet excluded from the pacification? Isit not cruel and 
unjust to drag us into the conflict, and, securing your 
own peace, to exclude us from its benefits? And yet, this 
is what the bill proposes. Xt makes no provision for the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence, while it seeks to 
sacrifice the Canada trade to open the West India ports. 
Can any thing be more unjust ? It isin our power; Ido 
not doubt our right ; itis our duty to secure the free navi- 
gation of the St, Lawrence to our citizens. We can in- 
terrapt the navigation of that river, so as to exclude the 
British from the river as effectually as they can exclude 
us from the ocean by navigation. Will we bring this 
abused right into this controversy? Since the Canada 
trade has been omitted, and permitted to take its course, 
except in a general prohibition of all trade with England, 
it appears improper now for the first time to draw it in. 
Will you put the navigation of the St. Lawrence on the 
same conditions as you place the West India trade? As 
our past legislation and diplomacy have kept the trade 
with the Canadas entirely separate from that with the 
West Indies, 1 hope the Canada trade may still be left to 
itself. Should the amendment of the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. Mariany] be lost, I shall feel it my duty 
to aid in interpolating upon the bill, a condition that our 
ports shall not be opened to the West India trade un- 
til the free navigation of the St. Lawrence shall be se- 
cured. Tam impressed with an opinion that the trade 
to the Canadas ought not to be included. If we re- 
taliate for the injury we sustain in the West India trade, 
let us confine our measures to the very trade in which 
we complain of injury. 

A few years since, when the question respecting the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence was agitated here, 
a Committee of this House reported that they could find 
nothing in the British statutes affecting our right to navi- 
gate that river ; but our citizens found in the practice of 
these laws, on descending the river with their vessels 
and produce, when they reached the first British Custom 
House, at Coteau du Lac, they were compelled to come 
to, and pay the heavy duties imposed ; whether the pro- 
duce was intended for Canadian consumption, or a foreign 
market, or to be sent round to an Atlantic port, was all the 
same, and the duty must be paid before the produce 
could descend the river to any free warehousing port. 
These duties were very heavy: on flour, about one dol- 
lar a barrel ; on wheat, about twenty or twenty-two cents 
a bushel; and, ontimber and other articles, an average 
duty of from seven and a half to fifteen per cent. upon 
the value. We desire a way to the ocean ; but the prac- 
tice of these laws make it impossible, and equally 
impossible, to reach a warehouse with our produce. 
We must pay these heavy duties first. How, then, 
can gentlemen be alarmed, lest we should be able 
to avail ourselves of the indulgence of {the British 
act of 1826? Our duties must have been paid, and that 
act does not authorize their repayment, though it would 
authorize us to pay some twenty cents more on a barrel 
offlour. As to salted provisions, under favor of this ast, 
they can be sent to Newfoundland only. But even this 
trifling benefit we cannot reach : for we cannot reach the 
warehouse. In practice there is no danger. We cannot 
supply, nor aid in the supply, of the British West Indies, 
by the Canada trade. 

If we are drawn into this quarrel, respecting the West 
India commerce, I hope the House will not be so illibe- 
ral and unjust as to exclude us from the benefits of the 
controversy. It will be unjust to include us in the 
bill, and exclude us from the pacification. I ask, where 
is the necessity for this cruel injustice ? There is none. 
In all your restrictive legislation, respecting this West 
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India trade, the commerce with the Canadas has been | outlet. 


excluded. The act of 1820 has in it these words: 
«py sea; und the acts of 1818 and 1823 do not include 
the trade with the Canadas’: yet, it is notorious, that 
those restrictive measures which did not include the 
Canada trade, have had the desired effect. In 1823-4, 
and 5, the British offered us this West India trade on 
very liberal terms—more liberal than we now ask. If 

` this'be so, and it cannot be denied, where is the necessi- 
ty to draw us into the quarrel? If our former regula- 
tions had been ‘ineffectual, and they had refused us the 
West India trade, we should have some excuse for this 
endeavor to destroy the trade with the Canadas ; but 
when the West India trade has been offered to us on 
terms so liberal that some complain of the Executive for 
endeavoring to get better, we of the Northern and 
Western frontier ought not to be dragged into the con- 
troversy.. To draw us in is cruelty itself, when mea- 
sures ‘short of this have proved cffectual. Indeed, so 
effectual had been your measures, that the West India 
trade was continued to us, until a late day ; and when 
the act of Parliament had cut us off, the trade was con- 
tinued to us by proclamation. 

But, sir, if there are not sufficient reasons to favor the 
amendment in what 1 haye said, I hope the bill itself will 
furnish some. The bill was not drawn to interrupt the 
Canada trade. It declares that our ports shall, be closed 
against the vessels. This commerce, it is‘true, could 
not be carried on by vessels on the Lakes or the St. 
Lawrence ; but it may be carried on in sleighs, wagons, 
carts, or by droves of cattle, swine, and sheep. The 
committee which drew up this bill had no idea of ex- 
cluding any other trade than in vessels; and carts, 
wagons, and slcighs, will hardly be called vessels in an 
act regulating navigation. Ifthe act should be so amended 
as to prevent the commerce by sleighs, wagons, and carts, 
or droves—it will be impossible of execution. You 
could not enforce it. The St. Lawrence is a narrow 
sheet of from one half and three-fourths ofa ‘mile wide, 
and frozen over for many months in the year; and fur- 
ther East, the line is merely imaginary, and has nothing 
in nature to support it. If you amend the bill so as to 
exclude sleighs, Wagons, and carriages, will you prevent 
the pack boats and steam boats from carrying passen- 
gers? Must they give bonds ? How will you manage 
the ferries? Will you prevent neighbors on one side of 
the line from having any intercourse with those on the 
other ? Will you forbid the intercourse between those 
who are allied by the ties of blood and friendship ? It is 
asimpracticable as itis unjust. If you so amend the bill 
as to prohibit vessels, wagons, and all other carriages, 
you establish a complete non-intercourse with the Cana. 
das. ‘Will the bill have the same effect on the Atlantic 
cities in their intercourse? No: even to them the 
British West Indies will remain indirectly open. Why 


then do gentlemen desire to take this course ! About | 
150,000 of the citizens ‘of the State which I have the 


honor, in part, to represent, in’ the Northwesterly sec- 
tign of New York, cannot, from the localities of the 
country, transport therein heavy articles to our canals. 


removed by the State Legislature. If 
trade to the Canadas, you cut off these 150,0 
others, from all trade whatever. You will cut off, too, 
from the city of New York, the remittances of this trade, 
made by the Canadas, through England. In this way 
you will do an injury to the Atlantic cities. Lumber and 
ashes cannot be carried from many p 
to the Atlantic. Hence it is that the heavy duties im- 
posed on their importation in the. Canadas, is submitted 
to, and" the articles cannot. find a- market in any 
way. Tew: 
inder. these 


British West-In 


first, yet, when agencies are established, in what may, in 
this contest be called neutral islands, the trade will be 


it ! side. 
is the'subject of daily complaint, which I hope may be | St. Law 


arts of that frontier! Under such circums 
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‘Is this the condition of the Atlantic cities ? It is 
Although yi interrupt, the direct trade with the 
ia Islands, creating some difficulties at 


not. 


carried on with the British Islands nearly as well, if not 
better than it has been directly. -Our merchants and 
traders willresort to the islands of France and Spain and 
other European Powers. In these neutral islands, which 
keep up an active trade with their British neighbors, 
will be found ample materials for cargoes, a great market, 
and numerous cheap and faithful agents. If the trade 
takes this indirect course, our merchants will fir 
er agencies, and pay less for commissions. ‘The neutral 
island will do every thing to oblige you, because they 
desire to have this commerce carried on through them. 
The nature and condition of things on the Northwestern 
frontier, produce the reverse of all these effects on the 
interior, from a destruction of the direct trade to the 
Canadas, For with them there can be no indirect trade. 
Not so with the British West Indies. There you find 
able carriers and anxious assistance in the wish of the 
neutral islands to monopolize the trade to-their British 
neighbors. ‘This will not injure your navigation, be- 
cause your ships may be as well employed in carrying 
to and from a Danish as a British island. ` 1f you shut up 
the Canada. trade, the navigation on the Lakes must be 
wholly destroyed. Ifthe boats are small, and the owners 
poor, they are the less able to suffer from interruption, 

On this subject, too, sir, experience furnishes us with 
a lesson which we ought not to forget or disregard. The 
people on the frontier are as virtuous and patriotic as in 
any part of the United States. What has happened 
heretofore will happen again, . They were living by 
honest industry when your non-intcrcourse laws came. 
Shortly, was gathered on your fr_ntiers, men of the most 
dissolute lives, desperate fortunes, and unprincipled 
morals. Capital was drawn from your Atlantic cities ; 
and smuggling wasa trade, which, while it defrauded 
you, corrupted your citizens. Will we learn nothing by 
experience ? Will gentlemen talk of the virtue and pa- 
triotism of their constituents, while laws are passed, not 
only to tempt, but to force them to corruption ? Re- 
enact this non-intercourse—cut off all communication 
by land and by water—shut up your frontier inhabitants 
from all intercourse with the only country with which 
you can trade, and, in a short time, you will see, on their 
hands, property to the value of two millions, of which 
they cannot dispose. They have contracted debts, and 
are reduced to poverty and consigned to prison, because 
they cannot sell their property and meet their engage- 
ments. The Atlantic cities pour forth a host of the most 
abandoned villains, collected from every State and every 
country. They will bring with them their vices and capi- 
tal, and open the trade of smuggling ; and what a thea- 
tre is open to their corrupt ambition. Between Vermont 
and New York on one side; ahd the Canadas, is a mere 
imaginary line for one hundred and fifty miles, intersect- 
ed by numerous roads, and thickly inhabited on either 
Then, Westwardly, is the narrow channel of the 


qd cheap- 


yrence,. for one hundred and twenty miles ; the 


you block up the ; Niagara river for thirty miles, and the narrow stream 
00, and | from Erié to Huron, 
| Lakes because they are 


| large vessels, how could you guard these narrow streams 


If you could guard the great 
wide and must be navigated by 


and defend this political line ? You must erect on it a 
wall of fire—you must enlist an army, a host of collectors. 
tances, if your people were as pure 


j as Angels, pass this bill, amended into a perfect non-in- 
| tercourse, and yeu will convert them into devils. 


other | any thing, therefore, 
supposed that we shouldbe unable to trade | impolitic, 


heavy duties—but we could find no other | this West I 


Can 
be more imprudent, unjust, and 
than to-include the trade of the Canadas in 
ndia controversy ? f 
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But, sir, gentlemen seem to fear that the British will 
be able, in part, to supply their West India Colonies 
through the Canadas. This is utterly impossible. The 
Committee say so in fact; and every man, In any degree 
acquainted with the trade and navigation of the Cana- 
das, must know that this fear is utterly groundless.. This 
trade, in 1826, was worth, in our exports, $1,813,857 ; 
of this, $39,334 were in wheat and flour. Has any one 
ever heard that the Canadas send flour to the West In- 
dies ? $326,502 were ashes. No. part of this. could be 
sent to the West Indies.. Then of lumber, not staves or 
heading, but principally large square timber, there were 
$ 197,505. Willany man believe that any part of this 
has gone to the West Indies ? The other articles sent to 
the Canadas were kotter, and cheese, and live stock. 
Were these sent to the Indies ? Leather and shoes ; itis 
madness to suppose that these were sent to Canada to 
be sent by a ship which can make but one voyage in a 
year to the West Indies, when they, being light, might 
have been sent to New York, and shipped by vessels 
which can make a half dozen trips in a year. Manufac- 
tured tobacco ; this isa heavy export to the Canadas ; 
and can any one believe that this is sent from Virginia to 
Canada on a voyage to the West Indies? Are the nume- 
rous articles sent to Canada destined for the West Indies? 
What are they ? Domestic cottons, scythes, axes, &c., and, 
above all, salt : is this destined to the West Indies? Yes, 
sir, just as much as most of the other articles. |The fear 
of this trade, as a means to supply the West Indies, is as 
groundless as to fear that New York salt will find its way 
through Canada to the West India market. 

In whatever light, therefore, this subject is viewed, it 
is clear that it is novel to include the trade with the Ca- 
nadas in this controversy—that it is unjust, unless you 


| hibitions of this bill, because it is apprehended that the 
produce of the United States will find its way to the 
British West Indies, through Canada, and that the British 
navigation willbe employed in carrying it. This, hebe- 
j lieved, was a great end. This produce can never reach, 
| the West Indies through Canada, in any sensible amount. 
| The British Islands will more readily, and with much 
į greater facility, derive from us their accustomed supplies 
of our flour and provisions through the Danish Islands, 
and the possessions of other Powers, than from the Cana- 
das. In this way our navigation will continue, as hereto- 
fore, to enjoy the carrying of these provisions, and the 
British restrictions will prove, ina great measure, inoper- 
ative. An honorable gentleman, who represents only one 
thirty-fourth part. of New York, but who too often as- 
sumes to speak for the whole State, says he does not 
wish this bill to have a partial and oppressive operation. 
Neither did he. The honorable gentleman is opposed 
to the amendment, because he would have all parts suffer 
alike. But if this bill passes into a law without the 
amendment, it will materially and imperiously affect an 
important branch of trade on the Northern frontier of 
New York as well as Vermont. It would annihilate this 
trade. Canada is the principal outlet for the staple pro- 
ductions of this section of the Union ; and it ought not to 
be forgotten, that they are mostly consumed in Canada. 
The potash, and so much of the flour as is exported, go 
to England, and little, or none, to the West Indies. Why 
stop this trade ? Are we unwilling to feed the Canadians 
i for their cash, or to pay for British broad cloths with our 
| potash, pork, and flour? This bill, unless the amend- 
ment prevails, will destroy this trade, and the produc- 
tions which supply it will cease : for the most of them can 
find an outlet no where else. Not so with the com- 


shall also provide for the free navigation of the St. Law- | merce between this country and the West Indies. ‘That 
rence, and a profitable trade with the Canadas ; that it} would not be materially affected by the British prohibi- 
is unnecessary, and, in practice, impracticable, to esta- ; tions, and the restrictions imposed by this bill. Our trade 
blish a non-intercourse with our neighbors on the fron-| with the British Islands is but a small portion of ow 
tier. Ibope, therefore, that the amendment may pre-; West India trade. Our commerce with the neutral 
vail; that the Canada trade may be excluded from tho; Islands will not be cut off; it will not be diminished ; but 
operation of the bill ; and that our restrictions may be; on the contrary, should our trade with the British 
confined to the trade with the West Indies, in which we j Islands cease, by our own restrictions and British prohi- 


complain of the injury. 

Mr. MARTINDALE said he hoped the amendment 
would prevail. 
consider that portion of the trade of the country which it 


would permit to be continued, as at all important to this | 


bill. The professed object of this billis to retaliate on 
Great Britain the restrictions which she has imposed on 
our trade with her Colonies. It is not to equalize the suf- 
ferings of the different States, as some gentlemen scem 
to suppose, but to retaliate on Great Britain in kind, the 


restrictions which she has imposed on our trade with her | 
islands—not to injure ourselves, but to punish England— į 


to mete out to her measure for measure, and oppose re- 
striction by restriction. ‘This was the principle of the 
bill, and the only principle upon which it could be sup- 
portedatall. England, in prosecuting her system of mo- 
nopoly, in the spirit and temper in which she has always 


conducted her intercourse with other nations, has deter- | 


mined to monopolize the navigation of her Colonies in 
their intercourse with us. We, onthe other hand, are 
inclined to participate in that navigation on equal and re- 
ciprocal terms, or to stop it altogether—to prohibit the 
British navigation between usand the British Colonies ; as 
Great Britain has already restricted ours. It should not 
be forgotten that navigation is the subject of contention. 


He did not see that it would conduce at all to the retalia- | 


tion which was the design of this bill, to cut off an impor- 
portant inland trade between the Canadas and a large 
portion of the agricultural population of the United 
States. This trade cannot be important to the design 
and provisions of this bill, Canada is included in the pro- 


He hoped this, because he did not: 


į bitions, it will be increased ; so that our West India 
| commerce, in the aggregate, will maintain its ground, 
and continuc to prosper, We shall continue to export 
j our produce to the neutral Islands, whence it will be 
transferred to the British West Indies. But ifwe cut off 
tLe trade with Canada, as this bill proposes, without the 
amendinent, we shall destroy a great agricultural trade 
i for which there is no substitute. A considerable portion 
of this trade was carricd on from the distriet which he 
represented, as well as from Vermont. It consisted of 
the productions of the soil—of butter and cheese, of 
potash and pork, and droves of swine ; and, from the 
Western part of the State, of potash and flour. He 
would undertake to say that, if this bill went into opera- 
tion, without the amendment, it would occasion more ex- 
tensive embarrassment and wider distress to the great 
agricultural country he had referred to, than could possi- 
bly be inflicted by our own restrictions, and by British 
prohibitions, upon our whole line of seaboard. Our com- 
merce would not be diminished, but this inland trade 
would be annihilated. The bill, therefore, without the 
amendment, would operate partially and oppressivély 
| upon ourselves. He hoped we should not so retaliate as 
| to produce more injury to ourselves than to England. 
| "Phe bill proposes retaliation in kind, and professes to 
be cautious. not to everstep the limits of British restric. 
‘tions. He did not believe in this kind of reciprocity. If 
| he proposed to retaliate at all, he would not be careful 
how he did it, provided he kept within the limits of his 
own rightful power. He would resort to a mode to pro- 
I duce the effect intended the soonest—to injure his rival 


1 
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most and himself the least. But restricting the inland 
trade with Canada is not retaliation in kind. It is not 
within the general. scope and spirit of the bill. It has 
nothing to do with navigation. It was not for that reason, 
however, that he advocated the amendment, and was de- 
sirous of keeping the trade open ; but because its inter- 


diction would injure us much more than it possibly could |. 


England. 

But, sir, will we allow ourselves to follow up the ex- 
ample of this interdiction ? Will we permit ourselves to 
go beyond exact retaliation ? Shall we forbid an. inter- 
course with Canada, and prohibit exportation, too, as well 
as importation from it, because England chooses to mono- 
polize the carrying trade of her own West Indies? If 
so, letus not stop here. Let us go further. Why trade 
with England, if we will not trade with Canada ? If we 
wish to make Great Britain feel in a tender point, we 
have the’ means in- our power, and these we ought to 
adopt to bring England to a sense of justice. The wool- 
len manufactures, and the cotton manufactures imported 
into this country, almost exclusively from England, may 
be prohibited, ought to be prohibited ; and this, while 
it would promote, more than any other measure the Gov- 
ernment could adopt, the prosperity of our own country, 
would inflict a deeper wound upon England than the 
prohibition of such a trade as we carry on with Canada. 
Let us exclude her manufactures from our ports. Let 
us have prohibition, that principle, the very naming of 
which produces so much horror in some sections of this 
House. England has her prohibitions. She has grown 
to what she is by prohibitions. She maintains her 
her commerce by prohibitions—her manufactures and 
her agriculture by prohibitions. May wè not resort to 
prohibition, at least, by way of retaliation ? Shall it be 
said that we are restrained by treaties ? No treaty can- 
prevent our protecting our own manufactures. Sir, when 
we begin to act on a system of retaliation to this extent, 
England will begin to relent, and will retrace her steps. 
This is our true policy, But if we determine to limit our 
selves now, to meeting her “inch by inch,” he believed 
she had it inher power to inflict deeper injuries upon 
us, than we could upon her, by such an expedient. 

But, Sir, we have weightier cause of complaint against 


England, than a mere restriction of our trade with her 
West Indies. None of our productions are allowed to | 
enter her ports, except cotton and tobacco, with which 
she cannot dispense. She has prohibited all the rest, 
and these she would prohibit if she could, by any possi- 
bility, do without them, or produce them. Let us, in the 
spirit of just retribution, prohibit her manufactures. 
Let us stop her looms, and oppose to her Orders in Coun- 
cil, a system of exclusion. In this contest, we shall increase, 
but she must decrease. The course prescribed by. this 
bill will not prodace the effect we desire. He believed 
that England had adopted her policy witha full know- 
ledge ofthe consequences, and a fixed purpose to abide 
them ; and perhaps in the confidence of her power to 
supply her Colonies from her own resources. 

He denied the probability that the products of our 
country could find their way to the West Indies through 
Canada. It was a physical impossibility. ‘hey will be 
met by astronger law than any we can enact—the law 
of climate and distance. It would be much easier for 
them to find their way through the neutral islands. Suf- 
fering as our Northern frontiers now are for the want of | 
a market for their agricultural products, he deprecated | 
more than he did any of the consequences of the Bri-| 
tish restriction, this proposition to close the only market 
which was open tothem.. He agreed that fo interdict) 
this. trade effectually, would require an armed force. 
Meeting,-as this measure would, with the entire reproba- | 
tion of the People of those sections, they will not con» | 
sider themselves bound to obey this law, but will endea- ' 


vor to evade it by all possible means. You will have te 
send thither an armed force, and thus we shall all have 
occasion to deplore both the observance and the breach 
of thislaw. 7 > 

Mr. WOOD, of 
House— ~ i= : 

Mr. KREMER said, his own impression was, that, 
amend the bill as they pleased; it ought not to pass : 
and he did not believe there was a disposition in the 
House to pass it. So important a bill had been: intro- 
duced at the close of the session, when it. was well 
known that there was not time duly to discuss iti The 
People near the Canadian line ought to have equal and 
exact justice. This they were entitled to ; but not more. 
But when the gentleman from Vermont had been appeal- 
ed to, ona late occasion, to do this justice to the rest of 
the Union, the appeal had beenin vain. The gentleman 
would do no such thing: not he; nay, such was his zeal to 
carry this bill for the benefit of the manufacturers of Bos- 
ton, that the gag was put on, and the opposers of the bill 
were forcibly silenced. He wished the gentleman had 
displayed equal zeal for the good of the whole country. 
Mr. K. said that he solemnly protested against the gentle- 
man’samendment. The law, as it stood, was enough—— 
there was now no need to legislate—the time had gone 
by : but after letting it slip, gentlemen now said they were 
willing to come forward with terms. But what would they 
think of an individual who had offers made to him of a 
reasonable and advantageous character again and again, 
but had constantly refused. them till they were with- 
drawn ; and who should then come to his senses, and be 
very willing and anxious toaccept of them? Such was 
the conduct of the Administration, in relation to this trade, - 

He concluded with moving that the Committee rise, 
with the intention ofafterwards moving to lay the bill on 
the table, and there let it die. ; 

The. motion was negatived. 

Mr. REED then expressed his views on the subject of 
the proposed amendment. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
MALLARY, to amend the bill as before stated, and de- 
cided in the affirmative, 57 to 52. 

Mr. FORSYTH then delivered his sentiments at 
length on the subject of the bill. . 

_Mr. WEBSTER followed also in full exposition of his 
views of the subject. He concluded by moving an 
amendment, the effect of which would be, that, if vessels 
of the United States be allowed, before the 30th of Sep- 
tember next, to import into the British Colonies from the 
United States, any article or articles the manufacture or 
produce of the United States, which British vessels may 
import from the United States, then the President of 
the United States may declare the ports of. the United 
States open, Ke. &e. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG exp 
this amendment. - i 

Mr. TOMLINSON stated the reasons which had pre- 
vented the Committee on Commerce from inserting 
these words, though, for himself, he inclined to favor 
them. 

Mr. BARNEY expressed his views of the subj 
some length ; when 

The question was taken on the amendment, and it 
‘was agreed to without a division. 

The bill was then reported to the House. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Tenn. then moved an adjourn- 
ment: which was negatived, 76 to 45. ` 

Mr. ARCHER addressed the House in favor of a delay 
of decision on so important a question as. that embraced 
by the amendment, until the House should be more full. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG followed, also in favor of defer- 
ring a decision on the amendment of Mr. MALLARY, 
(agreed to in Committee of the Whole) the adoption of 


New York, having also addressed the 


ressed his full accord with 


ect at 
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which he should consider as the defeat of the bill; and, 
to give an opportunity for a full expression of the opinion 
of the House, moved an adjournment. ‘ 

The motion for an adjoursment was negatived, by a 
vote of 68 to 44 votes. > 

Mr. BUCHANAN spoke in favor of the principle of the 
bill, but decidedly against the amendment of Mr. MAL- 
LARY, adopted in Committee of the Whole. He con- 
cluded, (though desiring to see a decision to night on 
this question) by asking the yeas and nays upon the 
amendment ; and ee : 

The question was ordered to be taken by yeas and 
nays accordingly. 

‘After afew further observations from Mr.. BURGES 
and Mr. WOOD, the question on concurring in the 
amendment of Mr. MALLARY (agreed to in Committee 
of the Whole) was decided as follows : 

For the amendment, 
Against the amendment, 
So the amendment was negatived. 

{The effect of this amendment, if agreed to, would 
have been to exempt from the operation of this bill the 
lakes and inland waters of the United States, limiting it 
entirely to vessels arriving in the United States, “by 
sea.” g 

[Here the debate ended for this day.] 
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WepNrspay, Fesnrvuany 28, 1827. 
RELINQUISHED LANDS. 


Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill from the Senate to autho- 
rize those persons who have relinquished lands, under the 
provisions of the several acts for the relief of purchasers 
of Public Lands, to purchase the same at private sale, ata 
fixed price, reported the same without amendment. 

Mr. OWEN, of Alabama, moved that the bill be read 
a third time, and said that, in making this motion, he was 
not only admonished of the difficulties he was encounter- 


ing,as presented by the usages of this body, but also by the: 


period of the session, He was well aware, that its refer- 
ence to a Committee ofthe Whole House was the ordina- 
ry course ; but pursuing this now was arejection of the 
measure, and, sir, were this a subject of ordinary con- 
cernment ; were it not one, in which delay created, still 
more and more, the embarrassment of the People over 
whom it was to operate, my own private feelings would 
induce me to permit it to be passed over for the present, 
and to await some more auspicious moment, and then 
ask for deliberation, on subjects of such moment as are 
contained in the provisions of the bill now before you. 
But, sir, the magnitude of the question presented ; the 
consideration, as it regards this nation, as well as that 
People on whom they more immediately bear—a portion 
of whom I have the honor to represent here—produce 
conviction in my mind, that were I to permit even this 
opportunity to pass, I should be treacherous to the great 
trust confided to me, not enly to my immediate constitu- 
ents, but to my country. 

Thus much I have thought was due to the House in ex- 
planation of my course, there remaining but three days 
of the session, and but two of them legislative. I will, 
therefore, proceed, without further explanation, to give 
a concise view of the provisions of the bill: for, although 
the subject is important, yet its provisions are easily un- 
derstood, and are not complex, so that each member can 
easily determine its policy. I will, thercfore, ask for the 
attention of members, and pledge myself to proceed with 
all possible brevity, so as to be understood. 

‘The main features of the bill, then, are its first and 
fifth sections. These two, if sanctioned, will carry with 
them the others, which are mere detail, compared with 


the magnitude of these. The first is intended to secure 
to the persons who have relinquished Lands, under the 
various acts, since 1820, for extinguishing the debt due 
the United States, by purchasers of Public Lands, com- 
monly called Relief Laws, the privilege of purchasing the 
samé lands, not exceeding one section each, ata gradu- 
ated fixed price, as is specified in the section. The fifth 
is in pursuance of the same spirit, which has for the last 
six years characterized the legislation of Congress, in re- 
gard to her land debtors. Its sole object is to extinguish 
this odious debt ; it is intended to enable and to invite 
those who have availed themselves of the cight years 
credit, to discharge their debt by paying cash at a dis- 
count, which is also graduated by the original price, as 
in the first section. As to this last section, there is but 
one opinion prevailing among the intelligent men of this 
country, who have devoted any portion of their time to 
the consideration of their domestic political concerus, and 
that opinion is, that all proper means should be used to 
put an end, as speedily as possible, to a state of things, 
in which the Government is causing distress and ruin to 
its People, and that Government, too, more than any other 
now in existence, boasting of the clemency of its laws, of 
| the purity of its policy, in regard to the People’s privi- 
leges and the People’s rights; in other words, boasts of 
being a People’s Government, and at the same time pre- 
senting, upon this very subject, the strange spectacle of 
that same Government preying upon that People for 
whom it is made, and who are its support. Sir, no Go- 
vernment on earth has ever presented to the world a 
more complete system for oppressing its People ; when 
too, that very act of oppression is characterized as ema- 
nating from the direct Representatives of the People 
chosen by their free suffrages. Tallude, of course to 
the old credit system for disposing of the Public Lands ; 
when, by the same act, you affixed your minimum price 
peracre at two dollars, and your surveyors were ordered 
to report for reservation, “ Town Sites,” the minimum 
per acre for which was six dollars, presenting’ a most 
beautiful system for oppressive speculation in your pub- 
lic domain. Yes, for this end, perfect in all its parts, if 
i formed by the most astute speculators, that a trading 
| world like ours ever begot, they would have presented 
| you this very same ancient system for the disposal of your 
lands. Ispeak not thoughtlessly on this point. 1i has 
cost me many an hour of serious reflection, and I have 
been at as great loss to perceive how such a system could 
| have been the result of the deliberations of men of intel- 
ligence and virtue, as I know the framers of that system 
were, as to devise the plan to correct, and extricate the 
People and the Government from the cffcets of its ope- 
ration, which are now sv tangible, that no speculation 
need be indulged in to establish the existence of it. I 
dwell upon this point, because [ shall presently show you 
that the evils complained of resulted as much from your 
own acts, as from heedless adventure on the part of those 
who are the immediate sufferers. I have called it an 
odious debt. If epithets were wanting to convey to your 
minds the true character of this subject, the one used 
would not be sufliciently expressive. It is not only odious 
when your Government is presented, in character, a 
s Shylock,” but it is dangerous, I had like to have said 
even to our Government, but 1 will not. There is too 
much virtue and intelligence in your People, to resort to 
this sad ultimatum for the correction of abuses. But if 
this abuse is not speedily corrected, it must terminate in 
overwhelming a large portion of the population of this 
country in inevitable ruin. Í 
I wish gentlemen who are from sections where they 
know not,because they feel not, the state of things Iam 
endeavoring to portray, to bear with me a moment, while 
I bring before them facts, from documents now on our 
i tables, 
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Tn Ohio, the amount actually paid by purchasers, up to } And to return to the first section, The mind of all of 


December, 1825, is nearly 15 millions. 


Indiana; do. . do. 5 do. 
Hiinois, do. do. . 2 do. 
Missouri, do. do. 2 do. _ 

_ Louisiana, do. do. _ 300 thousand. 
Mississippi, do. do. nearly 2 millions. 
Alabama, do. do. 7 do. 


Making, in all, upwards of 33 millions. [here pretend’ 
not to exact statements. I have mentioned thesé amounts; 


the actual statement, including fractions, will fall some- 
thing short, up to that period. Nor do I here add the 
Territories. Time does not permit me to dwell. An 
outline isall that I can now present. 

But J must add the sums still appearing to be due, and 
which this fifth section is designed to extinguish. T 
sum, up to the same periods, generally, is nearly eight 
millions dollars. And when I state, that, out of that sum, 
the single State of Alabama is indebted five miilions one 
hundred and fifty-one thousand nine hundred and twenty 
nine dollars, leaving the balance, something less than 
three millions, to be divided among the States just enu- 
merated, I know I shall be listened to with patience. 
Trom these facts, will this House then believe, for a mo- 
ment, that there is any other subject in the whole sys- 
tem of her policy, that requires revision more than this, 
and that its time can be better spent in acting a few 
hours ? > 

In addition 


That. 


‘to what-has been stated, let me add, that 


you must arrive at the same conclusion : that the same 
state of things caused the losses and sacrifices, inevita. 
ble upon the 'rélinquishment of our fields and‘our homes. 
Yes, sir, Congress, -in. applying. the corrective, passed 
the law of 1820. This was accepted-as a beneficent act 


‘| —for it were better to. retain something than to lose all. 


This was the principle of its-opératioh. For, sir, T will 
venture to assert, that, in well nigh every instance where 
land has been relinquished in Alabama, the one-fourth 
already paid into the Treasury was the full and intrinsi¢ 
value of the whole land purchased. A state of things 
now exists among us, in the stagnation of all business as 
abject as, inthe day of prosperity just mentioned, was 
exacted. Your banks having failed, your ‘* Mississippi 
stock” being absorbed, and our cotton, then selling for 
thirty-six cents, now selling for six centsthe pound. In 
the days of prosperity the debt was contracted; in the day 
of our adversity we ask for Legislative interposition. 
Sir, when commerce has declined, you encouraged it ; 
when manufactures needed ‘ protection,” they have 
promptly gotten it. And here f will be pardoned by 
the zealous supporters of that system, by calling their 
attention to the arguments on the Tariff of 1816. They 
then said, it was the duty of the Government to give 
“protection,” as the act of Government had caused 
this investment of capital ; what was that ‘act of Go- 
vernment ?” itwas the war with Great Britain; ought 
not, then, the same principle to be carried farther ? Did’ 


the sum is enormous which has been paid into your] not, as I have shown you, the same ‘‘ act” operate on 


Treasury by individuals, for which not one acre of land 


is retained, up to December, 1825. A 
In Ohio, upwards of 297,000 dollars have been paid. 


Indiana, do. 36,000 do. do 
Illinois, do. 18,000 do. do. 
Missouri, do. 15,000 do. do. 
Mississippi, do. 76,000 do. do. 
Alabama, do. 80,000 do. do. 


These sums have been received, and for land that still 
constitutesa part of your public domain. The poor pur- 
chasers have forfeited their “ pound of flesh,” and are 
unable to cancel their * bonds” upon this point now, or 
at a future period. , , 

Permit me, as this bill will bear more immediately on 
my own State, to notice her situation, for a moment, 
separately from the others of land debtor States, 

Alabama has been of the family of the Confederacy 
now something more than seven years. She came into 
independent political existence at a period when your 
great agricultural and commercial interests were in 
state of prosperity almost unparalleled in any nation or 
age. ‘This was the result of the political difficulties of the 
old world, which for years had been devastated by horri- 
ble wars ; and our own had just Jong enough returned to 
peace, flushed with victory, to recover all her energies, 
and to put them into efficient action : all agricultural 
products found a buyer, and at the most exorbitant 
price ; commerce flourished, and our navigation covered 
every sea. Our Southern staple, cotton, bore a price 
that was: three-fold greater than at any time sincé. Eve- 
ry county in almost every Southern and Western State, 
had its bank ; and, what was still worse, every man in 
the community had credit in them, and all their paper 
was receivable into your Treasury. t 
spurious ‘consideration money” for the illfated com- 
pact” of 1802, with Georgia, which was purchased by 

- speculators at thirty-seven dollars for the hundred, which 
hundred was equal, in the land markets West of Chata- 
hoochie; to the Mississippi, to the hundred dollars of the 
planter, the hard earned result of honest industry. 

These, sir; were the causés-of the debt, and this debt, 

` begotten: by. these causes, I now appeal to: your justice 
to-extinguish. 


To these add the i 


us, and to it we can add your “ Mississippi Stock,” and 
your Banking System. The argument is stronger in fa- 
vor of the measure now before you: indeed, sir, the 
war argument for the Tariff, if it be one, I only present 
to those who have used it, not that I surrender any point 
myself in the measure before you, to rely on that, but 
they must go with me even on that argument, who thus 
went in 1816. But, I do not present this measure as an 
act of clemency on the part of the Government ; I offer 
itas one of sound policy ; I contend that the Govern- 
ment itself calls for the passage of that final section ; it 
will, as I have said more than a year ago, increase the 
receipts into your ‘Treasury, and at the same time bene- 
fit greatly those for whom it is intended to provide. 
Gentlemen may say that this position is not tenable ; if, 
they will attend to facts fora few moments, they wilt 
agree with me. Whatare they ? I willuse the language 
of the worthy and efficient officer now at the head of 
the General Land Office. After mentioning the amount 
jo iland relinquished in a single district in Alabama, and 
lits original cost, he adds, “it is believed that, if this 
were offered at public sale, under the existing laws, that 
the most valuable of them would not bring more than 
the minimum of one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre 
to Government. Such a result would be produced by 
the improper combination of individuals possessing or 
commanding capital, and preventing all fair competition 
at the public sale. Under this view of the subject, it is 
important for the interest of the United States that these 
i lands should be so brought into the market,as to ensure to 
theGovernment a fair price for them in a reasonable time.” 
Sir, your Commissioner is correct : years gone by, 
i this matter, by the proper official organs, has been re- 
ported to your Treasury Department ; but where was the 
corrective ? Could the officers be instructed to suspend 
sales ? This could not be sanctioned. Could they be or- 
dered to be by-bidders for the Government? This 
: could not be sanctioned : for both of these were resorted 
to in two districts in Alabama, and both disapproved by 
the Department, because such a power could not be 
delegated. Sir, the Legislature of our State, by law, 
endeavored to suppress these speculating combinations, 
| so as to-secure honorable and fair competition, To you 
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we now apply, as the repository of thé necessary power, | an opposition, to such a measure, I will not combat ; but, 
to interpose and prevent the robbery of your Treasury, | I must say, at least, as an off-set, that so did our fathers 
and to save us from the most severe oppression. Will | fight for their own gain or interest, when they gained us 
you say, how are we oppressed ? The answer is easy to | this admirable system of Government. 
all who have ever braved the savage wilderness, and set-| But a few-words more and I have done. AmI to be 
tled a new region : it is, that we are obliged to have the | met on this great subject, and to be told that the bill 
land that we have enriched or given value to by our own | before you is a departure from ancient usage—is an in- 
industry ; it is our home ; to be driven from it would be | novation upon our land system? If I am, I must reply. 
to be driven to penury and want. This, the combinations | that it is your duty to depart from usage and break 
or companies know ; they therefore dictate the terms, | down your systems, if they have proved to be bad. This 
and we must submit; not being able, with our hard | isin conformity to the very spirit of our Government—it 
earned savings, to contend against their embodied mil- | is our duty—it is intended to be enjoined upon us to in- 
lions, we choos2 it because we must: we only ask that | novate, when a “ usage” has proved, on trial, to be bad, 
our Government should dictate these ferms, and we have | when a “system” has proved unsound. I think I have 
purchased our peace ; we know our own means, and.if| shown you that your ** usages” and“ systems” have failed 
nothing more than the intrinsic value is required, we) on trial; they have been weighed and found wanting ; 
know if we can give it; if we can, we consider the land | they have distressed your People, and involved your 
ours, and proceed to the permanent improvement of the} Government: for your land debt affects the creditor as 
country. This is our gain ; your own officers have shown | well as debtor. 
you how your Government would be benefitted by the| If gentlemen are disposed to make amendments, who 
bill before you. _ , | agree with me on the principles of the bill, 1 wish they 
Sir, this is not. imaginary ; I wish it was; but it is} would offer them now, that we may act without further 
real—it is what I have scen, and long ago called to your | delay. I am not tenacious of form—I go for the sub- 
attention ; it is what your land officers have communi- | stance. 
cated to you. The Legislature of my State have memo-} I must, in conclusion, thank the House for its patient 
rialized you. Do you want more facts ? I think the attention : the subject demanded much morc, as E con- 
proof is stronger than the proof that frauds arc commit- | ceive, than I have been able to offer you. But, being 
ted upon revenue, and that, therefore, the ‘* Woollens aware of the impatience of gentlemen on other subjects 
Bil” must pass. Sir, your Secretary of the Treasury |in which, I fear, too much feeling influences their course, 
has reported to you this state of things, and called fora)I must, therefore, submit the bill to its fate, believing 
corrective. Iam justified in saying, the measure before | that you will agree with me that its provisions are based 
you, in principle, meets his approbation. T on sound policy, and most forcibly address themselves to 
Alabama has paid, and owes, well nigh two millions j your justice, to your magnanimity, and to your liberality. 
of dollars per annum since she has been a State. Atax); Mr. STRONG spoke a few words in opposition to the 
of two millions of dollars a year, (besides her other bur- | remarks of Mr. OWEN, and moved that the bill be laid 
thens for State Government and your Tariffs,) and these | uponthe table ; which motion prevailed, and the bill was 
on a population that is entitled to three Representatives | laid on the table accordingly. 
on this floor.. Can this be borne? What would be the The resolution of Mr. DWIGHT, calling for certain 
situation of our country if a necessity could exist that | information on the subject of Mr, Adam’s missions abroad, 
called for a like contribution in proportion to represen- jand the allowances made to him, being next in order, 
tation, by every State in this Union. It would not, it) was, on motion of Mr. WRIGHT, lid upon the table. 
could not, be borne. Sir, I have before said, on this BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 


floor, that we were actually laborers for the Govern- ; 
The House again took up the Colonial Trade Bill; and 


ment—we are tenants for the Government, and the 
ground rent is not a mere ‘* paper coin,” nor a small j the question being on agreeing to the amendment offered 
portion of the proceeds of our labor—it is nearly all. In- j| by Mr. WEBSTER in Committee of the Whole— 
deed, take the sales of our staple, cotton, and apply the Mr. BASSETT moved to Jay the bill and amendment 
on the table. ‘The motion was negatived—ayes 65, noes 


whole, deducting expenses of preparation and sale, and 
we have not one cent left us; indeed, to pay this rent} 81; and the House then concurred in adopting the amend- 
ment of Mr. WEBSTER. 


we draw on the resources of our neighbor States. Can 
this Congress permit this state of things to exist ? Will} Mr. PEARCE now moved a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the House yesterday rejected the amend- 


they permit it? One of the finest portions of your 
Southern country must be overwhelmed in ruin, and re- | ment proposed by Mr. MALLARY, which was to insert 
the words ‘* by sea.” 


turn almost to a wilderness again, if your power is not £ 
iterposed ; relieve us by doing justice to yourselves, On this question Mr. BARRINGER called for the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered by the House. 


and we prosper, and add to your general wealth, and no i 
longer remain a suffering portion of an otherwise univer-} Mr. FORSYTH remarked, that the vote by which the 
sally flourishing country. amendment had been rejected was very large; that adis- 
I will not dwell longer on these sections of the bill. | tinct proposition to defer that vote to this morning had 
‘The objects ofthe other sections can be perceived, by a | been made and refused, He wished to know what new 
cursory examination, which each gentleman can make light had arisen to-day, on account of which the House 
was asked to re-consider a deliberate vote, on a proposi- 


while I am now addressing you. Some of them, it will 
tion fully understood. He should he glad to hear some 


be perceived, are to carry the two mentioned into effect, Ie s 
and are therefore mere detail. The fourth section only | of the reasons stated which induced gentlemen to ask a 
re-consideration. 


introduces another principle, and it is one that I have i 
again and again urged to your favorable consideration. Mr. INGERSOLL said, he should vote for the motion 
toreconsider; and ìf that prevailed, would also vote for 


It is in favor of the first settlers, the pioneers of your 

country. Their claim is based, not merely on your | the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ver- 

liberality, but on justice and sound policy itself. But in | mont, so as to confine the operations of the bill, as was 

this Lam to be met, as I ever have been, by the charge, | done by the act of 1820, to the navigation ‘by sea,” 

not argument, that the actual settlers or pioners were in | without interfering with the navigation on the lakes. Bat 
he should vote for the bill, whether amended or not. He 


pursuit cf their own gain or interest, and therefore not 
felt willing to accede to the proposed amendment, not 


presenting z subject for favorable legislation. Sir, such 
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easure more acceptable to a 


only as it would make the m 
but because he hoped yet 


large portion of the country, 
to see the embarrassments which now rest on our trade 
with the British West India Colonies, amicably removed 
by negotiation ; and he was unwilling to entangle that ne- 
gotiation in any new subjects of collision between the 
Governments. He would deal out measure for measure : 
whenever the British interdicted a trade in our vessels, 


But it was a matter of serious consideration, whe- 
ther, in the onset, we should go one step further, and 
strike at a new interest, and thereby remove the prospect 
of an amicable arrangement still further from our view 
The British have excluded our vessels from certain Colo- 
nial ports : in return for this, he would promptly follow 
their lead, and exclude their vessels when coming from 
places interdicted tous. For the present, he was willing 
not to carry the war of restrictions further than this ; he 
would not yet extend the interdict to a trade between us 
and other places, from which we are not in like manner 
excluded.’ He did not consider it a safe policy to invite 
Great Britain to new restrictions, in lieu of friendly ne- 
gotiation. The bill does not propose to take effect till 
rer the 30th of next September—about two months be- 
fore the session of the next Congress: and we shall then 
have a better opportunity to determine upon the effect 
of the measures which we may now adopt, as well as what 
the ulterior views of Great Britain are, and can legislate 

accordingly. This per plexing question might, before 
that time, be ina train of adjustment. The offers on our 
part are fair and honorable, and if not embarrassed by 
matters calculated rather to irritate than heal the existing 
difference, the Colonies themselves would feel that the 
mother country was in the wrong, if she did not accede 
to the lenient and liberal policy proposed on our part. If 
it should appear, hereafter, that all hopes of negotiation 

are at an end, we would be right then to assume a new at- 
titude. He would, in such an ev ent—when we resorted 
to a war of restrictions—not only be willing to strike at 
the indirect trade to Europe, which oozes through the 
Canadas, and which is, in part, supplied by our Northern 
frontier, but he would strike home vpon the manufactures 
of the mother country ; he would aim a blow at the di- 
rect European trade itself, so far as it could be done 
without interfering with treaty stipulations. No gen- 
tleman on this floor felt a deeper solicitude for the pre- 
servation of the West India trade than he did. He 
came froma community whose foreign commerce was al- 
most exclusively with the West Indies, and his anxiety to 
have this trade resume its wonted channels, was his prin- 
cipal reason for wishing to see the question in relation to 
it now pending between us and the British Government 
kept separate and distinct from any new cause of differ- 
ence. He would meet Great Britain on this point with 
firmness, but without unnecessary irritation: he would 
try mild measures first ; and if they did not lead to ami- 
cable results, then, and not till then, would he, in the 
language of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG] be prepared to go the whole.” 

If we adopt the proposed amendment, we place our 
West India interests on precisely the same footing on 
which they rested under the act of 1820, the British hav- 
ing, prior to that. time, excluded us, as they now have, 
from the direct trade. Our experience on this subject 
should not be disregarded. That act had well done its 
office ; it brought Great Britain to terms, but it did not, 
at any time, touch the Canada trade. The words * by 
sea,” now proposed to be inserted in this bill, made a 
partof that; indeed the. pill before us is substantially the | 
same as the act of 1820, except that these words had ‘been 
here omitted: Under the operation. of the act of 1820, 
when the Colonies. were ‘obliged. to :take our supplies 
through neutral Islandsin their neighborhood, at an en- 


sels. 


he would interdict the corresponding trade in their 
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hanced price, to the planters, ne a a (ed ee e pias ee became intensely anx- 
ious for the direct trade ; their clamors finally assumed so 
deep a tone, that they were heard and regarded by the 
Ministry at home, and the consequence was the opening 
of the interdicted ports to our vessels. The question 
now is, shall we adheré’to the policy of 1820, which 
proved effectual then, ot shall we bring‘a new point into 
the controversy, by striking at that ‘portion of the Euro- 
pean trade which is carried on through the Canadas, so 
far as it is supplied by articles transmitted to those pro- 
vinces through our own frontiers? This question is one 
of more embarrassment than at first meets the eye. Gen- 
tlemen are laboring under a mistake in supposing that 
the articles which we furnish the Canadas, find their way, 
to any considerable amount, to the West India markets, 
through the circuitous route of the St. Lawrence, 
and if they would attentively examine the able report 
presented to us by the Committce on Commerce, they 
would see the fallacy of that supposition. The mass of 
what the Canadians purchase from us is either consumed 
by themselves, or sent to Liverpool, and but a trifling 
part of the whole finds its way to the West Indies. He 
felt unwilling, at this late period of the session, to fa- 
tigue the House by a recapitulation of statistical tables, 
ora barren calculation in figures ; but he based himself 
on official documents for the accuracy of what he had 
said on the Canada trade. The whole amount of exports 
to Canada, during the last year, are valued at upwards of 
$1,800,000 ; of this large sum but about $39,000 was the 
value of the wheat and flour which Canada received from 
us, and those articles, he admitted, might go into the as- 
sorted cargoes for the West India market. ‘Che lumber 
amounted to about $127,000, but the great bulk of this 
went to Europe in lumber ships, which are constantly 
floating down the St. Lawrence when the navigation is 
unobstructed by ice. The heaviest article furnished from 
our frontiers is potash ; but it is notorious that this is ex- 
clusively for the Liverpool trade, ‘The other articles 
which we send to Canada are almost all consumed 
there, as will be seen by reference to them. They are 
fresh provisions, and butter and cheese, for the Montreal 
and Quebec markets; leather and leather shoes, manu- 
factured tobacco, American cotton goods—yés, sir, our 
cotton fabrics, under the existing turiff, find their way 
there, and compete with the manufactures of the British 
on their own soil. Salt is also a heavy article ;. Upper 
Canada is almost exclusively supplied with it from the 
salt works of New York; but no one ever dreamed of its 
being sent down the St. Lawrence to such a market in 
the West Indies : it would be like sending coals to New 
Castle; scythes, axes, and the other implements of hus- 
bandry, which are furnished by our mechanics, to the far- 
mers of Canada. Such are our exports to that country. 
The geographical position of the Canadas will always 
prevent their supplying the West India markets to any 
considerable extent. The Islands càn purchase our pro- 
ducts from a neutral depot, on more advantageous terms 
than they can be furnished by way of the St. Lawrence. 
Cargoes intended for the West Indies are generally of a 
perishable nature ; the supplies of provisions for a tropi- 
cal market must be furnished frequently, and, compara- 
tively speaking, in moderate quantities. Hf they accu- 
mulate for six months in the year, most of them will be- 
come deteriorated. The St. Lawrence is bridged by ice 
for more than six months on an average ; the consequence 
is, that but one long voyage can be made in a year from 
Quebec to the West Indies—whereas, from the Atlantic 
States we make -four or five short voyages. And it is 
an undeniable fact, that, although we have. had to encoun- 


ter heavy discriminating duties at the British West India 


from which vessels from Quebec were exempt, yet 


ports, 
ld compete with us successfully in that 


they never cou 
y 


trade, The disadyantages of position which the Quebec 
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merchants labored under were greater drawbacks upon 
them than the discriminating duties were upon us. Nay, 
further: When our vessels were excluded entirely, as 
they now are, from the British West Indies, and we were 
driven to the neutral ports, the British colonial planters 
could supply themselves, and did supply themselves, with 
our produce from the neutral islands. Canada could not 
then supply the West India market ; and from this it may 
safely be inferred that Canada cannot now. supply that 
market: our experience on this. subject is worth all the 
theories with which gentlemen can furnish us, however 
ingeniously presented, From the range taken in debate, 
one would be apt to suppose that we were now called 
upon to pass a non-importation law, or a non-exportation 
act, as was our former embargo ; and hence, the argu- 
ment that such a law should extend to the frontiers as 
well as to the Atlantic. Nothing can be more erroneous 
than this. We are called upon to pass a navigation act 
merely, in regard to certain colonial ports: and hence, 
the impropriety of connecting with such a measure what 
must amount, if persisted in, to a non-intercourse on the 
lines, and an interference with a trade not necessarily, or 
principally, connected with the West India ports. We 
should be cautious not to enlarge the commercial contro- 
versy, already sufficiently wide, between the two coun- 
tries. He preferred, for the present, to repose, as we 
formerly did, upon the policy of 1820—exclude the ves- 
sels of ‘our rivals as they exclude us, and not by grasping 
at more, run the risk of eventually and permanently losing 
the whole. Notwithstanding this obnoxious Order in 
Council, we expect, as the Committee tell us in their re- 
port, to supply the British West India Colonies with our 
products as we did under the act of 1820—if they are 
willing to take them—through neutral ports, and receive 
their produce through the same channels. The trade, 
by this new order of things, becomes circuitous instead 
of being direct ; but still it would afford a vent for a part 
of our surplus, and is worth preserving. Let it not be 
said that our frontier country can alse dispose of their 
surplus through neutrals, if the Canada trade is interdict- 
ed. It would cost more to bring the produce from many 
parts of that frontier to the city of New York, or any 
other Atlantic port, than it would to transport the same 
article from New York to Liverpool. The amount of our 
exports to the British West Indies, was upwards of two 
millions of dollars annually, and the Canada trade was 
over 1,800,000 dollars, asum nearly equal to that which 
is affected by the British Orders in Council. 

If, however, it-should be thought expedient to extend 
the restrictions at the present time, to the Canada trade, 
it would require very different provisions from those con- 
tained in this bill to enforce the interdict on our extensive 
frontier. This bill would be inoperative there. The 
temptation for smuggling would prove too strong to be 
resisted by such feeble barriers as are here presented. 
We know how this was during our former restrictive sys- 
tem, and we should not shut our eyes on the admonitions 
of experience. Men of desperate fortunes and more des- 
perate character, would be attracted to the frontiers, the 
moment an opportunity offered for the employment of 
their guilty talents. This demoralizing result was to be 
deprecated and avoided as long as possible. The mass 
of corrupt materials which had gathered on the frontiers 
during the former embargo, and set at defiance the civil 
and military force of the country, was now scattered and 
had been replaced by a sound and healthy population. It 
requires very different provisions to enforce an interdict 
on an inland frontier, from what are sufficient to exclude 
foreign vessels from the Atlantic coast. Should we find 
it necessary again to resort to restrictive measures on the 
frontiers, we should enact a law that would be prompt 
and effectual: one that should be armed with severe pe- 
nalties, and rigidly enforced by numerous and vigilant 
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officers. 


tion. 
two nations for the possession of the West India trade. 


the Liverpool business. 


When a crisis in our commercial affairs demand- 
ed such a measure, Mr. I. said, it should receive his hum- 


ble, though cordial support. 


Mr. WURTS said he was opposed to the reconsidera- ` 
He said the present: was a struggle between the 


With a view to secure it to herself, Great Britain has 


passed an act confining the trade exclusively to British 
bottoms ; but it was worthy of remark, that, while she 
closed the ports of her insular colonies, she left those of 
her possessions on the continent opento our flag. Why 


was that? England was known to havea perfect under- 
standing of whatever related to her commercial interest, 
and was it credible that she had made this distiction by 
mere chance, or that she did not expect to derive a 
benefit from it? Assuredly she did. Nor could the 
most sceptical find any difficulty in coming to this con- 
clusion, if they would but turn to the 46th section of the 
act of Parliament, of May, 1826: there they would find 
that wheat flour, which had been warehoused in any of 
the British possessions in North America, was admitted 


into the West Indies under a duty of only one shilling 
sterling per barrel, whereas that from the United States 
paid five shillings. 


Here, then, was a bounty of four shillings sterling per 


barrel for taking our flour through the Canadian ports. 


Her calculation, in passing such an act, most obviously 


was, that we should carry our flour to the ports of Cana- 
da, and that her own shipping would carry it thence to 
the West Indies. 
tion of the clause ‘* by sea,” will cut off this opportunity. 
True : but it will not settle the question. 
amount might pass down the St. Lawrence, and. thus 
reach the British West Indies, notwithstanding such a 
restriction, can be determined only by experiment. 


The gentleman says that the introduc- 


How great an 


Nor 
will it answer to say, that, because little or none of our 


produce has reached the West Indies heretofore by that 
channel, that this will continue to be the case. 
direct was then open, and there was no strong induce- 
ment to adopt a circuitous route. 
now closed, and it is my opinion, said Mr. W., that a very 
considerable amount of our products will take that di- 
rection. 


The trade 


The direct trade is 


Though the bill, without the amendment, may be con- 


sidered as operating sowewhat harshly on those of our 
citizens who reside in the immediate vicinity of the fron- 


tier, it is a privation to which they must consent to sub- 
mit for the general good. Lam aware that many mer- 
chants of intelligence apprehend that the indirect trade 
will operate very severely on those who are engaged in 
That the British vessels will 
make three voyages while ours make only two; and will 
thus come in competition with American vessels, having 
on their side the advantage of an additional freight ; but 
they, also, must be content to submit, on great national 
considerations. He would take the liberty of reading to 
the House an extract from one of the British Provincial 
papers, which would shew that this matter was not re- 
garded in Canada in the same light as it was by the advo- 
cates of the amendment in this House. (Mr. W. here 
read an editorial article from the Quebec Gazetie.] Such, 
said Mr. W., are the opinions entertained in Canada, and 
they seem to me to be as near the truth as our own specu- 
lations. If the bill must pass, gentlemen certainly ought 
not to call on us for an exemption from its effects in favor 
of one particular district of the country. He concluded 
with expressing a hope that the motion for reconsidera- 
tion would not prevail. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said that this discussion was caleu- 
lated to provoke, on the part of the British Government, 
those very views that had produced the measures we are 
now called upon to counteract. The object of that Gov- 
ernment was plain and obvious. It was to promote the 
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growth, prosperity, 
nies... With this view, 
been enacted ; a great amount of military force had been | 
sent into the province ; very extensive fortifications were 

ina progress of erection ; enlarged plans of internal im- | 
provement had been resolved upon ; and immense sums | 
put at the disposal of the Provincial Government to carry \ 
them into effect. The object of all these measures could | 
not be concealed. Great Britain had evidently determined 
on the policy of building up those Colonies, and the 
‘clause in the act which had been referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, giving a bounty of a dollar a | 
barrel on flour shipped in Canadian ports, was a part of 
the same system. It had:-been urged by gentlemen, that 
there existed, in the geographical situation of that coun- 
try, inherent natural obstructions to the West India trade. | 
This was, in some measure, true ; but one important ob- : 
ject would, nevertheless, be obtained by Great Britain, | 
yiz: the increase of her navigation, and an enlarged 
share of the carrying trade. In comparison with these 
objects, she had shown an utter disregard to the West In- 
dia trade, insomuch that her policy, in this respect, had 
produced, in the West Indies, the most profound discon- | 


and importance of ber Canadian Colo- | land are as deeply interested to continue it as we are. 
a new system of colonial law had | No one pretends that itis desirable that we should ex- 


clude their productions from our markets, or withhold our 
own from theirs, if it is not to be done at the sacrifice of 
our shipping interest to a foreign monopoly ; and so far 
as the mere exchange of products is concerned, it is the 
professed object of beth countries to. continue the trade 
itself: Wenow propose, and very properly, to secure to 
our own ships at least a fair share of the freight of our 
productions, and what we take from them, or to exclude 
British ships from it. Now, Sir, the trade across our ih- 
land frontier and the Lakes, with Canada, hasno connex- 
ion with the differences which have brought this mea- 


| sure before us ; and the effect of closing it is only to in- 
* flict on those interested in it, in several of the Northern 


States, the evils of an interdiction, without any benefit to 
either party. The policy of our navigation laws has only 
been to interdict trade in British vessels, by sca, to ports 
from which our own ships are excluded by Great Britain. 
The Northern trade with Canada has been open under 
all these laws, and no one has ever thought, before now, 
of shutting that trade up, to coerce Great Britain to 
admit American vessels into her West India ports. 


tent: Provided these islands could get their supplies, | The only reason now offered for extending an interdiction 


England cared not at what price, 
increasing her navigation... This being the avowed policy 
of the British ministry, the question was, whether we 
should play into their hands? If we did so, gentlemen 
might rely upon it, that such a policy would never induce 
them to repeal their restrictions. 


so it were a means of to this trade is, that the products of the frontier counties 


of some of the States may possibly find their way to the 
British West India islands, through the Canadas ; and we 
have been asked why the acts of Parliament and Order in 
Council have left that trade open, unless Great Britain 


The bill, with the | expects to‘supply: them with American products through 


amendment, not only did this, but counteracted, besides, į the Northern Lakes and the St. Lawrence ? Itis certain 
an essential provision of the Constitution, which declared | that she could not do this profitably, from 1820 to 1822, 
that Congress, in regulating commerce, should give no; while the interdiction was substantially in force in the 


exclusive preference to particular ports. | 

{Here Mr. L. quoted that article of the Constitution. J 

Does the amendment give no preference ? and is not 
this bill for the regulation of commerce? If goods may | 
be carried to the British Colonies from a port on Lake; 
Champlain, and not from any other port in the United 
States, do you not give a preference to the port on Lake 
Champlain ?. Assuredly. It is said, however, thot this 
does not apply in the same manner, to the trade on the} 
upper Lakes ; but I cannot see why. If the communica- f 
tion is left open from New York to Upper Canada, what 
is to hinder any amount cf goods from being warehoused | 
on the New York frontier, and carried thence, through i 
Canada,. to the West Indies ? 

‘Mr. Li. concluded by observing, that if, on the one 
hand, this Government played into the hands of that of 
Great Britain, and, on the other, opened a particular part 
of the Union to a lucrative trade, while it excluded the 
‘rest, it would act unwisely in the first instance, and un- 
justly in the second. 

Mr. STORRS said thatthe only effect of refusing the 
amendment of the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Mar- 
Lany] was to interdict the trade between the Northern 

~ States and the British Colonies on our Northern frontiers. 
<This trade, Mr. S. said, is not affected by the spirit of our 
late navigation laws. it has been open under all of them. į 
On a question that related only to the interests of our | 
ship owners, in the freight between our ports and the | 
British West India islands, we should not go out of our 
way to interdicta träde which he thought was not within | 
the general policy of the measure before the House. 
The object of the bill is-to secure to our navigating in- 
terest a fair share and equal advantages of competition in | 
the trade with the West ladies. We are to say whether | 
this Colonial trade shall continue to be carried on in Bri- 


tish vessels exclusively, after the Order in Council, under 
the act of Parliament, of 1825, has excluded American | 
‘shipowners from all participation-in it. It is admitted, i 
onal hands, that the trade itself is valuable to both coun- 


Atlantic ports. Mr.S. said that he was of the opinion 
that the chief object of Great Britain, in leaving that trade 
open at all, was, to furnish British vessels with return 
freights from Quebec to England. She has imposed du- 
ties on the introduction of American produce into Cana- 
da, that the productions may go, or seem to go, to their 
markets on better terms. But the chief articles which 
we send to Canada, that do not enter into its own con- 
sumption, find their way to England, not to the West 
Indies. She does notaltogether exclude American pot- 
ashes, spars, and flour, either because Canada does not 
supply them to the full extent of her demand, or that the 
quantity supplied to her, of both Canadian and American 
origin, is so abundant, in the aggregate, that, notwith- 
standing the duty on ours, she gets them at last at a price 
much less than she must pay, if she relied on Canada 
alone for her supply. The benefit of these duties to Ca- 
nada may not be so great, in fact, as she may have led 
them to believe. | The agricultural or productive interest 


| of Canada would be to exclude American pot-ashes, lum- 


ber, and flour, altogether. But Great Britain does not in- 
tend, with all her professions as to Canada, to be taxed 
with the price she must pay for hese articles, if Canada 
had the monopoly of furnishing her with those of Ameri- 
can origin. Ihave never thought that these duties were 
of as much importance to the growth of Canada as they 
may have thought... The prosperity of Canada must de- 
pend on other causes ; and, as to the shipping interest of 
Great Britain, it is for their interest, especially when the 
New York canals shall be completed, that, instead of 
throwing impedimentsin the way of our exports through 
Canada, the trade should he the rather encouraged in all 
articles that go to England. The suggestionsin the Quebec 
Gazette, read to us by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Wonrs] of the alarm which might be justly created 
in Canada, if we should shut up that trade, are addressed 
to the interests of ship owners and merchants engaged in 
the trade with the mother country. The paragraph which 
he read, stating that, of the 65,000 barrels of ashes sent 


tries The Colonies-and the West India interest in Eng- | from Quebec last year, three-fourths were from the United 
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States, shows the. conrse of trade in that article. The 
freight of masts and spars is the same way. By this trade, 
British vessels are able to take home return cargoes from 
Quebec: Great Britain thus earns the freight to herself, 
employs her own navigation and sailors, and derives all 
the other incidental advantages and profits, from the va- 
rious employments which navigation sustains in all coun- 
tries. The chief article which gentlemen fear may find 
its way from us to the West India islands, through Cana- 
da, is flour. This article must be chiefly supplied, if at 
all, from the country on Lake Ontario, the St Lawrence, 
or through Lake Champlain. 1 have no doubt that much 
more of the export of our flour from Quebec finds its way 
to the warehouses in England than the West Indies. lt 
has been so considered in Parliament, and there is good 
reason for the opinion. One of the ministry said, last 
year, that if, under the late proposed act of Parliament, 
more than 100,000 quarters should come into the king- 
dom from Canada, he should assume it to have been smug- 
gled in from the United States, through Canada, in fraud 
of the’act. The charges on flour from Lake Ontario 
must be too high to admit of its being delivered at the 
West India islands at a price which they can afford to 
pay for it. The North of Europe would furnish it cheaper. 
It must be sent from the Lake country to Prescott, in lake 
vessels; then transshipped into boats or arks, and goes 
down the Rapids to Montreal; there again transshipped 
to Quebec, and again transshipped for the West Indies, 
in acircuitous voyage through the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic, of thirty to forty days passage. It is to 
be charged, in the first instance, with a duty of five shil- 
lings, and pays all the intermediate expenses of storage, 
commissions, and other incidental charges, as well as suc- 
cessive profits from one hand to another, as it passes 
through Canada, besides a loss and damage in these va- 
rious reshipments and transportation ; and the navigation 
is closed half the year. The islands will hardly look to 
that quarter for their supply. Ido not believe that we 
have any reason to fear that our flour, which they will re- 
ceive through Canada, will alleviate the evils which Great 
Britain inflicts, by her policy, on them and her West fn- 
dia interest at home, in compelling us to interdict their 
supply in British vessels, by sea, from our own ports. In 
her efforts to build up the Canadas by artificial regulations 
of trade, as our competitor in some of our chief produc- 
tions, she is attempting to do what God and Nature has 
denied to them. In all these regulations and commer- 
cial contrivances to check the growth of our navigation, 
she only taxes the produce of her West India Colonies. 
Whatever favor she grants to Canada, so far as she ex 

cludes us from supplying them, is a sacrifice of the inter- 
est and profits of the islands. It is the British shipping 
interest at home that demands employment, at the cost 
of all these sacrifices of other interests ; and it is because 
we are their competitors and rivals in this respect, that 
she seeks to exclude American ship owners from her Co- 
lonial trade. The question put by Mr. Huskisson, to the 
House of Commons, on introducing the resolutions on 
which the acts of 1825 were founded, discloses their true 
ubject and policy. He asked if that House saw nothing 
in the increasing “naval power and commercial impor- 
tance” of the United States, which called upon them to 
revise the policy of their navigation acts, and modify their 
Colonial System? The Order in Council which has fol- 
Jowed, under the authority of those acts, shows any thing 
but a disposition, on the part of Great Britain, to give us 
a fair competition with her ship owners in the Colonial 
trade. If we set their declarations in Parliament, when 
they thus appealed to British pride and British interests, 
against their professions of fairness and sincerity in their 
negotiations with us, we shall be at no loss to know by 
what policy they have been guided, in regard to our na- 
vigating Interest. We must be satisfied that, in all these 


cee nee rece 


measures, she has meant interdiction, and not reciprocity. 
While she was professing to us that all which she sought 
was equal advantages of competition only, the pride of a 
British Parliament was appealed to ; their jealousy of our 
commercial prosperity ‘stimulated ; alarm for her. naval 
power was excited ; and the rival spirit of her shipping 
interest invoked, to sustain the measures on which the 
subsequent Order. in Council was to be founded. We 
must sustain our own navigation against the monopoly 
which she now holds of the Colonial trade with our ports, 
or sacrifice our interests to her. We must do something, 
or abandon the shipping interest. But in adapting the 
measure before us to the existing state of things, it is not 
necessary that we should depart from the policy which 
we have always adopted. The interdiction should be 
strictly co-extensive with her own. The extension of it 
to our intercourse with Canada, is not, in my opinion, re- 
guired for the purpose of meeting her own policy. So 
far as that trade is concerned, it is nota navigation ques- 
tion connected with our intercourse with her West India 
islands. It rather partakes of a retaliatory character on 
other of her interests than those concerned in the West 
India trade, and may lead to a system of retaliation on 
points affecting what we may consider as the foreign trade 
ofthe country. She can have no reason to complain, if 
we conform our own measure soas to meet her own policy 
fairly. It will be in time for us to close the trade with 
Canada, when we find that it contributes to the object 
which she has in view, as to her islands, and that she has 
left it open for that purpose. If it should turn out to be 
so, we may hereafter so modify our own Jaws as to meet 
her policy also there. The experiment which she is now 
making, for the supply of her Colonies from other quar- 
ters, must soon determine whether they can afford the 
sacrifices which she imposes on them for the benefit of 
Canada and her ship owners at home; and the island 
may find, as we have done, what the principles have been 
on which the modification of her navigation and colonial 
laws have been claimed asa free trade system. 

Mr. MALLARY spoke in reply. The gentleman 
fron Louisiana had insisted, that if the bill passed, it 
ought to exclude the trade from the United States to 
Canada, and one argument he had advanced, was deriv- 
ed from the Constitution, Ie was aware of the gentle- 
man’s standing and legal reputation, and was ready to 
confess that the gentleman was far superior to himself; 
but, learned and able as he was, on the present occasion 
he was mistaken. The gentleman says, that no prefer- 
ence fs to be given by any regulation of commerce to the 
ports of one State over those of another, He did not ob- 
ject to this principle ; but was it not then plain, that, ac- 
cording to that article of the Constitution, no one parti- 
cular section of the Union might, by any regulation of 
commerce, be deprived of a branch of trade, while the 
rest of the Union was suffered to enjoy it? Ifthe rule 
was good, it ought to work both ways. . The country on 
the froniier now enjoys the benefit of the Canadian trade 
to Europe. It was only through the Canadas that 
their heavy articles could reach the European ports. 
Now, if Congress should deprive them of this trade, 
while it continued to be enjoyed by the Atlantic ports, 
would it not, on the gentleman’s own principle, bea 
direct violation of the Constitution? How must the bill 
operate? Unless the amendment is introduced, it cuts 
up the whole of the Canadian trade, both Colonial and 
European r but it leaves to the ports on the Atlantic all 
the trade they now have, saving only that branch of it 
which is cerried on with the British West India Islands 
This is not treating different sections of country alike. 
Its effect is manifestly unjust. It destroys the whole 
trade of the interior, because a small portion of that 
trade happens to be connected with the subject of the 
bill, It annihilates the trade of an important portion of 
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the country, merely to give a preference to American 
bottoms in the trade with the West Indies. ‘There is but 
two millions engaged-in the direct trade with those islands, 
and that whole amount may still be carried on ata small 
inconvenience, through neutral. ports. “If this ‘is not 
giving a preference to the ports of some States over those 
of ‘others, in a bill for the regulation of commerce, I do 
not know what can deserve the name. ` The gentleman, 
therefore, in introducing the’ Constitution, has brought 
ina witness against himself: On the subject of British 
navigation, in connexion with the Canadian ‘interest, 
he would observe, that, from the best ‘evidence that 
could be procured, it appeared thateabout $60,000 worth 
of our produce annuallyfound its: way to the West 
Indies. The amount certainly did not exceed this. To 
prevent such an amount from reaching those islands, 
the bill proposes to cut up, entirely, a trade amounting 
to not less than $1,800,000 a year. He asked, was this 
right? -Wasit reasonable? Did gentlemen, in order to 
counteract the shutting of the West India ports, mean to 
operate on British navigation generally? Would they 
forbid the pot-ash of the interior to find its usual course 
to Liverpool? Why might they not as well prohibit the 
trade from New York or Baltimore? As to the British 
policy towards Canada, it was true, that, in 1825, Great 
Britain established a tariff, by which-our principle staples 
were, either prohibited entirely, or admitted under a 
heavy duty. and what was the object of sucha tariff? 
Protection |. Protection ! was the object : and what had 
been the'effect ? Canada ‘had -sprung into life in a man- 
ner never known or-thought of in that province since the 
day when Wolfe fell on the plains of Abraham. The 
Canadians are rapidly supplying themselves with all that 
they need. This self-protecting course has had such an 
effect on their whole condition, that if matters continue 
to go on as they have done for ‘some time past, in less 
than three years the Canadians will want nothing of ours, 
and. soon will be able to’perform an important part in the 
commercial transactions. of the world. The bill proposes 
the very course to make Canada independent. The more 
measures we adopt to cut off her supplies, the more shall 
we increase her strength and importance, and the more 
shall we play into the hands of England. 

There is another ground of argument which applies 
to:the constitutional question. Lower Canada is now in- 
cluded inthe bill. Shall upper Canada be left open? 
Must all the vicinity of the frontier of the lower province 
be shut out from this trade, while New York and Ohio 
have'the full chance of improving it ?. The valley of 
Lake Champlain, it seems, must be shut up. They must 
not send’a bushel of wheat, ora barrel of flour, to Cana- 
da, lest, perchance, it should reach the West Indies ; but 
the People on the upper lakes may trade to any extent 
they please. ‘The gentleman from Louisiana would find 
himself embarrassed in reconciling such a state of things 
with the article of the Constitution which he lately quot- 
ed... As-‘matters now stand, we have the indirect trade, 
‘and we may run a race with the British, butdont Jet us 
meddle with a branch of trade which has nothing to do 
withthe West India question. it is said, indeed, that 
if the ainendment is inserted in the bill, there willbe a 
great press’ from all quarters into Canada. But, he ask- 
ed, what were the articles which would thus be forced 
into Canada ? He was- persuaded that experience would 
show they were few or none. Would it not be bet- 
ter to retain a trade of twelve millions and a half a year, 
though it should pass through the neutral ports, than to 
add two dollars a barrel to the cost of our flour, and 
send it round about bythe Gulf -of St. Lawrence? He 
knew very well that great anxiety was felt on the sea- 
board, to`buy and to- sell-the whole produce of the 
“United States, and to make'a ‘profit by it, But ought the 
interest Of the interior to.-be putin sübjection to that of 
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the Atlantic coast? Must every thing be done ac- 
cording to the will of Pearl street, and Wall street, 
and to effect this object, must every scheme they advo- 
cated be pressed upon us as of national importancé? Was 
it a national measure, because it might benefit New 
York ? He-trusted-not, and he therefore hoped, that the 
motion for re-consideration would prevail. 
» At this stage ofthe debate, the bill which had passed 
the Senate on the same subject was received ; when. 
Mr. TOMLINSON remarked that this was the last day 
of the session on which bills could be sent from this 
House to the Scnate. A bill, he said, having been 
just received from that body, relating to the subject 
now under consideration, which would enable this House, 
according to the existing joint rule, to act on the 
subject now before it, either on to-morrow or next 
day, he felt it to be his duty to make a motion which 
would afford an opportunity to consider and pass several 
bills of great importance, now pending before the House, 
and to send such bills to the other House, to be acted up- 
on during the present session. He then moved that the 
bill under consideration be laid on the table, to be taken 
up to-morrow, 


This motion prevailed, and the bill was accordingly 
laid on the table. 


The bill from the Senate was then read at the Clerk’s 
table ; when € 

Mr. TOMLINSON moved its reference to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON moved it to be referred to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

After some conversation between Messrs. TOMLIN- 

SON and FORSYTH, on motion of the latter, the bill 
was laid upon the table (ayes 71, noes 62) and ordered 
to be printed. : . 
. The military appropriation bill having been received 
from the Senate, with amendments strikingout the pro- 
proviso adopted by this House, and which restricted the 
payment of double rations to officers “ commanding gar- 
risons and military posts ;” . 

The question being on agreeing with this amendment 
of the Senate. 

On this question, a debate of some extent took place, 
(involving, substantially, the same principle as that 
which. arose when the provision wasinserted,) and in 
which Messrs. COCKE, WEBSTER, BRENT, DRAY- 
TON, WOOD, of New York, FORSYTH, and MIT- 
CHELL, of Tennessee, took part. 

The question was then “put, and, on motion of Mr. 
COCKE, was taken by yeas and nays, and decided in the 
negative. 

So the amendment of the Senate was not agreed to. 


{On the following day, the House receded from. its 
disagreement. ] : 


Tuurspay, Marcu 1, 1827. 
INDIANA CANAL. 


Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, from the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, to which was referred the bill from the Senate, 
to authorize the State of Indianato locate and make a 
canal therein named, reported the same without amend- 
ment. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading, and it 
was read a third time accordingly, and rassen. 


THE NAVY. 


The House then went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRAGUE in the Chair, 
and took up the bill for the gradual increase and improve- 
ment of the Navy. 

Mr. STORRS, (Chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs,) moved to amend the bill in that section which 
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refers to the preservation of valuable ship timber, after 
the words ‘liye oak,” by inserting the words ‘‘or other 
timber; which was agreed to. 

An amendment was offered from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, providing for the erection of three instead of 
two Dry Docks, as in the original bill; and designating 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Brooklyn, New York, and 
Gosport in Virginia, as the locations ot them respectively. 

Mr. STORRS moved to strike out the designation of 
these places, and leave so much of the amendment as re- 
quired three docks instead of two. 

Mr. BARTLETT opposed the amendment of Mr. 
STORRS, and stated, at considerable length, the advan- 
tages of Portsmouth as a fit site for one of these estab- 
lishments. : 

Mr. PEARCE advocated the amendment of Mr. 
STORRS, and, in reply toMr. BARTLETT, compared 
the relative advantages of Newport for the same object. 

Mr. DRAYTON followed, in support of the amend- 
ment, and it was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT moved to insert four instead of three 
Docks. After a short conversation between Messrs. 
STORRS and BARTLETT, thisamendment was rejected. 

On motion of Mr. STORRS, the amendment proposed 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs to the eleventh sec- 
tion, was amended by reducing the apprepriation from 
$ 50,000 to $30,000. 

Mr. EASTMAN moved to strike out the seventh sec- 
tion of the bill, [which provides for a Naval Academy. ] 


so managed, in his opinion, as to be altogether a matter 
of patronage, and that it was so far from benefitting the 
sons of poor men, that he had known one Member of 
Congress to have three sons educated there; ergo, he 
would not vote for another establishment of the sort, no 
matter by what name it should be called.” He would 
ask that gentleman, and the Committee, if such were the 
facts, whether the fault was not with Congress, whose 
duty it should be to enact such rules and regulations as 
ought to govern that Institution. Ata very early period 
of this very session, he had offered a resolution to the 
consideration of members, intended to draw their atten- 
tion to that very subject. Being afterwards told that the 
regulations had been altered, and the most impartial rules 
had lately been adopted, superseding all further amend- 
ment, he had not attempted a second time to get it up. 
Be this, however, as it might, he would remind the Com- 
mittee of the entire control Congress would have over 
this Institution, and how easy it would be, at the next and 
all future sessions, to enact such laws and regulations for 
the good government of both schools, as to exclude all 
such as ought to be excluded. He did not consider the 
reasons, therefore, which had been assigned, as justifying 
the striking out of this section, and he hoped the gentle. 
men, on reflection, would so consider the matter them- 
selves. The honorable member from Rhode Island, as 
well as other gentlemen opposed to a Naval School, ap- 
peared to forget that warrants were (and very properly) 
granted to youth’s ata very early and tender age, before 


Mr. WICKLIFFE advocated this motion, and insisted | they can (evenif they are the sons of rich and wealthy pa- 


that the proposed school was unnecessary ; but if it must 
be erected, farther leave should be allowed to digest rules 
and regulations for it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN replied, and defended the measure, 
which he argued to be a great public good, as adding sci- 
ence to the practical knowledge of our naval officers. 

Mr. KREMER supported the amendment. It was op- 
posed at great length by A 

Mr. DRAYTON, who defended the value and import- 
ance of such a Seminary. 

Mr. BURGES wished farther information before he 
could vote in favor of this feature of the bill. He op- 
posed the idea of any other instruction as a substitute for 
that which is gained at sea. f 

Mr. WEEMS said, he did not intend to detain the Com- 
mittee ten minutes, apprized as he was of the great mass 
of business yet to be got rid of in some way within the 
very short time left to attend to it. Indeed, he said that 
it was not necessary that he should, as gentlemen who 
had preceded, had anticipated him, in most that he had 
intended to say. Even the venerable gentleman. from 
Rhode Island, [Mr. Burezs,] had acknowledged the 
great importance of a Navy. That it was the strong 
arm of this country, which should be so managed in 
time of peace, as to be in readiness in time of war; 
yet that honorable gentleman had argued in favor 
of striking out the seventh section of the bill now 
under discussion, as if he really believed this contem- 
plated Naval School would of necessity be located in the 
woods or mountains. If left, as provided, to the discre- 
tion of the President where to fix it, he felt well satisfied 
in his own mind, and very willing to acknowledge, that 
he had no such fears. On the contrary, he was confident 
the school would be located on the margin of some bold 
and extensive sheet of water, where the midshipmen and 
officers, as expressed in the section, would be instructed 
both theoretically and practically ; where a vessel or ves- 
sels would be kept or sent for that express purpose: 
which view of the subject, he hoped, would remove all 
the fears that gentlemen seemed to be under, of the im- 
practicability of making seamen on shore, ; 
man, he said, from Kentucky, was also opposed to this 


The gentle- | 


rents, able to bear the expense) obtain a suitable educa- 
tion to render them as useful and respectable as they 
might and ought to be through life. He presumed no one 
would deny the benefit, as well as gratification, resulting 
from a scientific education, not often to be obtained on 
board of ship, but contemplated to be afforded to all at 
this Naval School. Again, he would remind the Commit- 
tee of the very great advantage that would result from 
having such an institution near at hand, to which the Se- 
cretary might direct young officers, when in port, to g0, 
for improvement, instead of granting furloughs indiscri. 
minately, as now done, obliging them to spend most waste. 
fully, and it is to be feared often most destructively, if not 
dishonorably, their pittance of half pay. He considered 
it unnecessary longer to detain the Committee, having 
heard nothing advanced calculated to destroy, in his esti- 
mation, the very best feature in this bill. He should yote 
against striking out the seventh section. 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, having also replied, 

The question was taken on striking out, and carried. 
Ayes 71, noes 65. 

The Committee then rose. 

In the House, the amendments reported by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole tothe Nayal Bill, were taken up in 
order, and severally agreed to; until the House came to 
that which strikes out the section providing for a Naval 
School. On the question of concurrence in this amend. 
ment, Mr. WEEMS demanded the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered by the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN stated his views briefly in opposition 
to such an institution, and in favor of concurrence in the 
vote of the committee. 

Mr. STORRS replied, denying that the subjeet was 
novel, and insisting that the subject was at least seven, if 
not twelve years old, This very bill, he said, had lain 
for fifteen months on the table. He went into a full ex- 
position of the plan, which he earnestly defended. 

Mr. SAWYER said, he hoped the House would adopt 
the amendment reported by the Committee of the Whole. 
The President, in his message at the commencement of . 
the session, says, “Jt is well for us to be admonished of 
“ the necessity of abiding by the maxims of economy, 


school, because “the Academy at West Point had been | ‘* and of resorting to all honorable expedients for pursu- 
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with steady and inflexible perseverance, the total 
debt ;” and, therefore, in accordance 
” the “ Secretary of War must have 


Fin 
«(discharge of the 
with this ‘maxim, 
upwards of five millions. 
of appropriations for the Navy will present an aggregate 
of upwards of three millions,” which is half a million 
more than last year; it was then $2,526,612, although 
the half million allowed-out of that sum, for the gradual 
increase, was not then called for, the law having expired. 
But to promote these maxims of economy, we. are called 
on to extend the term for the gradual increase, and con- 
trive some way to economise this half millionannually out 
of the Treasury. Three schemes are devised: one to 
buy more timber and lay up to season ; another, to con- 
struct docks; and a third, to lay: the foundation for a 
School of Naval Education. 
We have a Navy of 12 ships of the line, 20 frigates, and 
sloops in proportion, besides several, of each class, on the 
stocks ; and, although our revenue falls short more than 


a million this year, and the time has expired for the gra- ; 
dual increase of the Navy, yet, as economy must be con- | 


s, cut down trees, and even 
As I do not understand this 


kind of economy, I shall not agree to do either. Tam 
willing to let the trees grow longer, and to let our officers 
learn naval tactics at sea. While other nations are dis- 
mantling, or placing their navies on a peace establish- 
ment, I think we ought to be satisfied with the present 
number of our ships, until we see some signs for the ac- 
tual use of them. For all purposes of exhibition or pa- 
rade, for the gratification of national vanity, I think the 
expenditure of upwards of three millions ought to suffice. 
And even as an arm of defence, we are tuld in the mes- 
sage, that ‘it presents a line of floating fortifications all 
s along the whole range of our coast,” which must cer- 
tainly outflank any fleet in the Universe, as our coast is 
upwards of a thousand miles long. But, perhaps it may 
be wanted as a means for the gradual increase of Execu- 
tive patronage. Nothing could be better calculated to 
effect that object. The Naval School would enlist the 
favorable disposition of the young men admitted there, 
and lay their relations under strong obligations. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Sroxrs,} has 
just told us, this school, with its nine professors, 1s to Cost 
us but $7,000 a year. But, hasthe gentleman taken into 
the calculation the purchase of ground and buildings for 
the location. But taking it fur granted that it will cost 
only that sum, that small sum may prove a canker in the 
body politic: . It will tend to corrupt the whole mass of 
the nation. We see the effects which are produced by 
our Military Academy; the annual proselytes which it 
adds to the Administration : but when this vast source of 
promotion and patronage is added, when there is no limit 
to the number admissible, we can readily judge what a 
powerful engine it may prove in favor of the Government. 
‘The temptation to gain admission there, 
ble. It will pervade every quarter of the Union. The 
dull pursuits of civil life will be abandoned ; labor will 
be ‘shunned as ignominious, and a general rush will be 
made bythe higher class of our population for the wide 
opened doors of this school. This must haye a tendency 
to produce degeneracy and corruption of the public mo- 
rality, and change our simple Republican habits. 

Mr. BRADLEY followed-on the same side. He had 
understood, from authority upon which he placed the 
most perfect reliance, that it required seven years’ service 
to make a prime seamen. The present mode of educating 
midshipmen, was to; instruct them in navigation during 
voyages, between decks, and, in the mean time, they 
were-acquiring the habits ofa. sailor’s life, and learning: 
‘the parts and management of a. ship, both in calms and 

tempests: He put it, then, by way. of inquiry, -how the 
public interest could be subserved by giving them a prepa- 


sulted, we must build dock 
establish a Naval School. 


In like. manner, the estimate. 


will be irresista- ; 


ratory education onshore, when so much time must be after- 
wards consumed before they could be perfect in their duty. 

Mr. MALLARY addressed the House in reply, insisting 
on the necessity of such an institution, more especially 
for young men who come from the interior, and who re- 
quire a course’of instruction and discipline before they 
are committed to service, on stations, or in ships of war. 
_ Mr. HOFFMAN replied to Mr. STORRS, denying that 

-he had represented this as a novel proposal, but insisting 
still that it would, if adopted, be attended with pernicious 
consequences. i 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, in answer, stated a variety 

of facts in relation to the British Navy and its Marine 
' School, to show the advantages which might be expect- 
| ed from a school of this sort. 

Mr. COCKE said a few words in answer, the substance 

i of which was, that the American naval officers were not 

| inferior, in any respect, to the British, though we have 

: hitherto had no Naval School. 

-Mr. WOOD explained, and denied having made or 

| meant any such assertion. f 

` Mr. KREMER spoke in opposition to the school, as in- ° 
tended to increase the patronage of the Executive, and 
calculated to injure the morals of the young men who 
might enter it. 

The question was then taken, by yeas and nays, on 
concurring with the Committee of the Whole on striking 
out the part of the bill which relates to a Naval School, 
and decided in the affirmative—yeas 86,-nays78. 

So that part of the bill was strack out. 

„Mr. POWELL, considering the most valuable part of 

bill as now destroyed, moved to lay it on the table. 

The motion was negatived. 

_ Mr. BARRINGER moved to reduce the appropriation 
in the bill for the erection of dry docks from 50,000 to 
40,000 dollars. f 

Mr. STORRS opposed the motion, and explained the 
necessity of the appropriation. 

After a few words from Mr. BARRINGER, in support 
of his motion— 

Mr. CAMBRELENG took the same ground as had been 
taken by Mr. STORRS. 

When the question being taken, it was negatived. 

| Mr. WOODS, moved to strike out the appropriation 
; proposed for a railway at the navy yard at Pensacola. 
| Mr. STORRS resisted the motion. ` 

| Mr. WOODS stated his motion to be founded on' a pre- 
j ference for the Bay of ‘St. Joseph’s, over that of Pensa- 
i cola, asa naval depot. 

| Mr. WHITE stated various facts in relation to these 
| two points, in reference to their fitness fora navy yard. 
| He denied, in toto, the preference of St. Joseph’s Bay 
| over Pensacola, as having an immense morass in its rear, 
| and as requiring such fortifications, &c. as would proba- 
| bly occasion sand bars in its entrance. 

| -The motion was negatived, and the bill, as amended, 
| was ordered to a third reading.. 

+ On motion of Mr. FORSYTH, the House then went 
i into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. WEBSTER in the chair, and took up the bill to pro- 
| vide for the adjustment of claims under the first article 
| of the treaty of Ghent, and for the distribution of the mo- 
ney to the claimants. 

Mr. FORSYTH moved to strike out the 6th and 10th 
sections of the bill, and to insert the 4th and 5th sections 
reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

This motion, after a short discussion, was adopted. 
| Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to strike out the word three 

(being the number of Commissioners to be appointed 
under the bill) and insert one. He made some remarks in 
support of this motion, and referred particularly to the 
precedent of the settlement of claims on the Niagara 
frontier by a single officer. ` 
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Mr. FORSYTH replied, and explained the principles | clamation, declaring that the acts suspended by the se- 
on which the number of three Commissioners had been | cond section are repealed, if he should, at any time be- 
proposed—the duty and responsibility was too great for | fore the 31st of December next, receive satisfactory evi- 


asingle Commissioner, 
The motion was negatived. 


Friary, Mancu 2, 1827. 
BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 


On motion of Mr. TOMLINSON, all the orders which 
preceded the Colonial Trade bill, were dispensed with ; 


and the House took up the bill as received from the Se- į 


nate. 

The third section was read, in the following words : 

Sue. 3. And be tt further enacted, That if, at any 
time before the thirty-first day of December next, the 
President of the United States shall receive satisfactory 
evidence, that the prohibition to the commercial inter- 
course between vessels of the United States and the Co- 
lonies and dependencies of Great Britain, mentioned in 
her Order in Council, of the twenty-seventh of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, has ceased, 0 
been removed, and that no discriminating duties of ton- 
nage, or impost, are imposed, or levied, within the ports 
enumerated in the first section of this act, upon vessels 
wholly belonging to citizens of the United States, or upon 
merchandise, the produce or manufacture thereof, im- 


dence that the prohibition of commercial intercourse, by 


-| the British Order in Council of July last, had ceased, and 


| that no discriminating duties of tonnage or impostare im- 
| posed in the ports enumerated in the first section of the 
ibil, on the vessels or produce of the United States ar- 
i riving in such ports. If, therefore, the bill from the Senate 
‘should become a law, and no arrangement should be 
| made between the two Governments before the 31st of 
December next, British vessels would, after that time, 
be admitted into the ports of the United States, from the 
| British Colonies, paying no discriminating duties what- 
,ever, either on their tonnage or cargoes, while vessels of 
the United States would be absolutely excluded from the 
| British West Indies, and all the other Colonies named in 
ithe Order in Council, except the continental Colonies in 
| North America ; and in the ports of the latter Colonies, 
i American vessels would be required.to pay on their toi 
| nage and cargoes, the discriminating duties which had 
t been continued by that order.. Such a state of the trade 
i would result from the passage of the bill, unless some 
; measure should be adopted by our Government to pre- 
| ventit, before or at the period mentioned. 

| In the mean time, the act of 1823 being suspended by 
; the second section of the act before the House, British 


ported into the said ports, the President is hereby au- | vessels would not only enter our ports directly from the 
thorized to issue his proclamation, declaring that the acts | British Colonies, but would be allowed to depart thence, 
mentioned in the second section of this act, are altogether | laden with our produce, to any part of the world. They 
suspended and repealed ; the said suspension and repeal | might even clear directly for Cuba, or any other West 
to take effect from the time of said satisfactory evidence | India Island, or clearing for the British Colonies, being in 


being received by the President.” ' 

Mr. TOMLINSON then proposed so to amend the bill, 
that the third section should be in the form following : 

“ And be it further enacted, That if, atany time before 
the Sist day of December next, the President of the 
United States shall receive satisfactory evidence that the 
prohibition of commercial intercourse in vessels of the 
United States, between the said United States and the 
Colonies and dependencies of Great Britain, mentioned 
in the British Order in Council, of the 27th of July, 1826, 
has ceased, or been removed, and that no bigher or other 
duties of tonnage or impost are imposed or levied, in the 
ports enumerated in the first section of this act, upon 


consequence of the suspension of that act, no longer 
obliged to give bonds to land their cargoes in a British 
colonial port, they might engage in carrying, as they 
| would be allowed to carry, our own produce to any mar- 
| ket. 

| Now, Sir, said Mr. T. is it not apparent to every mind, 
jand can it be denied or doubted, that this state of the 
| commercial intercourse between the British Colonies and 
i the United States, |wil! be decidedly disadvantageous to our 
| navigation, besides placing this nation before the world, 
in the attitude of humiliation? To permit it, would be 
| to abandon entirely the ground which this country had 
| uniformly maintained, in its commercial relations and in- 


vessels of the United States, or upon merchandise, the ; tercourse with all nations. It would bea departure from 
produce or manufacture of the United States, when im- į the principles which had governed our councils from the 
ported into said ports, in vessels of the United States, | organization of our Government. For himself he was free 
than such as are, or shall be, levied on British vessels ar- | to say that he would not yield his assent to a measure 
riving in said ports from the said United States, and their | which involved such consequences. Such a state of things 
cargoes, being the produce or manufacture of the said | ought not to exist. In his opinion, a due regard to the 
United States, the President is hereby authorized to is- | honor of the country forbade it. The rights and honor of 
sue his Proclamation, declaring that the acts mentioned | the nation he would maintain. However anxious he might 
in the second section of this act are repealed; such re- | be that the two Governments should make a friendly and 
peal to take effect from the time of said satisfactory evi- | satisfactory arrangement, in respect toa subject which 
dence being received by the President.; and if no such | had so long been in negotiation, he was, by no means, 
proclamation shall be issued, on or before the said Sist | prepared to give his consent to anact, which, in the event 
day of December next, then, from and after that day, | of no arrangement being made, would leave British ship- 
the aforesaid act of the eighteenth of April, 1818, and | ping in possession of the whole trade with the British 
the aforesaid act of the fifteenth of May, 1820, shall re- | West Indies, and give to it a most manifest advantage, in 
vive and be in full force ; and the aforesaid act of the 1st | the continental ports, while it left our own navi gation 
of March, 1823, as also the first section of this act, shall i pressed by all the embarrassments and restrictions to 
be repealed and annalled. ” . i which it was now subjected by British laws. If this bill 

Mr. TOMLINSON proceeded to state the substance of | should become a law, he thought its tendency would be 


the bill, and to explain the operation and effect of the 
amendment. The first section, he said, proposed to a- 
bolish the discriminating duties which are imposed by 
our laws, on British vessels and their cargoes, arriving in 
the United States from the British Colonial ports, after 
the 31st of December next; the second suspended until 
that dav, the acts of Congress of the 18th of April, 1818; 
the 15th of May, 1820; and the Ist of March, 1823 ; and 
the third section authorized the President to issue his pro- 


to procrastinate, rather than to facilitate an arrangement 
i between the two Governments. 

lic was utterly opposed to the adoption of any mea- 
sure, which did not establish an ultimate exclusion tran 
our ports, of British ships coming fromthe Colonies, jn 
| case Great Britain should continue the provisions of her 
| Order in Council. If that order should not be"annulled, 
the deemed an interdict of all intercourse with the British 
| Colonies indispensable, and he entertained the decided 
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opinion, that the interdict ought now to be established by 
Congress, to take effect after a reasonable time.—The 


want of such an interdict constituted the chief defect of 
the bill under. consideration, and with him, an insupera- 
ble objection to it. : 

Mr. T. said he should have preferred the 30th of Sep- 
tember next, as the period when the prohibition of the 
colonial intercourse proposed by the amendment should 


take effect, the former acts, on the same subject, having 


gone into operation on the 30th September next follow- 
ing their passage ; but he was not disposed to insist on 


Mr. FORSYTH rose to state what he understood to be 
the difference between the bill from the Senate and the 
bill reported by. the Committee on Commerce of the 
House, and the effect which would be produced on the 
bill of the Senate by the'amendment just proposed by the 
gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Tomurxson.] The 
bill from the Senate proposes to suffer the trade to re- 
main as.it now is, until the 31st of December next ; sus- 
pends the acts of 1818, 1820, and 1823, except in regard 
to the discriminating duties, until that'time ; after the 31st 
of December the discriminating duties are abolished, but 


that day, and was willing, for the purpose of effecting | the acts of 1818, 1820, and 1823, will stand as they now 


the passage of a proper act, which he deemed important, 
to extend the period to the 31st of December next. 
this opinion 
to concur. 


afforded to settle, by negotiation, a perplexing and diffi- | 


cult question, affecting important interests. 


do, and if, in the mean time, ne arrangement is made, the 


In | President must, according to the provision of the act of 
he understood the Committee on Commerce | 1823, issue his proclamation announcing the existence of 
A full and fair opportunity would thereby be | the fact, upon which the acts of 1818 and 1820 are imme- 


diately in force. The bill of the Committee on Commerce 
of the House interdicts all intercourse after the 30th of 


The interdict of the Order in Council took effect in| September, unless one of two propositions offered to 
tess than four months after the promulgation of the order, | Great Britain by the bill is accepted before that day. In 


but we, by this amendment, do not propose an interdict 


until the lapse of ten months, although the British inter- | 
This 


dict has been in operation since Jast December. 
certainly was liberal, perhaps too liberal; but it would 
manifest a friendly spirit, as well as a spirit of forbearance 
on the part of this Government. It will, however, give 
the British Government distinctly to understand, what is 
our purpose on the happening of an event which we wish 
to avoid. He would not leave the matter in a state of un- 
certainty, which might, and probably would, induce the 
British Government to speculate on our ultimate measure. 
Jt was due to frankness, that the measure by which we 
mean to abide be now fixed. 

The measure certainly could not be justly offensive to 
Great Britain. She had no right to except to it, having 
herself led the way. It was not a threat, but a measure 
of protection, on our part. 

In order to effect the interdict which the Committee on 
Commerce considered expedient, the amendment he 
had offered proposed to revive the acts of the 18th of 
April, 1818, and of the 15th of May, 1820, which consti- 
tuted the interdiction deemed proper by Congress at that 
time, under circumstances like the present. The mea- 
sure now proposed had been tested by experience, and 
found effectual. It had once induced Great Britain to 
open her Colonial ports to our navigation, and would pro- 
bably be again followed by a like result. It was the safer 
mode, because it had been tried. The construction of 
those acts had been settled, and was well understood. 
He, therefore, was willing to substitute the system esta- 
blished by those acts for the interdict originally proposed 
by the Committee on Commerce. It was co-extensive 
with the Order in Council, and met, and would, he hoped 
thwart, the object of it. 

The amendment provides, also, that the act of March 
1st, 1823, shall be repealed on the 31st of December next, 
and thus will take away that obstacle to negotiation. Mr. 
‘T, said he felt fully satisfied that no measure of less rigor 
than that proposed in the amendment, ought to be adopt- 
ed; but-with that alteration of the bill, he should give 
jt his support: Unless the principle of the amendment 
should be incorporated into the bill in some form, it was 
to him very objectionable, and, in his opinion, it ought 
not to be passed. 

He said, he had proposed: in the amendment, certain 
modifications of the section of the bill from the Senate 
under consideration, which were intended, by a change 


of the phraseology, to remove an ambiguity that was ap- | question. 
| President would have the power, under the act of 1823, 


parent on a slight examination of it, and to make the sec- 
tion clear and explicit.. As the section stood, it might lead 
to difficulty, in case it should become necessary to carry 
it into effect: He submitted the amendment tothe House, 
in the hope that it would be approved. $ 


the mean time the trade remains as it is. After that time- 
if no arrangement is made, there is an interdict of afl in- 
tercourse, The difference between the two propositions 
is,las to time, between the 30th of September and the 30th 
of December. Our bill proposes express terms on which 
alone the trade can be restored to its former state. The 
other leaves the whole matter open to negotiation. Both 
are founded on a belief that the British Government is 
disposed to make a fair arrangement. |The proposition of 
the Senate is preferable, as it gives more time, and leaves 
the whole subject to negotiation, unembarrassed by legis- 
lative propositions. The gentleman now proposes, as 
an amendment to the Senate’s bill, to revive the acts of 
1818 and 1820, and to repeal the act of 1823, after the 
Sist of December, leaving the trade just as it would stand 
under the bill, until that time. The proposed amendment 
is unnecessarily involved. The acts of 1818 and 1820 be- 
ing suspended by the act of 1823, willrevive whenever the 
act of 1823 is repealed. The proposition is, therefore, 
simply to repeal, on the 31st day of December, the act of 
1823, the trade being, in the meantime, in the same con- 
dition as it will be if the Senate’s bill should become a 
law. The value of the proposed amendment would be 
perceptible by considering the relative condition in which 
the trade would stand on the 51st of December, suppos- 
ing that no satisfactory arrangement is made in the inte- 
rim, under the bill of the Senate, as it is, and as it would 
be, ifthe amendment should be adopted. On the 31st 
of December, under the Senate’s bill, all the acts of 1818, 
1820, and 1823, will stand as they now do, save only that 
the discriminating duties will be repealed. The President 
must issue his proclamation under the act of 1823, and 
the acts of 1818 and 1820 interdicting intercourse will be 
enforced. Under the bill as proposed to be amended, 
the act of 1823, which suspends the acts of 1818 and 
1820, being repealed, the acts of 1818 and 1820 are en- 
forced without a proclamation.. The whole difference 
then is between an interdict preceded by proclamation 
of the President and an interdict without a proclamation. 
Entertaining, as he did, the belief that the act of 1823 
did not vest a discretion in the President to withhold the 
proclamation after the fact contemplated by the act oc- 
curred; Mr. F. could not see the policy of touching the 
Senate’s bill. He submitted tothe honorable. Chairman 
ofthe Committee of Commerce, and to the gentlemen who 
thought with him, whether it would not be better at once 
to adopt the bill of the Senate, and put an end to the 
Were he even incorrect in that opinion, as the 


to issue the proclamation, Mr. Fons TH presumed gentle- 
men would be willing to rely upon the firmness of the 


-Chief Magistrate to do that which they seemed to believe 


the public interest. would require. Mr. F. could not 
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understand why the proposed amendment was urged as | g0 home and say to their constityents, we left the trade, 
less humiliating than the Senate’s bill, or in what respect | until the 31st.of December, in the possession of British 
it produced any alteration in the trade between this and vessels, and after that period, we left vessels, trade, and 
the 31st of December. If he was incorrect in his views all, in theirhands? Mr. W. said that he, for one, was 
of the matter, he stood open to conviction, and would | not content to leave matters in such a posture. By the 
acknowledge the error, when it should be pointed out to amendment, we pivposs to say to Great Britain, in a spi- 
nim, . , rit of manly frankness, not in a spirit of hostility, if yo 
Mr. WEBSTER said, that if the honorable member | accept (he téms we offer you tis well, but PA 
from Georgia did not see any thing very objectionable in | acts of 1818 and 1820 will go into force: . He trusted the 
the amendment, he hoped he would not farther object | next Congress would do more than this. He concluded 
to its adoption, at so late a period of the session. For his by saying that he was willing to abandon his objection 
own part, to say that our trade should be open to | respecting the Canadian trade, but he could not consent 
England on the ist December, without condition, was | to give up the amendment. 
what he never could ¡consent to.. He should not now, Mr. BRY AN said, that his State was materially inter- 
however, insist upon his reasons for this opinion; and he | ested in the present question ; and if the bill had come 
prayed gentlemen to abstain from arguing the question, | up at an earlier period of the session, he should have con- 
that the vote might be taken, and some decision had. sidered it his duty to have gone into a more extensive 
Mr. CAMBRELENG observed, that, by substituting discussion of the subject than would now be proper. 
December for September, the only question in this mat- | He rose, at present, chiefly for the purpose of pointing 
ter was done away with, as, in December, Congress would | out the inconsistency into which the House would be 
take up the subject anew, and, by chat time, would be in | betrayed by adopting the amendment. He was willing 
circumstances to determine what interdict was necessary. | to act fairly, but he would also act firmly. When the 
All the importance of the discussion was now lost, and | Government did interdict the trade, he was in favor of 
he hoped it would not be prolonged. If, in December | making the interdict general. The great majority of the 
next, it should appear that any interdict was neeessary, he | House, he was confident, were disposed to advocate an 
for one, would be in favor of making it as severe as pos- | interdiction both by sea and land; and if it were Jaid at 
sible. all, it should not only revive the acts of 1818 and 1820, 
Mr. ARCHER thought it was not very material which which cut off the trade “ by sea,” but should extend 
of the two propositions the House should accept. He universelly to every part of the Union. If it was intend- 
was one of those who thought there could be no sort of ed as a threat directed to the interest of Great Britain, it 
advantage from a retrospect of what had taken place. | should be made to affect her interest as much as possible. 
Our object at present was to produce an arrangement of | It was at present the policy of Great Britain to revive the 
the existing difficulty—and whether, by going back to | trade of the Canadas, and to build up those provinces as 
the steps which had been taken, we should prove that | rivals to the United States. The extensive fortifications 
we, or Great Britain, had been in the wrong, it would, in | now erecting all along the frontier, were not without a 
his vpinion, be equally undesirable. There was but one meaning ; the proximity of those Provinces to our terri- 
purpose for which such a retrospect could be necessary, | tory enabled her to assail our trade and navigation more 
viz : To determine at what point in the controversy we effectually through the Canadas than through the West 
had now arrived. If this Government docs not misma- | Indies. She is evidently about to try the experiment 
nage, and without necessity provoke that of Great Bri: | whether she cannot feed her West India possessions 
tain, there will undoubtedly be an adjustment. It was through her continental Provinces ; if she finds that she 
impossible she should refuse to put the trade apon a pro- | can do this, she will turn about and laugh at us and set 
per footing, unless she should have her national pride | our interdicts at defiance. . 
provoked by some offensive feature in our bill. What| Mr. HAMILTON said, that threatening was not wis- 
was, in truth, the great difference between the Senate’s dom; and it had long since been a common truth that 
bill, and the amendment of this House? Both held out | power was always calm, while passion was an evidence of 
substantially the same terms. According to both, the weakness. ‘Lhe remark applied as much to nations as it 
trade will remain as it now stands till December. The did to individuals. The unfairness and injustice of the 
amendment couples with this a matter of offence—a me- | amendment had been fully demonstrated. It was well 
nace of interdict. It tells Great Britain that you hold a known that the House, at the next session, would not 
rod over her head. Why must this be added? Do we | begin to legislate till the moment when a law ought to 
want to offend? Do we wish to preventa compromise ? | have been prepared, and in application to the evil. Near- 
Great Britain is disposed to adopt our terms, unless we | ly the whole Winter would prebably be wasted in debat- 
fasten on something offensive. And to what end shall | ing when the country ought to have acted. He was 
we do this? Will any one tell me that England does not opposed to permitting those on the Canada frontier to 
already fully understand, that, if she refuses, we shall | enjoy the trade while the rest of the Union were to be 
apply.an interdict? There can surely be no one so ab- deprived of it, : 
surd as to suppose this for a moment. She will under-| Mr. REED replied, that no time had been lost as to 
stand this fully, as well without a threatas with one. He |any practical effect, Did not the gentleman know that, 
hoped, therefore, that the House would not risk losing | during the Winter, no trade could be carried on through 
the bill, by-pertinaciously insisting on the amendment. | Canada, the water courses being all obstructed by ice ? 
The bill of the House was not so full as that of the Sena'e, The gentleman had said, that it would probably require 
and by insisting, they would only get into a squabble {three or four months to get a bill through at the next 
with the Senate, and effect no good purpose. session. If such was the fact, and the amendment should 
Mr. WURTS said, that he was one of those who had | not be adopted, the English would have the full posses- 
voted to extend the interdict to Canada ; but for the sake | sion of the trade for all that time, without paying any 
of getting the bill through the House, he had given up his | duties at all. If it was necessary, in order to make the 
opinion ; but he had rather have no bill at all than take | bill just or effectual, to exclude the Canadas, as well as 
that of the Senate ; that bill leaves the trade open, sub- į the rest of the country, he was prepared to lend his aid 
ject to discriminating duties; to this he did not object ; | to such a restriction. , ay oo 
he considered it as liberal and proper : but it goes further, ; Mr. HAMILTON replied, that, if sleighing was a good 
and proposes, after the 31st of December, to repeal the | mode of smuggling, he should suppose it would be an 
discriminating duties. Could gentlemen feel prepared to | equally good mode of conducting a fair trade, The gen- 
Vou. I-97 
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tleman asks, if Ihave read the correspondence between 
our Government and that of Great Britain, on this sub- 
ject? I reply yes: I have read much more than caused 
me either pleasure or pride ; and the result I have come 
to, is, that we are governed by a set of drivellers ‘€ whose 
folly takes all dignity from distress, and renders even ca- 
lamity ridiculous.” : 

_The question was then taken, and the amendment 
agreed to, 80 to 56. 


NAVY BILL. 


An amendment of the Senate, to the Navy bill, struck 
out three, and inserted two, as the number of Dry Docks 
to be erected, thereby omitting that at New York. 

Mr. STORRS, (Chairman of thé Committee on Naval 
Affairs, ) said that he was extremely sorry that the Senate 
had disagreed to this amendment to the bill, but he deem- 
ed itto. be a public duty, even at this late hour, to ask 
the House for their indulgence a few moments. How, 
said Mr. S. came we to this subject? Atthe last session, 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of this House believed 
that, unless we immediately provided dry docks for the 
Navy, the whole expenditure on our heavy ships would 
be hazarded, and that a just regard to that essential 
branch of the defence of our coasts and cities, required 
their construction immediately. There is but one seven- 
ty-four now in ordinary which ouglit not to he decked be- 
fore she is put.in commission. for actual service.. They 
reported a joint resolution directing a survey to be made 
of Charlestown, New York, Gosport, and Portsmouth, un- 
der the opinion that docks were necessary to all those Na- 
vy Yards. Under this resolution, the President has sent 
to us, by his message of the 10th of January last, the re- 
port of the Engineer and the Department of the Navy. 
I shall beg leave to read, before I sit down, an extract 
from this recommendation of the Government to the two 
Houses of Congress, sent to us with that message. The 
communication of the Secretary of the Navy Department 
is so full on the point of disagreement between the two 
Houses, that it well deserves our reflection on the respon- 
sibility which we shall assume by disregarding the opinions 
of all those who aré charged with the execution of the 
laws, and the details of the Naval service. The bill, 
as. it came from the Senate, recommended two docks only, 
and submits their location to the President. When the 
Naval Committee took up this bill, and compared it with 
the recommendation of the Government, and the object 
of the resolution of last session, they found that the bill 
departed from them both, and that the effect of it would 
probably be to defeat the opinions of the Naval Commit- 
tee of this House last year, and of the Government, ex- 
pressed to us at this session. The docks, sir, are already 
located in the papers accompanying the President’s Mes- 
sage, and the order in which they rank, as to importance 
and usefulness, is to be found in the report to the Presi- 
dent from the Navy Department. The Secretary says, 
in his letter : 

“It is believed that these documents sufficiently estab- 
lish the economy and necessity of docks; and also that 
the best-position for one is at Charlestown, if it be deter- 
mined that one only shall be built. If more than one 
be authorized, then they should be placed in the fol- 
lewing order : Charlestown, Gosport, Brooklyn, Ports- 
mouth.” 

“ All these places have common and important advan- 
tages. The principal reason of preferring them in the 
order stated, is, because they would rank in that way for 
convenience and usefulness in time of war.” 

-o “Itis, however, respectfully stiggested, that as a dock 
‘at each.of the places named can be progressing at the 
“game time, as they. will require several. years to complete 
them,:as it will be very expensive and inconvenient to re- 
move-all our vessels to any one, and, as at least three will 


be indispensable hereafter, the best interests of the naval 
service require that number to be now commenced.” 

Now, Sir, it is evident that the bill of the Senate, pro- 
viding for two docks only, isa provision for a dock at 
Gosport and Charlestown. The Naval Committee pre- 
ferred to carry into effect the recommendation of the De- 
partment, and construct three, which were declared to be 
indispensable hereafter ; and they could not reconcile it 
to their public duty to deny the third dock, in the face 
of the opinion of. the Department, that the best interests 
of the Navy required it to be done. Their opinion con- 
curred, on this point, with the Department; and they, 
therefore, reported the amendment (now rejected by the 
Senate) to build a third dock, which, of course, isto be 
located at New York. The question now is, whether 
the House will now give up the amendment, and defeat 
the New York dock. I hope that we shall not yield the 
point till the last extremity ; and were 1to judge from 
the vote of the Senate, it will be time enough for us here- 
after, at some future stage of the bill, to look to any other 
course. We owe it to the Navy, and its interests, to do 
our duty here firmly, and let those who choose to assume 
it elsewhere, take the responsibility of striking out this 
dock, against the opinions of Government and this House. 
The reasons of the Department are, in my judgment, 
unanswerable, and it requires no argument here to show 
that a dock at New York is clearly demanded by the na- 
tional interest. As friends of the Navy, and as those 
who here owe the most sacred duties to our country, we 
cannot lightly treat this matter. It is not the thing of a 
day ; it1sno longera question for future solution; we 
must now provide for the preservation of what we have 
done, or in all which we have done we shall have done 
nothing. The stake we have in the prosperity and im- 
provement of the Navy is too great to trifle with in any 
way. I wish to place this question on national ground 
only. The fund provided in this bill is sufficient for the 
building of three docks. They are estimated at about 
eleven hundred thousand dollars. This leaves one million 
nine hundred thousand dollars in the bill for the purchase 
of timber, which, at one dollar and fifty cents per foot, 
will purchase one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
feet of live oak. ‘Fo build all the ships now authorized 
to be built, requires nine hundred and twenty-three 
thousand cubic feet of live oak ; leaving more than three 
hundred thousand feet for steam batteries, and thirty 
thousand dollars for the Pensacola Rail Way. The Naval 
Committee have examined this point, and the fund for the 
third dock is included in the bill. Why, then, shall it be 
refused ? If there is any onc here who can tell us, I hope 
we shall hear the reasons; but, before we take it upon 
vurselves to deny it to the naval service, let us have the 
opinion of at least one officer of the Navy, of the Depart- 
ment, or the Government, against the recommendations 
of the President and the Committee of our House. We 
know not, of course, the reasons on’ which the Senate 
act. I have not seen, on this point, any thing said against 
the necessity of the third dock ; and I hope the House 
will refuse to yield this point without an effort which 
shall leave us guiltless of neglect to the naval prosperity 
ofthe country. I fear that it may yet have severe trials, 
but I trust it will never be abandoned here. The coun. 
try will sustain us, till, by the depravation of public opi- 
nion, the country itself is not worth the effort of a public 
man any where. 

Having said thus much on the national interests, (and 
from my relation to the Nayal Committee, late as the hour 
is, I could say no less,) I shall be pardoned for adding, 
that, as a Representative from New York, I cannot look 
upon the consequences of the denial of this amendment 
by the Senate without feelings of the most painful nature. 
They rush upon me witha force which compels me to ap- 
peal solemnly to every gentleman here who can feel for 
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the prosperity and defence ofthe City of New York. In 
my opinion, and I speak after much reflection, if the dock 
at New York is denied now, it is denied forever, I know 
that.it has been said, that, by and by, it must be done. 
Sir, we have no security for that. Does not the Secre- 
tary inform us that all our ships must be removed to the 
docks ? When you have built up docks at Charlestown 
and Gosport, andthe Navy, now at New York, has taken 
its departure to other ports, think you it will ever find its 
way back ? You are now about.to create a great South- 
ern interest, and a great Eastern interest against her, I 
repeat my opinion, that, if the ships once leave New York, 
that city may bid them farewell forever. Will Virginia 
yield them back to you when she has established Gos- 
port as the great national rendezvous ? Will any ship, 
returning from foreiga service, be ordered into New- 
York, when the first thing is to send her into dock for 
examination, at the end of her cruise, or before she is to 
be again fitted out ? I beg gentlemen to look also to the 
defence of that city. The Navy which is there in time 
of war, where they can be manned at an hour’s notice 
from the wharves, should an enemy’s fleet advance to 
your fortifications at that bay, is to be there no longer. 
The co-operation of the Navy, with the other defences 
of that city, is to be taken away. I know enough of hu- 
man nature and of sectional feeling, to know that, in this 
matter, New York should not rely on flattering promises. 
We owe her a duty here which we will take no man’s 
word or bond for. The President seems to view this sub- 
ject as its importance to New York deserves. The do- 
cuments which he has sent to us, tell us explicitly that 
the best interests of the Navy require this dock to be con- 
structed simultaneously with the other two. I hope, Sir, 
we shall insist on our amendment, and if the interests of 
New York are to be sacrificed, let the other branch of 
Congress push the question to the point, whether the 
whole bill shall be destroyed, andthe Navy itself thus 
prostrated. Task, Sir, that, on this question, the yeas 
and nays be recorded on the Journal. 

They were ordered by the House ; When, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG having addressed the House on 
the same side, the question was taken on insisting, and 
decided by yeas and nays—95 to 44. 

So the House insisted on its amendment to the Senate’s 
bill. 


THE UNITED STATES AND GEORGIA. 


The following Message was received from the President 
of the United States: 


To the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States: 


Wasnineton, 29 Mancu, 1827. 

i transmit to both Houses of Congress copies of com- 
munications received yesterday by the Secretary of War 
from the Governor of Georgia, and from Lieut. Vinton. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

[The communications herewith transmitted consist of 
the Letter of Governor Troup, already published by us 
as copied from the Georgia papers, and two Letters from 
Lieutenant Vinton to the War Department, one of which 
transmits the Georgia paper containing the Military order 
of Governor Troup; and, also, the following, which, by 
some accident or other, we had not before seen: 


Exgcurivs IJEPARTMENT, GEORGIA, 
Milledgeville, 17th February, 1827. 
ORDERED, That the Attorney and Solicitors General 
of this State, in every instance of complaint made of the 
arrest of any Surveyor engaged in the survey of the lately 
ceded Territory, by any civil process under authority of 
the Government of the United States, do take all neces- 
gary 


and legal measures to effect the liberation of the | thousand acres ; 


person so arrested, and to bring to justice, either by in 
dictment or otherwise, the officers or parties concerned 
in such arrestation as offenders against the laws and vio- 
lators of the peace and personal security of the public 
officers and citizens of this State; that they give profes- 
sional advice and assistance in their defence against any 
prosecution or action which may be instituted against 
them as officers in the service of the State; and that 
they promptly make known to this Department, their acts 


‘and doings in the premises. 


It is, moreover, enjoined on the civil magistrates of 
this State, having competent jurisdiction of the same, to 
be aiding and assisting in inquiring into the causes of 
every such arrest or detention as aforesaid, that the per- 
son may be discharged forthwith, if illegally or unjustly 
detained ; and in affording such redress to the aggrieved 
or injured party, as, by law, he may be entitled to receive. 

By the Governor: 
EB. H. PIERCE, Secretary. 


Mr. EVERETT moved its reference to the Select Com- 
mittee on the subject of the Georgia Controversy. 

Mr. FORSYTH warmly opposed this reference ; and, 
after some discussion, moved to lay the Message and Do- 
cuments upon the table, and to print them. 

The motion was negatived—ayes 54, noes 63. 

The discussion was then farther continued by Messrs. 
DRAYTON and WRIGHT, when the Message, &c. was 
referred to the Select Committee, as moved by Mr. BV- 
RETT—ayes 68, noes 41. 

Mr. WEBSTER moved to postpone the orders of the 
day, which precede two bills granting certain sections of 
land to the States of Illinois and Indiana, to aid those 
States in the construction of two Canals. : 

The motion prevailed. The bills were taken up, and, 
after an animated debate, in which Messrs. WEBSTER, 
HOFFMAN, HAMILTON, WOODS, GOVAN, HAILE, 
and MERCER, took part, Mr, HOFFMAN moved to lay 
the bill for Illinois on the table. 

The motion was negatived, and the debate renewed by 
Messrs. BASSETT, MERCER, McDUFFIE, WER- 
STER, HAMILTON, MINER, and BURGES; when 
Mr. BURGES moved to lay the bill upon the table. 

The motion was negatived—ayes 60, noes 65, 

Mr. HAYNES now moved that the House take a re- 
cess till six o’clock ; which was carried. 

At the evening session, Mr. STORRS moved that a 
Committee of Conference be appointed on the part of 
this House to meet a similar Committee on the part of 
the Senate on its disagreement to the second amendment 
made by the House in the bill for the gradual increase of 
the Navy——(for increasing the number of Dry. Docks to 
three.) The motion prevailed, anda Committee of three 
was ordered. 


CANAL IN ILLINOIS. 


The bill allowing certain townships of land to aid the 
State of Hlinois in the construction of a canal being again 
under consideration— 

Mr. MINER moved to re-commit the bill, ‘with in- 
“structions to inquire into the expedicncy of subscribing, 
‘on behalf of the United States, for stock in the proposed 
« Canal, toan amount not exceeding one-third of the whole; 
«ethe stock to be paid for out of the proceeds of lands o1 or 
«near the route.” 

Mr. M. avowed his decided hostility to the bill. What 
doesit propose? said he, To give to the Stateof Mlinois 
certain alternate sections of land, along the whole line of 
the proposed canal from Michigan to the HEnois River. 
The first question that arose was, what was the extent of 
this grant? how much land did we give? Could any 
gentleman tell? Tt was estimated at about two hundred 
but as the extent of the line of the canal 
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was indefinite, so the grant was indefinite. Illinois might 
make the canalonly fifty or sixty miles, and demand only 
two hundred thousand acres ; but she might extend the 
canal down the Ilinois along the whole extent of the 
State, and, under this bill, demand five hundred thousand, 
eight hundred thousand, or a million of acres. Itis, said 
Mr. M. a strong objection, to my mind, thatthe whole mat- 
ter isso indefinite. If we grant, we ought to know precisely 
what. These undertain indefinite grants were extremely 
objectionable. No member on the floor of the House 
could tell, within several hundred thousand acres, what 
amount of land he was giving. — ~ f 
Again, sir, why do we give? We are told that if this 
Canal be made, it will enhance the value of the public 
land through which it. passes. Admitted. If we give 
money towards making the Canal, we should know, then, 
exactly what we give, and all the public land would be 
enhanced in value; that which we propose to give, as 
well as what we retain. But suppose a proposition was 
made on this ground, to give to that State $200,600 to 
make the Canal, would there be a single vote in this 
House in favour of such a proposition? But the argument 
would be equally strong in behalf of a grant of money as 
of land, and not liable to so many just objections. What 
is money >. It is not value—it is the representative of va- 
lue. Land is as valuable at what it is worth ; and if you 
> give the value, it matters not whether in money or land. 
Why then will gentlemen vote away the public property 
of one sort, when they would not of another. What is 
the value of this land. On the line of the Canal villages, 
towns, and cities will grow up ; some of the tracts will 
be of great value; take it altogether, it will not be an 
unfair estimate to put it at five dollars an acre. Suppose 
the Canal 60 miles in length, and the land given 200,000 
acres : you give then a million of dollars to Ilinois : the 
Canal is estimated to cost from 6 to 800,000 dollars ; so 
that you make the Canal, and give a bounty to that State 
besides. Who makes the Canal ? Those who furnish the 
funds. The People of the U. States make the Canal, and 
then they are to be taxed toall enduring time for liberty to 
weit. He begged gentlemen to consider that there was 
no restriction, no limitation, on the State of Ilinois, as to 
the amount of tolls; they might impose tolls the most 
burdensome. He thought the matter had not been well 
considered. There is no member in this House, or in this 
nation, more ardently the friend of Internal Improve- 
ments, (said Mr. Minen) than lam; but, I think. the 
better mode to pursue is to subscribe to stock in Ca- 
nals so that our expenditure shall be an accumulating 


fund, enabling us to do more and more good as we | 


advance. .This seems to mea wild waste of the pub- 
lic domain. I entreat gentlemen to pause before they 
make this excessive grant. In my opinion it will bring a 
a system of Internal Improvements more into disrepute 
than all the arguments of its enemies. Sir, Pennsylvania 
came this session, I will not say cap in hand and with 
pended knee, butin the most respectful manner, and ssk- 
ed the grant of one little township for her Institution for 
the deaf—mutes—poor dumb mouths—they could not 
plead for themselves. What was the answer? This pe- 
tition was rejected—this request was refused ; and now 
you propose to give to Illinois two hundred thousand | 
acres. I hope the bill may be recommitted. 

After some further debate-— 

_Mr HOFFMAN moved to lay the bill on the table. 

On this question Mr. VANCE demanded the Yeas and 
Nays, and they. were ordered by the House. The ques- 
tion was then taken, and determined in the negative, by 

_. Yeas and Nays—69 to 92. i 

Mr. HAILE advocated the grant to Minois. 

~ Themotion of Mr. MINER was then determined in the 
“negative, : 


OM HAILE then moved an amendment proposing a 


the report. 
regret, to find this subject dealt with so unjustly to the in- 
trests of New York, and it had now become no less a 


similar grant to each State in the Union, for the purposes 
of Internal Improvements—but the Chair decided the mo- 
tion to be out of order, 


Mr. HAYDEN moved to strike out 20, and insert 10, 
as the number of years-within which the canal must be 
completed. The motion was negatived. Ayes 59, Noes 


73. 


The bill was then ordered to a third reading : and, was 
read a third time ; and, the question being shall it pass ? 

Mr. M’COY demanded the Yeas and Nays, and they 
were ordered by the House, and were, Yeas 90, Nays 67. 

So the bill was vassxp, and returned to the Senate. 

A similar bill with respect to the Indiana Canal, was or- 
dered to a third reading, and, having been immediately 
read a third time, was rassen, and returned to the Senate. 

The House, on motion of Mr. BRENT, went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, Mr. WICKLIFFE in the Chair, on 
the bill to increase the salary of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. LONG moved an amendment, going to increase 
the salaries of his two Assistants by $500 each, and re- 
duce the increase proposed for the Postmaster General 
trom 2000 to $ 1000. 

The amendment was negatived ; and the bill was re- 
ported to the Louse without amendment, read a third 
time ; and the question being on its passage— 

Mr. BARRINGER asked the Yeas and Nays, but the 
House refused to order them. . ; 

Mr. PEARCE opposed the bill ; insisting that the merit 
of the present incumbent was leading the House to an 
improper enlargement of the salary attached to the office. 
He referred to the Fifth Auditor, as performing duties 
equally arduous, and expressed an opinion that $ 1,000 
would be a sufficient increase. | : 

Mr. COCKE warmly advocated the bill, and spoke in 
high terms of the fidelity and industry of the officer in 
question. 

Mr. FORSYTH said a few words on the same side: 
when 

Mr. KREMER warmly opposed the bill, as did , 

Mr. PEARCE, in a few closing remarks; when, the 
question being taken, the bill was passen—Ayes 103. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. VANCE, went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. FORSYTH in the Chair, 
on the bill to increase the compensation cf Captains and 
Subalterns in the Army; which was reported without 
amendment, read a third time, Passxp, and returned to 
the Senate. 3 


THE NAVY BILL. 


Mr. STORRS, from the Committee of Conference, ap- 
pointed on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, on 
the bill for the gradual improvement of the Navy, made 
a report, by which the Joint Committee of Conference 
recommended that the following clause be added, by both 
Houses, to the fourth section of the bill, and that the 
amendment of the House be receded from on its part: 
“and as soon as the said docks shall be completed, docks 
‘shall be constructed at the two remaining places, sur- 
‘veyed under the resolution of the 22d of May, 1826.” 

A Message from the Senate was received, stating that 
it had refused to agree to this clause, and adhered to its 
own bill. 

Mr. S. said that, as the bill had, a few moments before, 
come back for the third time from the Senate, and it ap- 
peared from the message accompanying it, that they had 
already taken the question on this report in that body, 
and refused to agree to that reasonable proposition of 
both Committees, he should not ask the House to act on 
He said that it gave him the most poignant 


question, than whether the House should adhere finally to 
its original amendment, and thus lead to the destruction 
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of the whole measure, or recede, and secure for the Navy, 
the important improvement remaining in the bill. He 
had no doubt, from the spirit shown by the pertinacity of 
the Senate on these repeated votes, in depriving New 
York of the proposed dock, that, if the House should 
adhere, the whole bill was lost of course. That the other 
branch was seriously determined net to yield the point, 
was evident, from the refusal to agree even to this report 
of its own Committee. Iam placed, said Mr. S. from my 
relation to the Naval Committee and the. House on the 
one hand, and the State I partly represent on the other, 
in a situation of great delicacy, and some embarrassment, 
but I will not shun the responsibility. Ihave persevered 
till it is in vain to waste our efforts. The- House has, so 
far, generously as welt as justly sustained its Committee, 
and the interests of the city of New York. We have 
“spoken, by our repeated votes, our sense of the injustice 
which is to be done to her naval establishment, in the 
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It carries into effect all the most important recommenda- 
tions of the Department, except the Naval School and 
the New York Dock. These, xt least, are, for the present 
session, certainly defeated. Shall we, then, leave our 
larger ships to sink at their moorings, or hazard them in 
heaving them down, for examination and repairs, at great 
expense, as the service shall require from time to time? 
Shall we suffer our live oak to go to destruction? The 
naval rendezvous in the Gulf of Mexico to lose its chief 
value to that class. of our vessels which must be constant- 
ly employed there for the protection of our commerce 
and our Navy Yards, still to suffer from their present im- 
perfect and injurious arrangements? If we do not se- 
cure these objects now, are we sure that they may not be 
postponed until their utility shall be defeated? ‘These 
are questions of great moment, and deeply involve our 
national interests and naval prosperity. It is painful to 
me as one, from my situation here, peculiarly responsi- 


face of the recommendation of the Government, and I ble to the whole country, in whatever concerns the in- 
will only detain the House while I state the reasons by ! terests of the Navy, and, at the same time, under obliga- 


which its Committee of Conference was governed, in 
proposing the amendment which the Senate have now re- 
jected, Istated to the House before, on this evening, that 
the danger of constructing two docks only at this time, 
was, that it might lead to the abandonment of the other 
two; and that if we could be assured that those who were 
opposed to commencing with three now, intended finally 
to go on with the rest, we had no cause to fear for the 
future. It is not necessary for me now to repeat what I 
then said. The votes of the House were doubtless found- 
ed on that consideration, and we thought that the securi- 
ty of the naval interests of the country required us to 
carry into effect the recommendation of the Executive 
Department. The Committee of Conference on the part 
of the House, found, on meeting that of the Senate, that 
it was urged as a question of time, that we should begin 
with two. After frankly interchanging opinions, the pro- 
position which I have just now reported was agreed to. 
The Committee of the House considered this a sure 
pledge that the other docks were not to be abandoned, 
and, for my own part, should have rather preferred that 
the New York docks should have been postponed till we 
had acquired the valuable expcrience which we should 
‘ have obtained in building the other two. ‘The faith of 
Congress to be now given by the incorporation of this 
amendment into the bil, was, however, an ample securi- 
ty for the naval establishment of Brooklyn, and I was dis- 
posed to remove all obstacles in the way of the passage 
of a billso momentous to the future security and pros- 
perity of the Navy as its provisions are. 
But, Sir, I am constrained to say, that the rejection, in 
the Senate, of this amendment of the Committees of Con- 
ference, shows that there is reason to fear, that, although 
those who were on the Committees, considered it a ques- 
tion of time, yet those who have voted to reject that pro- 
position finally, mean something more. I can interpret 
the vote in no other sense, and I could have wished that I 
might have been spared the necessity of now making to 
the House any motion at all on this bill. Itis now to be 
determined whether we shall destroy the whole bill, or re- 
cede, and trust to those who must feel its injustice to vin- 
dicate their interests at another session. ‘Phe bill now 
provides for the purchase and securing of timber enough 
to rebuild our whole Navy. It is daily wasting to the 
most alarming extent, or finding its way to the dock-yards 
of another country, which is your great Naval and Com- 
mercial rival. It provides further for the permanent im- 
provement of all our Navy Yards ; for the construction of 
a Marine Rail-way at the Navy Yard ow the Gulf of Mexi- 
co; for the purchase and securing of timber for Steam 
Batteries and repairs for the Navy, and the construction 
of two Dry Docks. ‘The fund which it provides is ade- 
quate to all these purposes, and for the third dock alse. 


tions of duty to the interests of the Naval establishment 
at New York, to find myself constrained, by great public 
consideration, to save this bill to the Navy and the coun- 
try. Ishall submit that motion for the Fouse itself to 
determine, painful as it is to me, as a member from New. 
York, to find myself under a moral necessity that com- 
pels me to propose it. I trust that she will be yet re- 
deemed from this injustice to her interests, and not be 
sacrificed in these halls to mere sectional interest. The 
journals of the two Houses will show where the responsi- 
bility rests, and I cannot, as one acting here for the whole 
country, reasonably ask this body to take that alternative 
on this bill which may be fatal to the Navy. 

(The House then receded from its amendment, and the 
bill was subsequently passed. ] 


COLONIAL TRADE BILL. 


The disagreement of the Senate to the amendment of 
the House to the Colonial Bill having been announced— 

Mr. TOMLINSON moved that the House insist on its 
amendment and ask a conference. : 

Mr. FORSYTH stated that the United States were 
obliged to act with delicacy on this subject, because 
Great Britain has told us, in asarcastic, if not an insolent 
tone, that so long as the act of 1823 remains unrepealed, 
things shall remain as they are. The Committees in its 
propositions, has evaded the question, The difference 
between the 30th of September, at which time the Com- 
mittee proposed that the bill should take cffect, and the 
Sist December, which is proposed by the Senate, he did 
not regard as worth disputing about. 

Mr. WEBSTER most decidedly supported the motion 
for insisting on the amendment to the bill, as made by 
this House, preferring that the bill should fail altogether, 
rather than it should pass without this amendment. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, the gentleman from Georgia, 
[Mr. Forsrra] when he first addressed the Chair, insisted 
there was no material difference between the bill from 
the Senate and the amendment of this House, and he in- 
voked you not to sacrifice the interests involved in this 
question upon mere punctilio and form. Now the gentle- 
man seems to think there is a matcrial difference in the pro- 
positions, and the comparison results favorably, in his view, 
to the bill from the Senate. {tis difficult, sir, to accord 
with the views of gentlemen who shift their ground so 
often, and in so short atime, and we must endeavor to 
inform ourselves, from some other source, of the truc 
state of the case. 

I think, sir, said Mr. W., there is a very material dif- 
ference between the two propositions, and J will endea- 
vor, in a few words—for 1 will not, at this late hour, con- 
sume your time in discussion—to give you the sum of the 
difference. The proposition of the House contains spe- 
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cific legislative provisions, of a retaliatory character, in- | 
tended to remedy the unjust inequality to which the | 
British. Government has subjected our trade with her Co- 
Jonies. ‘These provisions are in conformity with the 
course and policy heretofore pursued by the Government, 
with the sanction of the country.. The bill from the Se- 
nate, to my understanding, makes no such provisions, but 
leaves every thing at loose ends. It says to the Brit- 
ish Government, If you do not, within a given time, 
change your determination in relation to our trade, we 
shall do nothing, and let you take your own course. 
Here, is, indeed, an essential difference. The one pro- 
position abandons the settled policy of the country, its 
Jegislation, and its interests, to the entire control of Bri- 
tish legislation, and the orders of the King and his Minis- 
tersin Council. The other occupies American ground, 
and seeks, by Congressional enactments, to remedy ex- 
isting evils. - Sir, the agricultural, grain-growing por- 
tions of this community have too much at the hazard in | 
this question not to be deeply sensible of the great im- 
portance of this trade, as affecting the almost entire mar- 
kets for their surplus produce. But, sir, let foreign Go- 
vernments affect this interest as they. will, gentlemen 
may rest assured the farmers of the United States will 
never abandon their own country, or submit American | 
interests and American rights to the fostering care of 

Great Britain, or to British legislation. I, for-one, sir, | 
can never consent to give up the power of legislating for 
the rights and interests of the People of the United States, 
which, under the Constitution, the People have confided 
to us, to the control or direction of any foreign Power 
whatever, much less to the Parliament of Great Britain. 
Let us legislate for ourselves, and preserve the rights and 
interests of the People, by our own acts, and not abandon 
them to our enemy and rival. Ihad much rather no act 
should pass on the subject of this trade, than to pass the 
bill from the Senate, and I think such is the sentiment of | 
the People of the country. I hope we shall insist on our 
amendment, and if we fail of success in that, that the bill 
from the Senate will be rejected. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he would have preferred the | 
bill of this House to that of the Senate, because it came 
out boldly. But the Committee had abandoned this bill, 
nd allowed Great Britain a monopoly until the Sist of 
December. He was willing to support the dignity of the 
country. He thought the only difference was—whether 
we should act now by anticipation, or at the meeting of | 
the next Congress? He was unwilling to act now in the 
manner proposed by-the Committee on Commerce, since 
it had taken this bill, If Congress should not act, he, for | 
one, should not blame the President for issuing his pro- | 
clamation, and ordering an interdiction. 

Mr. WURTS defended the Committee on Commerce 
for having taken the bill from the Senate, on the ground 
that it was so late in the session as to render it impractica- 
ble to get the original bill through. He was willing to 
leave the legislation on the subject till next Congress. The 
President had acted well in refraining from issuing his pro- 
clamation as Congress was about to go into session, and 
in leaving it to Congress. Now let Congress act, and give 
its opinion. ‘Why should it not do so? Why is it to be 
left to the Executive?. He would rather leave the whole 
to Congress at its next session, than agree to this amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said, if 1 correctly apprehend the true 
state of this question, as presented by the conflicting 
views of the two Houses, the gentleman. from. Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Wensrer] is under an erroneous impression 
as to the supposed inefficiency of the bill of the Senate. 
-Yunderstand the geritleman to say that the bill sent to us 
by the'Senate absolutely effects nothing until the Sist of 
December next, and that we had as “well pass.no bill at 
“alkuntil the meeting of the next Congress. “The gen- 


i 


| 
| 


j 


tleman appears to me te have overlooked entirely the 
very diplomatic difficulty which our present legislation is 
intended to remove. It.will be recollected that the great 
obstacle which has heretofore prevented the adjustment 
of this question with England, is the pretension set up 
by our Government, under ‘the ambiguous phraseology 
of the act of 1823, to have ourmerchandise imported into 
the British West India Islands with no higher duties than 
are levied upon similar merchandise imported into those 
Islands, frorn- the other parts of the British Empire. 
The British Minister alleges that this is in effect to claim 
to have our own citizens placed not only upon the foot- 
ing of the most favored nations, but on the footing of 
English subjects ; and that he will not consent to nego- 
tiate upon the subject, while such an absurd pretension 
remains upon our statute book. This I understand to 
have been the ground upon which Mr. Canning broke off 
the negotiation with our Government: for it was not 
until the British Government was informed that a propo- 
sition to repeal the.exceptionable prtensions set up by 
the act of 1823, had been rejected by the Legislative 
branch of this Government, that Mr. Canning refused to 
continue the negotiation, Now, sir, the object of the 
bill of the Senate is to do what we were prevented from 
doing at the Jast session, by the interference of the Ex- 
ecutive, and which, if it had been done, this whole difi- 
culty would have been avoided. The bill proposes to 
renounce, by a legislative declaration, the indefensible 
pretension which the British Minister seems to regard 
as an insuperable barrier te negotiation, and which our 
own Government, in their instructions to Mr. Gallatin, 
have distinctly abandoned. To say, therefore, that the 
bill of the Senate will effect nothing until the Sist of 
December, appears to me to be an assertion founded up- 
on a total misconception of the causes of our present diffi- 
culty. Itis not because the British are unwilling to ac- 
cept the terms recently offered by our Government 
through Mr. Gallatin : for they are the very terms that 
Government offered to accept more than twelve months 
before Mr. Gallatin’s arrival in England. It is not be- 
cause our Government are now unwilling to grant those 
terms, for, after huckstering for an unattainable shadow, 
till they lost the substance, they are now willing and 
anxious to do what they grossly neglected to do when 


i they had the power. The real difficulty, then, which 
| now remains between the Governments, is not one af- 


fecting the honor of either, but a mere matter of diplo- 
matic etiquette. 

The British Government proposed, by the act or Par- 
liament of 1825, to place our trade with their West India 
Islands on a footing of perfect reciprocity. Our Legisla- 
ture, under the avowed recommendation of the Executive 
Government, refused to meet this legislative tender by a 
corresponding act on our part. : 

The British Government have chosen to regard this as 
a disrespectful tampering with their dignity. Whether it 
is so or not, I think it is the part ofa wise Legislature to 
avail itself of the very first occasion. to convince the Bri- 
tish Government that we had no such intention, And, 
Sir, if the influence of the Administration shall again de- 
feat the attempt toremove the existing obstacles, as pre- 
sent appearances seem to indicate, I trust the nation will 
place the responsibility of the failure upon the shoulders 
of those who ought to bear it. The Senate have sent to 
this House a bill which does remove the existing difficulty, 
in the least exceptionable mode, and will enable our Gov- 
ernment to resume the negotiation with the strongest pos- 
sible hopes of success. ‘he friends of the Administra- 
tion in this House attach an amendment to the bill of the 
Senate, which is to have no effect until a month after the 
meeting of the next Congress, and yet declare they would 
rather lose the bill altogether than not have this amend- 
ment incorporated in it! Now, Sir, I think the amend- 
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ment proposed by this House decidedly exceptionable, 
because it holds out an unprofitable threat to the British 
Government, which may prevent them from negotiating 
or rescinding. their Orders in Council, but certainly can 
do no good before the meeting of Congress. There is 
another objection to the amendment proposed by this 
House. It does not embrace, in the interdict it denoun- 
ces after the 31st December next, the trade through the 
Canadas. Now, Sir, I am clearly of the opinion that, 
whenever we do resort toa- system of retaliatory prohibi- 
tion, it ought to close up every avenue through which 
the interdicted trade may be carried on. Tf the British 
Government perceive, from a previous legislative declara- 
tion of ours, that we intend to leave. open the Canadas, 
she will have all the inducement to adhere to her restric- 
tive system, which the prospect of supplying her islands 
from the United States, through that avenue, is calculated 
to hold out. . This is a contest, not for commerce, but for 
navigation. If, therefore, the British islands shall be sup- 
plied through the Canadas, Great Britain will have the 
whole carrying trade—the very object of the controversy. 
The Senate, therefore, consider it important to exclude 
our proposed amendment from their bill; and if the 
friends of the Administration in this House will pertina- 
ciously adhere to an amendment which may do harm, and 
can do no good, with a full knowledge that, by such ad- 
herence, they will defeat the bill altogether, then I pre- 
sume the responsibility of defeating the only measure 
which can extricate us from our diplomatic entanglements 
will fairly rest, a second time, upon the Executive Gov- 
ernment. T trust, Sir, the House will not adhere to its 
amendment, as, in the present state of the question, a vote 
to adhere is equivalent to a determination that no legisla- 
tive act shall be passed on the subject. 


Mr. LITTLE, then, after afew remarks on the short- 


ness of the time remaining, demanded the previous ques- 
tion. 

The call was sustained by the House, and the House 
having then determined that the main question shall now 
be put. 

The question was then put, Shall this House insist on 
its amendment ? ‘and decided in the affirmative—ayes 
71, noes 47. 

The question being put on asking a conference, Mr. 
McDUFFIE asked the yeas and nays, but the House re- 
fused tò order them. 

Mr. POWELL advocated a conference, as did also Mr. 
McDUFFIE, Mr. CAMBRELENG, and Mr. TOMLIN- 
SON; and the question being put, the conference was 
asked for, and a committee of three appointed. 

Mr. TOMLINSON, from the Committee of Conference 
on the Colonial Bill, reported that the Conferees of the 
two Houses had been unable to agrec, and moved that 
this House do adhere to its amendment. 

On this motion a very extensive and animated debate 
took place, which continued till near twe o’clock. 

Mr. INGHAM said, there had been, from the begin- 
ning of the present session, but one opinion as to the 
propriety and necessity of legislating upon the subject of 
the British West India trade, and he was not a little sur- 
prised to hear it avowed, by the friends of the amend- 
ment now under consideration, that they would rather 
lose the bill, and pass no law on the subject, than lose 
this amendment. It is now reduced almost to a certain- 
ty, that, if we adhere to the amendment, the bill will be 
lost, and Congress will adjourn without having done any 
thing to recover the valuable trade that we have hitherto 
carried on with the British West India Colonies. It is 
perfectly well known that the difficulty which now exists 
is wholly attributable to the Executive branch of the Go- 
vernment, but it is, nevertheless, our duty to provide, as 
far as we can, a remedy, whoever may have been the 
cause of the evil, Our conductshould be regulated with 


a view to the future ; and, although it may be necessary 
to advert to the past, in order to determine what is pros 


per to be done ; our duty to repeal the law, which has‘so 


long been made the pretext for preventing the adjust- 


ment of this controversy, seems admitted to be impera- 
tive. It is well known, that when England opened to us 
the trade with her West India Colonies in 1822, and ad- 
mitted our vessels, laden with certain descriptions of our 
products, into those Colonies, without payment of alien 
duties, we repealed our law interdicting the intercourse 
between the United States and the British West Indies 
in British vessels; but we continued to collect our alien 
duties, viz. 10 per cent. on the cargo, and 94 cents on 
the ton of each British vessel. This was complained of 
by the British Minister as incompatible with the, just re- 
ciprocity which he alleged had been the object of the ar- 
rangement. The Secretary of State did ‘not deny the 
want of reciprocity, but said it was the law of the United 
States, and must be complied with. Pending this dis. 
cussion, a bill, drawn, no doukt, by the Secretary of State, 
was introduced into this House, with the professed object 
of removing the difficulty. When that bill passed, the 
state of the negotiation between the two countries was 
unknown to Congress. ‘The law was, therefore, enacted, 
on faith, without any knowledge of the correspondence. 
That act, and the same folly that conceived it, has been 
the cause of all the present embarrassment, I rnay now 
speak of it freely, without offence : for, since it is well 
understood, with the construction given it by the late 
Secretary of State, it has no friends any where ; not a 
voice is heard in favor of it; although it had been so 
fondly cherished by the then Secretary, and present Pre- 
sident, for three years. The whole'scheme of it is now 
universally repudiated. It was ambiguous in its terms, 
but was construed, by the Secretary of State, to mean, 
that our alien duties should not be repealed until Great 
Britain would allow us to trade with her West India Co- 
lonies upon the same footing that she traded with them 
herself, In order to render the act ambiguous, and yet 
sustain the intended construction, a word was introduced 
into it, viz: that famous word elsewhere,” by which 
it is now distinguished in derision. ‘This word, instead 
of meaning to embrace simply “other countries than 
Great Britain,” as we all now propose, was, by the inge- 
nuity of the Secretary of State, made to comprehend 
Great Britain herself. So as to require not merely that 
she would permit us to trade between her Colonies and 
other countries, but that, before we would repeal our 
alien duties, we must be permitted to trade between the 
West India Colonies and Great Britain, on the same foot- 
ing that she did; which is the point Mr. Adams refused 
to yield in his discussions with Mr. Canning, or to per- 
mit Mr. Rush to yield it in his subsequent negotiation in 
England ; and the reason constantly given for thus in- 
sisting on this point was, that an act of 1823, the famous 
“elsewhere” act, would not permit the repeal of the 
duties. The negotiation was broken off on this point, 
although it was then well known that the trade, as then 
conducted, was a very advantageous one to us. It now 
fully appears, from the documents laid on our table, that 
this was the only obstacle to a satisfactory and advanta- 
geous adjustment of all this difficulty. Not only every 
membcr of this House, and every person concerned or in- 
terested directly in the trade, now condemns the policy 
of the act of 1823, but the then Secretary of State, now 
President, has abandoned it himself. I may say, with 
perfect confidence, that it is universally conderaned ; not 
a voice is now raised in defence of the measures which 
have been pursued with such zeal, and at such hazard, 
for so long a time, by the late Secretary of State. It is 
also well worthy of remark, that while Mr. Adams refus- 
ed the arrangement, offered to Mr. Rush in 1824, and 
alleged, as a reason, that the act of 1823 forbade it, 
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he well knew, and so did the British Minister, that a 

treaty stipulation would either repeal the. law, (accord- 
` ing to the doctrine of some) or as certainly produce a 

formal repeal by those who held a different doctrine : for, 
whatever difference of opinion there may be, as to the 
operation ofa treaty upon an act of Congress, there is no 
instance wherein Congress has hesitated, for a moment, 
in conforming the law to the treaty. There could be no 
question ‘but that a treaty, made upon the. terms which 
were offered to us, in 1822, ’23, °24, and °25, would have 
swept the famous “$ elsewhere” act from our statute book ; 
but our. Executive has rested its refusal to adjust upon 
the terms of that act, and so long postponed the renewal 
of the discussion, that. England has interdicted our ves- 
gels from her Colonial possessions in the West Indies, 
and declared to.us, through her Minister, that she will 
not negotiate any further on the subject, until we repeal 
ouract of 1823. 

This is a circumstance of deep humiliation and morti- 
fication to every one, who feels as he ought to do for the 
character and dignity of his country. But, mortifying 
and humiliating as it is, the Committee of. Commerce, in 
poth branches, acting, of course, in full concert with 
the Executive, have agreed to repeal that famous act. 
They have talked about the honor of. the country ina 
pretty. lofty. tone, but the action is not suited to the word. 
They have virtually declared to the world, that they could 
not make a point of honor of sustaining the policy of tbat 
act. ‘The British Minister seemed also to understand 
this, or he would not have put our humility to so severe 
a test; but, whatever we may have felt, we have all 
agreed to submit—first, the whole Executive Depart- 
ment, and, since, every member of Congress in both 
Houses. Noone hashad the hardihood to raise his voice 
for et pean) the act of 1823, and putting the present 
contest upon that issue ; and yet we are now emphatically 
called upon, by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
WEBSTER, ] to maintain his amendment, although it should | 
destroy the bill, and thereby leave the famous <*else-| 
where” act in full force—an insuperable barrier to any | 

adjustment of this controversy, and to the recovery of the 
trade we have lost. 

Tt cannot be denied, by any one who has read the do- 
cuments on our table, that we have been brought intothis | 
state of humiliation, and that the valuable trade in ques- 
tion has been jeopardised by the most palpable mis- | 
management and negligence : By the mismanagement of | 
the late Secretary of State, through an overweening am- 
bition to display his skill in controversy and polemics, | 
in making difficulties where none existed, and refining | 
npon speculations of his own imagination, to obtain some 
pretext to prolong the discussion, instead of adopting the 
epen and frank policy of the sound diplomatist, and ac- 
cepting at once the terms offered, and which our interest 
demanded. . Phave said alse that we have suffered from 
negligence, and can easily.shew that this is, if possible, 
even more palpable than the mismanagement. The ne- 
gotiation, under. Mr. Adams’s iastractions, closed in July, | 
4824, with-an understanding that it was to be resumed, 
says the Secretary of State, (in which remark is contain- | 
ed Mr. Clay’s whole defence, worth noticing.) Eight | 
months after.the negotiation was broken off, Mr. Clay 
came into, office ; in the mean. time, no proposition was į 
made. renew the negotiation, Mr. King was sent to 
London in April or May, but without a word of instruc- 
tion to renew the. negotiation, or even to offer an excuse 
for not doing it; nor. does there appear to have been a 
cline of. instruction “given, to. Mr. King on this subject du- 
is mission, The Secretary of State was too much 
other concerns, -no doubt, to, spare time to 
this, valuable ‘commerce. ona permanent basis. 

n two years elapsed, from the time Mr. Rash’s|. 
ion. closed; “pefore any proposition was made by | 


ity, 


our Government. to renew the negotiation, viz: ‘rom the 
22d July, 1824, till 24th August, 1826. 

Thus, two years.of mismanagement, and two years or 
neglect, have consummated the exclusion of our navi- 
gation from this trade, to recover which, .we are called 
upon at once to sacrifice-a-‘market which consumes up- 
wards of four millions of the exports chiefly of the mid- 
dle States, three-fourths of which was carried to its mar- 
ket in ourships. But what excuse has been given for all 
this fatal negligence? Itis a curious one, indeed, and 
I beg the House to consider it. Mr. King left the United 
States in April or May; the first despatch from him, 
communicated to us, is dated August 9, 1825, in which, 
and subsequent letters, up to the 13th September, he 
speaks of hisindisposition, (though not as being serious) 
and also of the dispersion of the British Ministers. Mr. 
King’s letter, of the 9th August, was probably not re- 
received here untilsome time in September, and the in- 
disposition of Mr. King, and the dispersion of the British 
Ministers, known in September at Washington, are grave- 
ly given by the Secretary of State, as the reason for not 
haying prepared instructions for Mr. King, all the preced- 
ing months of March, April, May, June, July, and August! 
And because Mr. King was in bad health, and the Bri- 
tish Ministers dispersed in August and September, it was 
inferred by the Secretary of State, that the same causes 
would exist until the following Summer : for not one 
word of instruction was given to Mr. King on the sub- 
ject, nor any intimation given, through him, that our Gov- 
ernment. was desirous of renewing the negotiation, al- 
though, in the mean time, the attention of the Executive 
had been especially called to this matter, not only by an 
invitation to send another Minister, but by an act of Par- 
liament, passedin June, 1825, proposing the terms upon 
which Great Britain would open her Colonial trade with 
all nations who would accept them within a limited time. 
Notwithstanding all these facts, no step was taken by 
the Executive to secure this commerce ; and last year, 
when an attempt was made by the ‘‘ Opposition” in both 
Houses to meet the terms offered by the act of Parha- 
ment, by repealing our ‘ elsewhere” act, it was resisted 
and defeated by some invisible hand behind the scene. 
Such has been the negligence, which, added to the pre- 
vious mismanagement, has involved us in all this difficul- 
and which is about to lead us into another war of re- 
striction, the end of which none can pretend to foresee. 
"This session we have been amused with long elaborate 
reports, evidently made more with a view to excuse and 
gloss over the gross mismanagement and negligence 
which has produced the difficulty, than to propose an 
appropriate remedy for it. Such are allthe arguments in 
favor of negotiation, in preference to legislation, which, 
if conceded, would amount to nothing. ‘It seems to have 
been forgotten by the Secretary of State, and the Com- 
mittee who have labored this point so. much, that Mr. 
‘Adains’s famous “ elsewhere” act: was made by him the 
cause for refusing the adjustment. of this controversy in 
1824; but while urging, with so much earnestness, the 
argument in favor ofnegotiation, both committees have pro- 
posed tolegislate, and this, too, under the unconditional de- 
mand of Mr. Canning. Both Houses have agreed, unani- 
mously to yield to this demand, and yet we are now urged 
to retain our universally condemned act, and, of course, ad- 
here to its policy, rather than give up our amendment to 
the Senate’s bill. If this advice should prevail, we can 
have no hope of adjustment for another year, and who 
can foresee what new difficulties may, in the mean time, 
arise, to protract it still further, and perhaps indefinitely. 
It is not a little surprising that an attempt should be. made 
to excite our national pride in favor of this amendment. 
I do not think it becomes us, at this moment, to bluster 
and put on vaporing airs... The Executive Department 
has consented to submit to the humiliation of repealing 
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whatever sacrifice of interest might be necessary to effec- 
tuate our object. The Senate bill is of this character, 
and, in my judgment, would prove the safest measure, 
and most successful. Our amendmentis neither one nor 
the other: it neither appeals to the honest intention, 
nor with any effect to the interests of Great Britain ; it 
threatens just enough to furnish an excuse for not meet- 
ing us, and for prolonging the present condition of the 
trade, so advantageous to her, and disadvantageous: to 
us. It would seem, in my judgment, the soundest poli- 
cy for nations, in their intercourse, always to assume that 
each meant to act with fairness; a contrary assumption 
would prevent the possibility of an amicable adjust- 
ment of any difference. t have no doubt that a ne- 
gotiation, founded on such an assumption, would soon 
adjust this difficulty, I see no reason to infer, from 
the correspondence, that England has finally settled 
upon a new policy, in relation to her Colonies. Some, 
I know, think otherwise ; and this speculation, for its 
is nothing more—is used among other arguments, to prove 
that she would have interdicted our navigation with her 
West India Colonies, even, if we had not, by such gross 
mismanagement and negligence, furnished her with such 
an admirable pretext for doing it. If she has determined 
on a new policy, so deeply injurious to us, it is more pro- 
bable that the purpose has been suggested by our own 
mismanagement, which she has taken advantage of in 
this way : but, at all events, there is no reason to doubt 
that we might have had a satisfactory arrangement at 
any time, from 1822, down to the Spring of 1826. lf 
we have forever lost that trade, and must forever submit 
to the privations of a corresponding interdict on our part, 
those by whose mismanagement and neglect such an injury 
has becn inflicted on our country, will have incurred an 


which are the links of connexion between the Executive 
and Legislative branches, have invited us to submit, and 
we, too, have proposed to submit ; thereby, acknowledg- 
ing that we have been put in the wrong by the conduct of 
our Administration : and, inthis stage of our humiliation 
to use high sounding words about a bold, firm, and man- 
ly policy, in defence of this amendment, is really quite 
out of place. Theamendment has nothing in it worth 

of such a defence. It resembles more the kick of the dy- 
ing ass—it evinces nothing but a feeble venom—it has 
nd power to wound. The bill originally reported by our 
Committee, to exclude all commerce with the British Co- 
Icnies in North America, on the continent, as well as the 
West Indies, had more of that bold character about it ; 
but that part of the interdict which related to trade on 
fresh water, has, by some contrivance, been given up. 
New York was in a critical situation as to other matters, 
and she must be exempted from the privations imposed 
on the States, which could not send their produce 
through Canada to the West Indies ; and, what is re- 
markable in the progress of this measure, although the 
plan of the Committees on Commerce and af the Execu- 
tive, was to interdict the trade with the Canadas inland, 
as wellas by sea, they have contrived to change their 
ground to make the interdict by sea only, and very ho- 
nestly to charge the remainder of the plan, which has 
been sanctioned by a majority of both Houses, under the 
influence of the Committee, upon the “ Opposition.” 
Such is the character of the measure we are called upon 
to maintain at the hazard of every hope of adjustment. 
It has none of that tone about it which can excite an ele- 
vated feeling at home, or give efficacy to ovr appeal to | awful responsibilty, not to be forgotten, at least while the 
the justice of England, by making a strong appeal to her | injury lasts. For my own part, 1 do not believe Eng- 
interests. We are avowedly humiliated by the whole |land has determined, finally, upon a policy that is to 
transaction, and forced to admit that we have been put | build up Canada at the expense of her West India Co- 
inthe wrong. Oneof two courses remained for us to] lonies ; and, more especially, it is not to be supposed, 
take: 1, To wear ourgarb of humiliation with what grace | that she means to admit, under her act of 1825, other 
we could ; but, at the same time, say to Great Britain, | nations toa commerce with her Colonies, which she in- 
that, although we have have insisted upon what we do {tends permanently to deny to us. Such a course of con- 
not propose to insist upon any longer, we are now wil-/duct would eventually place us ina relation which she 
ling to adjust this matter, uponthe terms which you are | has no cause to desire more than we. Of this she must 
willing to give ; but if you are now unwilling to meet us | be sensible, although it secms to be lost sight of in the 
upon those terms, we we will adopt a permanent exclu- | elaborate defence of the Administration, made on the 
sion of all your commerce which we are not bound by | ground that she has adopted this interdict, independent- 
treaty to admit, to be continued until you meet us on such {ly of what has occurred in our unfortunate negotiation 
terms as you have admitted to be reasonable and fair. {with her. here is not, however, just ground for such 
‘This would have been a bold tone, and, whetber politic | a conjecture, and no good reason to doubt that the bill 
or not, there would have been dignity in it. If we had | of the Senate will effectuate the adjustment of our diffi- 
so conducted the negotiations previously, so as to se-|culties. If it should not, our situation will be no worse 
cure on our side the great moral force of public opinion, į than it is : and there will be ample time, at the next ses- 
we might have had much to hope from the efficacy of sion, to deliberate upon, and adopt our permanent mea- 
such a course. But, unfortunately, that is not our situ- | sures for the state of things in which we shall be placed. 
ation; not only the public opinion of other countries, but |if we do not accept the hill, we shall leave the whole 
public opinion at home, must be aguinstus. We have Eien entrammeled with all its difficulties, no hope of 
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ourselves, one and all, without any exception whatever, jadjustment, nor of obtaining any further evidence of the 
condemned the course of our own negotiations. But we [intentions of the British Government on the subject. 
had another choice of measures, viz: To take for grant- | Every consideration of prudence, policy and wisdom, 
ed that Great Britain is sincere in her professions of wil- | seem to require that we should not adhere to the amend- 
lingness to admit us to participate in her Cclonial trade, | ment of this House, but pass the bill of the Senate in 
and also to assume that she is honest in her declaration, | the form they have sent it to us. O 

that our act of 1823 was the only obstacle to a renew- Mr. WEBSTER said, that he remained of the opinion 
al of this negotiation; then to repeal the obnoxious j| which he had before expressed, that it was better to 
clause of that act, and offer to meet her on the terms | pass no law whatever on the subject, than to adopt the 
which she had offered, and we have declared our willing- | bill before them without amendment. He was hardly 
ness to accept. If we begin in a tone of moderation, | able to persuade himself that the bill was fully under- 
suited to our position, without any threat on our part, we | stood, even by those who had supported it. Hf his own 
shall leave Great Britain no pretest for avuiding our of-| opinion, as to its effect and operation, were not entirely 
fer, und, at the same time, be in a situati-n to advance | wrong, some misconception on that point, he thought, 
with firmness and unanimity-—-public opinion, wholly on | had existed in another place. ‘he existing state of law 
cur side, preparing the country, in every section, for] was somewhat complex, and the bearing of this bill on 
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that state of Jaw was not to be comprehended without | the operation of this act that he thought the greatest 


careful examination, He believed, in truth, it was great- 
ly misunderstood. He would first state what he consi- 
dered the situation of things would be if the Senate’s bill 
should pass without amendment ; and would next show 
how that state of things would be produced by the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

As to the first point, he agreed entirely with the ho- 
norable Member from Connecticut, that, if the Senate’s 
bill should pass without amendment, and no arrange- 
ment should take place before the 31st of December 
next, British vessels would from that time be admitted 
into the ports of the United States, without the payment 
of any discriminating duties whatever ; while our vessels 
would be entirely excluded from all intercourse with 
the British West Indies and other Colonies. That this 


was the result of the enactments in the Senate’s bill, | 


would be, and must be, evident to every one who would 
read with attention the existing laws, and the bill itself. 
‘Indeed, he knew not whether it had been denied, in 
the House, that such was the necessary effect of the bill, 
though a different view appeared to have been taken 
elsewhere. 

He would now endeavor to show how this effect arose; 
and, for this purpose, would ask the attention of the 
House to the particular provisions of the three existing 
Jaws which bore on this subject, viz : the acts of 1818, 
1820, and 1823. 

By the first of these, that of 1818, it was enacted, that 
no British vessel should come to this country from such 
British Colonial ports as were ordinarily shut against our 
own vessels, There are, in the law, other provisions, 
but they are all intended to render effectual this main 
enactment. i 

The act of 1820 is but what’ it professes to be, sup- 
plementary to the foregoing. Instead of using general 
words of description, in speaking of the Colonial ports, 
it enumerates them all, and subjects to forfeiture and 
confiscation every British vessel arriving, by sea, from 
the British Possessions on this Continent, and the West 
Indies. Neither this act, nor that of 1818, touches, 
at all, the intercourse with Canada. The interdicted 
vessel must be one that comes by sea; of course, the lake 
navigation is not affected by these laws, or either of them. 

Now, we were to remember, that, in addition to these 
two acts, there existed a prior law—a law, indeed, as old 
as the Government—he meant the law imposing discri- 
minating duties on foreign vessels. This law always ap- 
plied to all foreign vessels, except where, by treaty, or 
other reciprocal regulation, we had stipulated that it 
should not apply. These discriminating duties had their 
origin, not in the act of 1818, nor in that of 1820, but in 
this standing law—the last re-enactment of which, he be- 
lieved, was in 1816. 

So far, then, there would be no difficulty in understand- 
ing the case. We had a standing law imposing discri- 
minating duties on foreign vessels ; this law was applica- 
ble to British vessels engaged in the Colonialtrade. Then, 
by the acts of 1818 and 1820, we entirely prohibited Bri- 
tish vessels from coming to our ports from the Colonies, 
because our own vessels were not permitted to visit 
those Colonies. These laws produced their effect. Early 
in 1822, it was foreseen that Great Britain would proba- 
bly soon take off her monopoly, and admit us to our 
share in the trade. . And, accordingly, the act of May 
6th, 1822, was passed, providing, in substance, that, if 

"she should open her ports to our vessels, the President 
might, by Proclamation, open our ports to her vessels. 
- She-did so ‘open her ports ; and the President issued his 
Proclamation, opening our ports to “her. vessels, in Au- 
tof that year... This opened. the intercourse to ves- 
of both nations. but: our: discriminating duties still. 
continted:: = f 3 
Then came the act of Merch 1, 1823 ; and it was upon 


misconception prevailed. The Members of the House 
had the act on their tables, and he begged them to look 
at its provisions. This act, which is unlimited in its du- 
ration, suspends, by express words, the act of 1818, and 
the act of 1820; the suspension to continue so long as 
the act itself continues. In other words, it repeals the 
two former acts; subject, however, to be revived when 
the repealing act itself should be repealed.’ This is the 
first section. He (Mr. W.] would pass over, for the pre- 
sent, that provision of the act which had caused so much 
i discussion: he meant that which authorized the President 
i to abolish the discriminating duties on British vessels, 
| when Great Britain should abolish her discriminating du- 
ties on our produce. That part of the case he was not 
now considering. 

This act of 1823, then, opened the trade to British ves- 
sels coming from the Colonies to our ports. Tt did not 
impose the discriminating duties—it found them already 
existing—and it left them as it found them. It opened 
the trade subject to those duties It opened the trade to 
British vessels, because England had opened the trade to 
our vessels. But, as England might again close that 
trade against our vessels, so it was necessary to make 
some proper provisions, that, in such an event, if it should 
occur, our trade might be again closed against her ves- 
sels. For this purpose, the sixth section was introduced, 
which is in the following words : 

«s And be it further enacted, That this act, unless repeal- 
ed, altered, or amended, by Congress, shall be and con- 
tinue in force so long as the above enumerated British 
Colenial ports shall be open to the admission of vessels 
of the United States, conformably to the provisions of 
the British act of Parliament, of the 24th of June last, 
being the forty-fourth chapter of the acts of the third 
year of George Fourth. But if, at any time, the trade 
and intercourse between the United States,and all, or any, 
of the above enumerated British Colonial ports, authoriz- 
ed by the said act of Parliament, shall be prohibited by 
a British Order in Council, or by act of Parliament, then, 
from the day of the date of such Order in Council, or act 
of Parliament, or from the time that the same shall com- 
mence to be in force, Proclamation to that effect having 
been made by the President of the United States, each 
and every provision of this act, so far as the same shall 
apply to the intercourse between the United States and 
the above enumerated British Colonial ports, in British 
vessels, shall cease to operate in their favor ; and each 
and every provision of the ‘‘act concerning navigation,” 
approved on the 18th April, 1818, and of the act supple- 
mentary thereto, approved on the 15th May, 1820, shall 
revive, and be in full force.” 

We now know that an Order in Council, prohibiting 
our vessels from visiting the British ports, (and that is the 

“trade and intercourse? intended by the act) has actu- 
| ally issued ; and it isin the power of the President, at 
i any time, at his discretion, to issue his Prociamation stat- 
i ing that fact, and, from that moment the acts of 1818 and 
| 1820 would be revived, und all British vessels again ex- 

cluded from our ports. 

Such, then, were the enactments existing at the pre- 
sent moment. ‘Fhe laws of 1818 and 1820, prohibiting 
British vessels from visiting our ports, are not now in 
operation, They are suspended by the act of 1823. 
While that continues in force, those laws are annulled, or 
at least their operation and force suspended. If Con- 
gress should now repeal the act of 1823,those laws would 
révive, and be permanently in force ; if Congress should 
suspend that act, those laws would revive, and be in force , 
during such suspension; and when such suspension 
should cease, then those laws would themselves be again 
suspended. 

Bearing in mind this existing state of the laws, he 
ished the members of the House now to examine the 
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several provisions of the bill from the Senate, then be- 
fore them. 

Its first provision is, that all discriminating duties on 
British vessels and their cargoes, coming from the Colo- 
nies, from and after the thirty first of December next, 
shall cease, any thing in the act of 1823 to the contrary 
notwithstanding. These last words had no legal mean- 
ing whatever. The discriminating duties, as he had al- 
ready observed, were not laid by the act of 1823, but by 
previous laws, 

This reference, therefore, to the law of 1823, is whol- 
ly misplaced. That act, as he had already repeatedly 
stated, found the discriminating duties existing, and it 
not only did not repeal them, but left them still existing, 
as any one will see, who will turn to the third section of 
that act itself. 

But this bill, now under consideration, said Mr. W., 
does repeal the discriminating duties, by whatever act 
laid ; the repeal to take place on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber next. This is the precise effect, and the whole effect 
of the first section. From that time, there will exist, if | 
this bill pass, no discriminating duties, till Congress pass 
another law. Now, he must say, he thought, from what | 
he had heard, that this point had been elsewhere viewed 
ina wrong light. It had been viewed as if the discrimi. | 
nating duties had been created, or imposed, by the law 
of 1823; whereas, they in truth existed by virtue of the 
law of 1816; and the first section of this bill repeals the 
law of 1816, so fur as it applies to British vessels coming | 
from the Colonies after the 31st of December ; and it 
abrogates and annuls all discriminating duties on such 
vessels, unconditionally, and permanently. Whether this 
were intended or not—he hardly supposed it could be 
intended—yet, in fact, such was the unquestionable ef- 
fect of the first section of this bill. 

The second section is in these words : 

«And be it further enacted, That the act passed on the 
ist of March, 1823, entitled ‘An act to regulate the comi- | 
mercial intercourse between the United States and cer- 
tain British ports ; the act passed the 15th day of May, | 
1820, entitled ‘An act supplementary to an act, entitled | 
<an act concerning navigation ;’ and the act entitled ‘An 
act concerning navigation,’ passed or the 18th of April, 
1818, shall be, and are hereby, suspended, until the 31st 
day of December next, except so much thereof as impo- 
ses discriminating duties on the tonnage of foreign ves- 
sels and their cargoes.” i 


Now, the whole effect of this section is simply this,viz* | 


to take away, or suspend, the President’s power of issu- 

ing the proclamation prohibiting British vessels from 

coming into our ports until the Sist day of December, | 
and to continue things as they are now, till that time. It} 
first suspends the act of 1825. If it had stopped here, 

the acts of 1818 and 1820 would have been revived and 
in force during the suspension ; but it proceeds to sus- 
pend those acts also; so that the trade will be left open 
to British vessels, and there will be no power in the Pre-, 
sident to stop it. 

What, then, will be our situation when the first of Ja- 
nuary comes? Why, it will be this: the laws of 1818, 
and of 1820, will ne longer be suspended, it is truc, by 
virtue of the bill now before us; but, then, the act ofj 
1823 will be again in force, and those former laws will be 
suspended by force of that law—so that we shall be pre- 
cisely where we are now, except that the discriminating 
duties will be then absolutely and altogether repealed by 
the operation of the first section of this bill. 

The British will still be able to come here, and to come 
here even without the payment of alien duties, until and 
unless the President shall issue his proclamation, or Con- 


gress pass some further law; although we shall then have 
been excluded from the British ports for a whole twelve 


month. AN this, Sir, said Mr. W., must be manifest to 


any one who will read the bill, 

To this course, he [Mr. W.] was decidedly opposed. 
He thought the House could not be too prompt inre- 
peating the declaration which this Government had ever 
maintained, that we would have no commerce with coun- 
tries or places where our own ships were not permitted 
to go. To give up this principle would be, in his judg- 
ment, to abandon one of the highest interests of the 
country ; to doubt about it, was to hesitate on that in- 
terest. While he would propose the most reasonable 
terms to the English Government, and while he would 
give the most ample time fora deliberate consideration 
of those terms, he would, at the same time, express the 
settled resolution of this Government, in the form of law, 
that, if reasonable terms were not acceded to, the inter- 
course must cease. On this point he would leave our 
great commercial rivals nothing to hope. It was the 
more necessary, he thought, to incorporate this provision 
into the bill itself, since the English Government, he must 
confess, much to his surprise, had recently manifested a 
disposition to decline negotiation on the subject. If, then, 
the matter is to be settled by legislation, the sooner it is 


| so settled, the better. 


The last section of this bill, said Mr. W., provides, or 
intends to provide, that, if, before the Sist of December, 
the English Government shall open the trade to us with- 
out discriminating duties on their part, then the President 
may issue a proclamation, and the trade is to be opened 
on equal terms on our part. This was all very well, so 
far; F t here the amendment proposed by the honorable 
Member from Connecticut was to apply. It was to be add- 
ed to the bill, and was in these words : 

se And if no such proclamation shall be issued on or be- 
fore the suid 31st day of December next, then, from and 
after that day, the aforesaid act of the 18th of April, 
1818, and the aforesaid act of the 15th of May, 1820, 
shall revive and be in full force, and the aforesaid act of 
the Ist of March, 1823, as also the first section of this 
act, shall be repealed and annulled.” 

The object of this amendment was, and its effect would 
be, that, 1f no arrangement should take place, by treaty, 
before the 31st of December next, nor any act of Par- 
liament, or Order in Council, should meet the propositions 
contained in this bill, the acts of 1818 and 1820 would be 
in force, and British vessels from the Colonies would be 
excluded from our ports ; as ours are now excluded from 
hers, It will not rest, as it ought not longer to rest, in 
the President’s discretion, to exclude them, or not, by 
proclamation. ‘The sense of Congress will be expressed, 
and the English Government will know, once for all, what 
it has to expect. That ground which, most assuredly, 
we must ultimately take, should be taken now. He 
thought December too remote a period ; and that the in- 
tercourse of British vessels from the Colonies ought to be 
stopped much sooncr—as soon, indeed, as fair notice 
could be given. But that day being named in the bill, 
he would acquiesce in it, if the bill should be so amend- 
edas to declare, that then, even then, distant as the pe- 
riod was, the trade should cease, unless we were allowed 
to partake init. As to the bill, in its present shape, he 
saw nothing in it but concession—plain, unmixed conces- 
sion. The British Government has now, for some months, 
excluded our vessels altogether from her Colonial ports. 
We have been in cession three months, and have not met 
that exclusion by a corresponding exclusion on our part, 
ov by any other measure. If we rise without passing any 
law, it will be in the President’s power to adopt a corres- 
ponding measure. But this bill, by suspending the act 
of 1823, which gives that power, proposes to take away 
the power. We shall rise, then, having done nothing our- 
selves, and having taken away all power from the Pree.- 
dent to do any thing. 
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But this is not all, nor, indeed, is it the worst. We pro-| tion. Itis a subject connected with the national defence 


pose to go further. Having thus left the trade to the ex- 
clusive enjoyment of British vessels, paying only the alien 
duties, until December, this bill then provides, that, af- 
ter December, those duties themselves shall cease ; and, 
unless and until the President shall issue his proclama- 
tion, British vessels will not only enjoy an exclusive mo- 
nopoly of the trade, but will absolutely enjoy that trade 
without the payment of any discriminating duties what- 
ever: for, it was constantly to be borne in mind, that, by. 
the Senate’s bill, the trade, though not open to us, will 
not cease in British vessels, after December, unless a pro- 
clamation issue. It is to produce this very effect ; it is 
to provide that the trade shall ‘then cease, unless we are 
allowed to partake in it, that this amendment is pro- 
posed. ; 

For one, he held the opinion firmly, that, looking to 
the great object of naval respectability and naval power, 
and looking, also, to the severe and arduous competition 
which the shipping interest of this country was now obli- 
ged to sustain, all commercial regulations ought to be 
adopted with a careful and constant regard to that inter- 
est. As, between commerce and navigation, if, under the 
pressure of circumstances, either must yield something 
of its convenience, he had no hesitation to say on which 
side that concession should be made. ` He would never 
consent, under any circumstances, that any branch of the 
commerce of the country should be exclusively carried 
on in the ships of foreign nations. 

If others could doubt on that point, he could not; and 
he should strenuously resist any approach towards yield- 
ing it. This bill appeared to him to make such an ap- 
proach. He believed nothing was to be gained by that 
excessive candor which borders on weakness. He thought 
. our true policy was to maintain the principles which we 
ever had maintained ; to insist oh all the just interests of 
our shipping and navigation ; to say, at once, that, if we 
cannot go to others, others shall not come to us ; to pro- 
pose fair and equal terms, and to say, at the same time, 
and by the same act, that, if those terms be not accepted, 
the intercourse must terminate ; thus making known our 
moderation, our reasonable forbearance, and delay—but 
making known, also, at the same time, our firm determi- 
nation to insist on equality of right—in a matter interest- 
ing, not only to the prosperity and wealth of the Nation, 
but to its power and its glory. 

Under these impressions, he hoped the House would 
insist on this amendment; and, without its adoption, he 
should certainly vote against the bill. , 

The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Forsrra} and other 
gentlemen, had said, that, by insisting on the amendment, 
the bill might be lost, and that the President would then 
be bound, by peremptory duty, to close the trade by pro- 
clamation. He (Mr. W.]still found it difficult to persuade 
himself that the other House, on reflection, would not 
agree to this amendment. He would put it fairly to 
their choice. He would leave the option withthem. If 
they preferred an immediate closing of the trade, to the 
bill as amended, be itso. It was for their consideration. 
For his own part, he could only say that he thought the 
bill, in its present shape, was misunderstvod by those who 
‘supported it, and incompatible with the interest and ho- 
nor of the country. 

Mr.W. then adverted to the other branch of Mr. TOM- 
LINSON’S amendment, which was to alter the phrascolo- 
gy of the third section of the Senate’s,bill, and thought 
the amendment useful, and, indeed, necessary. 


Mr. FORSYTH, in veply to. Mr. Wexusrer, said, the: 


gentleman from Massachusetts who has just taken his 
seat, had performed a very unnecessary.task. -No one 
osed.to deny that the subject before the House 

portant. It is important as it affects the. revenue 
of the country, its commerce, its agriculture, its naviga- 


and national glory. While all this is conceded, it does 
not follow that the question before the House is important. 
What is it? Shall we adhere to our amendment of the 
Senate’s bill? Mr. F. said he had already stated the ef- 
fect of the amendment. Shall we dispute with the Se- 
nate whether the act of 1823, after being suspended until 
December, shall be then repealed or not. Inother words, 
Shall there be, on the 31st of December next, an inter- 
dict, by Executive Proclamation, or without Proclama- 
tion? The honorable gentleman has not attempted te 
show the importance of the proposed amendment. Yet 
he talks of the Senate’s bill as unconditional submission. 
Indeed, sir ! is it unconditional submission to suspend ex- 
isting acts until December next? The amendment does 
not touch the suspension ; it is to operate after that day. 
But it will leave the trade in the hands of the British, and 
discriminating duty will be abolished after that time. Not 
so, sir. lf no satisfactory arrangement is made, it will 
leave the subject where it now is, (except the discriminat- 
ing duty) under the provisions of the act of 1823, which 
requires or authorizes (and to the argument it is not ma- 
terial which term is correct,) the Executive to interdict 
allintercourse. Why is it that the honorable gentleman 
will not face the actual difficulty in the management of 
this business ? the famous * elsewhere” act of Congress ? 
Great Britain will not negotiate while it isin force. No 
one proposes to repeal it, from a feeling of national 
pride. The Senate propose to suspend it till December, 
and thus remove the stumbling block in the way of nego- 
tiation, And what did our committee propose? Yo 
evade the question by repealing prospectively, on the ac- 
ceptance of cither proposition offered in their bill. 
| What does it now propose? An amendment to the Se- 
| nate’s bill. If there is any thing humiliating in the Se- 
| nate’s plan, will this amendment save the national honor } 
No, sir; it places us ina more degrading position. Un- 
| der the affectation of legislative interdict, it repeals, pros- 
pectively, without condition, the obnoxious act uf 1823 ; it 
| does the very thing national pride forbids us to do openly 
f and immediately. Sir, if there is, on the part of Great 
Britain, any intention to shuffle or trick in this business, 
neither the course proposed here, or that of the Senate, 
is defensible. Mr. F. was not confident Great Britain 
meant, in good faith, to place this trade on equal terms ; 
and would be better pleased to meet at once, what we 


j should possibly have to encounter at last, the war of re- 
striction. He would prefer a simple duty of five dollars 


per ton on all British vessels not protected by the Com- 
mercial Convention. If they had the trade in their own 
hands, for a short time, they should pay for it: this duty 
should cease whenever the navigation of the two coun- 
tries was placed, either by treaty, or act of Parliament, 
ona reciprocal basis. He would not care what the terms 
were, if there was perfect reciprocity. This paltry tri- 
fling about-interdict, with or without proclamation ; this 
petty squabbling whether we should reach our object by 
| this or that oblique movement, was neither creditable nor 
| wise. 

If Great Britain is anxiously disposed to act fairly, the 
more openly and frankly we meet her the better, If she 
was not, all this doubling and turning would produce no 
effect upon her councils, and render us contemptible. 
Mr. F. concluded by hoping the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Weasrer] would show, what he had not 
yet attempted to prove, the great importauce of the ques- 
tion between the Senate and House. 

Mr, CAMBRELENG said, in reply to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wxusrrz that he was as anxious 
as that gentleman possibly could be, that we should adopt 
some legislative measure 10 recover, if practicable, our 
West India commerce. But, anxiousas he was, he should 
certainly vote for adhering to the amendment of the 
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House, if the bill of the Senate were liable to any such 
construction as that which has just been given to it by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. According to the 
view of that gentleman, if we adopt the bill of the Se- 
nate, we shall revive the obnoxious principle of the act 
of March, 1823; we shall réquire from Great Britain the 
privilege of importing into her West India Colonies our 
produce and manufactures on terms as favorable asif they 
were imported from Canada or the mother country. Our 
flour, for instance, must be admitted into the West Indies 
without duty, because none is charged upon it when it is 
carried thither from Canada. I have great respect, said 
Mr. C. for the opinions of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, particularly in questions of construction; but, 
with all deference, I must be permitted to say, that the 
bill of the Senate is liable to no such construction, and 
that none such would ever be given to it in any court of 
Jaw, or council of statesmen. 

The bill of the Senate, sir, simply requires that no dis. 
eriminating duties of tonnage or impost should be charg- 
ed in the British Colonial ports, on the vessels of the 
United States, or their cargoes. Iam grossly deceived, 
myself, if the gentleman from Massachusetts has not en- 
tirely misconceived the character of a discriminating duty. 
Because Great Britain permits, for example, flour to be 
carried from one part of the British Empire to another 
free from duty, and charges a dollar a barrel on it when 
imported from foreign countries into her West India Co- 
lonies, she does not thereby impose a discriminating duty. 
It has nothing to do with the question of discriminating 
duties: and it was by adopting the very principle now 
contended for by the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
our present Chief Magistrate committed the error which 
was the cause of all our present difficulties. Sir, Great 


we postponed the operation of our contingent interdic. 
tion from the 30th of September to the 31st of Decem, 
ber; its form and extent are now no longer matters of 
importance. The question pending between the two 
Houses is not now worth the time we spend in the de- 
bate: for, if this commerce is not open to us on the 31st 
of December next, Congress will unquestionably take up 
the subject anew, and frame its restrictions according to 
circumstances, as they may then exist. While the inter- 
diction was proposed to take effect in anticipation of the 
meeting of Congress—how far it should extend, and in 
what manner it should be enforced, were questions of im- 
portance. They are now of no substantial importance 
whatever. The only part of the bill of any material con- 
sequence now, is that, about which there is no difference 
between the two Houses; itis the suspension of our acts 
till the 31st of December next, to afford Great Britain an 
opportunity of opening the trade on terms of reciprocity. 
Let us adopt the measure, sir, let us suspend our laws 
until the next meeting of Congress ; and if Great Britain 
should then continue to refuse us a share in her colonial 
commerce, I shall be ready to go further in our interdic- 
tions than the gentleman from Massachusetts, and some 
of his friends, are now willing to go. 

I should have preferred the bill as it was originally re- 
ported to the House. J think the bill of the Senate con- 
cedes too much ; that the contingent interdiction does not 
go fur enough ; but, because the bill happens not to be 
precisely in the shape or form which would have suited 
my own views and opinions, am I, on that account, to ad- 
here to a mere amendment, and defeat the measure alto- 
gether? Because one of its provisions is not as I would 
have framed it, am I to reject the bill, and sacrifice the 
interests of my own countrymen throughout the Union, 


Britain has a right to prohibit what she pleases, and | who are engaged in various ways in furnishing the sup- 
to regulate her imposts as she pleases; and she may do | plies necessary for the West India Colonies? Am I to 
either, as it respects foreign countries, without involv- | leave all intercourse to be interdicted, and deprive our- 
ing. any question as to discriminating duties, or infringing | selves of a market for flour, lamber, &c. because, in one 


any provision. of the bill of the Senate. That bill re- 
quires nothing of Great Britain but reciprocity. It re- 


quires nothing more than that, for corresponding advan- | 


tages, she shall permit an American vessel to take a car- 
go, for instance, from New York to Jamaic 
the same rates of tonnage on the vessel, and of impost on 
the 
cargo British property. Sir, if Great Britain should levy 
upon the American vessel or her cargo, either in the 
shape of tonnage on the vessel, or impost on the mer- 
chandise, one cent more than would be charged on a Bri- 
tish vessel or her cargo in the same voyage, that addition- 
al tonnage or impost would be a discriminating duty, and 
would infringe the provision in the bill of the Senate. 
‘This is the true definition of a discriminating duty, ac- 
cording to every just rule of construction. All we re- 
quire, and all we have a right to require is, that our ves- 
sels should be allowed to enter the Colonial portsas Bri- 
tish vessels, and that our produce and manufactures shall 
be charged with the same duties whether imported from 
the United States in British or American vessels. ‘This 
is the plain and manifest construction which common 


sense must give the provision in the third section of the | 


bill of the Senate; itis susceptible of no other: for the 
case supposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts doe 
not properly belong to the class of discriminating duties 

i will concede, sir, that another, but ummportant pro- 


vision of the bill might be luiproved ; batit is not involv- | 
ed in the amendment, and operates after the 31st of De- | 
cember next. 1 defy the gentleman from Massachusetts, ; 


by any ingenuity of construction, to point out an objec 
tion to any provision of the bill, which cannot be as wel 
remedied after the 31st of December, and by the nex 
Congress, as now. The whole character of the measure 


was changed when, by adopting the bill of the Senate, 


a, subjected to | 


cargo, as would be levied, were the vessel and the} 


| of its provisions, 1 happen to differ with others on a point 
of no substantial importance? What is substantially the 
point on which the two Houses are at variance? Not as 
to the suspension of our act till the Slst of December 
next. On that point we concur. 

The real, and the only question -between the two 
Houses, is, where the power to interdict shall be lodged 
| after the 31st of December next, provided Great Britain 
should not, in the mean time, open her Colonial ports ? 
‘The Senate propose to leave the power, after that date, 
where it now is, through the act of March, 1823, in the 
President, to revive, by proclamation, our restrictive acts 
of 1818 and 1820. The House propose to amend the 
bill by expressly reviving, in the act itself, after the 31st 
of December, the acts of 1818 and 1820. The only 
question, then, between the Houses, actually is, whether 
the power shall, or shall not remain in the President of 
the United States. Sir, I care not whether the power be 
in the President or inthe law. It js of no importance 
where it may be lodged; for, Congress, being in session, 
cancontrolit. I shali not share in the responsibility of 
defeating an important measure on a question of so little 
consequence to the country. This is substantially the 
‘only difference between the Houscs—the only impedi- 
ment to the passage of the bill. And are we, for a cone 
ideration like tins, to be called upon to adhere to our 
amendment—to risk a war of restrictions at the expense 
of both countries, and to postpone the claims of our navi- 
gating interest, and of our country, tu another session ? 
Lhepe not, sir, I trust we shall not leave the question as 
ve have found it; but that we shail at least make the ex- 
eriment, to ascertain whether this commerce can be re- 
overed. I hope we shall not adhere to our amendment. 
| There is, in fact, nothing substantially to contend about 
| between the two Houses; the contest is not worta the 
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time consumed in the debate; “the game is not worth 
the candle.” 

Mr. LITTLE then demanded the previous question, 
and the House sustained the call. 

The main question was then put, viz: Will this House 
adhere to its amendment? and decided by yeas and nays, 
as follows : 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen of Mass. Bailey, Badger, Bald- 
win, Bartlett, Bartley, Barber of Conn. Barney, Brent, 
Burges, Clarke, Cocke, Crowninshield, Davis, Dwight, 
Eastman, Everett, Fosdick, Gurley, Hasbrouck, Henry, 
Herrick, Hoffman, Hugunin, Humphrey, Ingersoll, John- 
son of Va. Johnson of Ky. Kidder, Lathrop, Lawrence, 
Little, Locke, Mallary,. Martindale, Marvin of N. Y. 
M‘Manus, Meech, Merwin of Conn. Metcalfe, Miller of 
N. Y. Miner, James $. Mitchell, O‘Brien, Pearce, Porter, 
Powell, Reed, Ross, Sands, Scott, Shannon, Sloane, 
Sprague, Stewart, Storrs, Strong, Swann, Test, Tomiin- 
son, Tucker of N. J. Vance, Varnum, Wales, Ward, 
Webster, Whipple, Whittemore, Whittlesey, Williams, 
James Wilson, Woods of Ohio, Wright, Wurts, Young 
—75. 

NAYS—Messrs. Addams of Pa. Alexander of Va. Al- 
exander of Tenn. Alston, Angel, Ashley, Barbour of Va. 
Barringer, Baylies, Blair, Bradley, Bryan, Buchanan, 
Cambreleng, Carson, Cary, Claiborne, Conner, Crump, 
Davenport, Deitz, Drayton, Edwards of Pa. Edwards of 
N. C. Findlay of Pa. Findlay of Ohio, Forsyth, For- 
ward, Govan, Hamilton, Harris, Harvey, Haynes, Hines, 
Houston, Ingham, Isacks, Jennings, Krebs, Kremer, Le- 
compte, Livingston, Long, Marable, McCoy, McDuffie, 
McHatton, Merriwether, Miller of Pa. John Mitchell, Mit- 
chell of Md. Mitchell of Tenn. Moore of Ky. Newton, 
Orr, Owen, Peter, Plumer, Polk, Taliaferro, Trezvant, 
Verplanck, Weems, Wickliffe, Wolf—65. 

So the House resolved to adhere to its amendment. 


Satcrpay, Marcu 3, 1827. 
THANKS TO THE SPEAKER. 
On motion of Mr. SWAN, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this House be presented 
to the Honorable Jons W. Tartor, for the able, impar- 
tial, and dignified manner in which he has presided over 
its deliberations, and performed the arduous and impor- 
tant duties of the Chair. 

REGISTER OF DEBATES. 
Mr. McDUFFIE moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be authorized 
and directed to subscribe for three hundred copies of 
the Register of the Debates in Congress, for the two last 
sessions, published by Gales & Seaton, at the rate of five 
dollars per volume, and that he be authorized to pay for 
the same out of the contingent fund of this House. 

In supporting this resolution, Mr. McD. adyerted to the 
necessity for a work of this description, and its value in 
illustrating the laws of the country, by showing the mo- 
tiyes- and reasons which had influenced the Legislature 
in passing them; stated the great expense incidental to 
such a publication, and the inability of the publishers to 
persevere in their design without aid from Congress, as 
the character and price of the work restrained it from a 
circulation proportioned to its great public utility. 

Mr. WEBSTER, after expressing similar views, stated 
his belief that the encouragement proposed in the resolu- 
tion would be insufficient, and moved to increase the 
number of copies from three to five hundred. 

Mr. McDUFFIE accepted this amendment as a modifi- 

~cation of his résolution, 
oMr. WRIGHT and Mr. BARTLETT made some far- 
observations on. the character of the work, as hith- 


“erto executed, and in support of the resolution-as mo- 
died ; 


Mr. FORSYTH opposed the resolution; and was re- 
plied to by Mr. EVERETT and Mr. MERCER; 
When the resolution was adopted. 


’' COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Mr. MERCER, from the* Select Committee to whom 
were referred the memorials of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, and of sundry citizens of the United States 
praying for the aid of Congress in colonizing the free 
people of color of the United States in Africa ; together 
with the resolutions of the States of Delaware and Ken- 
tucky, recommending to the favorable regard of Congress 
the prayer of the memorialists, made a report thereon 
favorable to the views of the memorialists, but recom- 
mending that the subject be postponed till the next 
session of Congress. 

Ona motion to print the report, a desultory debate 
arose, in which Messrs. FORSYTH, KREMER, STRONG, 
CAMBRELENG, MERCER, and HAMILTON took part. 

Mr. HOUSTON demanded that the question on print- 
ing be taken by yeas and nays. 

The House refused to order them. 

Mr. HAMILTON then called for the reading of the re- 
port. à ; 

The SPEAKER then put the question to the House, 
and the motion was negatived. : 

The debate on printing was then renewed, and farther 
prosecuted by Messrs. SPRAGUE and WEEMS. 

Mr. WEEMS said, he felt himself constrained to offer 
a word or two on this subject. He owed it to the Honor- 
able Chairman, and to each member of the Committee 
who had directed him to present this report, and, as one 
of that Committee, to himself, to remark, that he consi- 
dered this, to say the least of it, one of the most unusual 
and unprecedented attacks ever made upon a report on 
its presentation to this House; and he might be permitted 
to add, with propriety, the most unwarrantable. To 
print reports without being read was, assuredly, an every 
day practice. But if the House, under existing circum- 
stances, was willing to afford the time, the Committee 
could have no possible objection to have the report read ; 
that he had heard it read twice, and that attentively, and, 
so far as his judgment went, he could assure gentlemen 
they would find it ably and instructively drawn up, not med- 
dling in the Jeast with the right of property in the slave, 
whilst, at the same time, it pointed out the true policy as 
to what should be done with the free people of color, A 
strain of reasoning, Sir, well calculated to produce con: 
yictions as desirable as honorable. When read, and pro- 
perly understood, he might be permitted to say, he hoped 
and believed would be the means, under Providence, of 
inducing the South to step forward, and the North no 
longer to hold back. He said it was not his intention, at 
this stage of the session, unnecessarily to detain the House. 
The gentleman last up, from Maine, [Mr. Seracue,] had 
measureably saved him the necessity, by anticipating him 
in some of his remarks. The report ought, and he trusted 
would be sustained, now that it had been attacked without 
a hearing, consequently, the contents unknown. He 
would trouble the House with no further remark, but 
leave it to their good sense and justice, under a persuasion 
they would order the report to be printed. 

Mr. GOVAN moved to lay the motion for printing on 
the table. N 

This motion was negatived—Ayes 57, Noes 61. 

Mr. HAMILTON again demanded the reading of the 
Report, and appealed from the decision of the Chair, that 
sucha motion must be submitted to the decision of the 
House ; and, on this appeal, a new debate arose, in which 
Messrs. HAMILTON, WICKLIFFE, and BASSETT, 
took part. : 

Mr. HAMILTON then declared, that, on more mature 
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reply to those arguments, and to support my own views 
by reasoning and by authorities. Without further tres- 
passing upon the time of the House, I beg leave, Mr. 
Speaker, to offer the following resolutions as an amend- 


ment to the report of the Committee, to be inserted af- 
terthe word ‘report :” 


examination, he was satisfied the Chair was correct, and 
withdrew his appeal. 

The debate on the printing was now further continued 
by Mr. FORSYTH, who moved to postpone indefinitely 
the question of printing this report. 

The motion was negatived—Ayes 53, Noes 65, 


wae the report was then ordered to be printed—Ayes i x hace Abe the State of Georgia possesses the 
, Noes 40. right to the soil, and the jurisdiction over the lands with- 
GEORGIA AND THE UNITED STATES. in her limits, which are in the occupancy of the Creek 


Indians. 
Mr. EVERETT, from the Select Committee to which 2. Resolved, That the State of Georgia has the right 
was referred two Messages from the President of the Unit- 


‘ e it- | to extinguish the title to the lands of the Indians within 
ed States, with resolutions of the Legislature of Georgia, | her territory, and to legislate for them in all cases, sub- 
and other documents, relating to the controversy as to the | ject to the right of Congress to « regulate commerce 


right to certain lands lying within the limits of the State | ‘with the Indian tribes.” 
of Georgia, occupied and claimed by the Creek Indians,| 3. Resolved, That surveying lands in the occupancy of 
made a long and detailed report thereon, recommending | the Indians, within the Emits of the State of Georgia, 
the adoption of the following resolutions : and by the authority of her Legislature, is not an inter- 

1. Resolved, Thatit isexpedient to procure a cession | ference with the right of Congress to ¢ regulate com- 
of the Indian lands in the limits of Georgia. “ merce with the Indian tribes.” 

2. Resolved, That, untila cession is procured, the laws} 4. Resolved, That the treaty of the Indian Springs hav- 
of the land, as set forth in the Treaty of Washington, | ing been executed and ratified by the Creek Indians, and 
ought to be maintained by all necessary constitutional and | having been executed and ratified on the part of the 
legal means. United States, in the manner prescribed by the Constitu- 

Mr. EVERETT, aftersome remarks on the lateness of 


tion, and never having been constitutionally repealed, all 
the period of the session, and the unwillingness of the} the rights which under it were conveyed to the State of 
Committee, at this moment, to engage in the discussion, | Georgia, are unimpaired at this time. 
unless compelled to do so by a determination of others tof 5. Resolved, That the President of the United States 
debate the subject, made a motion that the report and | be requested to extinguish the claim which is set u 


s ; : sea p by 
accompanying documents be printed., . the Creek Indians to the lands in their occupancy, in the 

The CHAIR thought some other disposition of the re-| State of Georgia, which were not comprehended in the 
port must first be made. treaty of Washington. 


Mr. POWELL moved to lay the report on the table,| Mr. FORSYTH said he ought to be grateful to the 
and print it; but withdrew his motion at the request of | Committee for having verified his predictions. When 

Mr. DRAYTON, who said, as he did not concur in the | the question of referring this subject to a select or stand- 
report which had just been read, he should offer an | ing committee was before the House, {said Mr. FJ 1 
amendment to it. The questions arising out of this re-| hazarded the opinion that no legislation was necessar B 
port, tsaid Mr. D.] require for their solution the con- j| the Committee declare that none is necessary. I antici» 
sideration of great constitutional and legal principles—an | pated that a statement and argument on one side of the 
examination into the political and territorial rights of Geor- | question would be presented to the House. Such a 
gia before and since the adoption of the Federal Constitu- | statement and argument is before us. J apprehended 
tion; and an inquiry into the powers affecting these po- | this statement and argument would go forth to prejudice 
litical and territorial rights, which, under that instrument, | the public mind. The honorable gentleman from Mas- 
have been granted to the United States. Grave and com-| sachusetts, (Mr. Ever EFT] the Chairman of the Commit- 
plicate such investigations would be, if they were pre- j| tee, while admitting that a discussion of its merits is now 
sented to us merely as abstract propositions ; but when | impossible, proposes to publish the report. To what end ? 
the parties at issuc are the United States and a sovereign | Not for our use, nor for that of our successors. The oce 
State, when the maintenance of the conflicting doctrines | casion for settling the questions argued, will, before they 
asserted by the President, and by the Governor of Geor- | meet, according to the expectation of every one, have 
gia, may lead to the employment of the regular force | passed away. ‘The objectis to enlighten public opinion. 
against our fellow-citizens, may shake the solid fabric of | I appeal to the House if this is fair and equitable to the 
our Union to its centre, and involve our country in the | State who has asked the judgment of Congress on the 
horrors of civil war, it is dificult to conceive any in- | points of controversy between her and the Chief Magis- 
vestigation in which we could be engaged, of a more | trate. ‘This report is made on evidence which we have 
important and critical nature. It would be incumbent | not seen, which cannot now be examined in order to as- 
upona member of this body, before he approached their | certain how far it justifics the conclusions of the Com- 
discussion, anxiously and dispassionately to bave direct- | mittee. There was one hope entertained, therefore, 
edhis mind to the subject, and, after having done so, to which has proved vain, We hoped an opportunity of 
state and support his opinion respectfully, but fully, can- | investigating the principles of the report, the arguments 
didly, and fearlessly. I have, Sir, bestowed upon this | and facts on which the Committee rely to justify their 
report, and upon the matters growing out of it, as much | conclusions. We were promised, by an honorable gen- 
attention as my duties asa member of the Committee, į tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wresren]an opportuni- 
andas my other duties as a member of the House per- | ty of exercising our skill to complain. Even this poor 
mitted, and Ihave arrived at the conclusions contained privilege cannot be enjoyed. Before we can examine 
in the resolutions which f shall submit. ‘Though it is ar- | even the report, separated from the evidence, the index 
dently to be desired, that the judgment of Congress } of our clock will point tothe hour at which our brief po- 
should be pronounced upon this controversy, as it would | litical power is at an end. On what evidence, now, for 
doubtless have a salutary influence in assuaging the pas- | the first time, brought from the recesses of the War De- 
sions which have been excited, yet, believing that to be | partment to tius Hall, is this report founded ? Are gen- 
impracticable at this expiring period of the session, L{tlemen aware that they propose to publish testimony, 
shall refrain from making any observations in support of | some of w h.ch would be rejected as incompetent evidence 
my resolutions, unless any arguments should be urged in | by every Court of Equity in the United States It is the 
favor of the report. In that evernt,1 should endeavor to! standing rule of every Court, when testimony is taken by 
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commission, to reject the evidence, if the answers of wit- 
nesses are in the hand writing of the parties to the cause, 
or of their attorneys. Yet I am informed by my colleague 
[Mr. Haynes] some of this testimony isin the hand writing 
of the Attorney of the Indian Agent, in the form of certi- 
ficates, prepared and executed in the solitudes of the 
Creek tribe. What is still worse, the Assistant Agent, 
without more authority than an Indian to administer an 
oath, constituted himselfa Justice of the Peace, and sign- 
ed, officially, many of their certificates. To add still fur- 
‘ther to the deception, some of them are countersigned by 
-the Commanding General, Gaines, as if to give them ad- 
ditional authority. If reliance is placed-on such testimo- 
ny, injustice would be done to the character of the Unit- 
ed States, and to the Commissioners acting under their 
directions. -The State of Georgia has no other interest 
in preventing this injustice than any othcr State of the 
Union. She was a spectator in the transactions to which 
the testimony relates. ; 

It is not for her I speak when I state to this House that, 
to ascertain the truth, it is necessary to submit that testi- 
mony to a Committee empowered to send for persons and 
papers ; to confront the witnesses with the persons accu- 
sed. Sir, I understand that an attemptis made to sustain 
a charge of perjury against one of the Commissioners of 
the United States, It would be needless to attempt to 
address this House, under present circumstances, either 
to vindicate the United States or their officers. I will not 
believe that any fraud was intended or perpetrated by the 
U. States or their officers. Yet this report, if sustained, 
will prove that there was: aye, and that the President and 
Senate acted on the contract of the Indian Springs, altho’ 
warned of the practised fraud. The Indian Agent stated, 
in the letter to Mr. Calhoun, which is queted by the Com- 
mittee, that the contract was made, contrary to his in- 
structions, with persons not authorized to treat, and that 
a horrid state of things would ensue if the contract was 
approved at Washington. This letter wasJaid before the 
Senate, by Mr. Monroe, disrerarded by him, by the Se- 
nate, and by Mr. Adams. If it was not believed, by what 
pretext can the criminal failure to dismiss the Agent who 
had thus certified falsely be excused ? The Agent was 
here during tbe time when the contract was before the 
Senate, and continued here until it was proclaimed by 


will be resisted. The Governer has directed the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor General of the State, not military, but 
civil officers, to procure the liberation of persons arrested 
for obeying our laws, and the arrest of those who violate 
them. By the habeas corpus act, by Jawful warrants, 
our citizens will be carried before the tribunals, and so 
will the officers employed to arrest them. [Mr. EvE- 
RETT asked, before what tribunals?) The first before 
the tribunals of the United States, the latter before the 
tribunals of the State, for a violation of the State laws. . Is 
there any apprelicnsion felt that injustice will be done 
by either tribunal? From either, a cause may be car- 
ried to the great tribunal which is now sitting at the 
other end of this building. The apprehensions of a 
| disturbance of the public tranquillity, after it is known 
that the Indians have no wish but to secure their right 
to indemnity for the disputed strip of land, are idle, 
jif really entertained. The papers referred yesterday, 
shew that the newspaper stories of disturbances on the 
Flint River are utterly false ; and Mr. Vinton assures the 
Secretary of Wur, that the most profound tranquillity 
reigns on the frontiers of Georgia. Why the committee 
should, under these circumstances, propose to back the 
President by a resolution, T do not comprehend; especial- 
ly when the House is not to have an opportunity of dc- 
ciding uponit. 
The report states, if I have a correct remembrance of 
it, that the papers collected by the Special Agent were 
before a Committee of the Senate last year, and that Con- 
gress determined, after the formation of the last contract 
with the Indians not to investigate the subject. Thisin- 
ference is not deducible from the premises. ‘The fact of 
these papers being Iaid before a Committee of the Senate, 
had no connexion with the failure to investigate, last. 
| Winter. The President promised Governor Troup to 

place the whole subject before Congress. In the Mes- 
sage at the opening of the last Session, he told us that a 
| separate Message would be sent—a message which never 
| came. 1 suppose the President thought an examination 
| of the subject unnecessary, or not desirable, after the last 

contract was made. That there was noinvestigation, was 
| occasioned not by any determination of Congress, but 
| because the Chief Magistrate did not, as we had been led 
| toexpect, send usa special Message. It was believed in 


the President, ready to aid by his personal representa- ; the Senate, indeed, that the last contract would render 
tions the effects of his letter. Honorable gentlemen may, i any further recurrence to this matter useless, as that Body 
and no doubt. do, see some public benefits from this at-; had not ratified the second, until the boundary line, at 
tempt to implicate the Government. Iam not unwilling | first the Chatahoochie river, was extended, so as to em- 
to make a full investigation of the whole matter when it! brace, as was unfortunately believed it did, all the land 
is desired, and shall vote for the appointment of a Com-| lying in Georgia. Sir, I may venture to assert that, but 
mittee, with ample powers, whenever a proposition is | for this belief, the new contract would not have been ap- 


made, to sift the evidence on which this report is found- 
ed. Until this is done, I warn gentlemen not to suffer 


their minds to be led astray by statements founded! 


upon it. 
I have a word or two to say on the papers referred 
yesterday to the Committee. 


reason for great alarm. 
fears of gentlemen, There is no more danger now, than 
there was before these papers were written, nor is the 
subject placed by them ina new light. The Secretary 
of War told the Governor of Georgia, that the pretensions 
of that State were inconsistent with the Treaty of 1826, 
and if persisted in must lead to a disturbance of the pub- 
lic tranquillity. 

Now, sir, we knew, before the Governor’s answer ar- 
tived, that these pretensions would not be abandoned, 
and we now know only the modes by which they will be 
ehforced. “What. are they,/sir? Tf the troops of the 
United States arenot sent to commit hostilities upon our 
citizens, pendii 
will not be disturbed. Neither the Marshal nor the Courts 


This report states that | 
these papers place the subject in a new light, and gives | 
On this subject lean quiet the : 


g Judicial inquiry, the public tranquillity | 


| proved by the Senate of the United States, f 

| To the suggestion made by gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, that they are disposed to discuss or not, as the 
‘members from Georgia wish, 1 have only to say, that to 
| Congress the State has appealed. tam aware of the dis- 
advantages under which we must labor, if we press a dis- 
cussion, which, it is admitted cannot be,full or fair, yet I 
am so deeply anxious that it should take place, that I am 
| ready, even under these circumstances, to proceed, if it 
should be deemed proper by the House. Ishall act under 
| the direction the Select Committee may choose to give 
to the report. 

Mr. POWELL regretted that the gentleman from Geor- 
gia should have suffered himself to be drawn into an in- 
| vestigation of this subject. He would not follow the gen- 
tleman ; but he owed it to himself to say, that, while he 
agreed to the conclusions of the committee, he had ar- 
rived at those conclusions by a different road. He ap- 
pealed to the House if he had not shown a disposition to 
accommodate the gentleman from Georgia, and all other 
gentlemen to open the way for the fullest and clearest in- 
ivestigation. He had come to the conclusion that the 
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treaty of Washington of 1826, was the supreme law of | 


the land : that it repealed the previous treaty. He had 
arrived at this by a consideration of the question on con- 
stitutional principles. The President and Senate of the 
United States having ratified a treaty, the very first arti- 
cle of which is an abrogation of the former treaty, and 
while the House has made an appropriation to carry that 
treaty into effect, how can we now do any thing to weak- 
en the force of that treaty ? ‘he last treaty was a com- 
plete recision of the former: and what a picture of in- 
consistency should we now offer, if we hold the former 
treaty to be valid, and the latter a nullity. He had lis- 
tened to, and examined the subject, and had come to this 
conclusion. He would go no further than to say, he re- 
gretted the introduction of the last resolution, which he 
considered supererogatory, and only asserting pre-exist- 
ing principles. He was, therefore, opposed to the last 
resolution. 

Mr. P. concluded by moving to lay the report’and 
amendments on the table, and print them. 

The motion was divided, and the question to lay on the 
table was carried. 

The question being then on printing— 

Mr. WICKLIFFE made some remarks, which, refer- 
ring to the merits of the main question, were pronounced 
out of order. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, perhaps the course taken renders 
it necessary that the evidence should be printed for the 
justification of the Committee. If the House will re- 
collect the character of that evidence, and the circum- 
stances under which it was taken, I shall be justified in 


saying that neither the report nor the evidence should 
be printed—that the whole subject should lie over until 


the next session, when the competent power might be 
given to a Committee having ample time to make a fair 
investigation. , : 

In justice to the Committee, and in reply to the gentle- 
man from Virginia, I admit, that, in the course of this 
morning, in private, as well as since the report had been 
made, members of the Committee had offered to leave 
to the Representatives from Georgia, the direction of the 
subject after the report was handed ina liberality on 
their part from which, however, it is impossible for us to 
derive any advantage. 

Mr. EVERETT did not intend to follow the gentle- 
man from Georgia, even in the few observations he had 
made on the subject. He could not do so in the few mo- 
ments which remained before the session must close. 
He would, however, correct one impression of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, as to the nature of the documents 
which it was now proposed to print. They embraced not 
merely the testimony to which the gentleman has alluded, 
but the evidence and documents on both sides, some of 
which have already been printed, but much of which has 
The Committee had not reported merely the testi- 
collected by the Agent of the General Govern- 
ment, but had collected and arranged the various public 
documents, the official correspondence, the evidence 
taken on behalf of Georgia, and the replies of Messrs. 
Merriwether and Campbell to the report of the Special 
Agent, the negotiation with the Creeks at Washington ; 
every thing, in short, which would give, not a partial and 
one-sided, but a full view of the subject. He took upon 
himself to say, that no correct view of the subject could 
be had without these documents ; for. they contained 
many of the facts of the case, and furnished the expla- 
nations of others, which, without them, would not be in- 
Hy nee to a portion of the documents to va 
the gentleman nas alluded, viz : the evidence ies 
by the special agent, which evidence, the honor e gen- 
teman, on the authority of his colleagues (Mr. I arara] 
had impeached as unsound, and such as no court of jus- 
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mony. 


tice would admit, Mr, E. said he could inform the gen- 
tleman, that two averments only, inthe whole report, and 
those of a circumstantial nature, and no great importance 
were derived from any part of that evidence; and, even 
in making those two statements, the Committee do not 
positively assert the facts, but name the authority on 
which they are given. These two statements are, the 
one that when McIntosh stepped up to sign the Treaty of 
j Indian Springs, Opothleyoholo warned him of the dan- 
| ger he incurred in breaking the law, the other that Col. 
| Lamar misunderstood the Little Prince. These two things 
are stated in the report as so represented by Hambly ; 
and those two are the only statements derived in any mea- 
sure from the testimony collected by the special agent, 
and which the gentleman denounces as not entitled to 
credit. The Committee were scrupulous on this point, 
and there are few’ of the facts stated in the report which 
cannot be proved true, from the Georgia documents 
themselves. 

There is one part of the report on which the gentle- 
man had commented, as containing a singular and unau- 
thorized inference. Inthe course of the Summer, and 
while the difficulty in the Creek Nation, and in Georgia, 
was at its height, the President had taken and had ex- 
pressed to Governor Troup the purpose of referring the 
whole subject to Congress. When Congress met in De- 
cember, 1825, although a deputation of Creeks was at 
Washington, the negotiation had met with an unexpect- 
ed obstacle, es appears from the message at the opening 
of Congress; the President still thought it was necessary 
to make a separate communication on the transactions re- 
lative to the treaty of the Indian Springs. The negotia- 
tion, however, with the deputation, was revived ; it was 
protracted through the Winter, and, finally, was brought 
to a conclusion, in anew treaty. When the new treaty 
was sent to the Senate, all the documents relative to trans- 
actions in regard to the treaty of Indian Springs, were 
communicated to a Committee of the Senate. Noy, the 
present report. alleges that Congress dcemcd the neces- 
sity of inquiring into the old treaty to be superseded, by 
the conclusion of anew one. And the gentleman says 
this is a singular inference from the premises. Sir, it is 
noinference at all. Itisa fact. Neither House of Con- 
gress did make this inquiry. In the Senate, a motion was 
made to have these papers before the Senate, and it was 
negatived. Inthe House, no motion was made. What, 
then, can be more certain, than that neither House deem- 
ed inquiry necessary. And what would have been more 
unadvised than for the President, in a time of general con- 
gratulation that a new treaty was framed, to force upon 
Congress a communication of papers relative to the pain- 
ful controversies of the old, especially after a Committee 
of the Senate had seen them, and the Senate had refused, 
on motion, to ask for them. That the unhappy subject 
is now opened, is owing to the resolutions which Georgia 
has adopted, which she has spread upon our tables, sent 
to every Legislature inthe Union, and on which she asks 
our decision. 

Mr. HAYNES made some inquiry in reference to the 
details of the evidence proposed to be printed. 

Mr. EVERETT replied, and stated that there were 
certain chasms in the series, the reasons for which, the 
Committee were unacquainted with, 

Mr. HAYNES then expressed his objections to the pub- 
lication. He referred to his examination of the testimo- 
ny, at the request of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
when he perceived that part of it was in the handwriting of 
‘the Attorney for the Indians. He thought the most equi- 
‘table mode was to let the matter lie over until the next 

session, as his colleague had moved. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY (a member of the Select Com- 
| mittee) said, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr Fonsyrs] 
complains that there is not time, before the close of this 
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Congress, to discuss the report of the Committee just 
presented on the unhappy differences which exist be 

tween the State of Georgia and the United States, and 
seems to insinuate that the report has been delayed to 
this late period in order to prevent an investigation of the 
subject before this House. If it had been presented and 
referred to a committee at an earlier period, (whose du- 
ty itis to report) the gentleman would not have had an 
occasion to complain of the want of time to present the 
ease in its true light before.the nation. Since the Com- 
mittee was raised, the time of each individual composing 
it, has been most assiduously engaged, by night and by 


accompanying documents, without any member of the 

House having an opportunity to become acquainted with 

their contents. They forma volunfe of four hundred 

and seventy-five pages, and are those to which the Com- 
| mittee refer in their-report. , 

As tothe mode of taking the testimony, I understand 
an opportunity was given to the Commissioners of Georgia. 
to'be present, and to interrogate the withesses. 

[Here Mr. FORSYTH interrupted Mr.-W., and said, 
the Commissioners were excluded from sitting. with the 

| Agents on the part of the United States.] . 
| Mr. WHITTLESEY resumed. It is true that the 


day, in examining the important questions submitted, | Georgia Commissioners were excluded from forming a 
and the voluminous documents which the gentleman | part of the Board constituted by the President to inves- 
himself had referred, and which the Committee called | tigate the circumstances attending the formation of the 
for fromthe Department of War. This morning was the | treaty of the Indian Springs, and the conduct of the In- 
earliest moment a report could have been presented, do- | dian Agent; but they were invited tobe present, and 


ing justice to the case, by viewing the whole field of con- 
troversy. If fault is attributable any where, itis not to 
the Committee, which has attempted to discharge its du- 
ty promptly, impartially, and fearlessly. Asto the time 
when the report and resolutions shall be discussed, the 
Committee leaves that to the House to determine. We 
are willing to devote the few moments which remain be- 
fore the expiration of this Congress, to sustain the re- 
port, if it is the pleasure of the House to pursue this 
course, or we are: willing that the report ‘should be laid 
on the table, and that it, and the documents, should be 
_ printed. 

The gentleman, however, objects to printing the pa- 
pers, because no legislation can be perfected during the 
present session, in matters to which they refer, and be- 
cause the testimony was taken ex parte, and not known 
to the House, and because the witnesses were not sworn 
by competent authority, nor entitled {o credit. It is un- 
looked for, that Georgia, by her Representative, should 
object to have the whole case, and the evidence on 
which it rests, presented to the nation. She has appeal- 
ed to the nation at large, and to each individual State, to 
pass judgment between her and the United States; and 
does she calculate that an impartial judgment will be 
rendered on the hearing of one side of the case? Hav- 
ing courted the investigation, having presented her 
charges, is it consistent with magnanimity, to exclude 
the evidence produced on the part of the defence ? She 
will be mistaken, if she expects by such means to incul- 
pate the General Government, The triers are too intel- 
ligent not:to discover the difference between the whole 
and a part of the testimony, and they are too impar- 
tial to form an opinion when the whole case is not before 
them. 

It is not novel in the history of legislation to have do- 
cuments printed, when no immediate act of legislation is 
expected ; but in this instance, Georgia has appealed to 

- the States as sovereignties, and to the People at large, 
to. sustain her in the course she has taken, and in the 
measures she has adopted, and part of the evidence, at 
least, is with us, and it is our bounden duty to make 
x public, even if no farther legislation is contemplated 

ere, Be. 

Dut, itis said that the House does not know what is 
contained in the documents, and therefore they ought 
not to be published. They have, However, undergone 
the careful and. diligent examination of the Committee 
to-which they were referred ; and what more is done in 
any case’. ‘The report of the Committee is, in part, 

»based:on them; and'the printing of them is therefore ne- 
_ essary, otherwise it cannot be known whether the Com- 
“mittee-has fairly stated them-or not. During the session, 
the gentleman: presented the resolutions ‘passed: by the 
Legislature of Georgia, hadthem referred? to the Com- 
i the Whole on the state-of the Union, atid. ob- 
order to hare them printed, together with their 


were assured that all reasonable indulgence should be 
granted to them, in the cross examination of the witness- 
es. If the testimony was therefore taken ex parte, the 
fault is not to be traced to the Agents acting on behalf of 
the United States. No notice whatever was given to the 
Indian Agent, nor to the Agents on behalf of the United 
States, of the time when, and the place where, deposi- 
tions on behalf of Georgia were to be taken, and yet the 
gentleman has had the depositions so taken, printed by 
the ordér of this House, and this, too, before they were 
examined by a Committee, or their contents known 

Whether the depositions were. taken before a legally . 
authorized magistrate, I know not, nor can that question 
be investigated ona motion to print. As to the credi- 
bility of the witnesses, we cannot inquire at this time, 
nor on this motion; the House will wish to know who 
are assailed, and what they testify to. It will wish an op- 
portunity to compare the different depositions with 
each other, and with facts and circumstanses admitted. to 
be true, or clearly proven by witnesses, who stand un- 
impeached, and by this mode cither support or destroy 
the testimony. 

The gentleman surely did not intend that his observa- 
tions should apply to all of the witnesses, as a part of 
them were members of the Georgia Legislature, and said 
to be gentlemen of respectability. 

Kt has been said that some of the depositions were 
written by the Attorney of the Indian Agent, Colonel 
Crowell, and therefore they ought not to be printed, and 
that they would not be received in any Court of Justice. 
This fact was not known to the Committee, nor do I con- 
sider itof any importance. ‘There was no suit pending, 
ia which these depositions were to be used, and the per- 
son who wrote them could only have acted as agent, and 
not in his official capacity. They were'taken in the- pre- 
sence of General Gaines, and Major Andrews,. the spe- 
cial agent, and, in many instances, in the presence of 
other persons,. who have attested to the accuracy with 
which they were taken. It has been:said-by another gen- 
tleman, [Mr Harts] that there is a chasm in the testi- 
mony,that all the depositions have not been obtained from 
the War Office; and leaves the inference to be drawn, 
that a part of them have been suppressed, from some im- 
proper motives. The Committee requested the Secreta- 
ry of War to send all the documents in his Department, 
relating to this subject, and the high standing of that of- 
ficer for strict integrity, leaves no room to suspect they 
were not all sent. ; 

It was believed by the Committee that the first chasm 
mentioned by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
Everstr] was supplied by the printed documents; -i 
and itdoes not appear from any of the papers, that the 
numbers last mentioned by the same gentleman were of 
| any iniportauce, (and they are not alluded to either: in 
| the report of General Gaines, or that of Major Andrews) 
| or that-they were ever reported tothe War Office: j 
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If it is really the desire of gentleman to have a fair 
and impartial investigation of the important questions in- 
yolved in this controversy, it is not perceived why ob- 
jections are interposed to the motion to print the report, 
and the testimony which accompanies it. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Warrriesrr] must recollect that the State of Gcor- 
gia had sent Commissioners to the Indian nation to be 
present at the taking of the testimony to which he al- 
luded, and to collect evidence against the Indian Agent. 
The report of the Commissioners is among the publish- 
ed papers. They alleged that, although asked to attend, 
they were prevented from performing that duty by the 
Special Agent and General Gaines, and every obstacle 
thrown in their way to prevent them from establishing 
truth. 

That gentleman tells us, it is our fault that this subject 
has not been investigated. A moment’s reflection will 
convince the gentleman himself that his remark is un- 
just. The resolutions from the Legislature of Georgia 
were referred, on my motion, to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. The papers 
were printed but aday or two before the President’s 
Message came to the House. The subject was then re- 
ferred, contrary to my earnest remonstrances, toa Select 
Committee, whose report is made towards the end of the 
last day of the session. J may say, Sir, that this subject 
will not be investigated, because the Committee choose to 
occupy so much time in examining testimony which can 
have no bearing on the questions between the State and 
the Executive of the United States. Sir, ï do notaccuse 
the Committee of taking this course to prevent discus- 
sion, or charge them with all the delay : to the circum- 
stances of the case the fault may be fairly imputed ;. but 
our situation is not bettered by acquitting the Committee 
of allblame. We have been told, Sir, that Georgia ob- 
jects to the testimony being printed, after we have pre- 
sented numerous papers, and had them printed, on her 
behalf ea parte testimony. 1 repeat, Sir, Georgia has 
nothing to do with the testimony now brought before the 
House. [ object to its publication, because of its effect 
onthe character of the United States. It will make it 
necessary to exculpate the United States, not Georgia. 
It will probably be unjust to separate the report from the 
evidence. If oneis presented, the other should be. I 
will say one word on the ea parte testimony sent here 
by Georgia. ‘This testimony was publicly taken ; has 
been long in the hands of the persons affected by it ; they 
have had time, and have taken the means to explain or 
contradict it. The testimony now before us, for the first 
time, hasthe light. [know not how much of itis com- 
petent, or how much is incompetent. The members of 
the House do not know either its character, tendency, or 
the objects at which itis aimed. Sir, 1 have performed 
my duty in making these representations to the House, 
and am entirely indifferent what decision may be made. 

(The question was then taken on printing, and carried 
in the affirmative. } 

Mr. EVERETT moved the printing of 3,000 copics— 
6,090 also was moved, and 1,000. 

The question being taken on 6,000—the Yeas were 
61, Noes 37. 


FINAL PROCEEDINGS. 

A Message was received from the Senate, notifying the 
appointment of a Joint Committee to wait on the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to inform him, that, if he 
has no further communications to make to Congress, the 
two Houses are about to close the present session by an 
adjournment. 

The House concurred in the resolution for the appoint- 
ment of this Committee, and Mr., WEBSTER andM 
BASSETT were named of the Committee on its part. 

The SPEAKER then rose and addressed the House as 
follows : 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives : 

It was with unaffected diffidence, at the commence- 
ment of this Congress, that I entered upon the duties of 
the distinguished station to which your partiality was 
pleased tocall me. For the favorable estimate you have 
this day expressed of my official labors, I pray you to 
accept my most grateful acknowledgments. ‘The gene- 
rous support which has been uniformly given to the deci- 
sions of the Chair, and the indulgence which has been 
extended to me, in the discharge of every other duty, 
have left on my beart an impression as endurirt® as life. 

If the deliberations of this Congress have not resulted 
in many acts of great National interest, it has arisen from 
no omission on the part of the Representatives of the 
People to devote their time and talents to the public ser- 
vice; but is attributable, in part, to the happy condition 
of the country, which required. few changes in its estab- 
lished policy, and, in part, to a difference of opinion be- 
tween the two branches of the Legislature in regard to 
some measures of primary importance. 

Under your fostering care, however, our establishments 
for defence, both military and naval, have advanced to- 
wards maturity ; the means of information and commer- 
cial intercourse have been extended; the National Debt 
has been reduced ; and your best efforts have not been 
wanting to afford protection and encouragement to our 
navigation and manufactures, 

More than two thousand subjects, of various descrip- 

tion, presented for legislation, have been examined and 
reported upon, by the Committees of this House, whose 
valuable and persevering labors centile them to public 
gratitude. Although many important bills are arrested 
in their progress by the termination of Congress, the in- 
dustry and intelligence which have been employed in 
maturing them will not be lost. To the hands of our 
| successors we may safely confide the doing of whatever 
i the nation shall require to be done. 
With earnest prayers that the services in which we 
i have been engaged may redound to the general welfare ; 
| that each of you, under the guidance of a protecting 
Providence, may mect your families and friends in health 
and prosperity, and long enjoy the confidence and esteem 
of your constituents ; in closing the session, T wish you 
an affectionate farewell. 


1 Mr WEBSTER, from the Committee appointed to 


wait on the President of the United States, reported the 
performance of that duty, and that the President had no 
| further communication to make to the House. 
A message was sent to the Senate, notifying them that 
! this House is ready to adjourn ; whereupon 

The SPEAKER then adjourned the House sine die. 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT, 


TO BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS, 
At the commencement. of the Second Session of 
the Nineteenth Congress. 
DECEMBER 5, 1826. 


Fellow- Citizens of the Senate, ; 
and of the House of Representatives : 


“The assemblage of the Representatives of our Unionin 
both Houses of Congress, at this time, occurs under cir- 
cumstances calling for the renewed homage of our grate- 
ful acknowledgements to the Giver of all Good. With 
the exceptions incidental to the most felicitous condition 
of human existence, we contipue to be highly favored in 
all the elements which contribute to individual comfort 
and to national prosperity. In the survey of our exten- 
sive country, we have generally to observe abodes of 
health and regions of plenty. In our civil and political 
relations, we have peace without, and tranquillity within, 
our borders. Weare, as a People, increasing with un- 
abated rapidity in population, wealth, and national re- 
sources; and, whatever differences of opinion exist 
among us, with regard to the mode and the means by 
which we shall turn the beneficence of Heaven to the 
improvement of our own condition, there is yeta spirit, 
animating us all, which will not suffer the bounties of 
Providence to be showered upon us in vain, but will re- 
ceive them with grateful hearts, and apply them, with 
unwearied hands, to the advancement of the general 

ood, 

s Of the subjects recommended to Congress at their last 
session, some were then definitively acted upon. Others, 
left unfinished, but partly matured, will recur to your at- 
tention, without needing. a renewal of notice from me. 
The purpose of this communication will be, to present to 
your view the general aspect of our public affairs at this 
moment, and the measures which have been taken to 
carry into effect the intentions of the Legislature, as sig- 
nified by the laws then and heretofore enacted. 

Tn our intercourse with the other nations of the earth, we 
have still the happiness of enjoying peace and a general 
good understanding—qualified, however, in several im- 
portant instances, by collisions of interest, and by unsa- 
tisfied claims of justice, to the settlement of which, the 
constitutional interposition ‘of the legislative authority 
may become ultimately indispensable. f 

By the decease of the Emperor Alexander of Russia, 
which occurred cotemporaneously with the commence- 
ment of the last session of Congress, the United States 
have been deprived of a long-tried, steady, and faithful 
friend. Born to the inheritance of absolute power, and 
trained in the school of adversity, from which no power 
on earth, however absolute, is exempt, that monarch, 
from his youth, had been taught to feel the force and va- 
lue of public opinion, and to be sensible that the inter- 
-ésts of his own Government would best be promoted by 
a frank and ‘friendly. intercourse with this Republic, as 
those of his People would be advanced by aliberal com- 
mercial intercourse with our country. A candid and 
confidential interchange of. sentiments between him and 
the Government of the United States, upon the affairs of 
Southern America, took place at a period not long 

and contributed to fix that course 


who enjoyed, as he merited, the entire confidence of his 
new Sovereign, as he had eminently responded to that of 
his predecessor. But we have had the most satisfactory 
assurances, that the sentiments of the reigning Emperor 
towards the United States are altogether conformable to 
those which had so long and so constantly animated his 
imperial brother ; and we have reason to hope that they 
will serve to cement that harmony and good understand- 
ing between the two nations, which, founded in congenial 
interests, cannot but result in the advancement of the 
welfare and prosperity of both. 

Ourrelations of commerce and navigation with France 
are, by the operation of the Convention of 24th of June, 
1822, with that nation, ina state of gradual and progres- 
sive improvement. Convinced by all our experience, no 
less than by the principles of fair and liberal reciprocity, 
which the United States have constantly tendered to all 
the nations of the earth, as the rule of commercial inter- 
course which they would universally prefer, that fair and 
equal competition is most conducive to the interests of 
both parties, the United States, in the negotiation of that 


Convention, earnestly contendéd for a mutual renunci- 


ation of discriminating duties and charges in the ports of 
the two countries. Unable to obtain the immediate re- 
cognition of this principle in its full extent, after reduc- 
ing the duties of discrimination, so far as it was found at- 
tainable, it was agreed that, at the expiration of two 
years from the 1st of October, 1822, when the Conven- 
tion was to go into effect, unless a notice of six months on 
either side should be'given to the other that the Conven- 
tion itself must terminate, those duties should be reduced 
one-fourth ; and that this reduction should. be yearly re- 
peated until all discrimination should cease while the 
Convention itself should continue in force. By the effect 
of this stipulation, three fourths of the discriminating du- 
ties which had been levied by each party upon the ves- 
sels of the other in its ports, have already been removed ; 
and, on the Ist of next October, should the Convention 
be still in force, the remaining fourth will be disconti- 
nued. French vessels, laden with French produce, will 
be received in our ports on the same terms as our own ; 
and ours, in return, will enjoy the same advantages in the 
ports of France. By these approximations to an equality 
of duties and of charges, not only has the commerce be- 
tween the two countries prospered, but friendly disposi- 
tions have been, on both sides, encouraged and promoted. 
They will continue to be cherished and cultivated on the 
part of the United States. It would have been gratifying 
to have had it in my power to add, that the claims upon 
the justice of the French Government, involving the pro- 
perty and the comfortable subsistence of many of our fel- 
low-citizens, and which have been so long and so earnestly 
urged, were in a more promising train of adjustment than 
at your last meeting ; but their condition remains unal- 
tered. 

With the Government of the Netherlands, the mutual 
abandonment of discriminating duties had been regulated 
by legislative acts on both sides. The act of Congress 
of the 20th of April, 1818, abolished all discriminating du- 
ties of impost and tonnage, upon the vessels and produce 
of the Netherlands in the ports of the United States, up- 
on the asstirance given by the Government of the Nether- 
lands, that all such duties operating against the shipping 
and commerce of the United States, in that Kingdom, 
had been abclished. ‘These reciprocal regulations had 
continued in force several years, when the discriminat- 
ing principle was resumed by the Netherlands, in a new 
and indirect form, by a bounty of ten per cent, in the 
shape of a return of duties to their national vessels, and 


in which those of the United States are not permitted to ~ 


participate... By the act of Congress of 7th January, 1824, 
all discriminating duties in the United States were again 


‘subsequent dicea of his Minister residing ‘hére, | suspended, so far as related tothe vessels and produce of 
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the Netherlands,.so long as the reciprocal exemption 

should be extended to the vessels and produce of the 

United States in the Netherlands. But the same act 

provides that, in the event of a restoration of discrimi- 

nating duties, to operate against the shipping and com- 
merce of the United States, in any of the foreign coun- 
tries referred to therein, the suspension of discriminating 
duties in favor of the navigation of such foreign country 
should cease, and all the provisions of the acts imposing 
discriminating foreign tonnage and impost duties in the 
United States, should revive, and be in fullforce with re- 
gard to that nation. 

In the correspondence with the Government of the Ne- 
therlands upon this subject, they have contended that the 
favor shown to their own shipping, by this bounty upon 
their tonnage, is not to be considered as a discriminating 
duty. Butit cannot be denied that it produces all the 
same effects. Had the mutual abolition been stipulated 
by treaty, such a bounty upon the national vessels could 
scarcely have been granted, consistently with good faith. 
Yet, as the act of Congress of 7th January, 1824, has not 
expressly authorized the Executive authority to deter- 
mine what shall be considered as a revival of discrimi- 
nating duties by a foreign Government to the disadvan- 
tage of the United States, and as the retaliatory measure 
on our part, however justand necessary, may tend rather 
to that conflict oflegislation which we deprecate, than to 
that concert to which we invite all commercial nations, as 
most conducive to their interest and our own, I have 
thought it more consistent with the spirit of our institu- 
tions to refer the subject again to the paramount authority 
of the Legislature to decide what measure the emergency 
may require, than abruptly, by proclamation, to carry 
into effect the minatory provisions of the act of 1824. 

During the last session of Congress, Treatics of Amity, 
Navigation, and Commerce, were negotiated and signed 

> at this place, with the Government of Denmark, Gn Eu- 
rope, ) and with the Federation of Central America, (in 
this hemisphere.) ‘These Treaties then received the con- 
stitutional sanction of the Senate, by the advice and con- 
sent to their ratification, They were accordingly ratified, 
on the part of the United States, and, during the recess 
of Congress, have been also ratified by the other respect- 
ive contracting partics. The ratifications have been ex- 
changed, and they have been published by proclamations, 
copies of which are herewith communicated to Congress. 
These Treaties have established between the contracting 
parties the principles of equality and reeiprocity in their 
broadest and most liberal extent: each party admitting 
the vessels of the othcr into its ports, laden with cargoes 
the produce or manufacture of any quarter of the globe, 
upon the payment of the same duties of tonnage and im- 
post that are chargeable upon their own. They have ur- 
ther stipulated, that the parties shall hereafter grant no 
favor of navigation or commerce to any other nation, which 
shail not, upon the same teras, be granted to each other; 
and that neither party will imposc upon articles of mer- 
chandise, the produce or manufacture of the other, any 
other or higher duties than upon the like articles, being 
the produce or manufacture of any other country. To 
these principles there is, in the Convention with Den- 
mark, an exception, with regard to the Colonies of that 
Kingdom in the Arctic Seas, but none with regard to her 
Colonies in the West indies. 

in the course of the last Summer, the term to which our 
last Commercial Treaty with Sweden was limited, has 
expired. 
the Swedish Government, and is believed to be desirable 
on the part of the United States. It has been proposed 


by the King of Sweden, that, pending the negotiation of 


renewal, the expired Treaty should be mutually consider- 
ed as still in force—a measure which will require the sane- 
tion of Congress to be carried into cflect on our part, and 
which I therefore recommend to your consideration. 


<== 


A continuation of itisin the contemplation of 


na SE 


With Prussia, Spain, Portugal, and in general all the 
European Powers, between whom and the United States 
relations of friendly intercourse have existed, their con- 
dition has not materially varied since the last session of 
Congress. I regret not to be able to say the same of our 
commercial intercourse with the Colonial Possessions of 
Great Britain, in America. Negotiations of the highest 
importance to our common interests have been for seve- 
ral years in discussion between the two Go¥ernments ; 
and, on the part of the United States have been invaria- 
bly pursued in the spirit of candor and conciliation. In- 
terests of great magnitude and delicacy had been adjust- 
ed by the Conventions of 1815 and 1818, while that of 
1822, mediated by the late Emperor Alexander, had 
promised a satisfactory compromise of claims which the 
Government of the United States, in justice to the rights 
ofa numerous class of their citizens, was bound to sustain. 
But, with regard to the commercial intercourse between 
the United States and the British Colonies in America, it 
has been hitherto found impracticable to bring the parties 
to an understanding satisfactory to both. ‘Phe relative 
geographical position, and the respective products of na- 
ture cultivated by human industry, had constituted the 
elements of a commercial intercourse between the Unit- 
ed States and British America, insular and continental, 
important to the inhabitants of both countries. But, it 
had been interdicted by Great Britain, upon a principle 
heretofore practised upon by the colonizing nations of 
Europe, of holding the trade of their Colonies, each in 
exclusive monopoly to herself. After the termination of 
the late war, this interdiction had been revived, and the 
British Government declined including this portion of 
our intercourse with her possessions in the negotiation of 
the Convention of 1815. ‘The trade was then carried on 
exclusively in British vessels, till the act of Congress con- 
cerning navigation, of 1818, and the supplemental act of 
1820, met the interdict by a corresponding measure on 
the part of the United Statcs. These measures, not of 
retaliation, but of necessary self-defence, were soon suc 
ceeded by an Act of Parliament, opening certain colo- 
nial ports to the vessels of the United States, coming di- 
rectly from them, and to the importation from them of 
certain articles of our produce, burdened with heavy duc 
ies, and excluding some of the most valuable articles of 
our exports. ‘The United States opened their ports to 
British vessels from the Colonies, upon terms as exactly 
corresponding with those of the Act of Parliament, as, in 
the relative position of the parties, could bemade. And 
a negotiation was commenced by mutual consent, with 
the hope, on our part, that a reciprocal spirit of accom 
modation and a common sentiment of the importance of 
the trade to the interests of the two countries, between 
whom it must be catried on, would ulumately bring the 
parties to & compromise, with which both might be sa- 
tisfied. With this view, the Government of the United 
States had determined to sacrifice something of that en- 
tire reciprocity which, in all commercial arrangements 
with foreign Powers, they are entitled to demand, and to 
acquiesce in some inequalities disadvantageous to our- 
selves, rather than to forego the benefit of a final and 
permanent adjustment of this interest, to the satistaction 
of Great Britain herself. The negotiation, repeatedly 
{suspended by accidental circumstances, was, however, 
by mutual agreement and cypress assent, considered as 

pending, and to be speedily resumed. Jn the mean time, 
another Act of Pa ent, so doubtful and ambiguous 
in its import as to have been misunderstood by the off. 
cers in the Colonics who were to carry it into execution, 
opens again certain colonial ports, upon new condi 
and terms, witha threat to close them agains! 
which may not aceept th 
+ British Government. an 
| communicated to the Government of 


tions 
any nation 
ribed by the 


the U 


tty : 
nited States, 


‘not understood by the British officers of the Customs in 
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the Colonies where it was to be enforced, was, neverthe- 
Jess, submitted to the consideration of Congress, at their 
Jast session. With the knowledge that a negotiation 
upon the subject had long been in progress, and pledges 
given of its resumption at an early day, it was deemed 
expedient to await the result of that negotiation, rather 
than tosubscribe implicitly to terms the import of which 
was not clear, and which the. British authorities them- 
selves, in. tls hemisphere, were not prepared to explain. 
Immediately after the close of the last Session of Con- 
gress, one of our most distinguished citizens was des- 
patched as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
.tentiary to Great Britain, furnished with instructions 
which we could not doubt would lead to a conclusion of 
this long-controyerted interest, upon terms acceptable 
to Great Britain. Upon his arrival, and before he had 


With the American Governments of this hemisphere, 
we continue to. maintain an intercourse altogether friend- 
ly, and between their nations and ours, that commercial 
interchange, of which mutual benefit is the source, and 
mutual comfort and harmony the result, is in'a continual 
state of improvement.. The war between Spain and 
them, since the total expulsion of the Spanish military 
force from their continental territories, has been little 
more than nominal ; and their internal tranquillity, though 
occasionally menaced by the agitations which civil wars 
never fail to leave behind them, has not been affected by 
any serious calamity. 

The Congress of Ministers from several of those na- 
tions which assembled at Panama, after a short session 
there, adjourned to meet again, at a more favorable sea- 
son, in the neighborhood of Mexico. The decease of 


delivered his letters of credence, he was met by an Order | one of our Ministers on his way to the Isthmus, and the 
of the British Council, excluding, from and after the first | impediments of the season, which delayed the departure 
of December, now current, the vessels of the United | of the other, deprived us of the advantage of being re- 
States from all the Colonial British ports, excepting those | presented at the first meeting of ihe Congress. There 


immediately bordering upon our Territories. In answer 
to his expostulations upon a measure thus unexpected, 
he is informed that, according to the ancient maxims of 
policy of European nations having colonies, their trade 
is an exclusive possession of the mother country. That 
all participation in it by other nations is a boon or favor, 
not forming a.subject of negotiation, but to be regulated 
by the Legislative Acts of the Power owning the colony. 
That the British Government, therefore, declines nego- 
tiating concerning it; and that, as the United States did 
not forthwith accept purely and simply the terms offered 
by the Act of Parliament, of July 1825, Great Britain 
would not now admit the vessels of the United States, 
even upon the terms on which she has opened them to 
the navigation of other nations. We have been accus- 
tomed to consider the trade which we have enjoyed with 


the British Colonies, rather as an interchange of mutual} United States of that Confederacy, w 


is, however, no reason to believe that any of the transac- 
tions of the Congress were of a nature to affect injurious- 
ly the interests of the United States, or to require the in- 
terposition of our Ministers, had they been present. 
Their absence has, indeed, deprived us of the opportuni- 
ty of possessing precise and authentic information of the 
treaties which were concluded at Panama ; and the whole 
result has confirmed me in the conviction of the expe- 
diency to the United States of being represented at the 
Congress. The surviving member of the Mission, ap- 
pointed during your last session, has accordingly pro- 
ceeded to his destination, and a successor to his distin- 
guished and lamented associate will be nominated to the 
Senate. A Treaty of Amity, Navigation, and Commerce, 
has, inthe course of the last Summer, been concluded 
by our Minister Plenipotentiary at Mexico, with the 
hich will also be laid. 


benefits, than as a mere favor received; that, under i before the Senate, for their advice with regard to its ra- 


every circumstance, we have given an ample equivalent. 
We have seen every other nation, holding Colonies, ne- 
gotiate with other nations, and grant them, freely, ad- 
mission to the Colonies by Treaty; and, so far are the 
other colonizing nations of Europe now from refusing to 
negotiate for trade with their Colonies that we ourselves 
have secured access to the Colonies of more than one of 


them by Treaty. The refusal, however, of Great Britain | 


to negotiate, leaves to the United States no other alter- 
native than that of regulating, or interdicting alto- 
gether, the trade on their part, according as either mea- 
sure may affect the interests of our own country ; and, 
with that exclusive object, I would recommend the whole 
subject to your calm and candid deliberations. : 
It is hoped that our unavailing exertions to accomplish 
a cordial good understanding on this interest will not 
have an unpropitious effect upon the other great topics 
of discussion between the two Governments. Our North- 
eastern and Northwestern boundaries are still unadjusted. 
The Commissioners under the 7th article of the Treaty 
of Ghent have. nearly come to the close uf their labors ; 
_nor can wẹ renounce the expectation, enfeebled as it is, 
that they may agree upon their report to the satisfaction 
of acquiescence of both parties. The Commission for l- 
quidating the claims for indemnity for slaves carried away 
after the close of the war, has been sitting with doubtful 
prospects of success. Propositions of compromise have, 
howerer, passed-between the two Governments, the re- 


tification. 

In adverting to the present condition of our fiscal 
concerns, and to the prospects of our Revenue, the 
first remark that calls our attention, is, that they are, 
less exuberantly prosperous than they were at, the 
corresponding period of the last year. ‘The severe,- 
shock so extensively sustained by the commercial and 
manufacturing interests in Great Britain, has not been 
without a perceptible recoil upon ourselves. | A reduced 
importation from abroad is necessarily succeeded by a re- 
duced return to the Treasury at home, The nett reve- 
nue of the present year will not equal that of the last. 
And the receipts of that which is to come will fall short 
of those inthe current year. The diminution, however, 
is in part attributable to the-flourishing condition of some 
of our domestic manufactures, and so far is compensated 
by an equivalent more profitable to the nation. It is also 
highly gratifying to perceive, that the deficiency in the 
revenue, while it scarcely exceeds the anticipations of 
the last. year’s estimates from the Treasury, has not in- 
terrupted the application of more than eleven millions 
during the present year, to the discharge of the principal 
and interest of the debt, nor the reduction of upwards of 
seven millions of the capital of the debt itself’ ‘he ba- 
lance in the Treasury oa the 1st of January Jast, was five, 
millions two hundred and one thousand six. hundred and 
| fifty dollars and forty-three cents. ‘The receipts from 
| that time tothe 30th of September last, were nineteen 


sult of which, we fatter ourselves, may yet prove satis- | millions five hundred and eighty-five thousand nine hun- 


factory.. Our own. disposition. and. purposes 
Great-Britain are all fmendly and- conciliatory ; nor can 
we abandon, but with strong reluctance, the belief that 
they will, uldmately, meet a return, not of favors, which 
We neither ask nor desire, but of equal reciprocity and 
good wall : : 


towards | dred and thirty-two dollars and fifty cents. 


‘The receipts’ 
of the current quarter, estimated at six millions. of .dol- 
lars, yield, with the sums already received, a revenue of 

! about twenty-five millions and a half for the year. -The 

| expenditures for the three first quarters of the year have 

| amounted to eighteen millions seven hundred and four- 
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teen thousand two hundred and twenty-six dollars and 
sixty-six cents. The expenditures of the current quarter 
are expected, including the two millions of the principal 
of the debt to be paid, to balance the receipts. So that 
the expenses of the year, amounting to upwards of a 
million less than its income, will leave a proportionally 
increased balance in the Treasury, on the first of January, 
1827, over that of the first of January last. Instead of 
five millions two hundred thousand, there will be six 
millions four hundred thousand dollars. . 

The amount of duties secured on merchandise import- 
ed from the commencement of the year till the 30th of 
September, is estimated at twenty-one millions two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, and the amount that will 
probably accrue during the present quarter is estimated 
at four millions two hundred and fifty thousand, making 
for the whole year twenty-five millions and a half, from 
which the drawbacks being deducted, will leave a clear 
revenue from the customs, receivable in the year 1827, of 
about twenty millions four hundred thousand dollars, 
which, with the sums to be received from the proceeds 
of Public Lands, the Bank Dividends, and other incidental 
receipts, will form an aggregate of about twenty-three 
millions—a sum falling short of the whole expenses of 
the prsent year, little more than the portion of those ex- 
penditures applied to the discharge of the public debt, 
beyond the annual appropriation of ten millions, by the 
act of 3d March, 1817. At the passage of that act, the 
public debt amounted to one hundred and twenty-three 
millions and a half. On the first of January next, it will 
be short of seventy-four millions. In the lapse of these 
ten years, fifty millions of public debt, with the annual 
charge of upwards of three millions of interest upon them, 
have been extinguished. 
the annual appropriation of ten millions, seven were ab- 
sorbed in the payment of interest, and not more than three 
millions went to reduce the ‘capital of the debt. Of the 
same ten millions, at this time scarcely four are applicable 

- to the interest, and upwards of six are cffective in melt- 
ing down the capital. Yet our experience has proved 
that a revenue, consisting so largely of imposts and ton- 
nage, ebbs and flows to an extraordinary extent, with all 
the fluctuations incident to the general commerce of the 
world. Itis within our recollection that even in the com- 
pass of the same last ten years, the receipts of the Trea- 
sury were not adequate to the expenditures of the year; 
and that in two successive years it was found necessary to 
resort to loans to meet the engagements of the nation. 
‘Phe retuining tides of the succeeding years replenished 
the public coffers, until they have again begun to feel the 
vicissitude of a decline, To produce these alternations 
of fulness and exhaustion, the relative operation of abun- 
dant or unfruitful seasons, the regulations of forcign Gov- 
ermments, political revolutions, the prosperous or decay- 
ing condition of manufactures, commercial speculations, 
and many other causes, not always to be traced, variously 
combine. We have found the alternate swells and dimi- 
nutions embracing periods of froin two to three years. 
The last period of depression to us was from 1819 to 
1822. The corresponding revival was from 1825 to the 
commencement of the present year. Stull, we have no 
cause to apprehend a depression comparabe to that of the 
former period, or even to anticipate a deficiency which 
will intrench upon the ability to apply the annual ten mil- 
lions to the reduction of the debt. itis well for us, how- 
ever, to be admonished of the necessity of abiding by 
the maxims of the most vigilant economy, and of resort- 
ing to all honorable and useful expedients, for pursuing, 
with steady and inflexible perseverance, the total dis- 
charge of the debt. 

Besides the seven millions of the loans of 1813, which 
will have been discharged in the course of the present 
year, there are nine millions, which, by the terms of the 

Vou. II—100, 


At the passage of that act, of 


contracts, would have been, and are now, redeemable. 
Thirteen millions more of the loan of 1814 will become 
redeemable from and after the expiration of the present 
month ; and nine other millions from and after the close 
of the ensuing-year. 
millions of dollars, all bearing an interest of six per cent., 
more than twenty millions of which will be immediately 
redeemable, and the rest within a little more than a year. 
Leaving of this amount fifteen millions to continue at the 
interest of six per cent. but tobe paid off, as far as shall be 
found practicable, in the years 1827 and 1828, there is 
scarcely a doubt, that the remaining sixteen millions 


They constitute a mass of thirty-one 


might, within a few months, be discharged by a loan at 
not exceeding five per cent. redeemable in the years 1829 
and 1830. By this operation, a sum of nearly half a mil- 
lion of dollars may be saved to the nation; and the dis- 
charge of the whole thirty one millions within the four 
years, may be greatly faciliated, if not wholly accom- 
plished. 

By an act of Congress of $d March, 1825, a loan, for 
the purpose now referred to, or a subscription to stock, 
was authorized, at an interest not exceeding four and a 
half per cent. But, at that time, so large a portion of the 
floating capital of the country was absorbed in commer- 
cial speculations, and so little was left for investment in 
the stocks, that the measure was but partially successful. 
At the last Session of Congress, the condition of the funds 
was still unpropitious to the measure; but the change so 
soon afterwards occurred, that, had the authority existed 
to redeem the nine millions now redcemable by an ex- 
change of stocks, ora loan at five per cent., it is morally 
certain that it might have been effected, and with it a 
yearly saving of ninety thousand dollars. 

With regard to the collection of the Revenue of Im 
posts, certain occurrences have, within the last year, 
been disclosed in one or two of our principal ports, which 
engaged the attention of Congress at their last session, 
and may hereafter require further consideration. Until 
within a very few years, the execution of the laws for 
raising the revenue, like that of all our other laws, has 
been ensured, more by the moral sense of the community, 
than by the rigors of a jealous precaution, or by penal sanc- 
tions. Confiding in the exemplary punctuality and unsul- 
lied integrity of our importing merchants, a gradual re- 
laxation from the provisions of the Collecton Laws, a 
close adherence to which would have caused inconveni- 
ence and expense to them, had long beome habitual; and 
indulgences had been extended universally, because they 
had never been abused. It may be worthy of your seri- 
ous consideration whether some further legislative pro- 
vision may not be necessary to come in aid of this state of 
unguarded security, 

From the reports herewith communicated of the Sec- 
retaries of War and of the Navy, with the subsidiary doc. 
uments annexed to them, will be dscovered the present 
condition and administration of our Military establish- 
ment on the kud and on the sea. ‘The organization of 
the Army having undergone no change since its reduc- 
tion to the prescnt Peace Establishment in 1821, it re 
mains only to observe, that it is yct found adequate to all 
the purposes for which a permanent armed force in time 
of peace can be needed or useful, lt may be proper to 
add that, trom a difference of opinion between the late 
President of the United States and the Senate, with regard 
to the construction of the act of Congress of 2d March 
1821, to reduce and fix the Military Peace Establishment 
of the United States, it remains hitherto so far without 
execution, that no Colonel has been appointed to com- 
mand one of the Regiments of Artillery. A supplemen- 
tary or explanatory act of the Legislature appears to be 
the only expedient practicable for removing the difficulty 
of this appointment. 

{na period of profound peace, the conduct of the 
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mere military etablishment forms but a very inconsidera- | a Board of distinguished Officers of the Army and of the 


ble portion of the duties devolving upon the administra- 
tion of the Deparment of War. It will be seen by the 
returns from the subordinate departments of the Army, 
that every branch of the service is marked with order, 
regularity, and discipline. That, from the Commanding 
General through all the gradations of superintendence, 
the officers feel themselves to have been citizens before 


Militia has been convened, whose report will be submitted 
to you, with that of the Secretary of War. The occasion 
was thought favorable for consulting the same Board, aid- 
ed by the results of a correspondence with the Govern- 
ors of the several States and Territories, and other citi- 
zens of intelligence and experience, upon the acknow- 
ledged defective condition of our Militia system, and of 


they were soldiers, and that the giory of a Republican | the improvements of which it is susceptible. The report 
Army must consist in the spirit of freedom by which it is | of the Board upon this subject is also submitted for your 
animated, and of patriotism by which it is impelled. It} consideration. 
may be confidently stated that the moral character of the| In the estimates of appropriations for the ensuing year, 
Army is in a state of continual improvement, and that all! upwards of five millions of dollars will be submitted for 
the arrangements for the disposal of its parts have a con- | the expenditures to be paid fromthe Department of War. 
stant reference to that end. Less than two-fifths of this will be applicable to the sup- 
But to the War Department are attributed other du- | port and maintenance of the Army. A million and a half, 
thes, having indeed relation to a future possible condition | in the form of pensions, goes as a scarcely adequate tri- 
of war, but being purely defensive, and in their tendency į bute to the services and sacrifices of a former age ; anda 
contributing rather to the security and permanency of; more than equal sum, invested in fortifications, or for the 
peace: The erection of the fortifications provided for by | preparations of internal improvement, provides for the 
Congress and adapted to secure our shores from hostile | quiet, the comfort, and happier existence of the ages to 


invasion: The distribution of the fund of public gratitude 
and justice to the pensioners of the Revolutionary war: 
The maintenance of our relations of peace and of pro- 


tection with the Indian Tribes: And the internal im- 


provements and surveys for the location of Roads and Ca- 
nals, which, during the last three sessions of Congress, 


have engaged so much of their attention, and may en- 
gross so large a share of their future benefactions to our 


country. 
By the act of the 30th of April, 1824, suggested and 


approved by my predecessor, the sum of thirty thousand 


dollars was appropriated for the purpose of causing to be 
made the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates, of the 
routes of such roads and canals as the President of the 
United States might deem of national importance in a 
commercial or military point of view, or necessary for 
the transportation of the public mail—the surveys, plans, 
and estimates, for each, when completed, to be laid before 
Congress. 

In execution of this act, a Board of Engineers was im- 
mediately instituted, and have been since most assiduous- 
ly and constantly occupied in carrying it into effect, The 
first object to which their labors were directed, by order 
of the late President, was the exmination of the country 
between the tide waters of the Potomac, the Ohio, and 
Lake. Erie, to ascertain the practicability of a communi- 
cation between them, to designate the most suitable route 


for the same, and to form plans and estimates in detail of 


the expense of execution. 

On the 3d of February, 1825, they made their first re- 
port, which was immediately communicated to Congress, 
and in which they declared that, having maturely consider- 
ed the circumstances observed by them personally, and 
carefully studied the results of such of the preliminary 
surveys us were then completed, they were decidedly of 
opinion that the communication was practicable. 

At the last session of Congress, before the Board of 
Engineers were enabled to make up their second report, 
containing a general plan, and preparatory estimates for 
the work, the Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives upon Roads and Canals closed the session with a re- 
port, expressing the hope that the plan and estimate of 
the Board of Engineers might at this time be prepared, 
and that the subject be referred to the early and favora- 
ble consideration of Congress, at their present session. 
‘That expected report of the Board of Engineers is pre- 
pared, and will forthwith be laid before you. 

“Under the resolution of Congress, authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to have prepared a complete system of 
Gavalry Tacties, and a system of Exercise and Instruction 
of Field Artillery for the use of the Militia of the United 
States, tobe »*zorted to Congress at the present session, 


come. The appropriations to indemnify those unfortu- 
nate remnants of another race, unable alike to share in 
the enjoyments, and to exist in the presence of civiliza- 
tion, though swelling, in recent years, toa magnitude 
burdensome to the Treasury, are generally not without 
their equivalents, in profitable value; or serve to dis- 
charge the Union from engagements more burdensome 
than debt. 

In like manner the estimate of appropriations for the 
Navy Department will present an aggregate sum of up- 
wards of three millions of dollars. About one halt of 
these, however, cover the current expenditures of the 
Navy in actual service, and one-half constitutes a fund of 
national property, the pledge of our future glory and de- 
fence. It was scarcely one short year after the close of 
the late war, and when the burthen of its expenses and 
charges was weighing heaviest upon the country, that 
Congress, by the act of 29th April, 1816, appropriated 
one million of dollars annually, for eight years, to the 
gradual increase of the Navy. At a subsequent period, 
this annual appropriation was reduced to half a million 
for six years, of which the present year is the last. A 
yet more recent appropriation the last two years for 
building ten Sloops of War, has nearly restored the ori- 
ginal appropriation of 1816, of a million for every year. 
‘Lhe result is before us all. We have twelve line-of-bat- 
tle Ships, twenty Frigates, and Sloops of War in propor- 
tion ; which, with a few months of preparation, may pre~ 
sent a line of floating fortifications along the whole range 
of our coast, ready to meet any invader who might at- 
tempt to set foot upon our shores. Combining with a 
system of fortifications upon the shores themselves, com- 
menced about the same time, under the auspiccs of my 
immediate predecessor, and hitherto systematically pur- 
sued, it has placed in our possession the most effective 
sinews of war, and has left us at once an example and a 
lesson, from which ourown duties may be inferred. The 
gradual increase of the Navy was the principle of which 
the act of 29th April, 1816, was the first development. 
It was the introduction of a system to act upon the cha- 
racter and history of our country for an indefinite series 
of ages. It was a declaration of that Congress to their 
constituents and to posterity, that it was the destiny and 
the duty of these Confederated States to become, in re- 
gular process of time, and by no petty advances, a great 
Naval Power. That which they proposed to accomplish 
in eight years, is rather to be considered as the measure 
of their means, than the limitation of their design. They 
looked forward for a term of years sufficient for the ac- 
complishment of a definite portion of their. purpose s 
and they left to their successors to fill up the canvass of 
which they had traced the large and prophetic outline. 
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The ships of the line and frigates, which they had in | 
contemplation, will be shortly completed. The time 
which they had allotted for the accomplishment of the 
work has more than elapsed. It remains for your consi- 
deration, how their successors may contribute their por- 
tion of toil and of treasure for the benefit of the succeed- 
ing age, in the gradual increase of our Navy. There is, 
perhaps, no part of the exercise of the constitutional 
powers of the Federal Government which has given more 
general satisfaction to the People of the Union than this. 
The system has not been thus vigorously introduced, and 
hitherto sustained, to be now departed from or abandon- 
ed. In continuing to provide for the gradual increase of 
the Navy, it may not be necessary or expedient to add for 
the present any more to the number of our ships; but, 
should you deem it advisable to continue the yearly ap- 
propriation of half a million to the same objects, it may 
be profitably expended, in providing a supply of timber 
to be seasoned, and other materials for future use ; in the 
construction of docks, or in laying the foundations of a 
School for Naval Education, as to the wisdom of Congress 
either of those measures may appear to claim the prefer- 
ence. 

Of the small portions of this Navy engaged in actual 
service during the peace, squadrons have continued to be 
maintained in the Pacific Ocean, in the West India Seas, 
and in the Mediterranean; to which has been added a 
small armament, to cruise on the Eastern Coast of South 
America. In all, they have afforded protection to our 
commerce, have contributed to make our country advan- 
tageously known to foreign nations, have bonorably em- 
ployed multitudes of our seamen in the service of their 
country, and have inured numbers of youths of the rising 
generation to Jiyes of manly hardihood, of nautical expe- 
rience, and skill. ‘The piracies with which the West 
India Seas were for several years infested, have been 
totally suppressed. But, in the Mediterranean, they have 
increased in a manner afflictive to other nations, and, but 
for the continued presence of our squadron, would pro- 
bably have been distressing to our own. The war which 
has unfortunately broken out between the Republic of 
Buenos Ayres and the Brazilian Government has given 
rise to very great irregularities among the Naval Officers 
of the latter, by whom principles, in relation to blockades, 
and to neutral navigation, have been brought forward, to 
which we cannot subscribe, and which our own command- 
ers have found it necessary to resist. From the friendly 
disposition towards the United States, constantly mami- 
fested by the Emperor of Brazil, and the very useful 
and friendly commercial intercourse between the United 
States and his dominions, we have reason to believe that 


the just reparation demanded for the injuries sustained 
by several of our citizens from some of his officers, will 
not be withheld. Abstracts from the recent despatches 
of the commanders of our several squadrons are commu- 
nicated with the report of the Secretary of the Navy to 
Congress. 

A report from the Postmaster General is likewise com- 
municated, presenting, in a highly satisfactory manner, 
the result of a vigorous, efficient, and economical admi- | 
nistration of that Department. The revenue of the of- 
fice, even of the year including the lattcr-half of 1824, | 
and the first half of 1825, had exceeded its expendi- 
tures by a sum of more than forty-five thousand dollars. | 
"That of the succeeding year has been still more produc- | 
tive. The increase of the receipts, in the year preceding | 
the first of July last, over that of the year before, exceeds | 
one hundred and thirty-six thousand dollars, and the ex- 
cess of the receipts over the expenditures of the year 
has swollen from forty-five thousand to nearly eighty | 
thousand dollars. During the same period, contracts for | 
additional transportation of the mail, in stages, for about | 
two hundred and sixty thousand miles, haye been made, 


and for seventy thousand miles, annually, on horseback. 
Seven hundred and fourteen new Post Offices have been 
established within the year; and the increase of revenue 
within the last three years, as well as the augmentation of 
the transportation of the mail, is more than equal to the 
whole amount of receipts, and of mail conveyance, at 
the commencement of the present century, when the 
seat of the General Government was removed to this 
place. When we reflect that the objects effected by the 
transportation of the mail are among the choicest com- 
forts and enjoyments of social life, it is pleasing to ob- 
serve, that the dissemination of them to every corner of 
our country has outstripped in their increase even the ra- 
pid march of our population. 

By the treaties with France and Spain, respectively 
ceding Louisiana and the Floridas to the United States, 
provision was made for the security of land titles derived 
from the Governments of those nations. Some progress 
has been made, under the authority of various Acts of 
Congress, in the ascertainment and establishment of those 
titles: but claims to a very large extent remain unadjust- 
ed. The public faith, no less than the just rights of in- 
dividuals, and the interest of the community itself, ap- 
pears to require further provision for the speedy settle- 
ment of thoseclaims, which I therefore recommend to 
the care and attention of the Legislature. 

In conformity with the provisions of the act of 20th 
May last, to provide for erecting a Penitentiary in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, three Com- 
missioners were appointed to select a site for the erec- 
tion of a Penitentiary for the District, and also a site in 
the county of Alexandria for a county Jail: both of which 
objects have been effected. The building of the Peni- 
tentiary has been commenced, and is in such a degree of 
forwardness as to promise that it will be completed be- 
fore the meeting of the next Congress. This considera- 
tion points to the expediency of maturing, at the present 
session, a system for the regulation and government of 
the Penitentiary, and of defining the class of offences 
which shall be punishable by confinement in this edifice. 

In closing this communication, I trust that it will not 
be deemed inappropriate to the occasion and purposes 
upon which we are here assembled, to indulge a moment- 
ary retrospect, combining, ina single glance, the period 
of our origin as a National Confederation with that of our 
present existence, at the precise interval of half a cen- 
tury from each other. Since your last meeting at this 
place, the Fittieth Anniversary of the day when our In- 
dependence was declared, has been celebrated through- 
out our land; and on that day, while every heart was 
bounding with joy, and every voice was tuned to gratula- 
tion, amid the blessings of Freedom and Independence, 
which the sires of a former age had handed down to their 
children, two of the principal actors in that solemn scene, 
the hand that penned the ever memorable declaration, 
and the voice that sustained it in debate, were, by one 
summons, at the distance of seven hundred miles from 
each other, called before the Juge of all, to account for 
their deeds done upon earth. ‘They departed, cheered 
by the benedictions of their country, to whom they left 
the inheritance of their fame, and the memory of their 
bright example. If we turn our thoughts to the condi- 
tion of their country, in the contrast of the first and last 
day of that half century, how resplendent and sublime 
is the transition from gloom to glory! Then, glancing 
through the same lapse of time, m the condition of the 
individuals, we see the first day marked with the fullness 
and vigor of youth, in the pledge of their lives, their for 
tunes, and their sacred honor, to the cause of freedom 
and of mankind. And on the last, extended on the bed 
of death, with but sense and sensibility left to breathe a 
last aspiration to Heaven of blessing upon their country ; 
may we not humbly hope that to them, too, it was a pledge 
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of transition from gloom to glory ; and that while their 


mortal vestments were sinking into the clod of the val- 

ley, their emancipated spirits were ascending to the besom 

of their God ! JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
Washington, December 5th, 1826. 


Documents cecompanying the President’s Message. 
Department or War, Nov. 28, 1826. 


Sir: Isubmit a report on the administration of this 
Department for the current year. The documents mark- 
ed from A to M, communicate information so fully, and 
in detail, upon the measures which have been pursued in 
the various branches of the public service that I shall con- 
tent myself with a very cursory view of the most import- 
ant objects. ’ 

The document marked A, is a report of Major General 
Brown on the state ofthe Army. The dispersed situation 
of the Infantry ofthe Army in various garrisons, and fre- 
quently.so reduced as rarely to exceed a Captain’s com- 
mandat any one place, was attended with great inconve- 
nience and injury to the service ; and their utility had, in 
many instances, been superseded by our rapidly extend- 
ing settlements. It was desirable to alter this state of 
things—to effect it, a concentration of the Army, as far as 
practicable, was ordered on the right bank of the Missis- 
sippi, a few miles below St. Louis, at the Cantonment 
Jefferson. The advantages of this position are obvious. 
The troops can be easily transported to the Eastern or 
Western frontier wherever the public exigencies may re- 

uire their presence. In a salubrious and fertile region, 
their health will be preserved, and their supplies may be 
cheaply obtained and delivered with facility ; but the 
leading consideration remains to be noticed—the effect 
of the movement on the discipline and good character of 
the Army. Itis admitted by the most intelligent, that 
both these desirable qualities are more generally found in 
large masses of troops than in small detached commands. 
Profiting by the experience of officers of a superior grade, 
and greater professional skill—emulation excited by the 
presence and rivalry of so many aspirants for reputation, 
and subjected to the wholesome control of the opinion 
of.an increased number of brother officers, to whose eye 
the conduct of each is exposed, their discipline and moral- 
ity must be greatly improved. ’ 

Reports from the Quartermaster General, Commissary 
General of Subsistence, Paymaster General, Surgeor 
General, Commissary General of Purchases, and Ord- 
nance Department, marked B, C, D, E, F, and G, dis- 
close all the information needful to be communicated on 
the administration of these branches of the public service. 
Iadd, with pleasure, my testimony to the fidelity of all 
the officers, superior and inferior, connected with these 
branches, among whom, not a single delinquency has 
occurred. 

From the report of the visiters at West Point, that es- 
tablishment continues to equal the public expectation, by 
annually presenting to its country a large number of 
youths, prepared to defend it in war, or to adorn itin 
peace. Legislative aid is still necessary to the improve- 
ment of this Establishment. Its wants are presented, and 
an estimate for the necessary appropriation furnished by 
the Chief Engineer, is submitted in the annual estimates 
of this Department. 

The document H is the report of the Engineer De- 
partment. The duties performed by both Corps will, at 
onée, ascertain that great efforts have been made to per- 
form, as far as practicable, the services expected of 
them. From the present number, more could not be 
aceomplished ; and yet, from the varions calls made upon 
the Department for reconnoissances, it has been utterly 
“impracticable to comply with the wishes of many of our 
‘citizens ;.and such must continue tobe the case without 
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an increase of the Corps. I beg leave to refer you to this 
report, and to that of the Quartermaster General, as show- 
ing the measures which have been pursued in execution 
of the special acts of Congress at their last and former 
Sessions, in relation to Roads, Harbors, and Canals. 

In executing the resolution of Congress assigning to 
this Department the duty of having prepared a system of 
Cavalry Tactics, and a system of instruction for Artillery, 
for the use of Cavalry and Artillery of the Militia, [thought 
I could not fulfil the wishes of Congress more effectually, 
than by convening a Board, composed of officers of the 
Militia and of the Army, whose various experience united, 
would enable it to digest the best and most practical sys- 
tems. The occasion was too favorable to be lost, and 
was, therefore, eagerly seized of profiting by this collec- 
tion of talent and experience, to review our present dee 
fective Militia System, and, if possible, by an entirely 
new organization, to place it on a footing which would 
realize the expectations and wishes of every patriot, in 
relation to this great arm of national defence. If there be 
any one maxim in our political creed which challenges 
universal approbation, it is, thata well organized Militia 
is the natural depository of our protection against foreign 
invasion, or intestine violence. ‘his maxim has been 
consecrated by the bill of rights of all the States ; and yet 
the opinion is as universal, that the present organization is 
both defective and onerous. 

Important changes in the present system are indispen- 
sable to make the militiaany way equal to the standard 
assigned it by the wishes of the patriot. To the end that 
every source from which information might be collected 
should be approached, I addressed a circular letter to the 
Governor of every State and Territory, and to many citi- 
zens distinguished alike by their intelligence and expe- 
rience, asking for information upon this intcresting sub- 
ject. By so doing, I hoped to become possessed of the 
information which might lead to a result that would ree 
concile, ag far as practicable, the various circumstances, 
moral and physical, belonging to so extensive a field, and 
thereby conciliate the public sentiment to such changes 
as the wisdom of Congress might think proper to adopt. 
Communications in reply to this letter have been receiv- 
ed, some of which shed much light on this difficult, deli- 
cate, and highly national object. These communications 
were Jaid before the Board, who, uniting their own ex- 
perience and intelligence with the information thus im- 
parted, it was hoped might find itself ina condition to 
point out the defects of the existing system, and the pro- 
bable remedies. ‘They were directed to report to me the 
result of their reflections, which they accordingly did, 
and their report marked I, with the answers to my let- 
ters, is herewith submitted. The systems of tactics for 
cavalry, and of instruction for artillery, have been digest- 
ed, and are in the hands of a copyist, and will be com- 
municated in a few days. 

I intentionally forbear making any remarks on the va- 
rious alterations recommended by the Board of Officers. 
The wisdom of those to whom they are submitted, should 
Congress determine to legislate upon the subject, will 
correct any errors into which they may have been be- 
trayed, and supply any defect which may have escaped 
their observation. I cannot, however, abstain from call- 
ing yourattention to the highly interesting fact, that we 
have, according to the last census, two millions of male 
citizens, between the ages of eighteen and forty-five. 
The difference indicated between that number and those 
embraced in the returns of the militia from the States, re- 
sults from the exemptions from militia service, which, in 
some of the States, are equal to one half of their whole 
number which, from their ages, should be enrolled. From 
our happy position in regard to Europe, and from no less 
fortunate relations maintained with our neighbors, and 
their actual condition, it would appear that keeping up a 
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system of the militia so extensive as the present, and bur- 
thensome, without any advantage to a large class of our 
citizens, was altogether unnecessary. A different organ- 
ization, therefore, by which at least a million and a half of 
our most useful citizens would be relieved from the un- 
profitable pageantry of military parade for five or six days 
in the year, constitating so injurious a draft on their in- 
dustry, must be one which cannot fail to be well received 
by the American People ; and when, too, it is believed 
that, notwithstanding this relief, a superior efficiency will 
be imparted to this natural arm of the national defence. 

The document K is the report of the officer particular- 
ly charged with Indian affairs ; by which it will be seen 
that several treaties have been negotiated with various 
tribes, and which are herewith submitted. By two of 
them, large tracts of land within the limits of Indiana 
have been relieved from the incumbrance of the Indian 
tile. Although the proper measures were promptly 
adopted to effect a similar result in other quarters, we 
have not yet been advised of the result. 

During the recess, information was continually commu- 
nicated to the Department that a bloody, and, most proba- 
bly, an exterminating war was about to break out between 
the Osages and Nelawares, and their various allies, which, 
it was urged, nothing could avert but the employment of 
a respectable portion of the Army of the United States, 
The power of the Executive, without legislative provision | 
to that effect, was deemed too questionable to justify the 
measure. All that could be done was immediately per- 
formed to prevent the threatened mischief. A part of 
our military force was ordered to make a demonstration in 
the direction of the probable scene of hostility, whose ob- 
ject not being known, might have the effect of overaw- 
ing the Indians, and the Chiefs of the various tribes were 
assembled, toimpress on their minds the calamities which 
would ensue from a perseverance in their hostile pur- 
poses. Contrary to expectation, we succeeded in pacify- 
ing them for the present. The duration of this state of 
things is, however, most uncertain, and the subject is 
brought particularly to view for the consideration of Con- 
gress, The mischicf hkely to result from placing in the 
same neighborhood, without a controlling power on the 
part of the Executive of the United States, different and 
hostile tribes, have already been submitted in a report 
from this Department to Congress at their last session. | 
The events just referred to have tended to confirm the 
views formerly taken ; and I feel mysclf impelled by an 
irresistible sense of duty to state, that unless a preventive 
is speedily furnished by law, I fear that, at no distant pe- | 
riod, these unfortunate and unhappy people will be ex- 
terminated by intestine wars, and thereby that a subject 
fruitful of unavailing regret will become a portion of the 
inheritance of the American People. 

T have the honor to be, your obedient servant, | 

JAMES BARBOUR. 

The Presiosse of the United States. 


A. 
HEAD QUARTERS or THE ARMX, 
Washington, November 30, 1826. $ 

sia: In compliance with your instructions of the 3d 
ultimo, 1 have the honor to lay before you the following 
Returns and Statements, viz : 

AA statement of the organization of the Army, con- 
formable to acts of Congress. 

B—A return of the actual strength of the Army, from 
the last regimental and other returns. 

C—A return showing the distribution of the troops in 
the Eastern Department. 

D—A return shewing the distribution of the troops in} 
the Western Department. . | 

iA statement showing the number of men enlisted, í 


the amount of money udyaneed fer the purposes of re-ir 


‘order to preserve the encrg 


cruiting, and the amount for which recruiting accounts 
have been rendered for settlement, from the 1st October 
1825, to the 30th September, 1826. : 

F—An estimate of the amount which will be required 
for the current expenses of the recruiting service for the 
year 1827, 

By statement E, it will be seen that the sum of 
$10,850 63 remains unexpended in the hands of recruit- 
ing officers. This amount is in a regular course of appli- 
cation to the recruiting service, and will doubtless, in 
due season, be properly accounted for. 

In the early part of the year, Brevet Major General 
Scott commenced a tour of Inspection and Review of the 
Military Postsin the Eastern Department, which tour 
was extended Southwardly as far as St. Augustine, but 
on account of serious indisposition, he was prevented 
from prosecuting his tour to the North and East. 

Brevet Major General Gaines has commenced a tour 
of inspection of all the posts in the Western Depart- 
ment. 

Colonel Wool has inspected, during the last year, the 
posts of Fortress Monroc, Charleston, Pensacola, New 
Orleans, St. Phillips, Petite Coquille, Cantonment Jesup, 
Cantonment ‘Towson, Cantonment Gibson, Fort Macki- 
nac, Green Bay, Sackelt’s Harbor, West Point, East- 
port, Portland, Portsmouth, Boston, Newport, New 
London, New York, Detroit, Niagara, Plattsburgh, Cas- 
tine, Salem, and Marblehead. The six posts last named 
are unoccupied by troops, but contain ordnance and ord- 
nance stores requiring inspection, To these are to be 
added the Arsenal of Baton Rouge, Augusta, Richmond 
Watervliet, Rome,and Watertown, and the United States 
Armory at Springfield. 

Colonel Croghan has completed an inspection of the 
remote posts of the Northwestern frontier, including the 
cantonments at St. Peter’s and Council Bluffs, but his 
reports have not yct been received. 

The Companies of the Artillery Regiments have been 
generally inspected by the Field Officers thereof, but their 
detailed reports are not yet received at General Head 
Quarters. 

Ry the information gathered from inspection reports 
as well as from personal observation, it is found that the 


| general condition of the Army continues to be as favor- 


able as circumstances will allow. In discipline and in- 
struction, a decided improvement is perceptible, and, in 


i the departments of administration, there is no want of 


due regulation and promptitude. 

The necessary evils resulting froma wide dispersion 
of our forces, and the number of small commands which 
are consequent to the system, have been, in some degree, 
corrected in the Artillery Regiments, by the operation 
of the School of Practice, Although destitute of the 
aid which has been sought at the hand of Legislation, and 
still struggling with exccedingly limited resources, this 
establishment has already afforded the most decided evi- 
dences cf its usefulness, and an carnest of the salutary ef 


ifects on the eflicicncy and welfare of the Artiflery, which 


must result from its preservation and prosperity. 
It is a truth which cannot be disguised, that the vir 
tucs ofan army employed during a long period of 


: peace and inaction in little else than the ordinary course 


of garrison service, ave in danger of deterioration. In 
es, and the active vigor of 
stthe approaches cf sloth 
sary to adopt some mes 


eur ranks, and to guard agai 
and imbeeility, it seemed nec 
sure which might operate t partially, if not ciec- 
tually, in favor of these, de le objects. The infu- 
ence of concentration, es a system, independently ofthe 
various branches of theerctical and practical inst z 
which might be embraced in it, wouhi of iscif 
ciently beneficial to ju 

sure of Snund p< 
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School of Practice, is perhaps as favorable, in every 
sense, as could be chosen for the Artillery, under exist- 
ing circumstances, and the plan of periodical details 
with which it is connected, comprises many of the ad- 
vantages which result from occasional changes in the sta- 
tions of the troops. 

The benefits which are believed naturally to spring 
from the system in question, are important and manifold, 
Among them may be noted, in general terms, habits of 
uniformity and accuracy in the practical routine of service; 
fresh incitement to the cultivation of military knowledge; 
emulation and esprit de corps among the troops ; and 
mutual conformity and general elevation of individual 
character arnong the officers. But, by the enervating 
influences of a passive garrison life, influences which, 
without the adoption of this, or a similar system, it is 
impossible to resist, these high qualities, so invaluable to 
an army, must, in a measure, be forfeited. 

With this view of the subject, it has been thought de- 
sirable to extend the principle as far as possible for the 
benefit of the Infantry also. Duties of an active nature 
are perhaps more frequently enjomed on this arm of 
service than on the Artillery, but it standsin no less need 
of the advantages to be derived from a School of Prac- 
tice. The numerical strength of our Infantry Regiments 
is indeed small, considering the ,wide extent of frontier 
which they are commissioned to defend, and detachments 
could not, perhaps, be ermanently drawn from them, with- 
out prejudice to the ulterior object of their maintenance, 
put while this objection would be effectually obviated 
by the increased efficiency which such an institution is 
calculated to produce, the salutary operation of it, in 
uther respects, it is hoped will, in time, be generally felt 
and fairly appreciated. 

The number of desertions from the Army, during the 
last year, has been somewhat less than in the several 
years preceding, but itis still such as to call for the vi- 
gorous interposition of legislative enactment to arrest 
the progress of the evil. The measures relating to this 
subject, recommended to you in my communication of 
the 17th November, 1825, and presented by you for the 
consideration of Congress, at their last session, will, it is 
hoped, be finally acted on by that body during the ensuing 
session. The design of offering additional pay to the 
approved soldier, as a condition of his re-inlistment ; 
that of withholding a portion of the same as a restraint 
and security for faithful service, and the plan for the im- 
provement of the non-commissioned grades of the Army 
by a judicious increase of their emoluments, are measures 
which I still consider as promising the happiest effects, 
as well promotive of the general welfare of the army, 
as restrictive of the evil which so greatly impairs its or 
ganization and efficiency. 

While we rest in the pleasing assurance that our small 
military establishment suffices in most of its branches 
_for the immediate purposes of peace, we can never be 
unmindful of its high importance, as the repository of the 
tnilitary science of the country, and as the nucleus of 
future organization when the exigencies of the nation 
shall demand its enlargement. i 
_ That it may always be found equally worthy and well 
prepared for that degree of expansion which is commen- 
surate with this object, no effort should be unappreci- 
ated or suffered to be unavailing, which tends to its mo- 
ral elevation, and to the maintenance of those military 
virtues on which its future efficiency must mainly de- 

end, 

Lhave the honor tobe, sir, with the highest respect, 

your obedient servant, 


aes : JAC. BROWN. 
< Hon. James BARBOUR, 


Secretary of War. 
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B. 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’s OFFICE, 


Washington City, November 21, 1826. 
Sir: In obedience to your order, dated the 3d ultimo, 


Lhave'the honor to report the operations of this Depart- 


ment during the 1st, 2d, and 3d quarters of the year 
On the Ist day of January there remained in the hands 
of the officers and agents of the Department, applicable 


to the service, the sum of $25,198 75 
In the ist quarter, the remit- 

tances amounted to $ 55,902 00 
In the 2d quarter, to 125,182 00 
In the Sd quarter, to 99,546 10 
Amount remitted in the three quarters 280,630 iG 
For damaged public property sold, and for 

rents of old barracks, &c. 1,332 44 


Making the whole amount to be accounted 
for 307,161 29 
The disbursements in the Ist 
quarter amounted to 
In the 2d quarter to 


$ 67,643 17 
117,917 18 
$185,560 35 
In the 3d quarter, so far. as ac- 
counts have been rendered to 91,636 23 
Amount of accounts rendered, ———— 277,196 58 
$29,964 714 


Leaving to be accounted for 


This sum is made up of small balances in the hands 
of the several officers of the Department throughout the 
Union, applicable to the service of the 4th quarter, all of 
which, it is believed, willbe accounted for at the end of 
the year. 

the accounts of all the officers acting in the depart- 
ment during the 1st and 2d quarters, except those of the 
superintendent of the road from Memphis to Little Rock, 
have been received, examined, and sent to the Treasury. 
The accounts of forty-three officers for the 3d quarter, 
hare been received, a part of which have been examined 
and sent to the Treasury, and the remainder are in a 
course of examination here. ‘he accounts from six 
posts remain to be received. They are expected during 
the next month. 

A reference to the remittances and disbursements dur- 
ing the three quarters, will show that the money accounta- 
bility is good ; that for property of the Quartermaster’s 
Department is equally so; and when the revised regula- 
tions, in regard to clothing and equipage, prepared in 
compliance with the provisions of a law of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, shall be distributed to, and well under- 
stood by the Army, the accountability for that branch of 
the service will be equal to that of any other. 1 hope 
to have those regulations in full operation during the 
first quarter of the ensuing year. 

The road to communicate between Pensacola and St. 
Augustine, in Florida, authorized by an act of Congress 
of the 28th February, 1824, has been completed. It is 
about four hundred miles in length, and has been made 
sixteen feet wide throughout. The act referred to, 
authorized a road twenty-five feet wide ; but the sum 
appropriated being less than two-fifths of the estimate, 
it became a question whether only a part of the road 
should be completed, or the amount appropriated be ap- 
plied to the opening of a communication between the 
points indicated, of less width, but sufficient for military 
purposes. The latter was thought most advisable by your 


| predecessor, and Iwas accordingly instructed to cause 
i : 
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the road to be opened sixteen feet wide. Should it be 
thought necessary to increase the width, the work might 
be done by the troops at a comparatively trifling ex- 
pense ; but 1 should consider the utility of the measure 
somewhat problematical. The road is at present suffi- 
ciently wide and well constructed for all military pur- 
poses; and certainly so as it regards the use to be made 
of it by the inhabitants $f Florida. 

The road from 'Fampa Bay, in Florida, to Coleraine, 
in Georgia, has been completed by the troops, from the 
former place to Wantons about one hundred and twenty 
miles; a detachment under the direction of Captain 
Clark, of the Quartermaster’s Department, is employed 
on the section of that road, extending from Wantons to 
Black creek, a branch of St. Jobn’s river, about forty- 
eight miles, which it is believed they will complete in the 
course of the next month. The remaining section from 
Black creek to Coleraine, a distance of fifty-six miles, 
was put under contract in July last. The contractors 
have stipulated to complete it by the 31st December, 
and Į have every assurance they will fulfil their contracts. 

Sixty-four miles of the road from Memphis, in Ten- 
nessee, to Little Rock, in Arkansas, was put under con- 
tract in March and Aprillast. The contractors, it is be- 
lieved, will have completed their work by the Ist day of 
March, 1827. Should it be the intention of the Govern- 
ment to continue the road to Little Rock, a further ap- 
propriation will be requisite. 

In consequence of the troops at Cantonment Gibson 
being employed in constructing quarters and defences, 
the road authorized from that post to Little Rock had 
not been commenced at the last date. 

Considerable progress has been made in the erecting 
of barracks and quarters at the position selected for an 
infantry school of practice in the neighborhood of St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

‘Lhe condition of the buildings at Fort St. Philip is 
such, as not only to forbid every thing like comfort, but 
to endanger the lives of the troops. Measures have been 
adopted to erect new barracks, quarters, and hospitals, 
at that post, and materials have in part been collected for 
that purpose. 

Barracks and quarters, at Savannah, are ina state of 
preparation for two companies ; and measures have been 
taken to prepare barracks for a company of men at, or 
near, the mouth of the river Suwannee, in Florida. For 
all these works, appropriations will be necessary. 

Aroad from Pensacola to Berkely, in Alabama, one 
thence to Mobile Point, and one from the latter post to 
Pensacola, are extremely desirable, in a military point of 
view, and are rendered more important now that Pensacola 
has been selected as the naval depot for the Gulf of Mexico. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS S. JESUP, Brig. Gen. 
and Quartermaster General of the Army. 
The Hon. Jamzs BARBOUR, 
Secretary of War, Washington City. 


E. 
ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 
November 18, 1826. 


Srg : } have the honor to submit herewith the report 
required by your order of the 4th ult. Tt will exhibit 
the progress of Fortifications, Internal Improvements, 
and the Military Academy, during the year ending on the 
30th of September last, and their condition at that date. 

The accompanying table, marked O, will show what 
moneys were applicable to those objects during the pe- 
riod above stated, and how they were applied. It will 
also show that all the moneys advanced to distributing 
agents have been satisfactorily accounted for, 


= 

_The table, also accompanying, and marked P. will ex- 
hibit the fortification for which plans have been made by 
the Board of Engineers, and which have not been com- 
menced. They are arranged in three classes, referring 
to the order in which they should be commenced, and 
the estimate of the cost is stated opposite to each. 

: The Board of Engineers for Fortifications, besides ha- 
ving prepared a report on the defence of the sea coast, 
by fortifications, which was laid before Congress at the 
last Session, have been, and are now, engaged in prepar- 
ing projects of works for Charleston, Savannah, and Pen- 
sacola. 

An appropriation was made this year, for commencing 
and completi..¢ the Battery at Bayou Bienvenue. 

Arrangermcits were made for commencing the work, 
but the resuit of experiments to ascertain the fitness of 
the soil, at the site selected, to support the foundations, 
having been unfavorable, a report was made to that ef- 
fect, accompanied with a suggestion of the propriety of 
selecting another site. In a subsequent report, recently 
reccived, it is stated, that, on further examination and 
comparison of the site with others that might be select- 
ed, it has been ascertained to be as eligible, in regard to 
soil, as any one that could be substituted for it, and that 
it will be practicable to render the foundations secure by 
alterations which will adapt them to the soil, and which 
will be submitted for decision as soon as the drawings for 
exhibiting them shall be prepared. 

Fort Adams, at Brenton’s Point.—More than three- 
fourths of the sum appropriated has been advantageous. 
ly applied to this work during this year. Stone, fit to be 
used in the construction of the work, is now procured on 
the land purchased as an addition to the site. Itis esti- 
mated the amount that may be saved, by the reduction 
of the price of that material, in consequence of its be- 
ing procured in the manner stated, will be equal, or 
nearly so, to the cost of the land. 

Fort Hamilton, at New Utrecht Point.—-It was stated 
in the report of last year, that the measures adopted to 
get possession of the land upon which « part of the work 
would be located, had been unsuccessful, and that, in 
consequence, only one-half of the work has been laid 
out and commenced. ‘The land in question was precur- 
ed this year, but not until the season was too far advan- 
ced to lay out and commence the construction of the re- 
mainder of the work. The operations have been suc- 
cessfully and advantageously prosecuted, however, upon 
the part of the work which was laid out and commenced 
last ycar—the sum expended being greater than the 
amount of the appropriation of this year, and equal near- 
ly to three-fourths of the amount available. 

Fort Delaware.—Vhis work will be finished in the 
course of the year. The injuries produced by the sink- 
ing of the foundations will then have been thoroughly re- 
paired. The subsidence of the foundations, during: this 
year, has been less than heretofore, and its tendency to 
increase old, and produce new injurics, has been of com- 
paratively limited extent. It is proposed to load the 
foundations, as soon as practicable, with the armament 
intended for the fort, and, by that means, should they be 
still liable to further subsidence, to accelerate it, that its 
maximum may be ascertained. It is believed, if the work 
does not now possess it, that it will be practicable to give 
to it, ultimately, the strength and stability requisite to 
the fulfilment of the objects for which it is designed. 

Furt Monroe.—The large sums expended upon this 
work, during the current year, have been judiciously and 
advantageously applied. 

Fort Cathoun.~the laying of the foundations of this 
work was commenced this year. Onaccount of the depth 
to which it was necessary to carry them, the work could 
be conducted only while the tide was at its lowest stage, 


f and has progressed but slowly, in consequence of the fre- 
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quent interruptions incident to this mode of carrying it 
on. When the foundations shall have been laid, the work 
may be expected to progress rapidly. 

Fort Macon, at Bogue Point, North Carolina.—The en- 
croachments of the sea upon the site originally selected 
for this work made it necessary to select another site, 
and the time consumed in the surveys and other preli- 
minary arrangements requisite to the fulfilment of that 
object, delayed the commencement of the work until Ju- 
ly last, lts progress since has been greatly retarded by 
the difficulty of procuring suitable materials and work- 
men, Itis proper to remark, that, although an appropria- 
tion was made last year to commence this work, no offi- 
cer could be spared to undertake it, until the month of 
November. The land requisite for the site of the work 
has been valued by assessors, appointed by the State of 
North Carolina, and the Engineer has been authorized to 
conclude the purchase agreeably thereto. 

Fort at Ouk Island, al tie mouth of Cape Fear River.— 
An appropriation was made last year for the commence- 
ment of this work, also, but no officer could be assigned 
to its superintendence until late in the season. The site 
has been purchased, materials have been collected, and 
wharves and other conveniences to facilitate their recep- 
tion, removal, and preservation, have been prepared. 
Buildings for store-houses, for work-shops, and for lodg- 
ing workmen, have also been erected. Competent work- 
men could not be obtained in the neighborhood, and ar- 
rangements have been made for procuring them from the 


North. On their arrival, the main work will be com- 
menced. 
Fort at Mobile Point.—The construction of this work 


has progressed very favorably this year. On the 30th 
September Isst, the sum expended had exceeded the 
amount of the appropriation of this year, and it is believ- 
ed the balance of the appropriation of last year will have 
been expended ere this. 

Fort at Chef Menteur.—More than three-fourths of the 
appropriation of this year has been applied, in a satisfac- 
tory manner, to this work. It may be completed next 
year, with the sum estimated for that purpose. 

Fort Juckson, at Plaquemine Bend.—The weather and 
other circumstances have been as favorable this year as 
they were disastrous last year, for carrying on the works of 
this Fort. Tne limited extent of the work done last year 
has been fully compensated for by the quantity executed 
this year. The sum of eighty-three thousand dollars was 
reported last year as remaining unexpended ; it has been 
expended, together with twenty-three thousand dollars 
of the ninety thousand appropriated this year. The re- 
maining sixty-six thousand dollars will have been expen- 
ded by the first of March next. 

The Sea-Wall, for the preservation of Georges Island, 
in the Harbor of Boston—This operation is connected 
with the subject of Fortifications, George’s Island having 
been purchased as the site of a fortification. The work 
has latterly progressed very rapidly, but its progress du- 
ring the early part of the season, which was the most fa- 
vorable for carrying on the work, was retarded greatly by 
the delinquency and ultimate failure of the Contractor 
who had undertaken to execute it. It is xpected the 
work will be in a condition, at the expiration of this 
month, to afford the desired protection to the Ysland du- 
ring the approaching inclement season, and that it will 
be finished early next year. Materials of the most du- 
rable quality, and workmanship of the best kind, have 
been applied to so much of the work as has been exe- 
cuted. 


The Repair of Fort Constitution, et Portsmouth, New 


be obtained. x 

It is proper to state, that expense would be saved, and 
facility afforded to the prosecution of the Fortifications, 
if appropriations for them, entire or partial, could be 
obtained at the commencement of the Session of Con- 
gress. 

The Board of Engineers for Internal Improvements 
have been occupied chiefly during this year in preparing 
their Reports on the National Road from the Seat of Go- 
vernment to New-Orleans, and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal,both of which have been completed. Connec- 
ted with the object last stated, they have examined the 
Wills’ Creek and Castleman River route, which had not 
before been examined by the Board. They bave also ful-_ 
filled the duties assigned them by the Act of the 18th 
of May last, for the subscription of Stock in the Dismal 
Swamp Canal Company, and a copy of their Report is 
transmitted herewith. Besides the foregoing, the Board 
have prepared instructions relating to surveys ; have in- 
spected the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal ; and are 
now engaged in an examination for the purpose of lo- 
cating a Mail Route between Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

The Board have been so entirely occupied with the 
objects just stated, that they have not been able to pre- 
pare the project for a Canal to connect Lake Pontchar- 
train with the Mississippi River, which was stated in the 
Report of last year as one of the objects to which their 
early attention would be given. It will be completed, if 
practicable, before the Board proceed to the examina- 
tions relative to the Florida Canal, the Canals to connect 
the Coosa with the Tennessee, and to overcome the ob- 
structions in the latter at the Muscle Shoals, and other 
objects to which their attention will be directed in that 

section of the country. But, if it cannot be completed 
before those examinations shall be commenced, it will be 
| attended to as soon as the Board shall be disengaged 
from them. : 

Under the Act of the 30th of April, 1824, the Topo- 
graphical and Civil Engineers have been employed du- 
ring this year, upon the following surveys : 

One brigade under the direction of a Topographical 

| Engineer, has 

Ist. Surveyed the Kennebeck River from Bath to Au- 
gusta, on both shores, and around all Islands, by a con- 
nected series of triangles and with chain and compass. 
The Soundings throughout were also taken, The dis- 
tance on the route of the river, 40 miles: the length of 
chain work, 120 miles. 

2d. Surveyed the Kennebeck from Augusta, to 

j Scowhegan, levelled the same, and collected the requi- 
i site data for locks, dams and partial canals. The distance 
‘on the route of the river 35 miles. 

ined the Androscoggin River, 


3d. Exam the distance of 
99 miles, and levelled all the falls. 
Ath. Surveyed three different routes for the Bruns- 
wick Canal, and feeder; length 29 miles. 
L Sth. Surveyed the Gardiner Canal route ; length about 
; 20 miles. 
| 6th. Surveyed the Amonusick Canal route 
| length about 40 miles. 
| 7th. Surveyed the Sunapee 
length 60 miles. 
sth; Surveyed the Oi 


and feeders; 
Canal route and feeders ; 


iverian Canal route to the Winni 


Hampshire.—This operation was authorized by a distinct | piseogec, about 50 miles. 


appropriation, 


and will be completed in the course of 
this year. - : 


9th. Surveyed the Bover Canal route, which, with the, 
feeder agd variety of the line, included about 40 miles. 
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10th. Surveyed the Pasumpsic route and feeders; 
about 60 miles. 

1ith. The Rutland route, feeders, and varieties in the 
line, 35 miles. 

A Topographical Brigade is now engaged in making 
examinations relative to a route for a road between this 
city and Buffalo. They will be completed in the course 
of three or four weeks, and the result will be ready to be 
acted upon, if desired, in the course of the Winter. 

A brigade, under the direction of a Civil Engineer, has 
completed a survey of a canal route to connect the Basin 
of Baltimore with the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, and is now engaged in an examination to ascer- 
tain the practicability of connecting therewith a line from 
Annapolis. 

A Civil Engineer made an examination last Winter to 
determine whether the Juniata river could pe connected 
with the Wills’ creek and Castleman river route of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and his report thereof was 
transmitted to the House of Representatives in April last. 

A Topographical Brigade made, last Winter, the sur- 
veys and levellings requisite to ascertain the practicabili- 
cy, and, if practicable, the means, of carrying a feeder 
from the Deep creek to the Wills’ creck summit level. 

The same brigade examined, and reported upon, the 
several routes for a road to extend the Cumberland Road 
to Washington City. 

_ The same brigade has been employed in surveys rela- 
tive to the connection of the Kenhawa with the James 
and Roanoke rivers, and of the two lst mentioned, by 
canals or rail.ways. The surveys relating to the route 
between the Kenhawa and James rivers have been nearly 
finished, and a preliminary examination of the Kenhawa 
and Roanoke route has been made. 

The Topographical Brigade, employed last year in sur- 
veys connected with a Canal route between Pittsburg 
and the mouth of Elk creek on Lake Erie, by the valleys 
of Big Beaver and Shenango rivers, and passing near 
to Conneaut Lake, has, after surveying a number of 
experimental lines, completed a location for the canal 
along the route indicated ; and, also of a feeder from 
French creek to Conneaut Lake. The surveys on 
this route have been far more minute than it has been 
customary heretofore for those for similar objects to be 
made. The location made is represented to be very sa- 
tisfactory, although parts of it have been effected with 
extreme difficulty, on account of the broken nature and 
irregularity of the ground through which it was necessa- 
ry to carry it. 

The same brigade was required to survey a route fora 
canal from Pittsburg along the valleys of Alleghany ri- 
ver and Prench Creck to Conneaut Lake. It was also re- 
quired to make the examinations necessary tor determin- 
ing upon a route for a road from the Black Swamp road 
to Cadiz, in Ohio, and its extension thence by a route to 
Wheeling, and another to Washington, in Pennsylvania; 
and, also, for determining upon a route for aroad from 
the Black Swamp road through Wooster, Canton, New 
Lisbon, and Beavertown, to Pittsburg, the examinations 
required to be made, as has been stated, being in accor- 
dance with the views of the Committee of Roads and; 
Canals of the House of Representatives, as set forth in} 
their report of the 15th of May last, which was made in 
pursuance of Resolutions of the House of the 16th of 
January and the 26th of April last. : 

‘The examinations relative to the routes for the toada 
above stated have been commenced, but whether any 
thing has been done in relation to the canal route from 
Pittsburg, along Alleghany riverand French creek to 
Conneaut Lake is not known. Fna report received some 
time since, it was stated that a general examination of 20 
or 30 miles of the route would probably be made during 
the month of October : reports, subsequently received, 

You. HL—1ol 


however, do not state that this examination had been 
commenced ; and it is therefore presumed that it has not 
been commenced. 

A brigade under the direction of a Civil Engineer was 
assigned to the execution of surveys in Indiana, with a 
view to the fulfilment of the following objects : 

1st. The connection, by canals, of the waters of Lake 
Michigan with those of the Wabash, by the St. J oseph 
of the Lake, Kankakee, and Tippecanoe rivers, and by 
the St. Joseph and Little rivers. 

2d. Uniting by canals the Wabash with White river, 
by Mississinewa river and by Ponceaupicheanx river. 

3d. Uniting by Canals the St. Mary’s, St. Joseph, and 
Wabash rivers, with the Ohio river, through the valley of 
White Water river. 

4th. Overcoming the obstruction presented by the 
Falis of Ohio by a Canal on the Indiana side of the river. 

Of the surveys relating to the above specified objects, 
those connected with the 3d stated have been commenc- 
ed, and it is expected will be completed this season, al- 
though their progress has been much retarded by the 
sickness with which nearly the whole brigade was afflict- 
ed during a greater part of the Summer, and which 
proved fatal to the Civil Engineer. Since his death the 
operations have been conducted by the principal assis- 
tant, who is believed to be in every respect qualified for 
that duty. 

On the completion of the 3d, the attention of the bri 
gade will be directed to the 4th object stated, and, if prace 
ticable, to commence it this season. 

The Western route of the national road between the 
Seat of Government and New Orleans was examined last 
Winter by a Topographical Brigade. 

Orders have recently been given for surveys to be 
madeat the mouths of Black riverand Conneaut Creek on 
Lake Erie, and, should the weather permit, they will be 
made this season. 

Allof the surveys which have been prosecuted this 
year, under the act of 30th April, 1824, are comprised in 
the foregoing statement. 

The survey of a part of the Island of Nantucket, which 
was commenced at a late period last year, was complet- 
ed in a satisfactory manner in the carly part of this season. 

Under the act of the 24th of May, 1824, to improve the 
navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, an experi- 
ment for the removal of a sand bar, near Henderson, was 
commenced in 1824, and was completed last year. ‘The 
removal of the bar has been effected, but it has not been 
deemed expedient to make the second experiment, au- 
thorized by the act, until a sufficient time shall have 
elapsed to test the permanency of the results produced 
by the first experiment. 

Under the same act, a contract was made in 1824, for 
the removal of all snags, sawyers, planters, and other ob- 
structions of that kind, which impede the navigation of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. In the annual report of 
last year, it was stated that the officer appointed to super- 
intend the execution of the contract, had reported its 
faithful execution, in relation to that part of the Ohio ri- 
ver between Pittsburgh and Louisville. About the close 
of the year, however, representations were made to the 
War Department, from highly respectable persons, that 
the work which had been done, was not calculated to ful- 
fil the object for which it was designed. An officer of 
Engineers was immediately despatched to examine the 
river. His report fully sustained the representations 
which had heen made as above stated, and the officer to 
whom the superintendence of the contract had been con- 
fided, was putin arrest. Another officer was appointed 
to succeed him, and was directed to exact a rigid compli- 
ance with the terms of the contract. The operations of 
the contract were, ut this time, suspended, the water bes 
ing too high to admit of their being carried on, Before 
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they were resumed, a citizen of Kentu 
mended, by a number of the delegates from the Western 
States, as being highly qualified to superintend the exe 

cution of the contract, and, as the services of the offi- 
cer then acting as superintendent were much wanted for 
other duties, he was appointed, and furnished with full 
instructions calculated to remove any existing difficulty, 
and prevent itsrecurrence. Under his superintendence 
the operat’ons of the contract have been extended to the 
mouth of the Ohio river. They were there suspended 
in consequence of the height to which the waters had 
risen, and the superintendent and contractor set out to 
return to their respective homes in Kentucky. Intelli- 
gence has recently been received that the former, who 
had been extremely ill during the Summer, experienced 
a relapse while on his journey towards his home, which 
occasioned his death. His principal assistant has been 
temporarily invested with the superintendency of the 
contract, until a permanent arrangement on the subject 
shall be made. 

Under the act of the 26th May, 1824, for deepening the 
channel leading into the harbor of Preequ’ Isle, and for 
the repair of Plymouth beach, those operations have been 
successfully prosecuted, and are now nearly completed 

The work done at Presqu’ Isle during this year, has in- 
creased the depth of the bar it is intended to remove to 
five fect, and itis now confidently expected the depth 
will be: increased to nine or ten feet when the South 
pier shall be finished, and the South dyke joined to 
it. These objects will be effected early in the ensuing 
year. During this year a good deal of work has been 
done to the South dyke, and more is required to be 
done ; and, as it had been understood, the funds requisite 
to defray the expense thereof would be furnished by the 
State of Pennsylvania, and, consequently, no provision 
for the same had been made in the estimate upon which 
the appropriation to complete the work had been found- 
ed, it has become necessary to ask for an appropriation of 
$2,000 for that purpose. The work done has been exe- 
cuted in a manner highly creditable to the superintending 
officer. 

The repair of Plymouth beach has progressed ina 
satisfactory manner during the present year. The results 
produced fully sustain the favorabe anticipations of last 
year. Not a doubt now exists in regard to the adequacy 
of the work, when completed, to fulfil its destination. The 
work will be finished next year. ‘Fhe works have been 
conducted efficiently and with great economy. 

The act of the 26th of May, 1824, to authorize the sur- 
veying and making of a road from a point in the North- 
western boundary of the State of Ohio, nesr the foot of 
the Rapids of the Miami of Lake Erie, to Detroit, in the 
Territory of Michigan, having been partially executed, 
was, at the close of the last year, committed to the Engi- 
neer Department for fulfilment. A report exhibiting the 
condition of the road at that time, was made to the House 
of Representatives on the day of January last. The 
report was accompanied by a statement of the contracts 
which had been entered into for the construction of the 
road, io ‘such extent as the sum applicable to that ob- 
ject would allow of. The period for the completion of 
those contracts expired in June last. At that time very 
few, if any, of the contracts had been fully executed, 
although all of them were nearly so, Further time was į 
allowed for completing them, but whether or not they | 

-Pave been completed is not known : no report on the 
subject having beén recently received. If they have not 

| been, they doubtless, will be completed in a short time. 
<The act of the 3d’of March, 1825, for the continuation 
of the-Cumberland Road, contemplates the construction 
-ofa road from Canton to Zanesville, and the examination 
tvey ofa route for the extension of the same_from 


cky was recom-| State of Missouri, passing through the capitals of the 


States of Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois. 

With a view to the construction of the road from Canton 
to Zanesville, contracts were entered into, last year, for 
the execution of the grading, the masonry of the bridges, 
culverts, &c., and two layers, each of the thickness of 
three inches, of the pavement of stone, reduced to the 
small size, upon the McAdam plan, for the distance of 28 
miles and 88 poles, extending from Canton to Fairview 5 
and, in the course of this year, a good deal of the grading 
and masonry was completed. The same contracts have 
been prosecuted during the present year, and will proba- 
bly be completed before it expires. They embrace three 
divisions—the whole distance from Canton to Zanesville 
having been laid off into seven divisions, and cach division 
into sections of lengths adapted to the probable cost of 
constructing the road upon them with a view to having 
the cost of each nearly the same, and sufficiently limited 
to admit of their being respectively embraced, by asingle 
contract for each ofthe several kinds of work to be done 
upon them. The fourth and fifth divisions, extending 
from Fairview to Cambridge, and the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth sections of the sixth division, have been 
put under contract this year, for the grading and masonry 
required for them. The distance put under contract this 
year, as above stated, exceeds 233 miles. 

Between Canton and Fairview, the new road, in some 
places, occupies the site of the old road; and, in other 
places, the effect of its construction has been to produce 
injuries to the old road, which must render it unfit to be 


travelled upon during the ensuing Winter. It will, there- 


fore, be unavoidable to allow the new road to be travelled 
upon the ensuing Winter, at the places alluded to : and, 
asit may be doubted, if, upon a soil recently formed, a 
pavement, of the thickness of six inches, recently laid, 
will have acquired the requisite solidity to sustain, at that 
season, without experiencing injury, the travelling of 
heavy carriages upon it, an additional layer, of the thick- 
ness of three inches, has been authorized to be put upon 
the pavement, and contracts have been made for the ac- 
complishment of this object without delay. The distance 
to reccive the additional layer of stone, as above stated, 
will be about eight miles. 

` The fulfilment of existing contracts will absorb the 
amount available from existing appropriations, with the 
exception of about 7,000 dollars, which have been reserv- 
ed to cover extraordinary contingencies, which may oc- 
cur. Of the contracts entered into. this year, those for 
masonry will probably be fulfilled in the course of next 
year—those for grading, stipulate that the road shall be 
in a condition that will admit of its being travelled upon, 
by the 12th of July next ; and that it shall be left free to 
be travelled upon until the Ist of May following, when it 
is to be re-graded, and put in a proper condition for “he 
reception of the pavement. The report of a recent in- 
spection of the road from Canton to Washington, repi è- 
sents the location to be judicious, and the work, as far s s 
it had progressed, to have been well executed, and in du: 
proportion to its cost. 

The exathination and survey of a route for the continu- 
ation of the road beyond Zanesville, were extended, last 
year, from Zanesville to Columbus. During the early 
part of this season, the Commissioner was occupied in the 
re-examination and survey of the route from Fairview to 
Zanesville, and the final location of the same. The loca- 
tion made has been very eligible. The distance is forty~ 
four miles and two hundred and seventy-two poles, which 
is nearly three-fourths of a mile shorter than the location 
originally made, and the distance of extreme grade is 
only nine miles and one bundred and ninety-two poles, 
while, in the original location, it- was sixteen miles and 
eighty-two poles. ` 


ilie to the permanent. Seat of Governmentof the} The examination has been extended, this year, from 
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Columbus to Indianapolis. It embraced the direct route, 

and a route through Springfield, Richmond, and Centre- 

ville. It was also contemplated to examine a route 

through Dayton, Eaton, and Springfield. The survey of 

and location upon the direct route from Columbus to the 

State line, dividing Ohio and Indiana, will be made this | 
year. The distance from Columbus to Indianapolis is es- 
timated at one hundred and sixty-seven miles. 

The condition of the old Cumberland Road having at- 
tracted the attention of Congress at the last session, or- 
ders were given to an officer of this Department, who had 
occasion to pass over it lately, while proceeding to the 
execution of other duties, to make such an inspection of 
it, as would be practicable in travelling along over it in 
the stage. He has reported it to be in very bad condi- 
tion, and particularly that part of it between Cumberland 
and Uniontown. The superstratum, or top dressing of 
small stone, which was originally of the thickness of six 
inches, has almost entirely disapp@ared, which is account- 
ed for by the supposition, that it Nad been washed off the 
road during heavy rains, after having been gradually pul- 
verized, or displaced, by the heavy wagons which passed 
over it. It is also supposed the hard foundation of large 
stones upon which it rested, by divesting it of elasticity, 
or the capacity of yielding to, and thereby neutralizing the 
effect of the heavy wagons passing over it, was the chief 
cause of its destruction, The large stones composing the 
substratum or foundation, are generally disunited, in ma- 
ny instances displaced, and fiequently lying loose on the 
top of the road. The consequence is, that the surface of 
the road is extremely rough, and the travelling upon it 
inconvenient for slow draught, and dangerous for swift 
draught carriages. The opportunities afforded of observ- 
ing the condition of the masonry of the bridges, culverts, 
&c. were not such as to admit of an accurate opinion be- 
ing formed, in relation to it. The graduation, as far as 
it could be judged of, was considered objectionable in 
several places, where the extreme grade appeared to be 
greater than five degrees. ‘The route of the road is very 
direct, and it is therefore inferred the location is very 
advantageous ; but whether it is the most eligible that 
might have been made, could be determined only by 
comparing it with such others as may be practicable. 
The only part of it which attracted notice as being other- 
wise than eligible, was in the immediate vicinity of 
Wheeling, where, atasteep grade, it is carried over a 
hill. Jt was understood it might have been carried round 
the hill, at a level, or nearly so ; and that, although the 
distance upon the location around the hill would have 
been greater, the time required to travel it would have 
been less; and, moreover, that the expense of construc- 
tion would not have been so great. 

The Commissioners appointed under the act of the 3 
of March, 1825, to authorize the surveying and opening 
of a road from Detroit to Chicago, in the State of Hlinois, 
have effected those objects, and furnished their report 
relative thereto. 

The Commissioners appointed under the act of the 
same date as that above stated, to authorize the survey- 
ing and making a road from Little Rock to Cantonment 
Gibson, in the Territory of Arkansas, have completed the 
duties assigned them, and reported the result. 

The Commissioners appointed under the act also of the 
same date as the two above mentioned, to authorize the 
President of the United States to cause a road to be 
marked out from the Western frontier uf Missouri to the 
confines of New Mexico, ure understood to have accom- 
plished the object for which they were appointed, but no 
report has yet been received from them. , 

Under the act of the Sd of March last, for the survey of 
aroute for uniting, by a canal, the Atlantic Ocean with 
the Gulf of Mexico, across the Peninsula of Florida, a to- 


employed this year. Instructions for carrying into effect 
the objects of this act were furnished in March last ; but 
the brigade did not reach St. Augustine until about the 
middle of Tune, in consequence of unavoidable delays 
which were experienced in the procurement of suitable 
instruments, and in the completion of other requisite ar- 
tangements. The division of the brigade into two par- 
ties was made on its arrival at St. Augustine, and one of 
the parties was despatched to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
two partics have been employed in making such surveys 
along the coasts of the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, as 
were required for ascertaining the points on each coast 
which would answer as outlets for the canal, No report 
of recent date has been received from either party ; but 
it is believed, from the progress made in those surveys at 
the date of the last report received, that they have been 
completed, and that the parties, in pursuance of the plan 
of operations laid down in the instructions, are now pro- 
secuting the surveys across the Peninsula. 

The act of the 20th of May last, for improving certain 
harbors, and the navigation of certain rivers and creeks, 
and for authorizing surveys to be made of certain bays, 
sounds, and rivers, therein mentioned, was, in the month 
of June last, committed to the Engineer Department to 
be carried into effect. ‘Phe act comprehends twenty- 
three distinct objects. At the time it was committed to 
the Engineer Department, all the Engineers under itsdi- 
rection were employed in duties connected with other 
objects, the fulfilment of which could not be relinquished 
or postponed without detriment to the public interests, 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, it was determined to em- 
ploy the United States’ Engineers, as far as practicable, in 
the accomplishment of the several objects specified in the 
act, and to resort to such other means as could be pro- 
cured for the fulfilment of such of them as could not be 
attended to by the Engineers, Arrangements were made 
accordingly, without delay, and the following is a state- 
ment of their results : 

Steel’s Ledge, near the harbor of Belfast, in Maine, 
having been examined, it was ascertained the pier re- 
quired to be built upon it could not be completed this 
year before the approach of the inclement season, during 
which it would be difficult, if not impracticable, to carry 
onthe work. It was, therefore, determined to postpone 
its commencement until next year, and, during the ensu- 
ing Winter, to collect the necessary materials, which, it 
is understood, may be procured on better terms during 
the Winter than at any other season. The progress of 
the work will be facilitated by the efficient aid of the 
Collector of Belfast, which has been politely offered. 

An experienced Engineer was directed to ascertain 
what measures were necessary to be adopted for the pre- 
servation of the point of land forming Provincetown Har- 
bor, to employ a person competent to superintend their 
fulfilment, and to furnish him with instructions for that 
purpose. Having failed to procure a Superintendent, 
and conceiving the most important part of the work to be 
done was to arrest the drifting of the sand, by the trans- 
plantation of beach grass at the points where its further 
progress might be attended with injury, which could be 
effected in the Spring of the year only, he suggested the 
propriety of postponing further measures until next year, 
and, in the mean time, if necessary, to procure from the 
State of Massachusetts, suitable legislative provisions, to 
prevent depredations by cattle, or otherwise, upon the 
grounds to be protected. 

A Topographical Brigade has been assigned to the 
execution of the surveys required to be made at Pisquata- 
qua river, of the harbor of Edgartown, of the bar at the 
mouth of Merrimack river, of the harbor of Hyannis, and 
of Saugatuck riverand harbor. At the date ofthe report 
last received, two of these surveys had been completed, 


pographical brigade, divided into two parties, has been ja third nearly so, and preparations for commencing a 
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a 
fourth in readiness : the remaining one, that of Sauga- 
tuck, would, it was expected, be commenced and com- 

Jeted in the course of this month. 

At the particular desire of the citizens of Buffalo, a 
Civil Engineer, who had been employed on the Erie Ca- 
nal, was appointed to superintend the building of the 
new pier, and repairing the old one, at the mouth of Buf- 
falo creek. He submitted plans for the accomplishment 
of those objects, which were approved, and being author- 
ized thereto, he entered into a contract for carrying them 
into effect, which is now in the process of execution, and 
will be completed next year. 

Negotiations are now pending, 
tract, a Dredging Machine, to be applied to clearing out 
and deepening the Harbor of Sackett’s Harbor. 

The survey of Oswego Bay and Harbor has been com- 
pleted. 

The Engineer of Fort Delaware, in pursuance of in- 
structions, has furnished a plan for the Piers required to 
be built in the River Delaware, at New Castle. The sum 
estimated to be necessary for its fultilment is greater than 
the sum appropriated for that purpose. The place is 
designed as well to afford shelter to vessels from floating 
ice and storms, as to produce a greater depth around the 
old Piers, by diverting from its regular course the cur- 
rent of the river, and causing it to act against the alluvial 
deposite, by the accumulation of which around the old 
Piers, the depth at them has been progressively dimin- 
ished. A partial completion of the plan would fulfil the 
first object, should its extent be adequate to the accom- 
modation of the number of vessels which may require 
the shelter it would be designed to afford ; but its entire 
completion is supposed to be necessary to effect the se- 
cong object stated. It is possible, however, that both 
objects may be fulfilled by a partial completion of the 

lan to the extent the appropriation would authorize. 
"The mode proposed for the construction of the Piers, 
has, therefore, been adapted to this possible event. The 
whole length of each Pier, 150 feet, instead of being 
constructed continuously, is intended to be composed of 
a series of blocks, each 25 feet in length, to be laid in 
succession, and connected after being laid. Thus, the 
plan is susceptible of curtailment or enlargement, without 
impairing its efficiency. 

it is suggested that the repair of the old Piers be post- 
poned until it shall be ascertained whethcr the new Piers 
will produce the effect anticipated, of deepening the wa- 
ter around them. 

The survey required to be made of the Public Piers at 
Chester, on the Delaware, has been completed. 

The Engineer at Presqu’ Isle, under general instruc- 
tions from the Engineer Department, furnished plans and 
estimates for the works authorized for the removal of ob- 
structions at the mouth of Grand River, Ashtabula Creek, 
Cunningham Creek, and Huron River on Lake Erie, and 
has also furnished particular instructions for carrying them 
on under the immediate superintendence of citizens of re- 
spectability. and suitable qualifications, who have been 
engaged for that purpose. Contracts have been made 
for procuring the requisite supplies of materials, and the 
construction of the several works is going on, and will 
be completed in the course of next year. 

_ An offices, detached from the Topographical Brigade 
employed on the Canal route between the Ohio and Lake 
Brie, has, under instructions from the Chief of that Bri- 
gade, completed the survey of La Plaisance Bay, and is 
now engaged in the suryey of Sandusky Bay. 

The surveys required to be made in North Carolina, of 
the Swash in Pamtico Sound, near Ocracock Inlet; of 
Cape Fear River, below the ‘Cown of Wilmington ; and 
of Roanoke Inlet and Sound, will be commenced by a 

already warned for that purpose, 


for procuring, by con- 


Topographical Brigade, 
ag goon as it shall be disengaged from other duties, upon 


= am 


| which itis now occupied. It had been expected the Bri- 


gade alluded to would have been ready to have commen- 
ced those surveys early in last month, and it is understood. 
that expectation would have been realized, but for the 
sickness uf some of the officers attached to it, which re- 
tarded the progress of the work upon which it has been 
engaged. ‘The departure of the Brigade for North Ca- 
rolna will take place, certainly, within a fortnight. 

The senior Engineer on the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Engineer at Mobile Point, were instructed to ascertain 
the nature and extent of the obstructions at the Harbor 
of Mobile, and the means best calculated for removing? 
them, and for deepening the Harbor, and to report the 
result, and furnish a plan and estimate for effecting those 
objects. The former had been prevented by sickness 
from engaging in that duty, but, at the date of the last 
report from him, his health was nearly re-established,and 
he was preparing to join the latter, who, having already 
commenced, will have completed the requisite prelimina- 
ry surveys, by the time the other will probably have join- 
ed him; and their joint report may, therefore, be shortly 
expected. 

The Military Academy has progressed in a very gatis- 
factory manner during this year. The Board of Visiters, 
who attended the annual examination in June last, have 
made a report, in which the most favorable representa- 
tions are contained, respecting the condition of the Aca- 
demy at that time, and its progress during the year pre- 
ceding. Their report, among other suggestions for the 
improvement of the institution, renews the recommenda- 
tion which had been made on previous occasions,relative 
to the introduction of the cavalry exercise, as an addi- 
tional branch of instruction. The reportis transmitted 
herewith. There were forty-two Cadets graduated in 
June last ; and two hundred and forty-six were at the Aca- 
demy on the first of this month, 

The remarks which concluded the annual report of 
last year, relative to the inadequacy of the present num- 
bers of the Corps of Engineers, and the Topographical 
Engineers, to attend to the duties required to be per- 
formed, under the direction of the Engineer Department, 
rave been very folly illustrated during t is year,as it willbe 
perceived by the foregoing report. Itis, therefore, great- 
ly to be desired, that the bill introduced in Congress, at 
the last Session, for increasing those numbers, may be 
passed at the ensuing Session. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

ALEX. MACOMB, 
Major General Chief Engineer. 
The Hon. J. BARBOUR, 
Secretary of War. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


The following Report is respectfully submitted io the Pre- 
sident of the U. States by the Secretary of the Navy. 


On the 2d January, 1813, the law, entitled “ An act to 
increase the Navy of the United States,” authorized the 
building of four ships to rate not less than 74 guns each, 
and six ships to rate 44 guns each. 

On the 29th of April, 1816, the law, entitled ‘An act 
for the gradual increase of the Navy of the United States,” 
was passed, and authorized the building of nine ships to 
rate not Jess than 74 guns each, and twelve ships to rate 
not Jess than 44 guns each, including within these num- 
bers one 74 and three 44 gun ships, authorized by the pre- 
ceding act. By these two laws, therefore, twelve ships 
of not less than 74 guns, and fifteen ships of not less than 
44 guns, were directed to be built. 

Of the twelve 74’s, seven have been launched, and 
Sve are in various stages of forwardness : of the fifteen 
44s, one was burnt on the stocks in the Navy Yard at 
Washington, in the year 1814, and may be considered as 
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replaced by the one lately purchased ; four have been 
launched; seven are on the stocks ; and the frames of 
the remaining three have been contracted for. See 
paper L accompanying the report of the Navy Commis- 
siuners. 

By the law of the 2d January, 1815, $2,500,000 were 
appropriated ; by that of 29th April, 1816, and a subse- 
quent law of 3d March, 1821, $8,000,000 were appro- 
priated, to carry the objects of those laws into execution, 
amounting in all to $10,500,000. The appropriation of 
eight millions included a previous sum of $600,000 for 
“the purchase and supply of a stock of every descrip- 
«c tion of timber required for ship-building and other Naval 
“‘parposes:” This appropriation expires with the pre- 
sent year. It was not founded on any specific estimate 
of the cost of building and equipping the number of ves- 
sels authorized, and is not sufficient to accomplish the ob- 
ject. What addition may be necessary, there are not 
competent means within the reach of the Department, 
at this time, to ascertain with accuracy. Nothing more, 
however, will be required during the next year, as there 
remain, of the former appropriations, about $800,000, 
which is more than can be usefully expended. 

At the time of the passage of the law of 1816, there 
were three ships of the line—the Independence, Wash- 
ington, and Franklin ; four Frigates of the first class— 
the Constitution, United States, Guerriere, and Java ; 
and three of the second class—the Congress, Constella- 
tion, and Macedonian. These, added to the number au- 
thorized by the law before mentioned, and the frigate 

urchased in August last, under the authority of the 
aw of 17th May, 1826, will give, when they are all com- 
pleted, 

12 Ships of the line, 

17 Frigates of the first class, and 

3 Frigates of the second class ; 
ded the Fulton, which is at present used asa re- 
ceiving ship at New York. 

There are, also, in our Navy, 


and four sloops of 18 guns; to these were added, by the 
Iaw of Sd March, 1825, ten Sloops of War, to carry not 
less than 20 guns; making, when completed, 16 vessels 
of nearly the same class, and which may be ranked under 
the denomination of Sloops of War. ‘There are, also, 
four Schooners of 12 guns, and three other vessels used 
as receiving ships. 

Inthe report from this Department of the 2d Decem- 
ber, 1825, it was stated that three of the Sloops of War 
authorized by the act of the Sd March, 1825, would be 
completed within the year. Since that time those three 
have been finished, and are now at sea ; one has been re- 
cently launched, will be immediately pat in commission ; 
the others are far advanced, and the whole would have 
been entirely completed if the contractors for certain por- 
tions of the materials had not produced disappointment, 
by failing to comply with their contracts within the times 
specified. They will all be launched during the next 
year, and may be ready for sea in six weeks after launch- 
ing, if no difficulty should be experienced in procuring 
seamen. See paper I. 

From this statement it will appear that the whole Naval 
force, authorized by law, consists of 

12 Ships of the line, (exclusive of two on Lake On- 

tario, ) 

17 Frigates of the first class, 

3 Frigates of the second class, 

16 Sluops of War, 

4 Schooners of 12 guns, and 3 ether vessels. 

‘The whole of these, with the exception of three of 
the frigates, could be prepared for active service at sea, 
in afew months, should the situation and interests of 
the nation demand their employment. 


to which may be ad- | proveme 


two Ships of 24 guns | 
each—the Cyane, captured in 1815, and the John Adams ; | 


For their names, | 


+ 
and other particulars, I refer to paper I, and Naval Regis- 
ter of 1827. 

By the law of 9th March, 1814, the sum of $500,000 
was appropriated ‘for the purpose of building, equip- 
| ping, and putting into service, one or more floating bat- 
| teries, adapted to attack, repel, or destroy, ships of the 
|enemy which might approach the shores or enter the 
| waters of the United States.” This. law was executed, 
|in part, by the purchase of one steam engine, and the 
| building of one vessel, the Fulton; in other respects it 

has been unexecuted, in consequence, it is presumed, of 
the peace which soon succecded its enactment. 
By the 3d section of the law for the gradual increase 
of the Navy, passed in April, 1816, the President was au- 
thorized to cause to be procured the steam engines, and 
all the imperishable materials necessary for building and 
equipping three steam batteries on the most approved. 
plan, and best calculated for the defence of the ports and 
harbors of the United States. The frames of the three 
vessels have been procured ; two of the engines, with 
all their appurtenances, and part of the third engine pur- 
chased. 
The steam engines and vessels procured were of the 
best construction known atthe time; it is probable that 
others, of more approved form, both for economy and 
power, might now be obtained. 
This is a subject to which it is presumed legislative at- 
tention will, before long, be directed. By the law just 
referred to, it is manifest, that Congress, at the time of 
its passage, looked to this species of vessels as an efficient 
means of protection for our ports and_ harbors ; and sub- 
sequent experience and improvements have justified the 
opinion. 
The powerful agency of steam has been constantly 
yielding, both in point of economy and skill, to the im- 
nts of the age ; and there can now be little hazard 

in anticipating, that, at no very distant period, it will be em- 
| ployed in propelling a large number of the vessels used for 
the protection of the maritime frontiers of all countries— 
and in none can they be used with more advantage than 
[in this. The peculiar formation of our coast, harbors, 
and estuaries, renders them an indispensable addition to 
| the line of fortifications and defences which the nation is 
| constructing with such prudent forecast. 

A minute detail of the employments and services of 
our armed vessels atsea does not seem to be required. 

| The year has presented few incidents which are uncom- 

| mon, of deep interest, or requiring legislative action. It 
may be truly said of all our squadrons, that they have en- 
joyed good health, have faithfully performed the duties 

| entrusted to them, doing credit to the skill and patriotism 

of our officers, and justifying the expense to which the 
nation is subjected im supporting them. Paper M fur- 
nishes a list of the vessels in commission, with their sta- 
tions. It will be perceived that few changes have been 
made in the vessels employed in active service. 

The frigate Brandywine and sloop of war Erie have 
returned from the Mediterranean : the former to relieve 
the frigate United States, the latter is in ordinary, and 
her place will, in afew days, be supplied by the new 
sloop of war, Warren, Master Comm. L. Kearny. 

The West India squadron has been diminished: Ist. 
- the sale of the brig Spark, she being so far decayed 
not for the interest of the United States to 
repair her.” Qd. By placing the schooner Fox at Baiti- 
more, as areceiving vessel; she was in such 4 state that 
she could not any longer be profitably employed as a 
| cruising vessel; and, 3dly, The store ship Decoy has 
| been sold, such arrangements having been made as ren- 
dered her no longer useful. 

The Brazilian squadron remains the same as at the 
on of Congress, consisting of the 

Boston. 


is 
| that it “f was 


j 
i close of the last se 
Macedonian, Cyane, an 
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The Pacific squadron has not, in any respect, been 
changed, but the Brandywine and Vincennes are on their 
passage to relieve the Frigate United States and Sloop of 
War Peacock. It was the purpose of the Department 
to add to the relief squadron the sloop of War Lexington, 
but other employment became necessary for her, under 
the resolutions of Congress, That vessel has been employ- 
edin a cruise among the fisheries, and in the melancho- 
ly, yet grateful duty of removing the remains of Com- 
modore Perry, and will now be sent, for a time, to the 
West Indies. 

In obedience to the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 18th of May last, directing “ that the 
Secretary of the Navy be instructed to ‘cause the re- 
«mains of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry to be re- 
« moved from the Island of Trinidad, ina public vessel 
«© of the United States, and to have the same conveyed 
“ to Newport, State of Rhode Island,” the Secretary of the 
Navy, as soon as a vessel could be commissioned for that 
purpose, and at as early a day as the safety of those employ- 
ed would permit, despatched the sloop of War Lexing- 
ton, under the command of Master Commandant William 
B. Shubrick, with such instructions as were supposed pro- 
per onan occasion so interesting to the national feeling, 
and with a Jetter from Mr. Vaughan, the British Minister 
in this country, to the Governor of Trinidad, to both of 
whom the thanks of the Department are due fer the fa- 
cilities afforded in accomplishing the object. Master 
Commandant Turner, who was with Commodore Pery, at 
the moment of his death, and attended his funeral, was 
directed to accompany Master Commandant Shubrick. 
Information was also given to the relatives and friends of 
Commodore Perry, in Rhode Island, that they might be 
enabled to rake suitable preparations for receiving and 
paying funeral honors to his remains. The Lexington 
sailed from New York onthe 12th of October, and 1 am 
this moment apprized that she reached Newport on the 
27th November. ‘The instructions and correspondence 
of the Department on this subject, with the report of 
Master Commandant Shubrick, are annexed, marked N. 

‘The squadron in the Mediterranean has remained un- 
der the command of Commodore Rodgers, and been ac- 
tively and usefully employed in cultivating the friendship 
of the Powers bordering on that sea, and in affording 
protection to our commerce and interests. Some extracts 
from his correspondence, marked O, will explain the na- 
ture of the services of the squadron, and the manner in 
which they have been performed. 

The presence of a respectable naval force in that quar- 
ter is demanded by our growing commerce, and by the 
continued, and perhaps increasing dangers to which it 
is subjected by the present state of the contest between 
Greece and Turkey. Several of the vessels will return 
home in the course of the year, but their places will be 
supplied by others. Private letters, just received, prove 
that piracies of the worst kind are daily increasing, and 
that our force cannot safely be diminished. 

‘The squadron in the Pacific has continued to be useful 
to the interests of the nation. The termination of active 
war between Spain and the South American Governments, 
bordering on that ocean, has relieved our commerce from 
some of the evils under which it suffered ; but, the uu- 
settled state of the Governments and People, with the 
mass of individuals who have been thrown out of em- 
ployment on the land and the water, exposes it to others, 
which require the presence and active exertions ofa com- 
petent Naval force on the whole coast, from California to 
‘Cape Horn. : 

“Commodore Jones, one of our most experienced and 


Our extensive interests in every part of the Pacific, and 
the difficulties which not untrequently occur in the neigh- 
borhood of many of the islands, render the occasional 
presence of a public force. among them very important. 
It was the intention of the Department that Commodore 
Hull should, previous to his return, visit the Society and 
Sandwich Islands ; look to the interests of our commerce 
there ; acquire a better knowledge than is now possessed, 
both of its extent and necessities, and of the best means 
and mode of defending and promoting it. But his du- 
tics on the coast have forbidden him to be absent ; he has, 
however, under the orders of the Department, despatched 
at different times the Dolphin and Peacock, to accomplish 
those objects, as far as practicable. The report of their 
cruises hasnot yet reached the Department. See paper P. 

Information was received of the war between Brazil 
and Buenos Ayres, soon after the Cyane sailed in Decem- 
ber last, which rendered an additional number of vessels 
there necessary. ‘These were provided under the act of 
appropriation of the 5th April, 1826, and the new sloop 
of war Boston, Master Commandant B. V. Hoffman, sail- 
ed on the 11th April; the frigate Macedonian, Commo- 
dore Biddle, on the 13th June. 

The presence of this force in that quarter, has been es- 
sentially useful, by the relief which it has afforded to our 
vessels and fellow citizens in many cases, and by the im- 
pression which it has produced, that, if assailed, protec- 
tion was at hand. 

The Emperor of Brazil established a blockade of an 
extensive coast, resting solely upon principles which have 
been uniformly resisted by our Government; its: opera- 
tion has, to a great degree, been counteracted by the in- 
terposition of our officers, as will be seen by the accom- 
panying correspondence, marked Q and R. 

The view of our interests in the West Indies, so far as 
they are connected with the services of the Navy, is more 
gratifying than at any time during the last four years. 
The zeal, enterprise, and skill of our officers, which re- 
ceived commendation in the last annual report, have con- 
tinued to merit it; and it is satisfactory to add, that not 
one case of piracy, within the range of the cruising 
grounds of our squadron, has been brought to the know- 
ledge of the Department. The health of the officers 
and men has also received strict attention, and has been 
preserved to as great an extent as on any other station : 
See paper S. Commodore Warrington has been invited 
to the Navy Board, and Captain Ridgley appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

The benefits resulting from the cruise of the schooner 
Porpoise over the fishing gronnds at the Northward, dur- 
ing the last year, confirmed the propriety of sending a 
vessel, during the late fishing season, to perform a like 
service. Master Commandant Shubrick sailed in the 
Lexington for that purpose from New York, on the 12th 
June, and returned on the 4th September ; having inthe 
mean time examined the greater part of the coasts and 
shores frequented by our fishermen. Hisreports, a copy 
of some of which accompany this communication, show 
that much good has resulted from the attention of Go- 
vernment to this important interest of the nation; and 
that it will be well not to relax on this subject. More 
diversified and extensive benefits are not produced by 
‘the employment of any one of our public vessels. See 
| paper T. 
| A law of 3d March, 1825, appropriated 100,000 dollars 
| for the establishment of a navy yard and depot on the 
coast of Florida. By the report from this Department, 

of 2d December, 1825, Congress was informed of the 
measures which had been taken to execute the law, and 


prudent officers, has been ordered to succeed Commo-j of the selection which had been made. Since that time 
dore Hull in the command: of the squadron, and, should | the yard has been laid out, the wharves, buildings, &c. 
the force already sent not be sufficient to protect our in-| located, and the whole are satisfactorily progressing un- 
terests, an addition to it will be made, if practicable. | der the superintendence of the Commissioners of the 
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Navy. ‘There still remain unexpended about 60,000 dol- 
lars, which will be insufficient to complete the whole, as 
the erection of works in that portion of the Union is very 
expensive. i 

On the 10th day of May last, a letter was directed by 
the Chairman of the Naval Committee of the House ot 
Representatives to the Secretary of the Navy, inquiring 
‘whether the arrangements made by the Department for 
* executing the act of the 29th April, 1816, for the gra- 
‘s dual intrease of the Navy, would be injuriously inter- 
“fered with, if the building of one of the frigates au- 
‘thorized by that act should be suspended for the pre- 
‘sent, and the timber for her frame secured, and the Go- 
sc vernment be authorized to purchase, in lieu of such 
“frigate, for the naval service, a ship of equal or rather 
st superior force, if the same can be procured for the 
«United States on advantageous terms.” This letter 
was received and answered on the 12th of that month. 
On the 17th May a law was passed, authorizing the Pre- 
sident “to cause the building of one of the ships to be 
s£ suspended, and to cause to be purchased a ship of not 
‘s less than the smallest class authorized to be built. 

In the execution of this law, the Secretary of the Navy, 
on the 29th of May, appointed Commodores Bainbridge, 
Chauncey, and Jones, to examine two vessels then lying 
at New York, with as little delay as practicable, and fur- 
nish a full report of their state and qualities, with an esti- 
mate of their value. On the 21st of June, they reported 
that they had examined the two ships, and thought the 
one called the Liberator the best adapted to the public 
service of the United States ; that, from her form and di- 
mensions, they should judge favorably of her qualities, 
and estimating her value at $233,570 97. : 

Controversies having arisen between the persons inte- 
rested in the vessel, which were submitted to arbitration, 
some delay took place in making the purchase, but in- 
structions were eventually given to the Navy Agent at 
New York, to lay the papers before the District Attorney, 
and obtain from him an opinion as to the right and power 
of the arbitrators to transfer the title to the United States. 

‘In obedience to instructions, and with the approbation of 

all persons concerned and interested in it, he made the 
purchase for the sum estimated as the value, and the ves- 
sel is now at the Navy Yard in Brooklyn, New York. 
She is a valuable ship, calculated to perform much ser- 
vice, and will be fitted for sea in a short time. The pa- 
pers relating to the execution of this law will be found 
annexed, and marked U. 

In compliance with the joint resolution of the 22d 
May, requesting the President to cause an examination 
and accurate survey to be made, by a skilful Engincer, of 
a site fora Dry Dock at the Navy Yard, at Portsmouth, 
N. H., Charlestown, Mass., Brooklyn, N. Y. and Gosport, 
Va. Laomi Baldwin, Esq. was employed to make the 
necessary surveys and examinations. He has been dili- 
gently engaged in the work, and it is hoped that he will 
be able to make his report in a few days. As soon as it 
is received, it will be communicated, together with the 
instructions under which he acted, and the views of the 
Department on the subject. 

in the act making appropriations for the support of the 
Navy for the year 1826, there is an item of 10,000 dollars 
for a survey of the harbors of Savannah and Brunswick, 
in Georgia, Beaufort, in South Carolina, and Baltimore, 
in Maryland, with a view to ascertain the practical fa- 
*Scilities of those places for naval purposes.” In the 
execution of this law, a survey was commenced, under 
the superintendence of Captain R. T. Spence, and after 
his unexpected and lamented death, was committed to 
Master Commandant Claxton, then upon the Baltimore 
station, with the aid of Lieutenant Sherburne, and other 

‘officers. 
A report upon the subject, accompanied by a chart, 


has been made to the Department, but it is not now com- 
municated, because the surveys of the other places men- 
tioned in the law have not been completed ; and it is: be- 
lieved to be more correct to present the whole at one view. 

The remaining surveys are progressing, under the su- 
perintendence of Lieutenant R. F. Stockton, and will be 
finished with the least practicable delay, when they wilt 
be presented, with that of Baltimore. 

The correspondence marked W will shew the situation 
of the African Agency and Slave Trade. 

It was anticipated, at the commencement of the year, 
that a large number of Africans would be sent to the 
Agency; but a delay in the decision of the claim to a 
part of them has hitherto prevented. This delay has oc- 
casioned a great expense to the United States, but no re- 
medy is perceived. Brought to this country by no act of 
their own, there is no principle of justice on which they 
can either be made slaves by the Government, or turned 
loose among our fellow citizens to suffer. ‘They must be 
carried somewhere out of the limits of the United States, 
and a more economical mode does not seem practicable. 

On the 1st of January, 1826, a balance of $32,401 63 
remained of the appropriation of $100,000 made in 1823, 
which was carried to the surplus fund ; but a re-appro- 
priation of $32,000 was made during the last session; of 
this sum $22,220 81 have been expended, leaving a ba- 
lance, at this time, of only $9,779 19, which, itis believed, 
will not be sufficient to meet the existing and necessary 
claims upon the fund during the ensuing year. Another 
appropriation will therefore be required. 

It is probable that, in a few weeks, the question re- 
specting the Africans in Georgia, will be determined, in 
which event there will be from 100 to 160 in that State, 
and about 15 from Louisiana, to be sent to the Agency, 
for whose reception provision has been made. 

No vessel has been despatched to the coast of Africa 
for several months, until within a few days. It was the 
purpose of the Department to order the brig Spark on 
that service; but, upon her arrival from the West Indies, 
she was found too much out of repair, and consequently 
sold. The schooner Shark, Lieutenant Otho Norris, left 
Norfolk about a week since, with orders to remain one or 
two months, as occasion may require, and afford such pro- 
tection to the Agency as its situation shall demand. Af- 
ter performing this duty, the Shark will cruise a short 
time in the neighborhood of La Guayra, and then resume 
her station in the West India squadron. 

In the report of the President at the commencement of 
the last session of Congress, and in other communications 
from the Department, several evils under which the Ma- 
rine Corps and the Naval Service labored,and which 
could only be relieved by legislative interference, were 
exhibited, in the hope that a remedy would be provided. 
it would be unnecessary, and perhaps improper, to re- 
new the representations respecting them. Reference is 
made to the views and opinions heretofore expressed, 
and it is respectfully added, that the Marine Corps and 
the Service still continue to feel, sensibly, the necessity 
of a remedy for some of the inconveniences there sug- 
gested. z 

A few subjects of importance are not mentioned in this 
report, because they must hereafter be presented to Con- 
gress in answers to resolutions passed, and calls made 
during the Jast session. 

Paper X contains a list of the officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps who have died since the 2d Dec. 1825, 

_ Paper Y contains a list of resignations during the same 
period. 

Paper Z contains estimates for the service of the Navy 
and Marine Corps for the year 1827. 

Respectfully submitted. 
SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD. 

Navx Derantuent, 2d Dee. 1826. 
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REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. | Seven hundred and fourteen Post Offices have been 
i established within the past year ; these, when added to 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, i those established in the two preceding years, make se- 
18/4 November, 1826. | venteen hundred and fifty-four, 
; i A comparison of the above augmentation of r 
Sır ; I have the honor to submit to you a statement of . gn evens, 
N ( b À  O' | transportation, and Post Offices, with former years, will 
the operations of this Department, for the year ending | snow the rapid extension of the operations of this De- 
the first of July last. - | partment. 
_ Very respectfully, | In 1801, the receipts fi 
ie eini | In 1801, the receipts for postage were $320,443 00 
OEN McLEAN | The increased revenue of last year, ov- 
J McLEAN, er the year ending first July, 1823, as 


The Presinexr of the UNITED STATES. i above stated,  - z = - 7 321,892 82 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Leaving fourteen hundred and forty- 
18th November, 1826. | nine Jolles and eighty-two cents more 

Within the year ending on the Ist July, 1825,there was] than the total revenue of 1801, - 2 1,449 82 
received, for postage, the sum of - $1,252,061 32 EERS 

The expenditures, during that year, 
were - - z - - - 1,206,584 42 The augmented transportation of the mail since first 

— July, 1825, is equal to its conveyance throughout the 

Leaving a surplus of receipts of forty- Union in 1800. 
five thousand four hundred and seventy- In 1806, there were but seventeen hundred and ten 
six dollars and ninety cents, - - 45,476 90 | Post Offices; there are now six thousand two hundred 

== | and eighteen ; seventeen hundred and fifty-four of which 

The receipts, for the year ending on have been established since first July, 1823. 
the ist July last, were -° = $1,388,416 82} On the contracts which have been lately made for the 

For the same petiod, the expenditures South and Southwest, some reduction of expense has 
amounted to <- + = 7 7+ 1,309,316 21 been effected, though great additional facilities have 

een given. 

Which leaves seventy-nine thousand On the route by the way of Huntsville, Columbus, 
one hundred dollars and sixty-one cents - | Jackson, and Natchez, to New Orleans, under the new 
of receipts, above the expenditures, - 79,100 61} contracts, the mail will be carried in covered carriages. 

A comparison of the above receipts, Stages have been established to run three trips weekly, 
shows an increase of revenue, during the between Milledgeville, in Georgia, and Montgomery, in 
last year, above the preceding one, of Alabama, and thence to Blakely, when steamboats cannot 
one hundred and thirty-six thousand ply to Montgomery. 
three hundred and fifty-five dollars and From Blakely and Mobile to New Orleans, the mail 
fifty cents. will be conveyed three trips weekly, in steamboats. On 

From my report of last year, it ap- this route, the great mail to New Orleans will be trans- 
peared, that the means of the Depart- ported in four days less time, from Washington City, and 
ment, (including a reduction of expendi- all places North of it, than on the route by way of Nat- 
ture of forty-seven thousand eight hun- chez. 
dred and twenty-one dollars and twelve A new principle has been incorporated into the late 
cents) for the year ending first July, contracts, which, it is believed, will produce great regu- 
1826, exceeded those of the year ending larity in the conveyance of the mail. 
first July, 1823, - - - -= $185,537 32| Excuses for delays and total failures have always been 

To this may be added the receipts of heard, and, when it appeared that the obstructions were 
the last year above those of the preced- such as could not be overcome, no penalties have been 
ing, - : - > - - 136,355 50| imposed. Under this practice, it has been found that 

z — carriers often endeavor to avoid the effects of their own 

Making three hundred and twenty-one negligence, by statements which exempt their employ- 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-two ers from fines. This presents a strong inducement for 
dollars and eighty-two cents of revenue, them to magnify difficulties anq procure certificates from 

above the receipts of the year ending Ist persons with whom they may have influence, corrobora- 
July, 1823, - - ~ - - 321,892 82| tive of their own allegations. To remove this motive, 


and induce the utmost exertion, by the late contracts, a 

‘This amount, it will be observed, includes no part of} penalty follows every failure, without regard to the cause 
the old debt. producing it. As this penalty is increased by the addi- 

"The increase of the revenue of this Department arises, | tion of every seven minutes’ delay, and as a failure to 
in no inconsiderable degree, from the facilities which | connect with a depending line, through any want of ex- 
have lately been given on important routes, and the grow- ertion, may forfeit the contract, no greater inducement 
ing confidence of the public, in the safety and regularity | can be offered to insure a punctual delivery of the 
of the mail. mail. 

Since the last annual statement, contracts have been} On the Ist July, 1823, balances were due from Con- 
made-for-an. additional transportation of the mail, in sta- | tractors, Postmasters, and late Postrasters, amounting 


ges, two hundred and fifty-nine thousand three hundred | to - - - - - - + $391,994 59 
and“sixty-four miles, and, on horseback, sixty-nine thou-| ‘fhere was due to Contrac- 
‘sand one hundred and sixty miles, annually. ters, for services rendered 


This transportation, when added tothe increase of the prior to that” time, which 
two-preceding years, sill show an augmented conveyance | should be deducted, the sum 
of the mail, in comparison’ with the year 1825, of one} of -—- se ew $26,548 G4 
million eight hundred and-filty-seven thousand three hun- | - Amount of debt since as- - 
dred and forty-five miles, i ý $ certained to be bad, - - 27,814 24 


s 
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Suits pending & judgm’ts, 
amounting to . - - - 

. Estimated amount of balan- 
ces composing a part of the 
debt above stated,which have 
been adjusted by credits, - 


$149,500 00 


50,000 000 


ern 


233,862 88 


“$158,181 71 

From this sum, deduct the amount of the 

expenditures over the receipts for the year 
ending first July, 1824, A - 2 


12,387 35 


$145,744 36 


~ Amount of receipts above the expendi- l 


tures for the year ending Ist July, 1825, 45,476 90 
Excess of receipts over expenditures, for 
last year, - - - : - - 79,100 61 


$270,321 87 
This sum is subject to the order of the Department. 
Asthe means of the Department are ample to meet 

all its engagements, and any reasonable amount of ad- 

ditional expenditure which Congress may think proper 
to authorize, by the establishment of new routes, itis desi- 
rable that its contingent expenses and the salaries of its 
officers should be paid out of its own funds, and the 

Treasury be released from the usual appropriations for 

that purpose. 

Fifty thousand dollars might be saved annually, by the 
discontinuance of unproductive post routes. 

Under the law passed at the last. Session of Congress, 
requiring the mail routes from Columbus, in Mississippi, 
to Doake’s, and from Chatahoucha, in Georgia, to Line 
Creek, in Alabama, to be repaired, contracts have beea 
made, and the work commenced. 


ANNUAL TREASURY REPORT. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, | 
y December 12, 1826, ¢ 

Sın : Lhave the honor to transmit a Report, prepared 
in obedience to the directions of the Act supplementary 
to the Act, entitled an “Act to establish the Treasury 
Department,” passed on the 16th of May, 1800. 

Lhavethe honor to be, with the highest respect, your 
obedient servant, RICHARD RUSH. 

The Hon. the SPEAKER 

of the House of Representatives. 
REPORT. : 

In submitting to Congress the annual Report required 
by law, on the finances, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
happy in being able to represent them, for the present 
year, as ina satisfactory condition. Whilst other coun- 
tries, and some with which the United States maintain 
extensive dealings, have beheld great branches of their 
industry, if not altogether prostrated, interrupted to an 
extent productive of a high degree of suffering, the 
United States. have experienced, within themselves no 
such calamitous occurrences, and have been freed from all 
other than a slightrecoil of the pecuniary evils which 
have been seen to press so heavily in other regions. 
When adverting to the complicated connexions that bind 
together the pecuniary interests of Commercial States, 
having large exchanges with each other, the reaction 
from abroad has been less felt than might have been 
expected, and has brought with it no results afflictive to 
the community, or inauspicious to the regular operations 
of the Government. ‘The public obligations have all 
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been punctually fulfilled, without any increase of the 
public burdens; and the national revenue, which derives 
no aid from the existence of direct taxes, or internal du- 
ties of any kind, but restsupon the Customs almost ex- 
clusively, has been unusually abundant in the sums re- 
| alized for the year drawing to a close, and promises to 


| be fully adequate to meet every stated head of the pub- 


lic expenditure, including the sums annually devoted to 


| the extinguishment of the debt, for the year that is to 


come. This substantial prosperity, the result of the ge- 
neral industry fostered by good laws, and a just economy 
in the public administration—laws which, by enlarging” 
the home demand for the productions of the soil, have 
aided in supplying deficiencies in the foreign demand, 
and which, by superadding to exports the results of ma- 
nnfacturing to those ofagricultural labor, have tended to 
open new avenues to external traffic—this state of the 
country, in its fiancial resources and concerns for the 
year, will be seen in the recapitulations that follow. They 
will consist, First of the amount of moneys paid into the 
Treasury in 1826, and in the year preceding ; and the 
Expenditures for those two years : Next, of the state of 
the Public Debt, and the portions of it that have been 
paid off ; which will be seen to exceed the sums regu- 
larly appropriated by law for that purpose within the 
year: and, lastly, of the estimates of the public Revenue 
and Expenditure for the year 1827. 
I. Of the Public Revenue and Expenditure of the years 
1825 and 1826. 

‘The nett revenue which accrued from duties on im- 
ports and tonnage, during the year 1825, amounted 
(See statement A) to $24,358,202 57 


The actual receipts into the Treasury 
from all sources, during the year 1825, 
amounted to 

Viz: 

Customs,(Statement A) $20,098,713 45 

Public Lands, (Stat. D) 1,216,099 56 

Dividends on stock in 
the Bank of the United 
States, arrears of inter- 
nal duties and direct 
taxes, and incidental re- 
cepts, (Statement F) 

Repayments of advan- 
ces made inthe War De- 
partment, for services or 
supplies, prior to the Ist 
of July, 1815, 

Loan of five millions, 
under the act of Con- 
gress, of the 26th of 
May, 1824, 

Making, with the ba- 
lance in the Treasury on 
the ist of January, 1825, 
of 


"96,840,858 02 


482,134 69 


43,919 32 


5,000,000 00 


1,946,597 13 


An aggregate of 

The actual expendi- 
tures of the U. States, 
on all accounts, during 
the year 1825, amount- 
ed (Statement F) to 

Viz : 

Civil, diplomatic, and 
miscellaneous, 

Military service, in- 
cluding fortifications, ord- 
nance, Indian Depart- 
ment, Revolutionary and 


$28,787,455 15 


23,585,804 72 


2,748,544 89 


é 
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military pensions, arm- 
ing the Militia, and ar- 
rearges prior to the first 
of January, 1817, 

Naval service, includ- 
ing the gradual increase 
of the Navy, 

Public Debt, 


$5,692,031 19 


3,049,083 86 
12,095,344 78 

Leaving à balance in 
the Treasury, on the Ist 
of January, 1826, of $5,201,650 43 


‘The difference, amounting to $82,411 35, between this 


balance and that stated in the last annual report from the | 


Treasury, which was $5,254,061 78, is owing to the 
balance last year having been given as an estimate only. 
Actual settlement has fixed it at the sum now stated. 


The actual receipts into the Treasury, during the three | 


are estimated to have 
$19,585,952 50 


first quarters of the year 1826, 
amounted to 
Viz: 

Customs, $18,031,426 86 

Public lands, (Stat. G) 1,053,961 29 

Dividends on stock in 
the Bank of the United 
States, 

Arrears of internal du- 
ties and direct taxes, and 
incidental receipts, (Stat. H.) 80,492 72 

Repayments of advan- 
ces made in the War 
Department, for servi- 
ces or supplies, prior to ‘ 
the first of July, 1815, 17,551 63 

And the actual receipts into the Trea- 
sury, during the fourth quarter of the 
year, are estimated at 


402,500 00 


6,300,000 00 
Making the total estimated receipts 

into the Treasury during the year 1826, $25,885,932 50 
And with the balance in the Trea- 

sury on the 31st of December, 1825, of 5,201,650 43 


An aggregate of 
The expenditures of 
the three first quarters 
of the year 1826, are es- 
timated to have amount- 
ed (StatementI) to 


€$1,087,582 93 


$18,714,226 66 


Viz: 
Civil, diplomatic, and 
miscellaneous, 2,029,351 55 
Military service, in- 


cluding fortifications, grd- 
nance, Indian Depart- 
ment, Revolutionary, and 
Military Pensions, arming 
the Militia, and arrear- 
ages prior to the first of 
January, 1817, 

Naval service, includ- 
ing the gradual increase 
of the Navy, 

Public Debt, 

And the. expenditures 
of the fourth quarter are 
estimated at 


5,266,980 93 


3,321,332 79 
8,096,581 39 


5,947,817 30 


a Viz: 
Civil, diplomatic, snd 


miscellaneous, - 840,000,000 


i Military service, in- 

i cluding fortifications, ord- 

i nance, Indian Depart. 

iment, Revolutionary and 

i Military Pensions, arm- 

‘ing the militia, and ar- 

| rearages prior to the ist 

of January, 1817, 

Naval service, includ- 

| ing the gradual increase 

i of the Navy, 900.000 00 

i Public Debt, 2,914,817 30 

| Making the total expenditure of the 

| year 1826, 


$1,293,000 00 


$24,662,043 96 


And leaving in the Treasury, on the 
first of January, 1827, an estimated ba- 
lance of 


6,425,538 97 


1 


Should the estimate of receipts for the fourth quarter 
| prove to be correct, the total amount of receipts for the 
| year 1826, will have exceeded the total estimates pre- 
sented to Congress last year by a sum approaching four 
hundred thousand dollars. 
OF the balance of $6,425,538 97, stated, by estimate, 
as that which will be in the Treasury on the first of Ja- 
nuary, 1827, itis proper to remark, that it will be sub- 
ject to the following charges : 1. The balances of un- 
applied appropriations which will remain to be satisfied 
after the first of January, 1827, amounting, by estimate, 
to 3,425,000. 2. About one million of dollars in funds, 
| not at present effective, as particularly explained (page 
18) in the last annual report. 3. The reservation 0 
$2,000,000, under the fourth section of the Act of Con- 
gress of the 3d of March, 1817, entitled, “An act to pro- 

| vide for the redemption of the Public Debt.” 

| The directions issued last year to the Receivers and 
Collectors of the Public Revenue in all parts of the Unit- 
ed States, not to receive, in any payments made to them, 
bank notes of any of the State Banks of a less denomina- 
tion than five dollars, continue in full force, and are lend- 
ing their aid in discountenancing the circulation of small 
notes, and substituting in their stead a greater proportion 
of the metallic medium. 


| UW. Ofthe Public Debi. 
| That the precise nature and amount of the funded debt 
| of the United States as it exists at the present time may 
| be seen, the several descriptions of debt of which it is 
| composed, with the periods at which they were contract- 
| ed, and are redeemable, will be stated. 
| The aggregate amount of the debt on the first ọf Oc- 
| tober last, (statement No. 3,) was 75,923,151 dollars, 47 
| cents. This sum includes the remnant of the debt of the 
Revolution, amounting to $13,296,247 70, at an interest 
| of three per cent ; and the sam of $7,000,000 subscribed. 
| to the Bank of the United States: the United States 
| owning an equal amount of the shares of the Bank. 
| These sums, making together $20,296,247 70, are both 
| redeemable at the pleasure of the Government. 

The remainder of the debt has been contracted since 
| the first of January, 1812, and consists of the sums that 
| follow, redeemable at the dates that follow. 
| 1. The sum of $11,254,197 46, at six per cent. being 
| the residue unpaid of the loan under the Act of the 8th of 
| February, 1813, and redeemable in 1826. ; 
| 9, The sum of $13,096,542 90, at six per cent. being 
| the residue unpaid of loans made in 1814, and redeemable 
i in 1827. 


3. The sum of $9,490,099 10, at six percent. being . 


‘the residue unpaid of loans made in 1815, and redeema- 
ible in 1828. ; 

| 4. The sum of $769,668 08, at an interest of four and 
vahalf percent. being one half of the six per cent. stock 
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of 1815, exchanged under the act of Congress of the 3d 
of March, 1825, and redeemable in 1829. 

5. "Che sum of $769,668 08, at an interest of four and 
a half percent. being the other half of the six per cent. 
stock exchanged as above, and redeemable in 1830. 
"These two last enumerated sums were set down last year by į 
estimate at $792,569 44, respectively. The accounts of | 
the Commissioners of Loans having since been adjusted, 
the true amounts are ascertained to be as now exhibited. | 

6. Thesum of $18,901 59, at five per cent. being the | 
one third part of the sum of $56,704 77, issued in ex- 
change for the six per cent. stocks of 1813,. 1814, and 
1815, under the act of the 20th of April, 1822, and re- | 
deemable in 1831. | 

7. Thesum of $18,901 59, at five per cent. being one | 
other third part of the sum subscribed as above stated, 
and redeemable in 1832. 

8. The sum of $10,000,000, at four and a half per 
cent. being stock borrowed under the Acts of the 24th 
and 26th of May, 1824, of the Bank of the United States, 
one half to pay the Florida claims, the other half to pay 
off the six per cent. stock of 1812, and redeemable in 1832. 

9. The sum of $999,999 13, at five per cent. being the 
stock created by the Act of Congress of May the 15th, 
1820, and redeemable in 1832. 

10. The sum of $18,901 59, at five percent. being 
the rernaining third, subscribed under the Act of April 
the 20th, 1822, and redeemable in 1833. 

11. The sum of $2,227,363 97, at four and a half per 
cent. being one half of the amount subscribed in exchange 
for six per cent. stock of 1815, under the Act of May the 
26th, 1824, and redecmable in 1833. 

12, The sum of $2,297,363 98, at four and a half per 
cent. being the other half subscribed under the Act last 
above stated, and redeemable in 1834. 

13. Thesum of $4,735,296 30, at five per cent. being 
the amount of stock issued under the act of March the 
3d, 1821, and redeemable in 1835. 

By the foregoing enumeration it appears 

that the amount of debt redeemable at 

the periods specified is 
That the amount redeemable at the plea- 

sure of the Government is - 


$55,626,903 77 


20,296,247 70 


Making the total amount of the funded 
debt on the first of October, 1826 75,923,151 47 


This amount will be reduced by a pay- 
ment to bemade on the first of January, i 
1827, so as to stand on that day at - 73,920,844 76} 


‘The amount of Treasury notes outstanding on the first | 
of October, 1826, is estimated (No. 4,) at $15,040 ; and 
the amount of Mississippi stock unredeemed on that day, 
including awards not applied for (No. 5,) at $7,400 17. 

Ht will next be proper to state the operations that have 
been bad in relation to the debt since the last annual re- 
port from this Department. In that report it was stated 
that the unpaid loans of 1813, bearing an interest of six 
per cent. amounted to the sum of $16,270,797 24 ; the | 
whole of which was redeemable in 1826. It was thought 
to be incumbent upon the Department to recommend to 
the consideration of Congress such provision for paying | 
off this sum during the year 1826, as, in the judgment of 
the Department, gave promise of being most advanta- | 
geous. The exhibition, in detail, of the entre public 
debt, as contained above, serves to show that consider- | 


| the documents transmitted. 


able savings in interest had heretofore accrued to the : 
nation oy exchanges effected under the authority of Con- 

gress, of stock bearing an interest of six per cent. for | 
stock bearing a lower interest ; or by loans, under the ! 
same authority; for the purpose of paying off portions of | 
the debt contracted at six per cent. when the time for, 
redemption had arrived, by the creation of new debt to ` 


the same amount, subject to an interest of less than six 
percent. Under the sanction of past legislative appro- 
bátion of this economical process in relation to the debt, 
it was recommended that a loan should be authorized for 
1826, tothe amount of nine millions of dollars, redeema- 
ble in 1829 and 1830, at a rate of interest not exceeding 
five per cent. to extinguish this debt of sixteen millions 
and upwards, bearing an interest of six per cent. which 
the Government was thus at liberty to extinguish in 1826, 
provided it had the means. Nine millions, it was believ- 
ed, would have formed asum adequate to this operation, 
in conjunctionwith the other means which it was supposed 
the Treasury would probably have had at command for 
the service of the debt in 1826. There is reason to 
think, from the prices which the public stocks bore 
in the course of the last Winter, and subsequently to 
the Winter, that, had Congress sanctioned a loan 
to that amount, the efforts to obtain it would not have 
proved unsuccessful, and the whole of the stock in ques- 
tion have consequently been paid off. But, as no loan 
was authorized, it became the duty of the Department to 
proceed otherwise in its measures for extinguishing as 
large a portion of this six per cent. stock, redeemable 
within the year, as the means of the Treasury, without 
the aid of the loan, rendered practicable. This was ac- 
cordingly done in the manner following : The stock con- 
sisted of the residue unpaid, amounting to $5,064,732 65, 
of the loan of seven millions five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, under the act of the.second of August, 1813 ; and of 
the residue unpaid, amounting to $11,254,197 46, of the 
loan of sixteen millions, under the act of February the 
eighth, 1813. The former of these balances was wholly 
paid off with the moneys which the Treasury had at its 
disposal on the first of last July. As regards the latter, 
the Commissioncrs of the Sinking Fund, at a meeting 
held on the 27th of September, resolved that two millions 
of dollars should be applied towards its reduction at the 
end of the present year. The holders of this stock, to an 
amount representing two millions of dollars, have, accord- 
ingly, bad notice that, on the first of January, 1827, they 
will receive payment of the whole of the principal sum 
specified in their certificates. By the terms under which 
this loan, of the 8th of February, 1815, was contracted, 
it became redeemable at the pleasure of the United 
States after the thirty-first of December, 1825, by the re- 
imbursement of the whole sum which stood credited to 
any proprietor of the stock at the time when the reim- 
bursement took place. It followed, that, in paying off 
any portion of this loan, no partial payments could be 
made to the holder of a certificate, but that he was enti- 
tled to receive its full and absolute amount without deduc- 
tion ; and, also, the full amount of all other certificates of 
this particular stock, of which he was at the same time 
owner. Tt, therefore, became necessary, as no prefer- 
ence could be shown to one public creditor over another, 
to determine, by lot, the numbers of the certificates to be 
redeemed, until their aggregate amount should represent 
the sum intended to be paid off ; and such was the plan 
pursued. ‘The precise mode in which it was carried into 
effect will be seen by an explanatory paper (L) among 
This resort to chance termi- 
nated in giving a small excess over the sum wanted ; so 
that the sum to be paid off on the first of January amounts, 
in exact figures, to $2,002,306 71. 

It may be proper to mention, that the unpaid six per 
cents. of 1813 were stated last year at $16,270,797 24, 
when the true amount was $16,316,599 96. The differ- 
ence was included in the four and a half per cent. stock, 
under the act of March the 3d, 1825, since ascertained to 
have belonged to the stock of 1813. It should be further 
mentioned, that the three per ecnts. were stated last 
year at $15,296,231 45; to which have been added this 
year, $16 25, since issued for interest on the old register’ 
ed debt, under the act of the 12th June, 1798. 
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After the proposed payment of $2,002,306 71, shall 
have been made on the Ist of January, the funded debt 
will have been reduced from $80,985,537 72, its amount 
last year, to $73,920,844 76, the amount at which it will 
stand on the Ist of January, 1827. It hence appears, 
that the means which the Treasury was found to possess 
for the reduction of the principal of the debt within the 
year 1826, using those means as largely as could be justi- 
fied, and as the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
thought proper to sanction, amounted to $7,067,039 36 ; 
and that this sum has served to extinguish by so much 
the unpaid six per cent. loans of 1813, amounting, as by 
statement in the annual report of December last, to 
$16,270,797 24. The payment of interest upon the whole 
debt within the year, will have amounted, by the close of 
the last quarter, to $3,944,359 33, making in the whole, 
principal and interest, applied to the debt in 1826, 
$11,011,398 69. 

Of the foregoing sum of $75,920,844 76, of which the 
debt will consist on the 1st of January, 1827, $31,838,- 
532 75 willbe at aninterest of six per cent. ; $12,792,- 
000 20 atan interest of five per cent.; $15,994,064 11 
atan interest of four and a half per cent. ; and $13,296,- 
247 70 the remnant of the Revolutionary debt, at an 
interest of three percent. 

Tt remains to offer such suggestions, connected with 
the debt for the year ensuing, as a proyident regard to 
the public resources is thought to point out, It is seen 
from the recitals that have preceded, that much the larg- 
est part of the debt exists at present in stock of six per 
cent. Thisis the highest rate of interest which is paid 
by the Government. It is conceived to be higher than it 
is proper should be paid, unless where demanded by the 
public faith. The time and concomitant circumstances 
which characterized the creation of this part of the debt, 
necessarily burdened it with so heavy a rate of interest ; 
but that, with the ample resources, the unquestioned se- 
curity, and the exalted credit of the Government, it 
should continue to pay it, where the option concurs with 
the presumed ability to shake it off, seems no longer war- 
rantable. Of the whole sum, approaching thirty-two 
millions of dollars, which stands at this interest, nine mil- 
lions have been redeemable within the present year. 
Thirteen millions will become redeemable on the first of 
January, 1827 ; and nine millions on the first of January, 
1828.  Fractions.are dropped inthe recapitulation. “The 
advantage to the nation of converting by loans, or by ex- 
changes, as large a portion as possible of this part of the 
debt, into debt that shall be charged with a lower inter- 
est, appears to be so obvious, that the expediency of re- 
commending to. Congress the proper measures to effect 
it, again suggests itself as an incumbent obligation upon 
the Department. It is not overlooked, that the probabil- 
ity of obtaining a loan for this purpose, diminishes, other 
things remaining equal, as we are brought nearer to the 
time proposed for its redemption. But the prospect of 
obtaining it is still believed to be sufficient to justify the 
endeavor. Itis, therefore, respectfully recommended, 
that authority be given by law, and at an early period of 
the session, to borrow the sum of sixteen millions of dol- 
lars, at arate of interest not to exceed five per cent., to 
be redeemable at the pleasure of the United States, in 
equal portions, in 1629 and 1830. These yearsare fixed 
as the periods of redemption for the reason that operated 
last year.; namely, that, under the present arrangement of 
the entire debt, only a very small portion of it (less than 
one million of dollars) becomes redeemable in either of 
those years. Should sucha loan succeed, it would pay 
off at once more than one half of all the stock at six per 

“eent: thereby producing a clear saving tothe nation ofat 
Teastonė per cent. on a capital of sixteen millions of dol- 
Jars for two years; and- for a longer period on a part of 
that capital. “The residue of the six per cent. steck, 


amounting to $15,838,532 75, would await the application 
of the disposable means of the Treasury during the years 
1827 and 1828. Whether those means would prove suffi- 
cient for its complete reduction within those years, de- 
pends upon events that cannot be accurately foreknown. 
All that can be remarked is, that, to the full extent of the 
ability of the Treasury, the means would be applied ; and 
at the periods of time best adapted to the exigencies of 
the public service, under the directions of the Sinking 
Fund act, and the lights of past experience at the Trea- 
sury. If, nevertheless, a part of this residue of the six 
per cent. stock should be found uncxtinguished on the ar- 
rival of the year 1829, as probably would be the case, the 
obligation of paying it off then, would constitute neither ob- 
jection nor inconvenience to the measure ofa loan upon the 
terms proposed. It is consequently believed, that, under 
all views of the subject, the measure would give promise 
of public advantage. Such a law as is recommended 
being passed, and its execution confided to the discretion 
of the Executive, that discretion would be exerted to en- 
sure the accomplishment of its object, regarding both the 
time of obtaining the loan and its conditions, ina manner 
the most satisfactory. 


Ill. Estimate of ihe Public Revenue and Expenditure, 
for 1827. 


The importation of foreign articles into the United 
States, in 1825, was larger than common, having amount- 
ed, as by the statements transmitted to Congress on the 
thirtieth of last March, to more than#inety-six millions of 
dollars invalue. This exceeded, by about sixtecn mil- 
lions of dollars, the average value of importations for the 
three years preceding. The excess was larger than could 
be justified by the mere gradually increasing demand of 
the country, through its increasing populousness, for fo- 
reign supplies, and could only have proceeded from the 
influence of those accidental and temporary causes, 
which, in commercial countries, are always affecting the 
operations of trade. A supply so redundant for one year, 
might have been expected, by thenatural reflux of these 
operations, to be followed by supplies more limited for 
the year succeeding. On this account, as well as through 
other causes that were adverted to in the annual report 
of last December, the probability of there being a falling 
off in the value of the importations of 1826, as compared 
with those of 1825, was intimated, and has been the fact. 
The whole importations, for 1826, have amounted, from 
the returns and estimates at present before the Treasury, 
to about eighty-five millions of dollars in value. The 
whole of the exports, for the same time, to about seven- 
ty-eight millions. Of the imports, about eighty millions 
have been carried in American vessels; and of the ex- 
ports, about seventy millions. Of the latter, about fifty- 
three millions consisted of the productions of the United 
States, and the remainder of foreign productions. The 
diminished value of importations, for 1826, has obviously 
arisen, in some degree, from the fall of prices in those 
countries of Europe, from which the largest quantity of 
manufactured articles are sent to the United States ; and 
gives countenance to the opinion, that the decrease in 
quantity has not been in proportion to the decrease in 
value. 1f indeed, the comparative amount and value of 
exports be assumed, asthe measure of a correct judg- 
ment upon this point, it would even lead to the inference. 
that, as regards some of the principle articles of importa- 
tion into the United States, for 1826, there has been no 
decrease in quantity, as compared with the importations 
of 1825. The value of exports from the United States, 
for 1825, exhibits a greater excess over those of 1826, 
than is seen in the imports ; yet, in some of the chief ar- 
ticles of export, the records of the Treasury attest that 
the quantity, as faras yet known, was greater in 1826. 
In 1825, the export of cotton was one hundred and se- 
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venty-six millions of pounds. 
dred and ninety-two millions. The value of the latter, 
or larger quantity, was twenty-four millions of dollars. 
The value of the former, or smaller quantity, was thirty- 
six millions. In like manner, the quantity of flour export- 
ed in 1826 was greater than in 1825, whilst the value was 
less, though notin the same proportion as with cotton. The 
game is true of rice. The export of flour in 1826, was, in 
quantity, 858,360 barrels, in value, 4,139,063 dollars. In 
1825 it was 813,906 barrels; and, in value, $4,212,127 
The exports of rice, in 1826, was 110,635 tierces, in 
quantity, and 1,909,227 dollars in value. Tn 1825 it was 
97,0145 tierees, in quantity, and 1,925,243 dollars in value. 
Tt may bè proper to subjoin, that of the export of cotton 
in 1825, between nine and ten millions of pounds were 
of the sea-island cotton, and of the export of 1826, be- 
tween six and seven millions. Of tobacco, the quantity 
exported, as well as its value, rose higher in 1825, than 
in 1826. But in 1826 the export of tobacco, though 
considerably less than that of 1824, in quantity, was 
greater invalue. ‘The comparative amounts, in quantity 
and value, for the three years, stands thus: for 1825, 
75,984 hogsheads, and $6,115,623 ; for 1826, 59,780 hogs- 
heads, and 5,322,964 dollars ; for 1824, 77,883 hogsheads, 
and 4,885,566 dollars. Taking the three years, there- 
fore, it appears that the quantity exported was greatest 
in 1824, and the value least. 

It would be desirable, with a view to judge accurately 
of the effects of the tariff upon the importations of foreign 
merchandise, to ascertain the fluctuations from year to 
year in the quantity of such importations. This cannot 
be done at present, so far as any official or satisfactory 
standard at the Treasury is concerned. The returns of 
the Collectors of the Customs in relation to goods which 
pay duty ad valorem, have, hitherto, fixed nothing but 
their value ; and it is known, that goods subject to duty 
under this form, comprehend much the largest class of 
foreign importations. Measures have been pyt in train, 
for ascertaining, henceforth, as far as practicable, the en- 
tire quantity of goods subject to this description of duty, 
as well as the value. But even when time shall have ma- 
tured these measures and exhibited their results, they 
will furnish no standard of comparison as to the quantity 
of importations prior to their adoption. The information 
will, however, become useful after the lapse of a few 
years, in its bearing upon the course and developments 
of our home industry and foreign trade, showing how 
each, under wise principles adapted to each, may ad- 
vance co-equally ; how the channels and the objects of 
the latter may shift under the 
without any loss, but with gain in effective national re- 
sults—results operating upon the most extensive inte- 
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In 1826, it was one hun- | superadds another and distinctive one in the constant de- 


sire of the Government, as manifested in their permanent 
laws, and emphatically in their recent treaties, to carry it 
on freed from all restrictions upon navigation, as well 
as upon the most enlarged principles, and the most entire 
reciprocity, in all other respects. If these principles, of 
which the United States have largely set the example, ` 
were practised upon more universally by nations, and to 
the extent uniformly proposed by this Government to 
their acceptance, the fact might be more important in its 
influence upon general trade, and upon that of each na- 
tion in particular, than abstract declarations illustrative 
or commendatory of them. 

The value of cotton goods subject to ad valorem duty 
imported into the United States in 1826, was, as far as at 
present ascertained, $8,905,316. The value of the same 
description of goods imported in 1825, was, $12,509,516. 
The value of woollen goods, subject to ad valorem duty, 
imported in 1826, was $7,445,493. The value of the same 
description of goods imported in 1825, was $11,392,264, 
But, as already intimated, this difference in value cannot 
he relied upon as a safe test of the difference in quantity. 
There are seasons when it would be peculiarly mislead- 
ing, and the present is believed to be one of them. The 
duties on each description of these manufactures were 
calculated on the prices which each respectively bore at 
the places of exportation, during the respective years ; 
and, the great fall in prices in 1826, will undoubtedly 
serve to account, in part, for the difference in the aggres 
gate value of the two importations, Further elucidation 
will be afforded to the point when it is added, that, al- 
though the value of cotton manufactures imported in 
1826, stands below those imported in 1825, in the pro- 
portion stated, it exceeds the value of the same kind of 
manufactures imported during either of the two years 
preceding, viz : 1824 and 1823. The same is not true 
of the woollen manufactures. The value of the latter 
paying duty ad valorem imported in 1826, is found, from 
the returns as yet before the ‘Treasury, to be below the 
value of the same kind of importations for 1824 and 1823 
though the difference is far less considerable than be- 
tween their value in 1826 and 1825 ; nor, is it known at 
this Departinent, what may have been the comparative 
value of woollen goods, at the places of exportation, dur- 
ing the four consecutive years indicated. ‘The valuation 


| of merchandise, constituting the total aggregate of our 


forcign trade, isalways made at the port or place of ship- 
ment, abd the rule applies, consequently, both ways ; 
that is, to all articles of export as well as import, thereby 


advance of the former, | freeing it from objections, to which it might otherwise be 


open. The mode of valuing is, in effect, as follows : the 
party making the shipment annexes the value to the ma- 


rests, and enriching to the greatest mass of numbers, orj nifest or list of articles; superadding his oath, that it is the 


how, under the growth of the one, the other is at all des- 


true value according to their actual cost, or according to 


tined to become disadvantageously and lastingly abridg-| the value which they truly bear, at the port, and time 
ed. The beneficial parts of thesé consequences are | of shipment. This oath is taken under the. supervision 
looked to with confidence and hope, from the tariff, as | of the Collectors as regards exports, and under that of 


well from our own experience thus far, as from that of | our Consuls, or other commercial or substituted agency 


other nations of the world distinguished by high degrees 
of opulence and civilization, and where both have rested 
upon durable, rather than transitory foundations—foun- 
dations that have been carefully laid, in applying the 
home industry to the multiplied operations of manufac- 
turing art, no less than to the tillage of the soil and in 
making the accumulated productions of both the basis of 
a great foreign trade. But facts, that may shed a distinct 
light upon the whole subject, should be sedulously col- 
lected, to serve, if need be, as the ground work to us of a 
more perfect system of legislation, in relation to a course 
of policy so closcly interwoven with the interests and 
character of the social state, and with the national pros- 
perity and power. The foreign trade of the United 
States, to its inherent causes fer progressive extension, 


abroad, as regards imports. Some other formalities are 
observed under our laws, particularly in relation to im- 
ports ; but they are all in aid of the chief provision here 
stated. 

The articles of Americaa manufacture exported from 
the United States in 1826, will, it is believed, be found to 
exceed six millions of dollars in value. The particular 
kinds of manufacture which have made up this profitable 
and growing branch of the exporttrade, will be presented 
in detail, and their total value ascertained with more pre- 
cision, in the general statistical tables now in course of 
preparation, under the act of the 10th of February 
1820; which will be transmitted to Congress at as early 
a day as their voluminous nature will allow. Of the 
amount of American manufactures produced fur con- 
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sumption within the United States during the year, it is social and public prosperity ; in carrying to the highest 
impossible to speak with exactness; but, from indica- | attainable pitch, our riches, our happiness, our power. 
tions that cannot deceive, it is evident that it is large ; so | A policy short of this, belongs not to a free and intelli- 
large, that the amount exported would sink to a level be- | gent People, surrounded, by the bounty of Providence 
low all comparison withit. The surest guide to our be- j with varieties of climate and territory, fostering inchina- 
lief, under this head, is, that, in those branches which | tions and aptitudes for variety in human employments 
have at length been enabled, through a provident legis- | by an exuberance of mineral and fossil, no less than of 
lation, to stand up against that overwhelming competi- | agricultural wealth ; by vast waters flowing through this 
tion of pre-established excellence and capital from | territory that serve as natural highways, and ‘supply the 
abroad, which must otherwise have kept down, forever, | fund for artificial ones, affording pre-eminently hoa 
their first attempts ; the article can now be had cheaper | nexion with that mighty agent in navigation a in me- 
in price, as well as better in quality, than the same article | chanics, the steam power, the means and inducements 
from abroad, as it was seen in our markets, prior to the | for an universal and rapid transfer of the products of la- 
efficient protection afforded to our own. Hence, the | bor from hand to hand, whether they consist of commo- 
apprehensions of monopoly pass away. Hence, the cer- | dities of useful and ingenious workmanship from the re- 
tainty that competition at home will bring down prices, | positories of art, or of harvests from the fields of na- 
eventually, if pot immediately, whilst it creates and dif- | ture; by all the elements and attributes, in fine, geo- 
fuses new wealth at home ; labor being the foundation of | graphical, political, and moral, of a great empire. The 
wealth, and producing and disseminating it more univer- | foundations of such a policy, once securely laid in that 
sally, and in higher degrees, in proportion as it exists un- | legislative assistance to our manufactures, without which 
der diversified forms, and in full activity. It is then that | they must struggle in vain against those of other coun- 
the farmer, the artisan, and the merchant, give support to | tries long and thoroughly established, an advantage not 
each other, each enlarging the occupations and the gains |inherent, but adventitious, yetan overpowering advan- 
of each; the State, meanwhile, reaping the fruits in fis- | tage ; and, as already proved in some articles of nation- 
cal prosperity and political power. As regards the cotton | al importance to which we have afforded efficient pro- 
manufactories of the country, there are grounds for sup- | tection, we shall have nothing to fear for the future. 
posing that they now make a call for full one-fourth part | Then, and only then, shall we be raised up to a level in 
of all the raw cotton grown im- the United States. Au-|thisrespect with other countries ; then, and only then, 
thentic information, as to the exact quantity, is not, in- | shall we stand in a position of equality to listen to doc- 
deed, possessed at the Treasury ; but, as an approxima- | trines, right enough it may be in themselves, but of 
tion, itis believed that the above proportion may be ta- | which others have never accorded us the benefit, or 
ken, without the hazard of essential error. It is gratify- | thought of holding up as doctrines for reciprocal prac- 
ing to add, that those parts of the United States, where | tice, even with numerous safeguards and reservations, 
manufacturing establishments, of all kinds, flourish most, | until their own manufactures, in all branches that con- 
exhibit an animated industry, an orderly aspect, and an | duced to national resources and power, had acquired, 
increasing population. Towns and villages are seen ra- | through ages of experience, of capital, and of skill, a 
pidly to rise up in such districts, in resorting to which, | stability not to be shaken. 

the rural population of the vicinity find ready and pro-| A resolution passed the House of Representatives in 
fitable sales for the various productions of farming enter-| May, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to cause 
prise and labor. Itis believed, that, as these establish- | to be prepared a well digested Manual, containing the 
ments shall rear themselves up, under adequate encou- | best practical information that could be collected, on the 
ragement, inaugmented numbers and importance, a cor-| growth and manufacture of silk, adapted to the different 
responding activity in foreign trade will become their | parts of the Union, containing, also, such facts and. ob- 
concornitant, in the same portions of country ; since, be- | servations in relation to the growth and manufacture of 
sides the trade in exports, to which, after supplying, to | silk in other countries, as might be useful; and that the 
their full.share, the home demand, they open the way, | same should be laid before Congress~at the commence- 
and which will not fail to bring its proper returns onthe | ment of their present session. Steps were taken, with- 
broad scale of exchanges, the very existence of manu- | out loss of time, to obtain the information contemplated . 
factures, as they assume great variety and reach perfec- | by the resolution, as wellfrom all parts of this country as 
tion, superinduces the necessity of constantly bringing | from Europe. But, from the scope which the subject 
into the country new varieties of ingredients, as subsidia- | was found to assame, all the information expected under 
ry tothem. $o wide, so full of dependence upon all/inquiries that have been instituted, has not: yet got to 
oiher kinds of labor, not only of our own, but of other! hand; nor will it now be practicable to have jt digested 
regions, is this great department of national industry. | and arranged, even should it all be received, by the time 
So certainly do its multifarious and beneficial operations | designated. The resolution will continue to command 
in large, refined, and busy communities, perpetually re- | every attention, and be finally acted upon as soon as may 
act upon all the other departments ; so.quick are the al- | be compatible with the accomplishment of its interesting 
ternations of consumption and supply, and over so greata | objects. A branch of-industry that may be turned to so 
surface of things do both spread themselves, in such | many purposes useful and ornamental, and which minis- 
communities. Tt cannot escape attention, that the por-/ters to the wealth of nations with so little cost in the 
tions of our country, for the most part, answering to | material on which itis originally founded, as well as in 
these remarks, or to some of them, are not favored, or | the species of labor that is applied toit, naturally merit- 
favored in but a slight degree, with the capacity of pro-| ed, as it has received, all the attention which the terms 
ducing those immense and exhaustless treasures of the | and spirit of the above resolution bespeak, 

soil spoken of in this paper. For the absence of them, l The value of importations for the year, giving the basis 
their inhabitants, in part, seek compensation in pursuing | of the impost revenue rather than their quantity, it fol- 
artificial modes and combinations of industry, which take | lows, that, as the value of those for 1826 has fallen below 
these- treasures as.a substratum; by which the great ithe value of those for 1825, so will also the revenue from 
scheme of national advancement-is to be seen in its true | this source be Jess. The amount of duties secured by 
component parts.in our Union ; parts naturally destined | bonds on merchandise imported during the three first 
to mike up one systematic whole, where the plough, the | quarters of the present year, is estimated at 21,250,000 . 
loom; and the ship, will each bave its appropriate sphere, | dollars. The amount that will probably accrue during 
in raising toa proper-elevation, the entire fabric of our | the last quarteris estimated at about 4,250,000 dollars, 
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making for the whole year 25,500,000 dollars. The lan- 
guid state ofthe tea trade for 1826, a trade always so pro- 
ductive in revenue when it flourishes, has lent its aid, in 
conjunction with the fall of prices abroad, in diminishing 
the accruing amount from the Customs during the year. 
Some revival of this valuable trade, valuable under fiscal 
and commercial views, and from its tendency to encourage 
more largely the taste for an innocent and wholesome 
drink, in place of those that are neither valuable, even 
under moral views, may perhaps be anticipated in 1827. 
It may also be presumed, that the extensive depression 
of prices witnessed in Europe in 1826, will not have place 
upon a similar scale in 1827. Nevertheless, with the cau- 
ses, little likely, in their combination at least, to he mark- 
ed by speedy repetition, that have operated to lower the 
accruing reyenue from the Customs for the current year 
below that of the year preceding, there is every reason 
for supposing that it will exceed the revenue arising from 
this source during any one of the four years that imme- 
diately preceded 1825, and even go beyond the amount 
received in that year; though not the amount that ac- 
cruedin that year. This fact will be entitled to its pro- 
per weight in determining to what extent the regulations 


of the present tariff are likely to bring injurious inroads, 


upon the commercial revenue of the nation. 

The debenture bonds issued for drawbacks during the 
three first quarters of the present ycar, amounted to 
$3,840,869 10. ‘This is less by $ 648,841 19, than those 
issued during the corresponding period of 1825. ‘The 
amount of those outstanding on the thirtieth of Septem- 
ber last, and chargeable upon the revenue for the next 
year, was $1,294,310 94, which is less by $564,004 70, 
than was chargeable on the same day in 1825, upon the 
revenue of 1826. ‘The deduction in the shape of draw- 
backs from the accruing revenue of 1826, will therefore 
perhaps exceed five millions of dollars. 

The amount of duty bonds in suit on the S0th of Septem- 
ber, was $4,007,882 76. This isa large sum, exceed- 
ing, by $1,020,535 54, the sum that was in suit on the 
same day inthe year preceding. The excessis in a great 
degree to be accounted for by the fraudulent transactions 
in one or two of the principal cities of the United States 
in relation to imported teas. 

Whilst the impost revenue receivable next year will be 
less than that which accrued in 1825, and has been re- 
ceived, or is still to be received, in 1826, the public 
lands promise to yield next year more than they have 
this. The probability of increased productiveness in this 
branch of revenue, rests on the following grounds. 1. 
The act of the last session, making ‘‘ provision for the 
“extinguishment of the debt to the United States by the 
* purchasers of public lands,” has arrested almost entire- 
ly, for the present year, the payments for lands sold on 
credit. That law will however expire next July, and the 
payments under it will be thrown upon the year 1827. 
2. A considerable quantity of the lands relinguished to 
the United States will, it is expected, be brought into 
market in the course of the next year ; amongst others, 
those at Huntsville, which are valuable, being dispersed 
through a fertile country, occupied by a thriving popula- 


tion. Itis believed that they will sell promptly, and at 
good prices. 3. A large portion of the best of the pub- 
Tic lands in Florida will be offered for sale in 1827. It is 
understood that these lands are in demand, and anticipat- 
ed that they will sell well. On these and other grounds 
it is thought, at present,'that the revenue from the sale of 
the public lands in 1827, will not be over-estimated when 
it is set down at two millions of dollars. The state of the 
Land Office generally, will be seen by a report from the 
officer at the head of that establishment, which accom- 
panied the President’s Message to Congress at the open- 
ing of the session, and will, it is hoped, be found satis- 
factory. 

From the foregoing facts and considerations affecting 
the Customs and Public Lands, it is believed that the 
whole revenue of the United States for 1827, from these 
and other less important sources, may.be estimated at up- 
wards of twenty-three millions of dollars, and that it will 
arise thus : 

From Customs, 

¥rom Public Lands, 

From Bayk Dividends, 

From miscellaneous and incidental re- 
ceipts, 


$ 20,400,000 00 
2,000,000 00 
420,000 00 


$30,000 00 


$ 23,150,000 00 


The expenditures for 1827 are estimated 
as follow, viz : 

Civil, miscellaneous, and diplomatic, 

Military service, including fortifications, 
ordnance, Indian Department, Revolu- 
tionary and Military Pensions, arming 
the Militia, and arrearages prior to the 
first of January, 1817, 

Nayal Service, 

Public Debt, 


$1,826,549 54 


5,646,144 36 
8,230,260 23 
10,000,000 00 


$ 20,702,954 13 
Which will Jeave in the Treasury, on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1827, after satisfying all the demands of that year, 
on the basis of the foregoing calculations, a surplus esti- 
mated at $ 2,447,045 87. This surplus will bea dispo- 
sable surplus, over and above the sum before stated, as 
not in effective funds, and of the two millions of dollars 
to be reserved in the Treasury, under the Sinking Fund 
Act of March the Sd, 1817, 

In the estimate of expenditures for 1827, the annual 
appropriation of $ 500,000 for the gradual increase of the 
Navy, under the actof the 3d of March, 1821, has not 
been inserted, that appropriation expiring with the pre- 
sent year. Whatever renewed sum the wisdom of Con- 
gress may set apart for this effective arm of the public 
defence, will add another item to the list of expenditures 
for the year, and lessen by so much the estimated balance 
atits expiration. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

RICHARD RUSH. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, December 12, 1826. 


ACTS OF THE NINETEENTH CONGRESS 


OF THE 


BNLLBD 


PASSED AT THE SECOND SESSION, WHICH WAS BEGUN AND 


SPTAPBS 3 


HELD AT THB CITY OF WASHINGTON, IN TRE DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA, ON MONDAY, THE FOURTH DAY OF DECEMBER, ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX, AND 
ENDED ON THE THIRD DAY OF MARCH, ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN, 


AN ACT for the relief of the Indigent Sufferers by the 
fire at Alexandria. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the sum of twenty thousand dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for the 
relief of the indigent sufferers by the destructive fire in 
the City of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, to 
be distributed under the direction of the Mayor and Com- 
mon Council of the City of Alexandria, for the imme- 
diate relief of such class of sufferers, and for no other 
burpose. 

Approved : 24th January, 1827. 

AN ACT to provide for taking evidence in the Courts of 
the United States, in certain cases. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representutives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That, whenever a commission shall be issued, by any 
Court of the United States, for taking the testimony of a 
witness or witnesses, at any place within the United 
States, or the Territories thereof, it shall be lawful for 
the Clerk ofany Court of the United States, for the Dis- 
trict or Territory within which such place may be, and he 
is hereby enjoined and required, upon the application of 
either of the parties in the suit, cause, action, or proceed- 
ing, in which such commission shall have been issued, his, 
her, or their agent or agents, to issuc a subpæna or sub- 
penas, for such witness or witnesses, residing or being 
within the said District or Territory, as shall be named m 
the said commission, commanding such witness or wit- 
nesses to appear and testify before the Commissioner or 
Commissioners, in such commission named, at a time and 
place in the subpana to be stated; and if any witness, af- 
ter being duly served with such subpoena, shall refuse or 
neglect to appear, or, after appearing, shall refuse to tes- 
tify. (not being privileged from giving testimony,) such 
refusal or neglect being proved to the satisfaction of any 
Judge of the Court, whose Clerk shall ‘have issued such 
subpoena or subpeenas, he may thereupon proceed to en- 
force obedience to the process, or to punish the disobedi- 
ence, in like manner as any Court of the United States 
may do in case of disobedience to process of sudpana ad 
festificandum, issued by such Court ; and the witness or 
witnesses, in stich cases, shall be allowed the same com- 
pensation as is allowed to witnesses attending the Courts 
of the United States: Provided, That no witness shall be 
required to attend at any place out of the county in 
which he may reside, nor more than forty miles from his 
place of residence, to give his or her deposition, under 


this law. . 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, whenever ei- 


ther of the parties, insuch suit, cause, action, or proceed-} the public surveys, 


Vou Hi--« 


ing, shall apply to any Judge of a Court of the United 

States, in the District or Territory of the United States, 

in which the place for taking such testimony may be, for 

a subpoena duces tecum, commanding the witness, therein 

to be named, to appear and testify, before the said Com- 

missioner or Commissioners, at the time and place in the 
said subpeena to be stated, and also to bring or carry with 
him or her, and produce to such Commissioner or Com- 
missioners, any paper, writing, or written instrument, or 
book, or other documents supposed to be in the posses- 
sion or power of such witness, such Judge, being satisfied 
by the affidavit of the person applying, or otherwise, that 
there is reason to believe that such paper, writing, writ- 
ten instrument, book, or other document, is in the pos- 
session or power of the witness, and that the same, if pro- 
duced, would be competent and material evidence for the 
party applying therefor, may order the Clerk of the Court 
of which he isa Judge to issue such subpæna duces tecum 
accordingly ; and, if such witness, after being duly served 
with such subpena duces tecum, shall fail to produce any 
such paper, writing, written instrument, book, or other 
document, being in the possession or power of such wit- 
ness, and described in such subpena duces tecum, before 
and to such Commissioner or Commissioners, at the time 
and place in such subpeena stated, such failure being 
proved to the satisfaction of the said Judge, he may pro- 
ceed to enforce obedience to the said process of subpana 
duces tecum, or to punish the disobedience, in like manner 
as any Court of the United States may do in case 
of disobedience to a like process, issued by such Court ; 
and, when any such paper, writing, written instrument, 
book, or other document, shall be produced to such 

Commissioner or Commissioners, he or they shall, at the 

cost of the party requiring the same, cause to be made a 

fair and correct copy thereof, or of so much thereof as 

shall be required by either of the parties : Provided, That 
no witness shall be deemed guilty of contempt for diso- 
beying any subpena directed to him by virtue of this act, 
unless his fees for going to, returning from, and one day’s 
attendance at the place of examination, shall be paid or 
tendered to him at the time of the service of the subpena. 

Approved : 24th January, 1827. 

AN ACT concerning the selection of certain lands hereto- 
fore granted by compact to the State of Missouri, for 
Seminaries of Learning. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
‘That it shall be the duty of the President of the United 
States, as soon as may be, to cause to be selected, from 
any of the public lands of the United States in Missouri, 
the sale of which is authorized by law, and in quantities 
not less than a section, according to the divisional lines of 
the seyeral townships of land hereto- 


ji 
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fore secured by compact to the State of Missouri, for the 
purposes ofa Seminary or Seminaries of Learning in that 
State, and to cause one descriptive hst of such selections 
to be filed with the Governor of Missouri, in the office of 
the Secretary of that State ; and another like list to be 
filed in the General Land Office of the United States; 
and the lands so selected shall, immediately thereupon, 
vest in the State of Missouri, according to, and in satis- 
faction of, the abovementioned compact with the United 
States. 
Approved : 24th January, 1827. 


AN ACT to allow-the citizens of the Territory of Michi- 
gan to elect the members of their Legislative Council, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That at the next, and at each succeed- 
ing election of members of the Legislative Council of 
the Territory of Michigan, the qualified electors of the 
said Territory may, instead of choosing twenty-six, as 
heretofore directed, elect thirteen fit persons as their Re- 
presentatives, in the manner, and with the qualifications 
now, or hereafter to be prescribed, by law ; which said 
Re; sentatives, so elected, shall be, and constitute the 
said Legislative Council. And for the purpose of secur- 
ing an equal representation, the Governor and Legisla- 
tive Council of said ‘Territory are hereby authorized and 
‘required to apportion the Representatives, so to be elect- 
ed as aforesaid, among the several counties or districts, 
in the said Territory, in proportion, as near as may be, to 
the whole number of inhabitants, in each county or dis- 
trict, exclusive of Indians, not taxed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Gov- 
crnor and Legislative Council be, and they are hereby, 
authorized, to provide by law, for holding, annually, one 
or more Courts, by one or more.of the Judges of the Su- 

reme Court of said Territory, in each of the counties in 
that part of the Territory Eastward of the Lake Michi- 
gan ; and, also, for the appointment of a Clerk in each 
county, to act as Clerk to the said Court therein ; and, 
further, to prescribe the jurisdiction of said Courts, and 
the powers and duties of the Judge or Judges holding 
the same. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of the Territory of Michigan have, 
and may exercise, the right of appointing the Clerk of 
the said Court, and of removing him at pleasure. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That no member 
of the Legislative Council shall be eligible to any office 
created, or the fees of which were regulated by a law, or 
laws, passed whilst he was a member, during the period 
for which he was elected, and for one year thereafter. 

Sec. 5. And be tt further enacied, That all laws, and 
parts of laws, in so far as the same shall be inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed ; and 
further, that Congress have the right, at any time, to al- 
ter or repeal this act. 

Approved : 29th Jan. 1827. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the payment of the 
Revolutionary and other Pensioners of the. United 
States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, respectively, appropriated towards the milita- 
ry service of the year one -thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven; and- for the objects following, that is to 
sayin ce: ke aa 

7 ‘or the- pensions to the Revolutionary.. Pensioners of 
the United: States, one million two hundred ‘and sixty 
thousand one hundred and eighty-five dollars. 


For the invalid and half-pay pensioners, three hundred. 
and one thousand and fifty-five dollars. 

For pensions to the widows and orphans, twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said sums, 
respectively, shall be paid out of any money in the Trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: January 29, 1827. 


AN ACT to provide for the location of the two townships 
of land reserved for a Seminary of Learning in the 
Territory of Florida, and to complete the location of the 
grant to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Kentucky. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the township of land, reserved in the Dis- 
trictof East Florida, by an act of Congress, approved the 
third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three, for a Seminary of Learning, shall be locat- 
ed East of the Appalachicola river, and may be located in 
sections corresponding with any of the legal divisions into 
which the public lands are authorized to be surveyed, 
so as not to interfere with private land claims, or 
the rights of pre-emption; and the township located 
West of the Appalachicola river, as directed in the 
aforesaid act, so far asit is covered by the claims 
of those entitled to the right of pre-emption, by the 
act approved the twenty-second of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-six, shall be located in 
sections, upon any unappropriated lands in said district of 
country, until the amount taken by said interferences 
shall be satisfied and discharged. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Governor 
and Legislative Council of said Territory shall have power 
to take possession of the lands granted for the use of 
Schools, and fora Seminary of Learning, and to lease the 
same from year to year ; and the money arising from the 
rent of said lands ‘shall be appropriated to the use of 
schools, and the erection of a Seminary of Learning, in 
such manner as they may direct ; and they shall have 
power to pass laws for the preservation of said lands from 
intrusion and trespass, until Florida shall be ad nitted into 
the Union, as a State. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the incorporat- 
ed Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Kentucky shall have the 
power, under the direction of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, of locating so much of the township of land grant- 
ed to the said institution, as has been taken by the claims 
of those who are entitled to the right of pre-emption in 
the Territory of Florida, under the provisions of the act 
aforesaid ; which shall be located in seclions upon any 
unappropriated and unreserved lands, in either of the 
"Perritories of Florida or Arkansas ; which said tracis, 
when so located,shall be disposed of by the corporation of 
said Deaf and Dumb Asylum, agreeably to the provisions 
of anact passed the fifth of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six, entitled ‘An act for the benefit 
of the incorporated Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Ken- 
tucky.” : : 

‘Approved : January 29, 1827. 


AN ACT to provide for the confirmation and settlement 
of Private Land Claims in East Florida, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘That all the decisions made by the Commission- 
ers appointed to ascertain claims and titles to land in 
the- District of East Florida, and those recommended 


| for confirmation, under the quantity of three thousand 


five hundred acres, in favor of claimants to lands and lots, 
contained in the reports, abstracts, and opinions, of said 
Commissioners, which haye been transmitted. to the Se- 
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eretary of the Treasury, according to law, and referred by 
him to Congress, on the twenty-first of February, cigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-five; and the twenty-first of 
February, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, be, and the 
same are hereby, confirmed. i 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all the conflict- 
ing Spanish Claims, reported in obedience to the fourth 
section of an act of Congress, approved May the eighth, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-two, entitled “An act for 
ascertaining claims and titles to lands in the Territory of 
Florida,” be, and the same are hereby, confirmed : Pro- 
vided, That this confirmation shall only operate asa relin- 
quishment of the title of the United States : Provided, 
further, ‘That nothing in the aforegoing sections shall be 
construed to prevent or bar the judicial decision between 
persons claiming titles to the lands confirmed, 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the commons in 
the City of St. Augustine be, and the same are hereby, 
confirmed to the Corporation of said City, to the same cx- 
tent that they were used, claimed, and enjoyed, under the 
Spanish Government. And the Parochial Church, and 
burying ground in possession of the Roman Catholic con- 
gregation, are confirmed to them: and the Old Episcopal 
Church lot is, hereby, relinquished and confirmed to the 
Incorporated Episcopal Church of St. Augustine : Pro- 
vided, always, That the grants in this section specified, 
shall forever inure to the purposes for which they are con- 


firmed, and shall not be alienated without the consent of 


Congress. 
Sec. 4. And be it furth 
duty of the Secretary of t 


er enacted, That it shall be the 
he late Board of Commissioners 
to deliver over to the Recciver and Register, to be ap- 
pointed for the District of East Florida, all records, evi- 
dence, and papers, in the possession of said Board, relating 
toclaims and titles to land, in said District ; and it shall be 
the duty of said Receiver and Register to examine and 
decide ‘all claims and titles to land, in East Florida, not 
heretofore decided by the late Board of Commissioners, 
subject to the limitations, and in conformity with the pro- 
visions, of the several acts of Congress providing for the 
adjustment of Private Land Claims in F'orida. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the several 
claimants to land in said District, whose claims have not 
been heretofore decided on, or filed, before the late Board 
of Commissioners, be permitted to file their claims, and 
the evidence in support of them, with the Register and 
Receiver of said District, and evidence in support of those 
fled before said Board, at any time before the first of 
‘November next, whose duty it shall be to report the same, 
with their decision thereon, and those already filed, to the 
Secretary of tl 
January, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, 
to be laid before Congress at the next session. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Recciver 
and Register shall have power to appoint a Clerk, and 
prescribe his duties ; and the Receiver and Register shall 
cach be entitled to receive the sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars per annum, to be paid quarterly, out of any money 
in the Treasury,not otherwise appropriated, as a full com- 
pensation for the performance of their duties as Receiver 
and Register, and the additional duties required by this 
act, and shall not be allowed any other fees or commis- 
siens whatever; and the Clerk appointed by them shall 
Se allowed the sum of one thousand dollars, to be paid 
quarterly, out of any money in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated. 

Sec. 7. And be it furt 
Public Archives of East 


her enacted, That the Keepers of 
and West Florida shali furnish to 
the Surveyor of Public Lands in Florida, without delay, 
adescription of each claim to land, which shall have 
heen confirmed, which shail specially designate the quan- 
tity, locality, and cunnexion, of such claim; and, where 


the confirmation may have been made on a grant or sur- 


ne Treasury, on or before the first day of 


eee 


ut 
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vey, a copy of the courses and distances contained: in 

such grant or survey, and the date of the survey or grant ; 

andit shall be the duty of the Surveyor of the Public 
Lands in Florida to cause, under such instructions as he 
may receive from the Treasury Department, the said 
claims to be surveyed, and connected with the Township 
lines of the public surveys, and to give to them their pro- 
per township and sectional numbers, agreeably to such 
descriptions ; and he shall make separate plats and certi- 
ficates of survey of the same, one of which shall be re- 
turned to the office of the Register of the Land Office for 
the District in which the Jand may lie, and the other shall 
be delivered to the claimant. But it shall be the duty of 
the Surveyor to withhold his certificate, if he shall have 
reason to believe that the lands claiméd are other lands 
than those intended tobe confirmed ; or if it shall appear 
that the survey, under which the land is claimed, has been 
| made subsequentto the date of the survey under which 
the claim was confirmed. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That, so soon as the 
said tracts of land shall have been thus surveyed, and the 
surveys thereof returned to the office of the proper Regis- 
iter, it shall be the duty of the said Register to issue cer- 
Itificates in favor of the claimants entitled thereto ; and, if 
it shall appear, to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, that the certificates have heen 
fairly obtained, and correspond with the transcripts tran: - 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, and the plats rc- 
i turned by the Surveyor, patents shall be granted, in like 
| manner as previded by law for the other Public Lands of 
i the United States. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Surveyor of 
ithe Public Lands shall designate, on the Township plats, 

the claims for which he shall have refused to issue his cer- 
| tificates of survey. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enac'ed, That the expense of 
| surveying all claims founded on surveys or grants shall be 
| paid by the United States : Provided, ‘The same shall not 
| exceed four dollars per mile for every mile actually run 
and marked. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That no patent shall 
issue, without the consent of the parties, for lands, the 
claims to which may have been confirmed on surveys 
which interfere with cach other, until a legal decision 
shall have been had on the same. | 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, ‘What the holders of 
claims over three thousand five hundred acres, which 
have been filed with the Commissioners, or with the Re- 
gister and Receiver of the Land Office for West Florida, 
j acting as Commissioners for adjudicating on claims, or of 

claims which have been filed with the Commissioners for 
adjudicating claims to Jand in East Florida, or which, un- 
der the provisions of this act, may be filed with the Re- 
gister and Receiver of the Land Office for East Florida, 
and. which claims have not been reported against by the 
said Commissioners, or by the Register and Recciver, 
shall cause the same tobe so conneeted with the township 
lines of the public surveys, and shall furnish to the Sur- 
veyor of the Public Lands in Florida such information as 
will enable him to exhibit, accurately, the said claims on 
his township plats ; and the lands thus claimed shall be 
reserved from sale : Provided, The information required, 
to enable the Surveyor to exhibit them on the Township 
plats, shall have been furnished to him within one yearafter 
the Hines of the townships, within which such claims may 
lie, shall have been run; or, where the township lines 
have already been run, within one year from the passage of 
this act. 

Sec. 13. And be it fur 
duty of the Register and Receiver, 
liver over to the Keeper of the Public 
Florida, all the reeords and papers of t 

! Commissioners for West Florida; and it s 


ther enacted, That it shall be the 
at Tallahassee, to de- 
Archives of West 
he late Board of 
hall be the duty 
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of the Register and Receiver of the Land Office for Fast 
Florida, to deliver to the Keeper of the Public Archives 
of East Florida, all the records and papers of the late 
Board of Commissioners for East Florida, relating to 
claims confirmed by this act. ` i 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
ful for the Governor and Legislative Council to sell one of 
the reserved quarter sections of land, near Tallahassee, 
and apply the proceedsto the erection of public buildings; 
and it shall be lawful for them to reserve such portion of 
the quarter section to the town of Tallahassee,contiguous 
to the creek and waterfall, as may, in their opinion, cou- 
tribute to the health and convenience of the inhabitants ; 
and they shall have. power to pass laws for the preserva- 
tion of, and expulsion from,the other two reserved quarter 
sections, allintruders, and to abate all nuisances ; which 
said two reserved quarter sections shal be reserved for, 
and vested in, the State, should that Territory ever be | 
erected into one. 


That it shall and may be lawful for the President of the 
United States, whenever he shall deem it proper, tore- 
move the Land Office, now located at Jackson, in the 
Choctaw Land District, inthe State of Mississippi, and to 
locate and establish the same at any other convenient and 
suitable place within the. same Land District. And it 
shall be the duty of the Register and Receiver of said 
Land Office, so soon asthe removal shall be ordered, and 
such new location made, by the President, to remove all 


the records, books, and papers, appertaining. tosaid Land 
Office, to the place designated. 


Approved: 22d Feb. 1827. 
AN ACT concerning the Entry of Vessels at the Port 
of Fairfield, in Connecticut. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That it shall be lawful to make entry of any foreign ship 


Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the three per-| sites SD clase ee ae 


‘sons whose improvements were included in the reserves 
made to certain Indian Chiefs, inthe Treatv with the Flo- 
rida Indians, of the eighteenth of September, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-three, shall be entitled to 
a pre-emption to the same quantity of land, in said Dis- 
trict, upon the same terms and conditions as other pre- 
emptions, to be located under the direction of the Re- 
ceiver and Register, upon the production of proof that 
they would have been entitled to the provisions of the 
act granting the right of pre-emption if the reserves had 
not been made, Approved: 8th Feb. 1827, 


AN ACT to provide for Reposts of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 
_ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represenia- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That a Reporter shall, from time to time, 
be appointed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to report its Decisions, who shall be entitled to re- 
ceive, from the Treasury of the United States, as an an- 
nual compensation for his services, the stm of one thou- 
sand dollars : Provided, nevertheless, That the said com- 
pensation shall not be paid, unless the said Reporter shall 
print and publish, or cause to be printed and published, 
the Decisions of the said Court, made during the time he 
shall act as such Reporter, within six months after such 
Decisions shall be made ; and shall deliver eighty copics 
of the Decisions, so printed and published, to the Secre- 
tary of State, without any expense to the United States ; 
which copies shall be distributed as follows, to wit: to 
the President of the United States, the Judges ofthe Su- 
preme Court, the Judges of the District Courts, the At- 
torney General of the United States, the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, War, and Navy, the Comptrollers of the 
Treasury, and the Judges of the several Territories of 
the United States, one copy each ; five copies for the use 
of each House of Congress; and the residue of the co- 
pies shall be deposited in the Libraryof Congress: And pro- 


vided, also, That the said Decisions shall be sold to the pub- į 
lic at large at a price not exceeding five dollars a volume. | 
Sec. 2. Andbeit further enacted, That, incase of the | 


death, resignation, or dismission from office, of either of 
the officers before mentioned, the said copies of the De- 
cisions delivered to them, as aforesaid, shall belong, and 
be delivered over to their successors in said offices. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That this act shall be 
and continue in force for three years, and no longer. 
Approved: 22d Feb. 1827. 


AN ACT to authorize the President of the United States 
to remove the Land Office inthe Choctaw District, in 
the State of Mississippi. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


and to unlade such cargo, or any part thereof, at 
the port of Fairficld, m the State of Connecticut, under 
the regulations in such cases by law provided. 
“Approved : 22d Feb. 1827. 


AN ACT to exempt Swedish and Norwegian Vessels, and 
the merchandise imported therein, from the payment 
of discriminating duties of tonnage and impost, fora 
limited time, and for other purposes. i 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That, from and after the date of this act, until the termi- 
nation of the next session of Congress, vessels truly and 
wholly belonging to the subjects of the King of Sweden 
and Norway, arriving in the United States, m ballast or 
with cargoes, shall be exempted from the payment of any 
other or higher duties or charges whatsoever, than ves- 
sels of the United States are required to pay under like 
circumstances ; that merchandise, the produce and mant- 
facture of the Territories of the King of Sweden and 
Norway, imported in Swedish or Norwegian vessels, shall 
not be subjected to any other or higher duties than are 
levied on the same kinds of merchandise when imported 
in American vessels ; and that the exemption or privi- 
lege allowed by this act shall extend to vessels arriving, 
and merchandise imported, from the Swedish colony of 
St. Bartholomy : Provided, That the owners of vessels, 
arriving from said colony, in the United States, shall be 
inhabitants of that colony, and there established and natu- 
ralized, and shall have caused their vessels to be there na- 
turalized. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to cause to 
be repaid or remitted, all alien or discriminating duties of 
tonnage or impost, which, since the twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember last, may have been paid, or secured to be paid, 
on vessels of the description mentioned in the first section 
of thisact, or on merchandise imported in such vessels ; 
for the purpose of which repayment, any moncy in the 
‘Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, is hereby appro- 
priated. 


Approved: 22d Fcb, 1827. 


i AN ACT making appropriations for the support of the 


Navy of the United States, forthe year eighteen hun- 

dred and twenty-seven. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United Siules of America in Congress assembled, 
That, for defraying the expenses of the Navy, for the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, the fol- 
lowing sums be, and the same are hereby, respectively, 
appropriated : 

For the pay and subsistence of the officers, and pay of 
the seamen, other than those at Navy Yards, Shore 
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Stations, and in Ordinary, one million one hundred and 
twelve thousand three hundred and ninety-two dollars and 
twenty-five cents. 

For the pay, subsistence, and allowances, of officers, 
and pay of seamen, and others, at Navy Yards, Shore 
Stations, Hospitals, and in Ordinary, one hundred and 
seventy-two thousand nine hundred and twenty-four dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents. 

For the pay of Naval Constructors, Superintendents, 
and all the civil establishments at the several Navy Yards, 
fifty-eight thousand and thirty-one dollars and fifty cents. 

For provisions, five hundred and seventy-nine thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-eight dollars, and fifty-four 
cents. 


For-repairs of vesselsin ordinary, and for the wear and. 


tear of vesselsin commission, four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Yor medicines, surgical instruments, hospital stores, 
and all other expenses on account of the sick, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For ordnance, and ordnance stores, thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For repairs and improvements of Navy Yards, two hun- 
dred and thirty-one thousand seven hundred dollars and 
seventy-two cents. 

For defraying the expenses which may accrue during 
the year one thousand cight hundred and twenty-seven, 
for the following purposes : 

For freight and transportation of materials and stores 
of every description ; for wharfage and dockage ; for 
storage and rent ; for travelling expenses of officers, and 
transportation of seamen; for house rent or chamber 
money, and for fuel and candles to officers, other than 
those attached to Navy Yards and Shore Stations ; for 
commissions, clerk hire, office rent, stationery, and fuel, 
to Navy Agents ; for premiums and incidental expenses 
of récruiting ; for apprehending deserters ; for compen- 
sation to Judge Advocates ; for per diem allowance for 
persons attending Courts Martial and Courts of Inquiry, 
and to officers engaged in extra service, beyond the h- 


mits of their stations ; for printing and for stationery of 


every description ; for books, charts, nautical and mathe- 
matical instruments, chronometers, models, and draw- 
ings ; for purchase and repairs of steam and fire engines, 


and for machinery ; for purchase and maintenance of 


oxen and horses, and for carts, wheels, and workmen’s 
tools of every description ; for postage of letters on pub- 
lic service ; for pilotage ; for cabin furniture of vessels 
in commission ; for taxes on Navy Yards and public pro- 
perty ; for assistance rendered te public vessels in dis- 
tress ; for incidental labor at Navy Yards, not applicable 
to any other appropriation ; for coal and other fuel for 
forges, foundries, steam engines, and for candles, oil, and 
fuel, for vessels in commission and in ordinary ; and for 
no other object or purpose whatever, two hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses for objects arising in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, and not 
herein before enumerated, five thousand dollars. 

For pay and subsistence of the Marine Corps, one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars. 

For clothing for the same, twenty-eight thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-five dollars. 

For fuel for the same, six thousand dollars. 

For contingencies for the same, fourteen thousand dol- 
lars. 

For medicines for the same, two thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-nine dollars. 

For barracks for the same, forty-one thousand dollars. 

For carrying into effect a joint resolution of Congress, 
of May twenty-second, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
directing surveys and estimates for dry docks, two thousand 
seven hundred and seven dollars and twenty-seven cents, 


For the agency on the coast of Africa, and expenses of 
supporting in the United States, and. transporting to the 
coast of Africa, those persons-who have been released - 
and subject to be transported by the provisions of the 
act of eighteen hundred and nineteen, thirty-six thousand 
seven hundred and ten dollars. For arrearages prior to 
the first of January, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the balance of 
the appropriation for the Navy Department to be carried 
to the surplus fund on the first of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven, be, and the same is here- 
by, reappropriated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the several 
sums, hereby appropriated, sha!l be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated : Provided, 
however, That no money appropriated by this act shall be 
paid to any person, for his compensation, who is in arrears 
to the United States, until such person shall have account- 
ed for and paid into the Treasury all sums for which he may 
be liable : Provided, also, That nothing in this section 
contained shall be construed to extend to balances arising 
solely from the depreciation of ‘Treasury Notes, received 
by such person to be expended in the public service ; but 
in all cascs where the pay or salary of any person is with- 
held, in pursuance of this act, it shall be the duty of the 
accounting officer, if demanded by the party, his agent, 
or atforncy, to report, forthwith, to the Agent ofthe Trea- 
sury Department, the balance due ; and it shall be the 
duty of the said Agent, within sixty days thereafter, to or- 
der suit to be commenced against such delinquent and his 
sureties. ° ` 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 

AN ACT making appropriations for the support of Go- 
vernment, for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the following suras be, and the same are here- 
by, respectively, appropriated, for the service of the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven ; that is 
to say: 

Tor compensation to the Senators andMembers of the 
House of Representatives, their Officers, and Clerks, and 
for the contingent expenses ofboth Houses of Congress, 
four hundred and twenty-eight thousand four hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For expenses of the Library of Congress, including the 
salary of the Librarian, one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the President of the United States, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Vice President of the United 
States, five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of State, 
sand dollars, 

For compensation to Clerksin the Department of State, 
per act of twentieth April, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen, fifteen thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For compensation to one Machinist in the Patent Office, 
per act of twenty-sixth of May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-four, seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messengers in the Department 
of State, including the Messenger in the Patent Office, 
in full of all allowances, one thousand four hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For the incidental and contingent expenses of the De- 
partment of State, including the expenses of printing and 
distributing the laws, and for extra copying of papers, 
twenty-eight thousand and fifty dollars. f 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Treasury, six 
thousand dollars, 


six thou- 
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For compensation to Clerks in the office of the Secre- 
tary ofthe Treasury, per act of 20th of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, ten thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. ois: 

For compénsation to one Clerk in said office, per act of 
twenty-sixth May, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty-four, one thousand one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Messengers in said office, and 
Assistant, in full of all alowances, one thousand and fifty 
dollars, i 

For compensation to the First Comptroller of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the First 
Comptroller, per act of twentieth’ of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, seventeen thousand eight 
hundredand fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Messengers in said office, in 
full of all allowances, one thousand and fifty dollars, 

For compensation to the Second Comptroller of the 

‘Treasury, three thousand dollars. 
- For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Second Comptroller, per act of twentieth of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, nine thousand se- 
ven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, in 
full of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the First Auditor of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
First Auditor, per act of twentieth of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, thirteen thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. l 

For compensation to the Messengerin said office, in 
full of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Second Auditor ofthe Treasu- 
ry, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the Se- 
«cond Auditor, per act of twentieth April, one thousand 
eight hundred and cightcen, sixteen thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, in full 
of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Third Auditor of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Third Auditor, per act of the twentieth of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-one thousand 
nine hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, and 
Assistant, in full of all allowances, one thousand and fifty 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Fourth Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Fourth Auditor, per act of twentieth April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, fifteen thousand and fifty 
dollars. 

For compensation to one additional Clerk, employed 
per acts of appropriations of one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-four, five, and six, one thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, in full 
of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Fifth Auditor, per act of twentieth of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eightcen, ten thousand five hundred 
dollars. me 

For compensation to.the Clerksin said office, per act 
‘of twenty-sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 

twenty-four, three thousand seven huadred dollars. 


For compensation to the Messenger insaid office, in full, 


of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 


For compensation to the Treasurer of the United States, 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Treasurer of the United’ States, per act of twentieth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, five thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars. © 

For compensation to the.Clerks in said office, per act of 
twenty-sixth of May, one thousand: eight hundred and 
twenty-four, one thousand two hundred dollars: 

For compensation to the Messenger in-said office, in full 
of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. i 

For compensation to the Register of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars. i 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the Re- 
gister of the Treasury, per act of twentieth of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-two thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Messengers in said office, in- 
cluding the allowance for stamping ships’ registers, in full 
of all allowances, ore thousand one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to Clerks in the General Land OF- 
fice, peract of twenticth of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and eightcen, twenty-two thousand five hundred 
and fifty dollars. ` 

For compensation to the Messengers in said office, in 
full of all allowances, one thousand and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Commission- 
ers of the Sinking Fund, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For allowances to the person employed in transmitting 
passports and sea-letters ; for expenses of translating fo- 
reign languages in the office of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury ; for stationery, fuel, printing, books, and all other 
incidental and contingent expenses in the Treasury De- 
partment, and the several offices therein, including the 
expenses of stating and printing the public accounts for 
the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, 
and for advertising notices in relation to the reimburse- 
ment of certain portions of the public debt, thirty-six thou- 

| sand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For allowance to the Superintendent and four Watch- 
men, employed for the security of the State and Treasury 
buildings, and for the repairs of engines, hose, and buck- 
ets, one thousand nine hundred dollars 

For compensation to the Secretary of War, six thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks inthe office of the Se- 
cretary of War, per act of twentieth of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-two thousand 
six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messengers in said office, in 
full ofall allowances, one thousand and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of Secretary of 
War, thre-: thousand dollars. 

For books, maps, and plans, for the War Department, 
one thousand dollars. Í 

For compensation tothe Clerks in the office of the 
Paymaster General, per act of the 20th April, one 
thousand eight hundred and cigateen, three thousand 
nine hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, in full 
of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, five hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Commissary General of Purchases, per act of twenty-sixth 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, 
three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, in 

| full of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 
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For contingent expenses of said office, eight hundred 
and thirty dollars. ` 


For compensation tothe Clerks in the office of the Ad- 


jutant General, per act of twentieth April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, two thousand one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, including arrear- 
ages for eighteen hundred and twenty-six, twelve hun- 
dred and ninety-four dollars and twenty-seven cents. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Commissary General of Subsistence, per act of the twen- 
ty-sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four, two thousand one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, including print- 
ing advertisements, two thousand six hundred dollars. 

or compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Chief Engineer, per act of twenty-sixth of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, two thousand 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For.contingent expenses of said office, 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the Ordnance Office, 


per act of twentieth April, one thousand eight hundred 
and cighteen, two thousand nine hundred “and fifty dol- 


lars, 

For contingent expenses of said office, seven hundred 
and sixty dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerk in the office of the Sur- 
geon General, per act of twenty-sixth of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-four, one thousand one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Quarter-master General, two thousand one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, 
and thirty dollurs. 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Navy, six 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the Se- 
evetary of the Navy, per act of the twentieth of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, eight thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerk in said office, per act 
of twenty-sixth May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, one thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Messengers in said office, in 
full of all allowances, one thousand and fifty dollars. 

Tor contingent expenses of said. office, including ar- 
rearages of, and prior to, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
six, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioners of the Navy 
Board, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Commission- 
ers of the Navy Board, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Commissioners of the Navy Board, per act of twentieth 
April, one thousand vight hundred and eighteen, three 
thousand five hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Draftsmen in said 
office, per act of twenty-sixth of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-four, four thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, in 
full of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. . 

For contingent expenses of said office, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 

For allowance to the Superintendent, and four Watch- 
men, employed for the security of the War and Navy 
Buildings,and for the incidental and contingent expenses, 
including oil, fuel, candles, and labor, twe thousand one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Postmaster General, four thou- 
sand dollars. 


eight hundred 


one thousand ! 


For compensation to the two Assistant Postmasters 
General, five thousand dollars. i 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office ofthe Post- 
master General, peract of twentieth of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-two thousand 
seven hundred dollars. ; 
. For compensation to the Clerks in said office, per act 
of the twenty-sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-four, five thousand six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messengers in said office, in 
full of all allowances, one thousand and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, five thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor General in Ohio, In- 
diana, and Michigan, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerksin the office of said Sur- 
yeyor, two thousand one hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor South of Tennessee, 
two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks inthe office of the said 
Surveyor, one thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Illinois, Missouri, 
and Arkansas, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the said 
Surveyor, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Alabama, two 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Florida, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of said Sur- 
veyor, two thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands of the United States, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For making surveys in Florida, agrecable to the provi- 
sions of the act, entitled ‘ Anact to provide for the con- 
firmation of private land claims in Kast Florida, and for 
other purposes,” ten thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings in Washington City, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Officers and Clerk of the 
Mint, nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the persons employed in the dif- 
ferent operations of the Mint, ten thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses and repairs ; 
cost of machinery ; for allowance for wastage in gold and 
silver coinage of the Mint, and for the occasional employ- 
ment of an assistant engraver, ten thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- 
tary, of the Michigan Territory,seven thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of the Michigan Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation and mileage to the members of the 
Legislative Council, including printing the laws, and the 
contingent and incidental expenses of said Council, five 
thousand four hundred and eighty two dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- 
tary of the Arkansas Territory, including additional com- 
pensation to the Judges, to the twenty-fifth- May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, seven thousand 
six hundred and sixteen dollars and thirty-five cents, 

For the contingent expenses of the Arkansas Territo- 
ry, three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre 
tary of the Florida Terfitory, eight thousand five hundred 
doilars. . 

For the contingent expenses of the Florida Territory, 


three hundred and fifty dollars. 


For compensation and mileage to the members of the 


bas 
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Legislative Council, including printing the laws and the 
contingent and incidental expenses of said Council, six 
thousand three hundred and ninety-eight dollars. 

.. For compensation to the Chief Justice, the Associate 
Judges,and District Judges of the United States, including 
the Chief Justice and Associate Judges of the District of 
Columbia, seventy-cight thousand seven hundred and ele- 
ven dollars and forty-two cents. 

For compensation to the Reporter of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, for the last and present year, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation to the Attorney General of the United 
States, three thousand five hundred dollars. | 

For compensation to the Clerk in the Office ofthe At- | 
torney General, eight hundred dollars. 

For compensation to sundry District Attorneys and 
Marshals, as granted by law, including those in the several 
Territories, ten thousand nine hundred dollars, 

For defraying the expenses of the Supreme, Circuit, 
and District Courts of the United States, including the 
District of Columbia, and of jurors and witnesses, in aid of 
the funds arising from fines, penalties, and forfeitures, and | 
for defraying the expenses of prosecutions for offences 
against the United States, and for the safe keeping of pri- 
soners, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For the payment of sundry pensions granted by the 
late and present Governments, two thousand and fifty dol 
lars. 

For the support and maintenance of light-houses, float- i 
ing lights, beacons, buoys, and stakcages, including the | 
purchase of oil, keepers’ salaries, repairs and improve- 
ments, and contingent expenses, one hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand six hundred and fifty dollars. 

For building a light vessel, to be anchored at or near 
Hooper’s Straits, in Chesapeake Bay, Maryland, in addi- 
tion to the appropriation of four thousand dollars, made 
per act of eighteenth of May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-six, five thousand dollars. 

For building a light-house on Concord Point, at or near 
the Susquehapnah River, in addition to the appropriation 
of two thousand five hundred dollars, made per act of 
eighteenth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For stationery and books for the offices of Commission- 
ers of Loans, one thousand six hundred dollars. 

For the salaries of the Keepers of the Public Archives 
in Florida, one thousand dollars. 

For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims of the 
United States, not otherwise provided for, as shall be as- 
certained and admitted, in due course of settlement at 
the Treasury, twelve thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Ministers at London, Paris, St. 
Petersburg, Madrid, Mexico, Colombia, and Chili, sixty- 
three thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Chargé des Affaires at Stock- 
holm, the Netherlands, Lisbon, Guatemala, Brazil, Bue- 
nos Ayres, and Peru, thirty-one thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For outfits of a Minister to Colombia, and a Chargé des 
Affairs to Guatemala, thirteen thousand five hundred dol- 


mark, nine thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Secretaries of Legation, four- 
teen thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of all the Missions abroad, 
twenty-thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Agents of Claims at London and 
Paris, four thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses @f foreign intercourse, 
thirty thousand dollars. - 

For the relief and protection of distressed American 


lars. 
For salary and outfit of a Chargé des Affairs to z 
seamen in foreign countries, twenty-five thousand dollars. | 


For the expenses of intercourse with the Barbary Pow- 
ers, twenty thousand dollars. 

For the salaries. of the Commissioner and Arbitrator 
under the first Article of the Treaty of Ghent, one-half 
the salaries of the Secretary, Clerk, and Messengers, and 
half the contingent expenses of the Commission, twelve 
thousand dollars. 

For expenses of carrying into effect the sixth and se- 
venth articles of the Treaty of Ghent, including the com- 
pensation of the Commissioner, Agent,.and Surveyor, and 
their contingent expenses, ten thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the several sums 
hereby appropriated shall be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated : Provided, how- 
ever, That no money appropriated by this act shall be 
paid to any person, for his compensation, who is in arrears 
to the United States, until such person shall have account- 
ed for, and paid into the Treasury, all sums for which he 
may be liable : Provided, also, That nothing in this sec- 
tion contained shall be construed to extend to balances 
arising solely from the depreciation of Treasury Notes 
received by such persons to be expended in the public 
service, But in all cases where the pay or salary of any 
person is withheld, in pursuance of this act, it shall be 
the duty of the Accounting Officer, if demanded by the 


‘party, his agent, or attorney, to report forthwith to the 
| Agent of the Treasury Department the balance due; and 
i it shall be the duty of said Agent, within sixty days there- 


after, to order suit to be commenced against such delin- 
quent and his sureties. 
Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


—_—— 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Military Service 
of the United States, for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven. l 
Be it enacted by the Senate und House of Representatives 

of the United States of Americain Congress ussembled, That 

the following sums be, and the same are hereby, respec- 
tively, appropriated for the military service of the United 

States, for the year one thousand eight hundred and twen- 

ty-seven, to wit : í 
For pay of the Army and subsistence of Officers, 

including the Military Academy, nine hundred and nine- 

ty-nine thousand three hundred and sixty-three doliars and 
seventy-five cents. ` 

For subsistence, in addition to an unexpended balance 
in the Treasury, on the 31st December, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-six, of thirty thousand dollars, two hundred. 
and fifty-four thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For forage for officers, forty thousand one hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars. 

For the recruiting service, twenty-six thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of the recruiting service, 
thirteen thousand three hundred dollars. 

For the purchasing department,.in addition to materials 
on hand, amounting to forty-thousand dollars, two hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand six hundred and twenty-five 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

For the purchase of Woollens during the year one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, in advance for 
the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty eight, 
twenty-thousand dollars. 

For the medical and hospital department, twenty-five 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For medical supplies for posts on the Red River, the 
Arkansas, andthe Upper Mississippi, for the year one ~ 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, five thousand 
dollars. 

For the Quartermaster General’s Department, two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven thousand one hundred and twenty- 
nine dollars and eighty-nine cents. 
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For arrearages in the Quartermaster General’s Depart- 
ment, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

For. Quartermaster’s supplies, transportation, and sta- 

tionery, for the Military Academy at West Point, seven 
thousand nine hundred and fifteen dollars and forty-two 
cents. - 
For articles required for the mathematical, drawing, 
chemical, and mineralogical departments, hbrary, new 
buildings, and repairs and improvement of barrack pa- 
rade, twenty-four thousand two hundred and twenty-four 
dollars and fifty-three cents. . 

For the contingencies of the Army, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For the current expenses of the Ordnance service, six- 
ty-five thousand dollars. 

For National Armories, three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For detraying the expenses of the officers of Militia 
who.are employed upon the Military Board which prepar- 
ed the system of Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry Exercises, 
one thousand six hundred and eighty dollars. 

For the settlement of the claims of the militia of Geor- 
gia, for services rendered during the years one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-two, three, and four, agreca- 
ble to the estimates of Constant Freeman, and to be paid 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine thousand three hundred and seven- 
ty-five dollars and sixty-six cents, which shall be consi- 
dered as full satisfaction for said claims. 

For Arsenals, forty-four thousand four hundred dollars. 

For arrearages prior to the first of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and fitteen, twenty thousand dollars. 

For constructing the road from Canton to Zanesville, in 
the State of Ohio, and for continuing and completing the 
survey of the Cumberland road from Zanesville to the Seat 
of Government of Missouri, one hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars, which shall be replaced out of the fund 
reserved for laying out and making roads under the direc- 
tion of Congress, by the several acts passed for the admis- 
sion of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, 
into the Union, on an equal footing with the original States. 

For paying a balance due to John McClure, as Super- 
intendent of the repairs of the Cumberland road, five 
hundred and ten doilars. 

For completing the works, and deepening the channel 
of entrance into the harbor of Presque Isle, to cover the 
expense of work done and to be done, which has not 
been contemplated by any appropriation heretofore 
made, two thousand doilars. 

For defraying the expense of an expedition fitted out, 
consisting of the militia of Georgia, and the Territory of 
Fjorda, for the suppression of aggressions committed by 
the Indians on the fronticrs of Georgia and Florida, thir- 
ty-nine thousand two hundred and sixty dollars and sixty | 
cents. 

For the defraying the expenses incidental to making 
examinations and surveys, authorized by act of thirticth 
of April, one thousand cight hundred and twenty-four, 
thirty thousand doliars. 


_ For rations to the Florida Indians, twenty-two thousand 
sixty-eight dollars and thirty-seven cents. 

For running the line of the land assigned to the Flori- 
da Indians, three hundred and thirty dollars and fifty-six 
cents. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the several 
sums hereby appropriated, shall be paid out of any mo- 


' ` f n a 
ney in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated : Pro- 


vided, however, That no money appropriated by this act 
shall be paid to any person for his compensation, who is 
in arrears to the United States, until such person shall 
have accounted for, and paid into the Treasury, all sums 
for which he may be liable: Provided, also, That nothing 
in this section shallbe construed to extend to balances 
arising solely from the depretiatio: of Treasury notes, 
received by such person, to be expended in the public 
service ; but, inall cases, where the salary, or pay, of 
any person is withheld, in pursuance of this act, it shall 
be the duty of the Accounting Officer, if demanded by 
the party, his agent, or attorney, to report, forthwith, to 
the Agent-of the Treasury Department, the balance due; 
and itshall be the duty of said Agent, within sixty days 
thereaficr, to order suit to be commenced against such 
delinquent, and his sureties. 
Approved: 2d March, 1827. 
AN ACT making appropriations for certain Fortifica- 
tions of the United States, for the year 1827. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the Uniled States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘Vhat the following sums be, and the same are here- 
by, appropriated, to wit : For Fortifications to each, spe. 
cifically, as follows : 

Yor Fort Adams, at Brenton’s Point, seventy thou- 
sand dollars. 

For Fort Hamilton, at New Utrecht Point, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For Fort Monroe, ninety thousand dollars. 

For Fort Calhoun, fifty-five thousand dollars, 

For Fort Macon, at Bogue Point, fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. 

For Fort at Oak Island, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort at Mobile Point, seventy thousand dollars. 

For Fort at Chef Menteur, thirty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Jackson, eighty thousand dollars. 

For Repairs and Contingencies. fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. . 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the several sums, 
hereby appropriated, shall be paid out of any money in 
the ‘Treasury, not otherwise appropriated : Provided how- 
cver, That no money appropriated by this act shall be 
paid to any person for his compensation, who is in arrears 
to the United States, until such person shall have account- 
ed for, and paid into the Treasury, al] sums for which he 
may be liable : Provided, also, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to extend to balances arising sole- 
ly from the depreciation of Treasury notes, received by 
such person, to be expended in the public service. But, 
inalleases where the salary or pay of any person is with- 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the following | held, in pursuance of this act, itshall be the duty ofthe 


sums, being balances of appropriations heretofore made, 
and transferred to the surplus fund, be, and the same are 
hereby,re-appropriated, to the several objects hereinafter 
mentioned, to wit : O 

For opening a road from Memphis, in Tennessee, to 
Little Rock, in Arkansas Territory, two thousand four 
hundred and seventy dollars eighteen cents. w 

For improving the navigation of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi tivers, forty-four thousand nine hundred and eleven 
dollars fifty-nine cents. ? 

For carrying into effect the Treaty with the Choctaw 
nation of Indians, dated October eleventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty, twenty-five thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six dollars sixty-nine cents. 

“Vou. M=} 


Accounting Officer, if demanded by the party, his agent, 
or attorney, to report, forthwith, to the Agent of the Trea- 
sury Department, the balance due ; and it shall be the 
duty of the said Agent, within sixty days thereafter, to 
order suit to be commenced against such delinquent and 
his sureties. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the erection and 
completion of certain Barracks, Store-houses, and Hos- 
pitais, and for other purposes. 

Be it. enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 


‘tees of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
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bled, That the following sums be, and the same are here- 
by, appropriated, to wit : 

For the completion of barracks, store-houses, and hos: 
pital, at the Miltary Cantonment, near St. Louis, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For the erection of new barracks and hospital at Michil- 
limackinae, six thousand dollars. 

For the erection of a wharf at Fort Wolcott, Rhode Isl- 
and, five hundred dollars. i 

For the purchase of a house and lot of landat East- 
port, Maine, required for the use of the Garrison at that 
post, eighteen hundred dollars, 

For the purchase of lots adjoining the barracks at St. 
Augustine, Florida, six hundred dollars. 

For the completion of the barracks at Savannah, four- 


teen thousand four hundred and fifty-two dollars and fifty- i 


ene cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the several sums, 
hereby appropriated, shall be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. 

AN ACT making appropriations for the Indian Depart- 
ment, forthe year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
dives of ihe United States of America m. Congress assem- 
bled, That the following sums be, and the same are here- 
by, appropriated, to wit : 

For the pay of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at 
St. Louis, and the several Indian Agents, as established 
by law, thirty-one thousand dollars. 

For the pay of snb-agents, as established by law, fifteen 
thousand one hundred dollars. 

For presents to Indians, as authorized by act of one 
thousand eight hundred and two, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses ofholding a Treaty with the 
Cherokee Indians, for the purpose of extinguishing their 
claim to lands within the limits of the State of North Ca- 
rolina ; and, also, for the purpose of extinguishing their 
claim to as much land as will be necessary for a canal to 
connect the Highwasse and Canasaga with each other, 
the sum of ten thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses, ninety-five thousand 
dollars. 

To pay for rations delivered to the Florida Indians by 
Benjamin Chaires, under a contract with the United 
States, in fulfilment of the stipulations of the Treaty of the 
eighteenth of September, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three, seven thousand nine hundred and forty-se- 
ven dollars and fifty-nine cents. 

Sec. 2.. And be it further enacted, That the provision 
heretofore made for carrying into effect the Treaty of the 
secoud and third of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five, with the Osage and Kanzas nations of Jn- 
diaus, shall be, and the same is hereby, modified, so as to 
read, ‘for the payment of the annuities to the Osage and 
Kanzas Indians, as provided for by the third article of 
said Treaties, of seven thousand dollars to the former, 
and three thousand five hundred dollars to the latter, 
annually, for twenty years, ten thousand five hundred 
dollars.” 

Sec. 5. 2nd be it further enacted, That the sums here- 
by appropriated shail be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated : Provided, however, 
That ño money appropriated by this act shall be paid to 
any person for his compensation, who is in arrears to the 
United States, until such person shall have accounted for, 
and paid into the Treasury of the United States, all sums 
for which he may be Hable : Provided, also, “Phat nothing 
in this section ‘contained shall be construed to extend to 
balances arising solely from the depreciation of Treasury 
Notes, received by such person, to be expended in the 


public service ; but, in all cases where the pay or salary 
ofany person is withheld, in pursuance of this act, it shali 
be the duty of the accounting officer, if demanded by the 
party, his agent, or attorney, to report, forthwith, to the 
Agent of the Treasury Department, the balance due; and 
it shall be the duty of the said Agent, within sixty days 
thereafter, to order suit to be commenced against such de- 
linquent and his sureties. a ‘ 
Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Public Build- 
ings, and other objects. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United Stutes of Americain Congress assembled, 
That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, 
respectively, appropriated, to be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for the fol- 
lowing purposes, that is to say— 

For completing the work remaining to be done on and 
about the Capitol, the Capitol Square, and its enclosures, 
and for Engine House, the sum of eighty-three thousand 
nine bundred and eighty-five dollars and five cents ; for 
repairs on the Capitol, the sum of five hundred dollars ; 
for repairs and improvements at the War and Navy De- 
partments, the sum of one thousand four hundred and 
ninety-five dollars and thirty-five cents; for additional fire 
apparatus, the sum of one thousand two hundred and 
twenty-seven dollars: Provided, That no platform nor 
steps be extended from the top of the area-wall to the 
building, nor any change, whatever, be made in the pre- 
sent arrangement of the room under the Library. 

For repairs, cases for records, and other furniture for 
the office of the Clerk of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States, four hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the completion of the Penitentiary in the District 
of Columbia, fifteen thousand three hundred and ninety 
dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That of the sum of 
money appropriated by an act of Congress, approved 
twenty-second May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, for finishing the large room in the President’s 
House, for the purchase of furniture, and the repairs of 
the House, six thousand dollars be expended, under the 
direction of the President of the United States. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT supplementary to “An Act to perfect certain 
locations and sales of the Public Lands in Missouri,” 
passed April the twenty-sixth, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-two. : 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives of the United States of America in Congress assém- 

bled, That the location of lands heretofore made ac- 
cording to law, by virtue of warrants issued under the 

Act of Congress, passed the seventcenth day of Fe- 

bruary, one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, for the 

relief of the inhabitants of the Iate county of New-Ma- 
drid,in theMissonriTerritory, who suffered by earthquakes, 
in lieu of Jots and out lots, in and adjacent to the villages 
of New-Madrid and Little Prairie, and not exceeding six 
hundred and forty acres in the whole to any one sufferer, 
shall be perfected into grants in the manner prescribed 
by the last mentioned act of Congress, any construction 
thereof to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827, 


AN ACT to extend the time of issuing and locating Mili- 
tary Land Warrants to Officers and Soldiers of the Re- 
volutionary Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and. House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress. as- 
sembled, That the time limited by the second section. 
of the Act approved the twenty-fourth day of Febru- 
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ary, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, for is- 

suing Military Land Warrants to the Officers and Soldiers 

of the Revolutionary Army, shall be extended till the 

fourth day of March, one thousand cight hundred and 

thirty ; and the time for locating the unlocated warrants 

shall be extended till the first day of October thereafter, 
Approved’: 2d March, 1827. 

AN ACT to provide for the adjustment of claims of per- 
sons entitled to indemnification, under the first article 
ofthe Treaty of Ghent, and for the distribution, among 
such claimants, of the sum paid, and to be paid, by the 
Government of Great Britain, under a Convention be- 
tween the United States and his Britannic Majesty, 
concluded at London, on the thirteenth of November, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the Cnited States of America in Congress assembled, 
‘That the President of the United States shall be, and he is 


hereby, authorized, by and with the advice and consent of 


the Senate, to appoint three Commissioners, and one 
Clerk, who shall constitute a Commission, to carry into 
effect the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all records, do- 


ciments, and other papers, which were in possession of 


the Commissioners, constituting the mixed +Commission 
ander the ‘Treaty of Ghent, so far as the same are under 
the control of the Government of the United States, shall 
be delivered to the Commissioners under this act. 

Sec. 3. Jnd be it further enucted, ‘That the said Com- 
missioners, or a majority of them, with their Clerk, shall 


convene in the City of Washington, on the tenth day of 


July next, and shall proceed to execute the duties of their 
commission, and the Secretary of State shall be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and required, forthwith, afler the pass- 
ing of this act, to give a notice of the said intended mect- 
ing, to be published in one or more public gazettes in the 
City of Washington, and in the States from which the 
property of claimants who have heretofore registercd their 
claims, shall have been taken. 

Sec. 4. nd be it further enacted, That the said Com- 
missioners shall proceed, immediately after their mecting 
in the City of Washington, with all convenient despatch, 
ro arrange and docket the several claims, and to consider 
the evidence which shall have bcen, or which may be, 
offered by the respective claimants, allowing such further 
time for the production of such further evidence as they 
may require, as they shall think reasonable and just; and 
they shall thereupon proceed to determine such claims, 
and to award distribution of the said fund among the seve- 
ral claimants, according to their respective rights. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, Vhat the said Com- 
missioners shall be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
empowered, to make all needful rulesand regulations, not 
contravening the kuws of the land, the provisions of this 
wet, or the provisions of the said Treaty and Convention, 
for carrying their said Commission into fulland complete 
effect. ; 

Sec. 6. And beit further enacied, That the said Com- 
missioners shall be entitled to, and allowed, the sum of 
three thousand dollars per annum, each; and the Clerk 
of the said commission shall be entitled to, and allowed, 
the sum of one thousand five hundred dollars per annum, 
during the continuance of the said commission; and the 
President of the United States shall be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to make such provision fer the incidental ex- 
penses of the said commission as shail appear to him rea- 
sonable and proper ; and the said salaries and expenses 
shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not oth- 
erwise appropriated, 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the said Commis- 
sioners and Clerk,shall severally take an oath for the faith- 
ful performance of the duties of their respective offices. 


Sec. 8 ed be il further enacted, That the Commission 


hereby created shall not continue after the end of the next 
session of Congress. 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the payment of 


such claims as may be admitted and adjusted by the said 


Commissioners, or the major part of them, toan amount 
not exceeding twelve hundred and four thousand nine 
hundred and sixty dollars, shall be made out of any mo- 


neys inthe Treasury, not otherwise appropriated : that is 
to say, so soon, and as often as any of the said claims shall 


be adjudged to be valid, and the principal amount shall 
be ascertained, there shall be paid on such claims, res- 
pectively, a sum equal to seventy-five per centum of the 
principal sums thereof, so ascertained ; and at the termi-- 
nation of the time hereby fixed for the dissolution of the 
Board, or such earlicy dissolution thereof as may be de- 
termined upon by the Board itself, after it shall have ex- 
amined and decided upon all the claims aforesaid, the ba- 
lance of all such sums as shall be adjudged to the claim- 
ants, shall be paid : Provided, the whole sum adjudged 
or awarded to them, collectively, shall not exceed the 
aforesaid sum of twelve hundred and four thousand nine 
hundred and sixty dollars ; and ifthe whole sum adjudg- 
ed or awarded shall exceed that amount, the claimants 
shall, respectively, receive in proportion to the sums 
awarded to them, respectively, a part of the balance therc» 
of remaining for distribution. 

Sec. 10. And beit further enacted, That all moneys al 
ready received, and all which shall hereafter be received, 
under the Convention aforesaid, signed at London on the 
thirteenth of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That as soon as the 
said Commission shall be executed and completed, the 
records, documents and all other papers in the possession 
of the Commission, or its officers, shall be deposited in 
the office of the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That all claims which 
were deposited in the Department of State, and by mis- 
take omitted to be placed on the definitive list delivered 
to the former Commissioners, shall be, and are hereby, 
required to be added thereto ; and the said claimants shall 
be entitled to the same rights and benefits as if such claims 
had been placed on the said definitive list, in terms of the 
third article of the Convention concluded at Saint Peters- 
burg, on the twelfth day of July, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-two. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. «~ 

AN ACT to establish sundry Post Roads. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the following be established as Post Roads : 


IN MAINE. 

From Bangor, by Dutton, Kirkland, and Blakesburg, 
to Boyleston Mills ; : 
From Freeman, by New Vineyard, to Farmington : 
From Dixfield to Weld, f 
From Belfast, by Knox, Freedom, and Hussey’s Mills, 
to Albion; 

From Guilford, by Abbot, and Monsen, to Hashelltown; 

From Winthrop, by Readfield, and Bellegrade, to Wa- 
terville ; . : 

From Alfred, by Shapleigh East Parish, Emery’s Mills, 
Shapleigh West Parish, and Milton Mills, to Lebanon, in 
place of the present route from Alfred to Lebanon ; 

Trom Bethel, by Greenwood, to Norway ; 

From East Machias to Cooper ; , 

From Augusta, by Waterville back mecting-house, and 
Schowheagan Falls, to Norridgewock. 

IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
From Littleton, to Stephen’s Ferry, in Lyman; 
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From Meredith’s Bridge, by the Shaker’s Village, to] From Mexico to Owego Falls ; 


Concord ; i From New Paltz Landing, by the Hudson river road, 
From Nashua Village, in Dunstable, by Hollis, Brook- Esopus and Kingston’s Landing, to Kingston ; 
lyn, and Mason, to New Ipswich; From Lockport to W. right’s Tavern ; 
IN VERMONT. From Maysville, by. Mina, and .Clymer, to Waterford, 


From Peacham, by Bradley’s Mills, and Stevens’ Mills, | Pennsylvania. ; 
in Barnet, to Stephen’s Ferry ; - From Burlington to Bridgewater; 


From Montpelier, by Woodbury, to Hardwick ; From Geneseo, by Portage, and Pike Four Corners, 
From Bishop’s Corner, Granville, New York, by Wells’ | to Pike. 7 , — 

Four Corners, to Middletown, Vermont ; From North China, by Franklinville, to Olean ; 
From Rutland, by Sherburne, Bridgewater, and Wood- | From Eliicotsville, by Otto, to Lodi; 

stock, to Hartford ; From Herkimer Village to Bennett’s P. O, in German 


From Montpelier, by Worcester, Elmore, Morristown, | Flats; __ be f 
Hyde Park, Johnson, Waterville, Bakersfield, Fuller’s | From Little Falls Village, by Manheim, Centre P. O. 
Mills, and Sheldon, to Franklin ; to Lasselsville ; ae ~~ 

From Starksborough, in the county of Addison, by Rus. | From J lolland, by Sardinia, to Franklinville ; 
sell and Dyke’s Store, in Huntingdon, to Richmond, in| From Covington, by York, to Geneseo, instead of the 


the county of Chittenden ; route by Moscow ; : 
From Woodstock to Snow’s Store ; From Sheldon P.O. by Stricker’s Settlement, to Fox’s 
From Charlotte to Huntington ; | Settlement, in West China ; 


From Montpelier, through the Western part of Berlin, | From Jamestown, by Ashville, Smithville, Cly mer, to 
Northfield, Roxbury, Braintree, the West part of Ran- | Erie, Pa. : 
dolph, and Bethel, to Royalton, Vermont ; | From Dunkirk, by Stockton Ellery, and Clark Parker, 
From Irasburg to Derby ; ito the Lake road ; p 
From Middlebury, by Cornwall, near the Baptist Meet- | From Mayville, by Magnolia, Bemus’s Harmony, Su- 


ing House, Post Office at Shoreham, Larrabee’s Ferry, | gar Grove, Youngsville, to the mouth of Broken Straw ; 


Lower Falls, at Ticondereza, New York, to Schroon. a rara Eikon, by Apulia, Lafayette, and Onondaga 
; Hollow to Syracuse ; f 
Trom West IA Fire = Ra A a From Binghampton, by Stoddarts, Rockwell’s Mills, 


Nanticoke Creek, Lisle P. O. ; thence by Whitney’s 

Point, and Hyde’s Settlement, to the village of Bing- 
¢ | bamton, 

| From Mechanicsville, by the Creek road, to Malta; 
From Syracuse, Brockway’s Corner, and Belle Isle, to 
| Baldwinsville ; i 
From Canastota, by Ridgeville and Bridgeport, to Ci- 
cero Four Corners ; 
| From Skaneatles, by Elbridge, to Jordon ; 


From Cummington, by Windsor, to Dalton ; 
From Greenfield to Leyden ; 7 
From Greenwich, by Greenwich Village, East part o 
New Salem, on the Lumber road, South Orange, War- | 
wick, Winchester, and Swanzey, to Keene, New Hamp- 
shire ; 
From Middleborough Four Corners, to Wareham ; 
From Falmouth to North Falmouth, Monument, Pocas- 
set, to the place where the road intersects the mail road | From Canandaigua, by Bristol, to Naples ; 
from Wareham to Sandwich ; oa Seas oan ea oa rRe a ee seats 
From Northfield to Winchester, New Hampshire ; nih Fayette, by Forrestville, and Villanova, to James- 
From Deerfield, by Conway, Ashfield, Plainficld, by From Westfield to Waterford, Pa. ; 
Hancoek: IN RHODE ISLAND. From Fleming, by Jared Beardsley’s Corner, Venice, 
From Providence, by the way of Slade’s Ferry, to Fall aul bakes tae le a ` ; 
river, (in Troy,) Massacliusetis X From Jamestown, by Cold Spring, and Randolph, to 
IN CONNECTICUT, i Little Valley ; 
From Middletown to Hartford, on the East side of the | ~ From Sandy Hill, by Patten’s Mills, and Smith’s Fur- 
Connecticnt river; nace, to Dresden ; 
From Litchfield, by Northfield, to Plymouth. From Canandaigua, by Bristol, Richmond, and Free- 
IN NEW YORK. f port, to Dansville ; 
From Chester, by Minerva, Hoffman township, and Pa- | From Willet P. O. to Lisle P. 0. 
radox settlement, to Ticonderoga ; From Middleburg, by Schoharie, and Sloansvillc, to 
From Luzerne to Glenn’s Falls; Canojaharie P, O. 


From Warren, in Phillips, to Cold Springs ; | From Elmira, by the way of M’Connel Town, and Sing 
From Peekskill, by Red Mills, to Carmel ; | Sing, through Catlin, and Reading, to unite with the 
From Mount Pleasant to New Castle, and thence to mail routefrom Starkey to Geneva ; 

Bedford, Pound Ridge ; From Goshen to Carpenter’s Point, by the way of 
From Saratoga Springs to Glenn’s Falls ; Brookfield, Centreville, and Greenville ; 
From Galway, by Broad Albin and Johnstown, to Pala- | From Ellicotsville to Warren, Pa. 

tine ; From Centreville to Freedom ; 
From North China, by West China, to Windham ; From Angelica, by Scio, and Independence, to Har- 
From Durham to Windham; rison, Pa. ; : 
From Deruyter, by Fairchild’s store, in Link lane, to} From Canandaiguato Farmington ; 

German ; : From Independence, by Canisteo, to Hornellsville. 


From Fort Plain, by Cooperstown, Hartwick, Milford, 
Otego, Huntsville, to Binghamton ; 
From Cooperstown to Meredith ; 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


From Clarkston, N. Y. by the Dutch Factory, P, D. 
From Skaneateles, by Gulf and Canton, to Baldwinville ; | Tallman’s, New Miliford, the Old Bridge, and Stone Ara- 
From the city of Hudson to Salisbury ; bia, to Hackinsac; 

_. From Carpenter’s Point, by Bolton’s and Forrestburg,} From Salem, by Allowaystown, Roadstown, to Bridge- 

to Monticello; town; : 
From Ellisburg, by Smithville, to Sackett’s Harbor; ' From Philadelphia, by Haines’ Glass Manufactory, Ham- 
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mingtani, Pleasant Mills, Gloucester Furnace, Gravelly 
Landing, and Smithville, to Leeds’s Point. 

From Woodbury, to Paulsboro’, Raccoon Lower 
Bridge, Pedericktown, Scultown, Sharpstown, Woods- 
town, and Cole’s Mill, to Mullica HIN ; 

From Philadelphia, by Mount Ephraim, Chew’s 
Landing, and Blackwoodtowa, to Waterloo, in the coun- 
ty of Cape May ; 

From Lambertsville, 
New Brunswick. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Mail from Smithport, to return by N. C. Gallup’s, 
in Sergeant, Elihu Chadwick’s, in Shippen, T. and H. 
CGoleman’s, in Gibson township, to Karthans ; 

From Columbus in Luzcrne, by Harvey’s Mills, J. 
Hufl’s, and Falley’s Mills, to Kingston ; 

Fror. New Berlin, by Lewisburg, to Milton 5 

From Dansburg, along the West branch of the Susque- 
hanna river, to the mouth of Sinnemahoning ; thence to 
the mouth of Bennett’s Branch, up the same to the point 
where the road from Bellefonie to Smithport crosses it 5 

Froni Pottsville, by Miflinburg, to Berwick ; 

From Pennsboro’, by Hughsburg, and Mount Lewis, to 
Cherry township 5 

From Mansfield, in Tioga county, through Dart’s set- 
tlement, to Wellsboro’ ; 

From Buckwalter’s, in Charlestown, by F. Seltzer’s, 
Pottsgrove, Unionville, and Birdshoro’, to Reading ; 

Tram Water street by Birmingham and Mount Plea- 
sant, to Corwinsville ; 

From Selinsgrove to Louisburg ; 

From Sunbury, by Libertypole and Catawissa, to Nes- 
copeck ; : 

From Wilkesbarre, by Dallas, North Moreland, Lee’s 
Tavern, in Exeter, Nicholson, Abington, Buttermilk Falls, 
and thence to Wilkesbarre 5 

From Lancaster, by the old Philadelphia road, to Down- 
ingtown ; 

From Bald Eagle,in Lycoming, 
in Millsbury ; 

From Hendricksville, to Blairsville ; 

¥rom Reading, by Unionville, Boyerstown, Tloof?s, 
Martztown, Kurtztown, and Princetown, to Reading, in 
lieu of the present route 5 

From Pittsburg, by Findlayville, Williamsport, and 
Bentlcysville, to Bealsville ; 

From Yerwick, by the Nob Mountain, Jerseytown, 
Fruitstown, and McEwensville, to Watson town ; 

¥rom Jamestown, New York, by Sugar Grove, to Union 
Mills ; 

From Blairsville, to Indiana ; 

Fron: Whitestown, by Pottersville 
Youngsiowa, m Ohio 5 

From Berlin to the Sorrel Horse, 
Connelville post route ; 

From Centreville, in Butler county, to Harlandsburg, 
in Mercer county 5 

From Mercer, by New Wilmington, to New Bedford ; 

From Pittsburg, by Kittaning, to Olean ; 

Trom Mercer, by Greenville, to Parkman, Ohio ; 

From New York, by Jacob Kauflet’s Tavern, Marga- 
retta Furnace, to Wrightsville 5 

From Manchester, Maryland, by Christian: Herrick’s 
and Jefferson, to York ; 

¥rom Philipsburg, by Kyler’s and Clearfieldtown, to 
Gillet’s, on tae route from Bellefonte to Smithport ; 

Trom Bedford, by Colerain, to the Inn of Walter Slicer, 
in Maryland ; 

From Paul Furman’s, by James Morgan’s and Samuel 
Edsall’s to James French’s, in Wels township 3__ p 

From Wyalusing to the House of Jesse Ross, in Pike 
township ; 


by Hopewell Meeting-House, to 


to Curtin’s Iron Works, 


and Newcastle, to 


onthe Somerset and 


From Downingtown, by West Bradford, Pennsbury, 
and Centreville, to Wilmington ; 
From Reading, by Udree’s Furnace, Dale 
Charlestown, to Quakertown; 
From Windham, in Pennsylvania, 
New York : 
From Meadville, to Sugargrove, in Warren county ; 
quom Lawrenceburg, by way of Foxburg, to Shippens- 
ville ; 
N From Lawrenceburg, by way of Holinsburg, to Rosc- 
urg 5 
From Dillesburgh, by Carlisle, Sterret’s Gap, and 
Bloomfield, to Milicrstown ; 
From Columbia, by Marictta and Maytown, to Elizabeth- 
town. 


Forge and 


to Smithsborough, in 


IN DELAWARE. 
From St. George’s, by Delaware City, to Port Penn. 
IN MARYLAND. 

From Allen’s Fresh to the Lot ; 

From Annapolis, by Broad Creck, to Queenstown ; 

The post road from Laurel, Delaware, to Easton, shall 
pass by Seaford ; 

From Rockville, through Mechanicsville, 

IN VIRGINIA. 

From Lynchburg, by Ward’s Bridge, Dejernett’s, and 
Adam’s Mills, to Abraham Rorer’s, in Pittsylvania; 

From Buckingham c. h. by Farmville, to Boydtown, 
in Mecklenburg ; 

From Luray, by Moilam’s Gap, to Rapidann Meeting 
House, in Madison county ; f 
i From Jerusalem, by Cross Keys, to Spratley Wil- 

jam’s ; . 

From New Canton to New Glasgow ; 

From Madison c. h. by Rapidann Meeting House, Moi- 
lam’s Gap, Luray, Woodstock, to Moorfields ; 

Trom Staunton, by Bellville, Covington, to Lewisburg 5 

From Fincastle, by New Castle, to Giles c. h. ; 

From Wellsburg to Fairview, in Ohio 5 

From Romney, by Burlington, to the mouth of Savage 
river, Maryland ; 

From Bowling Green to Port Royal ; 

From Lewis c h. to Randolph c; h. Virginia 3} 

From Kanhawa c. h. by Logan c. h, to Russel c. h. ; 

From Cumberland c. h. to Warren ; 

From Grave Creek, by Dille’s Bottom, Powhatan, Sun- 
fish, to Woodsfield, Ohio. 

IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

From Morgantown, by W. WGimsey’s, D. Baker's, G. 
Garland’s, Caney river, and Big Joy, to Ashville , 

From Elizabeth, on the West side of Cape Fear river, 
by Beatty’s Bridge, and Long Creek Bridge, on the East 
side of said river, to Wilmington ; 

From Rockingham c. h. to ‘Troublesome Tron Works, 
Martinsville, Greensborough, New Salem, and Ashbo- 
rough, to Lawrenceville ; 

From Charlotte, by Harris’ Ferry, on Catawba river, to 
Chester c. h. South Carolina. 

IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

From Laurel Hil, by Adamsville, Marlborough New 
c. h. and Marlborough Old c. h. to Society Hil: 

From Edgefield c. h. by Kirksey’s Scotch Cross, Dead 
Fall, John Danicl’s, and C. Orr's, to Varennes ; 

From Columbia, by Flatt Spring, Williamson’s and Da- 
vis? Bridges, to Barnwell c. h; 

From Columbia, by William Brown’s, Buckhead, Wil- 
liam Jenkin’s Fishdam, Ferry, to Union c. h. 5 

From Cambridge, by Dead Fall, and Donald’s Store, 
to Christopher Orr’s Store ; 

From Waxhaw, by the House 
Mcunt PJcasant ; 

From Sumptervillo, by the plantation of George I, Me- 
Caulcy, to Pineville ; 


to Colesville. 


£ 


of James Stewart, to 


Xiv 
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From Charleston to Au 
rough, and Barnwell c. h. 


IN GEORGIA. 
From Savannah, by Dublin and Marion, to Macon; 
From Athens to Danielsville ; 
From Jacksonville, in Telfair county, 
Florida. 


gusta, by the way of Walterbo- 


to Talahassee, 


IN OHIO. 


From Clarksville, by Edwardsville and Goshen, to 
Milford ; 

‘From Painsyille, in Geauga, by Kirtland Mills, Chester 
Cross Roads, and Bainbridge, to Aurora ; 

From Middlebury, near Portage Summit, by Spring- 
field, Suffield, Randolph, and Atwater, to Deerfield; 

From Thornville, in Perry county, by Somerset and 
Bristol, to Logan, in Hocking ; 

From Circleville to London ; 

From Upper Sandusky to Bellefontain ; 

From Sandusky City, by York, Sippoo, and Melmore, 
to Upper Sandusky ; 

From New Market, in Highland, by Russelsville, to 
Georgetown, in Brown county ; 

From New Philadelphia, by Shanesville, 
and Danville, to Mount Vernon ; 

From Mansfield, by Uniontown and Orangeville, Sulli- 
van, Huntington, Wellington, and Elyria, to the mouth of 
Black river ; 

From Centreville to New Lisbon ; 

From Zanesville, by Milford, New Market, aud Dover, 
to Athens, thence tc Jackson ; 

From Millersburg to Mansfield ; 

From New Haven to Harrisville ; 

From Lawrenceburg, Indiana, by Elizabethtown, Wil- 
liam Clark’s Store, H. Smith's Mills, Jenkins’s, in Morgan 
township, Peagdale’s Cross Roads, and Dick’s Mills, to 
Oxford ; be 

From New Lisbon, by Hanover, Waynesburg, Landy- 
ville, Bolivar, and Berlin, to Millersburg ; 

From Canton, by Bolivar and Dover, to New Phila- 
delphia ; 

From Akron, by Clinton, Fulton, Massilon, and Bethle- 
hem, to Bolivar ; 

From Cadiz, by Annapolis, Moore’s Salt Works, to 
New Lisbon ; 

From Berlin, by Fredericksburg, to Wooster ; 

From Chilicothe, by Clarksburg, Duff’s Fork, and Lon- 
don, to Urbanna ; 

From Wheeling, by Mount Pleasant, Harrisville, Cadiz, 
New Philadelphia, Wooster, and the Black Swamp road, 
to Detroit, in lieu of the present post route ; 

From Pertland, by Tiffin, to Upper Sandusky ; 

From Cambridge to McConnellsville ; 

From Coolville to Athens ; 

From Cambridge, by Milnersville, to New Philadel- 
pbia ; ; 

From Chester to Athens ; 

From Canton, by Shanesville, to Coshocton ; 

From Mansfield to Tyro ; 

From Jefferson, to Meadville, Pennsylvania ; 

From Xenia to Fairfield. 

IN KENTUCKY. 

From Columbia, by Creilsburg, and Seventy-Six, to 
Elliot’s Cross Roads, in Cumberland ; 

From Glasgow, by Pikesville, Hughes’, and Isaac’s, to 
Glasgow ; $ 

From Scottsville to Franklin ; 

‘That the post road from Maysville to Georgetown, pass 
by L. Kindall’s, on Raven Creek + 

From Lexington, by Centreville, to Cynthiana ; 

From Greenupsburg, to Sandy Salt Works, in lieu of 
the route from Catlettsburg to Sandy Salt Works ; 


Millersburg, 


‘From Mumfordsville, by Litchfield, and Hudsonville, 
to Hardensburg ; 

From Owensborough, by 
to Bowling Green; ; 

From Elton, by Hoppers Tan Yard, Stewarts Mill, W. 
Wiliams’, and Sandy Lick; to Bellville ; 

From Bowling Green, by Brownsville, in Edmonson 
county, Litchfield, and Hardensburg, to Corydon ; 

From Lee C. H. to Harlan C.H. < 

From the Yellow Banks, by the Narrows- of Panther’s 
Creek, Shoemaker’s Ferry, on Green river, and Mor- 
gan’s Mill, to Greenville. 

IN TENNESSEE. 

From Winchester to Bellefonte, in Alabama ; 
, From Tipton, C. H. to the Warehouse, on the Missis- 
sippi river ; 

From Treadwell’s, on Big Creek, to Memphis ; 

; From Iron Banks, :n Kentucky, by Dresden, Gibson- 
port, Jackson, and Bolivar, to Cotton Gin Port, in Missis. 
sippi ; 

From Columbia, by Hurt’s Cross Roads, to Murfrees- 
borough ; thence, to Lebanon ; 

From Bowling Green, in Kentucky, by Springfield, 
mouth of Harpeth, to Charlotte ; 

From Yellow Creek Post Office 
Reynoldsburg ; 

From Tellico Plains, by Canasaga Valley, to Columbus, 
in McMinn county ; 

From Knoxville to Tazewell ; 

From Brownsville to Fulton ; : 

From McMinnville, to Warren county, by Davis’ Mills, 
to Shelbyville, in Bedford county ; 

From White Plains, by Hillham, and Martinsville, to 
Tompkinsvilie, in Kentucky ; - 

Froin Winchester to Jasper ; 

From Jonesborough, via Paperville, to Abingdon ; 

From Greenville, by Bright Hope Furnace, and Chucky 
Bend, to Dandridge. 

IN ALABAMA. 

From Clayborne, by Boeky Mount, and Hawell’s Ferry, 
to Fort Stoddart ; 

From Triana, by Moulton, to Russelville ; 

From Spring Place to Ridge’s ferry ; 

From Moulton, by Walker C. H. to Tuscaloosa ; 

From Ashville, through Coosa Valley, by Kelley’s 
Creek, Harpersville, and Hughs’ store, to Montevallo : 

From Courtland to Leighton. 

IN MISSISSIPPI. 

From Covington C. H. to Winchester ; 

From Augusta to Ellisville, in Jones county ; 

From Gallatin, in Copiab county, by Liberty, to Silli 
man’s, in Louisiana ; 

From New Mexico, by Yazoo C. H., to V icksburg ; 

From Yazoo C. H., by Smith’s ferry, Braggsville, to 
Hannam’s Bluff. 


Hartford, and Morgantown, 


, in Montgomery, to 


IN LOUISIANA. 

From West Baton Rouge, along the West bank of the 
Mississippi, to Donaldsonville: ; 

From Baton Rouge to Opelousa Church, 

IN INDIANA. 

From Lawrenceburg, by Georgetown, Harrison, New 
Trenton, Brookville, to return by the mouth of Big Cedar, 
Solomon Allen’s, and Cambridge, to Lawrenceburg, in 
place of the present route ; 

From Indianapolis, by Greencastle, in Putnam, and 
Rockville, in Parke, to Newport, in Vermillion : 

From Princeton to Mount Carmel, Ilinois ; 

From Evansville to Mount Vernon ; 

From Danville, by Crawfordsville, to Fountain C. H. 

From Crawfordsville to Tippecanoe C. H. 

From Rockville, in the county of Parke, 


by Fountain 
C. H. to Tippecanoe C. H. 
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From New Castle to Noblesville ; 

From Elizabeth, Kentucky, by Brandenburg, and 
conia, to Corydon; _ 

From Vernon, by Greensburg, to New Castle ; 

From Crawfordsville, by Fountain, Tippecanoe, Deer 
creek, mouth of Eel river, to Fort Wayne; 
_ From Brookville, by Morven, und Columbus, to Bloom- 
ington ; J 

From Terre Haute, by Paris, to Springfield ; 

From Terre Haute to fort Wayne, by Montezuma, Co- 
vington, Attica, La Fayette, Mississinowa ; 

From Newcastle to Noblesville ; 

From Noblesville to Fort Wayne. 

From Winchester, in Randolph county, tofort Wayne ; 

¥rom Indianapolis, on the Horse Shoe Bend, State 
road, to the Ohio river ; thence to Elizabeth, in the State 
of Kentucky. 


La- 


IN ILLINOIS. 
From Edwardsville to Springfield. 
IN MISSOURI. 
From Jefferson city, by Gasconade C. H., Massey’s lron 
Works, Potosi, and Farmington, to Jackson ; 
From Fulton, by Columbia, Rockport Booneville, Mere- 
dith, Marmaduke’s, and Jones’ Salt Works, to Livingston; 
From Copiah C. H. to Fulgam’s ; 
From Monticello, by Covington C. H. to St. Stephen’s, 
Alabama. 
IN MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 
From Taylor’s Village, on Stony Creek, by Indian Vil- 
lage, in Shelby, to E. Andrews’ ; 
From Stoney Creek Post Office, by N. Millard’s, Gi- 
deon Gates’, to fort Gratiot. 
LIN ARKANSAS TERRITORY. 
From Memphis to Little Rock. 
IN FLORIDA TERRITORY. 
From Pensacola to Blakeley. 
From Pensacola to fort Crawford ; 
From St. Mary’s, by Fernandina, and the town of St. 
John, to Jacksonville, 
Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT making an appropriation for the purchase of 
Books for the use of the Library of Congress, and for 
other purposes. 

Be ii enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress as- 
sembled, That the sum of three thousand dollars be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for the purchase of 
Books, under the direction of, the Joint Library Commit- 
tee, for the use of the Library of Congress. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the sum of four 
hundred dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, as a compensation to an Assistant employed by 
the Librarian of Congress, during the present session. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT to alterthe time of holding the District Court 
of the United States for the Southern District of Alaba- 
ma, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
fives of the United States of America, in Congress as- 
sembled, That the District Court of the United States, 
for the Southern District of Alabama, shall be holden in 
the city of Mobile, on the second Monday in December, 
instead of the second Monday in October, and in addi- 
tion to the terms now directed by law, to be holden on 
the first Monday in May in each and every year, and shall 
continue so long as business may require. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the records 
and papers belonging to the District Court, heretofore 
holden at the town of Cahawha, in the Sonthern District 


of Alabama, éxcept such as may be necessary in any cri- 


minal prosecution pending in the said Court, shall be 
transferred to, and become a part of, the records. and pa~ 
pers of the District Court, holden at Mobile ; and all 
causes of a civil nature, pending in the District Court, 
heretofore holden at the said town of Cahawba, shall be 
transferred to the District Court holden in the city of 
Mobile, and shall have day thercin, and. be proceeded in 
to final judgment and execution, in the same manner as 
if the said causes had originated in the said Court holden 
at Mobile ; and it shall be lawful for the said last mention- 
ed Court to issue execution upon any judgment hereto- 
fore rendered in the District Court holden at Cahawba, 
which said judgment shall not have been satisfied, and to 
issue writs of seire facias for the purpose of reviving any 
judgment heretofore rendered by the District Court hol- 
den at Cahawba, and to issue all other writs or process 
which may be necessary, according to the course of ju- 
dicial proceedings. : 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all causes ofa eri- 
minal nature, now pending in the District Court holden at 
Cahawba, shall be proceeded in by the said Court, to final 
judgment, and to execution of such judgment or sentence 
as may be rendered by the said Court, in the said causes ; 
and that, immediately thereafter, the records and papers 
in the said causes shall be transferred to,and become a part 
of, the records and papers of the District Court, holden 
at Mobile. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT giving further compensation to the Captains and 
Subalterns of the Army of the United States, in certain 
cases. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
That, from and after the passing of this act, each captain 
and subaltern inthe Army shall be allowed one additional 
ration. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every officer in 
the actual command of a company in the Army of the U.. 
States, shall be entitled to receive ten dollars per month 
additional pay, as compensation for his dutics and respon~ 
sibilities, with respect to the clothing, arins, and accou- 
trements, of the company, whilst he shall be in the actual 
command thereof: Provided, That no subaltern officer 
who shall be in the performance of any staff duty, for 
which he receives an extra compensation, shall be entis 
tled to the additional ration herein provided for. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. 

AN ACT authorizing the completion and repair of cer- 
tain Roads in the Territory of Florida, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tines of the United States of America in Congress assens 
bled, ‘That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to cause to be opened 
and repaired, in the Territory of Florida, a public road, 
known by the name ofthe King’s road, from the Georgia 
line, by St. Augustine, to New Smyrna. . 

Sce. 2. And be it further enacted, That the President be, 

and he is hereby, authorized to employ the troops of the 

U. States, stationed in Florida, in such manner as he may 

think proper, in opening and repairing such road ; and, 

for defraying the expenses. thereof, the sum of eleven 
thousand dollarsis hereby appropriated. rere 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the additional 
sum of five thousand dollars be, and the same is. hereby, 
appropriated, for the completion ofthe United States’ Mi- 
litary road from Pensacola to St. Augustine, by the con- 
struction of a bridge across the St. Sebastian’s river, near 
St. Augustine ; and that the farther sum of six thousand. 


| dollars be, andthe same is hereby, appropriated, fer the 
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purpose of completing the road from Colerain, in Geor- 
gia, to Tampa Bay, in the Territory of Florida; and the 
appropriations aforesaid shall be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated: - 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That. if any part.of 
the above appropriations shall remain unexpended, it shall 
be appropriated to opening the communication between 
Moschetto or Halifax and Indian rivers, in the line of com- 
munication to Cape Florida, described in the report of the 
Engineer, appointed in pursuance ofan act. of Congress, 
of the twenty-eighth day of February, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-four, authorizing the survey of a mi- 
litary road from St. Augustine to Cape Florida. 
Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the preservation of the Cumberland Road. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Ameria in Congress assembled, 
That the sum of thirty thousand dollars be, and is hereby, 
appropriated, for the purpose of repairing the public 
road from Cumberland to Wheeling, under the direction 
of the President of the United States, to be paid out of 
any money in the Public Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enucted, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to ap- 
point some suitable person to superintend the repairs to 
be made on said road, whose compensation, to be paid 
out of the sum appropriated by this act, shall be fixed by 
the President of the United States. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 

AN ACT to refund certain duties paid upon vessels be- 
longing to citizens of Hamburg, and their cargoes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to refund the discriminating duties that were paid 
in the ports of the United States between the third of 
March, eighteen hundred and fifteen, and the thirteenth 
of November of the same year, upon any vessels belong- 
ing to citizens of the City of Hamburgh, and their Car- 
goes ; and that the same be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: March 2, 1827. 


AN ACT to authorize the improving of certain Harbors, 
the building of Piers, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of ihe United States of America in Congress assenibled, That 
the following sums be, and the same are hereby, respect- 
ively, appropriated, to be applied, under the direction of 
the President of the United States, toaccomplish the ob- 
jects hereinafter mentioned ; that is to say : 

For improving Hyannis Harbor, inthe State of Massa- 
cbusetts, a sum not exceeding ten thousand six hundred 
and fifty dolls ; 

For building two Piers at the mouth of Oswego Harbor, 
in the State of New York, thirty-three thousand threc 
hundred and forty-eight dollars and sixty-four cents ; no 
part of which last mentioned sum shall be expended until 
a contract shell have been made for completing said 
Piers, agreeably to a plan proposed in a report made un- 
der the act of the twentieth of May last; and for erecting 
a Pier by dontract, at the mouth of Dunkirk Harbor, in 
the State of New York, three thousand dollars ; 

For improving Cleaveland Harbor, in the State of 
Ohio, ten thousand dollars ;. 

Forimproving the Harbor at the mouth of Pascagoula 
river, in the State of Mississippi, and for removing the 
obstructions to the navigation of said river, eight thousand 
dollars ; eae : 


For removing obstructions to the navigation of Sauga- 
tuck river, and protecting the Saugatuck Harbor, by a 
suitable work, to prevent the washing of the sand from 
Cedar Point, into'said harbor, asum not exceeding fifteen 
hundred dollars ; ~ ` : 

For completing a Pier at the entrance of La Plaisance 
Bay, in the Territory of Michigan, agreeably to the plan 
and estimate made under the act of the twentieth May 
last, three thousand nine hundred and seventy-seven dol- 
lars and eighty-one cents ; a . 

For making a survey and examination to ascertain the 
expediency and expense of constructing Piers to improve 
the Harbor of Churches Cove, in the town of Little 
Compton, in the State of Rhode Island, two hundred 
dollars; 

For making a survey and examination to ascertain the 
expediency and expense of erecting a Pier in Stonington 
Harbor, in the State of Connecticut, two hundred dollars ; 

For defraying the expense of an examination of the 
public piers at Port Penn, Marcus Hook, and Fort Mifflin, 
in the river Delaware, in the States of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, in order to determine the expediency and ex- 
pense of repairing and improving the same, one hundred 
dollars ; 

For a survey of the Colbert Shoals, in the Tennessce 
river, to ascertain the obstructions, the practicability, the 
manner, and the expense of removing them, two hundred 
dollars ; ` 

For removing the obstructions to the navigation of the 
Kennebec river, in the State of Maine, at Lovejoy’s Nar- 
rows, four thousand dollars; no part of which sum shall 
be expended untila contract shall have been made for re- 
moving said obstructions, agreeably to the plan proposed 
by the Engineer employed to make a survey of said Nar- 
rows ; 

For the erection of piers, placing beacons, or buoys, 
and removing obstructions at, and near, the entrance into 
the harbor of Saco, in the State of Maine, a sum not ex- 
ceeding seven thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the several 
sums,hereby appropriated, shall be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT to authorize the laying out and opening of cer- 
tain Roads inthe Territory of Michigan. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States be, and he is here- 
by, authorized to cause to be laid out, in the territo- 
ry of Michigan, a road, commencing at Detroit, and pur- 
suing the most direct and practicable route to the Saga- 
naw River and Bay, in said Territory ; and. that, in like 
manner, he cause to be laid out a road from Detroit to 
Fort Gratiot, at the outlet of Lake Huron yand for each of 
these objects the President shall appoint three Commis- 
sioncrs, who shall explore, survey, and mark, in the most 
eligible course, the aforesaid roads, and cause the plats of 
such surveys, accompanied with the field notes, to be made 
out, certified, and transmitted to the President, who, ifhe 
approve of the same, shall cause them-to be deposited in 
the War Department, and the roads shall be considered. 
as established and accepted. : 

Sec. 2. dnd te tt further enacted, That the Commission- 
ers, one of whom, on each route, shall be a Surveyor, shall 
each receive three dollars, and their assistants one dollar 
and fifty cents per day, for the time necessarily employ- 
ed in exploring, surveying, and marking said roads ; and 
that, for the purpose of defraying the expenses thereof, 
the sum of one thousand five hundred dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. fe 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That, for the purpose 
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of connecting the Detroit and River Raisin with the Mau-|the mouth of Neuse river, three thousand five hundred 
mee and Sandasky roads, and to complete the opening | dollars ; f À 
and construction of the same, there shall be appropriated | For erecting a beacon at the mouth of Bass river, be- 
the sum of twelve thousand dollars, which shall be paid | tween the towns of Dennis and Yarmouth, one thousand 
out of any money in the ‘Lreasury, not otherwise appro- | dollars ; for erecting a beacon or spindle on the ledge of 
priated. rocks called the Bishops, one hundred dollars; for erect- 
_ Sec. 4. And be it ferther enacted, That, for the open- ing abeaconor spindle on Collins’ Ledge, one hundred. 
ing and construction of the Detroit and Chicago Road, | dollars ; and for placing six buoys on the sites above de- 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars be appropriated, which | signated, in the Vineyard Sound, one hundred and fifty 
shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not other- | dollars ; 
wise appropriated : Provided, The said sum shall be ex-| For placing three buoys in East Greenwich Harbor, 
pended upon such part of the road as is within the Terri- | seventy-five dollars ; ` 
tory of Michigan. And that the opening and construc-| For erectinga beacon on Wells’ Point, in Bridgeport 
tion of the roads. provided for by this act shall be donc | harbor, five hundred dollars ; and for placing three buoys 
under the direction of the President of the United States. | in said harbor, seventy-five dollars; 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. For erecting a beacon on Patrick’s Reef, in Norwalk 

. . harbor, three hundred dollars; for placing a buoy on 
AN ACT to authorize the building of Light-houses and | Smith’s Ledge, near Darien, twenty-five dollars ; and for 
Beacons, and for other purposes. | placing a buoy on Shippen Reef, thirty dollars ; 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives; For repairing the public piers and causeway, at Ches- 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | ter, five thousand three hundred and eighty three dollars 
‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, and forty cents ; 


authorized and directed to provide, by contract, for build-| For erecting a column on Little Mark Island, at the 
ing light-houses and beacons, and placing buoys on the ; entrance of Harpswell Sound, twelve hundred dollars ; 
sites hereinafter mentioned, to wit : For erecting a pier adjacent to the pier at Buffalo,in the 


A light-house at or near the mouth of Portsmouth har- | State of New York, and placing thereon the lighthouse au- 
bor, in the State of New Hampshire, to be placed on the | thorized to be built at the East end of Lake Erie, by the 
ledge called the Whale’s Back, or on such other site, near į act of eighteenth of May, one thousand eight hundred 
to said ledge, as the Secretary of the Treasury shall select. | and twenty-six, including the appropriation of two thou- 

A light-house at the Point of Marsh, near the mouth of | sand five hundred dollars, made by the act aforesaid for 
Neuse river, in the State of North Carolina. that object, six thousand five hundred dollars ; any part 

A beacon, in the harbor, at the mouth of Bass river, | of which sum may be applied by the Secretary of the 
between the towns of Dennis and Yarmouth: a beacon | ‘Freasury to defray the expense of altering the lighthouse 
ona lege of rocks, called the Bishops, three miles South- elready erected at said Buffalo, if he shall be of the opin- 
east from the light-house on Point Gammon ; a beacon on ion that the same may be so altered as to render unneces- 
Collins’ ledge ; a buoy on Channel rock ; a buoy on the | sary the erection of another lighthouse in the vicinity of 
Southwest rock ; anda buoy on the Gangway rocks; a Buffalo; sad e : 
buoy on the Southwest part of Suckenecut shoals; a| For altering and repairing the Newport lighthouse, at 
buoy on the end of Dogfish bar: and a buoy on the the entrance of Narragansett Bay, twelve hundred dollars; 
South end of Kilpond bar, in the Vineyard Sound, in the | For erecting a lighthouse at Natchez, in the State of 
State of Massachusetts. Mississippi, in addition to the appropriation of one thou- 

A buoy on Cheppinaxet Point; a buoy on Garden sand five hundred dollars, heretotore made for that 
Point ; anda buoy on Long Point, in Fast Greenwich | object, one thousand nine hundred and twenty-six 
harbor, in the State of Rhode Island. dollars; , 

A beacon on Wells’ Point; a buoy on Marchard flat ;| For placing four buoys at the entrance of Mobile Bay, 
a buoy on Stoney bar, and a buoy ‘on Allen’s flat, in | and onc at the mouth of Dog river, nine hundred dollars 3 
Bridgeport Harbor ; a beacon on Patrick’s reef, in Kor | _ For placing three buoys on the bar at the entrance of 
walk harbor; a buoy on Smith’s ledge, near Darien, and St. Augustine harbor, one hundred and twenty dollars ; 


a buoy on Shippen reef, in the State of Connecticut. and for placing three buoys in St. Mark’s harbor, one 
Four buoys at the entrance of Mobile Bay, and one at | hundred and twenty dollars ; 
the mouth of Dog river, in the State of Alabama. For the erection of alight vessel, of between one hundred 
Three buoys on the bar at the entrance of St. Augus- and thirty and one hundred and fifty tons, for the South- 
tine harbor, and three buoys in St, Mark’s harbor, in the | west pomt of the Royal Shoal, on Pamptico Sound, in 
‘Territory of Florida. North Carolina, eleven thousand dolars, and the vessel 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of | now stationed at the Shoal, commonly called Ocracock 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to accept | Nine Feet Shoal, in said Sound ; , he Gulf of Mexic 
from the State of Pennsylvania, the cession, to the United å A a ee Cat Island, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
States, of the public piers, and the causeway leading | five thousand GoranS, : ; A 
thereto, which were built by said State at Chester, in the _ For the erection of two lighthouses on Cape Elizabeth, 
Delaware river, and ‘directed to cause said picrs and cause- | in Maine, three thousand dollars. 
way to be repaired by contract, Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the sums here- 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary | by appropriated shall be paid out of any money in the 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, empowered and di-| Treasury, nor otherwise appropriated. 
rected to cause to be built, by contract, a column on Lit- | Approved: 2d March, 1827. 
tle Mark Island, at the entrance of Harpswell sound, in —_— 
the State of Maine. : A R i : 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the following | AN ACT making appropriations to carry into effect cer- 
sums be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, to ac- tain Indian Treaties. 


complish the objects specified in this act, that is to say : Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
For building a lighthouse at or near the mouth of Ports- | of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
mouth harbor, fifteen hundred dollars ; That the following sums be, and they hereby ave, re- 


For building a lighthouse on the point of marsh near | spectively, appropriated, far the purpose of carrying into 
Vou. Hl—e 3 
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effect Treaties made with the Chippewa, Pottawatamie, 
and Miami Tribe of Indians, to wit : 

The sum of one thousand dollars, being the sum stipu- 
lated for by the sixth article of the Treaty of the fifth Au- 
gust, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, with the 
Chippewas. 

The sum of two thousand dollars, being the annuity to 
be paid to the Pottawatamies, by the third article, of the 
sixteenth of October, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six. ; 

The sum of one thousand five hundred dollars for 
carrying into effect the same article for the building of a 
mil. l 

The sum of three thousand eight huàdred and twenty 
dollars, for carrying into effect the stipulations of the same 
article for the support of a school master, a blacksmith, a 
miller, and thë delivery of salt. 

The sum of thirty-one thousand four hundred and for- 
ty-seven dollars and seventy-one cents, for goods de- 
livered, and to be delivered, under the fourth article of 
said Treaty. f 

The sum of nine thousand five hundred and seventy- 
three dollars, for the payment of certain claims which are 
provided for by the fifth article of said Treaty. 

The sum of fifty-seven thousand three hundred dollars, 
for the payment for goods delivered, and to be delivered, 
under the fourth article of the Treaty of the twenty-third 
of October, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, 
with the Miamies. : 

The sum of thirty-five thousand dollars, for the payment 
of the aimuities, as provided for in the same article of said 
Treaty, the same including and being in lieu ef all former 
annuities. 

The sum of eight thousand seven hundred dollars, for 
carrying into effect the provisions of the same article, for 
furnishing wagons and oxen, erecting houses, and furnish- 
ing cattle and hogs. 

“Phe sum of one thousand one hundred dollars, for the 
delivery of iron, steel, and tobacco, and the support of 
laborers, as provided by the same article. 

The sum of seven thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars and forty-seven cents, for the payment of 
certain claims, as provided for by the fifth article of said 
Treaty. 

The sum of two thousand dollars, for the support of the 
poor and infirm persons, and the education of youth of 
the Tribe, as provided for by the sixth article of said 
‘Treaty. 

The sum of twenty-five thousand seven hundred dol- 
lars, as provided for by the seventh article of said Treaty, 
for the purchase of certain lands, according to the sche- 
dule therein referred to. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the same be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. 

AN ACT in addition to ‘* An act to regulate and fix the 

compensation of Clerks in the different Offices,” passed 

April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
‘That the Secretary of State be authorized to employ, in 
the State Department, one additional Clerk, whose com- 
pensation shall not exceed sixteen hundred dollars ; two 
additional Clerks, whose compensation shall not exceed 
one thousand dollars each; and one additional Clerk for 
the Patent Office, whose compensation shall not exceed 
eight hundred dollars.. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized to employ, 
ii the Treasury Department, one additional Clerk, whose 

compensation shall not exceed fourtcen hundred dollars ; 


in the office of the Fourth Auditor, two additional Clerks, 
whose compensation shall not exceed one thousand dol- 
lars each. i 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Navy be, and he hereby is, authorized to employ 
one additional Clerk, whose compensation shall not cx- 
ceed one thousand dollars. ` 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the War Department be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to employ one additional Clerk for the office of ihe Chief 
Engineer; one additional Clerk for the office of the Ad- 
jutant General; and one additional Clerk for the office of 
the Commissary General of Subsistence ; the compensa- 
tion to each not exceeding eight hundred dollars: 

Sec. 5. And be i: further enacted, That the Postmaster 
General be, and he hereby is, authorized to employ five 
additional Clerks, whose compensation shall not exceed 
one thousand each; and one additional Clerk, whose 
compensation shall not exceed one thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

Sec. 6. And beit further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be authorized to allow four Clerks in the 
office of the Register of the Treasury, and one Clerk in 
the office of the Navy Commissioners, one Clerk in the 
Fifth Auditor’s office, and one Clerk in the First Comp- 
troller’s office, who now receive eight hundred dollars 
each, the sum of one thousand dollars each a year. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the sum of one 
thousand dollars, as compensation for one Clerk in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, be applied under the direction 
of the Secretary of War, under the act of eighteen hun- 
dred and cighteen. 

Sec. 8. dnd be tt further enacted, That, from and after 
the 31st of March, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, 
so much of the second scction of the act to fix the com- 
pensation of the Clerks in the different offices, passed on 
the twentieth of April, eighteen hundred and eighteen, 
as relates to the Clerks authorized to be employed in the 
office of the Commissionér of the General Land Office, 
be repealed, and that there be employed, from and after 
that period, in said office, one Clerk, whose compensation 
shali not exceed seventeen hundred dollars, ten Clerks, 
whose compensation shall not exceed eleven hundred 
and fifty dollars, and six Clerks, whose compensation shall 
not exceed one thousand dollars ; and that there be two 
hundred and fifty dollars allowed as a contingency for 
keeping the account of the three per cent. fund, appro- 
priated to the use of certain States. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
eighteen thousand four hundred dollars be, and here- 
by is, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasu- 
ry, not otherwise appropriated, as compensation to the 
several Clerks authorized by this act; and for the addi- 
tional compensation provided therein. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827, 


AN ACT to granta quantity of land to the State of Il- 
linois, for the purpose of aiding.in opening a Canal to 
connect the waters of the Illinois river with those of 
Lake Michigan. s 
Be it enucted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That 

there be, and hereby is, granted to the State of Ilinois, 
for the purpose of aiding the said State in opening a canal 
to unite the waters of the [Mlinois river with those of Lake, 

Michigan, a quantity of land equal to one-half of five sec- 

tiens in width, on each side of said canal, and reserving 

each alternaie section to the United States, to be selected, 
by the Commissioner of the Land Office, under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, from one end 
of the said canal tothe other ; and the said lands shall be 
subject to the disposal of the Legislature of the said State, 
for the purpose aforesaid, and mo other: Provided, That 
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the said canal, when completed, shall be, and forever re- 
main, a public highway for the use of the Government of 
the United States, free from any toll, or other charge, 
whatever, for any property of the United States, or per- 
sons in their service, passing through the same. Provid- 
ed, That said canal shall be commenced within five years, 
and completed in twenty years, Or the State shall be 
hound to pay to the United States the amount of any lands 
previously sold, and that the title to purchasers under the 
State shall be void. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, so soon as the 
route of the said canal shall be located and agreed on by 
the said State, it shall be the duty of the Governor 
thereof, or such other person or persons as may have been, 
or shall hereafter be, authorized to superintend the con- 
struction of said canal, to examine and ascertain the par- 
ticular sections to which the said State will be entitled, un- 
der the provisions of this act, and report the same to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said State, 
under the authority of the Legislature thereof, after the 


selection shall have been so made, shall have power to sell į 


the said land, and to 


and convey the whole, or any part of 
er shall 


give a title in fee simple thereof, to whomsoey 
purchase the whole, or any part thereof. 
Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT to authorize the State of Indiana to locate and 
make a road therein named. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
af the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
hat the General Assembly of the State of Indiana shall 
be, and the same are hereby, authorized to locate and 
inake a road from Lake Michigan, by the way of Indiano- 
polis, to some convenient point on the Ohio river, agreea- 
bly to the second article of a treaty made and concluded 
near the mouth of the Mississinowa, upon the Wabash, 
in the State of Indiana, thesixteenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, between the Commissioners on the part of 
the United States, and the Chiefs and Warriors of the Po- 
tawatamie tribe of Indians ; and the said General Assem- 
bly are hereby authorized to apply the strip of land, and 
the sections of land, by said article ceded to the United 
States, or the proceeds thereof, to the making of the 
same ; and the said grant shall be at their sole disposal. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT concerning a Seminary of Learning in the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
iivesof the United Slates of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to set apart and reserve from sale, out of any 
of the Public Lands within the Territory of Arkansas, to 
which the Indian title has been, or may be extinguished, 
and not otherwise appropriated, a quantity of land not 
exceeding two entire townships, for the use and support 
of an Umversity within the said Territory, and for no 
other use or purpose whatsoever ; to be located in tracts 
of land of not less than an entire section, corresponding 
with any of the legal divisions into which the public lands 
are authorized to be surveyed ; one of which said town- 
ships, so set apart and reserved from sale, shall be in lieu 
of an entire township of land directed to be located on 
the waters of the Arkansas river, in said "Territory, for the 
use of a Seminary of learning therein, by an act of Con- 

sess, entitled “An act making provision for the establish- 
ment of additional Land Offices in the Territory of Mis- 
souri,” approved February the seventeenth, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, 

‘Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT to authorize the importation of Brandy, in casks 
of a capacity not less than fifteen gallons, and the ex- 
portation of the same for the benefit ofa drawback of 
the duties. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That, 
from and after the passage of this act, Brandy may be im- 
ported, into the United States in casks of a capacity not less 
than fifteen gallons, any thing in any law to the contrary not- 
withstanding: Provided, however, That all the provisions 
of existing laws, not inconsistent with this act, relating to 
the importation of foreign spirits, be complied with: 2nd 
provided further, That all Brandy imported in casks of a 

| capacity less than ninety gallons, shall be deposited, at 
į the expense and risk of the importer, in such public, or 
: other warehouses, as shall be designated by the Collector 
; or Surveyor forthe port where the same shall be landed, 
: and shall be removed therefrom in the manner prescribed 
by an act, entitled «An act providing for the deposite of 
wines and distilled spirits in public warehouses, and for 
‘ other purposes.” 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That Brandy import- 
: ed in casks of a capacity not less than fifteen gallons, may 
| be exported for the benefit of a drawback of the duties 
which shall have been paid thereon ; and the exporter or 
exporters of Rrandy so imported shall be entitled to re- 
ceive a debenture or debentures, for the amount of such 
drawback, agreeably to the existing laws; and all acts 
now in force regulating the exportation of spirits, and the 
allowance and payment of drawbacks and debentures, 
shall be deemed applicable to Brandy, the importation of 
which is permitted by this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
continue in force for the period of three: years, and no 
longer. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT to grant acertain quantity of land to the State of 

Indiana, for the purpose of aiding said State in opening 

a Canal to connect the waters of the Wabash riyer with 

those of Lake Erie. 3 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there be, and hereby is, granted to the State of n- 
diana, for the purpose of aiding the said State in opening 
a canal to unite at navigable points the waters of the Wa- 
bash River with those of Lake Erie, a quantity of land 
equal to one half of five sections in width, on each side 
of said canal, and reserving cach alternate scction to the 
United States, to be selected by the Commissioner of the 
Land Office, under the direction of the President of the 
United States, from one end thereof to the other; and 
the said lands shall be subject to the disposal of the Le- 
gislature of said State, for the purpose aforeasid, and no 
other : Provided, That the said canal, when completed, 
shall be, and for ever remain, a public highway for the 
use of the Government of the United States, free from 
any toll, or other charge, whatever, for any property of 
the United States, or persons in their service, passing 
through the same : Provided, That said canal shall be 
commenced within five years, and completed in twenty 
years, or the State shall be bound to pay to the United 
States the amount of any lands previously sold ; and that 
the title to purchasers under the State shall be valid. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, so soon as the 
route of the said canal shall be located and agreed on by 
the said State, it shall be the duty of the Governor there- 
of, or such other person or persons as may have been, or 
shall hereafter be, authorized to superintend the con- 
struction of said canal, to examine and ascertain the par- 
ticular lands to which the said State will be entitled an- 
der the provisions of this act, and report the same to the 


t Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 
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Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said State, 
under the authority of the Legislature thereof, after the 
selection shall have been so made, shall have power to 
sell and convey the whole, or any part of the said land, 
and to give a title, in fee simple, therefor, to whomsoever 
shall purchase the whole or any part thereof. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. i 


AN ACT to authorize the President of the United States 
to ascertain and designate the Northern Boundary of 
the State of Indiana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
dives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Surveyor General, under the direction 
of the President of the United States, be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and required to cause to be surveyed, 
marked, and designated, the Northern boundary line of 
the State of Indiana,as it divides said State froin the Terri- 
tory of Michigan, agreeably to the boundary as establish- 
ed by the act, entitled ‘* An act to enable the People of the 
Indiana Territory to forma Constitution and State Go- 
vernment, and for the admission of such State into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States,” ap- 
proved April the nineteenth, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixteen ; and to cause to be madea plat or plan 
of the said Northern boundary of the State, particularly 
noting the place where the boundary line intersects or 
touches the margin of Lake Michigan, and return the 
same, when made, to Congress: Provided, ‘That the 
whole expense of surveying and marking said boundary 
line shall not exceed five dollars for every mile that shall 
be actually surveyed and marked; which shall be paid out 
of the moneys appropriated for defraying the expense of 
surveying public lands. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT establishing a Port of Delivery at the Town of 
Marshfield, in the District of Plymouth, and a Port of 
Delivery at Rhinebeck Landing, in the District of New 
York. 

Be it enacted by the Senate und House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | 
‘That the Town of Marshfield, in the District of Plymouth, 
and Rhinebeck Landing, in the District of New York, 
shall each be a Port of Delivery. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT to authorize the Legislature of the State of Ala- 
bama to sell the lands heretofore appropriated for the 
use of Schools in that State. 

Be it enacted by the Senute and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Legislature of the State of Alabama shall be, 
and is hereby, authorized to’ sell, and convey, in fee sim- 
ple, all, or any part of the lands heretofore reserved and 
appropriated by Congress for the use of Schools within 
said State, and to invest the money arising from the sale 
thereot in some productive Sind, the proceeds of which 
shall be forever applied, under the direction of said Le- 
gislature, for the use and support of Schools within the 
several Townships and Districts of country for which they 
were originally reserved and set apart, and for no other 
use or purpose whatsoever : Provided, said land, or any 
part thereof, shall in no case be sold without the consent 
of the inhabitants of such Township or District, tobe ob- 
tained in such manner as the Legislature of said State 
shall by law direct; and Provided, also, that, in the ap- 
portionment of the proceeds of said fund, each Township 
and District aforesaid shall be-entitled to such part there- 
of, and no more, as shall have accrued from the sum of 
sums of money ansing from the sale of the School lands 
belonging t0 Such Township or District, 

Sec. 2.. And be it further enacted, That, if the pro- 


ceeds accruing to any Township or District from said fund 
shall-be insufficient for the support of Schools therein, it 
shall be lawful for such Legislature to invest the same as 
is hereinbefore directed, until the whole proceeds of the 
fund belonging to such Township or District shall be ade- 
quate to the permanent maintenance and support of 
Schools within the same. 
Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT to authorize the sale of certain tracts of Land 
in the State of Ohio, commonly called Moravian 
Land. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the several lots of land lying in the Salem, 
Gnadenhutten, and Shoenbrun tracts of land, which have 
beer valued at more than onc dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, may be offered at public sale, at such time 
as the President of the United States may think expedi- 
ent, and sold as other public lands of the United States. 

Approved: 2d March, 1897. 


AN ACT amendatory of the act regulating the PostOffice 
Department. 

Be it enacted by the Senute and House of Represen- 
latives of ihe United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Postmaster General be authorized to 
allow to the Postmasters, at the several distributing offi. 
ces, 4 commission, not to exceed five per cent. on the 
amount of postage on letters and packets received for 
distribution. The allowance to commence on the third 
of March, eighteen hundred and twenty-five : Provided, 
That ifthe number of mails received at, and despatched 
from, any such office, is not increased by the distributing 
system, then, no allowance shall be made therefor, except 
where special provision is made. 

Scc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Postmas- 
ter General be authorized toallow to each Postmaster, 
one cent for every letter received from any ship or ves- 
sel, and mailed by him : Provided, his usual commission, 
together with the allowance aforesaid, shall not exceed 
the sum of two hundred dollars a year; and the letter- 
carriers employed at Post Offices, shall be authorized to 
receive, for cach newspaper delivered by them, an half 
cent, and no more. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That. no person, 
other than the Postmaster General, or his authorized 
Agents, shall set up any foot or horse post, for the con- 
veyance ofletters and packets, upon any post road, which 
is, or may be established as stich by law ; and every per- 
son who shall offend herein, shallincur a penalty of not 
exceeding fifty dollars, for each letter or packet so car- 
ried. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy Board, the Adjutant General, Com- 
missary General, Inspectors General, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Paymaster Gencral, the Secretary of the Senate, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, and the Superin- 
tendent of the Patent Office, be authorized to frank, and 
to receive letters and packets by post free of postage ; 
and that no other persons or officers excepting those enu- 
merated herein, and in the Act to “reduce into one the 
several acts establishing and regulating the Post’ Office 
Department,” passed on the third day of March, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, shall be authorized to frank or 
to receive letters through the mail, free of postage. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That one or more 
pieces of paper, mailed as a letter, and weighing one 
ounce, shall be charged with quadruple postage, and at 
the same rate, should the weight be greater; and quad- 
tuple postage shall be charged on all packets containing 
four pieces of paper. Every printed pamphlet or maga- 
zine which contains more than twenty-four pages on 4 
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royal sheet, or any sheet of less dimensions, shall be charg- 
ed by the sheet, and small pamphlets printed ona half or 
quarter sheet of royal, or less size, shall be charged with 
half the amount of postage charged on 2 full sheet; and 
there shall be printed or written on one of the outer pages 
of all pamphlets and magazines to be sent by mail, the 
number of sheets they contain ; and if such number shall 
not be truly stated, double postage shall be charged. 

Sec. 6. 2nd be it further enac'ed, That no Postmaster 
or Assistant Postmaster shall act as agent for lottery of- 
fices, or, under any color of purchase or otherwise, vend 
lottery tickets; nor shall any Postmaster receive, free of 
postage, or frank lottery schemes, circulars, or tickets. 
For a violation of this provision, the person offending shall 
suffer a penalty of fifty dollars. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT to increase the salary of the Postmaster General. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
‘Phat, from the first day of the present year, there shall be 
paid, annually, to the Postmaster General, two thousand 
dollars, in addition to his present pay. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 

AN ACT concerning Invalid Pensioners. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United Stutes of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
place the following named persons on the pension list of 
invalid pensioners of the United States, who shall be en- 
titled to, and receive, pensions, according to the rates, and 
commencing at the times, hereinafter mentioned, to wit: 

Ebenezer Lord, at the rate of four dollars per month, 
to commerce on the fourtcenth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
five ; 

Isaac Carpenter, at the rate of four dollars per month, 
to commerce on the fifteenth day of December, one thou- 
sand cight hundred and twenty-five 5 

Simon Crygier, at the rate of cight dollars per month, 
tocommence on the fifteenth day of December, one thou- 
sund eight hundred and twenty-five 5 

Alexander Watts, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
to commence on the twenty-first day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-five ; 

Robert Dinsmore, at the rate of four dollars per month, 
to commence on the sixteenth day of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-six 5 

Joshua Wheeler, at the rate of six dollars per month, 
to commence on the twenty-seventh day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four ; 

Mark R. Roberts, at the rate of five dollars per month, 
to commence on the twenty-sixth day of January, onc 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six ; 

Levi Hathaway, at the rate of six dollars per month, to 
commence on the fourteenth day of December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-five; 

Adam Cooper, at the rate of eight dollars per month, to 
commence on the twentieth day of December, one thou- 
sand, cight hundred and twenty-five ; 

John ¥. Hall, at the rate of five dollars per month, to 
commence on the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six 5 

Eleazer Scott, at the rate of six dollars per month, to 
commence on the ninth day of January, one thousand 
cight hundred and twenty-six ; 

James De Witt, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
to commence on the thirty-first day of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-six 5 

Thomas Jones, at the rate of five dollars per month, to 
commence on the twenty-seventh dey of March, one thou- 
sand cight hundred and twenty-sts ; 


Patrick Mulligan, at the rate of five dollars per month, 


to commence on the twenty-seventh day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six ; 


Lina T. Helm, at the rate of ten dollars per month, to 


commence on the thirteenth day of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-six. ` 


Edmund W. Wood, at the rate of eight dollars per 


month, to commence on the third day of May, one thou- 
sand, eight hundred and twenty-six ; 


Vassal White, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 


to commence on the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six; to be paid in the same 
manner as the invalid pensioners, who have ‘been placed 
on the Invalid Pensicn Roll, are now paid. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
War be authorized and directed to pey to the executors 
of James Campbell, deceased, an invalid pensioner, the 
amount. of pension.due the said James Campbell at the 
time of his decease, and also to the widow of William 


Nithercut, deceased, a pensioner, the amount of pension 


due the said William Nithercut at the time of his decease; 
George Siddle, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
to commence on the third day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven ; 
Alexander McNutt, at the rate of eight dollars per 


month, to commence on the third day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 


of War be, and he is hereby, directed to place Thomas 
Pendexter, of Maine, on the list of invalid pensioners, 
who served in Captain Dunn’s Company of Infantry, in 
the late war with Great Britain, at the rate of eight dol- 
lars per month, commencing on the third day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven. 


Approved : 3d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for altering the times of holding the District 


Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Virginia, holden at the city of Richmond, 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 


the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the terms of the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Virginia, now directed to be hold- 
en in the city of Richmond, on the second day of April, 
and the fificenth day of October, in every year, shall, in 
future, be held in the said city on the 15th day of May, 
and on the fifteenth day of November, annually ; and that 
all suits, actions, and proceedings, of whatever kind, now 
depending in, 
to be continued or returnable to the terms herein estab- 
lished. 


or returnable to, said Court, shall be taken 


Approved : March 5d, 1827. 


AN ACT supplementary to the several acts providing 


for the adjustment of Land Claims in the State of Ala- 

bama, 

Be it enacied by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United Slates of Americo n Congress assembled, 
‘That the claimants of lands, town lots, or out lots, within 
that part of the limits of the former Land District of Jack- 
con Court House, which is embraced in the State of Ala- 
bama, whose claims have been presented to the Cominis- 
sioners appointed to receive and examine claims and 
titles to lands, in said District of Jackson Court House, or 
to the Register and Receiver of the Land Gifice at Jackson 
Court House, acting as Commissioners under the provi- 
sions of the act of the third of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen, entitled “An act for adjust- 
ing the claims to lands, and establishing Land Offices in 
the District East of the Island of New Orleans,” and 
which have not been reported to Congress, or whose 
claims have not heretofore been presented to the said 


Commissioners, or to the Register and Receiver, acting as 
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Commissioners, or whose claims have been acted. upon, | not paid interest. 


but additional evidence adduced, be allowed until the first 
day of September, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, to 
present their titles and claims, and the evidence in support 
vf the samc, to the Register and Receiver of the Land OF 
fice at St. Stephen’s, in the State of Alabama, whose 
powers and duties, in relation to the same, shall, in all 


respects, be governed by the provisions of the acts be-|- 


fore recited, aid of the act of the eighth of May, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-two, entitled ‘ An act supplemen- 
tary to the several acts for adjusting the claims -to land, 
and establishing Land Offices, in the District Bast of the 
Island of New Orleans.” i 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Regis- 
terand Receiver shall have power to receive and exam- 
ine such titles and claims, and, for that purpose, shall 
hold their sessions at the City of Mobile ; they shall give 
suitable notice ofthe time and place of their sessions, but 
may adjourn from time to time, and meet at such other 
places as may. be necessary, or may best suit the conve- 
nience of the claimants, on giving proper notice of the 
time of their adjournments. And the said Register and 
Receiver shall have power to appoint a Clerk, who shall 
be a person capable of translating the French and Span- 
ish languages, and who shall perform the duty of trans- 
lator, and such other duty as. may be required by the said 
Register and Receiver ; and the said Register and. Receiv- 
ershali each be allowed, as a.compensation for their ser- 
vices, in relation to said claims, and for the services to be 
performed under the provisions of the several acts to which 
this is a supplement, at the rate of one thousand dollars 
per annum ; and the Clerk at the rate of one thousand 
dollars per annum; which several sums of money shall be 
paid out of any moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated : Provided, That no more than one year’s com- 
pensation shall be thus allowed to either the Register, or 
Receiver, or Clerk ; and the payment of the whole ofthe 
aforesaid compensation shall be withheld by the Secreta- 

of the Treasury, until a report, to be approved by him, 
shall have been made to him, of the performance of the 
services for which the same is allowed. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Register and 
Receiver of the Land Office at Augusta, in the State of 
Mississippi, be, and they are hereby, required to separate, 
so far as practicable, from the titles to lands in Mississippi, 


d Third, that when the principal, or any 
part of it, bas been paid or refunded by the United States, 
or money placed in the hands of Pennsylvania for that pur- 
pose, the interest.on the sum or sums so paid or refunded, 
shall cease, and not be. considered as chargeable to the 
United States any longer than up to the time of the re- 
payment, as aforesaid. 

_ Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the amount of 
interest, when ascertained, as aforesaid, shall be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Approved: 3d March, 1827. 


AN ACT authorizing the establishment of an Arsenal in 

the town of Augusta, in Maine. 

Be it enacted by the Senaie and House of Representa. 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem. 
bled, That the Secretary of the Department of War be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to purchase, as 
soon as it can be effected, on reasonable terms, a site for 
an Arsenal, in the town of Augusta, in the State of 
Maine; and to cause to be erected thereon such an Ar- 
senal as may be deemed proper for the safe-keeping of 
the arms and munitions of the United States, for the 
Northern and Eastern frontier; and that, for these pur- 
poses, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : 3d March, 1827. 

AN ACT to authorize the Governor and Legislative 
Council of Florida to provide for holding additional 
terms of the Superior Courts therein. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Phat the Governor and Legislative Council of the Terri- 

| tory of Florida are hereby authorized, until Congress shall 
otherwise direct, to provide, by law, for holding the Su- 
perior Courts of said Territory, at such other places, 
within their respective Districts, as may be necessary for 

i the more convenient administration of justice. 

Approved: 3d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for improving the Navigation of the Ohio river. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


all such papers or claiins, or evidence of claims, for any ‘of the ‘nited States of America in Congress assembled, 
tact of land or town lot, lying in the State of Alabama, į That all snags, sawyers, stumps, logs, and obstructions of 
and certify the same generally to the Register of the | every description, which tend to endanger the steam boat 
Land Office at St. Stephen’s, in the State of Alabama ; f navigation of the Ohio river, at any navigable stages of 
and, on proper application, to deliver them over to the i the water, and which present themselves, and are to be 
said Register, whose duty it shall be to receive the same, | found on the banks and sides of the river, shall be remov. 


and preserve them among the records of his office. 
Approved : March Sd, 1827, 


AN ACT authorizing the payment of interest to the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Be ü enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United Sictes of America in Congress assembled, 


ed, so that the navigation of the said river may be render- 
ed at all times safe ; and the same shall be done under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary of War, and 
through the aid of some practical agent acquainted with 
the situation of the river, its respective bars, islands, and 
dangerous places.and parts ; and he shall likewise cause 
| the channel of said river, at a part usually called the 


That. the. proper accounting officers of the Treasury De- | Grand Chain, near its mouth, so to be deepened by a 


partment be, and they are hereby, authorized and direct- 
ed to liquidate and settle the claim of the State of Penn- 
sylvania against the United States, for interest upon loans 
or moneys borrowed, and actually expended by her, for 
the use and benefit ot the United States, during the late 
war with Great Britain. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in ascertaining 
the amount of interest, as aforesaid, due to the State of 
Pennsylvania, the following rules shall be understood as 
applicable to, and governing the case, to wit: First, that 
interest shall not be computed on any sum which Penn- 
sylvania has not expended for the use.and benefit of the 
United States, as evinced by the amount refunded or-re- 
paid to Pennsylvania by the United States. 
no interest shall be paid on any sum on which she has 


proper channel formed, that, at the usual state of the was 
ter, steam boats may be enabled safely to pass and repass 
the same. 

Sec. 2. And le it further enacted, That, for carrying this 
act into effect, the sum of thirty thousand dollars be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not-otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : 3d March, 1827. 


‘AN ACT to grant a certain quantity of Land to the 
State of Ohio, for the purpose of making a road from 
Columbus to Sandusky. - 


Be it enucted by the Senate and House of Representa 


Second, that! tives of the United States of America in Congress assem» 


' bled, ‘Vhat there be, and are hereby, appropriated, to the 
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tures under this act, and the measures taken to carry the 
same into effect. 
Approved : 3d March, 1827. 


State of Ohio, for the purpose of aiding the Columbus 
and Sandusky ‘Turnpike Company, in making a road. 
from Columbus to Sandusky City, the one-half of a quan- 
tity of land equal to two sections, on the Western side of 
said road, and most contiguous thereto, to be bounded 
by sectional lines, from one end of said road to the other, 
wheresoever the same may remain unsold, reserving to 
the United States each alternate section, the whole length 
of said road, through the lands of the United States, to 
be selected by the Commissioners of the General Land 
Office, under the direction. of the President : Provided, 
that no toll shall at any time be collected of any mail 
stage, nor of any troops or property of the United 
States. 
Approved: 3d March, 1827. 


AN ACT granting to the Corporation of the City of Mo- 
bile the right of preference in purchase of four sections 
of land, or a quantity equal to four sections, at or near 
Spring Hill, in the county of Mobile. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Register and Receiver of the Land Office at 
Saint Stephen’s be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
directed to receive from the Corporation of the city of 
Mobile, the sum of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre, fora quantity of land, not exceeding four sections, at 
or near Spring Hil, in the county of Mobile, and State of i 
Alabama ; and, upon the receipt of said sum as aforesaid, 
the said Register and Receiver shall issue thcir certificate 
to, and inthe name of, the Corporation of the city of Mo- 
bile, for the said quantity of land, not exceeding four scc- 
tions as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for and in con- 
sideration of the sum aforesaid, paid as aforesaid, that all 
the right and claim of the United States, to the said quan- 
tity of land, not exceeding four sections, in the county of 
Mobile, and State aforesaid, be, and the same is hereby, 
vested in the Mayor and Aldermen ofthe said City of Mo- 
bile, for the time being, and their successors in office, td 
be applied or disposed of by them, for the sole use and 
benefit of the said city, forever : Provided, Phat no part 
of any claim, arising from acts of Congress, known as do- 
nations or pre-emptions by the reported list of actual set- 
tlers, or from grants recognized by any Treaty, shall be 
covered or taken by this grant, but the same shall be exe 
cepted from,and held as not covered or interfered with by, 
this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That patents shall 
issue, upon the presentation of said certificate of the Re- 
gister and Receiver aforesaid, for the said quantity of land, 
not exceeding four sections, to the Corporation of the ci- 
ty of Mobile, inthe same manner that patents now issue 
upon the final certificate for other public lands. 

Approved : March 3d, 1827. 


AN ACT for the gradual improvement of the Navy of 
the United States, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That, for the gradual improvement of the Navy of 
the United States, the sum of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars per annum, for six years, is hereby appropriated, to 
be applied asin this act prescribed, and as may hereafter 
be directed by law. 

Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States be, andhe is hereby, authorized to 
cause to be procured, ship timber suitable for the con- 
struction of vessels of the various classes now recognised 
in the Navy of the United States; and also the timber 
proper for the construction of steam batteries; and to 
take the proper measures for having the said timber 
duly seasoned and preserved, so as to be fit for immedi- 
ate use. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
take the proper measures to preserve the live oak tim- 
ber growing on the lands of the United States, and he is 
also authorized to reserve from sale such lands, belonging 
to the United States, as may be found to contain live oak, 
or other timber, in sufficient quantity to render the same 
valuable for naval purposes. 

Sec. 4. And be tt further enacted, That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
rause to be constructed two dry docks, on the most ap- 
proved plan, for the use of the Navy of the United States, 
the one of said docks to be erected at some point to the 
South, and the other to the North of the Potomac River. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, Vhat the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cause the necessary examinations and inquiries to be made 
to ascertain the practicability and expediency of erecting 
a Marine Railway for the repair of sioops of war, and other 
vessels of an inferior class, at Pensacola; and, if it shall 
appear from such inquiry and examination, that such 
Railway would he useful tothe Navy of the United States, 
and can be constructed at a reasonable expense, that he 
cause the same to be constructed, on the most approved 

Jan. 

Sec. 6, And be it further enacted, ‘That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cause the Navy Yards of the United States to be tho- 
roughly examined, and plans to be prepared, and sanction- 
ed by the President, for the improvement of the same, and 
the preservation of the public property therein, from 
which plans no deviation shall hereafter be made but by 
his special order. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the money ap- 
propriated by this act shall not be transferred to any other 
object of expenditure, nor shall any part thereof be car- 
ried to the fund denominated the surplus fund; and annu- 
«1 reports shall be submitted to Congress of the expendi- t 


—m 


AN ACT to provide for the completion of the ro.d from a 
point opposite to Memphis, in the State of Tennessee, 
to Little Rock, in the Territory of Arkansas, and for 
other purposes. x 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United Slates of America in Congress ussembled, 

That the sum of nine thousand sixty-five dollars be, and 

the same is hereby, appropriated, in aid of the unexpend- 

ed balance of the former appropriation to the same ob- 
ject, for the completion of the road from a point opposite 
to Memphis, in the State of Tennessee, to Little Rock, in 
the Territory of Arkansas, to be paid, as the same may be 
required, out of any money inthe Treasury, not other- 

wise appropriated by law. , 
Sec. 2. And be ii further enacted, That the President 

of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 

cause a military road to be opened from Fort Smith, on 
the Arkansas river, to Fort Towson, on the Red river, and 
from thence Southwardly, to the Northern boundary line 
of the State of Louisiana, by Washington, in Hempstead. 
county, following the high lands between the waters of 
the Washita and Red rivers, in the direction of Nachitoches, 

Louisiana. ; 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to employ such part of the 
troops of the United States as he may think proper, to 
survey and construct said road; and for. the purpose of 
carrving into effect the provisions of this act, the sum of 
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twelve thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : 3d March, 1827. 


AN ACT concerning the location of land reserved for the 
use of a Seminary of Learning in the State of Louisiana. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in i pete 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to locate a quantity of land, not exceeding two 
entire townships, reserved by the eleventh section of the 
act of the twenty-first April, eighteen hundred and six, 
and by the seventh section of the act of the third of March 
eighteen hundred and eleven, for the use of a seminary of 
learning in the State of Louisiana, on any of the public 
lands in said State, in sections corresponding with any of 
the legal divisions into which the public lands are autho- 
rized to be surveyed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so soon as the 
location of said lands shall be made as aforesaid, the title 
thereto shall be, and is hereby, vested in the State of Lou- 
isiana, for the use of a seminary or seminaries of learning 
therein, as the Legislature of said State may direct. 

Approved : 3d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Francis King, assignee of Wil- 
liam King. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, ‘That 
the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay unto Francis King, assignee 
in trust of William King, the sum of five hundred and 
nineteen dollars, out ofany money inthe Treasury, not other 
wise appropriated, being a balance due said William King 
on sundry mahogany chairs and sofas, delivered at the 
President’s house for the use of the United States. 

Approved : 8th Feb. 1827. 


AN ACT to authorize the Corporation of the City of Wash- 
ington to introduce into the Lotteries they are autho- 
rized to establish, certain Land Prizes herein men- 
tioned. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
it shall and may be lawful for the Corporation of the 
City of Washington, (who are authorized, by the acts of 
Congress incorporating the City of Washington, to raise 
moneys by Lottery,) to permit the introduction into their 
lotteries, from time to time, as a substitute for part of the 
money prizes in their schemes, such portions of the lands 
that were authorized to be sold by way of lottery, in and 
by the acts of the Legislature of the State of Virginia, 
passed in favor of the late Thomas Jefferson, as to them 
shall appear proper, until the whole of the said lands shall 
be sold. 

Approved: 22d Feb. 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Benjamin Woodworth. 


Be it enacted by the Senute and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of. the Treasury pay to Benjamin 
‘Woodworth, out of any money in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of five hundred and forty-four 
doliars forty-nine cents, being the amount of retained 
bounty, arrearages of pay, and allowance for travel, due 
from the United States to George Daffon, Joseph Alla- 
ways, Henry Babcock, Robert.King, Daniel Kingsland, 
Thomas M. Peck, John Wartsbough, Joseph Pickell, 


William Shears, and David Gassett, who-enlisted for and’ 


during the war; werc. honorably discharged at Detroit, 
on the twenticth of July, eighteen hundred and fourteen, 


and on the following day, by regular assignments, and for 
, adequate considerations, transferred, tothe said Benjamin 
Woodworth, their respective claims on the United States, 
and, by powers of attorney, duly authenticated, empow- 
ered him to receive the same. 
Approved : 22d Feb. 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Lieutenant Isaac McKeever. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment be authorized to allow to Lieut. Isaac McKeever so 
much of the proceeds of the forfeitures and penalties as 
have accrued to the United States, from the condemnation 
of the vessels Marino and Louisa, and their cargoes, as 
may be necessary to cover his reasonable expenses in pro- 
secuting the suits against the said vessels and cargoes, in 
the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Alabama, for the violation of the Jaws of the United 
States. 

Approved : 8th Feb. 1897. 


AN ACT for the relief of John E. Dorsey, administrator 
of John Dorsey, deceased. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Agent of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to cause satisfaction, on behalf of the United 
States, to be entered on any judgments that have been re- 
covered by the United States against John E. Dorsey, 
administrator of Jobn Dorsey, deceased, for, or on account 
of, the sum of three thousand dollars, advanced to said 
John Dorsey, by the United States, on the thirty-first of 
May, seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, upon a contract 
for anchors, to be delivered at the Navy Yard at Gosport, 
for the whole of said judgments, except the costs there- 
on accrued ; and the said John E. Dorsey shall be dis- 
charged from said judgments, except as to the costs afore- 
said. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Abraham Willink. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there be allowed to John Abraham Willink, the be- 
nefit of drawback upon one hundred and eighty-two box- 
es of brown Havana sugar, exported in the brig Pilgrim, 
from New York to Antwerp, in the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty-three, in the same manner as if the said John 
A. Willink had executed the export bond within the time 
prescribed by law; the said John A. Willink complying, 
in all other respects, with the provisions of the several 
laws in such case made and provided. 

Approved : 3d March, 1827. 

AN ACT for the relief of P. B. Price, Administrator of 
George Mansell, late a Collector of Internal Duties and 
Direct Tax in the State of Kentucky. 

Beit enacted by the Senute and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress asseanbled, 
That the proper Accounting Officers of the Treasury De- 
partment be, and they are hereby, authorized to allow P. 
B. Price, Administrator of the estate of George Mansell, 
deceased, late of Scott county, Kentucky, on the judg- 
ments obtained against Price, Administrator of the said 
Mansell, by the United States, on account of the balance 
due for moneys received by him as Collector of Internal 
Duties and Direct Tax, for the first and second Collection 
Districts of Kentucky, a credit for the commissions on 


the amount paid by him on said judgments, and on all ” 


sums paid by him, on which commissions have not been 
allowed : Provided, That no allowance shall be made for 
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terfield, or their assignees, or legal representatives, in 
lien of the certificates from a Board of Officers, as is the 
practice under existing Army regulations : And provided, 
also, That no larger sum shall, in any case, be awarded to 
the said assignees or legal representatives of Kendall and 
Butterfield on account of their claims against a deceased 
or deserted soldier, either as principal or interest, than 
appears, from the muster and pay rolls, to have been ac- 
tually and justly.due to such non-commissioned officer and 
soldier, from the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sums award- 
ed to the said assignees, or legal representatives of Ken- 
dall and Butterfield, under the foregoing section, be paid 


such commissions, exceptfor payments made for the prin- 
cipal sum due for said Internal Duties and Direct Tax, 
but not for interests nor costs : And provided further, The 
allowances thus made shall not exceed the amounts due 
on such judgments ; and the same judgments, and execu- 
tions thereon, shall continue in force for any sums which 
May remain due after such deductions and allowances, 
Approved : 3d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Joseph Dunbar, Receiver of 
Public Moneys for the Land Office West of Pearl River, 
in the State of Mississippi. $ 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to allow to Joseph Dunbar, Receiver 
of Public Moneys in the District West of Pearl river, in 
the State of Mississippi, in the settlement of his accounts, 
a reasonable sum, not exceeding five hundred dollars, for 
extra services rendered by him in bringing up the arrear- 
ages in said office at the time of his appointment. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of the heirs and legal representa- 
tives of Louis de la Houssay e, deceased. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
‘That the heirs and legal representatives of Louis de la 
Houssaye, deceased, be, and they are hereby, confirmed 
in their title to a certain tract of land, lying in the State of 
Louisiana, one league in length, and fronting upon each 
side of the Bayou Cailloux, and of the ordinary depth ; 
and that the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
upon the presentation of a plat and certificate of survey 
of said tract of land, executed by a proper officer, issue a 
patent for the same, which patent shall operate as a re- 
linquishment only on the part of the United States. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


—— 


AN ACT for the relief of William Morrison, 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Accounting Officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment be, and they are hereby, directed to adjust the claim 
of William Morison, late a Contractor for supplies to the 
Army, and allow him credit for sixty-nine beef cattle, 
taken from near the military post of Prarie du Chien, or 
Fort Crawford, in July, onè thousand eight hundred and 
sixteen, by certain predatory thes of Indians ; and the 
amount so found to be due shall be paid to the said Wil- 
liam Morrison, out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of the assignees or legal represent- 
atives of Kendall and Butterfield. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
fives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury De- 
partment be, and they are hereby, authorized and requir- 
ed to settle the claims of the assignees or legal representa- 
tives of Kendall and Butterfield, late sutlers of the second 
regiment of Infantry, in the Army of the United States, 
from October, eighteen hundred and sixteen, to Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and twenty-one, inclusive, for 
debts due to them s 
missioned officers and soldiers, and which have not here- 
tofore been paid, upon the same principles of justice and 
equity as are extended to sutlers under the existing Army 
regulations : Provided, That the said accounting officers 
shall, in said settlement, be the judges of the validity and 
equity of the accounts rendered by said Kendall and But- 

OT Vou, Wid 


from deceased and deserted non-com- q 


out ofany moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated. 


Approved : 3d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Bar. J. V. Valkenburgh. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United Stutes of America in Congress assembled, 
That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to pay to Bar. J. V. 
Valkenburgh, the sum of five hundred and ninety-seven 
dollars and twenty-four cents, being the amount of four. 
teen indents of interest, with interest thereon, from the 
first day of January, seventeen hundred and ninety-one, 
to the thirty-first of December, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six ; which sum shall be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 

Approved: 3d March, 1827. 

AN ACT authorizing the settlement of the accounts of 
Henry M. Breckenridge, Keeper of the Public Archives 
in Florida. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the accounting officers of the Treasury be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to audit and settle the claim and ac- 
count of Henry M. Breckenridge, of Florida, as Keeper of 
the Public Archives, allowing him therefor a compensa- 
tion not exceeding the rate fixed by the act of the Sd of 
March, eighteen hundred and twenty-five, for similar ser- 
vices, and deducting therefrom any payments heretofore 
made to him for such service. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum found 
due to said Henry M. Breckenridge, for such services, 
shall be paid out of any moncy in the Treasury of the U. 
States, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: 3d March, 1827. 

AN ACT for the relief of the legal representative of Giles 

Egerton. i 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the legal representative or assignee of Giles Egerton, late 
a Sergeant in Cotton’s Company of the twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment of Infantry, be, and he or they is or are hereby, aus 
thorized to enter with the Register of the proper Land 
Office, any unappropriated quarter section of land in the 
tract reserved for the satifaction of Military Bounties, in 
the State of Hlinois, in lieu of the quarter patented to the 
said Giles, on the tenth day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, which had been previously 
patented to James Durney ; and upon such entry a patent 
shall issue to such representative or assignee, for the 
uarter section so selected. 

Approved : $d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Daniel Fielding. 


e it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of ike ‘United States of America in Congress assembled, That. 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment pay unto Daniel Fielding, or unto his legal repre- 

sentative, out of any money in the Treasury, not other- 

wise appropriated, the sum of one hundred and twenty 

dollars and fifty cents, being in full for two horses and the 

body of a wagon, lost while in the seryice of the United 

States. i 
Approved: 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relicf of Edward Lee. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United Slates of America in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury pay to Edward 
Lee, out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of two thousand eight hundred twelve 
dollars and fifty cents, the value of thirty-seven thousand 
five hundred pounds of Navy Bread, which he contracted 
with Commodore Chauncey to deliver at Sackett’s Har- 
bor, on or before the first day of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirteen, for the use of the Navy, and which, 
being examined by the proper officer, was left in the pos- 
session of the said Lee, for the want ofa convenient place 
to receive it into the public stores, and was thereafter ac- 
cidently destroyed by fire. 

Approved : 29th Dec. 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Alfred Flournoy. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That Patents do issue from the General Land Office to Al- 
fred Flournoy, of Giles coun y, State of Tennessee, for 
eight quarter sections of land, which he hath located, and 
entered in the Register’s office at Huntsville, in the 
State of Alabama, of the following descriptions, that is to 
say: the Southwest quarter of section twenty-five, town- 
ship four, range three, West ; Southeast quarter of section 
‘six, township five, range two, West; Southwest and North- 
west quarters of section thirty-two, West; Northwest 
quarter of section twenty-four, township four, range ten, 
West; Northeast and Southwest quarters of section four, 
township four, range ten, West ; North quarter of section 
seven, township four, range seven, West ; and the same is 
hereby declared to be in full compensation for, and com- 
mutation of, his pension,heretofore granted by the United 
States. 

Approved ; 22d Feb. 1897. 


AN ACT for the relief of Noah Noble, of Indiana. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United Slates of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pass to the credit of Noah No- 
ble, Receiver of Public Moneys at Indianapolis, in Indi- 
ana, the sum of one hundred and thirty-two dollars, by him 
heretofore paid to Josiah F. Polk, Esq. for the safe-keep- 
ing of the public money, books, and other property ap- 
pertaining to that office, and for paying over, and deliver- 
ing the same, between the death of the Jate, and the ap- 
pointment of the present, Receiver of the said office. 

Approved : 22d Feb. 1827. 


AN ACT forthe relief of William Mendenhall. 

Be it enacted by the Senute and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury pay unto William Menden- 
hall, out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of eighty-five dollars and fifty cents, 
the balance due him for two horses, lost in the service of 
the United States for want of forage, 

Approved x 2d March, 1827. - 
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AN ACT for the relief of Warner Wing. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United. States of America in Congress assembled, 
‘That the Secretary of the T) reasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to Warner Wing, the sum 
of one thousand dollars, out of any money in the Treasu- 
ry, not otherwise appropriated, in full satisfaction for the 
services of the said Warner Wing, as Clerk to the Board 
of Commissioners, and for making out copies of their deci- 
sions, under the act of the eleventh May, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty, entitled “An act to revive the powers 
of Commissioners for ascertaining and deciding on claims 
to land in the District of Detroit, and for settling the claims 
to land at Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, in the Tetrito- 
ry of Michigan. 

Approved : 29th Dec. 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Von Kapffe and Brune, of Bal- 
timore. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
dled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to allow to Messrs. Von Kapffo and 
Brune, of Baltimore, the benefit of drawback on two box- 
es of Spanish playing cards, imported into that port in the 
month of November, eighteen hundred and twenty-four, 
in the brig George and Henry, from Bremen, and by 
the said Von Kapffe and Brune exported from Baltimore to 
the Havana, in the schooner Iris, William S. Taylor, mas- 
ter, and to refund to them the duties thereon paid, after a 
deduction of two and a half per centum therefrom, upon 
satisfactory proof of the landing of the said cards in the 
Havana, as provided by law in other cases. 

Approved : 8th Feb. 1827. 

AN ACT to provide for the settlement of the accounts 
of James W. Lent. Junior, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment be, and they are hereby, authorized to adjust and 
settle the accounts and claims of Lieutenant James W. 


Lent, Junicr, deceased, late Battalion Quartermaster of : 


the corps of Artillery, in the Army of the United States of 
America, on principles of equity and jestice, subject to 
the revision of the Secretary of the ‘War Department. 

Approved : 8th Feb. 1827. ~~ 

AN ACT for theTelief of James May. 

Be it enaeted by the Strate and House of. Represeniatives 
ofthe United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
there be paid, ot of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, to James May, of Detroit, or his 
legal representatives, the sum of four hundred and eigh- 
ty-seven dollars and sixty-two cents, in full for his claim 
upon the United States for services rendered as Marshal 
of the Territory of Michigan. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT forthe relief of Richard W. Steele. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That 
the proper Accounting Officers of the Treasury liquidate 


and adjust the accounts of Richard W. Steele, late a sol- ` 


dier in the eighteenth Regiment of Infantry, who enlisted 
for and during the war, but who, by mistake, was report- 
ed as having enlisted for and during theterm of five years, 
and to make him such allowance for pay and bounty, not 
including land, as he is entitled to, under an enlistment 
for and during the war : Provided, That said Steele did 
not leave the service until the close of the war. : 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the money found 


« 
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due to him, be paid out ofany money inthe Treasury, not} AN ACT 


otherwise appropriated. 
Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Isaac Ricker. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘That the proper Accounting Officers of the Treasu- 
ry Department be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Isaac Ricker, or his legal representa- 
tives, out of any money in the ‘Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of one hundred dollars, being the va- 
lue ofa horse, saddle, and bridle, impressed into the pub- 
lic service by Colonel Miller, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twelve, and captured by the British at 
the surrender of Detroit by General Hull. 
Approved : March 2d, 1827.. 


AN ACT for the relief of Polly Bell, alizs Polly Collins. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representutives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That Polly Bell, otherwise called Polly Collins, or, incase 
of her decease, her legal representative, be, and hereby 
js, authorized to enter with the Register of the L 
fice for the Choctaw Distr 
one section of land, in said Distric 
same, which have notbeen offere 


ed, That the said Polly Beil, otherwise Polly 
release to the Governor of the State of Mississippi, for the 
ry of Learning, all her right, 


use and benefit of a Seminar 

title, and interest, in section numbered. thirty-two, of 
township nine, and range four West, in said Choctaw Dis- 
trict, which section has been heretofore entered by the 
Governor of said State for the use aferesaid : And Provid- 
ed, also, That the said Polly Bell,otherwise Polly Collins, 
actually resided upon the said section of land upon the 
day the same was entered by the Governo 
with the Register of the Land Office. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


and Of- 
ict, in the State of Mississippi, 
t, ofany lands within the 
dat public sale : Provid- 
Collins, shall 


rof said State 


sentatives of Bal- 


AN ACT for the relief of the legal repre 
tives of Captain 


thazar Kramar, and the legal representa 
Richard Tayler. 
Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Kepreseniatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
‘That the Secretary of War be authorized, and he is here- 
by directed, to pay to the legal Representatives of Beltha- 
zar Kramar, at the rate of eight dollars per month, from 
the twenty-eighth of November, one thousand eight hun- 
until the time of his decease, the 


dred and twenty-two, t j ; h 
same being due to him as an invalid pensioner of the Unit- 


ed States. 

Sec. 2. And be it 
War be authorized an 
sentatives of Captain 
et, the amount of pension € 
at the time of his decease, in the manner 
examination had taken place. 

Approved : 2d Merch, 1827. 


further enacted, That the Secretary of 
d directed to pay to the legal repre- 
Richard Taylor, an invalid pension- 
lue the said Richard Taylor, 
as if bis biennial 


AN ACT forthe benefit of the heirs of Gregory Strahan, 
deceased. 
Senate and House of Representatives 
f America in Congress assembled, 
of the several acts of Congress, re- 
m Canada and Nova Scotia, be, and 
extended to the heirs of Gregory 
and that the amount of land, award- 
ed by the officers directed in said acts to settle and adjust 
Tike claims, shail be located in the Territory of Arkansas, 
upon such lands as have been surveyed, and are or may 
be appropriated : 
Approved: 3d March. 1827 


Be it enaeted by the 
of the United States o 
"That the provisions 
Tating to refugees fro 
the same are hereby, 
Strahan, deceased ; 


| 
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for the relief of the representatives of John 
Kerlin, deceased. 


Be itenaeted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United tutes of America, in Congress assembled, 
That the proper Accounting Officers of the Treasury De- 
partment settle and adjust the claim ofthe representatives 
of John Kerlin, deceased, for the manufacturing of one 
thousand two hundred and twenty-seven muskets, for the 
United States, and make them such further allowance for 
each stand of arms, as shall be equal to that allowed to 
others, who contracted, in eighteen hundred and eight, to 
manufacture arms for the United States, and who have had 
their contracts settled under special acts of Congress ; 
keeping in view the quality of the arms -delivered, with 
the additional labor bestowed, more than wouid have 
been necessary to have made muskets equal to the patiern 
gun, deducting from said sum, so found, the sum of five 
hundred thirty-one dollars and sixty-six cents, the inter- 
est onan advance made by the United States, until the 
same was repaid ; and the balance remaining, to be paid 
out ofany money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated: Provided, That, before the representatives of the 
said John Kerlin shall be entitled to receive any money un- 
der the provisions of this act, they shall exhibit to said ofi- 
cers satisfactory proof of their appointment. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of John W. Bingey, the legal re- 
presentative of Alexander Young. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to refund to John W. Bingey, of New Orlcans, 
in the State of Louisiana, the legal representative of Al- 
exander ee? deceased, the stim of one thotisand one 
hundred and fifty dollars and ninety-cight cents, out of 
any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated : 
‘Provided, That it shall first be proved, to the satisfaction of 
said Secretary, that the sum of one thousand one hundred 
and fifty dollars and ninety-eight cents was paid to the col- 
lector of the District of Mississippi, for duties on merchan- 
dise imported into said District by said Young, from Pen- 
sacola, in the month of February or March, one thousand 
n; and that said merchandise 


eight hundred and ninetee i 

was purchased in the City of New York, in the month of 

August, eighteen hundred and seventeen, and that the du- 
ort of 


ties thereon were paid to the Collector of the P 
New York, according to law. 
Approved: 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Jacob Butler. l 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States o America in Congress assembled, 
‘That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 

the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 


pay, out of any money in : 
‘ ted, to Jacob Butler, the sum of one hundred and 
the balance of the 


propria e 
seventy-two dollars forty-four cents, 
ob Butler, 
for the 


| 


value of two- horses, belonging to the said Jac 
which died in the service of the United States, 
want of forage. 


Approved: 2d March, 1827. 


‘AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of Jo- 
seph Jeans, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury De- 
partment pay unto the legal representatives of Joseph 
Jeans, deceased, out of any money m the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of one hundred and se- 
venty-five dollars, it being for two horses, taken by im- 
pressment inte the public service. during the late war, 
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and lost while in said service : Provided, however, That 
whatever stim may have been paid to said Jeans, for the 
use of the said horses, shall be deducted from the sum 
above mentioned. 

Approved : 3d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Thomas Collins. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ef Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That Thomas Collins be exonerated from the payment of 
two hundred dollars sixty-seven cents, balance charged 
against him by the accounting officers of the ‘Treasury 
Department, in the settlement of his accounts as Captain 
in the service of the United States, in the late war, and 
that a judgmentrecovered against him, forthe same, in the 
District Court for the Western District of Pennsylvania, 
be released. 

Approved: 3d March, 1827. 


AN ACT making compensation to Peter Hagner, Third 
Auditor of the Treasury Department. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Thai there shall be paid to Peter Magner, Third Auditor 
of the Treasury Department, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of one 
thousand dollars, as a compensation for extra services per- 
formed by him, under the provisions ofthe act of Con- 
gress, passed the third March, one thousand eight. hun- 
dred and twenty-five, entitled “ An act further to amend 
the act authorizing payment for property lost, captured, 
or destroyed, by the enemy, while in the military service 
of the United States, and for other purposes ;” passed the 
ninth of April, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, 

Approved: March 3d, 1827. 


AN ACT making an appropriation for prize money due 
to Thomas Douty. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
‘That the sum of nineteen dollars ninety-six cents be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money, not 
otherwise appropriated, for the payment, to Thomas Dou- 
ty, of his share of prize money, for the capture of the 
Algerine vessels, in the year eighteen hundred and ff 
teen"; the same having been heretofore appropriated, and 
carried to the surplus fund. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Jacob Shafer. 

Be if enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authoriz- 
ed and required to cause to be issued to Jacob Shafer, 
late a Corporal in the twentieth Regiment of Infantry, a 
warrant for one hundred and sixty acres of land, which 
may be located as other warrants are, which have been 
granted. to soldiers of the late war, in lieu of his own boun- 
ty land, which he surrendered at the time of his discharge ; 
and not by virtue of the assignment of John Sharpe’s dis- 
charge. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Pedro Miranda. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to refund and pay over 
to Pedro Miranda, the sum of two hundred and three dol- 


Laws of the United States. 
a ae 


meeer 


the Port of Savannah, which was of the growth and ma- 
nufacture ofthe United States, and saved from a wreck. 
on the coast of Florida. 


Approved: March 3, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Haley aad Harris. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed, out of the funds arising from Post Offices, 
to pay to Haley and Harris, two thousand dollars, in full 
discharge for transporting the Mail from Columbus to 
Natchez, in the State of Mississippi, during the years one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, and one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-two. 

Approved : 3d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Boardman. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That John Boardman, of Madison County, and the State 
of Alabama, be, and he is hereby, authorized to locate 
and enter, with the Register and Receiver of the Land Of. 
fice in the Huntsville District, in the State of Alabams, 
the Northwest quarter of section thirteen, in township 
four, of range two, West of the basis Meridian, on paying: 
for the same, at the rate of five dollars per acre : Provided, 
That such location and entry shall be made prior to the 
first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight ; and that patents do issue from the General 
Land Office, to Alfred Flournoy, of Giles County, State of 
Tennessee, for eight quarter sections of lands, which he 
hath located and entered in the Register’s Office, at Hunts- 
ville, in the State of Alabama, in licu, and in full satisfac- 
tion of, eight quarter sections of land, specified and des- 
cribed in an act, entitled An act for the relief of Alfred 
Flournoy,” approved February twenty-second, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seven. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Edward R. Gibson and Willian 
H. Simmons, and their Clerks. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hoise of Hepresentatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That. 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to receive, audit, and settle, 
the accounts of Edward R. Gibson and William H. Sim- 
mons, and their Clerks, for services performed under in- 
structions fromthe Department of State, in pursuance of 
a resolution of the House of Representatives of the Unit- 
ed States, passed on the twenty-sixth day of May, cigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-four, requesting the President 
to take measures for the safe-keeping and security of the 
public archives in Florida ; and to pay the same out of 
any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated : 
Provided, That the allowance tothe said Edward R. Gib- 
son and William H. Simmons, for such services, shall not 
exceed the sum specified in the instructions aforesaid, 
and that the allowance to their Clerks shall not exceed 
the rate at present allowed by law for similar services, 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Isaac Delawder. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
‘That Isaac Delawder be, and he is hereby, permitted and 
allowed to enter one half-quarter section of any land liable 
to entry, at private sale, in the Chillicothe Land District, 


lars and sixty-three cents, out of any money'in the Trea- |in the State of Ohio, for which he shall be entitled to a 


sury, not otherwise appropriated ; it being the amount of ; 


patent, on his releasing to the United States the East half 


duties illegally demanded of him, and paid by the said | of the Southeast quarter of section number ten, township 
Pedro Miranda, ona quantity of sugar and molasses, at | four, range seventeen, in the Chillicothe District, and. 
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whi h was entered by the said Delawder by mistake, by 
yeason of the Surveyor’s marks upon the corner trees of 
said last named quarter section having become obliterated 
and rendered illegible, by time and accident. 

Approved : 2d March, 1827. f 


AN ACT for the relief of Thomas C. Withers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury 
be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to set- 
tle the claim of Thomas C. Withers, for the hire of his 
team of five horses, wagon, gear, and driver, into the ser- 
vice of the United States, in the year 1812, and for the 
said wagon and gear, and four of the said horses; which 
were destroyed, lost, or consumed in said service ; upon 
the principles of the act, entitled An act to authorize 
the payment for property lost, captured, or destroyed, by 
the enemy, while in the military service of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved April ninth, 
eighteen hundred and sixteen, in the same manner as if 
the claim had been presented within two years from the 
passage of said act; and to pay him for said services, and 
for the said property so destroyed, lost, or consumed, as 
aforesaid, so much as, including the amount paid him, 
during said service, on account thereof, and also, the 
amount paid him under the law passed for his relief, eighth 
ef May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty, he 
would have been entitled to receive under the provisions 
of the said act of April ninth, cighteen hundred and six- 
teen, aforesaid. And the sum thus found due him, shall 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Approved: 2d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of J. Balasticr, & Co. Peter Har- 
mony, and W. W. Russel. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United Stutes of America, in Congress assembled, 
That the Collector of the port of New York be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to permit J. Balastier & Co. 
Peter Harmony, and Wm. W. Russel, merchants of New 


York, to export, with benefit of drawback, certain cases | 


or packages of playing cards, by them severally import- 
edinto that port, in the year eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-five ; the said Balastier & Co. Peter Harmony, and 
Wm. W Russel, complying with the forms and requi- 
sites of the existing acts, allowing the benefit of draw- 
back. 

Approved: 3d March, 1827. 

AN ACT for the relief of Thomas Gulledge. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States uf America in Congress assembled, That 
Thomas Gulledge, of Pike county, in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, be, and he hereby is, authorized to enter, with 
the Register of the Land Office at } l 
State, one half quarter of a section of land, in the land dis- 
trict West of Pearl river, upon any land in said district 
which may have been offered at public sale before such 
entry shall have been made, and which shall not have been 


sold: Provided, That the said Thomas Gulledge shall, ' 


previous to such entry, surrender his patent for the West 
half of the Northwest quarter section twenty, in township 
four, of range ten East, in the State of Mississippi, con- 
taining eighty acres, and convey to the United States all 
his right, title, and interest, in the said half quarter of a 
section above described in the said patent, according to 
the laws of the State of Mississippi, and to the satisiaction 


~ 


of the said Register. 
Approved : 3d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Horace Waite, and others. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Fouse of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Collector of the Customs for the District of New 
London be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to Horace 
Waite, owner of the schooner Parnell, of the burthen of 
sixty-one tons and thirty-five ninety-fifths of a ton, which 
schooner, in the year cightcen hundred and twenty-three, 
was driven on shore, after having been employed, under 
a license for carrying onthe cod-fishery, more than three 
months, such proportion of the allowance to which said 
schooner would have been entitled if she had completed 
her fishing term, as the time during which she was actu- 
ally employed at sea (to be proved to the satisfaction of f 
said Collector) bears to the said fishing term of three 
months and a half ; which amount, so to be paid,shall be 
distributed among the persons composing the crew of said 
schooner, according to law. 

Approved : 3d March, 1827. 


AN ACT for the relief of Joseph Le Carpentier. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, 
That the Collector of the Customs for the port of New 
Oricans, in Louisiana, be authorized to issue certificates 
of debenture to Joseph Le Carpentier, or his Attorney, 
legally constituted, for the amount of drawback of duties 
on thirty-three packages of merchandise, shipped on 
board the schooner L’ Aimable Caroline, L. Ducant, mas- 
ter, at New Orleans, on the nineteenth day of March, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three, for the Havana : 
which shipment was enteredat the Custom House for ex- 
portation, but the oath required by Jaw was not taken, 
nor the bond given within the time prescribed by law, by 
reason of sickness: Provided, That the said Joseph Le 
Carpentier shall, in all other respects, comply with the 
law, to entitle kim to the said debenture. 

Approved : 3d March, 1827. 


RESOLUTION directing the Secretary of the Navy to 
apply to the Government of Pennsylvania for jurisdic- 
tion over certain lands at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 

the United Slates of America in Congress assembled, That 


Washington, in said the Secretary of the Navy be directed to request the Go- 
| vernment 


ofthe State of Pennsylvania to cede to the Unit- 
ed States, jurisdiction over such lands as are owned by the 


United States, and improved for public purposes, at the 


Navy Yard near Philadelphia. 
Approved : 24th Jan. 1827. 


